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AGRICI'i.TaRAL  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL 
V/ASHIXGTON. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an 
old  friend  ibr  the  following  valuable  docu- 
ment valuabh  not  only  because  of  the 
revered  source  from  which  it  emanates, 
but  because  it  affords  many  excellent  les- 
sons from  an  able  and  practical  farmer;  it 
is,  too.  strongl  y characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican Kero.  We  see  here  the  exercise  in 
private  life  of  that  attention  to  detail,  that 
inflexible  devotion  to  order  and  discipline, 
which  so  emini  ntly  mark  the  public  char- 
acter 'A  "Wajhington.  No  one  can  read 
this  L-it'^r  without  seehig  at  once  that  the 
writer  was  an  industrious,  sound,  ‘practical 
farm  1'  He.  whose  indomitable  energy 
had  given  fr  edom  to  a world,  did  not  es- 
teem ihe  most  minute  details  of  agricul- 
ture unworthy  his  attention. 

It  will  probably  surprise  the  reader  to 
find  Gen.  Washington  insisting  upon  the 
use  of  iiacrows  and  cultivators  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  corn;  this  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  plume  ourselves  upon  as  a 
mud  . more  modern  invention. 

The  letter  directed  to  his  overseers,  is 
taken  fi  om  the  manuscript  copy  in  W'ash- 
ingtcn’s  owm  hand  writing,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first 

time.  [Southern  Planter. 

Philadelphia,  14th  July,  1793. 

Gentlemen: — It  being  indispensably 
necessary  that  I should  have  some  person 
at  Mount  Vernon  through  whom  I can 
communicate  my  orders;  who  will  see  that 
these  orders  are  executed;  or,  if  not  obey- 
ed, who  will . inform  me  why  they  are 
not;  who  ■will  receive  the  weekly  reports 
and  transmit  them;  receive  money  and  pay 
it;  and  in  general  to  do  those  things  which 
do  not  appertain  to  any  individual  over- 
_5®er— -I  have  sent  my  nephew,  Mr.  How- 
ell Lewis,  (who  lives  with  me  here)  to  at- 
tend to  them  until  I can  provide  a mana- 
ger of  established  reputation  in  these  mat- 
ters. Y ou  will,  therefore,  pay  due  regard 
to  such  directions  as  you  may  receive 
from  him,  considering  them  as  coming 
immediately  from  mj'-self.  But  that  you 
also  may  have  a general  knowledge  of 
■what  I expect  from  you,  I shall  convey 
the  follotving  view  (which  I h^e  of  the 
business  committed  to  your  charge)  as  it 
appears  to  me,  and  direct  you  to  govern 
yourself  by  it;  as  I am  persuaded  nothing 
inconsistent  therewith  will  be  ordered  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  without  authority  from  me  to 
depart  from  it. 


1st.  Although  it  is  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  the  corn  gromid  at  the  farm 
you  overlook  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  well  ploughed — yet,  because 
not  only  the  goodness  of  that  crop  depends 
upon  such  management,  but  also  the  wheat 
crop,  which  is  to  succeed  it.  I cannot 
forbear  urging  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  measure  in  very  strong  terms. 

.2d.  The  wheat  is  to  be  got  into  the 
barns  or  into  stacks  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  any  sort  of  convenience,  that  it 
may  not  (especially  the  bearded  wheat, 
which  is  subject  to  injury  by  wet  weath- 
er,) sustain  loss  in  shocks— -and  because 
the  shattered  grain  in  fields  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  stock;  but  no  hogs  are  to  be 
put  on  stuble  fields  in  which  grass  seeds 
were  sown  last  fall,  winter  or  spring; 
other  stock,  however,  may  be  turned  on 
them,  as  it  is  rootmg  that  would  be  preju- 
dicial. 

3d.  The  whole  swamp  from  the  road 
from  Manley’s  bridge,  up  to  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  new  barn,  is  to  be  got  into  the 
best  and  most  complete  order  for  sowing 
grass  seeds  in  August — or,  at  the  farthest, 
by  the  middle  of  September.  The  lowest 
and  wetest  part  thereof,  is  to  be  so^vati  with 
timothy  seed  alone.  All  the  other  parts 
of  it  are  to  be  soaati  with  timothy  and  clo- 
ver seeds  mixed.  The  stvainp  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  aforesaid  lane  (now  m corn 
and  oats)  is  to  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
order,  that  the  prrt  not  already  soaati  with 
grass  seeds  may  recewe  them  either  this 
autumn  (as  soon  as  the  corn  can  be  take 
off  with  safety)  or  in  the  spring,  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  dictate. 

No  exertions  or  pains  are  to  be  spared 
at  Daguerun  to  get  the  swamp  from  Man- 
ley’s bridge  up  to  the  meadow  above,  and 
the  two  enclosures  in  the  mill  swamp,  in 
the  highest  order  for  grass,  to  be  so^wn  in 
the  time  and  manner  aboA'e  mentioned. 
But  that  no  more  may  be  attempted  than 
can  be  executed  aa'bII,  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  with  them  accordingly  as 
the  weather  may  happen  to  be,  for  this 
must  be  consulted,  as  dry  weather  Avill  an- 
swer to  work  in  the  low  parts  best,  whilst 
the  higher  grounds  may  be  worked  at  any 
time. 

1st.  Begin  with  the  swamp  from  Man- 
ley’s bridge  uptvards,  and  get  all  that  is 
not  already  m grass,  well  prepared  for  it, 
and  indeed  sown.  2d.  That  part  of  the 
low  meadow  on  the  mill  run,  rvhich  lies 
betAveen  the  old  bed  of  it  and  the  race,  and 


Avithin  the  fences.  3d.  After  this  is  done, 
take  that  part  of  enclosure  above  (which 
Avas  in  corn  last  year,)  lying  betAA-een  the 
ditch  and  fence  No.  1,  up  and  doAtm  to 
cross  fences.  4th.  Then  go  OA'er  the 
ditch  and  prepare  slip  after  slip  as  the  ditch 
runs  from  the  one  cross  fence  to  the  other, 
and  continue  to  do  this  as  long  as  the  sea- 
son Avill  be  good,  or  the  seed  can  be  soAvn 
Avith  propriety  and  safety. 

I conceive  that  the  only  Avay  to  get 
these  grounds  in  good  order  and  AATth  ex- 
pedition, is  to  give  them  one  good  plough- 
ing and  then  to  tear  them  to  pieces  Avith 
heaA-y  harroAA'S.  Whether  it  be  necessa- 
ry to  cut  doAATi  and  take  off  the  AA'eeds 
previous  to  these  workings  can  be  decided 
better  by  experiments  on  the  spot  than  by 
reasoning  on  it  at  a distance.  My  desire 
is  that  the  ground  shall  be  made  perfectly 
clean,  and  laid  doAAm  smooth;  AA'ithout 
Avhich  meadoAvs  Avill  always  be  foul — 
much  grass  left  in  them,  and  many  scythes 
broken  in  cutting  Avhat  is  taken  off. 

4th.  The  buckAA'heat  AA'hich  has  been 
soAATi  for  manure  ought  to  be  ploughed  in 
the  moment  a sufficiency  of  seed  is  ripe 
to  stock  the  ground  a second  time;  other- 
AA'ise,  so  far  from  its  ansAvering  the  pur- 
pose of  manure,  it  AA'ill  become  an  ex- 
hauster. For  this  reason,  if  the  ploughs 
belongmg  to  the  farm  are  unable  to  turn 
it  in  in  time,  those  of  Muddy  hole,  Dague 
run  and  Union  farm,  must  combine  to  do 
it,  the  Avork  to  be  repaid  by  the  farm 
AA'hich  recewes  the  benefit,  as  soon  as  the 
AA’^ork  is  accomplished  thereat. 

5th.  Where  clover  and  timothy  seeds 
are  mixed  and  sown  together,  alloAv  five 
pints  of  the  first,  and  three  of  the  latter  to 
the  acre;  and  where  timothy  only  is  sown, 
alloAV  four  quarts  to  the  acre.  Let  the 
seed  be  measured  in  the  proportions  here 
allotted,  and  put  into  a half  bushel,  and 
the  half  bushel  filled  Avith  sand  or  dry 
earth,  and  extremely  Avell  mixed  together 
in  your  oaaui  presence  or  by  yourself, 
AA'hich  Avill  ansAver  two  good  purposes, 
Auz:  1st,  to  preA'ent  theft,  for  seeds  thus 
mixed,  would  not  sell — and  2dly,  the 
seedsman  being  accustomed  to  soav  a bush- 
el of  Avheat  to  the  ac^  aa'OuM  be  at  no  loss 
to  cast  a bushel  of  this  or  anything  else, 
regularly  on  that  quantity  of  ground. 

6th.  It  is  expected  you  Avill  begin  to 
SOAV  Avheat  early  in  August,  and  in  ground 
perfectly  clean  and  AA'ell  ploughed.^  I 
AA’ould  have,  and  do  accordingly  direct 
that  not  less  than  five  pecks  of  seed  be 
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sov  ii  on  each  acre.  The  plan  of  the  farm 
over  vhich  you  look  is  given  to  Mr.  Le-sv- 
is.  from  which  the  contents  of  each  field 
may  be  known.  And  it  is  my  express  di- 
rectic  n that  every  watch  and  the  best  at- 
tention may  be  given  to  see  that  this  quan- 
tity actually  is  put  in;  for  I have  strong 
suspicions  (bat  this  ought  not  to  be  hinted 
to  them)  that  the  seedsmen  help  themselves 
to  a prett}’  large  toll. 

7th.  As  soon  as  you  have-  done  sowing 
and  even  before,  if  it  can  be  done  conven- 
iently, you  are  to  set  heartily  about  thresh- 
ing or  treading  out  the  wheat ; and  as  fast 
as  it  is  got  out,  to  have  it  delivered  at  the 
mill  or  elsewhere,  according  to  directions. 
The  longer  this  business  is  delayed,  the 
more  v.-aste  and  embezzlement  will  there 
be  of  the  crop.  The  wheat  is  to  be  well 
cl(  an;.d:  the  chaff  and  light  wheat  are  to 
be  properly  taken  care  of  for  the  horses 
or  other  stock— -and  the  straw  stacked  and 
secured  as  it  ought  to  be  against  weather 
and  -other  injuries;  and  until  the  whole  be 
delivered,  it  will  require  your  constant 
and  close  attention. 

8th.  The  oats  at  the  farm  you  overlook, 
are  I presume  all  cut;  in  that  case,  let  all 
the  sej-thes,  and  cradles,  and  rakes  which 
you  have  received,  be  delivered  over  to 
the  mansion  house;  or  if  you  choose  to 
keep  them  against  next  harve.st  you  must 
be  responsible  for  them  yourself 

9th.  The  presitmption  also  is,  that  the 
dax  is.  ere  this,  pulled;  let  it  be  well  se- 
en; -d  and  at  a proper  season  stripped  ot 
its  seed  and  spread  to  rot.  Durmg  this 
op.T-ution,  le  t it  be  often  turned  and  exam- 
ined, that  it  be  not  overdone,  or  receive  in- 
jury hi  any  other  respect  by  lajdng  out 
too  long. 

luth.  Get  the  cleanest  and  best  wheat 
for  Seed,  and  that  which  is  freest  from  on- 
ions. I would  have  about  one-third  of 
my  a’hole  crop  sown  with  the  common 
wh.  et;  one-third  with  the  white;  and  the 
oths  1'  Third  with  the  yellow  bearded  wheat. 
Th-^  overseers  (with  Daiy,  as  he  knows 
the  st.ite  of  his  owm  farm  and  the  quality 
of  Lie  wheat  which  grows  upon  it,)  may 
mc:.  t and  decide  among  themselves  wheth- 
er it  would  be  best  to  have  some  of  each 
of  these  sorts  on  every  farm;  or  in  order 
more  effectually  to  prevent  mixture,  to 
have  one  sort  only  on  a farm.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  cutting  of  that  which  ripens 
first,  and  so  on,  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  force  of  all  the  farms  instead  of  each 
doiiig  its  orvn  work.  If  the  seed  on  one 
far.  a was  to  be  sown  on  another,  especial- 
ly if  seed  which  grew  on  a light  soil  was 
to  be  sown  on  a stiff  one,  and  that  which 
grew  on  a stiff  one  sow^on  a light  ground, 
advantages  would  unquestionably  result 
from  it. 

1 1th.  The  potatoes  at  the  mansion  house 
must  be  worked  by  the  ploughs  from  Un- 
ion farm,  and  when  this  is  required,  it 
would  be  best,  I conceive,  to  accomplish 
the  work  in  a day. 

12th.  It  is  expected  that  the  fences  will 
be  made  secure,  and  no  damage  permitted 


within  them  by  creatures  of  any  kind,  or 
belonging  to  any  body — mine  any  more 
than  others. 

13th.  The  greatest  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  stocks  of  all  kinds  on  the  farms; 
and  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  their 
manure  and  litter.  They  are  to  be  count- 
ed regularly,  that  no  false  reports  may  be 
made;  and  missing  ones,  if  any,  hunted 
for  until  found,  or  the- manner  of  their  go- 
ing can  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily. 

14th.  A weekly  report,  as  usual,  is  to 
be  handed  to  Mr.  Lewis.  In  this  report, 
that  I may  know  better  how  the  work 
goes  on,  mention  when  you  begin  to 
plough,  hoe,  or  otherwise  Avork'in  a field, 
and  when  that  field  is  finished.  The  in- 
crease, decrease  and  changes  are  to  be 
noted  as  heretofore — and  let  me  ask — 

15th.  Why  are  the  corn  harrotvs 
throAvn  aside,  or  so  little  used  that  I rarely 
of  late  eA-er  see  or  hear  of  their  being  at 
AA'ork?  I have  been  run  to  very  consid- 
erable expense  in  pro  Adding  these  and  oth- 
er implements  for  my  farms;  and  to  my 
great  mortification  and  injury,  find,  gene- 
rally speaking,  that  Avherever  they  Avere 
last  used  they  remam,  if  not  stolen,  till 
required  again;  by  Avhich  means  they  as 
well  as  the  carts,  receive  so  much  injury 
from  the  Avet  Aveather  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  as  to  be  unfit  for  use:  to  repair  or  sup- 
ply tlie  place  of  which,  Avith  new  ones, 
my  carpenters  (Avho  ought  to  be  otherAvise 
employed)  are  continually  occupied  in 
these  jobs.  HarroAA-s,  after  the  ground  is 
AA'ell  broken,  Avould  certainly  AA'eed  and 
keep  the  corn  clean  Avith  more  ease  than 
ploughs.  I hope,  therefore,  they  aatU  be 
used.  And  it  is  my  express  order  that  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  of  the  tools  of  evory 
kind,  carts  and  plantation  implements,  in 
future;  for  lean  no  longer  submit  to  the  los- 
ses I am  continually  sustaining  by  neglect. 

16th.  There  is  nothing  I more  ardently 
desire,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  more  es- 
sential to  my  permanent  interest,  than  the 
raising  of  Iwe  fences  on  proper  ditches  or 
banks;  yet  nothing  has  ever  been,  in  a 
general  Ava^'',  more  shamefully  neglected 
or  mismanaged;  for  instead  of  preparmg 
the  ground  properly  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  and  Aveeding  and  keeping  the 
plants  clean  after  they  come  up-— the  seed 
are  hardly  scratched  into  the  ground  and 
are  suffered  to  be  smothered  by  the  AA'eeds 
and  grass  if  they  do  come  up;  by  AA-hich 
means  the  expense  I have  been  at  in  pur- 
chasing and  sending  the  seeds  (generally 
from  Philadelphia,)  together  AA’ith  the  la- 
bor, such  as  it  is,  that  has  been  incurred, 
is  not  only  lost,  but  (and  which  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  irnportacne  to  me)  season  af- 
ter season  passes  aAvay,  and  I am  as  far 
from  the  accomplishment  of  my  object  as 
ever.  I mention  the  matter  thus  fully  to 
shoAA^  hoAV  anxious  I am  that  all  the  seeds 
which  have  been  soaati  or  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  ditches  should  be  properly 
attended  to;  and  the  deficient  spots  made 
good,  if  you  have  or  can  obtain  the  means 
for  doing  it. 


17th.  There  is  one  thing  I must  cau- 
tion you  against  (Avith out  knoAAfing  Avheth- 
er  there  be  cause  to  charge  you  AAuth  it  or 
not)- — and  that  is  not  to  retain  any  of,  my 
negroes  Avho  are  able  and  fit  to  Avork  in 
the  crop,  in  or  about  your  oAvn  house,  for 
your  OAATi  purposes.  This  I do  not  alloAv 
any  OA’-erscer  to  do.  A small  boy  or  girl 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  Avcod  or  aau- 
ter,  tending  a child,  or  some  such  thing,  I 
do  not  ouject  to;  but  so  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  Avork  out,  I expect  to  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  their  labor  myself. 

18th.  Though  last  mentioned,  it  is  not 
of  the  least  importance,  because  the  peace 
and  good  government  of  the  negroes  de- 
pend upon  it — and  not  less  so  my  interest 
and  your  OAvn  reputation.  I do,  therefore, 
in  explicit  terms,  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  re- 
main constantly  at  home,  (unless  called 
off  by  unavoidable  business,  or  to  attend 
Divine  AA'orship)  and  to  be  constantly  Avith 
your  people  Avdien  there.  There  is  no 
other  sure  Avay  of  getting  Avork  Avell  done 
and  quietly  by  negroes;'  for  Avhen  an  over- 
seer’s back  is  turned  the  most  of  them 
Avill  slight  thmir  work,  or  be  idle  altogeth- 
er. In  AAdiich  case  correction  cannot  re- 
trieve either,  but  often  produces  oatIs  Avhich 
are  AAmrse  than  the  disease.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  mode  but  this  to  prevent  thicA-- 
ing  and  other  disorders,  the  consequence 
of  opportunity.  You  will  recollect  that 
your  time  Ls  paid  for  by  me,  and  if  I am 
deprived  of  it,  it  is  Avorse  than  the  robbing 
my  purse,  because  it  is  also  a breach  of 
trust,  Avhich  any  honest  man  ought  to  hold 
most  sacred.  You  haAu  found  me,  and 
you  Avill  continue  to  find  me  faithful  to  my 
part  of  the  agreement  Avhich  aaus  made 
Avith  jmu,  Avhilst  you  are  attentive  to  your 
part;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
breach  on  one  side  releases  the  obligation 
on  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be 
proAud  to  me  that  you  are  absenting  your- 
self from  the  farm  or  the  people  AAuthout 
just  cause,  I shall  hold  myself  no  more 
bound  to  pay  the  AAmges,  than  you  do  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  charge  AAdiich  is  en- 
trusted to  you  by  one  AA^ho  has  every  dis- 
position to  be 

Your  friend  and  sein^ant. 

Geo.  Washington. 


Important  Improvement  in  Se- 
lecting Seed  Wheat.-— In  the  selec- 
tion of  seed-AA’heat,  take  at  least  six  bush- 
els of  a good  quality,  then  take  a sieve  or 
screen  AAUth  holes  sufficiently  large,  so 
that  five  bushels  of  the  six  aauII  pass  thro’ 
it.  The  one  bushel  that  remains  aauII  be 
kernels  of  the  largest  size,  and  this  should 
be  used  for  seed.  When  this  seed  is  soaati 
and  germiqjites,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blades  Avhich  spring  from  it  Avill  be  uni- 
form, and  present  the  same  healthy  ap-  ' 
pearance,  and  will  maintain  the  same 
equality  until  the  time  of  harvesting. — 
Thus  instead  of  having  so  great  a propor- 
tion of  small  weakly  stocks  start  from  dis- 
eased or  pinched  kernels,  which  can  never 
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produce  anything  but  small  straw  and 
consequently  wheat  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty, the  whole  Avill  stand  a fair  chance  to 
cmne  to  maturity,  divested  of  many  evils 
which  attend  the  sowing  of  grain  \yhere 
sifting  is  neglected. 

But,  says  the  reader,  this  important  dis- 
covery of  which  you  speak,  don’t  amount 
to  any  thing  after  all.  It  has  been  knovvn 
for  years,  that  to-  sift  out  the  small  grains 
from  seed-wheat  is  a good  idea^  and  is  now 
generally  practised  among  our  best  far- 
mers. I will  respectfully  ask  such,  have 
you  ever  known  sifting  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent I propose?  If  you  have  not,  you 
know  hut  little  of  the  real  benefits  that 
will  result  fronr  this  discovery  and  a prac- 
{ice  in  accordance  with  its  reasonable 
theory. 

I am  informed  that  Isaac  Bowles,  Esq., 
of  this  town,  tried  the  experiment  the  past 
season,  and  the  result  was  what  we  had 
good  reason  to  expect,  the  most  perfect 
growth  of  wheat  he  has  ever  raised.  I 
believe  if  this  practice  should  be  adopted 
generally  by  the  farmers  of  this  State,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  wheat  crop 
would  in  a very  few  years  be  increased 
one-quarter  by  the  simple  process  of  sift- 
ing seed  in  the  proportion  I have  named, 
and  no  farmer  need  be  afraid  of  injuring 
his  seed  by  carrying  the  principle  to  too 
great  an  extreme.  The  improvement  is 
within  tire  reach  of  every  farmer,  and  he 
can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point. 

\_Mjinc  Furmer. 

Gapes  in  Chickens.— Take  as  much 
soft  soap  as  will  cover  the  thumb-nail,  and 
mix  it  with  meal  dough.  Give  it  the 
chickens  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  If 
this  fails  on  the  first  application  it  rarely 
does  on  the  second.  {4-nKricun  Fai’mer. 

RENOVATION  OF  SOILS. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  of  renovating  soils,  but  to  state 
the  result  of  an  experiment  in  wheat  cuh 
ture.  The  soil  was  rather  a stiff  clay, 
and  having  been  some  thirty-five  years  in 
arable  condition,  and  for  much  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  time  very  productive  of 
wheat,  it  had  been,  for  want  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  benefits  of  the  “rotation  sys- 
tem,” sadly  abused.  In  1838,  it  was  sum- 
mer fallowed,  having  laid  the  four  years 
previous  to  sheep  pasture,  but  the  crop  of 
Avheat  which  followed  was  very  ordinary, 
not  yielding  ten  bushels  to  the  acre;  which 
in  part  arose  from  the  adhesive  and  clam- 
my nature  of  the  soil,  causing  the  frost  to 
heave  a very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  plants  on  the  surface  to  perish.  This 
is  well  known  to  be  a very  common  oc- 
currence, in  our  climate,  with  heavy  clay 
lands,  if  soiyed  late;. but  this  was  not  the 
fact  in  the  last  particular,  mnd  the  grotyth 
in  the  fall  was  beyond  an  average.  Af- 
ter the  crop  was  harvested,  I obseryed  on 
all  parts  of  the  field,  numerous  cracks  on 
the  surface,  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
is  usual  with  similar  soils.  I contempla- 


ted giving  the  field  a heavy  manuring  the 
following  season,  and  plant  with  corn;  but 
subsequently  changed  my  plan,  having 
resolved  to  adopt  the  course  recommended 
as  above,  by  Chaptal.  I consequently 
applied  aiiout  twenty-five  large  cart  loads 
of  coarse,  unfermented  manure,  drawn 
from  my  sheep  barns,  to  the  acre,  which 
was  spread  no  faster  than  the  ploughs 
would  cover.  The  plants,  in  the  fall,  as- 
sumed so  dark  a green,  that  I was  a little 
apprehensive  of  the  usual  rank  growth 
before  harvest,  which  almost  invariably 
follows  the  direct  application  of  manure 
to  the  wheat  crop,  as  well  as  large  dis- 
proportion of  straw  to  the  berry.  But 
doubtless  owing  to  the  great  poverty  of 
the  soil,  these  results  did  not  follow.  The 
field  averaged  over  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  is  about  the  average  produc- 
tion of  well  tilled  fallow  land,  sown  time- 
ly, and  in  favorable  seasons,  in  this  im- 
mediate quarter.  The  coarse  manure 
had  evidently  effected  a material  modifi- 
cation of  the  soil,  as  few  cracks  were  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  surface,  after  harvest, 
showing  most  clearly,  that  it  was  more 
friable.  It  is  a year  ago  last  spring, 
since  the  grass-seed  was  sown  upon  it, 
and  a miore  luxuriant  covering  of  clover, 

I have  rarely  seen,  than  the  field  now 
presents;  which  is  another  proof  of  some 
renovation  of  the  soil,  otherwise  very 
much  of  the  clover  Avould  liave  been 
thrown  out  by  the  frost  of  last  spring.  It 
is  my  present  impre  ssion,  that  if  this  field 
is  permitted  to  rest  for  two  or  three  years 
longer,  and  then  sowed  with  buckwheat 
and  ploughed  under  when  in  blow,  pre- 
paratory to  wheat,  in  consideration  of 
what  has  already  been  done,  its  original 
fertility  will  be  nearly  restored,  and  in 
some  measure  the  adhesive  and  clammy 
texture  of  the  soil  destroyed. 

But  while  on  this  subject,  I beg  leave 
to  enter  a protest  against  applying  ma- 
nure, except  compost,  directly  to  the  wheat 
crop,  unless  as  in  the  above  case,  when 
the  soil  is  rendered  cjuite  unproductive, 
by  long  and  “skinning”  management,  be- 
fore agricultural  periodicals  taught  us 
better.  You  will  permit  me  to  quote 
your  remarks,  gentlemen,  on  this  point; 
for  I am  quite  sure  they  cannot  be  kept 
too  much  “before  the  people,”  from  the 
7.th  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  taken  from 
a sterling  article  on  “Wheat  Culture.”-— 
“One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  direct  ma- 
nuring for  the  wheat  crop,  arises  from  the 
liability  of  the  grain  so  manured,  to 
lodge.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  stem, 
renders  it  unable  to  support  its  own  weight. 
It  is  soft  and  flexible,  contains  much  less 
silex  than  those  grown  in  a poorer  soil; 
the  wheat  does  not  usually  perfect  its  ber- 
ry, and  at  ail  times,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  or  cuticle,  it  is  more  liable  to 
mildew  and  rust.  These  things  render 
it  certainly  unadvisable,  unless  the  land  is 
very^  poor  and  reduced,  to  apply  unfer- 
mented manure  to  wheat,”  My  otyn  ex- 


perience, as  well  as  thousands  of  others, 
in  times  past,  will  attest  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  As  nearly  as  possible  my  prac- 
tice conforms  to  the  “rotation  syetem;” 
and  I apply  my  manure  in  an  unfermented 
state,  to  my  corn  and  potato  crops,  and 
top-dressing'  of  meadows. 

L.  A.  Morrell. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

Having  to  a certain  extent  succeeded  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  limestone 
soil,  generally  considered  uncongenial  to 
its  grorvth,  I forward  by  your  request  a 
short  accormt  of  the  method  of  cultivation 
and  mode  of  nursing  adopted. 

The  orchard,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
trees,  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
At  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  was 
in  grass,  but  was  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  plough,  and  has  since  been 
thoroughly  tilled  every  year,  yielding  al- 
ternatel}’’  heavy  crops  of  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes and  ruta  baga,  The  trees  have 
also  been  examined  once,  and  sometimes 
twice  a year,  for  worms,  but  have  not 
generally  been  much  infested  b}''  them. 

This  comparative  exemption  is  no  doubt 
in  consequence  of  the  various  alkaline 
substances  tvhich  have  been  successfully 
used.  The  most  remarkable  and  imme- 
diate efiect  has  followed  the  use  of  what 
is  termed  “fallen  lime,”  fresh  from  the 
kiln;  which,  when  applied  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  half  a peck  to  the  roots  of 
unhealthy  trees,  and  covered  with  earth, 
has  restored  a healthy  color  to  the  leaves; 
and  trees  which  did  not  look  worth  a 
week’s  purchase  have  produced  fair  crops 
of  good  fruit  in  after  years.  Ashes  from 
anthracite  coal  have  also  been  applied 
Avith  very  good  effect.  These  applica- 
tions have  usually  been  made  in_^  the 
spring,  but  occasionally  later  in  the  sea- 
son. This  year  wood  ashes  Avere  used 
in  June  AAuth  a marked  benefit.  Soap- 
suds hav'e  also  been  applied  to  advantage. 
In  fact,  any  substance,  Avhich  by  its  caus- 
tic quality  is  destructive  of  insect  life, 
must  be  beneficial,  proAuded  it  be  not  ap- 
plied in  quantities  sufficient  to  injure  A-e- 
getation.  It  is  an  interesting  and  encour- 
aging circumstance,  that  several  substan- 
ces combine  the  properties  of  destructive- 
ness to  insectivorous  life,  AAuth  a direct  and 
positive  stimulating  effect  upon  vegeta- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this  fact,  my 
friend  Dr.  Noble  has  applied  oil  soap  to 
a portion  of  his  extenswe  peach  orchard, 
in  the  State  of  DelaAA'are,  to  manifest  ad- 
vantage. 

The  mild  weather  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary AAdll  sometimes  bring  forAA'ard  ve- 
getation, so  that  the  peach  trees  are  liable 
to  blossom  prematurely.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  by 
covering  the  roots  about  the  body  of  the 
trees  with  Avheat  straAv,  Avhen  the  ground 
is  deeply  frozen  in  AAdnter.  This  process, 
by  retarding  vegetation,  has  secured  them 
from  the  danger  of  the  late  frosts. 

Morris  Longstretii. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  SANDY  SOILS. 

The  Hon.  W.  Clark,  of  Northampton, 
has  been  the  great  pioneer  in  the  improve- 
ment of  sandy  soils,  and  from  the  suc- 
cessful results  he  has  achieved,  we  may 
fairly  class  him  among  the  great  agricul- 
tural reformers  of  the  present  day.  He 
has  already  given  to  the  public  the  theory 
of  his  operations,  which  we  hope  to  find 
room  to  lay  before  our  readers  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  Our  object  now  is  simply  to 
give  his  practice,  and  after  our  farmers 
have  begun  the  good  work  of  reclaiming 
their  almost  barren  wastes,  it  will  he  a 
pleasure  for  them  to  look  into  the  modus 
operayidi^  and  see  the  reasons  of  their 
success.  There  are  three  essential  fea- 
tures in  this  practice,  and  the  simultane- 
ous adoption  of  each  is  essential  to  effect 
the  desired  object.  The  first  is  the  fre- 
quent and  thorough  use  of  the  roller;  the 
second,  a constant  covering  of  crops  on 
the  ground;  the  third  is  the  introduction 
of  clover  and  grass  as  a fertilizer.  To 
illustrate  this,  we  give  the  history  of  a 
single  field  of  some  forty  acres  of  worn- 
out  sandy  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  This 
field  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  some  eight 
or  ten  years  since  for  nine  dollars  per 
acre,  while  the  fertile  bottom  lands,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  towm,  would  sell  readily 
for  $150  to  $200.  His  object  was  first 
to  get  a crop  of  corn  if  possible,  and  the 
land  being  too  poor  for  this,  he  carried  on 
to  it  a moderate  quantity  of  peat  or  swamp 
muck,  which  was  found  in  the  low  places 
on  the  same  field.  We  may  observe  in 
passing,  this  peat  and  muck  exist  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  throughout  New 
England,  and  we  consider  it  of  vastly 
more  intrinsic  value  to  the  community 
th^n  all  the  gold  mines  that  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  our  Southern  neighbors  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  With  this  dressing, 
say  of  fifteen  to  thirty  loads  to  the  acre, 
the  whole  cost  of  which  consists  simply 
in  digging  and  throwing  into  heaps,  to  be 
drained,  and  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere, 
after  which  it  is  carried  either  by  carts  or 
sleds  in  winter  on  to  the  adjacent  ground; 
the  land  is  then  ploughed,  and  whatever 
scurf,  sand  grass,  rushes,  mosses,  pusseys 
and  briars  there  may  be  on  the  land  are 
turned  under,  and  such  is  the  digestibility 
of  the  soil,  all  these  raw'  materials  are  at 
once  converted  into  humus  or  geine  as 
food  for  the  required  plants.  This  sandy 
soil  has  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  and  if 
it  cannot,  as  that  voracious  biped  has  the 
credit  of  doing,  digest  old  shoes,  iron 
spikes,  and  junk  bottles,  it  can  dissolve 
and  convert  into  vegetable  chyle,  w'hatev- 
er  organized  matter  is  given  to  it.  The 
effect  of  this  comparatively  slight  dress- 
ing yielded  a first  crop  of  some  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  enough  to  pay 
for  the  first  cost  of  the  land,  and  the  w^holc 
expense  of  producing  it.  But  while  the 
corn  w'as  growing,  say  from  the  20th  of 
July  to  the  10th  of  August,  rye  wdth  red 
and  white  clover  seed  Avas  soaati,  and  the 


corn  being  so  planted  as  to  admit  of  har- 
rowing tw'o  Avays,  or  even  four  if  neces- 
sary, it  AA^as  AA^ell  got  in  Avith  the  harroAV, 
and  the  ground  being  amply  protected  by 
the  corn  during  the  sultry  Aveather  of  this 
season,  the  neAv  seed  took  a vigorous 
start,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  Avas  some- 
Avhat  matured,  it  Avas  cut  and  carried  off 
the  ground,  and  the  nerv  groAvth  then  had 
the  entire  possession.  The  roller  Avas 
then  thoroughly  applied,  as  also  in  the 
folloAAung  spring.  The  early  soAving 
gives  strength  to  the  roots  of  both  rye  and 
clover,  and  renders  hazard  of  AAunter  kill- 
ing either,  especially  the  clover,  much 
less.  When  from  any  cause  he  is  pre- 
vented from  soAving  the  clover  early,  it  is 
omitted  till  early  in  the  following  spring; 
a postpQnement  that  should  be  aA’^oided 
Avhen  possible,  as  it  thus  loses  a year’s 
time,  requiring  another  season  to  mature. 
The  rye  is  cut  the  folloAving  summer, 
w'-hen  the  clover  is  suffered^  to  remain, 
shedding  its  seed  upon  the  ground  for  a 
successwe  crop.  The  folloAving  season, 
if  in  a proper  condition,  it  is  again  put 
into  corn  or  rye  according  to  its  fertility, 
and  the  course  is  again  rencAved.  The 
land,  how'ever,  usually  requires  an  addi- 
tional season  in  clover,  and  sometimes 
more,  to  give  the  requisite  fe^-tility.  Mr. 
C.  shoAved  us  a field,  Avhich  from  the  ori- 
ginally poor  condition  described,  AA'ithout 
the  addition  of  any  manure  or  peat  or 
muck,  has  produced  him  five  crops  in  se- 
ven years,  the  last,  Avhich  he  had  but  just 
taken  off,  yielding  seventeen  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This,  it  Avill  be  readily  admit- 
ted, is  a large  crop  for  poor  land,  and 
much  beyond  the  average  yield  in  Ncav 
England.  The  groAvth  of  the  clover  on 
this  field,  of  this  spring’s  soAving,  w'as 
promising  in  the  highest  degree,  and  as 
evenly  set  as  in  the  best  land,  gwing  ba- ery 
promise  of  a large  crop  the  next  season, 
Avhich  of  course  is  designed  to  be  added 
to  the  soil  for  its  future  improvement. 
When  the  land  is  first  put  into  use,  (for 
Mr.  C.  has  several  other  similar  fields 
which  have  been  variously  treated,  though 
ahvays  on  the  same  principles,)  and  it  is 
too  poor  to  produce  a paying  crop  of  corn, 
and  he  has  not  time  to  add  the  muck,  he 
turns  under  the  surface  vegetation,  and 
puts  on  a crop  of  rye,  ahv'ays  accompa- 
nying this  with  the  clover,  and  after  one 
year’s  crop  from  this  last,  he  never  fails 
in  a fair  yield  of  corn.  On  a field  thus 
treated,  without  any  dressing  of  muck,  he 
got  tAventy-seA'en  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
for  the  first  crop,  and  after  an  interval  of 
another  season,  obtained  thirty-three  bush- 
els on  the  same  land,  shoAving  a decided 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
A slight  dressing  of  plaster  is  generally, 
though  not  ahvays,  used,  and  never  ex- 
ceeds half  a bushel  to  the  acre.  Mr.  C. 
admits  that  more  plaster  might  be  useful; 
Ave  think  one  or  tAvo  bushels  per  acre 
would  be  applied  Avith  decided  advantage, 
but  it  is  purchased  at  a high  price,  about 
$10  per  ton,  and  as  economy  and  a self- 


sustaining  policy  has  been  a prominent 
principle  in  this  system,  this  is  all  that  has 
thus  far  been  afforded.  The  muck  Avould 
in  all  cases  be  a valuable,  remunerating 
addition,  but  this  he  has  not  always  the 
time  to  give,  and  at  the  prices  he  has  paid 
for  his  land,  he  can  afford  to  leave  it  once 
in  tAvo  or  three  years  in  clover,  by  Avhich 
it  is  renovated,  and  for  the  present  per- 
haps this  may  be  the  most  judicious  plan. 
As  lands  become  dearer,  hoAvev':r,  Avhich 
they  are  rapidly  doing  under  this  man- 
agement, they  being  noAv  Avorth  $20  to 
$30  per  acre,  of  no  better  quality  than 
such  as  he  bought  a feAv  years  since  at 
$8  to  $12,  the  policy  of  m.aRuring  AA'ill 
become  more  expedient,  though  the  ra- 
pidly improving  nature  of  this  system  Avill 
give  greater  efficacy  to  the  cloA'er  crop  as 
a fertilizer. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  eieA'ated  noles 
and  barren  planes,  that  so  lately  exhibited 
nothing  but  a craAvling  sand,  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  clover  roots  in  this  other- 
AA'ise  impracticable  material,  gradually 
changing  its  inadhesive  character  to  a 
firmly  connected  mass,  sho’.viug  a furrow 
slice  that  AA'ould  gratify  the  most  practised 
eye.  Mr.  Clark  acknoAvledges  his  sur- 
prise at  the  facility  Avith  Avhich  the  clover 
takes,  and  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  use 
of  the  roller.  We  are  inclined  to  concede 
much  to  that  instrument,  but  think  for  his 
Avhite  and  other  clover  he  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  plaster.  Of  this  we  have 
more  to  say  hereafter. 

We  observe  the  Avoodchucks,  Avho  art 
arrant  epicures  and  gourmands  in  their  se- 
lection of  esculents,  and  especially  of 
SAveet  and  abundant  clover  fields,  are  thor- 
oughly colonized  OA-er  all  the  fields  of  Mn 
C.  They  folloAV  him,  as  our  politicians 
do  the  successful  candidate  of  'executive 
dispensations  for  John  Randolpli’s  seven 
principles,  the  fiA'e  Iouats  and  tAA'o  fishes. 
They  snuff  his  green  patches  of  trefoils, 
and  instanter  abandon  the  poverty-stricken 
fields  of  his  unthrifty  neighbors.  His 
crop  of  Avoodchucks,  though  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  shoe  crop  at  Lynn,  may 
soon  be  Avell  AVorth  the  harvesting. 

Mr.  C.  has  not  pursued  this  cultivation 
sufficiently  long  to  have  matured  a sys- 
tem of  rotation,  Avhich,  hcAA'cver,  he  vir- 
tually practices  AAdth  some  A'ariations,  from 
his  OAvm  judgment.  A little  more  expe- 
rience Avill  enable  him  to  determine  AA'heth- 
er  a crop  can  be  taken  more  advantageous- 
ly every  second  or  every  third  year;  but 
Ave  are  satisfied  wdth  a moderate  dressing 
for  the  corn,  the  rotation  might  be  of  three 
years’  duration,  affording  ahcrnately  corn, 
rye,  and  clover,  the  last  to  be  added  entire 
Avhen  dry,  to  the  soil,  for  its  improvement. 
Green  crops  are  never  used  as  improvers, 
they  ahvays  being  alloAved  to  mature  be- 
fore turning  under.  Plaster  should  al- 
ways be  added,  unless  ashes  or  lime  can 
be  more  economically  applied;  but  the 
former  is  limited  in  supply,  and  die  latter 
is  to  be  had  only  at  a price  Avhich  Aidll  ef- 
fectually prevent  its  use  in  diis  region. 
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Here,  then,  we'  have  a system  for  re- 
claiming barren  wastes  within  every  one’s 
reach  ; costing  nothing,  and  yielding 
a great  deal;  and  if  this  were  rigidly 
carried  into  practice,  how  soon  should  we 
see  the  naked  sand  banks  that  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  every  where  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Atlantic,  con- 
vened into  verdant,  luxuriant  fields.  Y et 
for  the  want  of  the  application  and  steady 
perseverance  in  this  plain,  straight-for- 
ward, simple  course,  how  many  will  con- 
tinue to  live  on  in  ignorant  poverty,  when 
they  might  with  less  toil,  and  the  use  of  a 
moderate  share  of  intelligence,  have  a 
competency.  A single  bar  left  down  in 
this  practice,  lets  in  the  whole  herd  of 
Pharaoh’s  lean  kine.  "Without  the  roller 
and  plaster  you  get  no  clover;  if  you  cut 
oft'  the  clover  when  grown,  you  get  no 
subsequent  crop;  or  if  you  crop  too  close- 
ly or  rapidly,  the  clover-bearing  proper- 
ties of  the  soil  are  exhausted,  and  new 
manures,  or  years  of  idle,  wasteful  fallow 
are  necessary  to  resuscitate  it;  whereas, 
by  a careful  observance  of  the  above 
plan,  the  ground  is  constantly  anct  profi- 
tably at  work,  bearing  its  burdens  on 
equitable  shares,  giving  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  to  you,  and  reserving  the  remain- 
der to  itself,  to  enable  it  to  continue  the 
supply.  Though  Mr.  C.  does  not  connect 
any  grazing  or  stock-feeding  with  these 
operations,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
most  advantageously  and  profitably  be  as- 
sociated with  them.  Cattle  and  sheep 
can  be  put  on  to  the  rye  fields  both  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  when  sufficiently  thick 
and  stout  to  justify  it,  and  when  well  sod- 
ded over  with  clover,  what  more  mutually 
advantageous  to  cattle  and  land  than  such 
a copartnership. 

We  must  add  a word  for  the  benefit  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  no  sandy  or 
sterile  soils,  nothing  but  virgin  fertility, 
falsely  estimated  to  be  exhaustless.  We 
beg  all  such  to  consider  that  the  princi- 
ple5  for  reclaiming,  are  the  principles  for 
preserving  also;  that  no  land  is  so  rich 
but  that  it  can  be  exhausted,  unless  fed  by 
inundations,  and  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  sustaining  their  lands  in  the  highest 
condition  of  fertility,  than  by  a wasteful 
system  of  cropping,  first  to  reduce  them, 
to  be  resuscitated  again  by  slow  and  pain- 
ful efforts,  or  abandoned  to  posterity  to  be 
gradually  reclaimed  by  the  sure,  though 
dilatory  operations  of  nature,  to  that  state 
of  fertility  in  which  they  might  easily 
have  been  preserved. 

• There  are  some  particular  advantages 
that  attach  to  the  tillage  of  light  sand  y 
soils.  They  require  the  least  possible  ef- 
fort to  plough  and  harrow,  and  these  ope- 
rations can  he  performed  at  all  seasons 
when  not  frozen;  no  season  is  too  wet, 
too  late,  or  too  early  for  them.  They  re- 
quire no  underdraining,  and  the  food  for 
vegetables,  in  whatever  shape  it  is  added, 
however  crude  and  indigestible,  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  pabulum  for  the  re- 
quired crop.  The  amount  of  corn  and 


rye  afforded  per  acre  would  not  satisfy  a 
western  farmer,  and  very  properly  too, 
but  he  must  recollect  that  his  prices  sel- 
dom exceed  one-half  of  those  obtained  at 
the  east,  rye  and  corn  being  worth  usual- 
ly sixty  to  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  straw  and  stalks  go  far  towards  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  luxu- 
ries also,  of  good  buildings,  which  are 
always  to  he  had  for  less  than  cost,  good 
roads,  schools  and  churches,  and  all  the 
accompaniments  of  a matured  and  Avell 
ordered  society  are  at  hand,  and  are  co- 
gent reasons  for  reconciling  the  reftecting 
mind  to  the  absence  of  that  superabundant 
fertility  which  so  universally  character- 
izes the  TV^eSt.  [Amencan  Agriculturalist. 


Pumpkins. — Early  in  April  I plough- 
ed a small  field,  deep  and  close;  threw 
abought  eight  buckloads  of  barn-yard 
compost  broadcast  to  the  acre,  and  forth- 
with planted  pumpkin  seed  at  five  feet 
distance  in  checks.  I Cultivated  as  corn 
until  the  middle  of  May,  ivhen  the  ground 
was  pretty  well  covered  in  the  more  lux- 
uriant spots  of  the  vines.  I then  took 
hoes  in  hand  and  planted,  in  the  replant- 
ing manner,  corn  in  each  pumpkin  hill— - 
the  corn  having  remained  in  soak  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  came  up  at  once,  greiv 
off  kindly,  and  yields  a fair  crop  of  corn 
-—no  vacant  rows— -corn  in  all. 

Previously  the  pumpkin  vines  got  such 
a start  they  were  not  checked  by  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  and  now  exhibit  a 
small  field  more  abundantly  bespeckled 
Avith  pumpkins,  than  any  I e\er  saAV  by 
fourfold.  My  neighbors  seldom  pass 
Avithout  inquiring  hoAv  I raise  so  many 
pumpkins  and  a fair  crop  of  corn  together? 
I tell  them  frankly  the  mode  of  culture, 
and  the  pumpkins  shoAV  the  result.  I am 
astonished  at  my  success;  my  little  field-— 
I ought  to  call  it  patch— -is  the  admiration 
of  all,  and  if  this  short  account  of  the 
matter  should  be  the  means  of  helping 
my  hrother  farmers  to  a like  success,  the 
end  in  vieAV  is  obtained. 

Pauvus  Agricola. 

[Nashville  Agriculticrist. 


Salting  Horses. — A curious  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Parker’s  Treaties  on  Salt; 
“A  person  Avho  kept  sixteen  farming  hor- 
ses, made  the  folloAving  experiment  Avith 
seven  of  them  which  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  take  salt  with  their  food.  Lumps  of 
rock-salt  Avere  laid  in  their  mangers,  and 
these  lumps,  previously  Aveighed,  were 
examined  Aveekly,  to  ascertain  what  quan- 
tity had  been  consumed,  and  it  was  re- 
peatedly found  that  whenever  these  horses 
were  fed  on  old  hay  and  corn,  they  con- 
sumed only  from  2 1-2  to  3 oz.  per  day, 
hut  that  Avhen  they  Avere  fed  with  new 
hay,  they  took  6 oz.  per  day.”  This 
should  convince  us  of  the  expediency  of 
permitting  our  cattle  the  free  use  of  salt 
at  all  times,  and  it  cannot  be  given  in  so 
convenient  a form  as  rock-salt,  it  being 


much  more  palatable  than  the  article  in  a 
refined  state,  and  by  far  cheaper.  A good 
lump  should  ahvays  be  kept  in  a box  by 
the  side  of  eA^ery  animal,  Avithout  fear 
that  it  will  ever  be  taken  in  excess. 

[Farmers’  C.tLinet. 


Application  of  Manure.— -The 
most  essential  point  in  my  estimation  is 
not  thoroughly  looked  at,  viz : the  mak- 
ing of  the  most  of  our  manure  alter  once 
made.  Some  say  put  it  where  you  are 
going  to  plant  corn  or  potatoes,  and  plough 
it  under,  and  it  Avill  ferment  and  rot,  and 
as  the  soil  is  thirsty  it  AAdll  absorb  it.  So 
it  Avill  for  a season;  but  as  you  plough 
and  hoe,  you  stir  up  the  manure  and  leave 
it  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  and  it 
evaporates  and  is  AA^asted.  The  spring 
folloAving,  you  plough  and  soav  the  same 
field  Avith  oats,  as  is  generally  the  case; 
and  here  you  not  only  expose  the  manure, 
but  the  first  crop,  after  it  is  AA^ell  mixed 
Avith  the  soil,  is  one  calculated  to  impo- 
verish it  the  most.  Then  comes  a crop 
of  rye  or  Avheat,  AA'hich,  Avith  your  oats 
and  corn,  exhausts  three-fourths  of  the 
manure.  Thus  in  my  estimation  this 
three-fourths  is  lost  to  the  farm. 

The  question  then  arises,  Avhat  shall 
we  do  Avith  our  manure?  Why,  sir,  1 
Avould  advise  to  put  it  Avhere  you  soav  rye 
or  oats,  and  plough  it  under,  and  let  it 
stay  there,  and  soav  grass-seed  for  your 
first  crop,  and  smooth  it  doAAui  to  meadoAv 
or  pasture.  Then  you  Avould  have  large 
crops  of  grain  and  grass  for  fodder  and  te 
make  manure  Avith,  besides  the  compost 
heap.  Then  you  Avill  have  a rich  mea- 
doAV  pasture  -for  your  planting,  instead  of 
a plough-Avorn  field  that  needs  thirty  ©r 
forty  loads  of  manure  to  be  fit  to  till. 

[forwzers’  Gazette. 


Relief  of  Choked  Cattle. — I find 
in  your  October  number,  a receipt  by  Da- 
vid F.  Lott,  to  relieve  choked  cattle.  I 
some  months  since  sent  to  the  Agricultu- 
rist, Nashville,  a receipt,  and  in  a few 
AA'eeks  after  its  publication,  recewed  the 
thanks  of  a gentleman,  Avho,  by  using  the 
prescribed  means,  saA'ed  a fine  horse,  af- 
ter trying  all  other  means  recommended 
Avithout  effect.  Raise  one  of  the  fore 
feet  as  the  smith  does  when  shoeing  a 
horse,  tie  a strong  cord,  Avhip-cord  or 
drum-line  Avill  answer,  tight  above  the 
knee,  Avhile  the  foot  is  up;  let  the  foot  go, 
and  if  the  animal  refuse  to  put  it  to  the 
ground,  as  it  probably  will,  a smart  stroke 
Avith  a Avhip  must  be  dealt,  and  in  a se- 
cond the  beast  is  relieved;  be  careful  in 
tying  the  string  to  tie  a slip  knot  that  you 
can  loosen  quick,  for  the  pain  is  excruci- 
ating. How  it  operates  is  immaterial; 
my  theory,  probably  a false  one,  is  this ; 
the  hard  cord,  acting  on  the  nerA^es  of  the 
arm,  produces  nausea,  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  are  relaxed,  and  the  substance  by 
which  the  brute  is  choked  is  thrown  from 
the  gullet.  John  A.  Jonbs. 

Fairie  Knowl,  Geo.,  1842. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1843. 


TO  SOUTHERN  PLANTERS. 

In  obedience  to  a promise  made  some  time 
since,  we  have  entered  upon  a new  enterprise, 
and  to-day  send  forth  for  your  inspection,  and, 
we  fondly  hope,  jmur  approval,  the  first  number 
of  the  “Southern  Cultivator.”  In  commenc- 
ing a work  of  such  importance  to  the  cultivators 
©f  the  soil,  w'e  have  been  influenced  by  no  other 
motives  than  to  contribute  our  humble  but  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  the  restoration  of  the  exhausted 
lands  of  the  country,  to  introduce  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  agriculture,  and  to  afford  an  ac- 
ceptable medium  for  the  interchange  of  views 
between  planters,  upon  a subject  in  which  all 
classes  of  society  are  so  deeply  interested.  We 
have  seen  and  felt  the  blighting  effects  upon  the 
intere.sts  and  independence  of  Southern  planters, 
vv'hich  have  been  produced  by  the  too  common 
and  fatal  system  of  Agriculture  almost  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  it  has  long  been  to  us  a 
source  of  deep  anxiety.  To  correct  the  evils  of 
a system  so  long  established  and  practised  upon, 
and  to  introduce  one  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  whole  population,  we  are 
fully  aware,  is  a work  of  no  ordinary  labor, 
both  physical  and  mental;  but  when  w^e  reflect 
upon  the  important  advantages  which  a proper 
direction  of  our  energies  promises  to  develope 
to  the  great  agidcultural  interests  of  the  South, 
we  enter  upon  the  duties  wuth  the  highest  confi- 
dence of  success,  relying  for  aid  upon  those 
who  have  embarked  in  this  valuable  and  inter- 
esting pursuit.  To  the  Planters,  therefore,  of 
.Georgia  and  the  surrounding  Southern  States, 
do  we  appeal  for  aid  in  this  enterprise — we  a.sk 
not  only  their  influence  in  circulating  the  v/ork 
among  all  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  but,  as  we  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  derive  its  chief  interest 
from  an  interchange  of  their  views  upon  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  gene- 
ral business  of  the  farm,  we  invite  theii’  cordial 
and  sincere  co-operation  in  forwarding  to  us 
their  views,  and  the  result  of  experiments  in 
every  departnaent  of  this  deeply  interesting 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  a work  worthy  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  to  which 
it  shall  be  specially  and  exclusively  devoted, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  man  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  an 
enlightened  system  of  culture  for  our  great  sta- 
ple products,  wall  withhold  his  zealous  support. 
With  this  brief  introduction,  we  commit  the 
work  to  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  especial 
benefit  it  has  been  undertaken,  not  doubting 
their  readiness  to  unite  with  us  cordially  in  a 
Zealous  .^d  snergetic  effort  to  accomplish  what- 


ever the  most  sanguine  friend  of.  the  cause  may 
anticipate. 

GIVE  US  YOUR  AH). 

This  number  ofthe  “Southern  Cultivator’’ 
■will  be  sent  to  Postmaster.s,  and  other  citizens, 
in  eveiy  section  ofthe  >State,  and  to  manj^  in  the 
adjoining  States,  who"  are  not  subscribers,  and 
wemo.st  respectfally  a.sk  them  to  exhibit  it  to 
their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  solicit  subscrip- 
tions. To  all  such  as  may  receive  it,  therefore, 
we  desire  to  say. 

We  send)^!!  the  "Southern  Cultivator, ’’be- 
lieving you  feel  a sufficient  interest  in  the  can.'^e 
of  Agriculture,  to  lend  your  aid  in  giving  it  a 
general  circulation  among  the  planters  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  woik.  as  its  ti- 
tle imports,  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  South- 
ern Agriculture,  and  whatever  pertains  to  the 
business  of  the  Agriculturist,  in  all  its  varied 
departments;  and,  in  order  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  humble  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
subscription  price  is  only  ONE  DOLLAR 
per  year,  aiavays  in  advance.  If  it  please  imu, 
sir,  to  contribute  your  aid,  we  shall  feel  grateful 
for  the  conrte.sy,  and  hope  you  will  be  abund- 
antly compensated  by  the  great  good  it  will  ac- 
complish. 

In  presenting  to  the  planters  of  the  South,  the 
first  number  of  the  “Southern  Cultivator,” 
■v’bich  circnnistances  beyond  our  control  have 
delayed  to  a much  later  period  than  we  anticipa- 
ted -u’hen  our  pro.spectus  -was  first  issued,  we  de- 
sire to  remark,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  very  lim- 
ited patronage  as  jmt  bestowed,  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  our  making  the  wmrk  wAat  we  hoped 
to  do  -when  we  determined  to  embark  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  what  every  Southern  man  -would 
he  pleased  to  see  it.  To  render  it  a Avork-vmrthy 
of  the  noble  cause  in  wliich  it  is  engaged,  and 
everv  way  acceptable  to  the  agi’iculturi.sts  of  the 
country,  much  money  must  be  expended  in  the 
procurement  of  drawings,  and  cuts  of  the  vari 
ous  implements  of  husbandry  and  animals,  ne. 
cessary  to  be  thus  illustrated  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  readers  of  the  work,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  society. — 
Relying,  therefore,  exclusively  upon  the  sub- 
scription list  to  be  reimbursed  in  this  expendi- 
ture, it  is  equally  a matter  of  interest  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  patrons  of  the  work,  that  it  should 
have  an  extensive  circulation,  which  can  alone 
defray  the  expense.  While,  then,  Ave  assure 
those  Auho  haA^e  already  promptly  entered  their 
na-mes  upon  onr  list,  that  we  .shall  proceed  with 
the  publication  of  the  present  A'olume  to  its  com- 
pletion, and  shall  devote  our  best  energies  to 
make  it  valuable  and  useful  to  eA-eiy  man  Avho 
may  read  it,  if  he  cultiAmte  but  a single  half 
acre  of  land,  though  we  add  not  another  name 
to  our  list;  nevertheless  we  submit  to  them, 
Avhether,  as  a matter  of  self  interest,  they  should 
not  use  some  exertion  to  obtain  for  it  a large  cir- 
culation. 

CHANGE  or  NAME. 

Since  our  prospectus  was  issued,  Ave  have  dis- 
covered that  in  adopting  the  name  of  “South- 
ern Planter”  for  our  paper,  we  have  encroach- 
ed upon  tbe  rjgjbts  of  our  brethren  of  Richmond, 


Virginia,  aa-Iio  publish  an  agricultural  Avork 
under  that  name.  AVehave,  therefore,  to  avoid  - 
aity  such  collission,  adopted  the  name  of 
“Southern  C'cltia’-ator,”  which  is  equally 
comprehensiA'e  and  adapted  to  the  cliaracter  ol 
our  work,  in  Avhich  name  it  Avill  be  published, 

TO  CORRESRONHENTS. 

In  another  article  we  liaAm  invited  our  trends 
generally  to  furnish  us  with  whatever  they  may 
deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  great  brother- 
hood of  planters  to  be  published,  and  Ave  trust 
that  none  will  require  a special  or  more  parti- 
cular solicitation;  for -while  the  “CultiA-ator”  will 
be  a medium  of  coinnmnicationbetween  agi’icul- 
turists  themselves,  aa^c  desire  to  make  it  likcAvise 
so  betAAnen  our  correspondents  and  ourselA’cs, 
Ave  shall  thereby  saA'e  much  labor  and  avoid  the 
expense  of  po.stage. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  MARKETS. 

Since  our  prospectus  was  issued,  the  inquii-y  . 
has  been  sevmral  times  made  of  ns,  “whether  the 
Cultivator  would  contain  reports  of  the  mar- 
kets,” &C.7  to  Avhich  we  reply,  that  during  the 
cotton  season,  which  coA'ers  nearly  the  entire 
year,  aa'c  shall  regularly  report  the  Amine  of  our 
great  staple,  together  AAfith  .such  other  informa- 
tion as  we  shall  deem  of  interest  to  the  planters 
— all  of  Avhich  AAfill  be  collected  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  We  shall  also,  in  obedience 
to  the  suggestion  of  numerous  triends,  report 
regularly  the  A'alae  of  money,  particularly 
Avhile  we  harm  a depreciated  circulating  medi- 
um in  the  State;  but  as  Ave  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  such  a currency  Avifl  be  dr'iven 
entirely  from  circulation,  Ave  think  that  such  a 
report  may,  in  a short  time,  he  dispensed  AA-ith; 
howeA'-er,  until  it  can  be,  we  shall  continue  to 
giA-e  it,  believing  that  no  information  is  more 
valuable  to  {he  planter  than  to  know  the  value 
of  the  money  for  which  he  exchanges  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labor. 

HANCOCK  planters’  CLUB. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  AAfill  be  found 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  ot  this  Club  at  its 
late  Annual  Fair,  for  which  Ave  are  indebted  to 
the  Georgia  Journal.  In  presenting  this  paper 
to  the  consideration  ofthe  planters  of  the  South, 
Ave  Avould  most  respectfully  urge  the  importance 
of  fonning  similar  societies  in  CA'ery  county,  as 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  great  work  of  im- 
proA'-ing  Southern  Agriculture.  Had  we  space, 
Ave  Avouid  extend  our  remarks  in  support  of  the 
necessity  for  the  formation  of  such  societies, 
and  the  benefits  Avhich  must  certainly  result 
from  them,  but  for  the  present  Ave  are  compelled 
to  defer  them,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  ^g- 
gest  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Han- 
cock Club,  the  propriety  of  allowing  us  to  pub- 
lish their  Constitution  and  Bye  Luavs,  which  we 
AA'ill  do  most  cheerfully  if  a copy  be  furnished. 

Errata. — In  this  article  three  errors  appear, 
which  AA'ere  discovered  too  late  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. Under  the  head  “Swine,”  in  the  firs^ 
line  of  the  second  paragraph,  and  in  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  lines  of  the  last  paragraph,  the 
name  “A.  E.  W.  Bonner”  and  “Mr.  Bonner” 
should  be  “Broavn.” 
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GEN.  Washington’s  letter. 

We  know  not  that  we  can  render  a more  ac- 
ceptable service  to  our  readers  than  we  do  in 
pre.senting  to  them,  in  this  number,  the  letter  cf 
Gen.  W.-isiiiNGTON,  which  so  happily  illustrates 
the  true  character  of  the  “Father  op  his  Covn- 
TRY,'’  and  deserves  to  be  preserved  as  an  endu- 
ring monument  of  his  true  greatness. 

Tlie  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  rely,  for  the  matter  in  this 
number,  almost  exclusively  upon  our  exchange 
list,  which  is  as  yet  very  limited.  We  hope, 
however,  in  our  succeeding  numbers,  that  our 
corre.spondents  will  enable  us  to  present  much 
original  matter,  and  particular!}'  adapted  to  the  j 
objects  of  our  enterprise. 

Ploughing  u.nuer  Clover. — -On  reading  in  | 
your  number  for  the  present  month  the  inquiry 
of  your  corre.spondent  of  Selim’s  Grove,  Pa., 
and  your  answer,  on  ploughing  under  heavy 
clover,  I could  not  re.si.st  the  inclination  to  tell 
you  what  I know  about  it.  On  experiencing 
the  same  diinculty  mentioned  by  your  corres- 
pond jnt  some  years  since,  I studied  for  and  I 
found  a remedy,  viz:  to  the  beam  of  Proiity’s  or 
Pcuggle’s  & IMourse’s  plough,  attach  a circular 
cutter  8 inches  in  diameter.  In  land  clear  of 
stone,  a cast-iron  one  is  as  good  as  any.  Mine 
is  l .i  inches  thick  in  the  centre  for  2 inches  of 
the  dbimeter;  then  f of  an  inch,  tapering  to  an 
edge.  In  stony  soil,  a riug  of  steel  is  made  and 
put  in  the  mould,  and  the  centre  cast  on  it.  The 
pin  in  all  plough-wheels  should  be  cast  steel. — 

1 do  not  know  but  the  “star  cutter”  I saw  at  your 
office  would  do,  but  think  not.  Near  the  end  of 
the  beam  attach  a hea.v}’-  chain;  the  other  end 
doubled  on  itself,  should  trail  in  the  former  fur- 
row, ..nd  will  bend  the  tojis  of  any  green  crop 
so  as  to  cover  them.  I have  .^een  IMoore  &. 
Barmby’s  plough  work.  It  does  Avell,  but  not 
as  saiootii  as  eitlier  of  those  abo've  mentione:!. 

I thmlr  Yankee  ingenuity  could  attach  the  wheel 
to  tn;. . in  such  a mode  as  to  do  the  work  requir- 
ed. My  plougli  doe,s  not  clog  twice  in  half  a 
day  on  an  average.  The  wheel  Avalks  dii’ectl}' 
thro  igii  three  inches  of  the  surface,  cutting  ail 
bafo"  ‘it.  James  Bates. 

N maiDGEwocK,  Me.,  Oct.  11,  iS-kJ. 

[.[CuUivator. 

M TING  Vinegar. — We  have  never  found 
any  ..•  . fficully  in  making  good  vinegar  Irom  ci- 
der yhen  we  have  di’awn  it  from  the  lees  after 
the  fermentation  was  wdiolly  over,  and  placed  it 
in  a place  where  the  temperature  Avas  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  cellar.  Left  on  the  lees,  ©r  in 
a lOAv  temperature,  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
rarel}'-  coiuplete.  If  our  coii'espondent  AA'ill 
place  his  cider  Avhere  the  temperature  is  from 
G-U  to  80  degrees,  and  drarv  a pailful  dail}''  from 
each  cask,  to  be  returned  by  the  bung-liole;  or 
if  he  Avill  procure  from  a cask  of  good  A'inegar 
a quantity  of  the  substance  called  mother  of 
vinegar,  and  add  it  to  a cask  we  think  he  Avill 
soon  liaA'e  A'inegar.  There  are  in  London  ex- 
tensi^-e  A'inegar  factories  managed  in  this  Avay. 
The  casks  are  placed  on  end,  and  the  tops  made 
lull  of  holes.  On  each  is  placed  a bucket  or 
tub,  containing  about  half  a bushel  of  inferior 
or  Ab.laga  rais.vis.  A man  is  constant!}^  em- 
ployed in  pissing  around  the  rooms,  Avhich  are 
heate'!  to  To  or  80  degrees,  draAving  a pailful 
from  tiie  bottom  and  pouring  it  upon  the  raisins, 
fi-om  which  it  enters  the  cask.  This  gives  the 
wine-flavor  and  body.  If  the  cider  is  too 
weak,  sugar  is  added.  The  vinegar  is  £rst- 
ratein  a fortnight. — Cultivator. 

Cement  to  Mend  Broken  China  or  Glass. 
— Garlic  stamped  in  a .stone  mortar;  the  juice 
Avhereof,  Avhen  applied  to  the  pieces  to  be  joined 
together,  is  the  finest  and  strongest  cement  for 
that  purpose,  afld  will  leave  little  ©r  no  mark  if 
done  with  care. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CLAY  LAND. 

Our  principal  object  at  the  present  moment, 
is  to  give  some  general  directions  for  cultivation 
of  clay  lands,  as  they  are  usuall}'  found  in  this 
coimtry,  AA'hich  are  the  results  of  long-continued, 
skilful  pra.ctice  of  the  best  larmers.  The  most 
desirable  improvement  Avould  be  to  alter  the 
texture  of  this  description  of  land,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a quantity  ©f  sand  and  gra.vel  so  as  to 
modify  the  tenacious  cliaracterof  the  clay.  This 
plan,  hoAvever,  like  that  of  under-draining,  is  too 
expensiA'e  for  this  country,  ,except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cities,  Avhere  land  is  .sufficiently  A'al- 
uable  to  ju.stify  theco.st;  and  iraproA'ement  in 
this  AA'ay  must  be  confi  ned  to  such  lands,  or  small 
patches  elseAidiere,  Avhere  sand  is  coni'enient  for 
the  purpose. 

Another  mode  ol  improA'ement,  AA'hich  t ' a 
certain  extent,  is  Avithin  ei'ery  farmer’s  reach, 
and  is  one  cf  the  legitimate  objects  of  CA'erygood 
farmer’s  .sy.slem,  is  to  add  large  quantities  of 
coarse,  unfermented  manure,  and  all  his  unde- 
ca3'ed  A'egetables;  AAdiicli  may  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  Ij}'  turning  in  matured  crops  produ- 
ced upon  the  land.  I’here  is  no  danger  of  put- 
ting on  too  much  manure  of  this  kind,  if  buried 
sufficiently  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  quantit}' 
used.  And  there  is  as  little  danger  of  suffering 
any  loss  of  the  manure.  ‘ It  Avilllast  till  exhaus- 
ted by  the  groAA  tli  of  A'egetatien.  ZTor  Avill  it 
burn  the  land,  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
as  an  8xce.'=s  of  manure  does  on  liglit  and  sandy 
soils.  It  is  not  c.arricd  aAA'a'y  by  rains,  or  evap- 
orated liy  heat,  but  like  coin,  seciu'ely  hoarded 
in  a strong  bo.x,  it  is  .vaiely  retained  till  the  oaa'- 
ner’s  key  is  applied  to  unlock  it.  The  mechan- 
ical, as  AA'ell  as  chemical  character  of  this  soil, 
particularly  adapts  it  to  thepreserA'ation  ofma- 
nures ; for  in  addition  to  its  strong  chemical  af- 
fmitA'  for  ammonia,  Avhich  is  the  fertilizing  prin- 
ciple in  all  soils,  its  mecdranical  structnre  ena- 
bles it  to  hold,  be3'ond  the  possibility  of  e:3cape, 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub.stances  buried 
beneath  it. 

After  doing  Avliatev'er  can  be  ciTbcted  adA'an- 
tageo'\:<ly  tOAvards  altering  its  character  by  un- 
der-daaining,  the  next  process  is  to  put  the  sur- 
face into  tlie  right  .shape.  This  .should  alA\'a3's 
ha\'e  some  descent,  sufficient  to  enable  the  Avater 
to  pass  off  freel  y.  When  tlic  natural  surface 
has  not  declivity  enough  to  effect  the  object,  the 
land  must  be  throA\-n  into  beds  of  10  to  20  feet 
Avide,  AA'ith  a deep,  double  furrow'  bet\A'een  each 
to  conduct  off  the  Avater,  AA'liich  falls  ifom  the 
more  ele'vated surface;  and  the  AA'ater  accumu- 
lated in  these  furroAA's  should  be  led  aAA'ay 
through  some  natural  ravine  or  artificial  ditch. 

For  all  grain  crops  to  be  soAvn  in  the  spring, 
the  land  shtmld  be  ploughed  the  preceding  lall. 
The  folloAving  springthe  grain  may  be  sowm  di- 
rectly upon  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in  and 
rolled,  w'iihout  allowing  the  plough  to  touch  it. 
By  this  operation  Ave  haA'e  the  bed  in  Avhich  the 
grain  is  to  nestle,  and  from  which  it  is  to  draw' 
its  future  support,  morefinel}'  divided  by  the 
elements,  and  the  action  of  frost  through  the 
Avinter,  than  can  be  done  b}'  an}'  instrument  Avhat- 
eA'er,  and  no  alteration  of  this  handiAVork  of  na- 
ture can  be  made  out  for  the  AA'orse. 

If  corn  or  roots  are  required,  the  land  should 
be  half  ploughed  the  previous  fall ; that  is,  a 
.space  should  be  left  unmolested,  oftlew'idth  of 
a IiflTOAv,  on  v.'hich  the  upturned  furroAv  is 
thrown.  Ba'  this  operation  a large  dig'  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  salutary  effects  of  air  and  mois- 
ture, fceat  and  fro.st ; and  it  w’ill  be  in  the  best 
po.ssible  condition  for  early  tillage,  and  abun- 
dant crops.  . It  Avill  be  mellow,  friable,  and  com- 
paratively dig',  and  by  thorough  cross-plough- 
ing harrowing  and  rolling  in  the  spring,  it  will 
be  well  fitted  for  the  reception  ol' the  seed. 

For  winter  AAdieat  AA'e  do  not  think  them  suita- 
ble, unless  prepared  b}'  thorough  under-draining, 
as  the  wheat  is  very  generally  winter  killed,  or 
throAATi  out  b}'  the  frost,  or  drovuied  by  exces- 
sive rains,before  the  sunge'ts  sufficiently  high  to 
protect  it.  But  with  the  best  A'arieties  of  spring 
w'heat,  it  produces  largely'.  For  the  production 
of  rye,  it  is  totally  unsuited;  but  of  barley,  oats, 


peas,  grass  and  roots,  Aiyhen  suitably  prepared, 
no  soil  produces  better  crops.  Their  chief  A'alue 
hoAvcA'er  i.s  lor  grass  lands,  and  when  properly 
put  doAvn  in  meadoAv,  they  ought  never  to  be 
disturbed,  as  Avith  good  management,  they  Avill 
be  in  a constantly  improA'ing  state,  and  afibrd 
the  most  profitable  and  remunerating  returns. 
But  while  in  this  condition,  no  animals  should 
ever  be  suffered  to  graze  them,  and  especially 
while  the  ground  is  soft.  Poaching  is  destruc- 
tion to  them,  and  no  scarcity  cl  other  food  will 
justif}'  the  farmer  in  driA'ing  his  cattle  upon  his 
meadoAA's  while  saturated  with  AA'ater.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  by  those  unaccustomed  to 
them  that  clay'  lands  AA'ill  not  produce  good  clo- 
A'er;  yet  Ave  have  neA'er  seen  better  cloA'er,  or 
larger  crops,  than  aa'c  haA'e  repeatedly  raised  on 
them. 

When  required  for  roots,  corn,  or  other  hoed 
crops,  the  soil  should  be  well  charged  Aviih  ma- 
nure, and  the  most  thorough  tillage  will  be  am- 
ply repaid.  “A  little  land  w'ell  tilled,”  has  a 
peculiar  signiuca,lion  AA'hen  applied  to  this  kind 
of  soil,  piaster,  (.sulphate  of  lime)  has  no  apt- 
preciable  effect  on  it  when  applied  in  small 
quantities;  and  lime,  (carbonate  of  lime,)  has 
le.ss  than  on  any'  of  the  lighter  soils.  Ashes  are 
A'alnahle  on  any  land,  and,  we  belicA'e,  under 
all  circumstances ; y'et  Ave  have  repeatedly'  made 
the  application  of  them  on  a A'ery  stiff  clay, 
Avithout  deriving  any  immediate  perceptible 
benefit.  A longer  time  is  required  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  ibr  them  and  other  manures 
to  act,  but  their  action  continues  through  a much 
longer  period. — A/u ''rican  Agricv.Uuralist. 


A CHE.4.P  Paint. — Take  one  bushel  of  mi- 
slackedlime  and  slack  it  AA'ith  cold  AA'ater;  AA'hen 
slacked  add  to  it  20  pounds  of  Spanish  Avhiting, 
17  pounds  of  salt,  and  12  pounds  sugar.  Strain 
this  mffiture  tlirough  a Avire  seive,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  after  reduciBg  AA'ith  cold  Avater.  This 
is  intended  for  the  outside  of  buildings,  or 
Avhere  it  is  cxpo.sed  to  the  Aveather.  In  order  to 
give  a good  color  three  coa,ts  are  necessary'  on 
brick,  and  Iavo  on  Avood.  It  may  be  laid  on 
Avith  abru.sh  similar  to  Avhilewash.  Each  coat 
must  have  sufficient  time  to  dry  before  the  next 
is  applied. 

For  painting  inside  AA'alls,  take  as  before,  one 
bushel  unslacked  lime,  3 pounds  of  sugar,  5 
pounds  salt,  and  prepare  as  aboA'e,  and  apply' 
with  a brush. 

I haA'e  used  it  on  brick,  and  find  it  aa'cII  calcu- 
lated to  preserA'e  them — it  is  far  preferable  to  oil 
paint.  I haA'e  also  used  it  on  Avood,  and  assure 
y'ou  that  it  AV'ill  last  longer  on  rough  siding  than 
oil  paint  w'ill  on  planed  siding  or  hoards. 

Yon  can  make  any  color  you  please.  If  you 
AA'ish  a straAv  color,  use  yelloAv  ochre  instead  of 
AA'hiting;  for  lemon  color,  ochre  and  chrome 
y'ello'w;' for  lead  and  slate  color,  lampblack;  for 
blue,  indigo;  for  green,  clu’ome  green.  These 
different  kinds  of  paint  Avill  not  cost  than 
one-fourth  as  much  as  oil  paints,  including  la- 
bor of  putting  on. 

[Ontario  Freeman. 


Bees. — The  best  place  to  put  bbesin  is  adiy, 
cold  and  dark  room  or  outhouse,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  colder  the  Avinter  the  better,  if  the 
air  is  dry'.  Damp  cold  gh'es  bees  the  rot.  Put 
A'our  bees  there  the  last  w'eek  in  NoA'ember,  and 
let  them  sleep  quietly  till  the  flowers  begin  to 
come  out  in  the  spring.  In  SAvitzerland  a, 
AA'hole  village  clubs  together,  and  hires  a cold 
dry'  room  w'hich  they  darken  and  put  all  their 
bees  in. 

We  find  the  aboA'e  in  an  exchange  paper, 
and  think  the  system  recommended  at  'least 
plausible.  So  long  as  bees  remain  torpid  they 
do  not  eat;  and  to  keep  them  in  this  state,  the 
temperature  of  the  place  w'here  they'  are  kept 
must  be  Ioaa';  it  must  also  be  diy.  or  the  mass  of 
bees  and  comb  Avill  become  mouldy'.  Bees  die 
in  multitudes  by  being  enticed  out  of  their 
hiA'es  in  sunny  day's,  before  they'  are  able  to  ob- 
tain food,  or  get  back  to  their  hh'es. 

[Albany  Cultivator. 
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ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  PLANTERS’  CLUB 
OF  HANCOCK. 

Sparta,  November  4,  1842. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  JPianters’ 
Club  ol  Hancock  transtnit  to  you,  lor  publica- 
tion, tiij  following  report  of  the  proceediug.s  on 
the  day  of  their  Annual  Fair.  Tne  Club  con- 
vened at  the  usual  hour,  at  the  Court  House, 
and  after  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  bu.si- 
ness,  formeti  a procession  with  the  large  con- 
course of  citizens  and  gentlemen  from  neigh- 
boringcuunties,  who  were  assembled  to  witness 
an  exhibition  so  novel  in  its  character  to  Geor- 
gians generally,  and  proceeded  to  the  Female 
Academy,]!!  which  spacious  building  the  crowd- 
erl  audience  listened  to  a very  interesting  address, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Garnctt  Andrews,  anhonorary  member  of  the 
Club.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  through 
the  d.  ■ and  a laudable  spirit  of  emulation  and 
rivahy  was  manifested  by  the  various  competi- 
tors for  pi  emiums. 

I'ce  following  premiums  and  honors  were 
awarded  by  the  Club; 

I'o  ?,Ii.:s  A.  L.  Kelly,  lor  the  best  piece  of  do- 
mestic cloth  for  gentlemen’s  wear,  a premium 
of  5iiJ. 

To  Mrs.  J,  P.  Whitehead,  for  the  second  best 
do.,  ist  Flonor. 

To  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  for  the  third  best 
do..  2d  honor. 

To  Miss  Amelia  Kelly,  for  the  best  domestic 
Counterpane,  a premium  of  $2. 

I'o  Miss  Delia  Kelly,  for  the  second  best, 
(wrought,)  1st  honor. 

Mrs.  vVhitehead  exhibited  a piece  of  very 
handsome  black  jeans,  and  Mrs.  Hardwick 
some  handsome  vesting,  and  9 lbs.  of  excellent 
butter. 

To  Mrs.  Hardwick,  sen.,  for  the  best  pair  ol 
domestic  ho.se,  a premium  of  ^1- 

To  MLss  Rebecca  Bass,  for  the  best  ladies  do- 
mestic chess,  a premium  of 

To  Miss  Sarah  Bass,  for  the  second  best  do., 
Ist  honor. 

The  above  elegant  dresses  were  made  of  silk 
raised  by  the  family. 

Three  handsome  capes  were  exhibited,  the 
best  by  Miss  Bass,  the  second  best  by  Miss 
Smith,  and  third  best  by  Mrs.  Henry  Griggs; — 
also,  two  Capes,  the  best  by  Mrs.  Griggs,  the 
second  best  by  Mrs.  Howitt; — also,  two  work 
pockets,  the  best  by  Miss  Culver,  the  second  by 
Mrs.  B.  Amos.  Miss  E.  Sperting  exhibited  a 
very  beautiful  Cape,  an  imitation  of  fur,  and  a 
set  of  domestic  beci-cuitains.  No  premium  was 
otfered  on  the  above  articles. 

Messrs.  Watkins,  Hart  & Co.,  exhibited 
some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  tin  ware,  and 
a superb  bathing  tub  of  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Howit,  a pair  of  fine  harness,  and  Mr. 
James  Smith  a dozen  bottles  of  excellent  wine, 
from  the  Scuppernong  grape,  and  presented  the 
same  to  the  Club.  Several  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  also  shown.  Among  them  a turn- 
ing plough  attached  to  an  iron  stock,  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Martin;  one  by  John  Mundain,  de- 
signed for  a wood  .stock,  and  by  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Sayre,  a di'ill  barrow,  two  harrows  and  a roller. 

HORSES. 

To  Thomas  Neal  of  Warren,  for  the  best 
Stallion,  by  Pennoyer,  his  dam  the  celebrated 
mare  Nubbin,  a premium  of  $5. 

To  S.  A.  Pardee,  for  the  2d  best  do.,  Martin 
Jackson,  by  Jackson,  dam  Decatur,  he  by  Sir 
Charles,  l.st  honor. 

I'o  Abraham  Williams,  for  the  3d  best  do., 
by  Jack.son,  dam  by  St.  John,  2d  honor. 

To  George  W.  Culver,  for  4th  best  do.,  by 
Jackson,  3d  honor. 

Many  other  fine  Horses  were  shown,  but  not 
for  premiums,  by  their  public  spirited  owners, 
of  fine  iorm,  action  and  condition.  Among 
them  was  Thomas  C.  Grimes’  Tazewell,  and  a 
beautiful  sorrel  three  year  old  colt,  dam  Miss 
Bethune,  and  sired  by  John  Bascomb.  Pennoy- 
er, the  property  of  Thomas  Naal,  sired  by  Sir 
Henry,  dam  Ariel;  a handsome  two  year  old 


colt  by  S.  A.  Pardee,  sired  by  Tranby,  dam  the 
dam  of  Martin  Jackson;  a 3 year  old  Filly,  by 
Seaborn  Law  rence,  sired  by  Barb,  and  dam  a 
Florizel  mare;  a two  year  old  bay  Filly,  by 
Anthew  Bird,  .sired  by  Maxey;  a year  old  Colt 
by  Mucklejohn,  the  property  of  Ellison  Wor- 
thy, and  another  by  Mr.  Black,  .sired  by  Turk. 

.SWINE., 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  lor  the  best  Boar,  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  a lull  blood  Beikshire,  apremium 
of  S5. 

To  Mr.  A.  E.  "W.  Bonner,  for  the  celebrated 
Boar,  Black  John,  a full  Berkshire,  1st  honor. 

To  Mr.  James  M.  Hunt,  for  his  Berkshire 
Boar,  Bill,  2d  honor. 

To  Mr.  JarardL.  Turnei',  for  his  Berkshire 
Boar,  Lafayette,  3d  honor. 

To  Mr.  James  B.  R.ansome,  for  his  Berk-shire 
Boar,  Toby,  4th  honor. 

To  Col.  Jolm  Bonner,  for  his  Berkshire  Sow's, 
Nonesuch  and  h'low^er  of  Orange,  a premium 
(divided)  of  S5- 

To  Col.  Bonner,  for  Berkshire  Sows,  Black 
Rose  and  Kitty  Clover — to  Mr.  Miles  G.  Har- 
ris, for  his  Berkshire  Sow,  Irorie — to  Dr.  Al- 
friend,  for  his  Berk.shire  Sow,  Mary  Black,  the 
1st  honor. 

To  Col.  Bonner,  for  his  Berkshire  Sow, 
Young  Victoria,  2d  honor. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  for  his  Berkshire 
Sow',  Shakeress,  and  seven  beautiful  Pigs,  3d 
honor. 

To  Capt.  Hardw'ick,  for  his  Berkshire  Sow, 
Sal,  4th  honor. 

Capt.  H.  exhibited  several  other  Berk-shire 
Sows  of  fine  lorm.  Various  other yormg  Sows 
w'ere  exhibited  by  difierent  individuals  of  fine 
form  and  size,  and  so  equal  as  to  prevent  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  Club,  as  to  their  su- 
periority. Among  them  were  Col.  Bonner’s 
Berkshires,  Sarah  Fane,  Myrtis,  Betty,  Mary, 
Peggy  and  Miss  Ontario;  Mr.  Bonner’s  Berk- 
shire, Jessie;  tw'o  Berk.shires  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Hunt,  and  two  others  by  Mr.  Bass,  names  not 
given;  Mr.  Bonner  exhibited  a beautiiul  youug 
Sow,  Crozptt,  a Berkshire  and  Neapolitan,  and 
Col.  Bonner  a*beautiful  China,  Anna  White. 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  for  his  Bull,  Sam 
Houston,’15-16ths  Durham,  a premium  of 

To  James  B.  Ransome,  Esq.,  for  his  Dur- 
ham Bull,  1st  honor. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Grimes,  for  his  do.  do.,  2d 
honor. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwfick,  for  his  do.  do.,  3d 
honor. 

To  Mr.  Grimes,  for  his  Durham  Cow,  a pre- 
mium of  S5. 

To  Captain  Hardwfick,  for  his  second  best 
Cow,  (and  calf,)  1st  honor. 

To  Col.  Bonner,  for  the  3d  best  Durham  Cow 
(and  calf,)  2d  honor. 

To  Capt.  Hardwick,  for  best  native  stock,  3d 
honor. 

To  James  B.  Ransome,  for  his  be.st  year  old 
Calf,  one-fourth  Durham,  a premium  of . 

To  Capt.  Plardwick,  for  the  best  lot  of  Sheep, 
a Tup  and  two  Ewes,  of  the  South  Down 
breed,  was  aAvarded  an  honor. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

T.  H.  Audas,  Sec’y. 


Dairy  Salt. — Salt  that  is  very  white  and 
fine  in  appearance  is  not  unfrequently  combined 
with  other  substances  which  injure  its  conserva- 
tive powers;  and  hence  that  can  only  be  relied 
upon  which  is  prepared  in  such  a way  that  a 
separation  of  these  substances  takes  place  pre- 
vious to  crystalization.  In  pure  rock  salt,  na- 
ture has  effected  this  separation  perfectly;  and 
where  such  can  be  obtained,  and  then  ground 
fine,  nothing  as  to  the  quality  is  left  to  be  desir- 
ed. The  examinations  made  by  our  State  geo- 
logists, prove,  that  next  to  this  rock  salt,  (and 
vastly  superior  in  strength  and  purity  to  the 
greater  part  of  it,)  is  the  coarse  salt  produced  at 
the  Onondaga  Saline.s’,  by  solar  evaporation. — 
Thus  Dr.  Beck’s  analysis  shows  (.see  page  36, 
of  the  report  for  1838,)  that  the  salt  made  by  so- 


lar evaporation  at  Geddess  and  Syracuse,  con- 
tains 992  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in 
1000;  wdiile  Turks  Island  and  Liverpool  fine 
salt  gave  from  984  to  988  parts  in  lOoO.  The 
fine  salt  put  up  as  table  salt,  at  Salina,  exceeds 
the  Liverpool  in  purity,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
daily  w’ith  perfect  safety.  But  for  a superior 
article,  and  one  about  w'hich  there  efin  be  no 
mistake,  it  is  probable  our  farmers  will  find  the 
salt  made  by  evaporation,  and  then  ground,  the 
best  butter  salt  tliat  can  be  used;  and  w’e  are 
confident  if  such  salt  wa.s  generally  used  in  our 
dairies,  the  quality  of  their  products  would  be 
mo.st  materially  improved.  Those  who  cannot 
obtain  this  salt,  should  use  the  best  Liverpool 
fine  they  can  procure,  or  purchase  rock  salt, 
clean,  and  grind  it.  This  latter  cour.se,  w-e  un- 
derstand, is  taken  by  the  (Quakers  at  FaiiAeld, 
in  Maine,  the  excellence  ol  w'ho.se  dairy  pro- 
ducts is  admitted  Avherever  they  are  knowm. 

{Cultivator. 


Toi'-Dkessing. — We  know  of  but  few  sub- 
jects of  general  discussion  among  farmers,  in 
relation  to  which  a greater  diversity  of  opinion 
has  been  expressed,  than  in  reference  to  the 
merits  of  top-dressing.  Noav  it  does,  and  in- 
deed it  ever  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  theory  of 
top-dressing  is  correctly  and  philosophically 
based.  And  it  evas  under  this  impression  that 
we  commenced,  some  3'ear.s  since,  a course  of 
experiments  that  has  resulted  thus  far  in  a fnll, 
and  as  it  seems  to  us',  most  conclusive  corrobo- 
ration of  the  verity  of  this  belief.  It  is  certain- 
ly the  course  which  ^nature  adopts  in  her  opera- 
tion, and  in  copying  her  example  in  this  parti- 
cular, there  is  obviously,  we  think,  but  little 
danger  of  going  wrong. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  w'e  observed  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  our  mowing  fields,  a spot  which 
had  become  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  long  ne- 
glect as  scarcely  to  produce  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  cutting.  This  place  Ave  at  once  de- 
termined to  make  the  subject  of  an  experiment, 
partly  from  our  previous  convictions  of  the 
utility  of  top-dressing,  and  partly  from  having 
recently  witnessed  the  surprising  effects  produc- 
ed by  the  droppings  and  .stale  of  a i'caa'  young 
cattle  which  had  been  pennitted  to  feed  upon 
some  turnip  tops  that  had  been  left  at  hannst  in 
a contiguous  field.  Accordingly  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  design  w'e  went  to  work  and  cart- 
ed on  to  the  worn-out  and  emasculated  spot, 
nearly  a dozen  loads  of  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
being,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  from  six  to 
eight  cords  per  statute  acre.  This  was  done  the 
20th  of  September.  In  the  fblloAving  spring  the 
grass  on  the  manured  part  of  the  field,  took  an 
early  start,  and  at  haying  we  had  full  a ton  per 
acre,  while  the  product  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  field  which  had  not  been  manured  in  the 
fall,  and  AA'hich  Ave  had  supposed  were  not  suffi- 
ciently exhausted  by  cropping  imperiouslj'  to 
demand  it,  did  not  exceed  one-half  that  amount. 
Since  then  we  have  ever  made  it  a standing 
rule  to  top-dress  as  much  of  our  grass  land  ia 
autumn  as  our  circumstances  Avill  possibly  ad- 
mit.— Maine  Farmer. 
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RECENT  AND  EXTENSIVE  MARLING  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  November  30,  184'2. 

Dear  Sir: — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with  your  request,  to  i'urnish  }'ou  with  a 
siatement  of  m;r  marling  operations  during  the 
hist  year,  and  tiie  result  of  them  so  far  as  it  has 
been  ascertained. 

1 commenced  in  November  last  to  marl  my 
plantation  at  Silver  Bluff',  on  Savamiah  liver, 
rhere  is  no  marl  on  the  place.  1 procured  it  , 
from  biiell  Bluff'  on  the  .same  river,  and  had  to  j 
boat  it  twelve  miles  up  the  stream.  It  requii'es  j 
eleven  prime  hands  to  man  the  boat  I use,  and  ' 
when  the  river  is  not  too  high  they  make  two 
trips  a week,  loadi.ng  and  unloading  themselves; 
The}'  bring  about  1100  bushels  at  a load.  The 
marl  is  landed  at  a spot  below  high-w^ter  mark, 
and  during  the  whole  crop  season  two  other 
hands  and  two  carts  are  constantly  engaged  in 
hauling  it  to  a place  of  secru  ity  on  the  top  of  the 
bluff.  At  other  times  it  is  hauled  directly  from  | 
the  landing  to  the  fields.  There  are,  however, 
thirteen  hands  and  two  mules  lost  to  the  crop. — 
My  boat,  Avhich  is  a eornmon  pole  boat,  was 
built  chieliy  by  my  own  people,  and  eosi  me 
about  .$300,  including  their  labor.  There  have 
been  incidental  expenses  to  the  amount  of  alrout 
8200  this  year.  During  the  year  ending  on  the 
8th  of  November,  there  were  85  trips  made  and 
about  93,000  bushels  brought  up.  I think  I can 
safely  calculate  on  bringing  up  100,000  bushels 
per  annum  hereafter,  with  the  same  force.  I 
mention  these  facts  that  every  one  may  form  his 
own  estimate  of  the  cost  of  procuring  marl  un- 
der similar  circum.stances.  My  caiculation  is  | 
that  it  costs  me  about  tvv'o  cents  a bushel  deliver-  i 
ed  on  my  bluff.  To  one  having  marl  on  his  own  : 
premises  nearly  the  whole  of  this  expense  would  ! 
be  saved.  I am  enabled,  by  omitting  to  open  i 
new  land,  to  haul  ouf  and  spread  this  marl,  with- 
out interfering  with  other  plantatiim  work,  or 
lessening  the  number  of  acres  planted  per  hand. 
In  hauling  out  I have  not  been  able  to  do  as 
much  as  they  do  in  'Virginia,  hlr.  Ruffin,  the 
author  of  the  marling  system,  hauled  24  loads  of  | 
.5f  bushels  with  each  cart  per  day  a distance  of  i 
847  yards;  I have  done  but  little  over  half  as  j 
well.  I use  mules,  however,  and  the  land  being 
level,  carried  61  bushels  at  a load.  I found  the  { 
mules  could  not  stand  trotting  back  Avith  the  j 
empty  cart.  The  marl  v'cighs  about  105  lbs.  per  [ 
bushel.  Mv  laud  Avas  laid  off  in  squares,  so 
many  to  an  acre,  and  a load  dropped  in  each  | 
square.  It  Avas 'spread  by  hand;  each  negro  tak-  I 
ing  his  square,  andcam'ing  his  marl  on  a board  | 
or  in  a small  tray.  A prime  fellow  can  spread 
an  acre  in  a day.  But  it  is  a hard  task,  and 
counting  the  gang  round  I liaA'e  not  aA'eraged  | 
oA’er  half  an  acre  for  each  Avorker.  The  marl  ! 
spreads  best  AA'ben  damp.  It  Avill  then  yield 
to  the  hand,  and  lumps  are  in  general  easilv 
crushed. 

Shell  Bluff  is  a bold  cliff  on  SaAmnnah  riA'er, 
over  200  feet  high,  and,  in  some  places,  more 
than  100  feet  perpendicular.  Professor  Vanux- 
em.  Avho  examinedit  some  years  ago,  (see  Farm- 
ers’ Register,  a'oI.  auI.  p.  70,  and  also  a'oI.  x.  p. 
487,)  discoA'ered  fourteen  A'arieties  of  marl,  A'ary- 
ing  in  quality  from  37.2  to  93.4  per  cent,  of  car- 
lionate  of  lime.  In  using  the  marl  I haA'e  ex- 
cluded the  inferior  as  much  as  possible,  and  haA’-e 
not  found  tlie  A'ery  best  in  any  great  quantity. — 

I tested  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  one 


specimen  taken  at  random  fiom  each  boat  load 
brought  up  this  summer,  and  found  the  aA'erage 
of  thirty-four  load.s  to  be  G2.8  per  cent.,  A arying 
from  51  to  77.  In  eA'eiy  .specimen  there  was  a 
small  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay  and 
sand,  nsually  in  about  equal  quantities.  There 
Avere,  no  doubt,  other  component  parts  Avhich  I 
did  not  ascertain;  but  I satisfied  my.celf  that 
there  Avas  neither  gA-psum  no)'  magne.sia.  The 
marl  presents  \T.rious  appearances,  being  in  col- 
or v.'hite,  brovui,  oHa'c,  yelloAv  and  A'iolet,  and  in 
consistence  from  sand  to  soft  stone.  Some  of  it 
appears  to  be  a concretion  of  shells  from  a size 
scarcely  A'isible  to  the  naked  eye  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  hard  limestone,  and  it  is 
doubtful  Avliether  any  of  the  marl  here  will  make 
lime,  though  it  is  an  excellent  cement,  hluch 
of  that  Avhich  I haA'e  used  has  been  cut  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff’  Avith  pick-axes.  It  falls  down 
sometimes  in  fine  grains,  sometimes  in  masses. 
At  cA'eiy  handling  it  breaks  rip  finer,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air  assists  disintegration.  I do  not 
burn  or  pound  it.  V/here  it  Avas  .spread  last 
Avintej,  an  obserA'cr  Auould  readily  discoA'er  it, 
and  lumps  as  iai'ge  as  an  egg,  anS  occasionally 
much  larger,  are  to  l-e  seen.  A mere  passer  bA', 
hoAveve.r.  would  not  notice  that  the  land  had 
been  mailed.  At  every  Avorking  it  is  more  and 
more  mixed  with  the  soil.  But  I imagine  it  Aviil 
be  scA'eral  years  before  it  is  comiiletely  combin- 
ed with  it,  and  until  then  the  full  effect  of  this 
marl  cannot  be  knoAvn.  A dift'erence  Ava.s  appa- 
rent in  this  crop  between  the  effects  of  that  spread 
early  in  Februar}'  and  that  spread  in  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

By  the  2'2fl  of  April  la.st,  I Lad  mat'led  175 
acres  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  to  the  aci'e.  Of 
the.se  1 planted  50  acres  in  corn  on  the  17th  of 
March,  50  acres  in  cotton  on  the  lOlh  April,  and 
75  acres  in  cotton  on  the  22d  April.  The.?e 
three  cuts  are  in  the  same  field,  and  adjoining, 
being  separated  onl}^  bv  tum-row's,  yet  the  soils 
A'aiy  considerabl}'.  In  the  corn,  I laid  off'  four 
separate  acres  along  the  tnrn-roAv,  as  nearly 
equal  in  quality  as  possible.  The  one  supposed 
to  he  the  best  Avas  left  Avithout  marl.  The  others 
were  )narled  with  one,  two  and  three  hundred 
bushels  respectlA'ely.  It  was  all  of  the  same 
boat  load,  and  contained  54  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  This  land  has  been  in  cultiA'ation 
more  than  one  hundi'ed  years.  I haA'e  planted  it 
myself  eleven  of  the  last  tAveh'e  years,  and’sow- 
e-d"  it  in  oats  the  other  year.  I haA'e  glA'en  it 
three  light  coats  of  manui'e,  the  last  in  18.39.  It 
is  a light,  gray,  sand}'  soil,  of  Avhichthe  folloAV- 
ing  Avas  the  analysis  before  marling,  A'iz: 

Water  lost  at  300  degrees 2 percent. 

Vegetable  matter 3 “ 

Silica 80 

Alumina 11 

Oxide  of  iron 2 

Loss 2 

100 

This  cut  Avas  in  cotton  last  year,  and  my  ex- 
pectation Ava-s,  that  with  common  seasons  it 
would  produce  tweh'e  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
And  had  I not  kept  the  unmarled  acre  as  a teff , I 
should  have  set  doAvn  all  OAmr  that  quantity  to 
the  credit  of  the  marl.  The  corn  came  up  bad- 
ly, and  suffered  by  the  birds.  The  four  experi- 
mental acres  Avere  eultlA-ated  precisely  as  the  rest 
of  the  cut,  and  were  distinguished  onh'  by  the 
posts  Avhich  marked  the  comers  of  each  acre. — 


From  the  first,  hcAveA'er,  the  marled  con  exhib- 
ited a different  appearance.  It  was  siouter  and 
of  a much  deeper  color.  As  the  season  advanc- 
ed, the  difference  became  greater.  The  marled 
com  was  as  dark  a green  a.s.sAA'amp  com  u.sua]ly 
is.  The  fodder  Avas  pulled  on  the  3d  of  August, 
and  after  hanging  tAvo  days  and  a half  on  the 
stalk  in  dry  and  rather  Avindy  weather,  Aveighed 
as  folloAvs: 


Increase.  Percent. 

'Fnmarled  acre 250  lbs. 

5Iarled at  100 bushels- • '285  “ 35  lbs.  14 

“ “ 200  “ ■■314  “ 64  “ 25.6 

“ “300  “ ■■261  “ 11  “ 4.4 


The  com  Avas  gathered  on  the  24th  of  Octobei; 
being  thoronglilv  dry  and  having  shmnk  as 
much  as  it  would  in  the  field.  There  appeared 
to  be  little  or  no  difference  in  point  of  soundness. 
It  Avas  shucked  clean  and  mea.sured  in  a barrel. 
The  umnai'led  corn  shelled  out  two  quarts  les.s 
to  the  band  than  the  marled.  The  following 
Avas  the  le.sult: 


Increase.  Per  cent. 


Unmarled  acre 

17  bush. 

Marled,  at  100  bush.- 

■21  “ 

4 

23.5 

“ “ 200  ■ 

■ 21  “ 

4 

23.5 

“ “ 300  “ 

• ■18.1  “ 

14 

8.8 

From  this  it  Avould  appear  that  100  bushels  ot 
marl  Avas  as  efficacious  as  200,  and  perhaps  in 
.such  land  as  this  such  may  be  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears also  probable  that  300  bu.shels  to  the  acre 
is  too  mucli.  I ought  hoAveA'er  to  .state,  that  thi^ 
last  acre  had  a slight  sink  in  the  centre,  and  that 
the  slopes  around  it  are  much  thinner  than  the 
aA'erage  land.  These  constitute  about  one-fiftli 
of  the  acre,  and  were  CA’idently  injured  by  the 
marl.  It  Avas  a bad  selection  for  the  heaAuesr 
marling;  but  at  the  time  it  was  made  I did  not 
suppose,  judging  by  the  rates  at  AA'hich  they 
marled  m Virginia,  tliat  300  bushels  would  iti- 
jure  any  land.  AJv  fear  noAv  is  that  200  bushels 
may  prove  too  much  for  soil  like  this;  and  I have 
accordingly  determined  to  put  only  150  bushels 
on  the  acre  hereafter,  rmtil  I see  its  fiuther  ef- 
fects. This  has  been  a remarkable  productive 
season  for  corn:  I think  the  umnaried  f cie  in 
this  cut  made  at  least  fiA'e  bushels  more  than  it 
AA'ould  have  done  ol' an  average  year.  I presume 
the  marled  acres  haA'e  done  so  likcAvise.  Bm 
whether  it  would  be  fair  to  attribute  an}'  cf  tlie 
four  bushels  increased  to  the  pecnliariU' cf -the 
season  operating  on  the  marl, I am  vcholly  unable 
to  decide.  Supposing  the  increase  from  the  sea- 
son to  be  the  same  on  the  marled  and  unmarled 
land,  and  deducting  five  bushels  from  the  pro- 
duce of  each  acre,  there  Avill  be  33^  per  cent,  in 
faA'or  of  the  ten  best  marled  acres.  Tills,  hoAv- 
CA'er,  is  all  cpnjectiu'e.  The  aA'erage  per  acre  cd' 
this  whole  cut  Avas  eighteen  bushels.  The  mea- 
surement of  all  but  the  experimental  acres  was 
made  hoAveA'er  by  wagon  loads,  according  to  the 
usual  plantation  estimate,  in  AA'hich  there  is  a 
liberal  alloAvance  for  shrinking,  &c.  Had  the 
whole  been  measured  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  experimental  acres  were,  the  produce  Avonld 
haA'e  appeared  greater.  I haA'e  had  this  cut 
planted  in  corn  once  before,  but  haA'ing  been  ab- 
sent the  whole  year,  no  account  of  it  was  pie- 
seiwed,  and  I do  notlmoAv  Avffiatit  jiroduced. 

I selected  also  and  laid  off'  separately  four 
acres  of  cotton  along  the  tnm-roAv  of  tb.e  seA'Oi- 
tA'-fiA'e  aci'e  cut  of  cotton.  At  the  time  I thonghi 
them  nearly  equal  in  qnalit}',  and  the  one  suppo- 
sed to  he  tire  best  of  these  Avas  left  unmarled, 
and  1,  2 and  300  bushels  of  marl  spread  upon 
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the  other  three.  It  turned  out  however  that  the 
acre  ^vith  100  bushels  was  inferior  to  the  ave- 
rage of  the  cut,  while  the  other  two  were  far  su- 
perior. I was  deceived  l:)y  the  stalks  grown  the 
year  before.  The  two  fii-st  named  acres  being 
somewhat  rolling,  and  the  year  a wet  one,  they 
produced  as  good  cotton  as  the  other  two  which 
%vere  flat.  I'he  unmarled  acre  was  not  much  if 
any  superior  to  the  one  marled  with  300  bushels, 
save  that  tliere  was  a spot  where  fodder  stacks 
had  stof  I in  1833-9,  which  produced  nearly  dou- 
ble the  cotton  of  any  other  spot  of  the  same  size 
in  either  acre,  and  added  probably  30  lbs.  to  the 
amount  gathered  from  that  acre.  The  marl  on 
these  acres  contained,  like  that  on  the  com  cut, 
^ average  of  51  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  land  is  of  the  kind  commonly  known  as 
mulatto  soil,  and  was  cleared  at  least  as  early  as 
the  com  cut.  It  was  certainly  planted  by  the  In- 
dians in  1740.  The  following  was  the  analysis 
of  it  before  marling,  for  v.'hich,  as  well  as  lor 
the  analysis  of  the  com  cut,  I am  indebted  to  the 


kindness  of  Prof.  Ellet: 

W ater  at  300  degrees 3 

Vegetable  matter 4.5 

Silica 74 

Alumina 14.5 

Oxide  ol  iron 4 


This  cut  was  not  planted  until  the  22d  April, 
because  it  could  not  be  marled  before.  A dry 
spell  occurring  immediately  after,  at  the  end  of 
tAvo  weeks  very  little  cotton  had  come  up  except 
in  the  marled  acre,  in  Avhich  there  was  about 
half  a stand.  My  oA'crseer  becoming  alarmed 
in  my  absence,  replanted  the  whole,  and  threAV 
out  the  whole  seed  Avherever  it  had  not  come  up. 
This  was  done  on  the  Gth  May,  so  that  the  crop 
of  this  cut  dates  from  that  period,  which  is  at 
least  a month  later  than  I should  haAm  preferred. 
For  my  experience  is  that  early  cotton,  like  ear- 
ly corn,  is  almost  ahvays  the  best.  I consider 
the  two  Aveeks  start  Avhich  one  half  the  unmarl- 
ed acre  obtained  in  this  instance  as  of  consider- 
able consequence  to  it.  These  early  stalks 
could  be  distinguished  until  the  bolls  began  to 
open.  The  difference  between  the  marled  and 
unmarled  cotton-  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  in  the 
com.  The  leaf  too  appeared  broader  and  the 
stalk  stouter  from  the  first.  The  folloAving  was 
the  production  of  these  four  acres.  I state  the 
production  of  all,  though  that  of  the  1 and  200 
bushels  acres  ought  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  tAvo,  on  account  of  the  relatiAm 
inferiority  of  the  soil. 


The  unmarled  acre  1111  lbs.  in  the  seed. 

Marled  do.  at  100  bush.  846  “ “ 

“ “ 200  “ 1003  “ “ 

u a 300  « 1318  “ “ 

The  difference  between  the  unmarled  acre  and 
that  with  300  bu.shels  of  marl,  was  17.7  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  would  have  been  great- 
er perhaps  any  other  year  than  this,  which  has 
been  almo.st  as  favorable  for  cotton  as  corn. — 
The  average  production  of  the  whole  75  acres 
was  966  lbs.  per  acre.  I have  had  this  cut  in 
cotton  ten  of  the  last  tAvelve  years;  in  corn  one, 
and  in  oats  one,  and  the  following  is  a statement 
of  its  production  of  cotton  for  six  of  the  ten 
years;  that  of  the  other  years  not  having  been 
preserved. 

1833  av’ge  pr  acre  in  seed  731  lbs  manured  lightly 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1840 

1841 

1842 


784 

951  “ manured  lightly 
451  “ 

497  “ 

500  “ manured. 

966  “ marled. 


The  other  50  acre  cut  of  marled  land  planted 
in  cotton  on  the  lOth  April.  It  came  up  in  good 
time  and  was  a fine  stand.  This  is  also  a light 
gray  soil,  with  less  clay  than  the  mulatto  land, 
and  less  sand  than  the  com  cut.  It  is  probably 
as  old  as  either,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  much 
the  same  Avay.  Although  planted  ten  days  later 
than  some  other  fields,  and  after  all  of  them  ex- 
cept the  75  acre  cut,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  the 
oldest  cotton,  and  certainly  matured  the  earliest 
of  any.  Immediately  after  the  cold  weather, 
about  the  first  of  August,  the  rust  commenced 


in  it,  and  by  the  20th  of  that  month  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a field  after  frost.  Forms,  small 
bolls,  and  even  the  lea.ves  dropped.  Must  per- 
sons Avho  saAV  it  thought  it  had  been  cut  oft’ one 
half.  I think  myself  it  sufiered  to  the  extent  of 
one-fomth  at  least.  But  I have  made  on  this  cut 
this  year  840  lbs.  of  .seed  cotton,  Avhich  is  irearly 
50  per  cent,  more  than  I ermr  had  made  on  it  be- 
fore. The  folloAving  is  the  average  of  its  pro- 
duction for  four  other  years. 

1833  av’ge  pr  acre  in  seed  596  tbs  manured. 

1834  “ “ “ 435 

1840  “ “ “ 368  “ 

1841  “ “ “ 366  “ manured  lightly 

1482  “ “ “ 840  “ marled. 

I think  the  injury  from  the  rust  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  farmrable 
season.  And  th;it  the  increase  from  the  marl 
was  greater  on  this  cut  than  on  any  other,  be- 
cause the  earliest  marled  and  most  seasonably 
planted.  The  rust  here  Avas  more  injurious  than 
in  any  other  field,  and  I miglit  have  attributed  it 
to  the  marl,  but  that  the  75  acre  cut,  also  marled, 
suffered  least  of  all.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  advanced  cotton  was  most  affected,  and 
the  youngest  least,  and  that  marl  had  no  influ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  while  all  my  other  cotton  suffered 
from  lice  and  the  worm  both,  neither  made  their 
appearance  on  the  marled  land. 

I have  troubled  you  with  this  lengthy  detail  of 
my  operations,  because  this  being  the  first  seri- 
ous experiment  Avith  marl  in  South  Carolina, 
(that  I know  of,)  it  may'  be  interesting  to  those 
AA'ho  have  this  earth  Avithin  their  reach,  to  knoAV 
the  particulars.  From  the.facts  I have  stated, 
each  one  can  form  his  opinion  on  nearly  as  good 
data  as  I can  my  OAvn.  I can  only  add  that  my 
expectations  for  the  first  year  have  been  fully 
ansAvered.  I did  not  calculate  on  any  of  those 
magical  results  AAdiich  agricultural  experiment- 
ers so  often  look  for,  and  so  seldom  realize  to  the 
full  extent.  I regard  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
as  a A'ery'  handsome  return,  and  if  it  only''  does  as 
AA'ell  another  year,  I sha.ll  at  all  CA^ents  Iac  repaid 
for  my  labor,  even  if  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
marl  ceases  then.  But  the  experience  of  all  Avho 
have  used  it  is,  that  it  continues  to  improA'e  the 
soil  eveiy  year,  until  thoroirghly’’  disintegrated 
and  combined  Avith  it;  and  that  Avilh  proper  cul- 
ture it  never  declines  from  its  maximum.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  Avith  these  hopes, 

I shall  continue  my'-.self  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness Augorously  during  the  summer.  I have 
hauled  marl  over  100  acres,  and  have  uoav  at  my 
landing  enough  to  coA'er  300  acres  more.  My 
great  regret  is  that  I did  not  engage  in  tlie  busi- 
ness sooner.  I have  long  knoAvn  Shell  Blufti 
and  for  some  years  had  heard  of  Mr.  Ruffin’s 
successful  introduction  of  marl  into  the  culture 
of  Virginia.  But  I had  not  read  his  “Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures,”  nor  examined  Shell  Bluff, 
until  the  summer  of  1841.  The  idea  of  obtain- 
ing marl  from  that  spot  Avas  first  suggested  to 
me  by^  my  friend  Mr.  Dickenson,  of  Georgia; 
and  after  a careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Ruffin’s  Es- 
say, and  an  analysis  of  marls  there,  I delennined 
to  try'  the  experiment.  I have,  during  the  course 
of  it,  received  much  encouraging  and  valuable 
practical  information  from  Mr.  Ruffin  himself, 
to  whom,  in  common  with  all  other  beneficiaries 
of  this  inestimable  treasure,  I owe  a debt  of  gra- 
titude Avhich  cannot  be  easily  cancelled. 

I am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  regard  and  es- 
teem, your  obedient  sei-vant, 

J.  H.  Hammond. 
Hon.  Whitemarsii  B.  Seabrook, 

President  of  State  Agricultural  Societyn 

[Farmers’  Register. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — Mix  an  ounce  of  pow- 
pered  arsenic  Avith  a quart  of  water,  boil  it  half 
an  hour  Avith  some  sugar,  and  place  the  syrup  in 
small  shallow  v'essels,  oy.ster  shells  Avill  do,  in 
places  infested  by  them.  The  sAveetness  attracts 
them,  and  the  consequences  are  speedily  fatal. 

H^Salt  is  said  to  be  good  for  hogs.  It  will 
sometimes  restore  their  appetites  when  they  harm 
refused  to  eat.  A little  charcoal  is  good  at  times. 


BOMMER’S  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MANURE. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  annexed  Report  of 
Dr.  Beck,  on  Bommer’s  Method  of  preparing 
Manure.  From  a careful  examination  of  the 
specifications  and  directions  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
Bommer,  as  aa'cII  as  Ifom  a personal  examina- 
tion of  the  process,  from  the  fonning  of  the  heap 
to  its  opening,  Ave  are  conA'inced  that  the  method 
must  prove  A'aluable,  and  the  manure  so  prepar- 
ed of  the  be.st  quality'.  There  are  many'  farms 
on  Avliich  immense  quantities  of  coarse  grass, 
thistles,  sedge,  flags  and  other  Aveeds,  are  annu- 
ally groAA'n,  of  Avliich  no  use  can  be  profitably 
made;  all  these,  and  Avith  them  the  large  piles  of 
straAV  Avhich  are  heaped  round  many  bains  to 
cause  them  to  decay,  may,  by  this  method,  be 
expeditiously  and  cheaply  conA'erted  into  the 
best  of  manure — the  cost  of  the  materials  vffich 
tlie  farmer  will  have  to  purchase  being  only  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  cord,  and  the  labor 
only  such  as  is  necessary  to  form  a compo.st  heap 
of  any'  kind. 

Report  on  Bommer' s Process  for  Maldng  Vegeta- 
hle  Manure,  by  FermentaXion. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bommer,  the  undersign- 
ed Avere  present  on  the  14th  of  September,  at  the 
preparation  of  the  materials  used  by'  him  for 
making  the  aboA'e  manure.  As  Mr.  Bommer’s 
process  is  patented,  it  will  of  course  not  be  ex- 
pected that  .the  committee  can  go  into  details 
larther  than  Avhat  he  himself  makes  public. — 
They'  har'e,  howcA'er,  no  he.5itation  in  stating 
that  the  materials  mentioned  in  his  specification 
Avere  all  used;  that  the  experiment  was  in  every 
respect  fairly  made;  and  that  the  AA'hole  is  eA'i- 
dently  conducted  on  the  inost  approved  chemical 
principles. 

Tva'o  heaps  Avere  prepared;  the  ffrst  made  of 
dry  materials,  y^t’hicipally  straw  of  A'arious 
grains,  and  probably'  Aveighing  about  1,000  lbs.; 
the  second  was  composed  of  ligneous  vegetables, 
dry  and  green — such  as  cornstalks,  potato  stems, 
thistles  and  various  otlier  weeds.  This  weigh- 
ed probably  about  450  lbs.  and  was  propped 
against  the  fii’st  heap. 

The  folloAving  table  was  kept  at  the  request  of 
the  committee.  It  exliibits  the  degree  of  heat 
deA'eloped  during  the  process  of  fermentation, 
ascertained  daily  lyv  immersing  the  bulb  of  a 
themometcr  in  the  centre  of  each  heap. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


The  fermentation  was  discontinued  September 
2S,  when  the  lieaps  were  opened  for  exhibition. 
The  committee  examined  them  on  the  Sth  of  Oc- 
lo'ner,  au,i  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  result  is  a 
satib'lactoiy  one.  The  heap  formed  of  IdOU  lbs. 
dry  sira-w  was  found  to  contain  by  measurement 
solid  feet,  or  one  cord  and  three  quarters,  e.s- 
timated  to  weigh  4,000  Ib.s.  The  material  fur- 
nished must  prove  a valuable  manure;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  employs  many  articles  now  worth- 
less or  deleterious.  In  all  matters  of  thi.s  nature, 
experience  is  of  course  worth  more  than  mere 
theory;  but  it  will  be  a matter  of  great  disap- 
pointment if  a proce.ss  combining,  as  this  does, 
ail  application  of  the  most  correct  chemical 
principles,  with  the  employjnent  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient agents,  does  not  in  due. time  become  a fa- 
vorite with  the  farmer. 

T.  R.  Beck,  Ch’n. 

Mr.  Bommer  states  in  his  prospectus  that  the 
merit  of  his  method  essentially  consists  in  the 
four  follown'ng  important  points: 

1.  In  being  able  to  reduce  in  a .short  time  all 
kinds  of  straw  and  ligneous  weeds  to  a ricli, 
unctions  and  durable  manure,  such  as  wheat 
straw,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat  and  other  black 
grains;  stalks  of  Indian  com,  rice  and  other 
planes;  dried  or  green  potatoe  top.s,  leaves,  stalks 
and  roots  of  all  kinds  ol  plants;  green  or  dried 
reeds,  green  rushes,  sea  v.'eeds,  sea  rushes,  hea- 
ther broom  stubble,  in  fact  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a great  many  oth- 
er things  lying  about  farms  Avhich  are  often  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Avaste.  Even  the  ground  itself 
may  be  converted  into  the  best  manure  or  com- 
post. 

2.  In  the  combination  or  alliance  nf  fecunda- 
ting .suirstances,  the  cise  of  whie])  A^'lien  .separat- 
ed Avculd  not  and  could  not  produ-'r  ilie  desired 
eflect. 

3.  In  the  production  of  a veiV  considerable 
(juantity  of  factitious  water,  Avliich  when  com- 
bined with  other  ingredients,  forming  lees,  fur- 
nishes the  farmer  Avith  a fertilizing  liquid,  the 
commixture  of  Avhich  in  either  vegetable  or  min- 
eral substances,  gives  a manure  oi'  the  richest 
kind. 

4.  In  the  production  of  a quantity  of  nitrate 
of  lime  and  cau.stic  potash;  of  ammonia  and 
saltpetre — four  substances  Avhich  modern  chem- 
istry has  found  to  contain  the  most  fecundating 
properties  possible. — Cultivator. 


VALUE  OF  PLASTER. 

Tlie  subjoined  extract  from  a communica- 
tion, Avhich  appeared  in  the  last  Massachu.setts 
Ploughman,  speaks  in  ju.st  terms  of  the  Amlue  of 
Plaster  as  a manure,  and  as  the  experience  of 
the  Avriter  accords  in  results  Avith  our  own,  aa'c 
give  it  insertion. — Aincrican  Farmer. 

“In  passing  through  Pennsylvania,  AA'hich  I 
frequently  did,  I lieard  mucli  said  of  the  bene- 
fits  of  Plaster  of  Paris;  a great  many  of  the 
farmers,  I was  told,  Avould  come  hfty  miles  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  time  of  la.st  Avar,  andgiA’^e 
twenty  dollars  per  ton  for  Plaster,  and  let  their 
manure  go  doAAUi  stream  rather  than  to  be  at  the 
trouble  to  cart  it  on  their  lands.  I do  not  .speak 
of  this  as  approving  of  it,  for  I tliink  CATiy  far- 
mer ouglit  to  make  as  much  manure  as  possible. 
I Avas  told  the  Avay  the  Dutch  farmers  used  it 
tliere  Avas  to  soav  clover  and  put  one  or  tAvo  bush- 
els of  plaster  to  the  acre  and  plough  in  the  crop 
and  .sow  AA’heat.  I Avas  infonned  in  Baltimore, 
that  a great  deal  of  land  on  the  ea.stern  shore  of 
MarAdand,  which  had  been  Avorn  out  by  raising 
tobacco  and  corn,  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  u % 
of  plaster.  Having  got  my  ideas  so  rai.sed,  the 
first  thing  I did  after  I got  a piece  of  land  Avms  to 
try  it,  and  in  three  Aveeks  after  I applied  it.  On 
examination  I thought  as  the  Oueen  of  Sheba 
did  Avhen  she  visited  King  Solomon,  “the  half 
had  not  been  told  me;”  it  was  applied  to  a piece 
of  loamy  soil  wdiichhad  recently  been  laid  doAA'n 
and  one  crop  of  hay  ctit  from  it,  say  half  a ton 
to  the  acre.  On  tlie  first  examination  after  the 
pla.ster  Avas  applied,  there  Avas  three  times  as 
much  as  when  there  Avas  none.  A part  of  this 
piece  of  land  ha.s  been  kept  for  a pasture  ever 


since  and  ncA^er  lias  been  ploughed,  and  I think 
I can  safely  .say  there  is  not  another  piece  of  land 
in  .town  tliat  produces  more  iced.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  pla.stered  .since,  and  occasionally 
ashes  liaAU*  been  applied  a.s  a top-dressing.  The 
manure  the  cattle  have  chopped  has  every  year 
been  gathered  up  and  put  into  the  manure  heap, 
so  that  it  has  no  other  dressing  but  plaster  and 
a.shes  except  the  urine  from  the  cattle. 

Well,  being  so  aatU  pleased  with  the  result  of 
this  small  experiment,  1 tried  it  on  a larger  .scale 
on  my  farm  Avith  as  favorable  results.  On  many 
places  three  bushels  ofpla.ster  Avouldmake  mote 
gra.ss  groAv  than  tAventy  loads  of  manure.  I 
lenced  oft’  nine  acres  that  had  been  fed  very 
close  by  sheep  for  a number  of  years;  tliis  was 
the  highest  part  where  the  sheep  had  generally 
lain  through  the  nights;  this  Avas  plastered  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  next  season 
it  pastured  from  May  to  September  tweh'e  coavs, 
at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  a coav, 
and  they  had  as  much  feed  as  they  could  eat, 
and  on  a great  part  of  it  eve  could  haA'e  moAved 
a good  crop  in  hay  time. 

From  this  time  people  began  to  use  plaster 
considerably,  and  found  aA’^ery  great  benefit  from 
it;  many  of  the  old  pastures  AAdiich  Avere  coA'er- 
ed  over  Avith  moss,  Avere  converted  into  Ijeautiful 
fields  of  clover;  but  strange  to  tell,  just  on  the 
eve  Avhen  our  pastures  began  to  be  clothed  Avith 
a beautiful  Amrdue,  and  ourfaiansbid  fair  to  pro- 
duce double  Avhat  they  Avere  Avont  to  do,  there 
Avas  a stoiy  got  up  by  some  gossip,  Avhich  spread 
like  AAuld-ftre,  that  this  plaster  Avhich  had  pro- 
duced, such  Avonderful  efi’ects  Avas  not  Avhat  it 
Avas  cracked  up  to  be;  that  it  AVOuld  ruin  the 
land  if  Ave  continued  to  u.se  it;  if  it  did  not  hap- 
pen in  our  day  it  aa'ouIcI  in  our  children’s;  that  it 
Avould  run  our  land  all  out  and  our  children 
Avould  become  beggars.  Noav  as  this  .story,  like 
other  bugbears,  has  had  its  day,  I find  they  are 
beginning  very  moderately  to  use  it  again.  I 
hope  that  no  farmer  Acdll  rest  satisfied  until  he 
has  glA'en  it  a fair  tr  ial;  the  expense  is  A'ery  tri- 
fling; at  presejit  I believe  it  can  be  bought  for 
tAvo  dollars  per  ton;  that  it  Avon’t  cost  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  three  bushels  per 
acre,  Avhicli  is  a great  plenty;  that  the  expen.se 
of  maiutring  an  acre  is  seA'enty-five  cents,  Avhich 
Avill  pay  but  a small  part  of  the  expense  of  cart- 
ing on  any  other  kind  ol'  manure  if  yoir  had  it 
given  to  you.  Wherever  the  plaster  Avill  do  any 
good  it  ought  to  be  applied;  and  the  only  AA-a}^  I 
ImoAv  of  is  to  try  it.  On  some  land  it  Avill  do  no 
good  I am  confident.  I had  a large  piece  of  plain 
on  my  faim,  on  Avhich  I coAild  not  see  the  least 
benefit  from  it;  this  Avas  a deep  black  loam  and 
rather  moist;  as  soon  as  I Avent  from  this  plain, 
OA"er  till  tlie  hills  it  Avorked  AA^onders. 

Yours,  Avith  re.spect, 

Benj.  Wheeler. 

Farmingham,  January  2,  1843. 

DEEP  AKD  SHALLOW  PLOUGHING. 

Ho  question  in  agriculture,  perliaps,  has  af- 
forded a source  for  more  conflicting  opinions 
amongst  planters  and  farmers  than  the  necessary 
depth  of  ploughing.  This  fact  itself  presumes 
that  the  qae.stion  is  connected  Avith  things  that 
are  mysterious;  or  that  general  principles  haA'e 
been  formed  by  some,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances; and  by  others,  under  different  circum- 
stances; Avithout  respect  to  depth  of  soil  or  qual- 
ities of  soil  and  .subsoil,  the  preparation  by  the 
plough  for  cultivation,  or  its  use  in  the  act  of 
cultiA'ation.  The  object  therefore  of  this  article 
is  to  arriA'C  at  those  general  principles  which  Avill 
apply  to  cases  under  all  circumstances,  so  that 
rules  may  be  varied  accordingly.  The  science 
of  agriculture  in  this  respect  is  like  the  science 
of  medicine.  That  physician  who  undertakes 
to  cure  all  disea.'^es  Avifh  one  medicine  may  be 
set  doAvn  as  a quack;  and  he  that  does  not  use 
means  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  agriculture,  is  no  le.ss  deficient  in  that 
.science. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  subject  fully,  let  us 
suppose  different  cases  under  their  difi'erent  cir- 
cumstances, familiar  to  all  intelligent  planters, 
and  from  those  facts  deduce  our  arguments. 


Lst.  EA'erj"  planter  A\ho  has  an)'  experience 
must  know,  that  to  a free  soil,  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  give  fiee  cultivation  to  the  roots  of 
mo.st  plants  cultivated,  there  must  be  a suitable 
composition  of  s-and  and  clay,  in  order  that  the 
soil  may  be  sulficienlly  porous,  and  yet  not  too 
much  so.  If,  therefoie,  the  imliA'C  .soil  is  too 
sandy,  and  a clay  subsoil  is  in  reach  of  the  ploAv. 
the  advantage  of  deep  ploughing  to  effect  a mix- 
ture Avill  be  seen  at  once,  so  far  as  that  object  F 
concerned.  Another  fact  knoAA  n by  agricultural 
chemists,  that  aa  bile  silex  is  an  e-ssential  food  for 
most  plants,  potash  is  also  equally  essential  as  a 
food  for  all  corn  or  grain  plants  cultiAmted.  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  has  proA'en  that  all  clays  contain 
more  or  less  potash,  and  all  knoAv  that  sand  is 
chiefly  silex.*  Hence  the  ririxture  must  iircrea.se 
its  fertility,  as  Avell  as  effect  a more  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

A 2tl  case.  Let  us  suppose  a soil  of  proper 
consistency  and  of  .sufheient  depth  to  afford  the 
moisture  and  play  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to 
be  cultivated.  'I'o  plough  up  extraneous  matter 
not  so  rich  in  alkaline  or  earthy  manures,  and 
destitute  of  v'egetable  matter,  must  necessaril}' 
impede  the  growth  of  its  plants.  Out  of  the  lat- 
ter case  Ave  Avill  suppose  a 

3d.  That  this  Aurgin  surface  soil,  (say  3 or  4 
inches  deep,)  has  been  cultivated  until  exhaust- 
ed of  its  potash,  magnesia  or  other  earthy  ma- 
nures, or  either  of  them,  as  Avell  as  its  A'egeta- 
ble  matter.  We  may  fairly  reason,  that  if  the 
subsoil  furnished  the  earthy  manures  to  the  sur- 
face, there  remains  further  supplies,  and  by  add- 
ing A'egetable  or  animal  manures,  and  turning 
up  the  subsoil  to  the  snoAVs  and  freezes,  as  Aveli 
as  to  the  .sun,  to  prepare  it  for  action  upon  the 
roots  of  plant.s,  restoration  must  be  completed. 
And  if  the  subsoil  contained  the  neeessaiy  pro- 
perties of  alkaline  or  earthy  manures,  it  is  much 
easier  to  supply  the  defect  by  the  plough,  than 
the  purchase  of  lime,  plaster,  or  to  harrl  from 
marl  beds,  except  very  near  at  hand.  And  upon 
this  principle  may  be  accounted  hoAv  lands,  ori- 
giirally  rich,  Avil'l  regain  their  fertility  by  rest.— 
They  promote  a groAvth,  the  roots  of  Avhich  de- 
scend and  gather  from  the  subsoil  its  alkaline  o' 
earthy  manures,  the  leaves  and  stalks  collect 
carbon  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
all  returned  to  the  surface  restores  a ncAv  soil.. — 
If  this  can  be  efiecled  by  the  plough  and  a na- 
tiA'e  or  cnltivated  growth  in  a few  years,  or  by 
the  addition  of  vegetable  or  anirrral  manures 
mingled  with  the  subsoil,  why  leaAT  it  (to  the  2d- 
generation)  to  restore  itself! 

A 4th  case.  Suppose  a soil  six  inches  deep, 
has  never  been  ploughed  more  than  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  that  those  three  inches  are  noAV  ex- 
hausted. It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  necessai)' 
to  turn  up  the  loAA'er  coat  and  give  it  tirrre  for  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  restore  it  to 
the  fonner  production.  It  may  be  said,  (if  the 
land  is  rolling,)  that  this  advantage  is  precluded 
by  the  rains  wa.shing  off  the  first  three  inches. — 
In  flat  and  level  lands,  hoAveA'er,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Out  of  this  arises  another  question  or 
case. 

The  5th.  Suppose  a soil  six  or  cA’en  tAvelvc 
inches  deep,  in  its  fresh  state.  Should  it  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  the  soil  extends!  AnsAver— 
Experienced  planters  knoAv  that  the  roots  of  corn 
and  cotton,  if  not  small  grain,  will  run  a foot 
deep,  if  the  lands  are  broken  up  that  depth,  e.s- 
pecially  if  ploughed  once  as  deep  after  planting. 
It  is  also  known  that  .'•oil,  hoAvcA'er  fertile,  thai 
has  remained  excluded  from  the  atmosphere  tof> 
deep,  Avill  not  bring  its  nutritimts  qualities  to 
bear  on  mo.st  plants  ctiltivated.  It  therefore  fol- 
loAvs — that  if  the  roots  of  plants  haA'e  twelve 
inches  of  soil  to  feed  and  branch  in,  they  riiusi 
haA'e  more  food,  more  room,  and  more  moisture, 
and  therefore  a proportional  increase  in  produc- 
tion. 

A 6th  case.  Suppose  a Spanish  oak  ridge, 
Avith  a groAvth  of  green  brier  and  shrubs,  indica- 
tive of  poA'ert}',  Avith  not  OA'er  an  inch  of  A'egeta- 
ble soil  upon  it.  What  depth  should  it  he  ploAA  - 
ed!  To  plough  such  a thin  skirt  of  soil  six  to 
eight  inches  under,  the  plants  would  perish  be 
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fore  their  roots  could  re;:  eh  the  scnitfy  .supply  of 
food,  and  at  once  add  de;rth  to  poverty.  By  shal- 
low ploughing,  and  we;  .-ea.sons,  a little  may  be 
made,  but  it  would  prove  lost  labor  to  plough  in 
tlie  best  way.  if  level,  it  may  Jiowever  atibrd  a 
good  foundation  t-o  locate  a soil,  Iw  hauling  it 
from  .steep  and  rich  neighboring  hills;  and  per- 
h.aps  an  inch  of  the  motive  earth  might  aid  in  the 
compofiition.  If  analyzed,  it  might  possess  .some 
one  or  two  properties  of  earthy  manures,  and  if 
that  was  known,  and  the  others  added,  fertilizing 
woiiid  be  less  expensive  and  more  certain. 

A 7th  case.  Suppose  a rich  alluvial  soil  is  de- 
I'O.sited  upon  a sand  Itar,  and  that  tliis  .stratum  of 
soil  vas  live  or  six  inches  deep.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  plough. through  if?  By  ploughing  thro’, 
it  wmuld  give  the  root.s  an  unprohtable  access  to 
the  barren  sand,  open  the  way  ibr  the  rich  .soil  to 
sink,  and  effect  an  unprofitable  mixture,  and 
most  of  alluvial  soils  are  of  a good  compo.sitioL. 
If  not,  it  might  prove  .safer  to  add  to  tiian  to 
break  through  the  soil. 

An  8th  case  may  be  supposed  by  reversing  the 
Tth.  That  is,  suppose  a sand  bar  of  6 or  12  inch- 
es deep  covers  a rich  black  or  blue  clay  or  mud. 
Expeiiments  have  tested  that  by  ploughing  up 
the  cla}''  the  most  fertile  and  productive  soils 
Jiave  been  made  in  bottom  lands,  especially 
whe”e  the  stratum  of  clay  was  the  original  soil. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  supposed  connect- 
ed with  other  peculiar  circmnstances.  Enough 
however  is  written  to  establish  this  truth — that 
circumstances  must  varj"  cases  even  in  different 
])arts  sometimes  of  the  same  field.  And  to  con- 
tend for  deep  ploughing  indiscriminately,  would 
be,  as  stud,  like  a quack  using  one  medicine  or 
cour.sa  of  practice  to  cure  all  diseases.  The 
abo  .'e  remarks,  however,  are  only  intended  to 
appiv  in  the  preparation  of  lands  for  cultivation, 
and  HOC  to  the  ploughing  of  crops,  when  planted. 
As  circumstances  wiU  there  be  again  different, 
that  part  of  our  .subject  will  be  reserved  for  a fu- 
ture ■vrticle. 

V.’  e have  shovm  that  the  depth  of  plough- 
ing in  fallow  lands  must  be  regulated  by  the 
different  circumstances  of  soil,  .subsoil,  &c.— - 
The  same  circumstances  mu.st  not  only  have 
their  bearing  in  cultivation,  but  others  necessari- 
ly arise,  which  must  still  change  the  depth  in 
ploughing.  The  objects  of  fallow  plougliing 
were  to  improve  the  soil  by  admixture  with  the 
subsoil,  and  exposure  to  the  winter  or  spring  at- 
mosphere, as  well  as  to  pulverize  it.  The  la.st 
object  of  the  three  is  still  to  be  kept  in  view, 
while  the  other  two  have  accomplished  their 
ends.  Science  has  taught  us  and  facts  bear  tes- 
timony, that  exposttre  of  subsoil  to  a winter  at- 
juosphere  collects  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  to  a 
summer  atmosphere  causes  evaporation.  An- 
other item  in  fallowing  is  to  turn  the  grass  and 
weed  seed  under  deep  enough  to  prevent  their 
coming  itp,  which,  if  avoidable,  should  not  be 
raised  on  the  .surface  again.  The  chief  objects 
in  cultivation  are  therefore  to  pulverize,  to  kill 
grass  or  weeds,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant  cultivated,  to  hill  up.  If  the  soil  is 
sulffciently  porous,  that  circumstance  should  be 
kept  in  view.  If  too  porous,  that  should  have 
its  bearing.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  fallow  plougliing  has  turned  up  a turf 
or  sod  four  or  six  inches  deep.  It  will  follow  of 
course,  that  in  the  finst  ploughing  for  cultivation 
this  turf  must  be  broken  and  crumbled  its  full 
depth.  And  to  carr}'  outthe  principle  laid  doivn, 
the  plough  should  be  constructed  so  to  work  as 
not  to  reverse  the  surface  again,  which  may  be 
effected  by  a long  naiTow  pointed  shovel.  This 
iteing  done  as  a first  ploughing  after  planting,  a 
que.stion  noiv  arisc.s — is  the  object  of  pulverizing 
sufficiently  effected,  so  as  to  render  any  further 
labor  unnecessary  upon  that  score?  In  .sandy  or 
porous  lands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this 
question.  But  even  in  stiff  clay  lands,  experi- 
tnental  facts  can  be  adduced,  made  in  different 
.'reasons,  to  prove  that  two  ploughings  4 inches 
deep,  will  secure  moisture  and  porosity  sufff- 
cientlv  for  the  root.s  of  com  or  cotton  to  play  a.s 
deep  as  ploughed  that  year.  In  stiff  lands, 
heavy  rains  may  cause  a crust  one  or  two  inches 


on  the  .-urface.  IMov’  as  all  experienced  plant- 
ers know  that  lands  may  be  ea.sily  made  too  por- 
ous, and  that  a ceitain  degree  of  solidity  is  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  roots  of  plants  ff'om  a cold 
atmo.sphere,  and  the  burning  rays  of  the  sum- 
met ’s  sun;  when  tlie  tnre  object  is  cflLmfed,  an 
injury  will  be  sustained,  if  carried  too  far;  or  to 
say  tire  least,  the  labor  is  lost.  Tow-third.s  of 
oiu' planters,  however,  will  urge  that  clay  lands 
will  (to  use  a common  phrase.)  cake  after  every 
heav'Uaiii-  But  this  error  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  ploughings  have  not  been  over  or 
very  little  over  two  inches  deep;  for  if  those 
who  are  thus  deceived  would  throw  off' the  loose 
earth  around  a i'urrow,  and  measure  tlie  solid 
part  perpendicular,  they  would  discover  a mis- 
take in  the  suppo.scd  depth.  And  it  is  certain 
that  old  Stitt'  lands,  not  ploughed  over  two  inch- 
es deep,  Avill  consolidate  as  deep  after  every 
heavy  rain.  If  the.se  premises  are  sustained, 
the  only  remaining  object  as  far  as  purferizing 
is  to  effect  any  good,  is 'to  .stir  the  surface  crust, 
if  fonned.  But  here,  at  least,  one  half  of  our 
planters  will  say,  the  roots  of  com  and  cotton 
ought  to  be  cut  to  make  a better  production. — 
And  it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  this  com  and 
cotton  destroying  mistake,  'I'he  first  ploughings 
as  the  earth  was  hard  and  the  ploughs  uirfftied 
for  the  purpose,  har'e  only  effected  a kind  of  scar- 
ification of  a deep  soil;  the  roots  are  of  course 
confined  on  the  siu’face,  and  if  ploughed  at  all 
must  Ite  cut  any  Avay;  it  is  therefore  better  to 
]/lough  deep  now  than  never,  even  for  the  v/oun- 
ded  roots  to  have  depth  of  soil  to  branch  in,  than 
to  leave  them  uncut,  to  perish  on  the  smface,  for 
Avant  of  soil  and  moi.stm'e.  It  is  argued  some- 
timms  that  roots  should  be  cut  upon  the  principle 
of  pinning  trees,  Aunes,  &c.  But  if  Ave  argue 
upon  this  principle  of  nature,  it  goes  to  condemn 
the  practice.  We  cut  the  top  that  the  roots  may 
be  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  remaining  top. 
And  to  test  the  principle,  let  a young  plant  of 
com  be  draAA'n  itp  in  a Avet  season  and  trans- 
planted, and  in  two  cases  out  of  three  an  ear 
will  ncAnj  be  produced  of  any  size;  yet,  let  tbe 
frost  or  an  animal  cutdoAcn  the  top  Avhen  young, 
and  the  ear  will  be  equally  good.  Further,  if  a 
young  tree  is  raised  and  transplanted,  the  more 
root  left  the  more  certain  and  rapid  the  groAvth 
of  the  tree.  If  any,  hoAvcA'cr,  still  doubt  upon 
this  question,  let  them  make  a fair  experiment 
by  ploughing  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil,  &c.  the  tAvo  first  Avorkings; 
and  after  one  or  tAvo  inches  deep,  taking  care  not 
to  cut  the  roots  by  the  hoe  in  hilling,  selecting 
two  acres  Avith  equal  advantages  othenvise,  cut- 
ting the  roots  of  one,  and  aA'oiding  the  other  as 
far  as  practicable.  And  results  mu.st  vary  from 
experiments  made  by  others,  or  proof  av  ill  be  af- 
forded to  settle  the  question. 

If  this  question  be  e.stablished,  the  only  re- 
maining object  in  the  next  two  ploughings  (ma- 
king 3 in  the  cultriation,)  should  be  directed 
upon  the  plan  calculated  to  pulverize  the  crust, 
and  kill  the  grass  mmst  speedily.  And  for  this, 
one  eagle  plough  is  Avorth  two,  (if  not  three,) 
of  the  Avidest  and  best  shoA'els.  What  Ave  call 
the  eagle  plough  about  Monticello,  is  not  what 
is  called  the  scraper,  or  the  clumsy  imitations 
of  the  eagle  plough  used  in  many  sections  of  the 
State;  but  a plough  AA'liich  finishes  a middle  of 

feet,  (it  of  equal  di.stance)  by  one  furroA^;  or 
a 5 feet  middle  by  two  furroAvs;  Avithout  running 
over  one,  or  one  and  a halt  inch,  in  depth. 

This  plough,  if  .skilfully  made,  set  and  man- 
aged, will  kill  grass  more  effectually  than  a 
shovel;  leaA^e  the  middles  in  a better  state  for 
the  roots  to  haA'e  play  upon  all  tlie  soil ; the  mid- 
dles ]e.ss  liable  to  wash;  by  running  two  furroAvs 
in  a middle,  hill  up  corn  or  cotton,  so  as  to  cov- 
er grass  in  the  drill ; and  yet  not  lieaAfier  in  draft 
than  a wide  shovel. 

Much  more  might  be  Avritten  upon  the  many 
important  circumstances  and  principles,  con- 
nected Avith  this  subject;  but  enough  for  the 
present  object  of  this  article  : AA'hich  is  not  only 
to  afford  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the 
Avriter  to  young  planters,  but  to  draw  out  the  ex- 
perience and  discoA'eries  of  others,  Avhich  may 


go  to  confii  m true  ’ rinciples,  and  to  coirect  anv 
errors  aclA'anced;  fur  the  grand  o'lject  of  agricul- 
tural societies  and  papers,  is  or  should  be,  to 
collect  and  lieasure  up  the  wi.mon  of  the  many, 
and  to  encuurage  all  to  lurlhcr  di^cove.ties. 

Mor;  riui-Lno. 

Ttirq.cr,  n c Advocote. 

HOW  TO  MARK  A LARGE  GOT'i  ON  CROP. 
Extract  fri-in  cn  (.rliiJcr  u iiaked  in  the  Al  Cuitiv.  l jr 

This  improvement,'  Avhen  it  .\-hall  iuo'e  attain- 
ed it.s  liighe.st  .state  of  perfecticn,  ccntenq.late.'' 
the  '^sydem  oj  rouifa-rj' m planting,  under  A-.iiich 
the  land  designed  tor  cotton  fies  the  previous 
year  in  tl.e  state  of  falloAV,  Avhicii  i.-'  is'iiiia  1}  ex- 
perience most  faA'orable  to  the  giCAVth  and  iiuit- 
tulne.ss  of  the  plant.  1 commence  the  prepara- 
tory operations  for  pfiauting  about  tne  l.-^t  of 
Maicli.  by  spreading iipcn  the  land  Lroaauw  tA'.'o 
to  three  hundred  bii.-hels  of  manure  per  acre — 
light  stock  Axard  and  .stable  compost.  1 then  run 
otf  the  laud  in  roAv.s  of  three  feet  Avith  a scooter 
ploAV,  opening  a good  fiirroAV  some  three  to  four 
inches  deep;  this  done,  I take  a large  sized  sho- 
vel ploAV  and  cross  the  scooter  furroAvs  by  roAvs, 
running  at  right  angles,  of  fiA'e  feet  Avide.  I ain 
noAv  prepared  to  commence  manuring  in  the 
hill,  having  first  ascertained  that  I haA'e  2b40 
hills  on  each  acre,  Avhich  Avill  require,  by  gwing 
each  hill  a half  gallon  of  manure — srane  kind 
of  compost — 18-1  bushels  nearly,  Avhich  I haul 
on  the  land  in  a cart,  first  graduated  to  a certain 
number  of  bushels,  and  Avith  .spades  likewise 
prepared  for  the  puipo.se,  I deposit  the  requisite 
quantity  of  manure  in  each  hill.  By  thi.s  means, 
which  in  practice  will  be  found  simple  and  ex;- 
peditious  enough,  I give  four  to  fiA'e  hundred 
bushels  of  manure  to  each  acre — an  infallible  in- 
surance for  5000  lbs.  of  a superior  staple  per 
acre.  As  the  manure  is  pfiaced  in  the  hill  by 
roAA's,  the  Avide  Avay,  a short  distance  in  advance, 
a good  plow  hand  follows  Avith  a turn  ploAA)  which 
should  run  into  the  soil  from  six  io  eight  inches 
deep  at  least,  and  turn  Avell,  with  Avhich  four  fur- 
roAvs  are  throAAUi  together  on  each  row;  thus  fix- 
ing the  half  gallon  of  manime  in  each  hill,  en- 
tirely Avithin  the  region  of  constant  moisture. — 
This  gwes  me  a fine,  large  bed,  and  well  broke, 
to  lie  until  at  or  about  the  first  of  April,  when 
the  cotton  seed  should  be  planted.  This  is  done 
by  first  opening  the  bed  as  shallow  as  possible, 
with  some  instrument  such  as  that  described  by 
M.  W.  Philips,  Esq.  in  the  March  number  of 
the  9th  vml.  of  the  CultiA^ator.  This  I prefer  to 
any  other  instrument  of  the  kind  I liaA^e  ever  yet 
seen,  since  its  depth  of  farroAV  may  be  graduated 
to  a positwe  certainty  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  manure  in  the  hill;  it  should  not  be  opened 
out  deeper  than  one  inch.  The  bed  thus. open- 
ed, and  the  seed  preAfiously  rolled  in  leeched  a.sh- 
es  or  sand,  AAdiich  ansAver  A’eiy  Avell,  though  i 
prefer  a compound  of  tAvo  parts  of  ashes  to  one 
of  common  salt  made  moist  AAoth  Avater;  the 
seed,  well  rolled  in  this,  are  carefully  dropped 
OA'er  the  manure.  Eight  or  ten  seed  in  a place 
Avill  answer  to  secure  a stand.  There  Avill  be  no 
difficulty  in  dropping  the  .seed  over  the  manure 
in  the  hill,  AA^en  it  is  recollected  and  obserA^ed 
that  upon  the  unbroken  space  of  some  tAvo  feet 
betAA’een  each  roAV,  the  scooter  furroAA's  Avill  be 
found  an  unerring  guide  to  the  manure  in  the 
bed  at  distances  of  three  feet.  The  seed  thus 
dropped  I prefer  to  liaA^e  coA^ered  AAuth  a hoe, 
lightly  and  carefully;  hearing  in  mind  this  golden 
truth,' that  “a  crop  AA^ell  planted  is  half  made.” — 
Immediately  after  planting,  the  middles  or  un- 
broken balks  should  be  plowed  out.  The  crop 
of  cotton  thus  planted,  Avhich  should  not  exceed 
three  to  four  acres  to  the  hand,  may  be  performed 
in  good  time  and  Avell  done.  In  a feAv  days,  say 
nine  to  tAveh'e,  the  cotton  Avill  he  up,  presenting 
a most  healthy  and  thrifty  appearance.  The 
next  operation  to  he  perfonned,  as  early  as  pos- 
sibly couA-enient,  is  to  plougli  out  the  middles 
loeli,  the  Avide  way,  AAdth  a good  shovel  plough, 
having  first  nm  around  the  young  plant  with  a 
scooter  plough.  The  hoe  hands  folloAv  and  thin 
the  cotton  doAvn  to  tAvo  stalks,  giving  it  a small 
quantity  of  soil.  This  operation  well  done,  the 
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-plant  is  at  oiica  placed  beyond  all  danger,  since 
i'ts  cap-root  will  no-sr  hav'e  taken  such  hold  upon 
the  manure  below  as  to  enable  the  plant  to  out- 
strip either  grass  or  vreeds,  having  yet  to  spring 
up. 

Linder  this  treatment,  the  tinic-consiiviing  and 
v/orse  than  useless  operations  of  bar-skearhtg, 
s '.ra.ping  and  chopping  out  are  saved,  as  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  tender  plant,  as  to  the  interest 
and  economy  of  the  planter,  in  despatching  the 
hiirrij  and  push  at  this  stage  of  the  crop;  and  at 
the  e'onclusion  of  this  first  working,  1 have  my 
cotton  growing  off  and  doing  Aveil.  1 have  now 
no  further  use  for^ilough  in  its  subsequent  cul- 
ture, but  use  the  a Irind  of  horse-hoe — I i 

call  it  a sweep  in  the  absence  of  a more  appro- 
priate name. 

[ Here  follows  a wood  cut  representation  of  the 
sweep,  a kind  of  plough  used  by  some  planters 
at  the  South.  The  one  here  recommended  is 
made  by  rvelding  two  narrorv  wings  over  the 
point  of  a scooter  or  bull  tongue,  inclining  back- 
wards, with  the  ends  of  the  wings  two  feet  apart. 
It  is  so  fi.xed  upon  the  stock  (that  of  a common 
shovel  plough)  that  it  rvill  not  enter  the  ground 
deeper  than  one  inch,  if  so  deep.] 

The  great  and  singular  advantages  of  the 
sweep  over  all  instruments  of  the  plough,  har- 
row or  hoe  kind  that  I have  ever  used,  are  these 
—that  it  will  ktU  a greater  quantity  of  grass  and 
weeds  in  a given  time,  and  do  less  injury  to  the 
surface  roots  of  the  plant,  so  essential  to  its  pro- 
gressive prosperity.  'I’he  hoe-hands  following 
this  instrument,  thin  the  cotton  to  a stand,  one 
s^al'r  in  a place,  and  draw  up  a small  quantity  of 
.soil  to  tire  standing  plant.  The  entire  subse- 
quent culture  is  pertbrmed  Avith  the  SAveep  and 
hoe,  Avhich  should  simply  scrape  and  pulverize 
the  surface,  so  as  to  kill  any  grass  and  Aveeds 
that  may  appear,  and  alloAV  vl  free  circulation  of 
atmospheric  air  to  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  fniit- 
ing  .stalk,  requiring  at  this  critical  per  iod  all  the 
aid  and  nourishment  that  culture,  soil  and  at- 
mosphere can  afford.  Ply  the  first  of  July  my 
cotton  stands  from  five  to  nine  feet  high,  and  I 
have  it  topped  by  the  10- h at  farthest,  after  Avhich 
I run  the  sAveep  once  through  it,  and  the  hoe  if 
necessary,  to  remove  anj^  grass  that  may  have 
sprung  up  immediately  aboAm  the  stalk.  After 
this,  and  by  this  time  frequently  in  places  the 
cotton  Avill  be  so  much  interlocked,  and  the 
ground  so  shaded,  as  to  keep  doAvn  all  other  Am- 
getation — yet  it  may  be  found  necessary  again 
to  chop  about  in  places  Avith  the  hoe,  AA^hen  the 
cotton  may  not  haAm  locked  so  early.  This 
.should  be  invariably  attended  to.  This  brings 
us  again  to  the  season  of  harvesting  the  .staple. 

Let  no  planter  prejudge  and  reject  this  sa^s- 
tem,  upon  the  score  of  sinrplicity,  supposing  the 
process  too  simple  to  accomplish  the  object  pro- 
posed; first,  act  Avisely,  malrethe  experiment  and 
try  it.  Strictly  folloAV  this  plain  and  simple  pro- 
cess, and  if  the  land  does  not  rcAAmi'd  your  pains- 
taking, with.  fi,ve  or  six  fold  the  quantity  jKr  acre,  of 
a superior  staple,  than  has  at  any  previous  sea- 
son been  taken  from  it,  in  its  natural  state,  I Avill 
present  the  e,s;perimenter  with  one  bushel  of  my 
improved  seed,  with  Avlrich  to  perfect  the  experi- 
ment. At  another  time  I propose  devoting  a 
paragraph  to  the  importance  of  selecting  and  im- 
proving cotton  seed. 

It  AVI  11  be  observed  that  manuring  constitutes 
a large  item  in  this  system  of  improAmment,  a 
source  of  revenue  too  much  underrated  by  plan- 
ters, and  consequently  too  mucfi  neglected,  be- 
cause the  subject  requii’es  a little  extra  attention 
— which  attention  is  so  essential  to  the  pro.sperity 
and  well-doing  of  a fann.  Nor,  gentlemen,  have 
I seen  any  thing  better  said,  or  more  true,  than 
I find  in  the  sentiment,  under  the  head  of  “a  few 
queries,”  in  the  last  December  Cultivator,  where 
}mu  remark  to  the  planter  and  farmer:  “In  your 
manures  is  your  gold  mine,  more  Amluable  than 
any  of  the  Carolina  ones,  and  you  should  be 
anxious  to  increase  them  accordingly.”  But  I 
hear  some  planters  say — “it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce so  much  manure” — this  is,  hoAvever  the  re- 
sult of  inexperience,  and  the  AAmnt  of  determina,- 
tion.  I am  entirely  convinced,  from  my  experi- 


ence in  making  manure,  that  it  is  not  only  prac-  ' 
ticablc,  but  a perfectly  easy  ta.sk  to  prepare,  upon 
eA^ery  plantation  in  the  cotton  region,  great  or 
.small,  1.500  bushels  of  an  excellent  article  of  com- 
po.st,  per  annum,  to  the  hand — at  a co.st  of  less 
than  tAA’o  cents  per  bushel — by  the  assistance  of 
the  stock  of  horses,  coaaas  and  hogs,  upon  pro- 
perly arranged  lots,  'I'his  is  dons  by  having  the 
lots  well  littered,  by  throAving  in  pine  straAV,  in 
large  quantities  and  fEequentl}^  or  oak  leuA^es, 
Avhere  the  pine  straAV  is  not  to  be  had,  Avith  cotton 
and  corn-.stalks.  &c.,  and  occasionally  haul  and 
scatter  upon  the  litter  a few  loads  of  muck  or 
marl,  one  or  both  of  Avhich  may  be  found  on  or 
near  every  fann  in  the  country;  upon  these  lots, 
pen  and  feed  your  stock  every"  night.  The  ma- 
nure thus  prepared,  .should  be  collected  in  pens 
or  pits,  three  or  lour  times  during  the  year,  after 
heaA'y  falls  of  ruin,  and  the  lots  replenished  Avith 
pine  StraAV,  &c. — by  this  means  a A'ery"  large 
amount  of  manure  is.  collected  dining  the  sea- 
son, and  that  too,  at  an  inappreciable  cost. — 
Again,  AA"e  have  another  ditnculty;  there  are  but 
fcAV  persons  Avho  believe  that  pine  straAV  can  be 
converted  into  manure;  for  the  benefit  and  infor- 
mation of  such,  AA"ho  may  read  this,  permit  me 
to  quote  a single  sentence  from  Liebeg’s  cele- 
brated Avork  upon  Agricultural  chemistry. — 
“The  bark  and  foliage  of  oak.s  contains  from  6 
to  9 per  cent  of  potash.  The  needles  of  firs  and 
pines  eight  per  cent.”  But  it  is  not  on  accoimt 
of  the  potash  exclusiA'-ely,  that  I prefer  pine 
StraAV,  to  all  other  vegetable  matter,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  manure — since  it  possesses  anotlier  in- 
valuable quality  aboA'c  all  others,  in  absorbing 
the  juices  of  the  manure,  which  are  thus  saA'ed 
from  eAuaporation,  and  readily  applied  to  the 
land.  I doubt  not  but  a single  year’s  experience 
Avill  convince  every  intelligent  planter  of  the  in- 
numerable advantages  of  this  improvement,  and 
its  perfect  adaption  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
other  crops. 

I Avill  noAv  close  this  number  by  a A'ery  fcAV  re- 
marks upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  soil 
upon  AA"hich  my  experiments  liaise  been  conduct- 
ed. It  is  a high  ridge  land,  readily  recognized, 
and  its  quality  distinctly  understood,  in  our  south- 
ern country,  imder  the  name  of  ‘forked-teaf, 
black-jack,  pine-barren,”  a deep,  porous,  sandy, 
supenstratiun,  lying  under  a tolerable  good  clay, 
at  a distance  of  tAVO  to  three  feet  beloAV  the  sur- 
face. A true  picture  of  nature,  and  naturally 
poor  enough.  This  land,  under  the  treatment 
above  detailed,  grcAV  my  cotton,  from  Avhich  I 
haA"e  gathered  a greater  number  of  pounds  per 
acre,  (indeed  almost  double,)  than  I haAm  ever 
seen  recorded,  is  in  its  natural  state,  inferior  to 
the  aA^erage  quality  of  cotton  land,  by  at  least 
one  half  I might  refer  you,  if  necessary,  to 
more  than  one  hundi’ed  gentlemen,  planters  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  Avho  hai^e  examined  my 
experiments  earefully,  and  seAmral  of  them  at 
various  stages  of  its  growth,  and  AAuth  one  gene- 
ral eonsent,  pronounced  it  a fair  test,  and  a great 
improvement.  I hai^e,  from  seAmral  stalks  that 
grew  on  the  three  acres,  in  the  proper  places, 
taken  3i  to  4 lbs.  of  cotton,  coxcf  ully  weighed. — 
In  the  perfection  of  this  improvement,  yet  in  a 
state  of  great  crudeness,  Avhen  every  stalk  upon 
the  acre  (2940)  shall  mature  equtiUy  well,  Avhat 
may  I reasonably  calculsite  to  gatherl 

“ Nil  desperandum, 

Possunt  quia,  posse  videntur.” 

N.  B.  Cloud,  M.  D. 

Planters’  Retreat,  Ala.,  Dec.  26,  1842. 


Infallible  Cure  for  a Foundered  Horse. 
— If  your  horse  founders  over  night,  in  the  mor- 
ning take  a pint  of  hog’s  lard,  put  it  in  a vessel 
and  make  it  boiling  hot,  clean  his  hoofs  well,  set 
his  foot  in  the  lard.  Heat  it  for  each  hoof  boil- 
ing hot;  take  a spoon  and  put  the  fat  over  the 
hoof  as  near  the  hair  as  possible,  and  he  Avill  be 
fit  for  use  in  three  hours  if  it  is  done  early  in  the 
morning.  It  is  better  to  remoAm  the  horse’s 
shoe,  but  I have  made  several  cui’es  Avithout.  I 
have  tried  this  on  'many  horses  dming  a period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  have  never  failed. 


LIME  FOR  FRUIT  TREE.S. 

The  suggestions  beloAV  as  to  the  use  of  lime 
around  fiuit  trees,  are  worthy  of  attention.  In 
the  autumn  of  1841,  Ave  laid  bare  the  roots  of  a 
munber  of  unthrifty  apple  and  peach  trees,  and 
left  them  exposed  during  the  winter,  returned  the 
dirt  in  the  spring,  and  applied  to  the  roots  of  each 
tree  about  half  a bushel  of  gas  lime.  Last 
year  the  trees  seemed  greatly  improved,  and  the 
pears  bore  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
they  did  the  two  previous  }"ears;  the  limbs  had  to 
be  propped  up,  and  the  fruit  seemed  improA'ed. 
dTe  treated  some  old  genuine  trees  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  influence  was  obA'iously  benefi- 
cial. Ashes  are  a good  substitute  for  lime,  and 
ordinary  lime  AAmuld  probably  do  as  aa'cII  as  the 
gas  lime.  Exposing  the  roots  of  trees  occasion- 
ally during  Avinter,  it  is  well  kiiOAvn,  is  A"ery  be- 
neficial.— D.  Farmer. 

“The  Peach  Tree. — I have  perfect  faith  in 
the  beneficial  use  of  calcareous  suLstances  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  trees,  sensible,  as  one  of  your 
corre.spondents  has  obserA’'ed,  that  ‘ox3'gen  is  the 
basis  of  acidity,’  Avith  wliich  all  putrid  substan- 
ces are  charged:  and  it  is  with  this  AueAA"  that 
Maj.  Reybold,  of  DelaAvare,  that  fii’st  of  cultiva- 
tors of  the  peach,  for  he  and  his  sons,  aiid  sons- 
in-laAv  noAV  number  73,000  peach  trees  pflanted 
in  orchards,  is  at  this  time  actiA'ely  engaged  in 
dressing  his  trees  Avith  shell-marl;  by  depositing 
a quantity  at  the  root  of  eA^ery  tree,  to  be  puNer- 
ized  by  the  frosts  the  ensuing  winter.  He  also 
cultiA'ates  his  orchards  with  the  plough;  turning 
a shalloAv  furroAv  OA"er  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land,  three  times  during  the  summer,  a weight}' 
aflair,  .seeing  that  one  of  these  orchards  contains 
more  than  lOO  acres;  by  these  means  he  con- 
ceives that  he  renovates  the  land  and  benefits 
the  health  of  the  trees,  which  a.re  indeed  in  full 
vigor,  although  many  of  them  are  A'ery  old,  and 
the  size  of  some  apple  trees  of  mature  groAvth. 
I remember  also  that  Mr.  Dager,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lime  quarry,  mentioned  at  page 
309  of  the  4th  a'oI.  of  the  Cabinet,  the  lime  from 
AAdiich  Avas  proved  by  anatysis  to  yield  96.6  per 
cent  of  carbonate  and  not  a trace  of  magnesia, 
increased  the  size  of  the  fruit  of  an  apricot  tree 
three  fold,  by  digging  in  around  its  roots  a quan- 
tity of  lime,  adding  also  to  its  flavor  in  an  equal 
degree.  a.  t.  b. 

November  22,  1842, 


Lime  and  Marsh  Mud. — A gentleman  distin- 
guished for  good  and  great  qualities,  tells  us,  that 
on  a sandy  soil,  he|  has  found  lime  a poAverful 
fertilizer.  A poor  field  put  in  corn — yield  ten 
bushels — folloAved  b}"  oats— crop  light  —succeeded 
by  Avheat — yield  not  more  than  the  seed — limed, 
and  next  crop  gaA"e  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  great  A’alue  of  marsh 
mud,  especially  AAdien  used  in  combination  AAuth 
a small  quantity  of  lime.  Keeps  a small  force 
especiall}'  assigned  to  the  collection  of  marsh 
mud,  weeds,  leaves,  mould  from  the  woods,  &c., 
and?is  amply  compensated  for  it — cannot  too 
highly  recommend  the  use  of  marsh  mud — has 
covered  seA^eral  acres  Avith  brushwood.  The  fer- 
tilizing effect  very  obvious,  and  thinks  poor  land 
may  be  reclaimed  by  a covering  of  brushwood, 
very  speedily,  and  Avith  great  economy  as  to  the 
labor  and  the  results — is  v'eiy  careful  to  haA"e  all 
brush  not  large  enough  for  fire  AV'ood,  cA'en  the 
pruning  of  his  orchards  resen'ed  to  be  spread 
upon  the  most  exhausted  portions  of  his  land.) 

American  Farmer. 


Pruning. — Apple  trees  ought  not  to  be  pruned 
until  the  last  of  May  or  June;  in  the  Avinter  or 
until  the  last  of  May  they  ought  not  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  ought  to  be  cut  very  close  to  the  limb, 
the  one  cut  from,  or  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
The  Avound  heals  up  immediately  if  cut  off  in 
May. — Tennessee  Agriculturist. 


Durable  Rails. — Rails  ought  all  to  be  split 
in  April  or  May,  Avhen  the  bark  Avill  peel  off  the 
tree,  and  then  the  sap  rails  will  la.st  as  long  as 
the  inside  heart  rails  will.  This  is  material  to 
Iniow. — Tennessee  AgricuUurist. 
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TO  SUBsCRIBEKS. 

are  frequently  requested,  by  subscribers, 
to  send  them  receipts  for  their  subscription  mo- 
ney. This  is  umiecessary,  for  we  adliere  strict- 
ly and  rigidly  to  the  cash  syste.m,  and  when  the 
paper  is  sent  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has 
i)een  paid  for. 

The  delay  occasioned  in  getting  out  our 
lirst  number,  has  induced  us  to  make  an  effort  to 
issue  t.he  ‘-Cultivat  jr”  rveekly  until  we  make  up 
for  tlie  lost  time,  so  as  to  make  our  volume  end 
Avith  the  year,  which  is  the  most  convenient  sea- 
son .for  subscribers  to  renew  their  subscriptions. 
Wlien  Ave  haA'e  caught  up,  our  issue  aatU  be  re- 
gular eA'erj'  other  Wednesday. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  reneAV  our  entreaty  to  our  friends  to 
give  us  their  vieAvs  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  business  and  system  of  agriculture.  We 
are  fully  aAvare  that  many  practical  farmers, 
Avho  are  not  in  the  habit  of  committing  their 
A'ieAys  to  AATitiirg,  are  in  the  possession  of  many 
Amluable  facts,  the  results  of  long  experience, 
Avhich  if  given  to  the  public  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  “Southern  Cultivator,”  could  not  fail 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, and  we  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  furnish  them  for  publication. 

BOMMER’S  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  MANURE.  ’ 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  an  esteemed  friend, 
we  have  transferred  to  our  columns  all  the  in- 
formation Ave  haA'e  been  able  to  procure  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  subject — Avhich,  Ave  con- 
fess, is  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Bommer  has  obtained, 
from  the  government,  a patent  for  his  proce.ss, 
the  secret  of  AA'liich  is  consequently  Avith  him- 
self, and  Avill  be  communicated  alone  to  those 
Avho  pay  for  the  information.  The  faA'or  with 
which  it  has  been  receiA'ed  by  the  committee, 
whose  report  avlH  be  found  in  this  number,  Avill 
certainly  induce  many  planters  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, the  result  of  w-hich,  Avhen  obtained, 
AA'e  shall  take  the  earliest  occasion  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 

IRISH  POTATOES. 

The  great  A'alue  of  this  vegetable  has  induced 
us  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  this  number,  the 
sugge.stions  of  several  practical  men  upon  the 
system  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  best  species  of 
potatoe,  w'hich  Ave  commend  to  the  consideration 
of  all  those  Avho,  like  ourselves,  feel  that  it  is 
rather  humiliating  for  us  to  import  from  the 
North  and  abroad  such  a large  proportion  of  our 
consumption.  The  impression  that  the  pofatoe 


deteriorates  in  our  climate  after  a feAt'  years,  is, 
to  a certain  extent  true;  neveithele.ss  our  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  capable  of  producing  a much 
better  article  than  is  generally  found  on  our  ta- 
bles of  home  production,  if  the  most  approA'ed 
.system  of  culture  be  adopted. 

COTTON  CULTURE. 

Cotton  planters  are  referred  to  the  extract  of 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  to  the  edi_ 
tor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  on  the  subject  of 
improving  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  writer 
assumes  to  speak  from  a practical  experience  of 
his  system,  and  Ave  hope  that  many  of  our  cotton 
groAvers  Avill  test  the  experiment,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  this  season,  as  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Many  may  cultivate  one  acre,  and  others  can 
make  a trial  on  a half  or  cA'en  a quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land,  situate  in  a cotton  field,  Avhich  Avill 
satisfactorily  test  it  as  compared  with  the  usual 
mode  of  culture.  It  is  true  the  experiment  of 
Dr.  C.  was  made  in  a climate  and  soil,  both  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  than  many 
portions  ol  Georgia,  yet  if  we  can  succeed  in 
producing  half  the  amount  suggested  by  him, 
which  to  us  seems  rather  extraAmgant,  it  will  be 
a veiy  important  improvement,  and  Avorthy  the 
consideration  of  eveiy  cotton  planter,  Avho  by 
his  present  S3'stem  of  culture  is  impoA'erishing 
rather  than  improving  his  lands. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  think  it  can  be  clearly 
slioAvn,  that  labor  can  be  more  profitably  employ- 
ed, at  present,  in  the  improvement  of  the  .5oil 
than  in  the  cultivation  of  our  great  Southern 
staple.  And  by  Avay  of  illustration,  Ave  wMl 
haA^e  to  assume  abasis,  thatfom’hundi’edpoimds 
of  cotton,  or  ten  bushels  of  com,  is  a fair  aA'e- 
rage  per  acre  for  all  the  lands  in  middle  Georgia; 
and  the  value  of  field  labor  is  about  fifteen  cents 
a day,  which  is  rather  above  the  trae  value;  and 
further,  that  land  w^hich  Avill  produce  the  amount 
above  specified,  is  worth  fiA'e  dollars  per  acre.— 
Noav  we  hold  it  tme,  that  if  an  acre  of  land 
which  produces,  in  the  ordinaiy  wmy  of  cultiva- 
tion, five  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  or  ten  bush- 
els of  corn,  is  worth  five  dollars,  an  acre  of  land 
Avliich  will  produce  one  thousand  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, or  thiity  bushels  of  corn,  would  be  A\mrth 
filleen  dollars.  W e now  propose  to  show,  from 
the  positions  taken  above,  that  by  expending 
three  dollars  and  ninety  cents  on  an  acre  of  com- 
mon land  worth  fiA'e  dollars,  w'e  have  increased 
the  value  to  fifteen  dollars — thus  realizing  a clear 
profit,  in  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  of  six 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  from  a month’s  labor  be- 
stoAA'ed  upon  improvements,  wliich  is  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  aboA'e  the  value  of  labor  em- 
ployed upon  our  farms  in  cotton  culture.  And 
that  this  AA'ill  be  the  rasult,  is  clearly  shoAim 
wherever  the  matter  has  been  fairly  tested. 

But  I think  I have  placed  too  Ioav  an  estimate 
upon  the  production  of  an  acre  that  has  received 
a month’s  labor  in  improving;  and  in  favorable 
years  Ave  should  expect  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  or  forty  bushels  of  corn.  If  these  con- 
clusions are  correct,  I think  I have  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  labor  emploj'ed  in  increasing 
the  A'alue  of  land,  can  be  nearly  doubly  as  profi- 
tably employed  as  in  the  groAA^ing  of  cotton.  I 
know  I have  long  established  prejudices  to  com- 
bat, and  plans  that  have  grown  old  to  contend 
with.  Most  of  our  planters  say  the  thing  is  im- 
possible; they  have  tried,  and  a complete  failure 
has  been  the  result.  We  think  AA'-e  know  how 
the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  AA’-hy  there 
has  been  a failure:  they  haA^e  employed  one  hand 
and  a team  for  six  days  in  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  hauling  manui’e,  which,  from 
exposure  to  the  Aveather,  had  lost  most  of  its 
valuable  qualities;  and  this  six  days’  labor  was 


directed  to  a field  of  sixty  acres.  No  A'vonder 
that  Avliat  had  been  done  Avould  as  Acell  have 
been  left  undone.  But  thi.s  is  not  my  plan.  Be- 
stOAV  a month’s  labor  on  an  acie  in  manuriLv, 
and  if  results  even  greater  than  tLo.^.c  of  my  e-  - 
timates  are  not  leiuizeJ.,  i shail  in  futui’e  cea^  .- 
to  he  a proj.'het. 

In  no  instance  AA'here  the  experiment  Las  been 
tried,  has  them  yet  been  a laiiiue;  but  lesuus 
far  aboA'e  my  estimates  have  been  fully  realized. 
We  bear  of  more  than  fiA'e  thousand  pcimds  of 
cotton  groAA'n  from  an  acre,  and  one  hundred 
bu.shels  of  com;  and  I haA’e  no  doubt,  if  there 
wa..s  a premium  ofieied  for  the  greatest  pi octucc 
per  acre,  either  in  cotuea  or  coin,  tliar  manv 
acres  in  Putnam  countA'  Avould  groAA'  oA'er  tAi'o 
thousand  pounds  of  coilon,  or  tilt}'  laishebs  of 
corn,  AA'here  noAV  not  moie  than  une-fbuith  is 
produced.  But  as  no  premiums  are  ofi'eicd,  I 
challenge  any  plamter  in  Putnam  county  upon 
one  acre  of  common  upland  to  be  gi’OAAm  in  cot- 
ton  the  present  year,  to  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  examination  and  admeasurement. 

Agricola. 

Clopton’s  Mills,  February  14,  1843. 

Southern  Recorder. 


Morganfield,  Union  County,  Ka'.,  \ 
January  9, 1^3,  J 
To  the  editor  of  the  Lmasville  Journal. 

Gentlemen: — Some  time  last  Avinter,  a num- 
ber of  fanners  of  this  county,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mr.  Milton  Young,  formed  a societ)'  for 
the  promotion  of  the  farming  interest,  under  the 
style  of  the  “Union  County  Prize  Association.” 
One. of  the  objects  of  this  association  was  to  test 
the  fattening  qualities  of  their  hogs,  and  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1842,  twelve  of  the  members 
of  the  association  met  and  agieed  that  each  one 
of  them  should  put  up  a pig,  and  the  one  Avho 
could  make  his  pig  gain  the  most  flesh  from  that 
time  until  the  9th  day  of  January,  1843,  was  to 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  number  put  up.  They 
accordingly -v.-ent  round  to  each  of  their  respec- 
tive houses  on  that  day,  Aveighed  and  put  up  their 
pigs. 

Pursuant  to  the  regitlations  of  the  association, 
the  pigs  (or  as  I may  noAv  term  them,  hogs,) 
were  all  slaughtered  at  10  o’clock  this  morning 
and  taken  to  Mr.  Milton  Young’s,  the  place  de-. 
signaled  by  rule  of  the  association,  and  Aveighed 
at  12  o’clock  by  Mr.  Aaron  WaUer,  Leonard 
Clements  and  myself;  and,  bj'  request  of  the  as- 
sociation, I herewith  transmit  to  j'ou,  for  publi- 
cation in  your  valuable  paper,  a statement  show- 
ing the  weight  of  each  pig  Avhen  put  up,  as  Avell 
as  the  weight  and  ages  of  each  Avhen  slaughtered. 

Some  of  the  members  weighed  their  pigs  for 
tAvo  or  three  months,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  course  had  not 
been  kept  up  throughout  the  time  of  feeding.  I 
Avas  informed  that  one  of  the  pigs,  during  the 
time,  gained  in  one  month,  AA'hen  only  about 
three  months  old,  98§  pounds. 

Jonathan  R.  Hughes’  and  A.  G.  Ray’s  were 
by  W.  G.  Hughes’  Irish  grazier  and  Berkshire 
boar,  out  of  a sow  of  the  common  wood’s  stock. 
Milton  Young’s  was  by  Grant  Blackwell’s  Irish 
grazier  and  Berkshire  boar,  out  of  a sow  of  the 
common  wood’s  stock;  all  the  others  were  of  the 
common  Avood’s  stock. 

Thorny  J.  Robb’s,  (prize)  weighed  AV'hen  put 
up,  19th  I^bruary,  1842,  32  lbs.;  Aveighed  when 
slaughtered,  9th  Januaiy,  1843,  499  lbs.;  age 
Avhen  slaughtered,  1 year  and  17  days;  nett  gain 
in  320  days,  467  lbs. 

Jonathan  R.  Hughes’  AA'eighed  when  put  up, 
19th  February,  1^2,  19  lbs.;  Aveighed  AA'hen 
slaughtered,  9th  Januaiy,  1843,  433^  lbs.;  age 
Avhen  slaughtered,  1 year  and  23  days;  nett  gain 
in  320  days,  4l4j  lbs. 

Milton  Young’s  weighed  when  put  up,  19th 
February,  1842,  17  lbs.;  Aveighed  when  slaugh- 
tered, 9th  January,  1843,  432j  lbs.;  age  AA’hen 
slaughtered,  1 year  and  1 day;  nett  gain  in  320 
days,  415J  lbs. 

William  McKinny’s  weighed  when  put  up, 
19th  February,  1842,  24 J lbs.;  weighed  when 
slaughtered,  9th  January,  1843, 423i  lbs.;  age 
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Avhen  slaughtered,  1 j'ear  and  10  da3's;  nett  gain 
in  320  days,  400^  lb;-. 

Andrew  W.  Waller’s  weighed  when  pirt  up, 
19th  February,  1S42,  18  lb.s.-,  weighed  when 
slaughtered,  9th  January,  1843,  423  lbs.;  age 
when  slaughtered,  1 year  and  5 days;  nett  gain 
Sn  320  days,  4051  lbs. 

A.  G.  Ray’s,  open  sow,  weighed  when  put  up, 
I9th  Februaiy,  1842,  23  lbs.;  weighed  when 
slaughtered,  9th  Januaiy,  1843,  419  lbs.;  age 
when  slaughtered,  1 year  and  23  daj^s;  nett  gain 
in  320  days,  390  lbs. 

Nathan  H.  Waller’s  weighed  when  put  up, 
19th  February,  18-12,  10  lbs.;  weighed  when 
slaughtered,  9th  January,  1843,  307  lbs.;  age 
when  slaughtered,  11  months;  nett  gain  in  320 
days,  3571  lbs. 

Yours,  respectfull}^ 

Willis  G.  Hughes. 

P.  S.  The  other  five  pigs  put  up  died  before 
the  time  of  slaughtering. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  CORN. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  corn 
groAver,  that  the  average  product  of  corn  is  great- 
ly beloAv  what  it  ought  to  be;  and  from  the  nu- 
merous large  crops  grown  in  various  parts  of  our 
country,  it  must  be  equally  so,  and  that  nothing 
but  proper  manuring,  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  culture  is  wanting  to  bring  about  such  an 
improvement  as  Avill  giv'e  an  average  yield  great- 
ly abotm  the  present  one.  In  several  in.stances, 
nearly  two  hmidred  bushels  have  been  grown  on 
an  acre,  and  m numerous  others,  largely  above 
a himdred  have  been  gathered  Irom  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  and  these  ydelds  hatm  been  se- 
cured without  any  extraordinary  expenditm'e  of 
either  manure  or  labor.  The  frequencv  of  such 
results,  .should  satisfy  all  reasonable  minds  that 
it  is  within  the  competency  of  good  hu.sbandmen 
to  increase  the  present  atmrage  product  fully  a 
hundred  per  cent.  When  we  advance  this  opin- 
ion, we  do  it  with  a full  kirorvledge  and  just  con- 
ception of  the  responsibility  rve  assume  in  so 
doing.  We  are  aware  that  rve  may  be  thought 
as  over  sanguine  by  those  who,  from  their  boy- 
hood up,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
from  four  to  six  barrels  to  the  acre  as  a^ood  crops, 
but  in  dispite  of  such  conclusions,  we  here  affirm 
it  to  be  our  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  on 
good  rich  ground,  well  manured,  deeply  plough- 
ed, thoroughly  pulverized  and  judiciously  work- 
ed, the  crop  of  corn  should  yield  from  80  to  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Such  ground,  thus  treated, 
would  support  a crop  of  corn  four  by  two,  two 
smlks  in  the  hill;  and  such  being  the  fact,  we 
can  see  no  just  reason  why'  every  hill,  planted  in 
a prolific  bearing  corn,  should  not  yfreld  li  pint 
of  corn:  this  would  give  127  bushels.  But  sup- 
pose now,  that  each  hill  should  give  a pint,  then 
the  product  would  be  85  bushels.  Such  crops, 
so.ne  may  say,  are  confined  to  small  lots  of  a 
few  acres  in  extent — not  so;  Mr.  Earl  Stimson 
has,  for  more  than  ten  years  in  succession,  ave- 
raged above  a hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  in 
crops  of  5000  bushels.  He  to  be  sure  plants 
closer  than  this,  viz:  37  inches  each  way;  but 
then  his  corn  is  of  small  variety,  and  will  bear 
that  distance  in  the  climate  of  New  York.  If  it 
be  alleged,  that  corn  planted  four  by  two  would 
subject  the  crop  to  firing,  we  reply,  not  without 
the  culturist  should  commit  the  folly’’  of  cutting 
up  the  roots  by  deep  ploughing,  after  the  plants 
had  attained  sufficient  size  for  the  lateral  roots 
to  extend  across  the  rows. — American  Farmer. 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

There  are  many  aroimd  us  who  think  the  sur- 
face culture  of  cotton,  or  of  crops,  a new  fangled 
notion,  and  scout  at  the  idea.  All  encroach- 
ments on  established  usages  and  customs  are  re- 
ceived in  this  very  Avay'.  There  are  others  who 
think  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  the  north,  but 
will  not  in  the  south.  I will  state  one  circum- 
stance, and  close  by'  citing  one  fact.  In  1833,  I 
think,  I planted  in  the-same  field,  about  twenty 
acres  of  cotton,  as  usual  barred  off  and  scraped. 
The  subsequent  culture  was  entirely  with  the 
hoe  and  sweep,  the  latter  merely  shaved  the  sur- 
face, probably  to  the  depth  of  one  half  to  one 


inch;  also  three  acres,  and  cultivated  as  Avas 
customary;  plowing  three  times  and  hoeing. — 
There  was  but  a path  of  eighteen  to  tAventy'-tbur 
inches  diA'iding.  Land  as  near  similar  as  could 
be,  only  the  first  had  been  cleared  fit'e  years,  and 
the  second  piece  only  tAvo  years;  therefore,  the  ! 
latter  should  have  resisted  the  drought  best.  Mr.  | 
William  Montgomei^',  my  neighbor,  a practical  | 
fanner  of  some  thirty' years’  standing,  ridiculed 
my  notion,  as  I had  been  but  recently'  from 
school.  I took  him  into  the  field  to  look  at  it. — 
He  admitted  that  the  unploAved  land  was  the  best 
crop,  and  had  sustained  itself  the  best  through 
the  season,  but  could  not  account  for  it.  Noav 
eA'eiy  gareffier  Imows  the  fact,  that  his  garden  re- 
turns him  a greater  income  than  any  other  spot 
he  can  cultivate.  The  ploAv  net’er  enters,  nor 
is  the  earth  disturbed  tAvo  inches  from  March  till 
July'.  He  cultivates  the  .surface  entire.  haA'ing 
prcA'iously  spaded  deep  and  manured  Avell. — 
Then,  it  this  be  so  in  relation  to  raising  A'egeta- 
bles  of  the  tap  root  and  horizontal  root  families 
in  tlie  garden,  may'  it  not  be  Avell  to  try  it  else- 
Avhere,  especially'  as  more  land  can  be  cultiA'ated 
and  kept  cleaner  I — JFeslefm  Former. 


IRISH  POTATOES. 

Plant  for  late  using  the  la.’-’t  of  April,  cover 
slightly  and  in  a A'ery'  deep  furroAv,  about  18  j 
inches  apart,  Avhen  just  aboA'e  ground  coA'er  \ 
them  with  the  mould  of  one  side  the  furroAv,  ' 
which  AA'ill  kill  all  grass  and  Aveeds,  then  Avhen 
about  4 inches  high,  plough  AA'it’n  a bull  tongue 
plough  four  inches  AA'ide,  tAvice  in  each  furro’'x; 
plant  from  12  to  IG  inches  in  the  di  ill;  all  that 
AA'ill  be  Avanted  afteiAvards,  is  to  pull  up  anv 
large  Aveeds  that  groAv  in  thenr,  the  shade  of  the 
.stems  and  leaA'es  Avill  keep  all  grass  under.  To 
plant  an  acre  in  this  manner,  will  take  forty' 
bitshels  ol'  seed,  and  Avill  produce  from  tAA'O  to 
fiA'e  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  on  good  land 
and  well  manured.  The  furrow  Avhen  planted 
ought  to  be  ahvay's  the  loAvest,  so  the  furroAv  may 
retain  moist’ure. — Tennessee  AgrienUnrist. 


IRISH  POTATOES. 

This  valuable  v'egetable,  now  much  in  u.se,  is 
liable  to  deteriorate,  as  are  many'  other  produc- 
tions of  our  soil.  It  is  also  capable  of  consid- 
erable improvement,  in  size  and  quality'.  The 
same  seed,  planted  a feAA'  y'ears  in  succession, 
AA'ill  detei’iorate.  The  signs  of  tlris  deterioration 
are — 1st.  A quantity  of  blossoms  appear  on  the 
stalks.  2d.  The  tuber  is  hard,  Avateiy  and  ill 
flaA'ored.  To  remedy'  thi-s,  first  let  the  cultiA'a- j 
tor  gather  the  apples  or  pods  frohi  the  top  of  the 
stalk — presei'A'e  the  seed  imtil  the  spring — plant 
or  soAv  it  in  drills,  in  good  or  well  manured 
groimd — he  will  hat'e  potatoes  of  almost  et'ery' 
hue,  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a partridge 
egg,  the  first  y'ear.  These,  if  cultivated  AA'ith 
care,  Avill  increase  in  size  and  be  delightful  in 
quality.  I hat'e  tried  the  experiment. 

I haA'e  tried  another  experiment,  which  is  a 
.shorter  method,  and  per’naps  equally  efficacious. 

I took  of  that  species  called  the  “London  Lady'” 
— cut  off  what  is  called  the  seed  end,  threAv  that 
away,  and  planted  the  balance  whole  or  cut  in 
two — ^broke  up  my  ground  deep  early  in  winter — 
opened  furroAvs  deep,  3 feet  apart,  dropped  the 
potatoes  from  9 to  12  inches  apart — coevred  first 
with  manure,  and  threAv  up  a ridge  AA'ith  a bar- 
shear  plough.  The  culture  was  easy' — to  keep 
doAvn  grass  or  w'eeds  AA'as  all  that  was  necessary 
— and  larger,  more  mealy,  or  better  flavored  po- 
tatoes Avere  scarcely  found  in  market  than  those 
I raised.  The  experiment  is  worth  a trial. 

I tided  the  Mashamock  potatoe  for  tAvo  y'ears 
— they'  disappointed  my  expectations.  The  se- 
cond year  they'  abounded  in  blooms,  but  the  tu- 
bers AA'ere  inferior.  Among  the  “London  Lady,” 
Avhose  seed  ends  I had  cut  off,  scarcely  a bloom 
appeared — they'  were  fewer  in  quantity,  but  su- 
perior in  size  and  quality. 

I am  decidedly  opposed  to  “purchasing  seed 
from  the  North” — 1st.  Because  it  is  taking  mo- 
ney out  of  our  OAA'U  country' — and  2dly,  Because 
seed  from  the  North  Avill  deteriorate  as  soon  as 
our  own,  and  be  no  better.  These  conclusions 


are  the  result  of  actual  experiment.  And  being 
noAv  in  a situation  free  from  any  intere.st  in  the 
culture  of  Irish  Potatoes — only  so  far  as  eating 
is  concerned — my'  testimony'  may' be  confided  in. 

L.  Garrett. 

^ Lid. 

Potatoes. — M.  Bellamy'  Aubert,  of  France, 
states,  as  the  result  of  experiments  conimired 
duriog  three  sea.sons,  that  abundant  crops  oilpc- 
tatoes  may  be  groAvn  in  poor  clayey  soils,  by 
simply  strev.'ing  the  sets  plentifully  Avith  rye'- 
chaft'  previous  to  coA'cring  them  with  earth  at 
planting. 

Professor  VoeUrer,  of  Erfwet,  coA'ers  his  po- 
tatoe sets  v.'ith  a lay'er  of  tarmer’s  spent  bark, 
tAvo  or  three  inches  thick,  before  turning  a fur- 
roAV  over  thenr.  He  says  he  thus  provides  :l 
•loose  spungy'  bed  for  the  y'oung  tubers,  prevents 
AA'eeds  from  springing  up  and  growing  in  imme- 
diate contact  Avith  the  plants,  and  secures  an 
abundant  supply  of  moistrue  during  the  season, 
if  but  one  soaking  rain  occm-  after  planting — as 
the  spent  bark,  coA'ered  by'  the  surface  soil,  will 
retain  Avater  during  the  most  protracted  dr  ought. 

AIode  of  increasing  the  Ghoavth  of  Pota- 
toes.— The  flo  Avers  being  cut  off  as  they  appear- 
ed on  the  plants,  the  number  of  potatoes  jfroduc- 
ed  Avas  much  greater  than  where  the  blo;’soms 
had  rernairred  untouched.  Early  in  Octoter,  the 
stems  and  leaA'es  of  the  plant  Avhich  had  not  bore 
floAA  ers  were  .strong  and  green;  the  others  y'elloAv 
and  iir  a state  of  decay.  The  plants  AA'hich  had 
been  stripped  of  fioAvers  prodrreed  (oir  the  sanre 
space  of  grormd)  about  four  times  the  Aveight  of 
large  potatoes,  very' fcAv  .small  ones  beiirg  found. 
Those  on  AA'hich  the  floAA'ers  and  fruit  Avere  left, 
produced  but  a .small  number  of  middle  sized 
potatoes  Avith  a great  number  of  little  ones,  from 
the  size  of  a common  filbert  to  that  of  a walnut. 

{Farmers  G.izetle. 


SMUT  IN  ^V^EAT. 

Orre  word  re.specting  snrut  in  AA'heat.  When 
I Avas  fir-st  acquainted  AA'itlr  this  corrnti’A',  being  a 
boy,  the  Avheat  raised  here  Avas  all  smutty',  so 
much  so  that  it  required  to  be  Avashed  belore  it 
was  fit  to  use.  I'lie  first  y'ear  we  sowed  the 
AA'heat  procured  in  the  neighborhood,  wliich  Avas 
smutty'.  The  next  season  some  for  seed  was 
procured  from  a distance,  clean  of  smut;  this 
wheat  wasAvashed  clean. jandAA'hile  Avet,  as  much 
good  ashes  AA'as  mixed  Avith  it  as  Avould  stick  to 
the  AA'heat,  and  soAvn  immediately'.  The  crop 
was  clean  of  smut,  and  for  more  than  twelve 
years  in  succession  we  practised  the  same  Avay 
on  the  far-m.  We  procmed  wheat  clean  of  smut, 
washed  and  ashed  the  seed,  and  dining  tire 
AA'hole  time  never  raised  a crop  of  smutty'  Avheat. 
I haA'e  more  than  once  sown  beside  my  neigh- 
bor’s lot,  nothing  but  a fence  dividing  u? — he 
sowed  his  AA'heat  diy  and  I as  I have  stated — his 
AA'as  A’'ery'  smutty',  mine  quite  clean.  All  this 
time  winter  Avheat  was  soaa'ii  and  occasionally' 
spring  wheat;  and  to  this  time,  Avhich  is  more 
than  sixty  years,  I neA'er  have  raised  a crop  of 
smutty'  wheat,  Avhen  I observ'ed  the  above  rule; 
or  procui’ed  wheat  clean  of  smut,  ashed,  <!fec. — 
Once  I had  some  spiing  wheat  somewhat  smut- 
ty'; and  it  was  from  smutty  seed.  For  a number 
of  y'ears  of  the  time  I speak  of,  there  Avas  no 
lime  in  the  country',  otheiwise  lime  AA'Ould  haA'e 
been  used  in.stead  of  ashes,  as  we  haA'e  done 
since  Hme  has  become  plenty. 

A Claremont  Farmer. 

Ajnerican  Fanner. 


Cholic  in  Horses. — I was  told  lately'  by'  a 
gentleman  of  Prince  George  county',  that  a tea- 
cup full  of  spirits  of  turpentine  would  giA'e  in- 
stant relief  to  horses  laboring  imder  this  disorder. 
He  added,  that  on  one  occasion,  all  the  o.ren  of 
two  of  his  carts  were  hoven — that  is,  as  y'ou 
know,  suddenly'  SAvollen  by'  the  generation  of  gas 
in  the  stomach,  from  eating  green  food.  The 
OA'erseer  expected  all  would  die,  when  our  infor- 
mant ordered  a tea-cup  full  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, diffused  in  oil,  to  be  giv'en  to  each.  The 
relief  was  in  eA'ery'  case  instantaneous  and  effec- 
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tualj  almo.-;t  before  lie  could  have  thought  there 
was  time  to  .swallow.  Such  facts  should  always 
be  couimunica.ted  for  wide  airt'usion  and  preser- 
vation; in  agricultui’al  journals. — Am.  Farmer. 


HLN'iS  TO  FARMERS. 

'A  farmer  should  never  undertake  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  he  can  do  thorohghly;  half  tilled 
land  is  growing  poorer;  well  tilled  land  is  con- 
stantly imjiroving. 

A tarmer  should  never  keep  more  cattle,  hor- 
ses, sheep  or  hogs,  than  he  can  keep  in  good  or- 
der; an  animal  in  high  order  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, is  already  half  wintered. 

A fanner  should  never  depend  on  his  neighbor 
for  vdiat  he  c;.n,  by  care  and  good  management, 
produce  on  his  own  farm;  he  should  never  beg 
fruit  while  he  can  plant  trees,  or  borrow  tools 
Avlien  he  can  make  or  buy  them— a high  author- 
ity has  said  the  borrower  is  sen-ant  to  the  lender. 

A fanner  should  never  be  so  immersed  in  po- 
litical matters  as  to  forget  to  .sow  his  wheat,  dig 
his  potatoes  and  bank  tliem  up  in  his  cellar,  nor 
should  he  be  so  inattentive  to  them  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of  those  great  questions  of  national  and 
State  policy  which  rvill  ahvays  agitate,  more  or 
less,  a free  people. 

No  farmer  should  allow  the  reproach  of  ne- 
glected education  to  lie  against  himself  or  fami- 
ly; if  “loiowledge  isporver,”  the  commencement 
should  be  earl}"  and  deeply  laid  in  the  minds  of 
his  children. 

A farmer  should  never  use'  intoxicating  li- 
quors as  a drink;  if,  while  rmdergoing  severe  fa- 
tigue and  the  hard  labor  of  the  summer,  he  would 
enjoy  robust  health,  let  him  be  temperate  in  all 
things. 

A farmer  should  never  refuse  a fair  price  for 
anjuhing  lie  wants  to  sell;  we  har-e  knorvn  a 
man  who  haul  several  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
to  dispose  of,  refuse  eight  shillings  and  six  pence, 
and  after  keeping  his  wheat  six  months,  was 
glad  to  get  six  shillings  for  it. — Far.  Cahinct. 


TRANSL.ATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Grapb  Vine  Cuttings. — The  superintendent 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  em- 
ploys with  SLicce.ss,  the  folloAA-ing  method  of  pro- 
pagating the  more  choice  varieties  of  wine  and 
table  grapes,  by  means  of  cuttings.  He  selects 
from  among  the  stalks  and  branches  cut  away 
in  fall  and  spring,  such  as  are  of  suitable  diam- 
eter— say  from  f to  J inch — and  have  well  ri- 
pened wood.  These  he  cuts  in  pieces  in  mid- 
way between  the  buds,  and  splits  each  piece 
lengthwise,  preseiwing  the  bud  uninjured.  The 
halves  containing  the  buds  are  then  placed  Avith 
the  flat  side  on  a bed  of  Arell  prepared  garden 
"mould,  gently  pressed  doAvn  leA^el  Avith  the  sur- 
face, and  coA'ered  with  moss,  or  a la3-er  of  fine 
leaf  mould.  Thus  planted,  the  cuttings  speedi- 
ly strike  root,  if  the  bed  be  kept  moist  by  occa- 
sional Avaterings,  and  properly  shaded,  Avithout 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

Cuttings  similarly  prepared,  though  not  split, 
readily  strike  root  and  produce  vigorous  plants, 
if  their  ends  be  dipped  in  melted  sealing-wax, 
and  the)"  be  planted  in  good  garden  soil,  coA"er- 
ing  them  in  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The 
ground  must  be  kept  moist,  and  free  from  Aveeds. 

Gr.apting. — M.  Schroer  recommends  using  a 
branch  of  common  Avillow,  an  inch  or  tAVO  in  di- 
ameter, in  the  folloAving  manner,  as  a matrix  for 
receiving  the  grafts  of  such  variety  if  apple, 
pear  or  quince  trees,  as  it  is  desirable  to  multi- 
ply. Make  longitudinal  cuts  or  slits  through  the 
branch,  at  equal  di.stances  of  15  or  18  inches. — 
Take  grafts  having  two  perfect  buds,  give  the 
lower  end  the  usual  Avedge  shape,  using  a keen 
knife,  and  insert  them  in  the  slits  of  the  AvilloAV, 
making  the  loAver  bud  sit  close  to  the  slit.  Then 
bury  the  branch  in  a trench  formed  in  good  gar- 
den soil  of  such,  depth  as  will  permit  the  upper 
buds  to  protrude  just  abov-e  the  surface  of  the 
ground-,  AA"hen  the  trench  is  again  filled.  The 
ground  must  be  watered  occasionally  if  the  sea- 
son be  dr}",  and  weeds  must  be  carefully  extirpa- 
ted AA"henever  they  appear.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  the  branch  may  be  taken  up  and 


cut  in  pieces,  leaving  a small  portion  to  each  of 
the  growing  grafts — Avhich  are  to  be  replanted  in 
a nurser}-.  The  aviUoav  does  not  form  a peim.a- 
nent  union  Avith  the  grafts,  but  merely  supplies 
nutriment  till  the  proper  fibrous  roots  are  produ- 
ced from  the  loAver  bud. 

Horse  Shoes. — Many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cultreator  are  aAA"are  that  some  Ia\"o  or  three 
years  since,  a patent  A\"as  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bin- 
tten,  of  Tro}",  for  machinery  intended  to  manu- 
facture horse  shoes.  Circumstances  prevented 
Mr.  Burden  from  perfecting  his  plans  at  the 
time,  and  it  has  not  been  until  lately,  that  he  has 
found  leisure  to  retuin  to  the  subject.  He  has 
done  if,  hoAveA"er,  and  the  result  is  that  with  hi^; 
machineiy  he  is  able  to  produce  a more  perfect 
shoe  than  can  be  made  in  any  other  Avay,  Avith  a 
rap^idity  Arhich  may  aatII  a.‘-tonish  those  accus- 
tenred  only  to  the  fmmer  sIoav  and  laborious 
methods.  The  regulating  the  .size  of  the  .<=1100, 
pimching  the  nail  holes,  turning  the  heel  coiks, 
forming  and  At-elding  on  the  steel  toe  corks,  are 
all  performed  by  machinery,  and  Avith  a perfec- 
tion and  accuracy  lire  eye  and  hand  are  unable 
to  attain.  Free  different  sized  shoes  are  turned 
out  by  machinery,  thus  securing  a proper  fit  to 
feet  of  difierent  sized  horses,  AA"ithout  heating  or 
other  trouble.  Mr.  Burden  uses  rrone  but  the 
verybe.st  Swedes  iron,  of  consequence  the  qual- 
ity of  his  shoes  Avill  be  first  rate. 

There  are  probably  A"ery  feAv  Avho  liaA'e  pro- 
perly considered  the  importance  of  the  horse 
shoe  manufacture  to  the  country,  or  the  quantity 
of  iron  consumed  in  tha.t  product.  The  census 
gaA'e  the  nirrnber  of  horses  at  about  four  millions 
three  hundred  thousand.  For  the  Avhole,  it  Avill 
not  be  too  much  to  alloAV  tAvo  sets  of  shoes  an- 
nually, wdiich  at  the  ordinaiy  w"eight  of  horse 
.shoes,  Avould  u.se  at  least  tAventy-fiA"e  thousand 
tons  of  iron  and  sf,cel.  It  is  A"eiy  probable  the 
shoes  of  Mr.  Burden  will  soon  be  found  occupy- 
ing the  market  extensiA'ely,  if  not  exclusiA"ely, 
and  the  e.stimate  has  been  made  that  by  their 
adoption,  the  co.st  of  shoeing  horses  can  be  re- 
duced one  lialf  An}"  saA"ing  of  this  kind  Avill 
be  extensreely  and  beneficially  felt,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  by  the  fanner. — Culnvator. 

Pre.ss  for  Working  oa'er  Butter.— -Smooth 
as  perfectly  as  possible  a piece  of  hard  Avood 
plank,  18  inches  Avide  and  *24  long.  On  both 
sides  and  end,  nail  pieces  of  board,  rising  one 
inch  aboA"e  the  .surlace.  Near  the  open  end 
screAV  in  a small  ring-bolt,  or  Avhat  is  better, 
three;  one  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  centre. 
Let  the  ring  on  the  bolt  be  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Make  abrake  35  inches  long,  9 inches  of  which 
is  for  the  handle.  Let  it  be  inches  w"ide,  Ij} 
thick;  one  edge  made  sharp,  and  the  other  roun- 
ded. On  the  end  to  go  next  the  e}"e-bolts  put  a 
ring,  and  in  the  centre  screAva  bolt  Avith  a head, 
AA"hich  will  just  slip  through  the  eye  of  either 
of  the  ring-bolts.  The  bolts  should  be  screAved 
into  the  plank,  so  that  when  the  brake  is  at- 
tached, its  edges  Avill  exactly  fit  to  the  surface 
the  Avhole  length. 

Need  I say  more?  The  rest  is  plain.  GiA"e 
the  end  next  you  a .slight  elevation;  and  by  us- 
ing the  brake  as  a braker  does  his,  and  by 
changing  as  occasion  requires,  all  the  milk  may 
be  Avorked  from  butter  AA'ith  a trifling  labor. 

A marble  slab  Avould  be  preferable,  as  the 
butter  Avould  .stick  less  to  the  surface.  A small 
w"ooden  slioA"el  three  inches  square,  Avith  the 
edges  perfectly  straight,  should  be  at  hand  to 
keep  all  in  place.  James  Bates. 

[Cultivator. 

Destruction  of  Moles. — The  folloAA"ing  re- 
cipes for  diestroying  moles,  Ave  extract  from  an 
Englisli  Avork  by  Charles  Fothergill,  of  Salisbu- 
r}",  England. 

1.  Make  a paste  Avith  poAvdered  liellebore 
roots,  w'heat  flour,  and  ground  glass;  place  it 
near  their  holes  to  eat,  and  you  Avill  soon  destroy 
them. 

2.  IMake  a miixture  of  brimstone,  rosin  and 
turpentine,  put  them  into  a horn  Avith  a narroAV 
neck;  first  enA"eloping  the  same  in  tar;  .set  fire  to 


the  toAV  thus  prepared;  then  in.sert  the  mouth  of 
the  hour  into  the  buiroAV  of  the  mole,  and  he  u ill 
soon  be  .suffocated  to  death. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

[Reports  of  our  Market. — in  commencing 
this  deparlment  of  the  ‘-Cultivator,’’  we  dtuiri 
it  proper  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  ici.dcr  it 
most  valuable  to  the  readers,  our  infoimation 
will  be  always  obtained  from  the  most  authen- 
tic .sources,  and  as  Ave  are  not  intere.sted  in  ar.}' 
department  of  trade,  or  in  any  bank,  our  reports 
of  the  market  and  the  value  of  money  may  be 
relied  on  inipliciil}".] 

Wednesdaa’  a.  m.,  March  15. 

Cuilcu — The  maiket  for  the  last  Aveek  haS 
been  remarkably  quiet,  a.nd  both  holders  and 
dealeis  seem  disposed  to  aAvait  the  aiiival  ol 
later  accounts  from  Europe,  Avhich  have  been 
daily  expected  for  the  la.st  week,  before  they  op- 
erate to  any  eonsiderable  extent.  The  prices, 
Avhich  are  almost  nominal,  range  from  Sf  to  Gf 
cents  as  extremes  of  the  market — principal  sales 

to  5^-  cents. 

Trade,  ifc. — The  inactivity  in  tlie  cotton  mar- 
ket has  materially  influenced  the  oferatioiisin 
trade  in  eA"ery  other  department.  The  stocks  of 
our  merchants  are,  hoAvever,  A'eiy"  good,  and 
what  Avith  the  additions  ncAV  daily  making.  Avill 
soon  be  very  complete,  at  piices  unprecedeni- 
edl}'  loAV. 

Exchange  amd  Alohey — Exchange  is  at  par  on 
ail  points  Noithand  East  of  us.  Central  mo- 
ney ranges  at  25  to  30  per  cent  discount.  Ex- 
change Bank  (4'  BrunsAA-ick,  the  Phamix  and 
Commercial  Banks  of  Columhu.s,  and  theFIaAv- 
kin.sA'ille  Eanlq  ttre  in  very  had  odor,  and  gene- 
rally regarded  by  our  most  astute  business  men 
as  unAA-oithy  of  credit. 
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REMARKS  ON  TFIE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CORN- 
STALK SUGAR. 

BY  WILLIAM  WEBB,  OP  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

The  most  profitable  application  of  labor  is  a 
de.siueratum  too  frequent!}'  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded .'iy  those  who  attempt  the  introduction  of 
new  manufactures  into  a countrjn  All  calcula- 
tions of  advantage  which  is  to  result  from  the 
production  of  any  article  must  be  made  with 
due  regard  to  this  point,  or  practice  will  prove 
them  to  be  erroneous. 

I.  Fully  impressed  with  this  truth,  the  mo.st  rigid 
examination  i?  invited  into  every  thing  now  of- 
lered;  so  that,  as  far  a.s  po.ssihle,  we  may  arrive 
at  a correct deci..don  respecting  the  real  value  of 
the  proposed  manulacture.  In  common  with 
many  others,  I have  felt  considerable  interest  in 
the  plan  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
temperate  climates,  and  fiave  made  many  expe- 
riments, first  upon  the  leet,  and  lecently  upon 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  mode  by  which  tlm  de.sirod  end  miglu  be 
attained. 

The  re.'iults  from  the  latter  plant  iiave  been 
extremely  encouraging.  The  manulacture  of 
sugar  from  it,  compared  with  that  from  beet, 
offers  many  advantages.  It  is  more  simple,  and 
less  liable  to  failure.  The  machinery  ii  less 
expensive,  and  the  r mount  of  fuel  required  is 
less  by  one-half.  The  quantity  of  sugar  jirodu- 
ced  oil  a given  .space  ot  ground  is  greater,  be- 
sides being  of  better  qualit}'.  An  examination 
into  the  nature  and  productive  powers  of  these 
two  plants  will  show  that  no  other  results  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected.  It  is  a ivell-es- 
tablished  fact,  that  every  variety  of  production 
found  in  plants  is  derived  from  the  sap.  It  is 
also  ascertained  that  the  principal  substance 
found  in  the  sap  or  juice  of  man}^  vegetables  is 
sugar.  Therelbre,  the  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  produced  by  any  plant  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  e.stimated  from  an  anal3Lsis  of  the 
fruit,  seed,  &c  , of  such  plant  when  ripe.  The 
grain  yielded  by  corn,  and  the  seed  from  beet, 
in  the  second  summer  of  its  growth,  are  nothing 
more  than  this  sapor  juice  elaborated  by  the 
’iroccss  of  vegetation,  and  pre.sent.ed  to  our  view 
ill  another  form. 

Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  economy  of  na- 
ture to  suppose  that  there  should  be  any  loss  of 
nutritive  matter  in  this  change  of  sap  into  seed 
or  grain,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must  be  the 
same  difference  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produ- 
ced by  the  two  plants  as  there  is  between  the  nu- 
tritive properties  of  beet  seed  and  corn? 

The  juice  of  maize  contains  sugar,  acid  and 
a gumui}'-  mucilaginous  matter,  which  forms  the 
scum.  From  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac, 
Theiiard,  Kirchoff  and  others,  [it  is  proved,] 
that  starch,  sugar  and  gum,  are  eoffremely  simi- 
lar ill  composition,  and  may  be  as  readily  con- 
verted into  each  other,  by  chemical  process,  as 
they  are  by  the  operation  of  nature.  For  ex- 
ample; starch  boiled  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
for  thirty-six  hours,  is  converted  into  sugar  of 
.greater  weight  than  the  starch  made  use  of. 

This  result  goes  to  show  that  every  pound  of 
starch  found  in  the  seed  of  a plant  has  required 
for  its  production  at  least  one  pound  of  sugar,  in 
the  lorrn  of  sap.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  de- 
duction is  too  theoretical  to  be  admitted,  it  may 
be  answered  that  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  fal[v  attested  its  correctness. 

The  raw  juice  of  maize,  when  cultivated  for 


sugar,  marks  10'^  on  the  saccharometer;  while 
the  average  of  cane  juice  (as  i am  infuinied)  is 
not  higher  than  8''’,  and  beet  juice  not  over  3''". 

From  9t  quarts  (dr}'  measure)  of  the  lornier. 
I have  obtaiiied-l  pounds  6'  ounces  of  syrup,  con- 
centrated to  the  point  suitable  for  crystallization. 
The  proportion  of  ciystallizable  sugar  appears 
to  be  larger  than  is  obtained  from  cr.ne  juice  in 
Louisiana.  This  is  accounted  for  b}'  the  fact, 
that  our  climate  ripens  corn  perfectly,  while  ii 
butrarel}'  if  ever  happens  that  cane  is  fully  nia,- 
tiired.  In  some  cases  the  .s}'rup  has  crystalized 
so  completelv',  that  ie.ss  than  one-sixtli  part  of 
molasses  remained.  Tliis,  however,  only  hap- 
pened alter  it  had  stood  from  one  to  two  months. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  the  plant  were 
fully  ripe,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  per- 
fectly performed,  the  .syrup  might  be  entirely 
cry.sfalized  v'ithout  forming  any  molas.se.s. 

This  pe.  fection  in  the  manufacture  cannot, 
however,  be  attained  with  the  ordinary  appara- 
tus. Without  any  other  means  for  pressing  out 
the  juice  than  a small  hand-mill,  it  is  impos.«i- 
ble  to  say  how  great  a quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
produced  on  an  acre. 

The  experiments  have  been  di’ccted  more  to 
ascertain  the  sacchaiine  qualiU'  of  corn-stalk 
than  the  amount  a given  quantity  of  ground  will 
produce;  but  the  calculations  made  from  trials  cn 
a small  scale  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
qnantit}'  of  sugar  will  be  from  800  to  1000  lbs. 
'This  a'noimt  will  not  appear  unreasonable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  juice  of  com  is  as 
rich  as  that  of  cane,  and  the  weight  of  green  pro- 
duce at  least  equal, 

IMr.  Ellsworth,  in  one  of  his  publications, 
states,  as  the  result  of  actual  weighing  and 
measuring,  that  corn,  sown  broadcast,  yielded 
five  pounds  of  green  stalks  per  square  foot;  this 
is  at  the  rate  of  108^  tons  to  the  acre. 

Alv attention  was  first  directed  to  maize  as  a 
material  for  sugar,  by  ol  serving  that,  in  some 
stalks,  the  juice  vms  extremely  sweet,  while  in 
others  it  was  weak  and  watery.  On  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  latter  had  borne  large 
and  perfect  ears  and  grain,  wliile,  on  the  former, 
these  were  either  small  in  size  or  eniirely  want- 
ing. The  natural  conclusion  from  this  ob.serva- 
tion  was,  that  if  the  ears  were  taken  off  in  their 
embryo  state,  the  w'hole  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  produced  b}'-  tlie  process  of  vegetation 
Avonld  be  preserved  in  the  stalk,  from  which  it 
might  be  extracted  v'lien  the  plant  was  matured. 
But  the  idea  occurred  too  late  in  the  .season  to 
test  it  by  experiment.  A few  stalks,  howe'ver, 
were  found,  which,  from  some  cause,  had  borne 
no  grain;  these  were  bruised  with  a mallet,  and 
the  juice  extracted  by  a lever  pre.ss.  Some  lime 
was  then  added,  and  the  desiccation,  evapora- 
tion, &c.,  began  and  fmi.-hed  in  a single  vessel. 
By  these  simple  means,  .sugar  of  a fair  quality 
Avas  produced,  which  was  sent  to  the  horticul- 
tural exhibition  of  our  society  in  1810. 

I have  since  been  informed,  through  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, that  Mr.  Hallas,  of  France,  had  discov- 
ered, in  1839,  that  the  saccharine  properties  of 
maize  were  increased  by  merely  taking  off  the 
ear  iir  its  embryo  state.  An  experiment,  horv- 
ever,  Avhich  I institiited,  to  determine  the  value 
of  this  plan,  re.sulted  in  disappointment;  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  not  large  enough 
to  render  it  an  object.  The  reasons  of  this  fail- 
ure will  be  sufficiently  obvious  on  stating  the 
circumstances.  It  Avas  found  that  taking  the 


car  oft'  a large  stalk,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
common  mode  of  cuhiA'ation,  intiicted  a consid- 
erable Avound  upon  the  plant,  Avhich  injuied  its 
health,  and  of  course  lessened  its  productive 
power.  It  Avas  also  found  that  the  naturtd.  dis- 
position to  form  grain  Avas  so  strong,  thai  seA'e- 
ral  .successiA'e  ears  Avere  throAvn  out,  by  AA'hich 
labor  Avas  increased,  and  llie  injuries  of  the 
plant  multiplied.  Lastly,  it  appeared  that  the 
juice  yielded  from  those  plants  contained con- 
siderable portion  of  foreign  substance,  not  favo- 
rable to  the  object  in  vicAV.  Yet,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  from  one  hundred  to  tAvo  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  may  be  obtaineu. 

'The  manilest  objections  detailed  above  sug- 
gested anotiicr  mode  of  cultivatic  n,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  combination  Avith  the  one  first  propos- 
ed; it  consists  simply  in  raising  a greater  num- 
ber of  plants  on  the  same  space  of  ground.  By 
this  plan,  all  the  unfavorable  results  aboee  men- 
tioned Avere  obviated,  a much  larger  qucn'i'.y  of 
sugar  Avas  produced,  and  of  better  quality  The 
juice  produced  by  this  mode  of  culttyatiun  is 
remarkably'  pure  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. — 
Samples  of  the  sugar  yielded  by  it  ate  noAv  in 
the  Patent  Office,  Avith  a small  hand-nu'll  by 
Avlu'ch  the  .stalks  Averc  eru.shed.  Some  of  the 
same  kind  Avas  exhibited  to  our  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  October,  1841,  accompanied  by  an  an- 
swer to  an  iiiA'itation  from  its  president.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Thompson,  to  explain  the  mode  of  culture 
and  process  of  manufacturing  the  sugar.  The 
mola.sses,  after  standing  as  before  mentioned, 
from  one  to  tAAm  months,  became  filled  Avith  siiiall 
crystals,  Avkich,  on  being  drained,  exhibited  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sugar;  the  grain  is  small,  and 
someAvhat  inferior  in  appearance,  but  still  is  as 
SAveet  and  agieeable  to  the  taste  as  can  be  cie,sir- 
ed.  2\  small  sample  of  this  sugar  I have  brought 
for  your  in.spection.  This  product,  from  Avliat 
was  thought  to  be  moIas.se.s,  is  a neAv  and  un- 
expected discovery,  and  discloses  an  important 
fact  in  the  iuA'estigation  of  this  subject.  It 
shows  the  superior  degree  of  perfection  attain- 
ed by  the  corn  plant,  compared  with  the  cane, 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  latter  cannot  be  fully  matured 
in  any  except  a tropical  climate,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  molasses  obtained  from  any  plant  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  immaturity  or 
perfection  of  its  groAvth.  The  sweetne.ss  of  the 
corn-stalk  is  a matter  of  uni\'ersal  ob.serA'ation. 
Our  forefathers,  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
resorted  to  it  as  a means  to  furnish  a substitute 
for  West  India  sugar.  They  expres.sed  the 
juice,  and  exerted  tlieir  ingenuity  in  eflorts  to 
bring  it  to  a ciystalized  state,  but  AvehaA'e  no  ac- 
count of  any  successful  operation  of  the  kind. 
In  fact,  the  bitter  and  nauseous  properties  con- 
tained in  the  joints  of  large  stalks  render  the 
AAffiole  amount  of  juice  from  them  fit  only  to  pre- 
duce  an  inferior  kind  of  molasses.  I found,  on 
experiment,  that  by  cutting  out  the  joints,  and 
cru.shing  the  remaining  part  of  the  stalk,  sugar 
might  he  made,  but  still  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  molasses,  of  Avhich  there  Avas  a large  pro- 
portion, was  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

From  one  to  two  leet  of  the  lower  part  of 
these  stalks  was  full  of  juice,  but  the  balance, 
as  it  approached  the  top,  became  dryer,  and  al- 
forded  but  little.  From  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments we  see  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  purest 
juice,  and  in  the  greatest  quantit}q  we  must 
adopt  a mode  ol  cultivation  Avhich  will  preA'ent 
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the  large  and  luxuriant  gi-o-\vth  of  the- stalk.— 
As  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry, 
many  othei  improvements  may  be  expected  in 
the  mode  of  operaliou;  for  example,  it  may  be 
that  cutting  off  the  tassel  as  soon  as  it  appears 
on  the  plant  will  prevent  the  formation  of  grain, 
and  prove  a preterable  means  for  effecting  that 
object. 

On  tiie  whole,  there  appears  ample  encour- 
agement fur  perseverance.  Ever}^  step  in  the 
inve.stigation  has  increased  the  proliabilities  of 
success;  no  evidence  having  been  discovered 
why  it  should  not  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better, 
on  a large  scale,  than  it  has  done  on  a .small  one. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proveci,  that  sugar  of  an  excellent  quality,  suit- 
able for  common  use  without  refining,  may  be 
made  from  the  stalirs  of  maize. 

2.  That  the  juice  of  this  plant,  when  cultivm- 
ted  in  a certain  manner,  contains  saccharine 
matter  rernarkablv  free  from  foreign  substances. 

3.  The  quantity  of  this  juice  tyven  suppos- 
ing we  had  no  other  evidence  about  it)  is  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  by  the  great  amount  of 
nutritive  grain  which  it  produces  in  t)ie  natural 
course  of  vegetation.  It  is  needless  to  expati- 
ate on  the  vast  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  introduction  of  this  manutacture  into 
our  country. 

Grain  is  produced  in  the  west  in  such  over- 
flowing abundance  that  the  markets  become 
glutted,  and  inducements  are  offered  to  employ 
the  surplus  produce  in  distillation.  This  busi- 
ness i;i  no  w becoming  disreputa ble.  The  happy 
conviction  is  spreading  rapidly,  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a beverage,  instead  of  conducing  to 
health  and  strength,  is  the  surest  means  of  de- 
stroying both.  So  are  other  production,  there- 
fore, will  be  required,  in  which  the  powers  of 
our  soil  may  be  profitably  emjdoyed.  This,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  the  business  now  pro- 
posed. Instead  of  distilleries,  converting  food 
into  poison,  we  maj^  have  .sugar-house.?,  manu- 
facturing at  our  doors  an  article  in  universal 
demand,  not  merely  useful,  but  necessary,  fur- 
nishing as  it  does  one  of  the  most  simple,  natu- 
ral and  nutritious  varieties  of  human  suste- 
nance found  in  the  whole  range  ol  vegetable 
production. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  use  cf  sugar  in  Eu- 
rope has  had  the  eflect  to  extinguish  the  .scurvty 
and  many  other  diseases  formerly  epidemical. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a tropical  country 
can  ever  furnish  a great  amount  of  exports,  ex- 
cept through  the  means  of  compul-sory  labor. — 
It  appears,  then,  highly  probable,  that  if  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  countries  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  sugar,  the]'-  must  find  some 
means  to  produce  it  themselves.  The  beet  ap- 
pears to  succeed  well  in  Europe,  and  the  manu- 
facture from  it  is  extending  rapidly;  but  there  is 
no  hazard  in  making  the  assertion  that  Indian 
com  is  far  better  adapted  to  our  purpose.  The 
following  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant,  and 
making  the  sugar,  is  the  best  that  can  now  be 
offered.  The  kind  of  soil  be.st  adapted  to  corn 
is  so  well  understood,  that  no  directions  on  this 
point  are  nec.3ssary,  except  that  it  should  be  rich 
— the  richer  the  better;  if  not  naturally  fertile, 
manure  must  be  applied,  either  ploughed  in  or 
spread  upon  the  surface,  or  used  both  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  owner.  .Nothing 
can  form  a better  preparation  for  the  crop  than 
a clover  sod  well  turned  underand  harrowed 
fine  immediately  before  planting. 

Select  for  seed  the  largest  and  best  ears  of  any 
variety  of  com  not  disposed  to  throw  up  suck- 
ers or  spread  out  in  branche.s;  that  kind  most 
productive  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  general- 
ly the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
planting  should  be  done  with  a drilling  ma- 
chine. One  man,  vvdth  a pair  of  horses  and  an 
instrument  of  this  kind,  will  plant  and  cov’er,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  ifom  ten  to  tw'lve 
acres  in  a day.  The  rows  (if  practicable,  let 
them  run  north  and  so  th)  two  and  a half  feet 
apart,  and  the  seed  dropped  .sufficient  thick  in 
the  row  to  ensure  a plant  every  two  or  three 
inches.  A large  harrow,  made  with  teeth  ar- 


ranged so  as  not  to  injure  the  corn,  may  be  used 
to  advantage  soon  alter  it  is  up.  The  alter  cul- 
ture is  pen'ormed  with  a cultivator,  and  here 
will  be  perceived  one  ol  the  great  advantages 
of  drilling:  the  plants  all  growing  in  lines,  per- 
fectly regular  and  straight  wi'h  each  other,  the 
horse-hoe  stirs  the  earth  and  cuts  up  the  weeds 
close  by  every  one,  so  that  no  hand-hoeing  will 
be  required  in  aity  part  of  the  cultivation.  “It 
is  part  of  the  system  of  cane  planting  in  Loui- 
siana, to  raise  as  full  a stand  of  cane  upon  the 
ground  as  possible,  experience  havang  prov'ed 
that  the  most  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  land  in 
this  way.”  As  far  as  mj'  experience  has  gone, 
the  same  thing  is  true  cf  eorn.  This  point 
must  therefore  be  attended  to,  and  the  deficien- 
cies, if  any  occur,  made  up  by  timety  replant-  ■ 
ing. 

The  next  operation  is  laumg  ofi  the  ears. — 
Many  stalks  will  not  produce  any;  bat  whenev- 
er they  appear,  they  must  be  removed.  It  is 
not  best  to  undertake  this  work  too  early,  as 
vvdien  the  ears  first  ap}?ear,  they  are  tender,  and 
cannot  be  taken  orf  without  breaking,  which  in-, 
creases  the  trouble.  An  t'  time  belore  the  for- 
mation of  grain  upon  them  will  be  soonenougii. 

Nothing  further  is  nec(5ssary  to  be  done  until 
the  crop  is  ready  to  cut  for  grinding.  In  onr  la- 
titude, the  cutting  may  commence  with  the  ear- 
lier varieties  about  the  middle  of  August.  The 
later  kinds  will  be  ripe  in  September,  and  con- 
tinue in  season  until  cut  ofl' bv^  fro,st.  The  slaiKs 
should  be  topped  and  bladed  while  standing  in 
the  field.  They  are  then  cut,  tied  in  bunnies 
and  taken  to  the  mill.  The  top  and  blades, 
when  property  cured,  make  an  excellent  lodder, 
rather  better,  it  is  believed,  than  any  hitherto 
used;  and  the  residuum,  after  passing  the  j’ollers, 
may  easily  be  dried  and  used  in  the  same  Vv'ay — 
another  advantage  ovmr  the  cane,  which,  after 
the  juice  is  expressed,  is  usually  burned 

The  mill.?  should  be  made  on  the  .same  gener- 
al principle  employed  in  constructing  thc.se  in- 
tended for  grinding  cane.  An  important  difler- 
ence,  however,  will  be  found  both  in  the  original 
cost  and  in  the  expense  of  working  them,  j udg- 
ing  from  the  comparative  hardness  of  die  cane 
and  corn-stalk,  it  is  believ^ed  that  one-fouith 
part  of  the  strength  necessar}'  in  the  construction 
of  a cane  mill  will  be  ampl)"  sulficie.ot  for  corn, 
and  less  than  one -fourth  part  of  the  power  will 
mov'-e  it  with  the  same  velocity.  It  may  be  made 
with  three  upright  wooden  rollers,  from  twenty 
to  forty  indies  in  length,  turned  so  as  to  run 
true,  and  fitted  into  a strong  framework,  consist- 
ing of  two  horizontal  pieces,  sustained  by  up- 
rights. These  pieces  are  mortised,  to  admit 
wedges  on  each  side  the  pivmts  of  the  two  out- 
side rollers,  by  which  their  distance  from  the 
middle  one  may  be  regiuated.  The  power  is 
applied  to  the  middle  roller,  and  the  others  are 
mov'-ed  Ircm  it  hy  means  of  cogs.  In  grinding, 
the  stalks  pass  through  on  the  right  side  of  the 
middle  evdinder,  and  come  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  frame  work  called  the  dumb  returner, 
which  directs  them  backwards,  so  that  they  pass 
through  the  rollers  again,  on  the  opposite  side  t'f 
the  middle  one.  The  modern  improved  ma- 
chine i.?  made  entirely  of  iron,  three  horizontal 
rollers,  arranged  in  a triangular  form,  one  above 
and  two  below;  the  cane  or  stalk  passes  directly 
through,  receiving  tv-o  pressures  before  it  es- 
capes.  The  lower  cylinders  are  contained  in  a 
small  cistern  which  receives  the  j nice.  The  lat- 
ter machine  is  the  mo.st  comjiete;  the  former 
the  least  expensive.  The.?e  mills  may  be  mov- 
ed by  cattle;  but,  for  large  operations,  steam  or 
water  power  is  preferable,  When  the  vertical 
cylinders  are  turned  by  cattle,  the  axis  of  the 
middle  one  has  long  levers  fixed  across  it,  ex- 
tending from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  centre. 
To  render  tlie  arms  firm,  the  axis  of  this  roller 
is  carried  up  to  a considerable  height;  and  ob- 
lique braces  of  wood,  by  which  the  oxen  or  hor- 
ses draw,  are  extended  from  the  top  of  the  verti- 
cal axis  to  the  extremities  of  each  of  the  arms. 
When  horizontal  cylinders  are  propelled  by  an- 
imal power,  the  upper  roller  is  turned  by  the 
cogs  at  one  end,  which  are  caught  by  cogs  on  a 


vertical  shaft.  It  is  sai'l  that,  in  the  W est  In- 
dies, the  piuest  came  juice  will  ferment  in  tAven- 
ty  minutes  after  it  enters  the  receiver.  Com 
j nice  has  been  kept  for  one  hour  before  builmg, 
without  any  apparent  injury  re.sulting;  but  so 
much  delay  is  not  desirable,  as  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  bad  eiiects. 

I'he  process  wnicn  has  been  employed  in  -he 
manufacture  of  maize  sugar  is  as  fuiloAvs:  1 he 
juice,  after  coming  from  the  mill,  stuou  lor  a 
short  time,  to  deposite  some  of  its  coarser  irnr-u- 
rities.  It  was  then  poured  ofi’  and  passeu  tnu  ' 
a flannel  strainer,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  mat- 
ters as  could  be  separated  in  this  Ava}'.  Lime 
AAmtev,  called  milk  of  lime,  aaus  then  addeu,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  or  two  table  spoons  fuJ'  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  said  by  sugar  manufactiuers, 
that  knowledge  on  this  point  can  only  be  acquir- 
ed by  experience;  but  1 have  neA'er  feutd  in 
making  .'^ugar  liom  employing  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  lime.  A certain  portion  ol  this  sub- 
stance, hoAA'eA'er,  is  undoirbtedly  necessary,  : nd 
more  or  less  than  this  Avill  be  irrjurious;  but  no 
preci.^e  directions  can  be  gir'en  about  it.  fiffie 
juice  AA-as  then  placed  OA'er  the  fire,  and  brougE 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  when  it  AA’as  carefully 
skimmed — taking  care  to  completethisoreraiion 
before  ebullition  commenced.  It  ums  then  boil- 
ed doAvn  iaprdly,  remoAung  the  scum  as  it  rose. 
The  juice  was  examined,  from  time  to  time,  and 
if  there  was  airy  appearance  of  feculent  paili- 
cles,  Avhicli  would  not  rise  to  the  smface,  it  was 
again  passed  through  a flannel  sirainer.  In 
judging  AA'hen  the  syrup  is  sufficienily  boiled,  a 
portion  was  taken  betAveen  the  thumb  and  finger; 
and  if,  AA'hen  moderately  cool,  a thread  half  an 
inch  long  could  be  draAvn,  it  was  considered  lo  be 
done,  aiiil  poiued  into  broad  shallow  ves.?els  to 
crystalize.  In  some  cases  crystalization  cem- 
menced  in  twelve  hours;  in  others,  not  till  after 
seo'eral  days;  and  in  no  case  was  this  process  so 
far  completed  as  to  allow  the  sugar  to  be  drained 
in  le.ss  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  boijmg. 
The  rea.'^on  Aiffiy  so  great  a length  of  time  was 
required  1 haA'^e  not  yet  been  able  to  discoA'C) . — 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  improA^ed  process® 
of  manufacture  will  cause  it  to  granulate  a.s 
quickly  as  any  ether. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  any  one  so 
disposed  to  manufactitre  sugar  from  maize. 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  business,  I shall  make 
no  posith'e  assertions;  experience  on  the  subject 
is  yet  too  limited  to  warrant  them;  and  as  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  it  are  noAv  before  the  public, 
eAmiy  one  interested  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. It  is  .said,  by  those  acquainted  with  ffie 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  that  that  bu.siness  can- 
not be  carried  on  profitably  on  less  than  one 
hundred  acres  in  crop;  and  that  attempts  on  a 
small  scale  -will  be  certain  to  fail,  with  a great 
loss  of  time  and  labor.  How  far  this  may  be 
ajrplicable  to  corn  remains  to  baseen, 

Some  comparison  betAveen  the  cultivation  of 
cane  and  that  oi  corn  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
esting. 

The  cane  lands  in  Loui.siana  are  redeemed  to 
agriculture  by  strong  embankments  along  the 
river,  and  by  numerous  ditches,  which  extend 
back  into  the  sAA’amp  to  a considerable  distance 
beyond  the  line  of  cultivation.  The  ground  is 
still  further  divided,  by  smaller  ditches,  into  lots 
of  from  one  to  Iavo  acres  in  extent.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  rich  and  productive,  but  the  expense  of 
draining  and  keeping  up  the  embankments  m.ust 
be  considerable;  this  forms  the  first  difference 
to  be  noted  in  the  culture  of  the  two  plants  un- 
der consideration. 

The  best  sea.?on  for  planting  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana is  in  the  fall,  which  is  also  the  time  of  har- 
vest, when  labor  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the 
greatest  exertions  are  required  to  secure  the  crop 
before  it  is  desti’oyed  by  frost. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  will  be  found 
in  the  cost  of  seed,  and  in  the  labor  of  plant  ing. 
The  cane  is  propagated  by  layers;  these  are 
partly  furnished  from  the  tops  of  the  plants, when 
cut  for  grinding,  but  are  principally  ratoons.  Of 
the  latter  it  requires  the  produce  of  one  acre  to 
plant  three.  The  grain  from  one  acre  of  corn 
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will  be  sufficient  for  planting  forty  acres;  there- 
fore the  clid'erence  in  the  expense  for  seed  will  be 
as  one  to  thirteen 

In  planting  cane,  furrovv's  are  made  with  the 
pffiugh  from  two  and  a half  to  tlrree  feet  ajiait; 
in  these  the  la3'ers  are  placed,  in  a double  ro^v, 
and  the  eaiih  drawn  over  them,  with  hoes,  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 

In  the  .spring,  before  the  plants  are  up,  this 
covering  is  panly  scraped  off,  so  as  to  leave  them 
buried  from  one  to  two  inches.  From  this  ac- 
count it  is  evident  that  no  more  manual  labor 
will  be  required  to  drill  fifty  acres  in  com,  than 
to  plant  one  acre  in  cane.  The  labor  of  culti- 
vating the  latter  plant  during  its  growth  is  also 
greater,  but  this  mat'’  be  balanced  by  the  extra 
work  required  to  take  off  the  embrr'o  ears  from 
the  corn.  When  cultivated  in  the  mode  recom- 
mended, the  stalk  of  com  is  soft,  remarkably 
heavy,  and  full  of  juice  from  bottom  to  top. — 
The  amount  of  power  required  for  grinding  them 
mu.st  be  much  less  than  is  necessary  for  cane, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  equal  power  will 
do  it  with  greater  rapidit)n  The  average  vield 
of  cane,  in  Louisiana,  is  one  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  and  forty-fivn  gallons  of  molasses  per 
acre.  From  the  above  comparative  statement, 
it  would  appear  that  one-half  this  amount  of 
crop  from  corn  would  be  equally  if  not  more 
profitable. 

I Avill  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  whether  or 
not  the  sugar  from  the  corn-stalk  may  soon  be- 
come an  article  of  profitable  export,  its  manu- 
facture in  the  simplest  fonn  will  enable  eve ly 
familv  to  supply  themselv'es  with  this  article  for 
common  use,  now  become  so  much  a necessary' 
of  life,  and  thus  save  a considerable  bill  of  ex- 
pense j'early  paid  for  foreign  sugars. 

Extract  from  Annates  de  la  Societe  Poly  technique, 
Practique  No.  22,  _for  October,  1839.* 

Sugar  or  Corn. — There  is  no  plant  of  great- 
er interest  or  utility  than  Indian  corn,  it  can 
serve,  under  a great  variety  of  different  forms, 
for  the  nomishment  of  man  and  the  domestic 
.animals,  and  above  all,  the  application  of  indus- 
trious science. 

In  reference  to  its  saccharine  qualities,  maize 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Travel- 
lers report  that  tinder  the  tropics  the  stalk  of  this 
plant  is  so  very  saccharine  that  the  Indians  suck 
it  as  in  other  places  the}’  do  the  sugar  cane.  M. 
Palla.s,  who  has  made  a gi'eat  many  researches 
on  tliis  application  of  maize,  has  arrived  at  a re- 
markable result;  he  has  found  by  many  experi- 
ments, both  m France  and  more  recently  in  Af- 
rica, tliat  this  vegetable,  by  a simple  modifica- 
tion applied  to  its  culture,  is  able  to  furnish  a 
much  more  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  than 
by  the  ordinaiy  method.  This  method  consists 
in  detaching  from  the  plant,  immediately  after 
the  fecundation  of  the  ovaries,  (after  the  plant 
has  tasselled,)  the  young  ear,  and  to  leave  it  to 
develop  itself,  thusdeprived  of  its  fruit.  Arriv- 
ed at  maturity,  the  stalk  of  Indian  corn  contains 
crystalizable  sugar  in  quantity  ver}’  often  double 
that  obtained  when  the  plant  is  left  to  mature 
with  the  grain.  In  fact,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  culture,  the  grain  is  nourished  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugar  in  the  stalk,  as  it  absorbs  a great 
quantity  of  this  immediate  principle,  which,  by 
the  process  of  nutrition,  is  converted  into  starch. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  young  ears  are  imme- 
diately de.stroyed,  the  sugar  intended  to  nourish 
them  remains  in  them,  where  it  accumulates, 
and  the  maize  plant  is  thus  converted  into  a true 
sugar  cane,  while  the  fibrous  part  can  be  manu- 
factured into  paper. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  is  so  xery  great  in  the 
stalk  of  the  maize,  deprived  of  the  ear,  that  the 
pith  of  this  vegetable  retains  a sensible  flavor  of 
sugar,  even  after  it  has  been  dried,  as  is  easily 
proved  by  examining  the  specimens  deposited  by 
M.  Pallas  in  the  bureau  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. These  results  are  so  important  as  to 
merit  experiments  on  a grander  scale,  rvhich 

*Translated  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  highly 
conformatory  of  Mr.  Webb’s  essay. 


may  obtain  thus  for  France  a source  of  new  in- 
dustry in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

I H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

I - No.  -1. 

I Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  is  duly  received.  You 
' request  to  know  the  best  method  of  ciystalizing 
I corn  syiup,  and  I know  of  no  more  ready  meth- 
i od  to  afford  the  information  required,  than  to  de- 
j tail  the  entire  mode  which  should  be  pur&ued  for 
j its  manufacture: 

I 1st.  To  cut  the  cane  as  ripe  as  possible,  but 

■ before  any  acetic  acid  is  formed:  litmus  paper. 

I touched  to  the  fresh  cut  cane,  will  turn  red  if 
' acid. 

I ’21.  Express  the  juice  without  loss  of  time,  as 
j every  moment  after  cutting  will  deteriorate  its 
j quality. 

3d.  A small  quantity  of  clear  lime  water  (say 
one  quart  to  a hundred  gallons  of  juice)  should 
be  added  the  moment  it  is  expressed,  unless  the 
I juice  shows  acidity  with  litmus  paper;  in  that 
I case,  too,  lime  should  be  used,  but  a solution  of 
1 sal  soda  or  soda  ash.  should  be  added,  until  it  is 
I precisely  neutral. 

j 4th.  When  the  juice  is  neutral  (free  from  ex- 
! cess  of  acid  or  alkali)  it  should  be  evaporated 
I in  such  an  aparatus  as  Avould  finish  its  change 
' in  thirl}''  minutes,  if  the  boiling  power  is  too 
small  good  cr}'stalization  cannot  po.ssibiy  be  ob- 
tained. 

I The  whole  time  occupied  from  the  cutting  of 

■ the  cane  to  finishing  its  boiling  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  hour. 

5th.  To  know  when  the  boiling  is  finished,  place 
a thermometer  in  the  kettle,  and  continue  to 
i evaporate  irntil  it  stands  at  239®  F arenheit. — 
If,  when  placed  to  rrm  ofl' after  cooling,  it  .should 
be  found  too  freely  boiled,  the  next  time  boil 
to  240®,  or,  if  too  light  to  run  off,  to  238®,  and 
so  on. 

6th.  The  kettle  or  boiler  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  moment  it  is  done  its  charge  should  be 
thro-u-n  into  a cooler,  capable  ot  holding  a rrum.- 
ber  of  charges.  The  first  charge  shordd  be  left 
in  the  cooler,  without  stirring,  rmtil  the  second 
charge  is  thrown  in;  then  -with  an  oar  scrape  the 
crystals  found  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  the 
cooler  loose,  and  gently  stir  the  whole  mass  to- 
gether, (the  less  stirred  the  better,)  so  continue, 
at  the  letting  in  of  each  charge,  to  stir  gently; 
and  when  all  is  in  the  cooler,  let  the  whole  stand 
rmtil  it  cools  down  to  175®;  then  fill  cut  into  su- 
gar moulds  of  a capacity  not  less  than  14  gal- 
lons. 'When  cooled  in  the  mould  sufficient, (say 
fourteen  hours,)  pull  the  plug  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  moidd,  and  insert  a sharp  point,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  hole,  some  six  inehe.-;  withdraw  the 
point,  and  stand  the  mould  on  a pot  to  drip. 

7th.  If  the  sugar  is  intended  to  be  brown, 
leaving  it  standing  on  the  pot  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time,  in  a temperature  of  80®,  will  run 
ofl:'  its  molasses,  and  leave  it  in  a merchantable 
shape;  it  rvill  probabl}^  require  twenty  days.  It 
can  then  be  thrown  out  of  the  mould’s,  and  will 
be  fit  for  use.  'SYhen  moulds  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, conical  ve.ssels  of  wood  or  metal  with  a hole 
at  the  apex,  will  amswer  equally  as  well. 

The  above  description  will  be  sufficient  for 
an}'  operator,  if  strictly  Ibllowed;  but  should  an}’ 
of  your  Mends  wish  to  make  the  experiment  on 
a large  scale,  or  to  produce  white  instead  of 
brown  sugar  at  a single  operation,  they  had  bet- 
ter see  me  personally  before  commencing,  as  the 
kind  of  kettle,  and  many  other  minor  particulars, 
wi'  1 be  important.  The  above  description,  how’- 
ever,  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 
If  the  juice  of  the  cornstalks  be  manufactured 
with  the  rapidity  named  in  the  former  part  of 
this  letter,  no  clarification  ■will  be  necessary’,  and 
scum  which  may  rise  dming  the  boiling  can  be 
taken  off  with  a skimmer;  but  in  the  large,  ^cay, 
both  clarification  and  filtration  would  be  requi- 
site, as  in  large  operations  every  part  of  the  kefi 
tie  carniot  be  got  at  to  skim.  Since  I last  saw 
you,  I have  made  some  experiments  on  the  corn- 
stalk; and  if  your  statements  are  correct  as  to 
the  quantity  of  juice  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  acre,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 


entire  superioiit}’  over  the  sugar  cane.  I fear, 
however,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  tho.se  who  made 
the  experunents  }’ou  spoke  of  has  led  them  into 
error.  It  is  true  that  the  juice  of  the  cornstalk, 
gro-wn  with  a view  to  sugar  making,  will  }'ield  a 
juice  at  10®  Baume.  I have  made  arrangements 
to  try  the  experiments  fully  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer, and  when  done  will  communicate  the  re- 
sults. I remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  J.  Mapes. 

Hon.  It.  L.  Ellsworth. 


REMEDY  FOR  COLIC  IX  HORSES. 

Take  two  quarts  of  cold  water  in  a hand  ba- 
sin, add  with  }'our  fire-shovel  say  a pint  of  hot 
wood  ashes  or  embers,  and  stir.  Cut  off  an  inch 
and  a half  from  a common  hand  of  tobacco, 
and  shred  in  the  mixture — stir  all  up,  and  let  it 
stand  fifteen  minutes  and  settle.  Pour  off  a 
common  black  bottle  full  of  the  fluid  and  diench 
your  horse— in  half  an  hour  he  will  be  well. 

Rationale. — The  gas  which  bloats  the  horse 
is  probably  carbonic  acid  gas  and  light-carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  the  product  of  the  vegetable  de- 
composition wliich  is  going  on  in  the  intestines 
— at  any  rate  it  is  a gas  which  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  its  combination  with  an  alkali. — 
The  tobacco  is  a powerful  anti-spasmodic  and 
cathartic — it,  therefore,  prostrates  the  nervous 
sen.sibility,  checks  the  inflammation  and  increa- 
ses the  action  of  the  lower  intestines.  In  a crit- 
ical or  extreme  case,  it  ■will  be  well  to  give  an 
enema  of  a strong  decoction  of  tobacco  with  a 
comnion  s}’i'inge.  Out  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred instances,  in  which  I have  seen  this  reme- 
dy used,  I have  yet  to  witness  the  first  failure, 
if  also  has  an  advantage  over  veiy’  many  reme- 
dies, viz:  it  cannot  injure  a horse  in  perfect 
health.  Feed  light  for  a day  or  two. 

Causes  of  Colic. — The  main  cause  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a greater  amount  of  food  than 
the  intestines  can  elaborate  into  nutriment,  or 
of  a kind  of  food  difficult  of  digestion,  producing 
.spasm,  obstruction,  vegetable  decomposition 
and  consequent  inflammation.  Hard  driving 
on  o.fvU  stomach  will  produf:e  colic,  because  the 
effort  weakens  the  tone  of  the  digestive  povrers. 
and  they  cannot  elaborate  the  food — which  then 
produces  irritation  and  inflammation.  Cold  wa- 
ter when  the  horse  is  hxated,  because  it  is  a power- 
ful stimulus,  and  will  produce  spasm  or  obstruc- 
tion, or  by  the  re-action  produces  -weakness  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  also  gives  too  much 
fluidity  to  the  food — fluids  are  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  solids.  It  also  increases  the  fer- 
mentation. Hearty  feeding  after  hard  driving, 
because  the  stomach  and  intestines  s)'mpathize 
with  the  general  fatigue  of  the  system,  and  are 
easily  overloaded,  and  the  appetite  will  induce 
the  horse  to  eat  more  than  he  can  digest. 

Colic  is  first  flatulent,  then  inflammatory.  In 
the  flatulent  stage,  or  in  what  is  called  belly- 
ache, aromatic  remedies  or  half  a gill  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  or  a pint  of  vvffiiskey  and  black 
pepper  maybe  given;  all  these  stimulate  the 
system,  and  may  assist  it  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  But  in  the  latter  and  inflammatory 
stage,  which  rapid!}’  succeeds  the  former,  these 
same  remedies  would  produce  .speedy  death  by 
increasing  the  inflammation.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  this  disease  is  not  obseiwed  by  the  ordin- 
ary’ driver  until  it  has  assumed  the  inflammato- 
r}’  form — in  which  stage  the  remedy  at  the  head 
ot  this  article  should  be  given  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible ; although  it  should  not  be  omit- 
ted even  if  the  horse  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  death  itself — for  I have  seen  them  recov- 
er when  every’  by-stander  had  dismissed  all 
hope.  Yours  rruly,  T.  N.  "SYelles. 

French  Creek,  Peoria  Co.,  Nov.  25,  1842. 

P.  S. — ChoMge  offeedxriW  sometinres  produce 
colic,  for  the  reason  that  the  digestive  organs  do 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  it — and  the  food 
lies  there  in  its  unchanged  state,  producing  by 
heat  and  moisture,  fermentation,  irritation  and 
inflammation. 

Colic  produced  by  oats  is  not  as  obstinate  as 
that  produced  by  corn.  T,  N.  W. 

Southern  Planter. 
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Aj)OKE.SS  OF  THE  HON.  W.  G.  HIVES, 
BEFORiJ  i'lIE  ALBE-MAULE  AGRICLLTEKAL  SOCIETY. 

L have  we  examined  (.says  the  Tennes- 

see Agriculturist)  an  agricultural  addre.s.s  ol 
more  luerest  than  th-r.t  delivered  on  the  21>th  of 
Oc.ober,  1842,  by  the  rloo.  fvlr.  Rives  of  V^ir- 
giiiia,  and  did -our  limits  admit,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  lay  the  whole  document  before  our 
re  rr.s,  A few'  extracts,  however,  we  think, 
eai.Uvt  fail  benefitting  the  public,  and  we  will 
hea;-  hi;  i hist  on 


rimental  farm  should  be  attached  to  the  in.-iitule  1 uly  stated  by  Dr.  James  Andeiscn,  one  of  the 
to  be  conducted  under  the  most  skiliul  sujien'i-  1 most  copious  and  able  of  all  the  Biiii.sh  writers 

'Lon  agriculture, 
say  mie  Lime’ 


sion  and  management,  ana  to  aiibrd  examples  L on  agriculture,  who  in  his  most  valuable  “J 

and  I say  mie  Lime”  sa 


AGRICULTURAL  EDCC.iTiON. 

‘Li  lubiic  eudos.'ment,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  .'jtate,  for  insti  uctiun  in  the  principles  ana 
praedee  of  agricuiim’e,  is  imperatively  due  to 
chat  great  class  oi  the  community,  which  is  iin- 
nicuiatel}’'  connected  witn  tiic  cultivation  of  tne 
eai’th.  vV'e  have,  in  great  number,  schools  of 
law,  schools  oi'  msdicme,  schools  of  general  lit- 
ei'diaie,  but  none  of  agricultuie.  "Why  is  this 
sol  'I'ue  recent  census  shows  that  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agTiculture  is  fom-  times 
greater  man  the  whole  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  manufactures,  the  learned 
proiessions  and  trades  of  e very  description,  all 
put  togather.  Does  not  this  consideration  of  po- 
licy an  t justice,  then,  require  the  provi.sion  of 
.some  means  of  professional  education,  in  an 
aid  CO  wnich  so  predominant  and  vital  a poxtion 
of  the  industry  and  worth  of  the  countiy  is  devo- 
ted! Is  agriculture  alone  to  be  degraded  into  an 
empirical  pursuit,  which  requires  no  liberal  in- 
struction? On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other 
profession,  I will  venture  to  affirm,  wffiich  de- 
mands, for  its  intelligent  exercise,  so  wude  a 
range  of  scientific  knowdedge.  It  embraces 
w'itiiin  its  scope,  by  a direct  and  necessary  de- 
pendence, the  domain  of  chemi.stiy,  botany,  ve- 
getable physiology,  geology,  mineralogy,  mete- 
orology, zoology,  mechanical  philosophy,  not  to 
speak  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences  Avhich 
have  so  important  a bearing,  in  many  respects, 
upon  some  of  its  highest  interests.  To  which 
of  tiie  learned  professions,  so  called,  I would  ask, 
is  so  large  a group  of  kindred  sciences  associa- 
ted in  such  close  and  intimate  relationship! 

The.se  considerations  are  making  themselves 
daily  more  and  more  felt,  and  are  arousing  pub- 
lic attention,  in  every  enlightened  community, 
to  the  just  claims  of  agricultural  education.  A 
professorship  of  agriculture  has  been  since  es- 
tablished in  the  universities  of  Edinburg  and 
Dublin;  and  from  the  former  has  recently  pro- 
ceeded one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the 
‘’elements  of  practical  agriculture,”  ever  pub- 
lished. if  distinct  professonships  of  agriculture 
have  not  yet  been  founded  in  the  English  uni- 
versities, arrangements  are  in  progress  for  es- 
tablishing them;  and  in  the  mean  time  lectures 
of  distingui.ffied  ability  have  been  delivered  on 
the  subject  by  some  of  their  learned  professors, 
—among  which  it  would  be  inexcusable  not  t© 
mention  particularly  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Daubeny  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
time  that  Virginia  should  acquit  herself  of  the 
debt  which  every  enlightened  and  especially  ev- 
ery Republican  commonAvealth  OAve.s  to  this 
great  primordial  interest  of  society.  We  must 
have  a professorship  of  agriculture  in  our  Uni- 
versity as  a part  of  the  general  course  of  liberal 
studies,  to  furni.sh  our  young  men,  wffien  they 
quit  its  Avails,  Avith  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  a profession  Avhich  so  many  of 
them  embrace  in  after  life.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  established  in  connection  Avith 
the  University,  a special  agriadtural  instit/ate, 
designed  for  those  AAffio  might  not  wish  or  find  it 
conATnient  to  follow  the  general  course  of  Uni- 
versity studies,  but  whose  object  avouM  be  to  ac- 
quire in  shorter  time  or  at  less  expense,  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  an  instructed  agricultu- 
rist, as  Avell  as  the  general  accompli.shments  ol 
an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  In  this  de- 
partment, theory  and  practice  should  go  hand 
in  hand:  and  for  that  purpose,  a model  and  expe- 


of lire  most  improved  methods  of  cultruv 
fertilization, 

Of  such  an  institution,  a perfect  cxamplar, 
tested  by  forty  years  of  succes.sful  expeiieiicc,  i.s 
presented  tu  us  in  the  acunirable  and  celebrated 
establishment  of  Vod.Ecllenberg  at  HoiAA yi in  i 
bAvitzerland.  I am  .spared  the  nece.ssity  oi'de- j 
tails  in  the  developement  of  this  suggestion,  b)'  j 
simply  referring  to  that  Avell  laioAvu  establish- 
ment as  a general  model,  admitting  readily  ol  1 
modifications  Avhere  a difierence  of  circum-stan- 
ces  may  be  supposed  to  require  them.  It  Avas 
my  good  Joitune  during  my  residence  in  Europe, 
to  visit  this  clas.sic  spot;  and  1 can  safely  sa}', 
that  I saAV  nothing  in  the  palaces  of  King,s,  in 
the  museums  oi  me  fine  arts,  in  the  gorgeous 
displays  ox’  wealth  and  j^oAver  on  CA'ery  hand, 
Avhich  impressed  r.ie  with  half  the  adrairrition  i 
felt  in  contemplating  the  modest  but  noble  L-sta.b- 
lishment  of  the  Swd.ss  republican  patriot  and 
sege.  Agriculture  he  chose  as  the  basis  of  his 
enterprise;  and  by  the  happ}'  combination,  in 
the  traming  of  his  pupils,  of  intellectual  and 
boffily  labor,  mutually  relicA'ing  and  giA'ing  zest 
to  each  other,  he  has  achieved  those  prodigies  of 
moral  and  physical  imprevemen:,  Avliich  have 
draAvn  upon  his  institution  the  earnest  attention 
and  applau.se  of  the  ciA'ilized  world.  It  has  fur- 
nished' to  Continental  Europe  the  best  models  of 
its  agriculture,  Avhile  it  has  sent  forth  into  its  A'a- 
rious  States  and  Kingdoms  some  ot  their  mo.st 
useful,  virtuous  and  enlightened  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  the  model  farm  of  Hofivyl  stands 
a proud  refutation  of  all  the  stereotype  satires, 
so  frequently  indulged,  on  scientific  fanning,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  establi.shment,  kept  with  mi- 
nute mercantile  exactness,  disclose  through  a se- 
ries of  years,  a nett  profit  of  Si  per  cent  upon 
the  Avhole  capital  employed — a rate  of  profit 
AA'ith  AA'liich,  I venture  to  say,  any  of  us  imictical 
fanners  Avould  be  more  than  content. 


iiial  its 


as  Oil  Ike  sod 


Mr.  R.  is  not  only  a friend  to  a better  system 
of  education,  but  he  is  likewise  a pioneer  in  the 
improvement  of  lands.  Hear  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

LIMING  LANDS. 

Being  someivhat  of  a pioneer  in  the  lime  hus- 
bandry in  this  poition  of  the  State,  I feel  my- 
self called  on,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  the  results 
of  my  experience.  I hai'e  used  about  12,000 
bushels  of  it,  (slaked  measure,)  from  a quariy 
opened  for  the  purpsse  on  my  ow'n  land,  Avhicii 
has  been  spread  oA'er  about  150  acres,  at  an  av- 
erage, therefore,  of  90  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some 
accounts  AA'hich  I liaA'e  read  of  its  efiects  else- 
v/here,  not  expressed  Avith  the  accuracy  and  dis- 
crimination so  much  to  be  desired  in  such  com- 
munications, had  led  me  to  expect  a decided  ef- 
fect upon  the  growing  crop — by  which  I mean 
the  crop,  of  either  corn  or  AA'heat,  immediately 
succeeding  the  application  ol'  lime.  In  this  I 
Av  as  disappointed;  but  the  discrepancy  is  proba- 
bly accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I haA'e  not 
hitherto  used  lime  in  combination  with  putres- 
cent manures  from  the  farm  yard  or  the  stable, 
Avhile  others  liaA'e  most  probably  done  so,  though 
that  circumstance  Avas  noted  in  the  communica- 
tions to  Avhich  I refer.  My  first  disappointment 
lioAveA'er,  in  regard  to  the  effects  on  the  growing 
crop,  AA'as  more  than  compensated  by  the  mark- 
ed, iinequiA'ocal  and  decided  effect  I have  never 
failed  to  perceive  from  the  lime  alone  in  the 
clover  succeeding  the  wheat  crop — with  which  it 
has  been  my  general  practice  to  apply  the  lime 
at  the  time  of  seeding,  harrowing  in  the  lime  and 
wheat  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  The  in- 
creased luxuriance  of  the  clover  has  furnished, 
of  course,  conclu.sive  evidence  of  the  improA'e- 
ment  of  the  land  from  the  application  of  the 
lime,  and  has  in  its  turn,  enured  to  the  still  fur- 
ther amelioration  of  the  soil.  All  my  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  lime  would  lead  me  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  the  most  permanent  of  all  ma- 
nures, and  to  concur  in  the  conclusion  so  forci- 


icili  be  fcU^  perhaps  as  long  us  ihc  soil  xisis;”  and 
thi.>  conclasion  he  jmt.He.s  by  tlie  inode  of  iis 
action  altering  the  nature  and  ccirsiiiution  cf  the 
soil  iiseli,  ana  enduing  it  Avith  ca^  £.eiuc.s  and 
aimiities  AA'hich  it  nevfci  .jcfoie  posscssea.  My 
applications  of  lime  haA't  oeeii  ahro.st  eniiitly 
on  a close  gravelly  loam,  ol'  a brownish  or  gray 
color;  and  the  re.sult  of  a single  exj.eriment  cn 
land  of  a different  description  Avoufe.  lead  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  ihe  reu  ferrugi- 
nous clay  soils  of  the  .sides  and  base  of  our 
southwest  mountains.  It  is  a proverb  in  Eng- 
land and  Scollaud  that 

“He  that  mavis  sand 
Will  soon  buy  land; 

Rut  he  who  iiiaris  day 
'liiroAvs  all  away.” 

The  reason  that  Dr.  Anderson  suggests  for  the 
the  comparativ'e  inefficiency  of  marl  on  clay 
soils  is,  that  clay  forms  a large  proportion  of 
marl,  and  the  addition  of  clay  to  clay,  therefore, 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  so  good  an  effect. 
The  same  lea.son  AA'ould  lurni.sti  a solution  of 
the  supposed  Avant  of  ada23tatioii  of  lime  to  the 
red  clay  soils  of  the  south  westmoimtainsp/  cper, 
and  of  its  unque.^-tionable  efficiency  on  the  adja- 
cent gray  loams,  as  a chemical  aual}'sis  of  the 
two  soils  has,  1 understand,  disclosed  the  exis- 
tence already  of  two  jier  cent  of  lime  in  the  for- 
mer, and  of  hardly  any  sensible  quantity  what- 
ever, in  the  latter. 

Kothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  highly 
beneficial  efiects  ot  lime  as  a manure,  on  a large 
majority  of  our  soils,  in  Avhich,  accorning  to  an 
analysi.s,  by  Mr.  Rumn,  of  as  man}'  as  sixteen 
difterent  specimens  taken  from  A'arious  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  8tale,  lime  is  A'eiy  rarely  ei'er 
found  as  an  original  ,and  natural  ingredient. — 
The  important  j'ractical  question  then  is,  wheth- 
er the  expense  of  the  ajiplication  is  justified  by 
the  benefits  of  the  manure.  This  is  a question 
Avliich  eA'eiy  person  must  determine  for  himself 
according  to  his  particular  position,  and  his  oAvn 
vicAVs  of  profit  and  loss,  f’or  mysell’,  I will  on- 
ly say  that  1 have  ahvays  found  the  best  appli- 
cation I could  make  of  money  derived  from  the 
land,  Avas  to  retiun  it  back  to  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  improvement.  There  is  no  invest- 
ment of  capital  that  can  be  more  safe,  and  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  ca&es,  none  half  so 
profitable.  If  by  laying  out  fiA'e  dollars  in  ma- 
nure on  an  acre  of  land  a'ou  make  it  produce 
you  20  bushels  of  AA'heat  Avorth  a dollar  a bushel, 
Avhen  it  produced  but  fiA'e  bushels  before,  and 
this  product  is  reneAved  to  you  every  four  years 
in  an  ordinary  rotation  of  crops,  have  }'Ou  not 
secured  an  interest  cf  one  hundred  per  cent  on 
the  outlay  you  have  made,  and  at  trie  same  time 
increased  the  A'alue  of  your  land  four  hundred 
per  cent!  And  yet  results  such  as  these,  exi  ra- 
vagant  as  they  may  seem,  and  though  we  may  be 
unconscious  of  them  ourselves,  are  often  achiev- 
ed by  a liberal  and  siiirited  system  of  improve- 
ment. The  passion  of  us  Virginia  fanners  is  to 
acquire  more  land — mot  to  make  the  land  Ave  al- 
ready possess  more  productive.  If  a fanner 
should  add  yearly  to  his  pos.ses.sions  a hundred 
acres  of  land,  he  Avould  doubtless  consider  him- 
self getting  along  very  prosperously  in  the  world. 
But  if  at  no  greater  expense  he  can  make  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  tAvice  or  thrice  as  produc- 
tive as  they  Avere  before,  is  he  not  doing  much 
better,  Avith  the  great  adi'antage  of  having  a 
more  compact  surface  on  w'hich  to  concentrate 
his  labor  and  care. 

The  misfortune  of  our  Virginia  agriculture 
is  that  Ave  haA'e  already  too  much  land  lor  the 
labor  we  can  bring  to  cultivate  it.  As  -we  are 
not  likely  to  make  a A'oluntarv'  curtailment  of 
the  extent  of  our  fanns,  the  greatest  practical 
reform  that  can  be  introduced  into  their  man- 
agement is  to  curtail  the  arable  surface  on  each, 
and  to  lay  doAvn  a larger  portion  of  our  lands  to 
grass,  instead  cf  Avasting  the  energies  of  our 
soil  by  annually  spreading  over  a wide  surface 
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a superficial,  negligent  and  teazing  cultivation, 
yieluing  comparatively  nothing,  hopv  much  bet- 
ter would  it  be  to  cultivate  one  half  or  one  third 
of  the  space  we  now  do,  to  concentrate  upon 
that  all  our  resources  of  labor  and  improvement, 
an  1 to  leave  the  rest  to  recruit  itself  % the  heal- 
ing process  of  nature..  Liebig  has  explained  in 
a verv  ingenious  and  philosophical  manner  the 
process  by  which  lands  laid  down  to  grass  are 
constantly  renewing  and  iniprov'ing  themselves, 
an  i has  thus  confirme  1 the  deductions  of  our 
own  observation  by  the  demonstrations  of  sci- 
ence. Should  any  one  doubt  whether  we  .should 
derive  from  the  reduced  surface,  better  cultivat- 
ed, a jiroduct  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  under 
adequate  culture,  let  him  recollect  the  instructive 
story  told  by  old  Coliimelia,  in  his  Dere  ru.stica, 
of  a iloman  vine-dresser,  who  had  a vine-yard 
and  two  daughters;  when  his  eldest  daughter 
w.;S  married,  he  gave  her  a thud  of  the  vine- 
yard for  a portion,  and  yet  he  had  the  same 
quaBtity  of  fruit  as  before;  when  his  second 
dauuhtar  was  married,  he  gave  her  the  half  of 
what  remained,  and  still  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard was  imdiminishcd. 


RUST  IN.  ^V^IE.\.T. 

The  following  extracts  from  a correspondence 
between  Mr.  Ple.vsants,  editor  of  the  Farmers’ 
Register,  and  Mr.  Peytox,  on  this  important 
subject,  are  highly  interesting  and  deserve  the 
most  profound  consideration  of  planters. 

The  following  letter  is  publi.shed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addres.s- 
ed,  the  more  willingly  in  consideration  of  his  re- 
ply, and  because  the  correspondence  may  lead 
to  some  further  discussion  of  the  important  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates.  The  rust  is,  beyond 
doubt,  by  far  the  most  formidable  drawback  up- 
on tiie  wheat  crop  with  which  the  farmer  has  to 
contend.  At  the  moment  wlien  his  hopes  are 
highest,  it  .spreads  as  a cloud  over  his  fields,  and 
disappoints  him  of  the  reward  of  his  labors. — 
We  would  request  our  correspondents  to  exam- 
ine into  the  causes  of  this  di.sea.se,  and  if  they 
know  of  any  remedy  or  preventative,  to  commu- 
nicate it  for  the  general  good.  If  our  own  views 
are  correct,  we  should  expect  that  the  use  of 
marl  has  had  a happy  effect  in  guarding  against 
its  ravages.  Will  some  of  our  readers  inform 
us  on  this  point. — Fanners’  Register. 

Chesterfield  Cou.vty,  Xov.  "23,  18i2. 

WiLLi.AM  M.  Peytox — Respected  Friend — 
* * * By  the  way,  while  I have  the  pen  in 

hand,  is  not  Roanoke  a limestone  country'?  I 
should  suppo.se  3mur  soils  were  destitute  of  cal- 
careous matter,  from  tlie  fact  that  you  are  equal- 
ly subject  to  the  rust  in  wheat  as  rve  are  in  low- 
er Virginia.  I infer  at  least  that  such  is  the 
fact,  from  thy  letters  in  the  Southern  Planter. — 
A.S  far  as  my  ob.servation  extends,  lime  is  an 
efi'ectual  preventive  of  the  ru.st.  Putrescent  ma- 
nures and  clover  lays,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
always  induce  it  if  the  season  be  at  all  unfavo- 
rable at  the  critical  period  of  ripening.  The 
reason  I take  to  be  this:  putrescent  matter,  by 
furnishing  more  food  than  the  plant  can  elabo- 
rate, produces  a state  of  plethora,  which  results 
in  the  extravasation  of  the  sap  at  the  season  of 
greatest  vigor.  This  indeed  I understand  to  be 
thy  theoiy.  The  tendenc}'  of  lime  is  to  check 
this  redundancy  of  growth,  bv  providing  in  some 
wa}^  the  .specific  food  of  the  plant.  Whether 
this  be  done  by  enabling  it  to  decompose  carbo- 
nic acid  with  greater  activitv,  or  bv  furnishing 
it  with  silicate  ot  lime,  or  bj''  contributing  to  the 
developement  and  formation  of  the  grain,  rather 
than  to  an  exuberant  vegetation,  cannot  perhaps 
be  determined.  When  1 was  in  the  great  wheat 
growing  district  of  western  New  York,  some- 
years  ago,  I saw  fields  of  wheat  that  I Avas  told 
Avould  yield  25  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  AA'hich  I 
could  not  have  supposed,  from  any  preAnons  ob- 
servation, would  haA'e  produced  more  than  ten. 
The  soils  of  that  region  being  of  a diluvial  for- 
mation, are  so  rich  in  calcareous  matter,  from 


the  former  attrition  of  the  lime-rocks  scattered 
over  the  country,  that  the}’  frequently  effervesce 
Avitii  acid.s.  The  stem  had  so  little  blade  that  it 
I appeared  almost  naketi  Piaster  of  Paris.Avliich 
' has  been  recommended  as  a protection  again.sl 
the  rust,  though  it  be  lime  in  another  lonn,  does 
not  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  grain. 
Its  tendency  is  eminently  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
A'egetable  groAvth,  and  therefore,  AA  hen  it  acts 
on  Avheat,  to  induce  rust  and  mildew.  T o guard 
again.-t  the  rust  then,  such  apiplication  to  the  soil 
appears  nece.s.sary  as  Avould  allbrd  .specific  nour- 
ishment to  the  .seed.  In  eA'ery  anah’sis  of  Avheat 
there  is  found  a portion  of  lime.  There  are  also 
I some  manures  that  furnish  tlie  .specific  ingredi- 
ents, but  those  only  I belieA’e  AA’hich  are  concen- 
1 trated  in  their  energ}".  1 have  read  nothing  late- 
I 1}'  Avhich  sheds  more  light  on  the  distinction  I 
' liaA'e  attempted  to  draAv,  between  manuring  for 
I the  grain  and  manuring  for  the  straAv,  than  the 
; detail  of  some  exper'iinerrts  Avith  guano  by  J.  E. 

! Te.schemacher,  of  Boston,  and  contained  irr  his 
' address  to  the  Horticrthural  Society.  Some 
j plants  treated  with  guano,  the  bals'arn  for  in- 
1 stance,  produced  very  rnferior  flowers;  but  not  a 
; flOAver  missed  bearing  its  seed  vessel,  and  every 
1 seed  vessel  Avas  filled  Avith  perfect  seed;  Avhile 

■ other  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  growing 
I under  the  same  circumstairces,  Arith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  guano,  had  orrlv  a portion  of  the 

1 seeds  perfect  in  each  pod,  though  .the  floAA’ers 
j Avere  a’cit  fine. 

i There  is  a neighborhood  in  Maryland  AA'hich 

■ I occa.sionally  visit,  the  inhabitants  Av.hereof 
^ form  a little  commanit}^  of  intelligent  and  in- 

dustrioirs  farmers,  Ardro'  rno-stl}'  belong  to  the 
•same  society  of  Avhich  I arn  a member,  rramelv, 
that  of  the  Friends  or  Q.rrakers.  They  do  theii’ 
own  work;  and  when  one  Avorks  Avith  hi.s  oAvn 
hands,  he  is  more  likely  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
They  find  it  to  their  interest  to  haul  lime  from 
six  to  ten  miles  to  apply  to  a soil  by  no  means 
rraturally  fertile.  The  crops  of  Avheat  on  their 
j lined  lands  are  invariably  good,  and  but  little 
alfiected  by  rust, 

A fcAv  years  ago,  a friend  of  mine,  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  planted  an  acre  or  twi  of  ground 
in  pirmpkin.s.  The  vines  Ai'ere  so  much  infest- 
ed Avith  brigs  that  he  sprinkled  caustic  lime  o\'er 
the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. — 
In  the  fall  the  lot  Avas  seeded  to  AA’heat,  and  at  the 
ensuing  haiwest  the  locality  of  every  hill  was 
conspicuously  visible.  In  each  spot  Avhere  the 
lime  had  been  applied,  the  siraAV  Avas  bright  and 
of  a golden  color,  Avithont  the  least  appearance  j 
of  rust;  Avhile  in  eA'ery  other  part  the  Avheat  Avas  ' 
completely  ruined,  if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  : 
season,  I AA'orrld  .suggest  the  trial  of  a small  1 
piece  of  ground  Avith  lime  or  ashes,  if  it  aa'hs  no  j 
more  than  a feA\"  yards  square.  Ashes  Avould  be  j 
as  beneficial  as  lime,  for  they  afford  potash.  ] 
With  great  respect,  j 

T.  S.  Ple.asax’ts.  j 

Big  Lick,  Roax’koe,  Noal  27,  1842.  j 

* * * I turn  noAv  to  the  main  body  of  yorrr 
letter,  Avhich  contains  srrggestions  of  the  utmost 
interest,  and  Avhich,  if  coiTect,  solves  a long  dis- 
puted problem,  while  it  opens  the  prospect  of  in- 
calculable benefits  to  the  farmer.  As  there  is 
irothing  connected  Avith  the  Avheat  crop  Avhich 
eftects  its  successfirl  culture  so  seriorrsl}'  as  its 
liability  to  rust,  I haA'e  felt  disposed  to  throAV  in- 
to the  common  stock  rny  mite  of  obser\mtion  and 
experience,  in  the  hope  that  others  would  pursue 
the  same  coiu'se,  and  that  in  the  end  some  use- 
ful result  might  be  attained  by  a comparison  of 
the  different  A'ieAvs.  M}'  oav-u  notions,  as  dcAm- 
loped  in  the  different  publications  alluded  to  by  j 
yon,  have  been  that  it  results  from  a plethora,  | 
induced  by  exces.?i’/e  vegetation.  That  Avliilst  I 
some  modes  of  cultivation,  and  especially  the 
habit  of  applying  the  strong,  stimulating  ma-  j 
nures  of  the  stable  and  farm  pen,  AAmuld  aug-  j 
ment  the  tendency  to  rust,  and  other  modes 
AA'onld  partially  Avard  it  off,  no  skill  could  av^ert  ! 
it  entirely  in  some  seasons.  In  ray  essay  of  July,  1 
in  the  Southern  Planter,  I say  that  rust  never  j 
appears  until  the  Avheat  has  attained  its  full 


j groAvth,  and  Avhen  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
I leaA’es  and  stem  to  perform  but  the  elaboration 
I of  the  juices  for  periectiug  the  seed.  Yv'hen 
plants.  haA’e  reached  this  point,  everv  phy.siolo- 
gist  knows  that  they  requii  e no  fuither  extrane- 
' ous  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  .seed.  The  ova- 
i ry  has  performed  its  ofiice,  fructification  has  ta- 
‘ ken  place;  and  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
juices  of  the  leaA’es,  stem  ana  roots  in  the  seed, 

, producing  the  death  of  the  Ibrmer,  is  all  that  is 
. required.  Before  attaining  this  state,  excessive 
‘ A^egetation  only  produces  excessive  growth;  but 
; AA’hen  the  plant  is  full}'  deA'eloped,  and  nothing 
more  required  for  the  maturation  of  the  seed  but 
' a sloAv,  graaual  and  regular  supply  of  duly  ela- 
‘ borated  sap,  if  there  .should  then  happen  aAvarm, 

. damp  spell  of  Aveather,  a succession  of  sunshine 
; and  showes,  an  inordinate  fioAV  of  sap  is  at  once 
! produced,  Avhich  destroys  the  consistency  Avhich 

■ is  then  so  necessaiy  to  the  gi’ain,  and  you  di.-:tend 

[ the  A'essels  to"  such  a degree,  that  ihe}^  buist  of 
' their  repletion,  and  exude  upon  the  surface.— 

I Should  this  occtm  vrhen  the  Avdieat  is  in  the  milk 
j state,  it  is  destructiA’e  of  the  grain,  Avhich  per- 
; i.shes  for  the  Avant  of  proper  nourishment. 

: In  these  and  other  views  ol  the  same  essay, 

iheA'ery  sensible  editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
; concei's,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  causes  of  rust 
! are  concerned  but  dissents  (jualijiedly  from  the 
i conclusion  to  AA’hich  “my  premises  and  reason- 
i ing  Avould  lead.”  In  this  you  and  he  seem  to 
I agree,  though  you  reach  the  same  point  by  con- 
tra qv  roads. 

I I'hc  editor  of  the  Farmer,  after  wisely  sub.sti- 
i luting  bland  A’egetable  manures  lor  the  strong 
putrescent  manures  of  the  barn-yard,  suggests 
the  application  of  g}'psum,  as  an  auxiliary  agent 
in  preA^entiegthetoo  rapid  decay  of  the  vegetable 
: matter.  He  is  led  to  this  suggestion  by  the  pre- 
! sent  received  explanation  ot  the  action  of  this 

■ mineral.  Liebig  says,  as  quoted  by  liim,  “that 
j the  action  of  gypsum  really  consists  in  its  giA'- 
! ing  a fixed  condition  to  the  nitrogen  or  awnionia^ 

; (food  of  plants)  Avhich  is  brought  into  the  soil, 

j and  Avhich  is  indispensable  for  the  nutrition  of 
! plants.”  He  adds  further,  that  the  decomposi- 
I lion  of  gypsum  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  does 
i not  take  place  instantaneously ; onthecontrarv, 
i it  proceeds  A'ery  graduall}',  and  this  explains 

■ Avliy  the  action  of  gypsum  lasts  lor  seA'eral  years. 

I From  these  quotations,  the  editor  thinks  it  fair- 
' ly  inierable  that  the  plaster  Avould  act  as  a re- 

: tarding  principle,  and  thus  enable  them  to  re- 
j gulate  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  crop. — 

I Myletter,  Avhich  was  published  in 

' the  NoA’ember  number  of  the  Southern  Plan- 
ter, Avas  intended  to  gitm  some  experiments  in 
opposition  to  the  editor’s  theory.  Without  pre- 
suming to  question  the  soundness  of  Liebeg’s 
vicAvs,  but  on  the  contrary  adopting  them  un- 
qualifiedly, I thought  they  might  by  reconciled 
Avith  my  OAvn  in  this  aa  ay.  Gypsum  requires  to 
dissoh'e  it  from  3(J0  to  500  parts  of  Avater.  and 
Avhen  dissolA'ed,  it  decomposes  A'ery  sloAvly  un- 
der the  action  of  carbonate  oi  ammonia ; of 
course  this  slow  ami  gradual  process  is  calcula- 
ted to  fix  the  ammonia  in  the  soil.  BuMhen,on 
the  other  hand,  plaster  attracts  a vast  amount  of 
floating  nitrogen  or  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere, thus  increasing  the  agent  of  decomposi- 
tion (carbonate  of  ammonia)  greatl}’.  A large 
portion  of  the  peculiar  food  of  plants  AA'onldthus 
be  disengaged,  so  that  under  the  action  of  plas- 
ter you  Avouid  haA’e  a larger  amount  of  ammonia 
fixed  in  the  soil,  and  a larger  amount  appropria- 
ted b}'  the  plant,  than  you  Avonld  ha\'e  if  it 
Avere  not  emplo}’ed.  This  explanation  ac- 
cords Avith  our  experience  of  the  influence  of 
this  manure,  the  “tendency  of  AA'hich”  as  you 
say,  “is  eminently  to  increase  the  bulk  ot  vegeta- 
ble groAvtb,  and  therefore,  Avhen  applied,  to  in- 
duce rust  and  mildcAv.” 

Concurring  with  me  as  you  do  thus  far,  you 
here  fallback  upon  the  position  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  suggest  lime  as  an  effectual  pre- 
venth’e  of  the  disease.  To  ansAver  this  great 
end,  you  suggest  that  the  remedy  .should  be  such 
a one  as  Avould  allbrd  specific  nourishment  to 
the  seed,  EA'ery  analysis  of  Avheat  exhibits  lime 
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:uid  - .*  jSj.'iiate  of  pota^^li  aiaong  its  constituents. 
Tiu-.-  ould  bring  u.s  back  again  to  the  plaster  of 
Pat  .-,  which  is  a sulphate  of  lime;  but  experi- 
euc.  ■ .,s  .suown,  as  you  ju.stly  say,  that  this  doe.s 
iiot  ..^ntribute  mucb  to  tiie  fonuation  of  seed, 
but  ■'.wts  more  e.sp.ciaiiy  on  the  .stalk  and  leaves. 
Lilli.,  iiowever,  in  other  lorms,  iiuth  calcined 
ano.  . . it  exists  in  the  hig'oly  concentrated  nia- 
nui.  rhich  is  termed  guano,  has,  i^ou  think,  i!ie 
desired  ejfect  on  the  seed.  The  experiment  of 
J.  L.  i escheniacher,  of  Boston,  is  certainly  ve- 
ry dj  Ling;  vnila  yoiu'  otvn  experience  of  the 
inti  Puce  of  calcareous  applications  in  Mary- 
laii  , otlier  localities  does  certainly  carry 
rvi;  , I lem  a force  and -weight  which  it  is  dilh- 
cuit  resi.st.  Previous  to  the  rccepuon  of  )'our 
letter,  : had  .seen  it  stated  with  great  coniidence 
in  ine  Dollar  Farmer  of  Kentucky,  that  ashes 
weic  an  inlallible  protection  against  rust;  ana  I 
have  instituted  a set  of  .experiments  upon  wheat 
sown  this  fall  to  test  it.  f will  now  add  some 
experiments  with  lime,  and  give  you  the  results 
of  botli  next  summer. 

Roanoke  county  is  a limestone  soil,  the  best 
portion  of  it,  within  memor}'  of  its  oldest  inha- 
bitant-, having  been  a prairie,  which,  according 
to  h.[r.  Rutfin’s  theory,  would  show  that  our  soil 
i.s  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  and  which, 
withi'our  theory  added,  .should  exempt  us  from 
the  rust.  We  hoAvever  have  it,  though  I think 
we  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Kentucky, 
however,  vdiich  is  the  pttrest  calcareous  soil  I 
have  ever  .seen,  does  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  this  di.sea.se;  so  much  so  that  her  farmers 
iiave,  to  a very  great  extent,  abandoned  its  culti- 
\'ation  as  a staple. 

I hope,  sir,  that  you  will  continue  to  investi- 
gate this  truly  important  question,  Avith  all  the 
iiidu.hry  andre.search  ofAvhich  3'ou  are  capable. 
Keep  public  attention  alive  to  it  until  some  use- 
tnl  and  satisfactory  re.sult  is  reached,  and  you 
will  have  conferred  a lasting  benefit  upon  the 
communit]’,  Avhieh  v.dll  entitle  you  to  their 
Avaimest  gratitude. 

Wm.  M.  Puyton,  Roanoke. 


Recipe  for  making  Good  Bread. — James 
Roche,  long  celebrated  in  Baltimore,  as  a baker 
of  excellent  bread,  having  retired  from  business, 
has  furnished  the  Baltimore  American  Avith  the 
tbllowing  recipe  for  making  good  bread,  Avith  a 
request  that  it  should  he  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public : 

‘■Take  an  earthen  vessel,  larger  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom,  and  in  it  put  one  pint  of  milb- 
Avann  Avater,  one  and  a half  pounds  .of  flour,  and 
h.alf  a pint  of  malt  3'east;  mix  them  Avel]  togeth- 
er, and  set  it  aAvay,  (in  Avinter  it  should  be  in  a 
A',  arm  place,)  until  it  ri.jes  and  falls  again,  AA^hich 
will  be  in  from  three  to  five  hours,  (it  may  be 
■■^et  at  ni^ht  il  wanted  in  the  morning;)  then  put 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  salt  into  tAvo  quarts  of 
Avater,  and  mix  it  Aveil  with  the  aboAm  rising ; 
f [ten  put  in  about  nine  pounds  of  flour,  and  Avork 
your  dough  Avell,  and  set  it  by  until  it  Irecornes 
light  ? Then  make  it  out  in  loaves.  Ncav  flour 
requires  one-fouith  more  salt  than  old  and  diy 
flour.  The  Avater  also  should  be  tempered  ac- 
cording to  the  weather;  in  spring  and  fall  it 
should  only  be  milk- warm;  in  hot  Aveather,  cold; 
and  in  AAunter,  Avarm.” 


Foot-Rot  in  Sheep. — Mr.  R.  North,  Jr.,  in  a 
note  to  the  Editors  of  the  Cultivator,  sa3"s,  after 
irying  several  recipes  for  the  foot-rot  in  sheep, 
which  he  had  seen  recommended  in  their  paper, 
to  Amry  little  or  no  purpose,  he  discoA'ered  by 
mere  accident  a cheap  and  sure  cure,  v/ithoul 
much  trouble  or  inj  ury  to  the  sheep,  viz : “Take 
a few  bushels  of  lime,  and  put  it  near  some 
place  over  Avhich  the  sheep  hat'e  to  pass,  say  the 
bars;  and  as  it  is  natural  for  sheep  to  jump, 
take  notice  AA'here  they  alight,  and  place  the  lime 
there,  about  three  inches  deep.  This  did  efiec- 
tually  cure  my  flock  in  about  one  week.  The 
lime  should  be  fresh  and  slacked,  and  not  less 
than  three  inches  deep ; if  deeper,  it  might  take 
hair  off  the  leg  above  the  hoof.” 


IMMENSE  SUCCESSIA'E  CROPS  OF  WHEAT- 
MODE  OF  MANURING, 

In  our  paper  of  the  Ulst  ult.  A-,  e gave  an  ex- 
tract from  an  essa3'  of  E.  H.  Black,  E.sq.,  in 
AA-iiicli  he  slated  that  Adam  Wiiann,  Esq.,  of 
Elitton,  Mar3'land,  had  raised  Acheat  cat  a ten 
acre  lot  for  11  ur  sccces.si’.  e 3'ear.s;  that  the  pro- 
duct had  aA'craged  4'JO  bu.sliels  per  3'ear,  or  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  lot  Avas  then  in 
vdteat,  making  the  liflii  con.secutive  year.  Ap- 
pended to  that  extract,  aa'c  made  such  comments 
as  the  extraordinaiy  nattue  of  the  case  appeared 
to  justify,  and  respectfully  called  upon  the  Amne- 
rable  OAvner  of  the  lot  to  favmr  the  public  witli 
answers  to  certain  queries  which  we  took  the  li- 
beiw  of  submitting  to  him.  To  those  queries 
Mr.  Whann  has  made  a prompt  and  satisfacto- 
ry response,  as  Aviil  appear  b3'  the  annexed  com- 
munication. 

There  ai’e  two  features  about  Mr.  Whami’s 
culture,  that  go  to  rmtound  us.  The  first  is,  that 
such  heaty  crops  should,  without  change,  be 
groAvn  for  five  successive  years  on  the  same  land; 
and  that  such  success  should  ha'v'e  aflended  liis 
AA'heat  crop  after  being  manured  with  stable  ma- 
nure; for  t/wi,  with  the  exce]'.tion  of  the  burning 
of  the  .stubble  one  year,  Ava.s  the  onl3^  manure 
Avliich  his  lot  receiA^ed  during  the  Avhole  period  it 
was  in  Avheat.  ThegroAving  of  .successive  crops 
of  The  same  grain  upon  the  same  land,  and  the 
maniu’ing  of  Avheat  Avith  stable  manure,  are 
both  opposed  to  the  approved  theoi^"  of  rotation 
of  crops,  and  he  wlio  should  undertake  to  do 
either,  at  this  da3q  Avould  be  considered  a bold 
experimenter,  if  not  a daring  imiovator.  In 
England,  as  Avell  as  in  this  ccuntr3',  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  rust,  in  a majorit3''  of  cases,  will  at- 
tack any'  Avheat  thus  manured,  and  yet  in  tlie 
ca.se  of  Mr.  Wharm,  although,  in  some  instan- 
ces, his  neighbors’  Avheat  Ava.s  rusted,  liis  escaped 
unscached.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to 
determine  to  AA’hat  cause  this  immense  product 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  for  the  ver3'  obt'ious  rea- 
son that  Ave  feel  unequal  to  such  task;  but  it  may 
be  profitable  to  note  the  facts  as  presented,  so  as 
to  elicit  inqniiy  b3'  experienced  v'heat  growers. 
And  with  that  object  aa'c  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent the  results  in  such  form  as  to  be  the  most 
striking  to  the  e3'e  of  the  reader. 

In  the  fir.st  place  it  may  be  Avell  to  remark, 
that  the  lot  had  been  cleared  for  many  3'ears,  and 
had  been  a considerable  time  in  clover  and  tirn- 
01  h3'. 

The  following  Avill  shoAV  the  course  of  treat- 
ment and  crops; 

First  3'ear— Corn;  ploughed  and  harroAA'ed; 
manured'  Avith  clover  103';  product  of  the  ten-acre 
lot,'  650  bu.shels;  product  per  acre,  S5  bushels. 
Second  .year — Barley;  ploughed  and  harroAved; 
without  manure;  product  of  the  ten-acre  lot,  350 
bushels;  product  per  acre,  35  bushels.  Third 
3'ear — Wheat;  ploughed  and  harrowed  twice; 
manured  trith  stable  manure;  product  of  the  ten- 
acre  lot,  422  bushels;  product  per  acre,  42  1-20 
bushels.  Fourth  3'ear — V/heat;  ploughed  and 
harrowed;  manured  with  stable  manure;  product 
of  the  ten-acre  lot,  400  bushels;  product  per  acre, 
40  bush.  Fifth  year — Wheat;  ploughed  andhar- 
roAved;  manured  with  stable  manure  and  burned 
stubble;  product  of  the  ten-acre  lot,  350  bushels; 
product  per  acre,  35  bushels.  Sixth  3‘ear — 
Wheat;  ploughed  and  harrowed;  manured  Avith 
stable  manure;  product  of  the  ten-acre  lot,  400 
bushels;  product  per  acre,  40.  Seventh  year. — 
Wheat;  ploughed  and  harrowed;  manured  light- 
13'  Avith  stable  manure;  product  of  the  ten-acre 
lot,  300  bushels;  product  per  acre,  30  bushels. 

B3'  examining  the  above,  Ave  find  that  this  lot, 
out  of  a course  of  culture  of  scA'en  years,  was 
five  years  in  wheat-  that  during  each  of  those 
latter  3'ears,  the  ground  was  enriched  with  stable 
manure,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  applica- 
tion of  this  heating  sub.stance,  it  continued  to 
yield  immense  crops,  making  an  average  acrea- 
ble  product  of  more  than  37  bushels  of  merchan- 
table AA'heat;  that  the  falling  off  in  the  last  of  the 
five  3'ears,  is  accountedifor  by  Mr.  Whann,  who 
ascribes  it  to  his  soAving  white  wheat  instead  of 
red,  on  one  half  of  it.  The  half  in  Avhite  only 


3'ielding  100  birshels,  Avhile  that  in  red  produced 
2OO,  being  equal  to  an3-  of  the  preceding  years 
but  the  first,  so  that  in  fact  there  coulanot  Ic  said 
to  i..avebeen  any  falling  ofl’  in  product,  that  Acas 
not  produced  b3''an  error  in  substituting  one  kirid 
of  Arlieat  for  another.  Let  ns  point  out  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  ITr.  Whann: 

He  ploughed  once  and  hairoAted  twice. 

He  soAved  early,  viz:  cu  il_e  15.h  of  Septem- 
ber in  each  3'ear. 

He  soAvecl  tAA  O bushels  to  the  acre, 

tie  changed  his  seed  each  year. 

He  manured  Avith  .stable  manuie  and  lunc — 
and 

The  kind  of  Avheat  Avhich  he  found  best  was 
the  red  chaff. 

tVe  think  it  was  b3'  hi.s  ear]3'  .sowing,  that  he 
Avas  enabled  to  escape  the  nist.  and  ma3'  it  not 
have  been  the  vigorous  groAvih  of  the  Avheat 
plant.s,  .superinduced  by  the  stable  manure,  that 
induced  them  to  le.sist  the  fly.  We  merely  sug- 
gest this  opinion,  and  AV'ill  mention  that  Earl 
Stimson,  of  Saratoga  conny,  Ncav  York,  al- 
Avays  makes  his  AA'heat  crop  the  first  in  rotation, 
and  manures  it  both  Avith  bain-3'ard  mcnitre  and 
leached  aslies,  in  the  propoiiion  of  Aa'c  loads  of 
the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  His  ciops  of 
Avlieat  aA'erage  from  SO  to  40  bu.shels  to  tlie  acre, 
in  fields  of  50  and  CO  acres.  Vv'e  allude  to  this 
latter  fact  Avilh  the  vicAv  of  letting  our  readers 
see  that  Mr.  Whann’s  case  is  not  an  isolated 
one,  and  that  he  does  not  stand  solitaiy  and 
alone  in  the  successful  application  of  animal 
manure  to  AA'heat. 

YJith  these  remarks  Ave  Avill  call  attention  to 
the  .subjoined  letter  from  our  A'enerahle  and  re- 
spected conesjTondent; 

Elkton,  Januar3'  6,  1843. 

DfhvR  Sir — I obseiwe  in  3'our  paper  of  the  21st 
ult.,  a request  that  I should  git'e  vou  some  infor- 
mation respecting  five  successiA'e  crops  of  Avheat 
groAvn  on  a ten-acre  lot  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  me  at  this  place.  The  lot  Avas  clear  of 
tijuber  .as  long  as  I had  aiy  knoAvlcclge,  except 
tAA'o  or  three  black  walnut  trees.  The  soil  is  a 
light  sand}'  loam  mould;  it  had  been  in  cloA'er 
and  timothy  for  some  3'ears,  then  pmt  it  in  corn, 
and  it  produced  850  bushels  of  good  sound  com, 
then  ploughed  the  next  spring,  and  20  bushels  of 
barley  sowed,  produced  350  bu.shels.  That  fall 
manured  over  with  stable  manure,  ploughed 
once,  and  20  bushels  of  good  red  chaff  Avheat 
soAved  and  harroAved  each  AV'a}'.  The  produce 
Avas  422  busliels  Avheat,  AV'eigiiing  61  lbs.  to  the 
bushel;  the  second  3'ear  manured  oA'er  with  sta- 
ble manure  and  ploughed  once  as  before,  limed 
and  harroAA'ed  in,  produce  400  bushels.  Third 
year  being  a A'ery  dr}'  season,  ploughed  a ferv 
furrows  round  the  lot  and  set  fire  to  tlie  stubble 
and  turned  it  into  the  earth;  then  gat'e  it  a light 
coat  of  stable  manure  ploughed  once,  limed  and 
harroAA'ed  as  before;  produce  350  bushels. — 
.Fourth  3'ear  cov'ered  OA'er  Avith  stable  manure, 
ploughed  once  and  harroAA'ed  as  before,  produce 
400  bushels.  Filth  3'ear  coA'ered  over  lightl}' 
with  stable  manure,  ploughed  once,  limed  and 
harroAved  in  as  before,  produce  300  bushels,  I 
soAA'ed  m3'  AA'heat  about  the  15th  September,  ne- 
A'er  ploughed  but  once  a 3'ear,  and  harroAA-ed  in 
both  AA'a3's,  changing  my  seed  et'er}'  3'ear.  It 
was  not  disturbed  b}'  any  insect  during  that  time. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  complained  of  the  fl}'  and 
rust  affecting  their  crops,  but  mine  was  not  af- 
fected with  either.  I attribute  the  small  crop  of 
the  fifth  3'ear  to  m3'  haA'ing  seeded  one-half  the 
lot  Avith  Avhite  AA'heat— the  produce  of  that  half 
AA'as  only  100  bushels. 

Respectfully  A'our  friend, 

Adam  Wiiann, 


Coffee,  from  sAA'eet  potatoes,  is  AA'arml}'  re- 
commended. The  potatoes  are  pared,  sliced, 
roasted,  ground  and  steeped,  like  the  coffee  ber- 
ry. It  is  said  to  be  A'ery  palatable,  has  the  flavor 
of  cocoa,  and  requires  little  sugar. — F7.r.  paper. 

What  an  age  and  a country  tliis,  Avhen  and 
where  people  ma}'  “luxuriate”  on  sw'eet  potato 
coffee  and  cornstalk  sugar — Boston  Cultivator. 
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g;;^We  appeal  to  ever}’-  subscriber  to  the 
‘•SouTHKaN  CL'LTiv.\Toa-’  to  make  an  earnest 
and  zealous  effort  to  extend  its  circulation. — 
There  should  be  from  50  to  290  subscribers  in 
erery  county  in  the  State — and  if  the  friends  of 
the  cause  will  make-ihe  effort,  they  can  be  readi- 
ly obtained.  It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  every 
reader  ot  the  paper,  for  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
culation is  extended  will  its  usefulness  be  felt 
and  appreciated,  and  its  capacity  to  da  good  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

CORN-STALK  SUGAR. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  planters 
of  Georgia  and  the  South  general!}",  where  corn 
grows  so  luxuriantly,  should  commend  the  arti- 
cle copied  into  another  part  of  this  paper,  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  ihe  Patent 
Office,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  ever}'  reader. — 
It  is  particularly  a subject  of  deep  interest  to 
the  cotton  growing  States,  as  a.ffording  another, 
and  perhaps  profitable,  field  tor  the  employment 
of  a portion  of  that  labor  now  bestowed  on  tiie 
culture  of  our  great  staple — the  price  of  which 
is  so  low  a.s  to  demand  that  a portion  of  the  la- 
bor heretofore  employed  in  its  production, should 
be  diverted  to  the  growing  or  manufacturing  of 
other  articles  of  cons’umption,  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  paid  no  attention.  We  expect  not 
that  any  portion  of  our  planters  will  suddenly 
embark  extensively  into  the  making  of  corn- 
stalk sugar — such  a course  would  not  be  dicta- 
ted by  prudence  or  a sound  discretion — ^but  we 
do  anticipate  that  the  result  of  the  experiments 
tieretofore  made,  will  induce  many  to  make  the 
experiment  on  a small  scale,  and  at  a very  lim- 
ited expea.se,  in  order  to  test  its  practicability  in 
this  climate,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  found 
much  more  congenial  than  the  Northern,  Middle 
or  Western  States,  where  success,  to  some  ex- 
tent, has  crowned  the  labors  of  those  who  have 
embarked  in  it..  The  process  is  indeed  simple, 
and  may  be  tested  in  a small  way  at  a very  tri- 
fling expense,  and  we  do  hope  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  of  our  planters  may  be  induced  to 
make  a trial. 


Bat.vs. — One  of  o-ar  citizens,  a grocer,  in- 
i jr.ns  us  that  he  has,  for  a few  years  imst,  been 
in  the  habit  of  emptying  the  brine  from  his  pork 
and  fish  barrels  on  his  asparagus  bed;  and  he 
thinks  none  of  his  neighbors  have  better  aspara- 
gus than  he.  The  effect  of  the  brine  is  entirely 
to  destioy  the  weeds,  while  it  makes  his  plant's 
ui'jch  more  thrifty.  And  why  is  not  this*  reas- 
onable 7 Asparagus  is  known  to  be  a marine 
plant,  and  is  fo'und  in  abundance  in  man}'-  pla- 
ce., along  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 

Sd.  Farmsr's  GazsUe. 


RUST  IN  WHEAT. 

Under  this  head,  ig  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber, the  reader  will  find  a vers'  interesting  corres- 
pondence between  IMr.  Pleasant,  and  Mr.  Pey- 
ton, of  Virginia,  to  which  we  invite  attention. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  the  Union  where 
the  wheat  crop  sustains  a greater  injur}',  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  cultivated,  from  rust  than 
the  South,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, to  all  who  attempt  to  cultivate  this  impor- 
tant bread  stuff,  to  understand  the  causes,  and, 
if  po.ssible,  apply  the  remedy.  Such  indeed  has 
been  the  extent  of  its  ravages  for  a series  of 
.years  in  some  sections  of  the  c j-untry,  that  many 
planters  have  ceased  to  cultivate  wheat  at  all, 
and  rely  exclusively  upon  the  importation  of 
their  fioiir  from  abroad.  Ever}'  possible  effort 
shoi.ild  therefore  be  made  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  remove  it — for 
the  importation  of  riour  alone  into  the  cotton 
growing  States  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  and  If 
by  any  means  the  culture  of  wheat  can  be  so 
improved  as  to  enable  us  only  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  it  will  be  an  important  point 
gained,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  be  rea- 
dilj"  ascertained. 

THE  POTATO. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  kaoivn  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Farmers’  Cabinet,  that  in  the  po- 
tatoe  there  are  two  parts,  which,  if  separated 
and  planted  at  the  same  time,  one  will  produce 
tubers  lit  for  the  table  eight  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  o',  her.  This  fact  has  fallen  imder  m}' 
own  observation,  and  is  the  plan  I nev/  pursue 
in  order  to  obtain  an  early  supply  for  my  table, 
fine  and  very  meal}'.  The  apex  or  small  end  of 
the  potato,  vv’hich  is  generally  full  of  eyes,  is 
that  part  that  produces  the  earliest — the  middle 
or  body  of  the  potato  produces  later,  and  always 
large  ones.  Tne  butt  or  navel  end  is  wortliless, 
except  for  ieeding  stock,  and,  if  planted,  produ- 
ces very  indifferent  small  ones,  and  often  none 
at  all,  the  eyes,  if  any,  being  imperfectly  form- 
ed The  potato  being  cut  two  weeks  before 
planting,  and  spread  on  a floor,  that  the  wounds 
ma}"  heal,  separating  the  small  ends  from  the. 
middle,  then  cutting  off  the  navel  or  butt,  the 
body  or  middle  of  the  potato  is  then  divided  into 
two  pieces  lengthwise,  taking  care  to  have  al- 
ways the  largest  and  finest  selected,  being  con- 
vinced that  if  none  but  large  potatoes  are  plant- 
ed, la-rge  ones  wiU  be  again  produced^ — small 
things  produce  small  things  again,  and  therefore 
no  small  potatoes  should  be  planted;  this  practice 
is  too  prevalent,  and  may  account  for  the  many 
varieties  and  small  potatoes  met  with  in  our 
markets.  Who  would  not  prefer  a large  mealy 
potato  to  a small  one,  that  -v^l  take  hours  to  boil 
soft,  and  then,  ma}'  only  be  fit  to  feed  the  cattle 
with! 

For  several  years  past  I have  adopted  the 
plan  of  putting  potatoes  into  the  ground  late  in 
the  fall,  covering  them  with  manure,  sometimes 
with  tanner’s  waste  bark,  and  always  ha  v'e  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a fine  early  crop.  Last  fall  I 
had  taken  up  some  as  fine  and  large  fiercer  po- 
tatoes as  any  one  could  wish;  they  were  cover- 
ed with  tan  six  inches  thick  the  preceding  fall; 
many  weighed  sixteen  ounces.  No  particular 
care  or  attention  was  bestowed  upon  them  thro’ 
the  summer,  the  tan  not  permitting  any  weeds  to 
trouble  them,  or  to  draw  out  the  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  they  had  therefore  all  the  benefit 
of  the  soil,  kept  moist  and  clean  by  the  tan,  for 
tan  -will  keep  the  ground  moist  and  clean  and  in 
an  improved  state  in  the  driest  season,  I have 
foimd  the  great  advantage  of  it  to  m}'-  asparagus 
and  strawberry  beds,  which  are  annually  cover- 
ed with  it. 

Tlie  potato  I consider  so  valuable  and  indis- 


pensable a vegetable,  and  having  never  seen  a 
suggestion  in  print  of  sepa-fating  the  pv  rato  and 
plaming  each  by  itself,  that  1 have  been  induced 
to  send  you  this  imperfect  and  hastity  drav.  n up 
communication.  Perhaps  you  may  think  k 
worthy  a place  in  the  Farmers’  Cabinet,  and  ii 
so,  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  its 
patrons  will  try  the  expieriment  of  pi  anting  sep- 
arately each  part  of  tne  tuber,  belie -ring  that  the 
potato  may  be  much  improved  by  a due  regard 
to  the  above  suggestions.  J.  F.  H. 

F^rmerd  Oahmet. 


BLACKSOTTH’S  WORE. 

As  man}'  of  our  famters  hai'e  blacksmith’s 
Ehop.s  of  taeir  o'wn,  the  folio vring  dii  -..ctions  lor 
woriiing  steel  and  making  edged  tools,  plai'n  and 
simple  as  they  are,  may  be  of  great  va^.-ie  to 
them  if  carefully  enjoined  upon  their  smiths, 
who  are  irequently  great  bunglers  in  ttiis  Kind 
of  work. — SouLk-yni  PlaniLer. 

“Working-  Cast  Steel. — We  have  recently 
obtained  information  on  this  subject  liau  the 
most  skilful  ana  celebrated  workman  in  the 
United  States,  Cant.  J.  Hill,  of  Billerica,  Alas- 
sachusetts.  We  were  a little  sra’pri.iea  to  lean, 
the  difference  in  the  management  of  cast  steel, 
x'rom  that  of  the  German.  There  is  someihing 
yet  remaining  mysterious  with  regard  to  i ;ie  na- 
ture and  management  of  this  article,  wmoh  no 
cyclopedia  or  other  vehicle  of  intelligence  rave 
as  vet  developed.  The  process  oi  inanafactui- 
ing  'cast  steel,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  pr  .sent  to 
describe;  but  it  is  evidently  composed  oi  refined 
iron  and  carbon  in  very  nice  propoitions.  In 
the  process  of  shaping  it  into  cuttir  g blades  and 
other  articles,  it  is  healed  and  hamuiered  in  the 
manner  of  other  steel:  when  tempered  fcj  this 
purpose,  it  is  first  heated  to  a full  cheny  rtu,  and 
plunged  into  water  till  cold.  It  may  then  he 
held  over  a moderate  chai'coal  fire,  until  rde  co- 
lor of  any  part  wliich  has  been  filed  or  rcade 
bright  after  hardening,  changes  to  a readi-ui  or- 
ange color.  This  is  the  temper  lor  cuttin  ; t mls- 
but  if  a spring  temper  is  required,  it  is  neated 
over  the  charcoal  till  the  color  approaches  a 
blue;  or  rather,  blue  incliued  to  red.  In  either 
case  when,  the  steel  is  brought  to  show  these  co- 
lors, it  is  to  be  plunged  in  oil — common  lamp  or 
linseed  oil — which  will  not  affect  the  color.  If 
the  steel  is  to  he  rendered  soft  for  turning  or  cut- 
ting, it  must  be  heated  to  a full  red,  and  h-ft  to 
cool  in  partially  ignited  charcoal;  in  this  way  ic 
ma.y  be  made  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  or  turned  into 
shape  as  easily  as  copper,  or  evencomi.ncn  nsw- 
ter.  But  the  most  curious  and  peculiar  nr.’cess 
is  that  of  welding.  In  welding  iron,  a -rhJte 
heat  is  indispensable,  as  every  body  know.:  bu'i. 
not  so  with  cast  steel.  AYhen  the  sieel  is  to  be 
'welded  to  iron,  neither  are  to  be  heated  a 

full  cherr}'  red.  The  two  parts  are  lo  be  p-tevi- 
ously  iashed  or  griped  together,  and  in  tha;.  con- 
dition heated:  they  have  then  only  to  be  immers- 
ed ill  calcined  borax;  or  to  have  the  prepared 
borax  (borate  of  soda)  sprinkled  over  the  irint, 
and  are  ready  to  adhere  by  being  haiiimered  to- 
gether. The  borax  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  being  previously  heated  to  a full  red, 
and  kept  heated  till  it  becomes  a soft  powder  like 
flour.  What  the  chemical  effect  of  the  calcin- 
ed borax  on  the  metalic  surfaces  is,  is  not  per- 
fectly understood,  farther  than  that  its  affinity  fo 
oxvgen  is  .such  as  to  deprive  the  jointed  surfaces 
ol  any  portion  of  oxygen  which  might  present 
a ready  union  of  the  surfaces.  Wnen  smab 
pieces  of  steel  are  to  be  welded,  they  are  to  be 
heated  to  the  full  chem'  red,  and  immersed  iri 
the  calcined  borax,  and  are  then  to  bt  hammer- 
ed together.  The  most  extraordinar-'  point  in 
the  process  is  the  fact;  that  if  the  steel  is  but  a 
little  overheated,  it  -will  immediately  crack  into 
fragments;  but  by  a shifted  process,  and  ■<vith 
the  use  of  borax,  the  cracks  and  defects  may  be 
healed  and  rendered  sound  and  solid.  We  have 
witnessed  the  fact,  that  by  a judicious  manage- 
ment, a fine  tempered  cutting  edge  of  cast  steel 
may  he  bent,  warped  and  hammered,  and  its 
shape  materially  changed,  without  breaking,  or 
a.flecting  the  temper.  More  may  be  said  on  this 
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siubject  in  a future  number;  but  we  close  for  the 
present  wutn  me  remaik  that  even  Anderson  &■ 
Co.,  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of  cast  steel, 
are  evidently  unacquainted  with  all  the  merits 
of  its  peculiar  properties. — Amcr.  Mechanic. 

TO  MAKE  EEKMAKEKT  MARKING  INK. 

Take  .■>ix  and  t;  quarlm’  cents  worth  of  lunar 
camstic,  and,  having  put  it  in  an  ounce  vial  fill- 
ed with  vinegar,  cork  it  tight  and  h;-.ng  it  in  the 
sun.  In  a couple  of  daj-s,  it  will  be  fit  for  u.se. 

To  make  the  preparation  lor  the  above,  take  a 
lump  of  pearla.sh  the  size  oi  a che.snut  and  dis- 
solve it  in  a gillof  rain-w'ater. 

The  part  of  the  muslin  which  is  to  be  written 
upon  is  to  be  w'et  with  the  preparation,  and  dried 
and  glazed  with  a warm  liat-iron  : immediately 
alter  wnich  it  is  ready  for  marking. 

A little  vinegar,  in  which  a rusty  nail  has  re- 
mained for  a lew  d.nys,  makes  a mark  on  linen 
which  is  not  easily  obliterated — forming  what 
is  commonly  called  iron-mould. 

Louisville  Journc  1. 


JosiAH  Q,uincv,  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, has  one  ol  the  finest  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  It  is  extensive  and  surrounded  by  a 
nourishing  hawthorn  hedge,  but  there  is  not  an 
interior  fence  on  the  premises;  the  whole  pre- 
sents a Single  field,  devoted  to  all  the  various 
purposes  of  agriculture.  No  part  of  it  is  al- 
lotted to  pasture,  properly  speaking,  as  his  cat- 
tle are  fed  in  their  stalls  and  never  suffered  to 
roam  over  the  fields — and  the  advantages  of  his 
system  are  thus  given:  FonrierU  there  w’ere 
seven  miles  of  interior  fences  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair, but  by  keeping  his  cattle  up  the  whole  of 
this  expense  is  saved,  r'ormerly  sixty  acres  of 
this  farm  w'cre  devoted  to  ^ pasture;  but  now  a 
grertii'  number  of  cattle-'by  one-third  are  kept 
on  the  products  of  twenty  acres,  and  the  cattle 
are  in  the  best  condition. 

The  saving  by  these  means  is  enormous,  and 
the  immense  advantages  arising  ifom  it  are  too 
apparent  to  need  to  be  dwelt  upon.  During  the 
summer  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  grass,  green  oats 
©r  barley,  cut  the  day  before  and  suffered  to  wilt 
in  the  sun,  but  the  manure  which  is  thus  saved 
will  more  than  pay  the  extra  expense  and  trou- 
ble. I he  farm  is  most  highly  cultivated,  and 
eveiy  kind  of  grain  and  vegetable  has  a place. 

To  Cure  Sheep  Skins  with  the  Wool  on. 
— Take  a spoonful  of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre; 
pulverize  and  mix  well  together,  then  sprinkle 
the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin,  and  lay 
the  two  fle.sh  sides  together,  leaving  the  wool 
outside.  Then  fold  up  the  whole  skin  as  tight 
as  you  can  and  hang  in  a dry  place;  in  two  or 
thi’ee  days,  as  soon  as  dry,  take  down  and  scrape 
with  a blunt  knife  till  clean  and  suple.  This 
completes  the  process,  and  makes  you  a most 
excellent  saddle  cover.  If  when  you  kill  your 
mutton  you  treat  the  .skins  in  this  way,  you  can 
get  more  for  them  from  the  saddler  than  you  can 
for  the  wool  and  skin  separately  disposed  of  oth- 
er'.vise. 

N.  B.  Other  skms  which  you  desire  to  cure 
with  the  lur  and  hair  on,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  wa)*. — Selected. 


New  Method  of  Growing  Asparagus. — The 
editor  of  the  Horticultural  Magazine,  recom- 
mends a trial  of  the  following  method  of  growing 
asparagus,  which  is  practiced  at  Nice,  and  of 
which  a high  account  is  given  in  the  London 
Gardeners’  Chronicle.  (,Take  a .'quart  wine 
bottle,  invert  it  over  the  head  of  a stalk  of  aspa- 
ragus just  rising  from  the  ground,  and  secure  it 
by  three  sticks  so  that  it  cannot  be  knocked  over. 
If  left  in  this  state,  the  asparagus  will  grow  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  bottle,  and,  being  stimu- 
lated bt"  the  unusual  heat  and  moisture  it  is  then 
exposed  to,  will  .speedily  fill  it.  As  soon  as  this 
has  taken  place,  the  bottle  must  be  broken,  and 
the  asparagus  removed,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
have  formed  a thick  head  of  tender  delicate 
shoots,  all  eatable,  and  as  compact  as  a cauli- 
flower. 


AGRICULTURAL  FACTS. 

Let  eveiy  farmer  and  gaidner  whose  eye  rests 
on  the  heading  of  this  article,  consider  himself 
mo.st  earnestly  entreated  by  us  to  send  us  “facts,” 
or  even  a,  single  “fact”  which  may  come  to  his 
knowledge,  in  his  practice  m his  rural  business. 
No  matter  how  unimpoitant  a “.‘^ingle  fact”  of 
this  Rind  may  appear  to  tlm  narrator,  it  may  be- 
come of  incalculable  utilily  to  the  community. 
No  matter  in  how  rude  a form  it  may  come  to  us, 
we  can  so  polish  the  rough  gem,  that  it  may 
come  out  a diamond  in  value.  What  could  not 
be  effected  for  the  common  agricultural  iiiterest, 
if  the  farmers  of  the  West  would  only  send  us 
the  unstudied  results  of  their  exj erience,  in  ev- 
ery particular  instance  of  an  apparently  new  dis- 
covery! If  we  could  only  get  them  into  this 
most  valutible  habit,  each  would  be  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  otlier’s  labors,  and  be  adding  to 
the  general  store-house  of  information.  We 
will  leave  it  to  their  choice  whether  to  sign  their 
nam.es  or  initials  only,  to  their  communications, 
but  ihenames  seem  the  mo.st  honest  way.  Come 
good  friends  of  a common  cause,  send  in  your 
“facts,”  or  but  one  “fact,”  in  any  manner  you 
please,  connected  wuth  the  cultivation  of  the 
grains,  the  grasses,  farm  .stock,  implements  of 
husbandry,  manures  and  the  manner  of  applying 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  innumerable  points  of 
interest  relating  to  the  great  fundamental  build- 
ing of  man’s  wants  and  happiness  in  this  physi- 
cal department  of  his  condition. — West.  Farmer. 


OXFORD  SAUSAGES. 

The  following  recipe  for  making  the  celebrat- 
ed Oxford  Sausages,  so  much  desired  by  the  lo- 
vers of  good  eating  in  England,  is  from  a late 
English  publication: 

Ingredients. — One  pound  and  a half  of  pig 
meat  cut  from  the  griskins  without  any. skin,  and 
a half  a pound  of  veal.  One  pound  and  a half 
of  beef  .suet,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  five  eggs. 
A dessert  spoonful  of  sifted  sage,  alter  being 
Avell  dried.  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

To  MAKE  the  above  INTO  SaU.SAGES. Chop 

the  meat  into  small  pieces  and  then  pound  it  to- 
gether in  a marble  mortar  till  it  is  short  and  ten- 
der. Chop  the  .suet  very  fine,  and  when  the  eggs 
are  well  beaten  together,  after  the  white  specks 
are  taken  out,  pour  the  liquid  over  the  pounded 
meat  and  chopped  suet,  well  kneading  it  together 
with  a clean  hand,  throwing  in  the  sifted  .sage, 
and  pepper  and  salt  from  a coarsish  pepperbox 
during  the  operation,  so  as  to  let  them  impreg- 
nate the  whole  mass  without  being  predominant 
in  any  part  of  it. 

Press  the  whole  rvhen  well  mixed  together 
into  a wide  iriouthed  jar,  and  keep  it  from  the 
air  in  a cold  place. 

Roll  the  sausages  on  a flour  board  and  use 
very  little  grease  in  frying  them,  as  they  will  be 
fat  enough  to  fry  themselves  with  the  aid  of  a 
flying  pan. 


Distemper  in  Dogs. — We  published  in  a 
late  number  a remedy  for  this  disease,  copied 
from  the  Southern  Planter.  We  have  often 
succeeded  in  curing  the  disease,  by  administer- 
ing do.ses  of  salt  as  recommended  therein;  we 
have,  however,  whenever  we  discover-ed  a con- 
stipation of  the  bowels  to  supervene,  given  eve- 
ry other  day  boluses  of  castile  soap,  with  the 
very  be.st  effects.  If  castile  soap  cannot  be  had, 
brorvn  soap  will  answer  equally  well,  the  object 
being  action  upon  the  intestinal  viscera.  In  ob- 
stinate cases,  where  the  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils is  obstructed.,  or  the  cough  heavy  and  tight, 
we  have  alwa5’s  found  the  patient  greatly  reliev- 
ed by  introducing  a seton  in  the  loose  skin  just 
back  of  the  head;  which  operation  is  perforined 
by  threading  a coarse  darning  needle  witli  a 
double  thread  of  coarse  yarn,  and  running  it 
through  the  .skin  and  confining  it  by  a tie.  The 
thread  mu.st  be  moved  every  morning  to  keep  up 
irritation,  and  encourage  a di.scharge  of  the  vis- 
cid matter,  which  should  be  daily  washed  off 
with  a little  wann  water  and  soap. 

American  Parmer. 


Founder. — 1 lalely  had  ccca.sicn  to  try  a re- 
cipe published  in  j our  valuable  peiior’iccl,  with 
the  most  complete  success.  Not  long  .since,  my 
barouche  hcr.se  being  bacly  loundeied,  1 iiad 
holes  dug  in  the  giound,  nearlj"  knee  deejy  rnd 
filled  with  water;  the  water  was  then  heated 
with  hot  .stones,  and  the  horse  led  into  it,  vhere 
he  was  kept  fortwo  or  three  hours.  At  tlie  sur  e 
time,  1 had  him  well  bathed  u].  to  his  .shoulders 
and  hips  with  hot  water,  and  then  rubbed  ary. 
On  the  second  morning,  he  started  on  ajourney 
of  two  hundred  miles,  which  heperfoimed  viih- 
out  any  apparent  inconvenience  at  all. 

Your  obedient  servant,  W.  H.  Dufuv. 

Southern  Plcnter. 

Beeswax. — The  neatest  waj',  says  the  Far- 
mer’s Cabinet,  to  separate  beeswax  from  ihe 
comb,  is,  to  tie  it  up  in  a linen  or  Avoolk-n  cictli 
or  bag,  with  a pebble  or  two  to  keep  it  Irom 
floating ; place  it  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  which 
hang  over  the  fire  ; as  the  water  heats,  ti  e wax 
melts  and  rises  to  the  .surface,  while  all  the  im- 
purities remain  in  the  bag. 


AUGl'STA  MARKET. 


Wednesday  a.  w.,  March  22. 

Cotton — Since  our  last  report  the  weather  has 
been  so  unfavorable  for  business  that  but  lew 
.‘iales  have  been  made,  and  the  market  cannot 
be  said  to  have  fairly  settled  down  since  the  ac- 
counts per  Great  Tv  estern  from  Liverpoi.h — 
The  prices  range  from  j to  6 cents  as  extremes, 
while  the  great  majority  ol  the  sales  are  Irom 
4^  to  5i  cents. 

Trade — The  unfavorable  character  of  the 
weather  has  also  operated  upon  the  general  bu- 
siness, and  but  a limited  amount  of  trade  has 
engaged  dealers  for  the  past  week.  To-day, 
however,  we  have  a bright,  clear  sky,  with  a 
bracing  west  wind,  and  as  our  merchants  in 
everj'  branch  of  trade  are  being  replenished  dai- 
ly with  seasonable  goods,  they  hope  for  a cheer- 
ing spring  trade. 

Exchange — The  market  continues  abundantly 
supplied  with  sight  exchange  at  par  on  all 
points  north  and  east  of  us.  Central  money  is 
stationary  at  2.5  to  30  per  cent  discount — pnnei- 
pal  sales  27.  Alabama  money  is  at  a di.scount 
of  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  amount  of  other  de- 
preciated money  offering  is  so  small  that  there 
are  no  fixed  rates. 
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CORN  STALK  SUGAR. 

Numerous  experiments  liave  been  tried  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  past  year,,  with 
respect  to  obtaining  sugar  from  the  corn  stalk. 

1 could,  indeed,  hardly  be  expected  that  per- 
sons entering  into  it  without  much  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  manufactiu'e,  and,  in  many 
cases,  never  having  been  furnished  with  any 
plan  on  which  to  conduct  it,  and  possessing  no 
requisite  marhinery,  and  before  the  difficulties 
attending  its  granulation  had  been  removed, 
would  be  successful  in  their  efforts.  Yet  the  re- 
•sults  have  every  where  been  so  satisfactory,  that 
thoijgh  but  little'sugar  has  been  made,  no  one 
person  from  whom  we  have  heard,  expresses  a 
doubt  of  its  entire  practicability,  or  the  lea.st 
discouragement.  On  the  contrary,  they,  one 
and  all,  confidently  assert  that  the  product  will 
yet  become  a great  staple  in  our  country.  An 
excellent  molasses,  or  syrup,  has  usually  been 
obtained;  and  were  this  the  only  thing  secured, 
yet,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would  doubtless 
prove  a great  desideratum. 

Mr.  Webb  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to 
whom  the  countrj"  is  .so  particularly  indebted  for 
introducing  this  discovery  to  notice,  *and  for  his 
perseverance  in  demon.strating  its  practicability, 
made  a definite  experiment  on  a certain  amount 
of  land,  sown  as  he  had  before  recommended. 
Speaking  of  his  former  views,  he  says;  “These 
anticipations  have  been  more  anAnwre  cnvfirm- 
ed  by  every  swceeding  step  in  the  investigation” — 
He  says  further:  “There  was  no  deficiency  in 
the  corn;  it  was  entirely  in  our  mode  of  treating 
it;  and,  after  all,  the  failure  was  only  in  crys- 
talization.”  It  appears  that  the  com  was  fully 
ripe  before  the  least  preparation  had  been  made 
for  manufacturing  it;  and,  after  this,  delaj's  were 
occasioned  by  breakages,  incident  to  new  ma- 
chinery, b)''  which  the  progress  was  so  hindered 
that  a considerable  part  of  the  crop  was  killed 
by  the  frost  before  it  could  be  ground.  He  goes 
on  to  observe  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugar 
he  obtained  was  from  this  frost-killed  corn,  and 
says:  “This  fact  is  important,  as  it  shows  the 
superiority  of  tlie  corn  over  the  cane.”  In  this 
point  it  would  seem  he  is  mistalten,  according  to 
the  account  above  given  of  the  cane  crop  of 
Louisiana.  He  further  says:  “We  obtained  50 
gallons  of  syrup,  which  (being  boiled  to  the  den- 
sity of  sugar,)  was  much  richer  and  better  than 
the  best  sugar  house  molasses;  part  of  it  was 
sold  at  -SI  per  gallon.  We  also  had  10  gallons 
of  syrup  evaporated  in  broad  shallow  vessels; 
this  crystalized  readily,  and  made  good  sugar.” 
Again:  “Besides  the  products  above  mentioned, 
we  obtained  from  the  acre  about  40  gallon?  of 
vinegar.  The  fodder  was  equal  in  value  to  two 
tons  of  hay;  and  there  were  20  cart  loads  of 
stalks  after  passing  the  mill.  One-fourth  of  the 
crop  was  lost  in  consequence  of  being  prostrated 
by  a storm  late  in  the  season,  and  another  fourth 
from  the  stalk  being  imperfectly  pressed.  Con- 
sidering eveiy  thing,  the  result'  is  satisfactory.” 
A fair  review  of  the  progress  of  this  experiment 
fully  justifies  his  language:  “I  do  not  think  that 
anv  manufacture  ever  promised  better,  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  introduction.”  In  the  Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet  for  Jan uar}’-,  1843,  a corre.spondent 
of  that  journa  , who.se  opinion  seems  entitled  to 
consideratiott,  remarks:  “Few  persoris  would  be 
apt  to  calculate  the  expense  attendant  on  even  a 
small  experiment  in  the  making  of  sugar,  wheth- 
er from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  corn  stalk;  all 


who  know  any  thing  about  it,  hoAvever,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  process,  even  from  the 
first,  is  proverbially  laborious,  careful  and  ex- 
pensive.” 

“Mr.  Webb’s  apparatus  cost  him  about  8300. 
I should  rather  add  81000  to  that  sum.  In  my 
own  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  at- 
tempts to  make  sugar  from  the  beet  has  arisen 
from  the  single  circum.stance  ofits  never  having 
been  taken  up  on  a sufficiently  exten.sive  scale. 
In  France,  there  is  no  difficulty  or  delay  expe- 
rienced; but  there  the  machiner}"  is  equal  to  the 
labor  required.”  The  writer  also  relcrs  to  hlr. 
T.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  and  says  “that,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  the  juice  of  the  corn- 
stalk, as  stated  by  the  saccharometer,  is  rtco  tenths 
stronger  than  the  juice  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane — a circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  cane  does  not  fully  ripen  in  Louisiana, 
so  that  the  juice  is  incipient.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com  ripens  jrerfectly, 
and  then  affords  a juice  properly  coinected  and 
rnatiu'ed,  and  hence  defecation  of  it  is  remaika- 
bty  easy.  He  further  says;  “I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Morgan  was  so  well  satisfied 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  cornstalk  for  the  purpose 
of  rrraking  sugar,  that  he,  the  last  year,  gave  or- 
ders for  the  growth  of  a certain  breadth  on  his 
sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  the  pa.st  summer, 
so  as  to  give  him  a full  boiling  of  juice  for  his 
vacuum  pan,  that  the  trial  might  be  made  on  a 
.scale  .sufficient  to  produce  actual  results,  by 
which  to  calculate,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
the  real  value  of  the  cornstalk  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  sugar,  but  that  his  intentions  were 
frustrated,  levelled  to  the  dust,  by  a storm,  which 
prostrated  the  com,  and  entirely  ruined  his  pros- 
pects.” Speaking  of  some  samples  of  sugar 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Webb,  he  says:  “It  has 
been  objected,  that  the  grains  are  not  so  large 
and  fully  developed;  it  is  only  a wonder  that  any 
grains  at  all  should  be  made  to  appear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  granulating  process  had 
been  compelled  to  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Morgan, 
with  his  10,000  gallons  of  liquor,  at  45°,  would 
soon  be  able  to  give  a better  account  of  the  mat- 
ter.” 

Mr.  Blake  of  Indianapolis,  in  Indiana,  also 
tried  an  experiment  on  a large  scale;  but  not 
having  as  much  previous  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess as  Mr.  Webb  had,  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining sugar.  He  sa}"s  that  he  made  in  all,  out 
of  absut  4i  acres,  about  270  or  280  gallons  thick 
sjunp;  25  gallons  of  the  juice  ma  le  4 gallons  of 
the  syrup;  and  he  is  well  assured  that  he  left  in 
the  ground  com  one-third  of  the  juice.  His 
corn  was  planted  four  feet  wide,  and  drilled  one 
way.  He  planted  about  six  acres,  but  a portion 
of  it  was  pro.strated  by  a storm,  and  so  was  not 
used.  He  found  that  wooden  cogs  and  journals 
&r  the  mill  wmuld  not  answer,  and  recommends 
ii  on-bound  and  iron-plated,  and  metal  cogs  and 
journals.  He  had  no  previous  knowdedge  of 
sugar-making,  of  any  kind,  and  ol'  course  had 
to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  a learner. — 
For  boiling,  he  used  common  15  gallon  iron 
kettles.  The  great  difficulty  he  found  was  in 
arriving  at  the  graining  point  in  boiling.  His 
plan  was  to  boil  the  juice  of  the  cornstalk,  as 
soon  as  the  scum  w'as  removed,  dovm  to  a strong 
sjTup,  and  then  put  it  into  a cooler,  or  large  tub, 
having  two  or  three  inch  holes,  one  in  a level 
with  the  bottom,  the  others  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  bottom,  and  let  it  remain  to  the  next 


day,  and  then  boil  it  down  to  the  graining  point. 
He  says  also,  “my  main  object  in  trying  the  ex- 
periment was  to  ascertain  whether  cornstalk 
contained  saccharine  sufficient  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject to  cultivate  it  hereafter,  as  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  our  State.  On  this  point,  I am  satis- 
fied that,  in  a few  years,  it  will  become  an  arti- 
cle of  export  and  of  great  v'alue  to  the  w >t.” — 
“My  molasses  is  esteemed  b}'  all  who  ta.ste  it. 
to  be  superior  to  New’  Orleans.”  “From  expe- 
riments I made  when  I had  got  my  mill  to  work 
well,  I could  grind  300  gallons  of  "juice  in  about 
18  hours’  work,  with  two  horses,  allowing  one 
hour  for  each  horse  at  a time;  two  boys  could  at- 
tend the  mill  with  ease.” 

“From  the  best  estimate  I can  make  of  the 
cost  per  acre,  in  removing  the  ears,  blading,  top- 
ping and  cutting,  hauling,  grinding  and  toiling. 
&c.,  it  was  between  812  and  81 5.  Of  course,  it 
would  haA’e  cost  much  less,  if  I had  been  as  well 
organized  as  I could  be,  were  I to  carr}’  on  the 
business  upon  the  same  scale  hereafter;  boys 
can  do  most  of  the  work.”  He  also  expresses 
his  full  intention  to  go  into  the  business  with  a 
A’iew  to  permanency  and  profit. 

Other*  also  in  Indiana,  tried  the  experiment 
with  various  success,  and  by  a communication 
from  i\Ir.  Plummer,  of  Pachmond,  in  that  Ftate, 
it  appears  that,  in  all  cases,  the  success  equalled 
expectations  as  to  the  quantity  per  average  acre; 
but  the  qirality  was  not  so  fine  as  expected,  and 
it  was  supposed  some  added  more  cream  of  lime 
than  W'as  nece.ssar}'.  The  sugar,  however,  piw- 
ed  equal  to  about  second  quality  New  Orleans. 
He  also  remarks,  that  they  found  wooden  rollers 
AA'ould  not  answer'as  well,  as  they  w'ere  liable  to 
cirt  in  ridges,  and  thus  mirch  of  the  .‘saccharine 
matter  was  lost.  He  further  suggests,  that,  by 
planting  the  corn  some  days  apart  from  each 
other,  one  mill  might  serve  a number  ofpersoss, 
and  thus  the  expense  be  lessened.  The  farmers 
there,  he  adds,  as  an  evidence  of  their  confidence, 
do  not  expect  to  open  their  sugar  trees  again. 

The  conclusion  is  expressed  by  sev'eral,  that 
from  COO  to  1000  pounds  of  sugar  may  easily  be 
procured  from  an  acre. 

Another  person  speaks  of  obtaining  half  a 
gallon  of  syrup  from  a bushel  and  a half  of 
crushed  stalks.  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Terre  Haute, 
in  Indiana,  is  also  stated  to  have  produced  from 
eight  gallons  of  juice  twm  gallons  of  molasse.s, 
pronounced  b}'  competent  judges  equal  to  the 
best  sugar-house  molasses. 

Mr.  James  T.  Gifford,  w’ho  tried  some  experi- 
ments w’iththe  corn  stalk,  on  examination,  found 
that  the  butt  of  the  stalk  remaining  in  the  field 
retained  its  juice  and  saccharine  matter  until 
the  hard  freezing  in  November  caused  fermenta- 
tion to  commence,  from  which  time  the  saccha- 
rine matter  vA'as  too  acid.  It  is  also  said  that  su- 
gar has  been  made  of  the  water  in  which  the 
ears  of  com  have  been  boiled;  from  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  cob  contains  much 
saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Waynes- 
ville,  Illinois,  in  a communication  made  to  the 
Union  Agriculturist,  for  October,  published  at 
Chicago,  says;  “I  hasten  to  sarq  briefly,  that  I 
have  made  about  six  gallons  of  maize  molasses 
from  what  w'as  judged  (not  measured)  a barrel 
of  expressed  juice  of  the  stalks.  I find  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  clarifying  the  juice 
wfith  hydrate  of  lime,  skimming  until  it  boils, 
and  then  straining  through  flannel.  An  immense 
quantity  of  extractive  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
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fawn-colored  precipitate  is  thus  speedily  got  rid 
of,  and  the  evaporation  is  then  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  making  maple  sugar.  There 
are  two  other  mills  in  this  neighborhood.  At 
one  of  them,  sixty  gallons  of  molasses  have  been 
made  I'rom  an  acre,  in  regard  to  cry.stalization, 
I entertain  no  scruples,  when  the  evaporation  is 
conducted  properly  and  carried  to  the  proper 
points.”  The  experiment  has  been  also  tried,  it 
is  said,  in  South  Carolina,  even  to  granulation, 
without  difficulty,  with  perfect  success;  and  con- 
fidence in  its  importance  as  a production  is  ex- 
pressed. 

In  the  number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  for 
January,  1843,  a correspondent  writes  from  Ohio, 
and,  referring  to  an  experiment  of  his  own,  says: 
“The  result  of  this  experiment  has  led  me  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

“1st.  That  Mr.  Webb’s  statement  of  the  a- 
mount  of  sugar  which  can  be  made  from  an 
acre  is  not  overrated. 

“2d.  I'hat  stripping  the  ears  from  the  stalk  is 
es.sential  in  the  production  of  sugar,  though  not 
essential  in  the  production  of  a much  smaller 
quantity  of  excellent  molasses. 

“3d.  That  large  stalks  yield  much  more  juice 
than  small  ones  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  corn  should  be  grown  in 
drills,  and  not  by  sowing  broadcast. 

“4ih.  That  the  principal  labor  in  making  su- 
gar from  the  cornstalk  consists  in  stripping  off 
the  leaves,  and  that  this  is  most  expeditiously 
accomplished  before  the  stalks  are  cut. 

“5th.  That  three  quarts  of  juice  will  yield 
saccharine  ma'ter  equal  to  one  pound  of  sugar; 
or  that  eight  gallons  of  juice  will  make  one  gal- 
lon of  thick  molasses. 

“Gth.  That  the  manufacture  of  .sugar  from 
cornstalks  is  an  object  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  family  who  has  even  one  acre  of  ground 
to  cultivate.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  very  imper- 
fect experiments,  the  first  year  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  .sugar  can  be  made 
from  the  cornstalk.  They  were  commenced 
and  pro.secuted,  in  most  cases,  with  the  simple 
view  of  deciding  a question  on  which,  probubly, 
nearly  all  who  had  j ust  learned  that  such  a thing 
was  asserted,  were,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
skeptical.  I'liey,  too,  had  no  conveniences  for 
the  manufacture;  and  yet,  with  all  these  draw- 
backs to  .success,  the  question  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  settled  by  a number  of  independent 
witnesses,  who  need  only  a knowledge  of  the 
process,  and  skill  and  experience  in  conducting 
the  trial  hereafter,  to  ensure  complete  success. — 
In  order  to  aid  in  this  desirable  object,  and  as  so 
many  are  interested  in  whatever  may  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Webb’s  account,  originally 
drawn  up  for  the  National  Agricultural  Society, 
will  be  subjoined  in  Appendix  No.  3. 

As  numerous  inquiries  also  have  been  made 
re.specting  the  best  process  of  clarification,  a 
communication  detailing  the  mode  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Professor  Mapes,  of  New  York, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  4.  tie, 
ftlso,  as  will  be  perceived,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion, from  some  experiments  on  the  cornstalk, 
of  its  entire  superiority  over  the  sugar  cane,  if 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  made  tlie  former 
experiments  publi.shed  did  not  lead  them  into 
errors. 

The  French  scientific  journals  contain  some 
notice  of  this  subjebt,  and  a belief  is  there  ex- 
pressed that  sugar  can  be  manufactured  from 
the  coj’n  stalk,  and  from  the  Jig  cactus  found  in 
the  recent  French  possessions  in  Africa. 

There  are  some  facts  stated  in  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  which  as 
they  may  apply  also  to  that  from  the  corn  stalk, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin.  They  have  been 
mostly  derived  from  Porter’s  Treaties  on  the 
culture  of  the  cane.  At  10'’  of  Beaume’s  sac- 
charometer,  it  is  said,  there  are  in  100  lbs.  of 
cane  juice  or  syrup  18  lbs.  6 oz.  and  1 dr.  of  su- 
gar. This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  not  more,  if 
as  much,  as  Mr.  Knapp  and  others  obtained 
from  the  corn  stalk.  The  weight  of  water,  be- 


sides what  is  termed  the  water  of  .solution,  to  be 
evaporated  to  reduce  the  cane  j nice  to  a state  of 
saturated  solution,  is  70  lbs.  y oz.  0 dr.  A satu- 
rated solution  of  cane  juice  contains  five  parts 
of  sugar  and  three  parts  of  water.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  yd'’  of  Beaume  at  the  temperature  of 
82  Falirenheit.  Seventeen  ounces  of  lime  are 
u.sed  for  300  gallons  of  juice.  The  greatest 
danger  seems  to  be  of  using  too  large  a propor- 
tion of  alkali.  The  highe.st  production  of  100 
gallons  of  cane  juice  for  nine  years  average,  on 
an  acre  of  an  estate  selected  in  Jamaica,  js  stat- 
ed to  have  been  122  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  experi- 
ments above  cited,  with  re.spect  to  corn  stalk, 
would  show  an  equal,  if  not  a greater  average. 
It  is  evident  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  granula- 
tion may  be  obviated  by  boiling  immediately 
and  quickly  in  not  too  large  quantities.  The 
paper  of  Professor  Mapes,  in  the  Appendix,  al- 
ready referred  to,  will  also  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  point.  The  Southern  States, 
who  have  heretofore  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cane  sugar,  possess  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  this  re.spect,  as  they  are  already  provided 
with  the  requisite  machinery  for  grinding  and 
boiling,  and  can  apply  their  already  acquired 
skill  no  doubt  with  great  effect.  Hence,  we 
need  not  be  sui’prised,  if  we  should  hereafter 
find  them  taking  the  lead  in  this  business.  It  is 
a truly  gratifying  reflection,  that,  while  the  tem- 
perance reformation  is  so  greatly  les.sening  the 
consmnption  of  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  whis- 
key, the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  of 
corn  stalk  sugar  promises  to  furnish  a much 
more  profitable  as  well  as  salutary  application. 

The  following  directions  for  its  manufacture, 
furnished  by  Dr.  Naudain,  of  Delaware,  are  the 
most  clear  and  precise  that  we  have  seen: 

“ The  fad  that  sugar  can  be  made  from  the 
stalk  of  com  is  one  of  recent  discovery.  It  has 
already  excited  a deep  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it  is  looked  lor 
with  much  interest. 

“ The  writer  has  become  possessed  of  some 
facts  which  may  materially  aid  others  in  the 
pre.sent  experimental  state  of  the  business.  For 
as  yet  it  is  experiment,  although  enough  is 
known  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
probability  is  that  sugar  from  Indian  corn  will 
be,  at  a future  and  not  very  distant  day,  one  ol 
the  great  staples  of  the  country. 

“Without  further  remark,  then,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  as  much  corn-stalk  as  possible 
should  be  grown.  I'o  do  this,  the  corn  should 
be  planted  as  broom-com  i.s  commonly  planted, 
very  close  in  the  row,  probably  a stalk  evejy 
three  or  four  inches.  The  tillage  will  be  the 
same  as  for  broom-corn.  When  the  young  ears 
begin  to  appear,  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  them 
off  carefully,  and  to  repeat  the  gathering  as  of- 
ten as  necessary,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  any  grain.  Because,  if  grain  be  allowed  to 
form,  it  takes  all  the  sugar  from  the  stalk. — 
About  the  time  the  corn  begins  to  harden,  the 
making  of  sugar  should  be  begun.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  a proper  mill 
to  crush  the  stalk  and  separate  the  juieS,  be- 
cause mills  of  the  cheapest  kinds  only  should 
be  employed  now,  until  the  business  would  ful- 
ly warrant  an  expensive  outlay.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  common  cider  mill,  with 
plain  cylindrical  nuts,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  a fanner  who  v'ould  raise  a fourth  or  half 
an  acre  of  corn  for  sugar  for  his  family,  and  this 
quantity  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  satisfac- 
tory experiment. 

“When  the  juice  is  .separated  from  the  stalk, 
about  a fable  spoonful  of  white  wash  made  of 
the  dcst  quick  lime,  and  about  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream,  should  be  added  to  each  gallon  of 
the  juice,  and  then  the  bailing  should  commence. 
The  scumihat  rises  should  be  carefully  remov- 
ed; and  the  juice,  if  this  process  has  been  pro- 
perly and  carefully  conducted,  Avill  be  quite 
clear  and  nearly  colorless.  Then  commences 
the  process  of  evaporation ; and  when  the  juice 
has  boiled  down  in  about  the  proportion  of  eight 


gallons  to  one,  the  boiling  will  be  completed, 
and  it  may  be  poured  out  into  a shallow  tight 
wooden  box  to  grain. 

“It  has  been  ascertained,  although  as  yet  the 
reason  is  unknown,  that  if  the  juice  be  boiled  in 
a deep  vessel,  like  the  common  cooking  vessels, 
sugar  will  seldom  be  obtained;  Avhile  if  it  be 
done  in  a shallow  vessel,  so  that  the  juice  at  the 
commencement  of  the  boiling  shall  not  be  more 
than  three  to  five  inches  deep,  sugar  would  b© 
obtained  without  difficulty.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained also  that  the  sugar  from  corn  will  not 
grain  so  readily  as  that  from  the  sugar-cane, — 
And  in  some  instances  it  has  remained  more 
than  a week  after  the  boiling  before  the  .sugar 
was  formed,  and  yet  excellent  sugar  made. 

“It  should  be  partrculaniy  remembered  that  the 
juice  should  be  boiled  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  stalk.  It  becomes  acid  very  soon,  and  no 
sugar  can  be  made  if  the  juice  be  allowed  to 
stand  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  boiled.  The 
j uice  will  even  spoil  in  the  stalk  before  it  is 
ground,  if  the  stalk  be  cut  off  a few  hours  be- 
fore grinding.  It  is  necessary  then  that  every 
part  of  the  process  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  despatch.  The  stalks  should  be  brought 
to  the  mill  as  soon  as  cut,  and  ground  immedi- 
ately. The  vessel  lor  boiling  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly filled  in  an  hour,  or  at  most  two  hour’s 
grinding.  And  the  proce.s.s  of  boiling  down 
should  immediately  commence  and  be  continued 
until  completed. 

“Excellent  syrup,  .superior  to  the  best  molas- 
ses, will  be  obtained  by  observing  tlie  above  di- 
rection.s,  and  boiling  five  gallons  of  juice  to  one 
gallon. 

“The  juice  of  the  corn-stalk  is  very  rich  in 
sugar  when  cultivated  in  the  manner  suggested. 
Tested  by  Beaume’s  .sacharometer,  the  instru- 
ment used  to  mea.sure  the  strength  of  syrups, 
the  juice  of  the  coin-stalk  weighs  1,0  to  lOj  de- 
grees, which  is  about  the  weight  of  the  juice  of 
the  best  cane  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  richer 
than  the  juice  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  which 
is  seldom  heavier  than  8^  degrees. 

“One  gallon  of  juice  will  produce  nearly  H 
pounds  of  sugar;  and  an  acre  of  good  corn  will 
yield,  if  carefully  expressed,  fiom  700  to  1000 
gallons  of  juice.” 


CURE  FOR  A FOUNDERED  HORSE. 

I send  you  the  following  prescription,  which 
you  may  give  a place  in  your  useful  paper,  if 
you  think  it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  plant- 
ers and  travellers. 

As  soon  as  you  find  your  horse  is  fpundered, 
bleed  him  in  the  neck  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ne.ss  of  the  founder.  In  extreme  ca.ses,  you  may 
bleed  him  as  long  as  he  can  stand  up.  Then 
draw  his  head  up,  as  common  in  drenching,  and 
Avith  a spoon  put  far  back  on  his  tongue  strong 
salt,  until  you  get  him  to  swallotv  one  pint.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  him  drink  too  much.  Then 
anoint  around  the  edges  of  his  hoofs  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  your  horse  willbe  well  in  one 
hour. 

A founder  pervades  every  part  of  the  system 
of  a horse.  The  phlegms  arrest  it  from  the 
blood;  the  salt  arrests  it  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  and  the  spirits  arrest  it  from  the  feet 
and  limbs. 

I once  rode  a hired  horse  99  miles  in  two  days, 
returning  him  at  night  the  secoi  d day;  and  his 
owner  would  not  have  known  that  he  had  been 
foundered  if  I had  not  told  him,  and  his  founder 
Avas  one  of  the  deepest  kinds, 

I once,  in  atravm  of  700  miles,  foundered  my 
horse  three  times,  and  I do  not  think  that  my 
journey  was  retarded  more  than  one  day  by  the 
misfortune,  having  in  all  the  cases  observed  and 
practised  the  above  prescription.  I have  known 
a foundered  horse  turned  in  at  night  on  green 
feed;  in  the  morning  he  Avould  be  well,  having 
been  purged  by  the  green  feed.  All  founders 
must  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Southwestern  Farmer. 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the 
arts. — Xenophon, 
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POUDRETTE. 

We  feel  particularly  anxious  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  and  gardeners  to  this  conve- 
nient, stimulating  and  valuable  manure.  We 
had  our  own  interest  very  much  excited  by  the 
astonishing,  and,  we  guess,  rather  exaggerated 
accounts  we  heard  of  its  efects  while  we  Avere 
at  the  North  last  fall.  That  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fertilizers  known,  and  that  it 
should  be  at  least  fairly  tested  by  every  farmer, 
who  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a barrel, 
Ave  do  not  hesitate  to  assert;  and  this,  because 
the  experiment  cap  be  made  at  so  small  an  ex- 
pense, and  if  it  is  all  they  say  of  it,  it  AA'ill  prove 
the  most  important  addition  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  farmer’s  resources.  That  it  is  ever 
to  supersede  stable  manure,  or  that  the  day  will 
ever  come  when  it  Avill  be  to  the  farmer’s  inter- 
est to  neglect  his  farm-yard  and  compost  heap, 
we  consider  all  humbug  and  nonsense.  But 
that  after  the  farmer  has  put  out  all  the  dirt, 
dung  and  compost  that  he  can  rake  and  scrape, 
that  he  may  then  purchase  poudrette  for  the 
balance  of  his  land,  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
manured, Avith  a prospect  of  realizing  tAAm  or 
three  himdred  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe. 

All  chemists  agree  in  according  to.  this  sub- 
stance the  very  highest  fertilizing  properties. — 
Prof  Johnson,  than  Avhom  none  stands  higher 
in  the  scientific  world,  says: 

“ 'Night  soil’  is  probably  the  most  valuable, 
and  yet  in  Europe  at  least,  the  most  disliked  and 
neglected,  of  all  the  solid  animal  manures.  It 
varies,  no  doubt,  in  richness  wdth  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district — chiefly  with  the 
quantity  of  animal  food  they  consume — but 
Avhen  dry,  no  other  solid  manure,  Aveight  for 
Aveight,  can  probably  be  compared  Avith  it  in 
general  efficacy.  It  contains  much  soluble  and 
saline  naatter,  and  as  it  is  made  up  from  the 
constituents  of  the  food  we  eat,  of  course  it  con- 
tains mostoftho.se  elementary  sub.stances,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  groActh  of  fhe  plants  on 
AvhichAve  principally  live.” 

We  have  heard  it  estimated  that  oiae  bushel 
of  poudrette  contained  at  least  as  much  fertiliz- 
ing power  as  ten  bushels  of  stable  manure,  Avhile 
the  facility  of  putting  it  out  AA'as  much  more 
than  ten  times  as  great.  It  has  been  applied  in 
this  country  Avith  great  success  to  Avheat  and 
com.  Upon  potatoes,  peas,  turnips  and  other 
garden  vegetables,  it  is  described  as  producing 
the  most  astonishing  effect  in  hastening  their 
maturity  and  increasing  their  products.  In  a 
letter  to  the  “United  States  Farmer”  Mr.  Jos. 
Tyrell,  of  New  Jersey,  states; 

“In  March  last  I planted  six  rows  of  early 
peas,  four  of  the  rows  Avere  manured  Avith  pou- 
drette sprinkled  liberally  over  the  .seed.  These 
came  up  five  or  six  days  before  the  others,  they 
grew  more  luxuriant,  came  in  blossom  ten  days 
sooner,  and  yielded  much  more  abundantly  than 
those  which  had  no  poudrette.  1 have  tested  its 
merits  as  a manure  for  cucumbers  and  melons, 
and  prefer  it  to  any  other  for  those  articles.” 

Mr.  Lemuel  Soper,  of  Long  Island,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

“I  have  used  poudrette  on  com  at  the  rate  of 
a gill  to  the  hill,  which  produced  as  good  corn 
as  where  I put  a shovel  full  of  yard  manure  in 
the  hill.  The  worms  were  not  as  troublesome 
where  poudrette  was  used  as  A^ffiere  other  ma- 
nure was  Aised.  I also  used  it  on  wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  forty,  sixty  and  seventy  bushels  to  the 
acre.  When  I used  forty  bu,shels  to  the  acre,  I 
got  as  good  loheat  as  Avhere  I used  forty  wagon- 
loads of  barn-yard  manure,  and  equally  as  good 
as  where  I used  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  of  pou- 
drette to  the  acre. 

“I  also  used  it  on  all  kinds  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  never  had  better  success.  I consMer  it 
letter  for  earn  in  the  hill  than  hone.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Blydenburgh  says: 

“On  grass  lands,  in  the  month  of  May,  it  has 
a decidedly  beneficial  effect  as  a.  top  dressing.  I 
should  think  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  would 
double  the  crop  for  one  year,  but  doubt  Avhether 


it  Avould  shoAv  much  on  the  second.  Mr.  Bly- 
denburgh has  used  it  on  nearly  all  the  variety 
of  crops  raised  on  Long  Island,  and  Avith  a view- 
of  te.sting  its  relative  Amlue  with  other  manures. 
He  says,  ‘I  applied  the  article  last  summer  to 
Indian  com,  melons  and  other  vines,  and  ruta 
baga.  On  corn,  a gill  Avas  put  in  the  hill,  again.^t 
eight  tivies  the  quantity  of  hog-pen  manure,  and 
against  five  times  the  quantity  of  fi.sh  manure, 
the  latter  a compost  of  ‘sting  E.ales’  and  earth, 
prepared  the  previous  autumn,  AA*ith  results  much 
in  favor  of  poudrette  for  the  first  six  Aceeks,  af- 
ter Avhich  its  superiority  became  less  manifest, 
until  the  general  appearance  and  crop  became 
so  nearly  equal  that  no  difference  could  be  per- 
cei\md.  * * * In  conclusion,  I would  say 

that  for  the  hills  of  com,  poudrette  has  no  riAml, 
so  far  as  the  labor  and  expense  on  the  one  hand, 
and  produce  on  the  other,  are  to  enter  into  the 
account.  A gill  to  the  hill  is  better  than  a lar- 
ger quantity,  unless  the  first  four  Aveeks  after 
planting  should  prove  to  be  very  Avet,  or  unless 
the  ground  is  Ioac  and  moi.st.  I have  seen  a strik- 
ing instance  of  the  good  effects  of  poudrette  on 
a field  of  oats,  applied  by  one  of  my  neighbors 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  tAventy  bushels  to  the 
acre,  on  land  of  middling  quality.  The  yield 
AA'as  increa.sed  at  least  70  per  cent.” 

For  the  inlormation  of  those  Avho  har-'e  alrea- 
dy ordered  the  article,  as  Avell  as  those  Avho  may 
conclude  to  do  so,  Ave  copy  the  folloAving  direc- 
tions for  its  use,  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Minor, 
of  NeAv  York: 

“I  recommend  the  u.se  of  20  to  25  bushels  to 
the  acre  for  corn,  on  ordinarj'  land.  When  the 
ground  has  been  ploughed,  and  lays  in  furrows, 

I Avould  spread  by  hand,  at  broadcast,  about  14 
or  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  then  harroAv  cross- 
\oise  of  the  furroAA's,  mixing  it  thoroughly  Avith 
the  soil.  I would  then  mark  out  the  rows  with 
an  ox  chain,  drawn  on  the  ground,  and  drop  the 
com,  and  put  about  half  a gill  in  the  hill,  and  co- 
ver it  up  with  the  corn.  This  Avould  require 
near  8 bushels,  making  about  23  bushels  per 
acre, — or  three-fourths  of  a gill  may  be  put  in 
thehill  at  planting,  and  an  equal  quantity  spread 
on  at  broadcast,  and  Avell  worked  in  at  the  first  or 
second  hoeing — or,  if  not  obtained  in  time  for 
planting,  the  xchole  may  be  spread  on,  and  thor- 
oughly Avorked  into  the  .soil  at  the  hoeing.  It  is 
undoubtedly  most  effectual  AA'hen  applied  at 
planting;  but  still,  very  important  benefit  will 
be  obtained  from  its  application  Avhen  applied  at 
the  rate  of  14  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre  at  the 
first  or  even  second  hoeing. 

"For  wheat,  to  be  folio Aved  by  grass,  I Avould 
spread  on  at  the  senoing  from  15  to  20  bushels  to 
the  acre,  to  be  harrowed  in  ivith  the  seed.  This 
Avill  give  it  a vigorous  growth  in  the  fall,  and  en- 
able it  to  stand  the  Avinter.  I would  also  spread 
ten  bushels  more  upon  it  in  the  spring,  and  pass 
a light  harrow  and  roller  OA^er  it.  When  used 
as  a tap  dressing  for  wheat  or  grass,  without  be- 
ing harrowed  in,  it  should  aXicaysho,  just  previ- 
ous to  a shoAver. 

“It  is  found  to  act  very  favorably  on  grass 
seed,  especially  on  clove'r.  I have  reports  from 
Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  which  say 
that  where  poudrette  was  used  on  wheat  in  1839 
and  1840,  the  grass,  especially  the  clover,  is  much 
better  than  Avhere  other  manure  was  used  in  the 
sartve  field,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  readily 
perceived  on  going  into  the  field. 

“For  turnips,  25  or  30  bushels  is  a good  dress- 
ing. If  the  seed  is  sowed  at  broadcast,  the  pou- 
drette should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  and 
harrowed  in  Avithjthe  seed.  For  buckwheat,  10  to 
12  bushels;  and  for  oats,  15  to  20  bushels,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  land,  may  be  used,  al- 
ivays  to  be  harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  For  pota- 
toes, a gill  to  the.  hiW,  to  be  put  in  with  the  seed, 
is  sufficient  on  ordinary  land;  a larger  quantity 
will  be  likely  to  make  more  vines  than  are 
useful. 

"For  cucumbers,  melons,  andi  other  garden  ve- 
getables, it  may  be  used  in  .small  quantities  at 
planting,  and  on  melons,  cucumbers  and  squash- 
es, it  will  be  found  a preventive  to  the  striped  bug 
and  other  insects,  if  sprinkled  ever  them  in 


small  quantity  after  they  are  faiily  up.  g^I 
find  the  same  prejudice  &nd  dislike,  on  first  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  among  insects  as  among  some 
men.  On  applying  it  to  cucumbers  and  melons-, 
I Avas  amused  to  see  the  ycllno  lugs,  and  other 
like  fasLidious  insects  turn  their  backs  upon  me, 
as  I have  often  been  to  see  gentlemen  of  delicate 
nerves  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  mention  of ‘pou- 
drette!’ This  circuimstance,  liowever,  may  not 
render  this  Auduable  fertilizer  of  less  value,  anj’’ 
more  than  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  ‘delicate 
nerves’  renders  the  enterprise  one  of  doubtful 
propriety.  I am  satisfied  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  it  will  be  found  veiy  valuable  on  all 
garden  vegetables,  not  only  in  producing  a rapid 
growth,  but  also  as  a guard  against  insects.” 
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POUDRETTE.  ‘ 

In  rumring  over  the  articles  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  valuable  paper,  I Avas  particularly 
struck  Avith  the  one  Irom  your  correspondent 
Za.  Drummond,  Esq. — it  made  every  cord  in 
my  heart  vibrate,  and  I felt,  for  one,  than  I Avas 
ready  “to  go  hand  in  hand”  with  him,  if  not  for 
“twenty- fiA'e  years,”  at  least  to  the  close  of  my 
earthly  existence,  in  attempting  to  improve  that 
part  oi  the  Old  Dominion  Avhich  I call  my  OAvn. 

I believe  it  Avas  General  Miller  Avho,  during  our 
revolutionarj’'  struggle,  when  asked  by  his  supe- 
rior officer  if  he  could  stonn  a certain  Ibrlifica- 
tion  of  the  British  AA'ith  an  inferior  force,  mod- 
estly answered,  “I  will  try,  sir” — he  made  the 
effort,  and  history  has  recorded  the  result.  I 
haA'e  adopted  this  as  my  motto — I am  determin- 
ed to  “try”  Avhat  can  be  done.  I remember  to 
hav’e  promised  you  some  time  ago  a short  ac- 
count of  my  method  of  preparing  manures 
Irom  human  excrements.  I will  now  redeem 
that  promise,  hopring  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
many  of  your  subscribers.  First,  I collect  the 
stercoraceous  matters  separately  in  large  vessels 
or  hog.sheads,  alter  the  urine  has  become  putrid, 
Avhich  Avill  require  but  two  or  three  days  in 
Avarm,  and  ten  or  fifteen  in  cold,  weather.  I 
then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  urine  slowly;  if 
the  urine  is  putrid,  a poAverful  effervescence 
Avill  immediately  take  place;  the  acid  mu.st  be 
added  until  effervescence  ceases.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  the 
ammonia,  is  disengaged  and  driven  off,  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  has  no  vola- 
bility,  except  at  a verj”-  high  temperature.  Thus 
you  secure  the  ammonia  formed  by  putrefac- 
tion, whichotherwi.se  AA'ould escape.  I then  add 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  excrements,  incorporating 
them  well  together,  until  a very  thin  batter  is 
formed;  into  this  mass  I stir  in  finely  pulverized 
charcoal,  according  to  my  judgment,  without 
regard  to  any  precise  quantity;  this  done,  I 
spread  the  mass  upon  boards  made  tight,  in  the 
open  air — stir  frequently  until  the  whole  is  dry, 
then  pulverize  with  a spade,  and  barrel  it  up  for 
the  use  of  crops. 

My  drying  boards  are  protected  Irom  the  wear 
ther  by  a shed  open  to  the  south,  so  as  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  sun.  Manure  made  in  this 
way  I call  Poudrette,  and  of  its  A'alue  I can 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  When  properly 
made,  it  is  inodorous,  and  the  application  to 
crops  easy,  and  the  effect  poAverful.  I made  an 
experiment  with  it  last  season  upon  sugar  beet, 
in  comparison  withbone  dust,  bone  dust  and  sta- 
ble manure  mixed,  and  stable  dung  alone.  The 
beets  manured  with  poudrette  came  up  quicker, 
grew  faster,  and  maintained  a decided  .superiori- 
ty to  the  last,  making  the  largest  and  best  beets; 
the  quantity  of  poudrette  was  only  a small  train 
to  each  drill,  I used  it  also  upon  corn  Avith  en- 
tire success.  In  this  experiment  I subjected  it 
to  a very  severe  test;  I selected  a verj'  poor  spot, 
put  only  one  and  a half  gills  to  the  hill  as  a top 
dressing  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  result 
was  truly  astonishing,  proving  it  to  be  beyond 
all  doubt  a manure  of  great  strength  and  power, 
perhaps  surpassing  all  others  now  knoion. 

It  must  in  all  cases  be  used  as  a top  dre.ssingi 
such  is  its  strength  Avhen  planted  Avith  seed,  the 
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germ  ■ - ■stro3'ed,  and  consequently  does  not 
com^ 

I s;  ■ uake  about  one  hundred  barrels  this 
seas.  . .ich  I intend  to  use  chiefly  on  corn  the 
coni..  : ring,  li'om  which  I anticipate  the  best 
resun.r 

W ; commenced  I intended  to  say  some- 
thing .1.  01  what  I hare  been  doing  in  bone 
dust,  ;J  norses,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  &c,,  but  I am 
remi  ■ in  jmur  editorial  what  great  severit}" 
your  1 . ipondents  may  expect  at  your  hands, 
andr-  .'piece  is  already  much  longer  than 
rmj  d-  I shall  close.  Sincerely  yours, 
George  Woodfin. 
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ROOTS. 

From  ttie  very  flattering  manner  in  A^hich 
you  . e introduced  me  to  the  readers  of  the 
“Sou  1 Planter,”  I cannot  resist  the  call  to 
furni  0 uu  with  a statement  of  the  treatment, 
cultu.  .i  f produce  of  my  carrot  patch  and  field 
of  S ..'S. 

la.,  ijt  so  vain  as  to  think  I can  furnish  any 
thing  I . on  the  .subject,  to  j'our  readers;  but  a 
plain,  .M.cucal,  matter-oi-fact  account  may  not 
be  ui  testing  to  them. 

Ah -.i  ugh  the  root  culture  has  been  gaining 
favor  .nis  country  for  several  years,  still,  in 
my  o,:.i;iion,  it  has  not  received  that  attention  it 
deserve;..  My  soil  is  a loam,  some  parts  inclin- 
ing tu  - ad  and  some  to  clay,  and  what  is  tenn- 
ed  h.  .'.andy  loam  and  cla)''  loam,  and  Avell 
adapte..  to  the  growth  of  roots,  particularly  car- 
rots and  rata  bagas.  I have  cultivated  roots  for 
my  sto.k  for  the  last  ten  y'ears,  and  I have  foimd 
no  cro;  that  pays  better  lor  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation; none  that  abstracts  less  from  the  soil,  or 
that  leaves  it  in  a better  condition  lor  a succeed- 
ing Ci  'p.  I have  never  failed  in  procuring  a 
good  crop  of  barley,  and  after  ruta  bagas,  grass 
seed  always  take  well.  I ha^m  been  less  suc- 
ees.sful  v.dth  oats,  as  the  richness  of  the  soil  cau- 
ses a too  luxuriant  growth  of  .straw,  whereby 
they  lodge  and  do  pot  fill  so  Avell. 

You  may  recollect  that  my  caiTot  patch  was 
near  my  house;  I call  it  my  accommodation  crop, 
from  its  being  near  by  and  cap  be  worked  at  odd 
times;  besides  it  is  the  scene  of  my  labor!  Do 
not  start,  gentlemen,  for  I assure  you  I do  not 
belong  to  the  silk-stocking  gentry.  II  you  had 
made  your  visit  in  the  summer,  you  might  possi- 
bly have  foimd  me  in  my  “frock-and-trousers” 
in  the  very  midst  of  them,  apd  the  perspiration 
profusely  rolling  off  my  face  in  drops  as  large 
a.s  peas. 

To  ensure  a good  crop  of  carrots,  and  it  will 
apply  equally  well  to  all  crops,  it  is  necessary 
•to  have  the  soil  not  only  rich  but  well  -worked 
and  pulverized,  As  soop  as  the  soil  is  suffi- 
cientl}^  dry  in  thfr  spring,  I plough  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  after  one  or  two  weeks,  I haul  on 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  cart  loads,  (equal  to  thirty 
wagop  loads,)  of  compost  manure,  and  spread 
evenly,  and  harrow  it  thoroughly,  when  the 
plough  is  again  put  on  and  a shallow  fm’row 
turped,  just  sufficient  to  cover  and  mix  the  ma- 
nure with  the  soil.  It  is  now  suffered  to  rest 
until  the  seed  is  to  be  sown,  which  in  this  cli- 
mate will  be  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May. 
Previous  to  sowdng  it  is  thoroughly  harrowed, 
and  then  throivn  into  ridges,  twenty  seven  inch- 
es apart,  ivhich  is  done  by  turning  two  furroAvs 
together.  A light  roller  js  then  passed  over, 
flattening  two  ridges  at  every  turn,  the  horse 
AA'alking  between  them.  This  leaves  a flat  sur- 
face of  about  four  inches  wide  for  the  drill, 
Avhich  folloAVs  and  deposites  the  seed  in  the  cen- 
tre about  half  ap  inch  deep;  a small  roller  at- 
tached to  the  drill  follows,  covering  and  conq- 
pre.ssing  the  earth  to  the  seed,  which  completes 
ihe  operation. 

As" soon  as  the  plants  are  ’about  an  inch  high, 
they  are  AA’eeded  and  thinned,  AA’hich  is  consider- 
ed the  most  tedious  operation,  which  is  rendered 
ea.sv  and  e.vpeditious  by  what  Ave  term  the’ “push 
and  pull”  system.  In  the  first  place  Ave  run  the 
cultiA'ator,  Avith  the  wings  closed,  between  the 
roAA's.  and  tlien  by  .standing  in  the  furroAiq  with  a 


small  narroAv  hoe,  say  three  inches  AAude,  push 
one  side  of  the  plant  and  pull  the  other  side  into 
the  furroAvs,  Avhich  AA'ill  leave  the  jdants  about 
lour  or  five  inches  apart,  Avhich  I conceive  to  be 
the  proper  distance.  Alter  the  second  Avorking, 
Avhich  is  merely  running  the  cultivator  betiveen 
them  again  and  cutting  up  the  Aceeds,  the  ridges 
vani.sh  apd  the  soil  becomes  nearly  leA'el. 

The  advantages  of  cultiA'ating  on  ridges  are, 
the  soil  is  Aimnner  and  drier,  the  plants  are  more 
ea.sil3'  distinguished,  the  Aveeds  do  not  groAV  as 
vigorously  and  are  much  more  speedily  removed. 
The  great  secret  in  making  good  root  crops  is  in 
thorough  cultivation  and  a generous  supply  of 
manure, 

YouAAull  recollect  the  carrot  I cultivate  is 
the  white  Belgian  variety,  Aiffiich  1 esteem  tlie 
most  profitable  on  account  of  the  great  produce 
and  the  ease  AA'ith  Ai'hich  they  are  harvested. — 
Unlike  any  other  A'ariet}',  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  the  roots  ri.ses  aboA'e  the  .soil,  Avhich 
affords  greater  facilities  in  draAving,  Avhich  can 
be  done  by  grasping  them  Avith  the  hand,  resem- 
bling in  that  re.spect  the  mangel  Aiuirtzel. 

I gathered  them  on  the  14th  of  October,  which 
Avas  accomjdi.shed  in  the  folloAA'ing  manner. — 
Each  man  took  tAim  rows,  pulling  and  laying  the 
tops  all  one  AA'aj'  in  a roAv.  After  thev'  AA'ere  all 
pulled,  the  tops  Avere  struck  off  at  one  blow  AA'ith 
a knife  made  of  a piece  of  an  old  scythe,  and  the 
roots  of  four  roivs  Avere  throAvn  into  one;  the 
cart  folloAxed  and  the  roots  Avere  tossed  into  it 
with  the  hand.  The  crop  obtained  from  the 
patch,  which  is  about  one-third  of  an  acre,  Avas 
305  bushels. 

It  is  impo.s.sible  for  me  to  estimate  the  expense 
of  this  crop,  as  the  labor  Aims  done  at  odd  times, 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  Avhen  the  main 
work  AA'as  at  a distance.  In  comparison  Avitli 
the  rutabaga,  I judge  they  cost  about  one-third 
more,  which  Avould  bring  tliem  at  about  nine 
cents  per  bushel. 

I agree  Aidth  Mr.  Botts  in  estimating  their 
A'alue,  For  horses  and  milch  coaa's,  I consider 
them  superior  to  any  other  root.  Horses  be- 
come very  fond  of  them,  and  fed  once  per  day 
with  them,  their  bOAvels  are  kept  loose,  and  the 
hair  becomes  glo.ssy,  giving  them  a lively  and 
healthy  appearance.  Coaa's  eat  them  greedily 
and  their  milk  is  of  the  richest  color,  and  the 
butter  of  superior  quality.  They  are  in  such 
high  estimation  in  this  section,  that  a gentleman 
in  the  city  paid  me  twenty-fii'e  cents  per  bushel 
for  a load  of  them  to  feed  his  coav. 

From  the  amount  taken  from  the  small  piece 
as  aboA'e,  I am  aa'cII  persuaded  that  1000  bushels, 
every  thing  favorable,  can  be  groAi'n  on  an  acre. 

My  method  of  cultivating  the  ruta  baga  is 
similar  in  several  respects  to  that  of  the  carrot. 
They  require  a lighter  soil  and  delight  in  a sandy 
loam,  and  AA'ill  bear  as  much  manure  as  any 
other  crop,  not  CA'en  excepting  com.  I haA'e 
grown  good  crops  on  a sod,  by  turning  under 
Ibrty  loads  of  fresh  }'ard  manure.  I prefer,  hoAV- 
ever,  to  have  them  succeed  potatoes,  which  AA'as 
the  case  Avith  the  field  you  saw  in  October  last. 

Last  spring  a compost  of  yard  manure  and  the 
reluse  of  a glue  factory,  consisting  of  lime, 
bones,  aa’ooI,  hair  and  bits  of  pelt,  was  applied, 
say  tAventy  loads  to  the  acre,  carefully  .spread 
after  the  first  ploughing,  and  turned  under  AA'ith  a 
shalloAv  furroAv  and  thoroughl}'  harrowed  and 
mixed  with  the  soil — then  thrsAV  into  ridges  27 
inches  apart,  the  tops  flattened  with  the  roller, 
and  the  seed  deposited  with  the  drill,  &c.  The 
after  culture,  Avith  the  exception  of  leai'ing  the 
plants  from  nine  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  di'ilis, 
Avas  the  same  as  that  of  the  carrots. 

There  is  one  fact  in  regard  to  this  crop  Avhich 
I ncA'er  noticed  until  last  .summer.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a part  of  this  field  AA'as  not  AA'eeded 
and  thinned  for  some  days  after  the  other,  and 
the  plants  and  weeds  had  attained  considerable 
height  before  they  AA'ere  w'orked,  and  caused 
about  double  the  labor  to  finish  them.  On  pull- 
ing we  found  them  on  this  part  of  the  field  less 
in  size,  necks  long  and  tops  large — termed 
“necky.”  On  reflection,  the  same  has  happened 
before,  and  1 could  not  account  for  it.  I have 


also  heard  others  complain  of  the  quality  of 
their  .seed,  that  the  plants  AA'ouldnot  bottom,  &c. 
I haA'e  seen  som.e  of  these  patches  and  recollect 
that  they  were  A'cn'  close,  and  there  AA'gs  appa- 
rently a gi’eal  strife  betAvecn  the  plants  and  AA'eeds 
for  the  ascendenc}'. 

I finished  pulling  my  crop  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  and  they  amounted  to  2355  bushels,  and 
as  near  as  I can  make  it  out,  the  expen.se  of  cul- 
tivation would  not  vary  much  from  six  cents  per 
bu.shel.  We  think  there  AA'as  not  far  from  three 
and  a half  acres.  I feed  them  to  mj'  cattle, 
sheep  and  .SAvine;  and  for  feeding  calv'es  the  first 
Avinter,  they  are  in\'aluable,  carrying  them  thro’ 
in  fine  condition,  and  prcmcting  their  groAvth 
AA'onderfully. 

In  storing  them  I fear  the  heat  more  than  the 
fro.st.  I haA'e  about  IGOO  bushels  in  a cool  cel- 
lar and  GOO  in  heaps  covered  Avith  straw  and 
earth,  for  feeding  my  eives  in  May. 

C.  N.  BsMpNT. 

Three  Hills  Faran,  December  6,  1842. 
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RUTA  BAGA. 

In  my  communication  on  the  culture  of  the 
Avhite  carrot,  I promised  to  give  you  rny  method 
of  cultivating  and  the  product  of  rny  field  of  ruta 
bagas. 

'I’he  piece  3'ou  saAv,  AA'hen  at  rny  farm,  con- 
tained about  three  and  a half  acres,  and  had  lain 
in  pasture  a number  of  years;  it  Avas  carefully 
turned  over  in  the  fall  of  1840;  and  in  the  spring 
folloAving,  cross-ploughed  and  harroAved,  and 
laid  out  in  furroA'vs  tAvo  and  a half  feet  apart,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  knolls,  AA'hich  in- 
cline more  to  sand,  Avere  manured  Avith  horn- 
shavings  and  hogs’  bristles,  one  handful  to  each 
set.  TAvelve  roAvs  through  the  middle  were  ma- 
nured AA'ith  salt  mackerel,  Avhich  were  spoiled, 
hall'  a fish  to  every'  set.  It  Avas  an  unfaA'orable 
season  for  potatoes,  a seA'ere  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer having  injured  their  groAvth.  The  rows 
manured  Avith  the  salt  fi.sh,  I noticed,  stood  the 
drought  much  better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
field;  vines  large  and  of  a dark  healthy  color, 
when  the  others  Avere  broAA'n  and  .shrivelled,  and 
on  digging  aa'o  found  them  of  a large  and  even 
size,  and  of  excelled  quality,  and  the  yield  far 
better  than  an3'  other  part  of  the  field. 

Last  AA'inter,  I purchased  tAventy'-six  tAvo-horse 
loads  of  the  refuse  of  a glue  factory',  consisting 
of  lime,  bones,  avooI,  hair  and  piecess  ot  pelt, 
some  of  AA'hich  had  lain  for  tAVO  or  three  y'ears. 
To  tAA'enty  loads  of  this  I added  forty  loads  of 
yard  manure,  and  had  it  well  mixed.  In  the 
spring  it  w'as  ploughed  seven  inches  deep,  and 
left  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  manure 
Avas  hauled  on  and  evenly  spread,  AA'hich  coA'er- 
ed  all  except  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  on 
Avhich  was  put  six  loads  of  the  factory'  refuse, 
AA'ithout  any'  y'ard  manure.  The  piece  AA'as  then 
ploughed  and  harroAved,  thoroughly'  mixing  the 
soil  and  mamue.  It  Avas  then  throAvn  into 
ridges  tAventy-sei'en  inches  apart,  the  same  as 
for  the  carrots;  tops  flattened  Avith  the  roller,  and 
seed  deposited  with  the  drill  (Beimett’s)  on  the 
18th  of  June. 

On  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  yard  ma- 
nure was  applied,  the  plants  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  fourth  day  after  sowing,  while  on 
that  part  Avhere  the  refuse  of  the  glue  factoiy 
Avas  put,  they  showed  very  feAv  plants  until  the 
tenth  day,  and  then  they'  Avere  sickly  in  appear- 
ance, and  grew  so  tardily,  that  the  flea  devour- 
ed them  about  as  fast  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. In  fact,  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  trans- 
plant to  fill  up  vacancies,  on  the  whole  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre — showing  most  conclusively' 
the  ruta  bagas  require  n quick  and  active  ma- 
nure to  giA'e  them  an  early  start  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  of  their  greate.st  enemy,  the  turnip 
flea  or  beetle. 

On  the  I8th  of  July,  the  cultivator  was  run 
betAA'een  the  rows,  and  they  AA'ere  thinned  AA'ith 
the  hoe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carrots,  leav- 
ing the  plants  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  ip 
the  drills.  In  August,  the  cultivator  Avas  again 
run  through  them,  and  they  were  hoAved  at  in- 
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teryal.s  when  convenient.  Nothing  more  was 
done,  to  them  until  we  commenced  pulling  in 
Nuyember.  The  crop  measured  2355  bushels. 
I will  here  remark,  that  when  the  salt  fish  was 
used  the  year  previous,  it  was  .strikingly  visible 
at  some  distance^  the  tops  being  ot  a darker 
hue,  higher  and  more  vigorous,  and  they  con- 
tinued so  through  the  summer,  and  on  raising 
we  found  them  thicker  and  longer  in  the  neck 
and  smaller  in  the  bulb,  showing  that  salt  will 
increase  the  top  at  the  expense  of  the  bottom. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  .stowed  in 
a cellar — the  remainder  was  put  in  heaps  in  the 
field,  for  feeding  my  ews  when  they  lia3'’e  lambs 
in  the  spring.  The  heaps  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  which  I never  knew  to  fail 
when  they  were  properly  attended  to.  A trench 
six  feet  wdde,  of  any  length  required,  and  one 
foot  deep,  is  dug  in  a dry  situation,  generally 
on  a knoll;  the  roots  are  thrown  into  this  trench 
and  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a roof.  A coat  of 
.straight  straw  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
thickness,  is  put  on  in  such  a position  as  to  con- 
duct the  water  off,  if  any  should  reach  it.  Earth 
is  now  thrown  on  by  digging  a trench  around 
the  heap,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  going 
around  until  the  whole  is  covered.  The  earth 
wall  press  the  straw,  which  prevents  its  running 
through  to  the  roots.  A coat  of  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  this  climate  is  sufficient  for  our  com- 
mon winters.  I'he  trench  will  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  getting  into  the  heap.  There  is  more 
danger  of  getting  the  covering  too  thick  than  too 
thin.  1 have  suffered  more  from  heat  than  frost. 
After  the  earth  is  all  put  on,  it  should  be  care- 
fully clapped  down  with  the  spade,  to  make  it 
more  efiectually  shed  the  rains.  After  a few 
days  I take  a crowbar  and  thrust  it  in  the  top 
along  the  ridge  down  into  the  heap,  no  matter  if 
j^-breaks  some  of  the  roots,  and  open  holes  about 
gt^^ree  feet  apart,  to  let  the  gas  or  vapor  off,  which 

generated  by  a partial  fennentation.  A flat 
stone,  raised  a little  on  one  edge,  set  up  an  inch 
or  two,  or  a wisp  of  straw  may  be  put  into  the 
holes  to  prevent  the  rain  from  getting  in.  which 
completes  the  work  for  the  winter. 

With  me  the  ruta  baga  is  a valuable  crop. — 
They  afford  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  my 
stock,  from  an  acre,  while  they  seem  to  exhaust 
the  land  less  and  leave  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  a succeeding  crop.  It  is  too  rich 
for  oats,  but  well  calculated  for  barley,  and  clo- 
ver seed  always  “takes  well,”  sown  with  it.  I 
feed  them  to  my  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  (boiled,)  and 
occasionally  to  my  horses.  For  calves,  the 
first  winter,  they  are  very  valuable,  keeping 
their  bowels  open  and  loose;  they  will  grow  and 
thrive  without  running  too  much  to  fat;  their 
coats  smooth  and  gloss\ , and  continue  to  grow 
through  the  winter,  and  “go  to  gras.?^  in  ..fine 
condition,  by  which  they  gain  at  least  six  moiifhs, 
in  their  growth  over  those  wintered  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  way.  Heifers  wintered  in 
the  above  manner  will  answer  to  come  in  at 
two  years  old.  I have  one  now  in  my  yard  that 
will  not  be  two  years  old  until  January  next;  she 
had  a calf  last  March,  and  has  been  rnilked  ever 
since,  and  I cannot  perceive  that  her  growth  has 
been  retarded  in  consequence,  and  she  is  now  as 
large  as  common  three  year  olds. 

C.  N.  Bement. 

Southern  Planter. 

Soap  Suds. — There  is  no  better  manure  than 
dirty  soap  suds;  and  there  is  not  a farm  house  in 
the  countiyq  but  what  produces  enough  of  it  in 
the  course  of  a }"ear,  to  manrrre  a garden,  trvo 
or  three  times  ov'er.  Dirty  suds,  after  washing, 
is  almost  universally  tlrrown  into  the  nearest 
gutter  to  be  washed  away  and  wasted.  Worrld 
it  not  be  an  improvement,  and  show  a laudable 
economy  in  the  good  woman  of  the  farm  house, 
to  have  it  conveyed  to  the  garden  to  enrich  the 
groirnd,  and  make  the  vegetables  grow  more 
lujcuriantlyl  The  potash,  the  grease  and  the 
dirt,  all  of  which  are  component  parts  of  soap 
suds,  are  first  rate  manures,  and  should  always 
be  applied  to  make  plants  grow,  and  e.specially 
when  hard  times  are  lorrdly  complained  of  and 
■jouird  ecQiromy  is  the  order  of  the  day. 


BIPROVEJIENT  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

I have  several  times,  within  the  last  fourteen 
3'ears,  .called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
public  to  the  subject  of  improving  Indian  nom, 
without,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  having  induc- 
ed a single  experiment  to  be  made.  This  .shall 
not  deter  me  from  making  another  effort,  how- 
ever. At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a single 
variety  of  corn  that  has  not  some  objectionable 
quality,  and  not  one  bad  quality  that  may  not 
easily  be  got  rid  of.  One  variety  is  excellent  in 
every  quality  except  its  lateness  in  ripening:  an- 
other is  early  enough,  but  its  grain  is  too  small 
and  its  cob  too  large  for  profit;  another  is  too 
flinty,  another  too  chafiy,  &c.  Every  com  plant- 
er will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  important  to 
have  a variety  of  com  that  will  ripen  early,  that 
the  ground  may  he  occupied  by  a crop  of  wheat 
or  other  winter  crop,  and  that  the  corn  may  be 
housed,  {and  marketed,  if  desirable,)  early  in 
the  sea.son.  But  I neednot  dwell  on  the  qualities 
that  are  desirable,  as  thej"  will  readily  suggest 
themselve.s,  1 therefore  proceed  to  state,  that 
any  farmer  may  make  anj-  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  his  com.  If  it  be  too  late  in  ri- 
pening, but  possesses  every  other  desirable  qual- 
ity, he  can  readily  make  it  early;  if  it  be  suffi- 
ciently early,  but  objectionable  in  other  qualities, 
he  can  readily  improve  those  qualities.  And  all 
this  too  by  a means  just  as  .simple  as  that  ofan\' 
other  agricultural  process. 

Corn  has  the  male  andfemale  organsin  differ- 
ent flowers  on  the  same  plant.  It  is  called  by 
botanists  a raonatcious  plant  on  this  account. — 
The  male  flower  is  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  tassel;  the  female  flower 
is  on  the  ear,  and  is  called  the  silk.  If  the  plant 
be  deprived  of  either  of  these  organs,  no  grain 
can  be  formed.  Suppose  we  deprive  a plant  of 
all  the  silk  as  soon  as  it  appears;  we  shall  find 
the  cob  will  grow  and  present  all  the  indications 
of  germs  of  grain,  but  there  will  be  no  grain; 
and  exactly  the  same  thing  will  happen  if  we 
destroy  the  tassel  as  soon  as  it  appears,  without 
touching  the  silk.  Each  thread  of  the  silk  leads 
to  a particular  grain  on  the  cob,  so  that  there  are 
just  as  many  threads  of  silk  as  there  will  be 
grains  of  com  on  the  cob  when  ripe.  The  cob 
and  the  germs  of  grain  will  be  formed  whether 
the  male  influence  be  exerted  or-  not.  The  male 
influence,  therefore,  will  not  change  the  size  of 
the  cob,  the  size  or  shape  of  the  grain,  or  the 
number  of  grains  on  the  eai';  but  it  does  affect 
the  color  of  the  grain,  and  its  quality  as  to  flinti- 
ness, and  as  to  its  season  of  ripening. 

Now  let  us  suppose  an  experiment  to  illus- 
trate the  facts  just  stated.  I have  a kind  of  corn 
that  .suits  me  exactly  in  every  quality  except  its 
season  of  ripening,  and  I wish  to  obviate  that 
difficulty.  Well,  I plant  a piece  of  ground,  say 
. a quarter  or  half  an  acre,  Avith  it  at  the  usual 
time,  taking  care  to  leaA'e  each  alternate  hill  va- 
cant,"^  Say  this  corn  ripens  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. I Avant  it  to  ripen  on  the  15th  of  August. 
I then  look  for  some  early  variety  that  ripens  on 
the  15th  of  August,  say  the  Tuscarora,  AA'hose 
grain  is  light  and  chaffy,  but  Avhich  is  not  other- 
wise objectionable.  I plant  this  in  the  alternate 
vacant  hills  six  weeks  or  tAvo  months  after  I 
planted  the  first  parcel.  It  Avill  of  course  hap- 
pen that  both  kinds  Avill  put  forth  tassels  and 
silk  about  the  sam,e  time.  Now  1 AVish  to  trans- 
fer the  grain  of  my  first  planting  to  the  cob  of 
the  second;  therefore  I carefully  watch  the  ap- 
pearance of  tas.sels  on  the  Tuscarora,  and  cut 
them  out  as  soon  as  they  appear,  not  allowing 
them  to  produce  their  pollen,  and  thus  aiioAving 
the  silk  of  the  Tuscarora  to  be  affected  by  the 
pollen  from  the  neighboring  late  kind.  At  the 
harA'^est  I save  only  the  ears  of  the  Tuscarora, 
and,  as  there  are  plenty  of  them,  I saA^e  only  the 
earliest  and  best  formed.  The  grain  on  them 
will  be  found  to  be  a perfect  mixture  of  the  tAvo 
kinds.  Next  spring  I plant  the  product,  and  at 
harvest  I find  about  an  equal  quantity  of  grains 
on  each  ear  of  each  of  the  parent  kinds,  in  ap- 
pearance. I select  these  I prefer,  and  plant 
them  on  the  third  year,  when  I shall  have  secur- 
ed the  improvement  I desired. 


In  this  Avay  the  grain  maj^  be  transferred  from 
a red  cob  to  a Avhite  cob,  from  a large  cob  to  a 
small  cob,  &c.  The  grain  of  the  large  southern 
corn  may  thus  be  placed  upon  the  cob  of  the 
dAvarf  northern  corn,  and  indeed  any  other  irn- 
proA'cment  or  change  desirable  may  be  effected. 
True,  it  requires  three  years  to  effect  the  object; 
but  what  of  that!  Nothing  is  lost  by  the  experir 
merit  except  an  hour  or  tAA'o  of  time,  and  a little 
careful  watching.  Not  a fourth  as  much  time 
or  attention  is  required  as  is  bestoAved  on  the 
production  of  improA'ed  animals. 

I could  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this 
.subject,  and  fill  a large  space  in  your  excellent 
Register  Avith  the  discussion,  but  it  surely  can- 
not be  necessaIy^  There  is  not  a corn  planter 
in  the  union  that  has  not  eA^ery  year  had  cause 
to  lament  some  bad  quality  in  his  corn;  and  I 
take  upon  myself  to  say  there  is  not  a single  bad 
quality  that  may  not  easily  be  remoA^ed  by  the 
aboA'e  described  process.  I hope,  therefore,  that 
.some  one  will  make  the  experiment  and  publish 
the  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Gideon  B.  Smith. 

Formere'  Register. 

CORN. 

“I  haye  noticed  an  error  in  the  culture  of 
plants  and  trees,  AvhereA'er  I have  been,  and  I 
kne  w no  better  plan  to  illustrate  it  than  in  sIioaa  - 
ing  the  effect  of  the  error  on  corn.  In  the  cul- 
ture of  corn,  it  is  usual  to  Avork  the  crop  till  the 
tassel  is  about  to  make  its  appearance;  this  is 
an  error.  AVhenever  the  lateral  roots  of  a plant 
are  injured,  moveil  or  disturbed,  Avhen  the  stalk 
that  is  to  produce  the  seed  is  matured  or  about 
maturing,  or  whenever  those  roots  are  coA^ered 
to  a greater  depth  at  this  stage  of  groAvlfi  than 
nature  intended,  it  Avill  produce  early  maturity 
and  decay;  and  the  yield  Avillbe  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  error.  If  you  ycill  take 
the  pains  to  destroy  the  lateral  roots  of  a stalk  of 
corn  alter  its  having  made  the  last  joint  on  the 
stock,  you  Avill  find  that  it  Avill  produce  no  corn; 
and  if  you  Avill  displace  their  situation  at  this 
time  by  hilling,  you  will  get  a less  quantity  of 
seed  than  if  left  alone.  If  the  lateral  roots  of  a 
stalk  of  clover  are  cut  off  when  the  seed  stock  is 
fonning,  there  Avill  be  no  seed;  and  just  so  with 
other  plants  and  trees ; and  the  Avorking  of  them 
at  this  stage  cannot  be  attempted  Avithout  inju- 
ry. Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  almost  invariably 
done.  I haA^e  neA'er  suffered  my  corn  to  be  Avork- 
ed  after  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  stalk  was 
attained.  I plant  close  enough  to  harm  the  corn, 
to  shade  the  ground  at  this  height,  so  as  to  pre- 
A'ent  the  growth  of  Aveeds  after  this  la.s,t  Avorking, 

I plant  two  and  a half  feet  .square,  and  leave  two 
stalks  in  the  hill,  and  I have  never  missed  hat'- 
ing  as  much  corn  per  acre  and  as  large  ears  a.s 
my  neighbors ; and  much  more  than  some  of 
them.  I neA'er  planted  a crop  of  corn  that  I had 
not  some  kind  neighbor  or  Iriend  to  tell  me  that 
1 Avould  have  neither  corn  nor  fodder.  Last 
spring  a cropper  upon  my  neighbor’s  farm  plan- 
ted thirty-fiA'e  or  forty  acres  in  corn,  and  I about 
ten  acres ; our  fields  adj oining.  He  planted  his 
corn  fqur  leet  square,  and  left  three  or  lour  stalks 
in  thkhill,  and  worked  his  crop  till  it  Avas  rea- 
dy to  shoot  into  tassels.  I quit  working  mine 
Avhen  about  two  and  a hall  feet  high.  His  field 
was  full  of  AA'eeds  and  grass.  Mine  remained 
clear  of  both  weeds  and  grass.  When  our  com 
was  husked  and  housed,  he  told  me  that  I had 
from  my  ten  acres  nearly  fifty  bushels  of  corn 
more  than  he  had  from  his  thirty-five  or  forty 
acres,  notAvithstanding  he  told  me,  in  its  early 
growth,  that  I Avould  have  no  corn.  Part  o'l 
his  ground  was  quite  as  good  as  mine. 

“A  similar  and  worse  effect  is  produced  in 
the  hilling  or  working  of  plants  in  the  latter 
stage  of  their  groAvth,  than  takes  place  in  plants 
and  trees  when  deep  planted.  A disease  is  pro- 
duced that  hurries  the  plant  on  to  early  maturi- 
ty by  impeding  the  proper  nourishment,  b}' dis- 
turbing or  placing  the  roots  beloAv  where  nature 
intended  they  should  range  for  food,  as  Avell  as 
depriving  the  vessels  of  the  stalks  thus  coA'ered 
from  performing  their  functions.  The  stalks 
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being  established,  it  is  folly  for  man  to  attempt 
to  do  that  which  God  alone  can  do.  Deep  plan- 
ting and  ploughing  the  peach  orchard  after  the 
trees  have  maintained  sufficient  maturity  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  is,  if  not  wholly,  the  principal  ca.use 
ol  the  disease  called  the  yellows.  By  plough- 
ing, the  lateral  roots  are  either  cut,  disturbed,  or 
forced  to  seek  food  apart  from  where  nature  in- 
tended, and  ihus  operates  as  a hill  placed  around 
plants,  and  brings  the  tree  to  early  decay. 

“To  conclude  this  subject  for  the  present,  I 
will  say,  work  your  plants  and  trees  while 
young,  so  as  to  form  good  stalks,  and  then  trust 
to  that  all-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  perfect 
them. 

“I  think  I noticed  a remark  in  your  paper, 
of  the  roots  ol  the  watermelon  being  attacked  by 
small  animalculae.  Some  salt  added  to  the  hills 
before'  planting  will  remedy  that  evil  and  give 
you  better  fruit;  and  salt  and  satpetre  sown  in 
the  peach  orchard,  (particularly  where  the  orch- 
ard is  worked  with  the  plough,),  will  assist  in 
preventing  like  depredations  to  the  roots  ol  the 
peach  tree. 

“If  you  think  that  this  hasty  notice  will  be  of 
an.y  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as 
you  think  best,  and  be  assured  that  I seek  neith- 
er money  nor  thanks  lor  performing  duties  we 
owe  to  Cite  another.  Littleton  Physick.” 

Cultivator. 


INDIAN  CORN  AND  OLD  FIELD  PINES. 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  your  paper  ever 
since  it  has  been  published,  and  I have  noticed 
that  nearly  all  your  correspondents  upon  the 
subject  ot  Indian  corn  agree  that  the  rows  should 
be  four  and  a half  or  live  feet  distant.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  proper  distance  for  all  the  corn  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  I once  happened  to  be 
present,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia,  at 
corn  planting  time,  and  was  surprised  to  observe 
the  farmers  laying  off  their  rows  from  three 
feet  to  three  and  a half  wide.  I told  them  that 
they  would  make  no  corn,  and  insisted  that  the 
rows  should  be  wider.  One  gentleman  told  me 
to  lay  off  a few  rows  in  the  old  Virginia  style, 
and  I,  being  accustomed  to  the  plough  handles, 
laid  hold  and  run  off  a few  furrows  through  the 
centre  of  the  field,  four  and  a half  feet  apart. 
In  the  succeeding  August,  I visited  the  same 
field,  and,  to.  my  utter  astonishment,  the  rows  I 
had  lain,  off  were  destitute  of  grain,  and  the  fod- 
der burnt  entirely  up,  whilst  the  narrow  rows 
were  excellent  and  the  fodder  green  to  the  ground. 
So  I concluded  that  the  proper  width  of  rows  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I noticed  that 
the.  lands  in  Western  Virginia  dried  much  soon- 
er after  heav}"  rains  than  they  did  east  of  the 
Blue-  Ridge;-  this  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
countries,  where  the  com  must  be  planted  thick- 
er, for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  ground,  and 
retaining  the  moisture  in  summer. 

I congratulate  neighbor  Drummond  on  his 
converson  to  early  planting.  I have  tried  the 
experiment  myself,  and  find  that  com  planted 
early  will  not  gi’ow  as  tall,  but  will  yield  more 
grain,  and  that  of  better  quality,  for  it  will 
weigh  more  to  the  bushel  than  the  late  planting. 

A writer  on  “Forest  Trees,”  in  your  August 
number,  1842,  observes  that  old  field  pine  is  “of 
little  value.”  Now  I consider  a grove  of  such 
pines  exceedingly  valuable  for  garden  posts,  or 
posts  ef  any  kind;-  if  properly  prepared,  they 
will  last  as  long  as  locust  or  any  other  timber. — 
My  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows;  I take  a 
drawing  Imife  and  draw  off  the  bark  as  the  tree 
stands,  as  high  up  as  I want  to  use  it;  in  this 
situation  the  tree,  which  -will  not  die,  remains  a 
twelvemonth,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  sun 
having  drawn  the  rosin  to  the  surface,  it  wdll 
haAm  become  a solid  bulk  of  lightwood  and  w'ill 
be  ready  for  use. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.T.  H.  Fuau.A. 

Southern  Planter. 


Rubbing  the  limbs  of  the  plumb  with  soft 
soap,  to  prevent  the  black  canker,  has  been  tried 
with  succe.ss. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  LIME. 

It  is  discouraging  to  preach  to  a deaf  congre- 
gation; or,  w’hat  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
to  address  those  v.'ho  are  resolved  not  to  abandon 
long  established  practice  and  usage.  Yet  social 
duty  may  require  us  to  give  our  fellow  man  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  and  practice,  and 
leave  him  to  pursue  his  oaati  may,  be  that  what 
it  may.  After  more  than  forty  years  of  practice 
and  industry  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  almost 
sinking  under  hopes  deferred,  I commenced  the 
free  use  of  lime.  In  wet  land,  except  lor  grass, 
lime  was  almost  a failure;  hut  upon  dry  land  it 
appeared  to  Avake  up  the  sleeping  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  run  A'egetation  into  a kind  of  unregu- 
lated madness.  Mother  Earth  appeared  to  strut 
in  pride  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  her 
productions.  That  great  man,  Moses  of  the 
JeAvs,  you  will. remember,  was  forty  years  in  the 
AAmstes  and  deserts  of  the  earth,,  and,  except  the 
perfonnance  of  his  duty,  his  only  gratification 
•was  a few  bunches  of  grapes.  Mine  would 
seem  to  be  a fate  more  gratifying  to  human  na- 
ture, for  I am  left  to  Avmde  tluough  grass  and 
com,  and  flatter  m3^self  that  I am  at  least  upon 
good  terms  Avith  dear  old  Mother  Earth,  who 
sooner  or  later  must  take  me  to  her  lap,  and 
hush  me  to  such  repose  a.='  ray  deeds  in  the  flesh 
may  deseiwe. 

If  I Avere  to  fill  one  hundred  pages  upon  this 
subject,  the  wffiole  Avould  resolve  itself  into  tiffs; 
— make  your  land  dry,  plough  it  w^ell,  give  it 
100  to  200  bushels  of  lime,  or  more  if  nece-ssar}'; 
then  all  the  vegetable  matter  or  rich  earth  you 
can  find — take  a crop  and  lay  it  doAvn  to  grass — 
not  less  than  two  gallons  of  cloAmr  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  as  much  of  timothy  as  you  please. — 
Vegetables,  like  carnivorous  animals,  eat  or 
live  upon  each  other — the  more  you  give  the 
earth  the  greater  Avill  be  the  following  crop.  No 
animal  can  be  grown  Avithout  food,  and  the  same 
is  the  law  of  grains  and  Amgetables.  Our  hot 
midday  sun  is  taken  up  by  the  com  plant  upon 
good  limed  land  uptil  it  is  of  a deep  black  green; 
there  is  no  Avilting  or  twisting  in  its  blades;  the 
long  silks  shoAv  that  all  is  well,  and  that  there  is 
no  shuffling  in  the  ranks.  But  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter into  dollars  and  cents;  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  I had  been  in  the  use  of  lime 
for  forty  years,  it  Avould  have  been  good  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  m}'"  500  acres  of 
fallowed  land.  Lime. 

Farmers'  Register. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  COFFEE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  it  is,  tha*^ 
good  coffee  cannot  be  produqed  in  this  countiyff 
The  reason  is  simply  this ; coffee,  is  spoiled  in 
the  burning,  and  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in 
preparing  it  lor  the  table.  To  make  coffee  equal 
to  the  French  is  A^ery  simple,  and  very  easy,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  good  housewives,  and  all 
lovers  of  good  coffee,  AA'e  will  state  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  done.  First,  procure  the 
best  coflee  possible.  See  that  your  cook  does 
not  burn  it,  but  roast  it  to  the  color  of  a golden 
broAvn,  and  never  allow  it  to  remain  in  its  burnt 
or  roasted  state  for  more  than  three  days,  as  af- 
ter that  time  it  Avill  lose  its  strength.  Secondly, 
in  lie%i  of  the  ancient  method  of  boiling  your  cof- 
fee for  an  hour  or  more  over  a hot  fire,  and  then 
being  obliged  to  settle  it  with  such  rarities  as 
fish-skms,  egg-sheUs  and  the  like,  procure  a biggen, 
as  it  is  termed  and  make  a distillation  or  decoc- 
tion by  putting  the  coffee  in  the  apartment  in 
Avhich  the  strainer  is,  and  turning  thereon  boiling 
hot  looter.  Take  care  that  the  nose  qf  the  coffee- 
pot has  a stopper  to  prevmnt  the  steam  from  es- 
caping, and  cover  the  top  of  your  biggen  imme- 
diately after  having  turned  the  water  upon  the 
coffee;  as  it  is  a most  important  requisite  to  ha  g 
the  steam  confined.  Judgement  is  also  to  be 
used,  as  to  the  amount  of  coffee  required,  and 
also  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used.  The 
best  coffee  may  be  spoiled  by  too  much  water 
applied  to  it.  The  coffee  should  be  made  very 
strong;  and,  if  strong  enough,  its  color  AAdll  be 
quite  black.  Easily,  having  made  your  coffee 
of  great  strength,  do  not  use  hot  xoater  to  dilute 


it,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  'ake  boiling  hot  milk,  and 
Aveaken  the  coffee  to  your  taste.  By  follow- 
ing these  directions  you  v HI  have  as  fine  a cup 
of  coflee  as  can  be  made  in  any  country. 

The  time  required  for  making  coffee  in  this 
manner,  is  but  a feAV  minutes,  the  coffee  being 
made  as  fast  as  the  liquid  issues  through  the 
strainer. — Daily  Times. 


Salt. — I Avill  give  your  readers  some  account 
of  the  benefit  of  salt,  as  it  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant article  among  fanners.  I obseiwed  two 
years  ago  in  the  toAvm  of  Stow,  an  acre  of  land 
set  with  fruit  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  I took 
n®tice  that  one  half  of  the  trees  were  one  third 
larger  than  the  others;  and  I also  observed  that 
where  the  trees  were  largest  the  land  was  moist, 
while  the  other  part  was  dry.  That  half  of  the 
acre  that  was  moist,,  and  on  which  the  trees 
Avere  largest,  was  soavi?  oA^er  with  two  and  a hall' 
bushels  of  salt  four  years  before;  the  other  part 
was  dressed  with  two  cords  of  manure.  The 
part  manured  with  salt  appeared  as  though  there 
had  just  been  a shower  upon  it;  while  the  other 
part  wms  dry  and  dusty.  On  the  part  to  which 
salt  was  applied,  the  trees  were  smoth  and  thrifty; 
on  the  other  part,  the  trees  Avere  rough  and  back- 
Avard.  Salt  is  good  to.  destroy  insects  that  are 
injurious  to  fruit.  By  mixing  it  Avith  peat  mud 
and  laying  it  around  fruit  trees,  early  in  the 
spring,  it  will  destroy  the  insects  that  often  in- 
j ure  the  plum,  the  apple  and  peach  tree. 

George  W.  Maynard. 

Boston  Cultivator. 

NUTRITIVE  CcUALITIES  OF  CHARCOAL. 

Though  the  importance  of  mixing  charcoal 
with  the  food  of  animals,  particularly  that  of 
swine,  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and 
its  benefits  extensively  tested,  still  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  only  acted  as  a corrective  to  the 
acid  tendency  of  food,  and  facilitated  fattening 
by  improving  the  health  ol  the  animal.  Some 
experiments  are,  hoAvever,  on  record,  which 
Avould  seem  to  shoAv  that  charcoal  acts  a more 
important  part  in  the  matter  than  has  been  usm 
ally  assigned  to  it. 

In  1793,  a lamily  being  did ven  from  NeAv  York 
by  the  fever,  were  absent  six  or  eight  Aveeks  be- 
fore it  Avas  deemed  prudent  to  return.  A num- 
ber of  fowls  confined  in  a loft  to  the  workshop 
of  the  house,  were  forgotten  at  the  time  of  leav- 
ing, and  it  was  knoAvn  that  there  was  nothing 
provided  for  their  subsistence,  it  was  expected 
on  the  return  that  they  would  be  found  starved 
to  death.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  fowls 
were  found  alive  and  fat,  though  there  was  no- 
thing upon  which  they  could  haAm  fed,  except  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  and  shavings,  water  being 
supplied  from  the  grindstone  trough. 

These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Recorder,  he  instituted  the  folio vAung  experiment. 
He  placed  a turkey  in  a boa;  or  enclosure,  four 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  ex- 
cluded light  as  much  as  could  be  done,  and  al- 
lowed a free  circulation  of  air,  and  fed  the  tur- 
key with  soft,  brick,  broken  fine,  pounded  char- 
coal, and  six  grains  of  corn  per , Hay.  The  box 
was  kept  locked.  At  the  end  of  a month,  the 
turkey  was  killed  in  the  presence  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, was  large  and  heaAy,  and  on  being  open- 
ed Avas  found  filled  with  fat.  Nothing,  on  dis- 
section, was  found  in  the  gizzard  and  entrails  but 
charcoal  apd  brick.  Last  winter  the  experiment 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  same  success. 

Several  years  since,  in  fitting  out  one  of  the 
Liverpool  traders  at  Ncav  York,  a pig  onboard 
was  missing,  and  Avas  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  The  cargo  was  taken  on  board,  stowed, 
and  the  Amssel  sailed.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  the  pig  was  alNe  in  the  coal  hole,  but  as 
he  could  not  be  got  at  readily,  it  was  concluded 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  He  remained  in  this 
retreat  until  the  passage  was  made,  when  his 
pigship  was  found  to  be  not  only  alive  and  well, 
but  materially  improved  in  condition,  though 
there  was  nothing,  coal  excepted,  he  could  have 
SAvalloAved. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  wood,  sugar  and 
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several  othei'  substances,  some  of  which  are 
most  nutritive,  are  compounded  of  nearly  the 
same  original  elements,  it  would  seem  possible, 
by  animal  chemistry,  to  convert  them  to  saving 
lifej  though  all  experiments  with  wood  or  char- 
coal failed.  The  German  chemists  have  con- 
verted wood  into  very  palatable  bread,  bj'  roast- 
ing and  pulverizing;  but  calcination,  it  lias  been 
supposed,  would  destroy  whatever  powers  of  nu- 
trition wood  might  originally  contain.  The 
chemical  action  of  vegetables  seems  to  produce 
the  least  effect  on  coal,  and  not  the  least  particle 
of  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the  structure  of  ve- 
getables, though  mixed  with  the  earth  and  water 
in  which  plants  were  growing,  in  the  form  of 
the  most  impalpable  powder.  Whether  animal 
chemistry  is  able  to  do  what  A'egetable  organiza- 
tion cannot,  remains  to  be  seen;  though  if  there 
is  no  mistake  in  the  statements  alluded  to,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  this  intractable  sub- 
stance is,  in  some  way,  made  subservient  to  the 
nutrition  of  animals. — Genesee  Farmer. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  1343. 


POUDRETTE. 

The  attention  which  this  manure  is  exciting 
in  every  section  of  the  country  where  it  has  been 
used  to  any  extent,  has  induced  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  in  this  number,  several  articles  in 
relation  to  it,  to  which  we  invite  their  attention. 
As  yet  it  has  been  used  to  a very  limited  extent 
at  the  Sputh,  but  it  is  generail)'  regarded  such  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
we  think,  when  its  use  will  be  very  common. — 
We  shall,  therefore,  with  a view'  to  the  promo- 
tion of  its  preparation  and  application  by  our 
fanners,  continue  to  lay  before  them,  all  such 
facts  as  may  come  within  our  knowledge  mla- 
tive  to  its  preparation,  or  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  use;  and  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
any  of  them  shall  have,  upon  a fair  trial,  tested 
its  merits,  we  shall  feel  grateful  for  the  result  of 
their  experiments. 

CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 

The  interest  W'hich  this  subject  seems  to  be 
exciting  throughout  the  country,  and  our  desire 
to  afford  our  readers  all  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  have  induced  us  to  devote 
much  of  the  space  of  the  present  number  to  its 
elucidation,  for  w'hich  we  are  indebted  to  the 
veiy  able  report  made  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  to  the  Southern  Planter,"  from  wffiich  w'e 
obtain  the  directions  of  Dr.  Naudain.  From 
the  facts  alreadj'  presented,  w'e  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  corn- 
.stalks  may  be  pursued  profitably,  and  w'e  trust 
that  some  of  our  enterprising  planters  will  satis- 
factorily test  its  practicability,  and  give  to  the 
public  the  result  of  their  experiments. 

The  work  is  foolishly  executed  by  many, 
which  might  be  accomplished  by  a few. 


‘=BOOK  FARMNG.” 

The  prejudice  existing,  particularly  in  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
against  what  is  usually  denominated  "book  farm- 
ing," is  but  too  common,  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system  off  culture.  This  prejudice  is  very  gen- 
eral at  the  South,  where  the  universal  practice 
has  been  to  cut  down  and  exhaust  lands,  with- 
out any  regard  to  improving  the  soil,  or  any  ef- 
Ibrt  to  increase  its  production  by  that  enlighten- 
ed system  of  culture  which  the  science  of  agri- 
culture teaches.  Aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
feeling,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  effecting  an 
innovation  upon  a system  so  long  e.stablished 
among  our  planters,  we  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  publishing  an  agricultural  jomnal,  not  with- 
out a proper  estimate  of  the  barriers  that  would 
interpose.  Happily,  howrever,  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  the  exhausted  state  of  a large 
portion  of  the  lands,  and  the  poor  reward  their 
culture  affords  to  the  laborer,  are  likely  to  con- 
tribute as  muehj  il  not  more,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  revolution  we  have  so 
much  desired,  than  any  essays,  how'ever  forcible 
or  conclusive,  that  we  could  hope  to  present  for 
the  consideration  of  the  planter:  nevertheless 
W'e  have  deemed  the  follow'ing  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  ‘Farmers’  Register,”  in  wffiich 
he  enforces  so  ably  and  happily  the  benefits 
that  science  is  daily  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  agriculture,  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  well  adapted  to  this  meridian, 
that  Ave  could  not  deny  ourself  the  pleasure  to 
give  them  a place,  and  invite  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  reader. 

“All  good  farming  is  the  result  of  science  api 
plied  to  the  practice  of  the  agricultural  art;  and 
of  late  years,  the  advantages  which  the  latter 
has  received  Irpm  the  former  have  been  unex- 
ampled. The  union  of  the^tw'O,  in  just  propor- 
tions, makes  the  perfect  farmer;  it  calls  into  ac- 
tion the  energies  of  the  mind;  it  leads  to  en- 
lightened experiment  and  investigation;  and 
when  men’s  minds  are  brought  into  the  exercise 
of  their  pow'ers,  advancement  in  any  profession 
is  the  natural  consequence.  There  is  no  art  or 
profession  that  requires  mental  exertion  more 
than  that  of  the  farmer;  and  the  ridicule  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  what  is  termed  book- 
farming, is  becoming  now,  in  a great  measure, 
obsolete.  Every  experiment  which  has  been 
made  in  agriculture,  unless  accidental,  has  been 
effected  by  experiment,  by  inquiry,  b}'  investi- 
gation. The  soil  is  the  material  on  which  we 
all  have  to  work;  and  in  order  to  render  this 
material  productive,  certain  agents  are  to  be 
employed.  The  application  of  these  agents 
may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  the 
leading  principles  are  the  same  in  all  countries. 
Let  the  intelligent  cultivator  cast  his  eyes  around 
him,  and  he  will  perceive  how'  much  he  is  in- 
debted to  others  for  the  success  which  crowns 
his  labors.  His  implements  are  constructed  in 
reference  to  correct  mechanical  principle.s;  his  . 
manures  ai  e preserved  and  applied  in  conformi- 
ty to  known  laws;  every  mineral  ingredient 
which  he  combines  Avith  the  soil,  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, and  its  virtues  tested;  and  every  just  prin- 
ciple AA'hich  governs  him  in  his  operations  has 
been  established  by  long  and  laborious  investi- 
gation. With  all  the  aids,  howeA'er,  which  ag- 
riculture has  deriA'ed  from  science,  the  practical 
part  is  still,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
in  a very  rude  state.  ImproArement  extend  at  a 
very  gradual  pace,  eA'en  Avith  those  means  of 
diffusing  information  AA'hich  the  press  offers  to 


all.  Witness  the  slow  progress  which  has  at- 
tended the  use  of  marl  in  the  south,  Avhich,  but 
for  the  unceasing  exertions  of  one  individual, 
AA’ould  even  at  this  time  be  but  little  knoAvn;  and 
AAhichin  fact  continues  to  be  unknoAA'nbe3’ond 
the  limits  of  his  OAvn  influence.  Lime  also,  a 
similar  and  no  less  powerful  agent  in  the  im- 
pr  jA'ement  of  soils,  has  been  scarcely  used  in 
the  south,  though  the  means  of  obtaining  it  aie 
at  hand  in  numerous  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  elevate  this  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture; to  make  the  knoAv  ledge  of  one  the  common 
property  of  all;  to  excite  a state  of  activity  in 
the  public  mind,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  that  renders  the  neces- 
sity of  agricultural  periodicals  indispensable. 
It  is  A'ery  true,  there  may  be  much  jn  .such  jour- 
nals AA-hii-h  maj'  not  be  immediatel)'  available 
to  the  cultivator.  But  eA'en  then,  their  general 
influences  and  tendencies  are  beneficial.  He  is 
enabled  to  keep  pace  Avith  the  improvements  of 
his  profession;  his  mind  is  gradually  directed  to 
a higher  standard  than  that  to  Avhich  he  has 
been  accustomed;  he  collects  a general  fund  cf 
knoAvledge,  Avhich  AA'ill  enable  him,  under  prc- 
pitious  circumstances,  to  conduct  his  operations 
intelligentlj'  and  successfully.  He  Avho  is  now- 
satisfied  to  moA'e  along  in  the  Avay  his  forefa- 
thers trod;  to  exhaust  the  soil  Avithout  returning 
an^-  thing  Avhich  has  been  extracted  from  it;  to 
dispense  Avith  the  light  Avhich  has  been  sheet  on 
his  path  by  other  minds,  and  to  make  no  effort  to 
enlighten  others  in  return,  is  liA'ing  forhimselt 
alone,  and  Aiill  leav'e  no  AA'orks  to  folloAv  after 
him.  Agricultural,  as  Avell  as  all  other  infor- 
mation, is  noAv  purchased  at  a cheap  rate;  cheap; 
compared  with'the  benefits  to  be  derirred  from  it. 
Undoubtedly  a man  ma}'  burthen  his  mind  with 
that  which  is  purely  speculath'e,  as  indeed  he 
may  reject  everj'  thing  but  AV'hat  he  has  beeu 
w'ont  to  practice;  but  these  are  extremes,  and 
the  just  medium  lies  between.  It  is,  as  we  haA’e 
said,  the  union  of  science  aed  practice,  the  ap- 
plication of  mind  to  the  objects  of  daily  pur- 
suit, that  makes  the  best  farmers  in  our  country. 
But  for  this  luiion,  what  Avould  be  the  condition 
of  those  faimers  who  are  noAv  most  successful! 
V/hat  we  learned  from  our  fathers,  wgs  to  im- 
poverish the  soil  by  sev'ere  .cropping.  They 
kneAA’  nothing  of  piaster  and  lime  and  marl; 
they  paid  littTe  or  no  attention  to  grasses  and 
manures;  but  drew  eA-erv'  thing  from  the  earth 
a kind  soil  would  yield,  wdthout  repairing  the 
exhaustion  Avhich  it  suffered.  It  is  obA'ious  that 
Ave  can  no  longer  thrive  on  the  same  fields  with- 
out great  iraproA-ement  in  our  husbandly.  It  is 
our  manifest  duty  then  to  endeav'or  to  restore 
what  has  been  lost,  or  else  it  may  hereafter  be 
justly  said  of  us,  that  we  haA'e  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  our  childrert’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

“The  only  effectual  means  that  Ave  are  aAA-are 
of,  calculated  to  diffuse  the  infoimation  of  which 
the  farming  community  stands  in  need,  are,  ie- 
gislatiA'e  action  in  some  foim  or  other;  agricul- 
tural schools,  agricultural  associations,  consti- 
tuted on  correct  principles,  and  agricultural 
journals.  Legislative  action,  for  any  efficient 
purpose,  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Our 
egi.slative  bodies  are  too  intent  on  politics,  and 
politics  is  a subject  of  loo  absorbing  a nature, 
to  permit  any  thing  not  connected  Avith  it  to 
claim  the  attention  it  deserAres.  EA'en  the  edu- 
catirn  of  our  youth,  notAvithstanding  conA'en- 
tions  haA'e  assembled,  and  numerous  memorials 
haA'e  been  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  not- 
withstanding ei'ery  man  is  convinced  that  the 
present  system  is  productive  of  no  positive  ben- 
efit, and  ought  to  be  superseded  by  a better;  even 
this  great  subject  is  almost  utterly  neglected,  so 
far  as  legislatiA'e  action  is  concerned.  Agricul- 
tural schools  would  be  an  admirable  means  of 
doing  good;  but  as  long  as  their  establishment 
depends  on  individual  exertion,  it  is  in  A'ain  to 
expect  to  see  them  in  operation.  Nothing  avail- 
able then  remains  but  agricultural  societies  and 
periodicals. 

“Of  agricultural  societies,  we  have  elsew'here 
in  this  number  of  the  Fanners’  Register  ex- 
pressed our  A'iews.  They  constitute  a powerful 
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agent  by  exciting  the  interest  of  the  commnnity 
and  creating  a spirit  of  emulation.  But  neither 
by  them  nor  any  other  agent  i-an  extensive  good 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  press. 
It  is  this  which  hnds,  or  should  find,  its  way  into 
every  man’s  house,  and  publishes  to.  all  whatev- 
er is  interesting  or  useful.” 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

HOME  BEET  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor— Many  are  ot  opinion  that  ’oeets 
degenerate,  and  good  seed  cannot  be  raised  at 
the  South.  This  is  a mi.staken  idea,  and  such 
is  doubt  it,  let  them  try  the  following  plan.— 
Have  the  ground  rvell  prepared,  -vyhich  is  very 
impcjtant  with  all  seed;  plant  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  in  the  drill,  and 
thin  to  about  six  inches,  keeping  the  ground 
loose  by  cultivation,  and  with  a favorable  sea- 
son you  will  make  fine  beets.  Then  if  you 
wishto  make  3'’our  own  seed  in  hard  times  like 
these,  and  save  your  sevenpences,  select  one  or 
two  of  3'our  best  beets,  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground,  drawing  a little  dirt  around  them  so 
they  be  somewhat  protected  through  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  remove  this  hill,  and  they  will  go 
to  seed  and  do  to  plant  the  next  spring.  But  if 
you.  wish  still  better  seed,  such  as  you  buy  in 
the  stores,  let  the  same  beet  remain  in  the 
ground  and  attend  as  before,  and  the  second 
crop  of  seed  wdll  be  as  good  or  better  than  those 
usuall}^  kept  in  the  seed  stores.  No  mi.stake. 

A Gardener. 

Green  County,  Ga. 

agricultural  SOCIETIEa 

Within  a few  years,  numerous  agricultural 
societies  have  been  formed  in  Virginia  and  the 
neighboring  States.  This  fact  clearlj^  indicates 
that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is,  progressing; 
for  men  seldom  combine  together,  except  on  im- 
portant occasions,  and  to  advance  objects  which 
they  deem  to  be  nearly  allied  wdth  the  welfare 
and  prosperitj’  of  the  community.  Agricultural 
addresses  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, almost  every  society  requiring  the  deliv- 
ery of  one  from  its  presiding  oliicer,  at  its  annu- 
al meeting.  Manj''  of  these  addresses  have  been 
distinguished  by  great  ability,  and  deserve  to  be 
diligently  studied.  They  breathe  the  .spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry;  record  the  progressive 
improvements  wdiich  have  been  made  in  agri- 
cultural science;  detail  improved  practices  and 
interesting  and  valuable  experiments;  and  there- 
by spread  before  the  people  a rich  store  of  infor- 
mation and  instruction,  calculated  to  lead  to 
beneficial  results. 

We  would  be  very  far  from  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  these  various  societies,  as  at  pre- 
sent organized.  They  have  done  much  good, 
and  their  influence  will  continue  to  be  extensive- 
ly felt.  For  the  most  part,  how^ever,  we  regard 
them  as  requiring  one  modification  to  render 
them  eminently  and  permanently  useful.  The 
offer  of  premiums,  it  is  true,  excites  emulation 
amongst  the  several  candidates  for  distinction. 
A patch  of  com,  or  wheat,  or  of  roots,  is  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  care,  and  a great  product 
is  obtained — ten  times  as  much  perhaps  as  un- 
der ordinary  culture.  Animalsjare  fed  and  pam- 
pered for  exhibition;  and  specimens  of  domestic 
manufacture,  showing  great  toil  and  ingenuity, 
are  displaj'ed  to  admiring  crow’'ds.  This  is  all 
highly  commendable,  and  highly  interesting. — 
These  exhibitions,  however,  should  rather  be 
considered  as  the  ornaviental  part  of  the  institu- 
tions, under  whose  auspices  they  are  gotten  up. 
We  would  also  recommend  a ivorlcing  depart- 
ment. An  example  has  been  set  by  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  Prince  George  county,  which  we 
consider  to  be  worthy  of  all  imitation.  It  is 


made  the  duty,  bj'  its  constitution,  of  every 
member  to  institute  one  or  more  experiments;  to 
conduct  them  with  care;  and  at  stated  periods  to 
report  the  results,  w'hether  favorable  or  other- 
ivise,  This  plap  opens  the  whole  field  of  action. 
Farmers  disagree,  more  or  less,  concerning  al- 
most every  operation.  Even  the  cultivation  of 
our  universal  crop,  nameljq  Indian  com,  is  the 
subject  of  great  contrariety  of  opinion;  some 
think  it  best  to  lay  it  by  at  an  early  stage,  others 
coniending  for  late  working;  some  also  being  in 
tavor  of  shallow  culture,  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  and  others  of  deep  culture  and  tearing  the 
roots  to  pieces.  The  cotton  plant  loo,  the  great 
.staple  of  the  south,  liable  as  it  is  to  so  man}" 
casualties  and  diseases,  offers  a fit  subj  ect  of  in- 
vestigation for  the  combined  action  of  societies. 
Whether  a greatly  increased  production  would 
add  much  to  the  net  incomes  ot  the  planters  is 
perhaps  que.stionable;  but  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  culture,  and  the  discovery  of  some  pro- 
tection of  the  plant  again.st  blight  and  other  dis- 
eases, whereby  a certain  product  might  be  attain- 
able, would,  at  any  rate,  leave  a considerable 
amount  of  labor  to  be  directed  to  other  objects. 
Such  improvement  and  consequent  increased 
production  has  indeed  been  already  claimed  by 
a planter  in  Alabama,  who  asserts  that  the  crop 
is  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  ten  fold  the 
usual  average,  without  materially  adding  to  the 
expense  of  culture.  And  in  regard  to  wTeat, 
which  is  the  main  stay  of  farmers  of  the  middle 
States,  it  has  become  so  uncertain  of  late  years, 
that  it  strongly  invites  to  a course  of  judicious 
experiments.  Wiihout  doubt,  the  most  formi- 
dable evil  to  which  it  is  liable  is  the  rust.  Far- 
mers individually,  as  vv^ell  as  societies  collect- 
ivmlv,  should  use  every  exertion  in  order  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  guarding  against  its  rava- 
ges. That  these  means  are  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  diligently  and  intelligently  seek  after 
them,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  Our  cli- 
mate has  experienced  no  e.ssential  modification; 
seed  time  and  harvest  remain  the  same;  but  the 
constitution  of  our  soils  may  have  undergone 
some  material  change  under  a long  course  of 
culture.  The  remedy  therefore  that  would  seem 
at  least  in  part,  to  be  indicated,  is  to  restore  to 
their  constitution  those  ingredients  which  are 
best  adapted  to  nouri.sh  and  sustain  the  grain. 

So  also  of  other  crops,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least.  It  is  to  enable  cultivators  to  attain 
some  uniformity  in  their  managememt;  to  col- 
lect information  on  numerous  unsettled  points; 
to,  test  the  value  of  new  varieties  of  plants;  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  making,  preserving 
and  applying  manures;  in  short,  to  throw  light 
upon  every  thing,  and  every  operation  pertain- 
ing to  agricultural  and  rural  economy — that 
such  a coarse  of  experimenting  recommends  it- 
self to  the  practical  farmer.  And  not  the  least 
beneficial  effect  which  such  a practice  would 
produce  would  be  its  tendency  to  call  the  mind 
into  action,  and  to  induce  habits  of  observation 
and  inquiry. — Farmers’  Register. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  remark  we  have  somewhere,  mnf  with, 
and  it  is  very  probably  true,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  made  greater  advances  within  the 
last  half  century,  than  in  the  eighteen  centuries 
preceding.  Among  other  improvements  those 
which  have  been  made,  in  the.  implements  of 
husbandry  are  very  great,  and  they  are  still  in 
rapid  progress.  There  is  scarcely  an  imple- 
ment used  by  the  farmer  forty  years  ago,  that  is 
not  now  more  or  less  improv^ed  in  its  model  and 
construction,  and  a great  many  new  and  almost 
invaluable  implements  have  been  added,  These 
iinprovements  not  only  abridge  manual  labor  to 
a highly  important  extent,  but  they  enable  the 
farmer  to  do  his  work  bettei . A number  of  ex- 
amples in  point  might  be  given,  but  we  need 
only  mention  the  improved  plough  and  harrow, 
the  cotton  gin,  &c.  It  is  manifest  that  the  com- 
munity of  farmers  in  which  improved  agricul- 
tural implements  are  introduced  and  employed, 
enjoys  decided  advantages  oyer  that  in  wlxich 
I the  oldj  unwieldy,  inconvenient  implements  are 


still  made  use  of.  The  one  is  supplied  with  a 
certain  ready  force  and  a skill  inmeremachincr 
ry,  which  the  other  must  supply  (if  supplied  at 
all)  with  increased  wear  and  waste  of  human 
sinews.  There  is  perhaps  nothing,  therefore, 
so  vv'ell  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural 
prosperity  and  increase  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  a country,  as  the  introduction  of  improved 
implements  of  husbandry. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  toourAgrh 
cultural  societies,  generally,  to  give  something 
more  of  their  attention  to  this  subject.  Premi- 
ums are  not  so  frequently  offered  as  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see,  for  the"  best  ploughs,  the  best 
harrows,  clover  machines,  hemp  knives,  com 
crushers,  &c.  In  the  northern  States,  this 
branch  of  improvement  fias  not  been  overlook- 
ed, but  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
great  emulation  has  been  excited  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  machines  by  the  liberal  premiums 
of  Societies,  and  the  patriotic  energies  of  indi^ 
vidual  agriculturists.  The  consequence  is,  a 
ver}"  decided  impro’-ement  in  all  farmers’  tools, 
and  none  more  than  the  plough,  with  which  re- 
gular tests  are  made  in  ploughing  matches,  su- 
perintended by  society  01  ganizalisns. 

D.A.IRY  Secret. — Have  ready  two  pans  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  on  the  milk’s  coming  to  the  dairy, 
take  the  hot  pans  out  of  the  water,  put  the  milk 
into  one  of  them,  and  cover  it  with  the  other. — 
This  will  occasion  great  augmentation  in  the 
thickne.ss  and  quality  of  the  cream. — Al.  Cult. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  March  28. 

Cotton. — The  market,  since  our  repoit  of 
Tuesday  last,  remained  in  a very  quiet  state  till 
after  the  arrival,  on  Saturday,  of  the  news  per 
the  Columbia,  at  Boston,  bringing  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  4th  instant,  showing  a farthei  de- 
cline of  Jd.  in  that  market;  since  which  there 
has  been  some  more  activity  in  our  market , and 
sales  have  been  made  at  J to  i cent  decline. — 
W e quote  to  6 cents  as  extremes — principal 
sa,les  to  cents, 

Exchange.— Itt'hQxa.Xes  for  Exchange  aie  w"ith- 
out  change,  being  at  par  on  all  points  north  and 
east  of  us.  Central  money  25  ® 30  cent  dis- 
count. Alabama  notes  20  ® 25  cent  discount. 
Other  depreciated  notes  are  difficult  of  sale  at 
any  price. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  H.  COLMAN- 

DEUVEKED  BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP 
MONROE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  improvement  oi  agriculture  may  be  said 
to  comprise  two  objects;  first,  the  improvement 
oi  the  art  of  cultivation,  and  second,  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
cultivators.  The  improvement  of  the  former 
is  a small  matter  compared  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter; the  improvement  of  the  latter,  understood 
in  its  best  sense,  must  essentially  aid  the  im- 
provement of  the  fonuer.  * * * 

1.  If  we  apply  this  test  to  our  present  hus- 
bandry, we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  the  perfection 
of  the  art.  If  we  look  first  at  the  amount  of 
products,  even  in  this  favored  region  of  western 
New  York,  the  average  yield  falls  far  below  the 
possible  yield;  and  by  the  possible  )deld,  I mean 
not  a mere  theoretical  or  speculative  p roduction, 
but  that  which  has  actually  been  accomplished. 
Of  wheat,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
state  that  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed,  and 
this  in  the  most  favored  districts,  twenty  bu.shels 
to  the  acre.  Now,  I have  known  thirty  bashels 
to  be  taken  on  large  fields,  forty  bushels,  fifty 
bushels,  and  upon  one  large  tract  sixty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  I speak  now  of  home  pro- 
duction, and  not  of  foreign  countries.  In  this 
matter,  likewise,  there  is  little  reason  to  ques- 
tion these  statements,  as  the  wheat  crop  is  easi- 
ly, and  almost  always  measured  with  exactness, 
in  the  half-bushel  or  by  weight;  but  reports  of 
very  large  crops  of  Indian  corn,  are  always  dis- 
trusted by  the  sceptical,  on  the  ground  that  the 
corn  may  have  been  measured  in  the  ear,  or 
only  a portion  of  the  field  may  have  been  mea- 
sured, and  the  rest  made  matter  of  inference;  or 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  shrinkage.  In 
respect,  however,  to  Indian  corn,  making  all  the 
abatements  for  error  that  the  incredulous  may 
require,  it  will  appear  that  such  yields  have 
been  obtained  as  should  make  the  farmers,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  meager  crops  usually  ob- 
tained, at  least  open  their  eyes,  if  in  truth  such 
men  have  any  eyes  to  open.  I have  been  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  when  informed  by  farmers 
in  western  New  York,  whose  good  judgment 
and  intelligence  cannot  be  distrusted,  that  the  av- 
erage yield  of  Indian  corn  does  not  exceed  25 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  fifty  bushels  are  not 
an  extraordinary  crop.  I havm  known  seventy- 
five  bushels  per  acre  to  be  the  ordinary  yield  of 
one  farmer,  whose  cultivation  was  extensive. 
I have  had  authentic  information  of  the  crops 
of  Indian  corn  of  one  farmer,  having  for  years 
exceeded  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  shelled 
and  measured  accurately  in  the  half-bushel,  in 
the  spring.  I have  known,  upon  the  most  un- 
doubted testimony,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bushels 
per  acre,  produced  in  localities  which  seemed 
most  inauspicious. 

In  respect  to  grass,  the  crop  of  hay  does  not 
probably  average  more  than  one  and  a half  ton 
per  acre.  Now  I have  known  many  crops  of 
three  tons  per  acre  on  extensive  fields;  and  in 
one  case  I knew  more  than  twenty -nine  tons  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  year  in  two  cuttings,  upon 
six  acres  ol  land.  In  respect  to  potatoes,  the 
yield  is  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  I have  produced  crops  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  bushels,  and 
have  known  repeatedly  seven  hundred  bushels 


per  acre,  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

I might  instance  other  crops;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  refen-ed  to  these,  to  show  that  our 
husbandry  in  general,  in  respect  to  its  produc- 
tiveness, is  far  inferior  to  what  it  may  be.  In 
many  cases  our  soil  is  not  inferior  to  any  which 
the  sun  shines  upon.  There  is  in  our  climate 
no  hindrance  to  the  highest  measure  of  produc- 
tion. The  large  crops  to  which  I refer,  are  the 
result  of  skilful  and  superior  cultivation.  They 
do  not  come  by  chance.  They  show  what  skill 
and  labor  can  efiect.  It  will  be  said  that  they 
involve  an  expensive  cultivation,  but  in  every 
case  within  my  knowledge,  they'  have  rendered 
an  ample  return  for  all  the  labor  and  expense 
incurred.  An  observing  farmer  willpeiceive 
that  in  most  cases  a few  extra  bushels  in  the 
yield  constitute  all  the  profit  of  a crop.  Thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  may  barely  pay  the  expen- 
■ses  of  cultivation;  but  fifty  bushels,  without  any 
increase  of  land,  or  labor  in  planting,  cultivat- 
ing or  harvesting,  may  leave  a clear  profit  of 
twenty'-  bu.shels  per  acre.  It  will  be  said  that 
such  cultivation  exhausts  the  soil.  It  does  not 
exhaust  the  soil  any' more  than  poor  cultivation 
exhausts  the  soil;  and  it  is  followed  with  this 
remarkable  difference,  that  it  affords  the  means 
of  enriching  the  soil  and  restoring  its  exhausted 
energies,  which  poor  cultivaticn  does  not.  Who 
ever  heard  tliat  a farm  became  exhausted  bv 
good  cultivation!  Whose  farms  are  in  the  best 
condition;  the  farms  of  those  who  grow  the 
poorest,  or  those  who  raise  the  largest  crops! 
Farms  may  be  exhausted  by'  growing  the  same 
crop  too  often,  in  immediate  succession  on  the 
same  land;  by  carrying  off  the  products  from, 
instead  of  consuming  them  on  the  farm,  and 
thus  returning  nothing  to  replenish  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  manure;  but  under  a wise  and  skil- 
ful and  liberal  husbandly,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a country  exhausted  of  its  fertility  by 
production.  Look  at  our  immense  forests,  and 
calculate  what  an  enormous  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  is  contained  in  the  timber  upon  an 
acre  of  ground.  But  is  the  soil  impoverished 
or  enriched  by  it!  Is  not  the  vegetable  pabulum, 
the  food  of  plants,  constantly  increased  by  the 
growth  of  this  heavy  timber!  Would  land  be- 
come more  rich  by  leaving  it  uncovered  and 
without  plants!  Does  a naked  fallow  enrich 
the  soil!  A fallow  may'  benefit  the  farmer  by 
the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds.  The  land  is 
benefited  by'  being  stirred,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  and  dew,  and  frost,  and  rain. 
But  would  a fallow  kept  constantly  clean,  and 
extended  even  through  a series  of  years,  do  any 
thing  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil!  Un- 
doubtedly, a large  proportion  of  the  carbon  of 
which  plants  are  composed,  of  the  food  of  plants 
is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  of  that  which  is 
abov^  the  ground,  and  that  which  is  within  the 
ground;  but  as  undoubtedly  this  is  received  only 
through  the  organization  of  the  plant,  through 
its  leaves  and  stem.  The  living  plant  itself  de- 
composes the  atmosphere,  and  appropriates  to 
its  own  growth  and  nourishment'  that  which  it 
requires.  So,  likewise,  it  decomposes  the  vege- 
table matter  already  existing  in  the  soil,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  recovers  the  food,  which,  in 
the  dissolution  of  a previous  vegetable  growth, 
has  there  been  stored  up  for  it,  and  is  held  ready 
for  its  use.  With  the  exception  of  the  salts  or 
the  mineral  substances,  which  are  found  in 


plants,  and  which  in  any  case  constitute  com- 
paratively a very  small  proportion  of  their  sub- 
stance, they  derive  all  their  food  and  nourish- 
ment from  the  air,  either  directly'  or  indirectly; 
directly  through  the  leaves  and  stems,  by  a pro- 
cess of  absorption  well  understood,  in  which  the 
elements  of  the  air  are  decomposed,  and  its  car- 
bon appropriated;  and  indirectly  through  the  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  or  humus  of  the  soil,  it- 
self the  product  of  former  vegetable  growth. — 
So  far  then  from  vegetable  production  serving 
to  impoverish  the  soil,  it  is  the  means  of  in- 
crea.sing  its  fertility.  In  proportion  as  yve  culti- 
vate and  enrich  our  lands  from  their  own  re- 
sources, under  a judicious  arrangement  and 
management,  they  become  constantly'  more  and 
more  fertile.  By  the  beneficent  constitution  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  earth,  Avhile  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  man  and  beast,  is  design- 
ed to  become  more  productive,  or  to  keep  up  its 
richness,  from  its  own  activity.  It  is  like  the 
fountain  of  true  charity,  and  beautifully' emble- 
matical of  the  Divine  beneficence;  the  more  it 
expends  the  more  its  abundance  increases.  It 
is  like  the  human  mind;  the  more  active  it  is 
rendered,  the  more  its  powers  are  invigorated; 
the  more  it  does  the  more  it  can  do;  and  the 
more  its  treasures  are  poured  out,  the  more  its 
fullness  is  enlarged.  The  great  object  ol  the 
art  of  agriculture  is  therefore  y'et  to  be  achieved. 
AVhat  has  been  done  once,  can  be  done  again. 
There  is  no  monopoly'  of  power  in  this  ca^e. — 
Nature  is  uniform  in  her  laws  and  operations. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  that  “fortune  favois  the 
brave;”  that  is,  men  find  their  powers  increased 
with  their  activity;  according  to  the  Latin  pro- 
verb, “they  are  able  because  they'  believe  them- 
selves able.”  In  many'  respects  they'  command 
fortune.  Taking  advantage  of  the  simple.st  of 
nature’s  law.s,  and  using  her  forces  as  she  de- 
signed they  should  be  used,  she  is  never  want- 
ing on  her  part,  but  seconds  every  effort  for  im- 
provement; and  the  more  readily  and  cheerfully' 
as  these  efcirts  are  the  more  spirited,  energetic 
and  determined.  If  any'  man  has  raised  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  sixty'  bushels  of 
wheat  to  an  acre,  who  w'ill  pretend  that  it  cannot 
be  done  again!  No  farmer,  who  deserves  to  be 
called  a farmer  in  the  highest  sense,  and  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  of  this  nature’s  nobility', 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  ought  to  remain  content  un- 
til he  has  done  it.  When  he  has  accomplished 
this,  then  he  should  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
done  even  much  more  than  this.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a limit  bey'ond  which  w'e  cannot  ad- 
vance. All  human  attainments  are  necessarily' 
finite.  But  who  know's  where  this  limit  is! — 
Who  ever  Avent  so  far  as  to  be  certain  that  he 
could  go  no  farther!  The  difference  betw'een 
that  which  cultivation  has  produced  already'  in 
some  hands,  and  that  which  is  ordinarily  produ- 
ced, is  very  great,  and  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
enterprise  and  ambition  of  most  farmers,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  let  them  make  the  at- 
tempt to  do  all  they  can  do,  or  rather  all  that 
can  be  done.  They  may'  not  succeed  at  once. 
Few  men  succeed  at  once  in  any  great  enterprise. 
But  let  them  try  again,  and  again,  and  again. — 
If,  after  doing  their  best,  they  fall  short  of  the 
goal  of  their  hopes  and  expectations,  y'et  there  is 
a great  pleasure  in  trydng.  There  is  a great  sa- 
tisfaction to  a genei  ous  mind,  in  the  mere  pur- 
suit of  a good  and  useful  object.  An  immense 
benefit  comes  to  the  community'  from  an  exam- 
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pie  of  intelligent  and  persevering  exertion.  Let 
there  be  a generous  ambition  and  a constant 
stimulus  to  enterprise,  in  all  the  departments  ot 
human  industry  and  activity.  When  the  heart 
beats,  the  impulse  is  felt  throughout  the  Irame; 
find  yoUj,  cannot  quicken  the  stream  of  life  in 
pny  one  part,  without  apceleratipg  the  circula- 
tion through  the  whole  body.  Go  on,  then,  try- 
ing to  do  better  and  better.  The  farmers  have 
been  too  often  the  sport  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity foi  their  sluggishness,  their  inditfeience 
to  improvement,  and  their  incredulity  in  respect 
to  what  has  been  done,  where  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary has  been  etfected.  Injustice  has  often, 
but  not  always,  been  done  to  them  in  this  matr 
ter.  They  should  shake  off  this  apathy.  T hey 
should  wake  up.  While  every  other  art  is  ad- 
vancing in  the  career  of  improvement,  almost 
with  the  speed  of  a locomotive  engine,  they 
should  whip  up  their  team,  and  not  be  distanced 
in  the  competition.  There  is  a beautiful  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  agiicultural  emula- 
tion. In  many  of  the  pursuits  oi  life,  one  man 
gets  rich  by  making  another  man  poor.  He 
climbs  the  ladder  by  putting  his  foot  on  another 
naan’s  shoulder;  or,  he  builds  his  own  dwelling 
out  of  the  fragments  of  his  neighbor’s,  which 
he  has  undermined.  This  is  often  a crying  in- 
justice, and  inflicts  many  bitter  mortifications, 
or  arouses  vindictive  and  tiger  passions.  Emu- 
lation in  agricultural  improvement  enkindles  no 
such  balel'ul  fires.  A man  can  make  no  im- 
provements in  husbandry,  without  at  once  ex- 
tending the  know']  edge  and  advantages  oi  them 
to  others.  The  enlargement  of  capacities  of  the 
soil,  and  every  increase  of  its  productions,  con- 
fers an  immediate  benefit  upon  the  w^hole  com- 
munity. 

I proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  sub- 
ject suggested;  that  is,  the  improvement  of  the 
lanns  themselves.  It  wall  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  agriculture  is  a great  art;  and 
that  its  improvement  demands  the  highest  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind.  If  there 
was  ever  a subject  presenting  food  for  intellect- 
ual inquiry,  that  subject  is  agriculture,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  most  subtle  operations,  and 
the  deepest  my'steries  of  nature.  It  is  the  mind 
w'hich  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Without  it,  man  would  be  a mere  machine;  with 
it,  he  becomes  a divinity.  It  is  lor  the  farmers 
to  come  to  a knowdedge  of  the  true  character  of 
their  great  calling,  and  place  it  where  it  belongs, 
amopg  the  liberal  prpfessions,  and  among  the 
most  exalted  of  sciences.  Formerly,  whenever 
there  was  a lame  or  deformed  child  in  the  famh 
ly,  it  was  thought  he  would  dc  for  a tailor  or  a 
minister;  and  if  he  were  a dunce  or  a bloclf- 
head,  he  w'ould  answ'er  for  a farmer.  These 
prejudices  are  gone,  and  that  stock  is  nearly 
worked  out.  Agriculture  is  assuming  its  pro- 
per place  among  the  pursuits  of  men;  and  yield- 
ing to  none  under  heaven  in  usefulness,  ip  hon- 
esty, and  intrinsic  respectability,  let  us  seek  to 
prove,  that  while  it  presents  objects  to  call  out 
and  interest,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most  improved  talents  which  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Agriculture  is  not  a mere  physical  effort  or 
labor.  It  is  a science.  It  is  a branch  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy;  and  its  improvement  and 
perfection,  if  ever  it  is  to  reach  perfection,  are  as 
dependent  upon  the  application  and  instrumen- 
tality of  mind,  intellectual  perception,  intellec- 
tual skill,  knowdedge,  I will  add  gepius,  as  any 
art  or  science,  which  is  the  subject  of  man’s 
power  or  attainment. 

I am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  light  in  which 
it  is  usually  regarded.  The  public  sentiment  in 
this  respect  needs  to  be  reformed  and  strengthen- 
ed. Justice  has  not  been  done  to  this  art.  It  is 
encouraging  to  belive,  that  in  this  matter,  public 
opinion  is  undergoing  a favorable  change.  I 
am  anxious  to  see  agriculture  occupying  the 
place  among  the  humane,  liberal  and  intellectu- 
al arts,  which  belongs  to  it.  But  if  it  would 
reach  and  maintain  that  station,  it  must  prove 
itself  deserving.  It  may  be  carried  to  the  throne 
by  acclamalion;  but,  as  the  public  judgment  is 


constantly  becoming  more  enlightened  and  se- 
vere, it  cannot  maintain  its  ascendancy  unless  it 
is  w'orthy  of  it.  The  laurels  w'ill  be  plucked  from 
its  brow,  if  they  are  not  the  rewards  of  merit. — 
It  can  prove  itself  worthy  to  rank  among  the  li- 
beral and  enlightened  arts,  only  by  becoming 
itself  liberal  and  enlightened.  Study,  inquiry, 
reading  and  knowledge,  are  as  much* demanded 
foi  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  agricul- 
ture, as  for  that  of  any  art  .or  science,  W e may 
expect  from  science,  inquiry  and  the  efforts  of 
genius,  the  same  advantages  here  as  in  any  oth- 
er place  or  objects  where  they  may  be  applied. 

* f * * * =1: 

I proceed  now"  to  the  consideration  of  a means 
of  elevating  the  agricultural  profession  of  more 
importance,  because  of  much  more  efficient  in- 
fluence, than  any  to  w'hich  I have  referred;  and 
that  is  education,  knowledge,  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

I have  already  said  that  the  glory  of  men  is 
his  mind.  If  his  animal  nature  is  curious,  and 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  his  intellectual  nature 
is  transcendent  apd  divine,  This  places  him  at 
the  head  of  the  animal  creation.  In  his  mind 
as  in  the  seed  lie  the  undeveloped  elements  of 
moral  grow'th,  and  the  secret  sources  of  that  en- 
ergetic authority  which  subjects  the  most  pow- 
erful elements  of  the  physical  world  to  his 
sceptre,  and  makes  him  “the  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.”  In  ap  art,  involving  many  of  the 
most  w'onderfitl  operations — and  agricul.ure  is 
that  art — dealing  in  the  most  subtle  agencies  in 
nature,  and  presenting  even  to  the  casual  obser- 
ver, in  cultivation  and  in  vegetable  and  animal 
growth,  a succession  of  miracles,  where  is  there 
moroe  ccasion  for  the  most  subtle  inquiries  of 
philosophy^ 

To  the  careless  observer  the  deposite  of  a 
seed  in  the  earth,  its  germination,  its  after  cul- 
tivation, its  progressive  growth  and  its  ultimate 
maturity,  are  matters  of  such  eveiy  day  occur- 
rence, that  they  create  no  surprise,  and  are  sel- 
dom remarked.  But  they  are  all  replete  with 
wonders,  which  in  their  solution  have  hitherto 
defied  to  a large  extent  the  most  subtle  search- 
ings of  the  most  subtle  minds.  Where  does 
life  repose  in  this  dried  kernel,  so  small  and  to 
all  appearance  so  utterly  inertl  What  secret 
agency  sw'ells  and  protrudes  the  germl  By 
what  power  does  it  force  its  w"ay  above  the  sur- 
face and  gradually  expand  its  leaves,  and  put 
forth  its  flowers,  and  mature  its  fruit?  How 
and  where  does  it  gather  and  assort,  and  at  its 
pleasure  use  or  reject  the  various  materials 
which  go  to  form  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  flow- 
er, the  fruit?  How  does  it  construct  its  exqui- 
site cells  and  pierce  its  delicate  tubes,  and  elab- 
orate its  juices,  and  drink  in  the  subtle  gases 
that  float  around  it,  keeping  that  which  it  needs, 
sending  back  that  w'hich  it  does  not  need,  doing 
that  by  its  own  spontaneous  energy,  which  the 
chemist  deems  the  highest  triumph  of  his  skill, 
and  framing  its  w^onderlul  organism,  and  com- 
pounding its  peculiar  odors,  and  mixing  in  ex- 
act proportions  its  beautiful  colors;  and  all  this 
while,  be  the  situation  or  soil,  the  appliances  or 
manures,  what  they  may,  remaining  true  to  its 
kind,  so  that  the  grasses  do  not  change  into  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  nor  the  bulbotts  roots  trans- 
form themselves  into  the  cereal  grains?  Be3’'ond 
all  question  all  these  operations  go  on  according 
to  fixed  laws,  perfectly  simple  in  their  operation, 
if  we  could  but  understand  that  operation;- and 
no  more  the  effect  of  chance  or  accident,  or  di- 
rect interference  of  the  divine  artist  than  any 
other  of  the  regular  operations  of  the  material 
world.  But  what  are  the  influences  and  effects 
of  seed  and  soil,  of  heat  and  light  and  electricity 
and  gravity,  of  dew  and  rain,  and  air,  and  ma- 
nure, and  culture,  by  what  power  exerted,  by 
what  circumstances  controlled,  all  these  are 
matters  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and  as  yet 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  approached. 
The  rearing  and  improvement  of  live  stock,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
animal  physiology,  are  matters  likewise  coming 
directly  within  the  province  of  the  farmer,  full 
of  food  for  the  inquisitive  mind,  and  opening  a 


wide  field  of  inquiry.  Is  education  then  of  no 
value  to  the  farmer?  Has  knowledge  no  use  to 
him?  Is  his  profession  a matter  of  mere  servile 
and  animal  toil?  Has  the  mind  no  w'ork  to  per- 
form here?  Is  this  art  to  form  an  exception  to 
every  other? 

How  far  is  the  art  in  any  country  from  hav- 
ing reached  the  highest  point  of  productiveness? 
Where  and  when,  indeed,  has  the  actual  capa- 
city of  a single  acre  been  tested?  Is  there  no 
room  for  inquiry,  for  the  exertion  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind  to  determine  this  point? — 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  rearing  and  management  of  live  stock.  Any 
man  who  compares  an  improved  Durham  short 
horn,  or  a full-blooded  Merino  or  Dishley  sheep, 
with  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  and  dogs 
not  perceive  how  much  has  been  effected  by  the 
exertion  of  the  highest  measure  of  intelligence 
and  skill  directed  by  science,  and  how  much 
more  is  yet  to  be  hoped  for  by  renewed  and  con- 
tinued efforts,  seems  doomed  to  a hopeless  stu- 
pidit}". 

If  at  the  same  time  ve  lopk  back  to  what 
has  been  gained  in  the  actual  increase  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  we  shall  see  equal  rea- 
sons to  acknowledge  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  application  of  mind  to  this  art,  and  to 
take  courage  in  view  of  Avhat  may  hereafter  be 
gained.  Ihat'e  already  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject. tialfa  centuryago,  fifty  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  to  the  acre  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  yield.  A crop  of  a hundred  bush- 
els is  not  now  uncommon,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  have  been  produced  in  this 
State.  In  Scotland  a few  years  since,  thirty 
bushejs  of  wheqt  would  have  been  bej'ond  the 
average  yield  eA"en  of  the  best  culthm don.  Un- 
der a system  of  under-draining  and  subsoil 
ploughing,  sixty  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  system  of  leaving  half  the  ground 
fallow  deemed  indispensable,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit the  exhausted  lands;  noAV,  by  a judiciotrs 
rotation,  alternating  white  and  green  crops,  the 
land  is  kept  uninterruptedly  in  production. 

Education  may  be  considered  in  ttvo  aspects; 
first  as  general,  embracing  all  the  common  subr 
jects  of  reading  and  inquiry;  second  as  specific, 
limiting  itself  to  the  particular  objects  of  the  ag- 
ricultural art.  Both  are  equally  conducive  to 
the  respectability  of  the  profession.  We  see 
every  Avhere,  what  an  influence  and  standing 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  mind  gives  to  every 
man  who  has  it  in  our  community.  No  official 
station,  no  mass  ot  wealth  so  efeyales  a man; 
and  even  if  we  were  cursed  with  the  aristocratic 
distinctions  Avhich  prevail  in  other  countries, 
such  is  the  .spreading  influence  of  intelligence, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  would  enable 
the  man  to  overtop  them  all.  To  attain  exceL 
lence  in  any  art,  the  principles  of  that  art  re- 
quire to  be  made  the  objects  of  specific  inquiry 
and  study.  But  giving  to  these  considerations 
all  the  prominence  we  may,  success  in  any  art 
or  science  will  essentially  depend,  not  merely 
and  not  more,  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  parti* 
cular  principles  or  elements  connected  with  it, 
than  upon  the  strengthening  and  enlargement 
of  the  mind  by  general  knoAvledge. 

We  must  likewise  observe  an  obArious  dis- 
tinction betAveen  the  knoAvledge  of  the  practice 
of,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  an 
art.  Men  may  thoroughly  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  art,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
its  manipulations.  The  philosopher  may  in- 
vestigate and  explain  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  common  farmer,  the  principles  of  ve- 
getation, and  the  operation  of  manures,  without 
himself  haviqg  even  so  much  as  reared  a single 
flower,  or  stuck  even  a garden  spade  into  the 
ground.  In  order  to  a successful  practice,  the 
art  must  be  learnt  as  well  as  the  science,  the  ex- 
ecution as  well  as  the  theor}".  The  best  pros- 
pect of  success  is  when  they  are  united;  when 
science  directs  the  application  of  art,  and  art  in 
its  turn  demonstrates  the  lessons,  and  shows  the 
proper  qualifications  and  necessary  limitations 
of  scientific  principles. 

To  render  the  profession  as  respectable  as  it 
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may  be,  they  should  be  combined;  The  farm- 
er’s vocation  in  this  respect  presents  singular 
and  extraordinary  advatitagds;  His  seasons  of 
relaxation  from  toil  in  our  favored  climate  fui  - 
bish  enviable  opportunities  for  reading  and  in- 
quiry. Besides  this,  none  of  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  excepting  where  they  are  excessive,  re- 
quire any  intensity  ol  application  or  any  ab- 
fetraction  of  mind,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  most  active  exercise  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers on  subjects  quite  foreign  from  his  immediate 
occupation.  The  farmer  may  commune  inti- 
mately with  nature  even  when  bending  over  his 
hoe;  he  may  talk  reverentially  with  God  about 
his  wonder-working  providence  from  between 
the  handles  of  his  plough;  and  he  may  often  in 
his  fields  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a divine  philos- 
ophy speaking  to  his  soul,  as  the  shepherds 
heard  a message  from  Heaven,  while  they  were 
counting  the  stars  and  Avatching  their  sleeping 
flocks  upon  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

MANURE. 

Comparative  benefits  of  Manure  turned  under  or 

applied  on  the  top.  By  Dr.  W.  J.  Dupuy. 

Your  society  requires  of  each  member  to  con- 
tribute something  in  the  Avay  ol’  experiment  to 
advance  the  great  cause  of  agriculture.  Al- 
though just  recovered  from  a .severe  indisposi- 
tion, I am,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  be  a delin- 
quent, though  I must  m’ge  that  as  a reason  for 
the  very  brief  and  summary  Avay  in  Avhich  my 
communication  shall  be  made. 

I proposed  at  your  last  meeting  to  give  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment,  the  object  of  Avhich  was 
to  establish  the  comparative  merits  of  falloAving 
in  putrescent  manures  with  marl,  and  of  the  ap- 
plication ol  similar  manure,  on  the  surface,  af- 
ter the  falloAving  in  of  marl. 

During  the  summer  of  ’41,  I marled  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  piece  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  250 
bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I should  suppose 
the  land  would  not  produce  one  barrel  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  in  its  unimproved  state.  During  the 
month  of  November,  I began  to  haul  out,  as  I 
found  leisure,  Avith  a pair  of  carriage  horses, 
good  putrescent  manure,  from  my  lot  in  tOAvn,  I 
•should  say  about  the  same  quantity  to  the  acre, 
of  which  marl  was  appUed.  In  the  month  of 
January,  the  marl  and  manure  having  been  scat- 
tered, the  field  Avas  fallowed.  I will  say,  how- 
CA'cr,  that  up  to  this  time,  not  more  than  half 
the  field  had  been  manured.  The  manuring 
progressed,  without  any  delay,  after  the  fallow- 
ing, upon  that  portion  which  had  not  been  ma- 
nured, though  fallowed  Avith  the  marl  as  before 
stated,  i Avas  not  able  to  procure  manure  enough 
of  the  same  richness  to  extend  throughout  the 
field,  though  enough  to  extend  a considerable 
distance  beyond,  and  contiguous  to  that  which 
was  turned  under.  The  last  of  the  field  was 
manured  in  the  spring,  with  the  best  rotted  ma- 
nure which  I could  procure  from  my  winter 
farm-pen — all  spread  broadcast.  The  whole 
field  Avas  cultivated  alike.  Throughout  the 
whole  season,  a marked  diflerence  corftd  be  seen 
to  the  line,  through  the  field,  in  favor  of  that 
portion  Avhere  the  manure  was  turned  in  at  the 
time  of  falloAving;  that  which  was  top-dressed 
in  the  spring,  with  the  farm-pen  manure  raised 
during  the  previous  winter,  being  inferior  to 
either.  And  here  I Avould  remark,  that  the  the- 
ory of  the  decomposition  of  manures,  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  them  in  a partially  de- 
cayed state  in  order  to  secure  the  dissipating 
gasses,  has,  in  my  opinion,  led  to  the  opposite 
error  of  applying  them  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently decomposed.  Such  has  been  the  result 
of  my  experience  for  years.  It  may  perhaps 
be  my  misfortune  in  not  knowing  the  precise 
state  when  the  manure  should  be  applied. — 
Though,  in  fact,  I have  been  able  to  get  very 
little  from  my  winter  farm-pen  in  a suitable 
state,  (according  to  my  notion,)  to  apply  during 
the  spring,  notAvithstanding  it  has  been  my  prac” 
tice  to  heap  it  in  February,  which  very  much 
facilitates  the  decay,  ’With  these  views,  I have 


been  compelled  to  let  a great  portion  of  my  faim- 
peh  manure  remain  for  summer  application. — 
On  this  subject  I should  be  glad  to  be  properly 
informed. 

I regret  that  I am  not  able  to  state  to  the  soci- 
ety, in  something  like  dettiniie  terms,  the  coim 
parative  product  on  the  different  portions  of  the 
field,  as  I had  proposed.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  Augu.st  there  was  an  easterl}''  storm, 
AA'hich  laid  prostrate  the  com.  NotAvithstanding 
this,  however,  (although  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,)  a measurement 
could  have  been  made,  but  in  a journey  which 
I took  about  tlie  time  of  gathering  corn,  my 
hands  had,  before  my  return  home,  gotten  in  the 
Avhole  field,  which  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
make  the  comparison.  If,  however,  I should 
venture  to  guess  at  the  comparative  result,  I 
should  say  that  that  portion  of  the  field  which 
had  the  manure  fallowed  in,  produced  four  bar- 
rels, while  that  Avhich  had  the  top  dressing  of 
the  same  kind  of  manure  did  not  produce  more 
than  or  at  most  3 bamels. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  this  communi- 
cation, I AV^ould  state  a few  facts  Avhich  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  society.  In  Ma)^  or  J une, 
1841,  one  of  the  auctioneers  of  our  town  stop- 
ped me  to  propose  to  let  me  haA^e  some  spoiled 
shad,  then  lying  at  his  door,  provided  I AA'ould 
take  them  aAvay  in  a given  time.  Havung  ob- 
tained from  the  police  master,  (who  was  about 
to  impose  a fine  for  such  a nuisance,)  an  exten- 
sion of  time  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  remoA'e 
them,  I set  to  work,  and  in  a fcAv  hours  carried 
to  my  farm  17  barrels.  These  I deposited  in 
one  pile  in  the  field  Avhich  is  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  covered  them  over  well 
with  marl,  supposing  that  they  Avould  be  in  a 
properly  decayed  state  to  spread  as  manure  for 
the  corn  this  year.  Indeed,  from  th^ offensive 
character  of  the  fish,  I had  supposed  they  would 
be  in  a condition  to  fallow  in  during  the  Avinter. 
HoAvever,  during  that  whole  summer  and  Avin- 
ter,  and  subsequent  spring,  (1842,)  I was  sur- 
prised to  find,  from  the  occasional  exposure  made 
by  the  scratching  of  dogs,  that  the  fish  were  not 
only  7wt  decayed,  but  that  they  even  smelled 
sweet. 

Even  doAvn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, some  exposure  showed  that  they  Avere  still 
sound.  Whether  they  Avill  be  suitable  manure 
for  my  crop  of  oats  next  spring  is  still  to  be 
seen.  From  the  prominence  of  the  bulk  at  this 
time,  I fear  they  will  not,  but  ev'en  if  they 
should,  there  will  be  a space  of  nearly  two  years 
necessary  for  their  decay.  Their  state  of  pre- 
servation may  be  judged  of  when  I state  that  it 
Avas  often  a subject  of  regret  Avith  my  negroes, 
that  such  fine  fish  should  be  thrown  away,  and  I 
believe,  but  for  my  restraints,  they  would  have 
used  them  frequently  for  food,  being  used  to  fish 
as  a diet,  and  very  fond  of  them. 

There  are  several  reflections  to  be  di’awn  from 
the  facts  just  stated.  It  is  evident  that  marl  or 
carbonate  of  lime  is  antiseptic,  and  purifying  in 
its  effects.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  a fact 
that  fish  are  slower  in  their  decaying  and  decom- 
posing process  than  most  other  animal  substan- 
ces. Ii  marl  or  lime  arrests  the  decay  of  sub- 
stances intended  for  manure,  is  it  the  most  suita- 
ble thing  with  which  such  substances  should  be 
enveloped  and  brought  in  immediate  contact,  the 
object  always  being  to  procure  as  speedy  decay 
as  possible! 

That  the  marl  has  the  facult}’’  to  arrest  and  fix, 
as  it  were,  for  useful  fertilizing  purposes,  that 
portion  of  the  decaying  matter  which  Avould 
evaporate  and  otherwise  escape,  I do  not  doubt; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  marl  be 
on  the  outside  of  such  a bulk  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, so  as  to  arrest  this  evaporating  portion 
as  it  would  escape  on  the  exterior,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  interfere  with  the  decomposition 
Avhich  should  go  on  in  the  interior.  I would  re- 
mark, however,  that  I have  not  observ^ed  the 
same  slow  decay  where  cows  and  horses  have 
been  thus  enveloped  with  marl;  thereby  leaving 
the  impression  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
slow  in  the  decqy  of  fish.  With  these  views,  I 


Acould  say  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  co- 
ver such  a bulk  first  Avith  earth  or  vegetable 
matter,  Avhich  Would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
cay, and  then  the  superincumbent  cov'eiing  of 
marl. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

A few  years  ago  I commenced  the  business 
of  farming,  more  for  the  purpose  of  a pleasant 
relaxation  from  professional  life,  than  with  the 
hope  of  gain;  and  my  fondness  for  the  occupa- 
tion has  led  me  into  many  experiments  and  much 
close  observation  of  things  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture;  and  I do  not  know  but  it 
may  lead  me  to  trouble  you  and  your  readers  oc- 
casionally with  the  result  of  them.  It  I suppo- 
sed I could  add  any  thing  to  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  you  and  others  seem  to  have  awa- 
kened among  the  farmers  of  this  day,  or  suggest 
an  idea  Avhich  a practical  farmer  might  turn  to 
a valuable  account,  I should  feel  gratified.  In 
my  pursuit  of  information  on  this  subject,  when- 
ever I have  found  an  opinion  with  regard  to  a 
fact,  a cause  or  an  effect,  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained by  farmers  whose  attention  has  been  call- 
ed to  the  subject,  I look  upon  it  as  entitled  to  re- 
spectful consideration,  even  if  it  does  not  at 
once  command  entire  belief,  it  is  worth  a book 
of  philosophical  theory. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a wheat  growing  district, 
and  our  farmers  may  be  supposed  to  knoAv 
something  of  whatever  concerns  the  cultivation 
of  that  gi'ain.  They  entertain  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Hessian  fly  and  its  appearance, 
which  is  natural,  and  which  my  own  observa- 
tion has  conv'inced  me  is  in  accordance  with  the 
truth.  It  is  a big-bellied  insect,  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  tall,  when  the  mildness  of 
the  Aveather  will  admit,  especially  at  that  season 
called  Indian  summer,  and  its  coming  is  easily 
discoA'ered;  when  it  alights  upon  the  ground,  it 
divests  itself  of  its  wings  and  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a large  black  ant,  and  from  its  hur- 
ried manner,  seems  to  be  seeking  a place  of  de- 
posite  for  its  egg;  this  it  soon  finds,  either  in  the 
crevices  of  the  groimd,  under  a clod,  or  in  the 
wheat  plant;  and  not  always  in  the  latter  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  After  the  egg  is  deposit- 
ed, the  insect  seeks  shelter  for  itself  in  the  ground, 
where  it  remains  during  the  Avinter;  and  either 
it  or  its  progeny  appears  again  in  the  spring,  to 
go  through  the  same  Avork  of  destruction.  The 
opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  that  the  egg  de- 
posited in  the  fall  remains  to  be  hatched  in  the 
spring — but  not  so;  nature  makes  better  provi- 
sion for  her  creatures,  than  to  cause  the  egg  to  be 
laid  in  the  fall,  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  Avinter, 
to  be  hatched  in  the  spring.  The  egg  laid  in 
the  fall  does  its  injury  to  the  grain  then,  or  not  at 
all:  its  effect  is  then  perceptible;  and  it  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  fly  in  the  spring  which  re- 
peats the  evil.  My  obseixmtion  has  conAunced 
me  that  this  is  the  Hessian  fly;  and  that  there  is 
a most  infallible  remedy  for  its  destruction— as 
certain  as  it  is  simple — the  use  of  the  roller.  A 
very  little  care  and  observation,  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  farmer  expects  its  ap- 
proach, Avill  discoA'er  its  presence;  and  then  is 
the  time,  whether  it  be  spring  or  faU,  to  roll  the 
wheat  fields;  the  weight  of  the  roller  not  only  de- 
stroys the  insect  itself,  whose  size  and  shape  pre- 
vent escape,  but  it  destroys  also  the  tender  egg, 
whether  deposited  in  the  wheat  plant  or  else- 
where. I have  used  the  roller  for  six  years,  and 
I have  never  seen  the  eff’ect  of  fly  in  my  AA'heat, 
while  crops  around  me  have  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  it.  W. 

Farmers’  Cahinet. 


To  Wash  Woolen  Goods. — The  art  of 
washing  woolen  goods  so  as  to  preA^ent  them  from 
shrinking,  is  one  of  the  desideratum  in  domestic 
economy  AA'orthy  of  being  recorded,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  satisfaction  we  explain  this  sim- 
ple process  to  our  readers,  All  descriptions  of 
woolen  goods  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  Ava- 
ter  Avith  soap,  and  as  soon  as  the  article  is  cleans- 
ed, immerse  it  in  cold  water;  let  it  then  be  wrung 
and  hung  up  to  dry. — Southern  Planter. 
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LIEHIG’ri  ANIMAL  CilEMISTIlY. 

The  ancients  held  that  all  bodies  were  com- 
posed of  fire,  air,  earth  and  water,  which  they 
called  elements.  The  chemists  of  the  present 
day  enuirrerate  fifty-five  elements.  Of  these 
only  a few  enter  into  the  composition  of  organic 
beings.  Into  the  texture  of  plants  and  animals 
minute  portions  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  soda,  pota.sh, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  enter;  but  it  is  carbon, 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  that  constitute 
the  main  bulk  of  their  solids  and  juices.  These 
last  are  the  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  out  of  which 
the  beautiful  volume  of  the  living  world  has 
been  compo.sed.  Widely  as  plants  and  animals 
differ  in  outward  show  from  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  fixed 
and  on  which  they  tread,  they  present  on  analy- 
sis no  element  which  is  not  found  in  the  mine- 
ral kingdom.  It  may  well  excite  surprise  that 
the  blood,  mantling  in  the  cheek  of  female  beau- 
tv,  and  tlie  brain  which  gives  manifestation  to 
the  mind  of  the  orator  and  poet — that  the  muscle 
of  the  herculean  frame,  the  viper’s  venom,  the 
food  that  nourishes,  and  the  vegetable  poisons 
that  destroy,  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  the  noi- 
some exlialation  of  marshes,  all,  however  varied 
in  form  or  opposed  in  quality,  consist  of  these 
four  elements  in  endless  combinations— all  de- 
rive their  shape  and  strange  diversity  of  attri- 
butes from  varying  proportions  of  oxygen,  car- 
bon, nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Animals  and  vegetables  agree,  in  deriving 
their  existence  from  parents,  in  growing  from 
.small  beginnings  to  a determinate  size,  and  then 
Yielding  up  the  living  principle,  and  mouldering 
into  the  elements  from  which  they  grew,  by 
which  they  are  ea.sily  distinguished  from  the  in- 
organic matter  which  constitutes  the  mineral 
world.  Animals  grow  by  imbibing  oxygen  and 
eliminating  carbonic  acid;  vegetables,  on  the 
other  hand,  absorb  carbonic  acid,  retain  its  car- 
bon, and  emit  the  oxygen.  They  both  live  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  equally  indispensable 
to  either  race,  but  each  derives  support  from 
matters  given  out  from  the  other.  They  would 
alike  perish  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  while  this  gas  is  exhaled  continually  from 
the  lungs  and  breathing  pores  of  every  animal, 
it  is  greedily  drunk  up  by  the  green  vegetable, 
and  aids  in  its  nourishment  and  growth. 

Liebig  has  written  with  singular  ability  on 
the  functions  of  both  classes  of  vital  beings. — 
His  admirable  treatise  on  vegetable  physiolo^ 
and  agriculture  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
our  paper,  and  we  propose  now  to  give  an  out- 
line of  his  theory  of  animal  chemistry, 

A few  years  ago,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
chemistry  of  organic  beings.  Anal3"sis,  it  is 
true,  had  been  efiected  of  many  animal  and  ve- 
getable products;  and  isolated  facts,  the  value  of 
which  was  not  appreciated,  were  scattered  over 
the  pages  of  writers  on  physiology  and  chemis- 
try.  A rude  attempt  was  made  at  an  early  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  these  sciences  to  explain 
upon  chemical  laws  some  of  the  functions  of 
animal  beings,  but  these  speculations,  for  the 
most  part,  were  eminently  and  even  ridiculously 
abortive.  Where  the  early  chemists  hit  upon 
the  right  track  they  were  soon  lured  from  it  by 
the  absurd  philosophy  of  their  times,  and  their 
best  efforts  were  but  slight  approximations  to  the 
truth.  But  their  labors  multiplied  the  materials 
of  the  science,  and  out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of 
observations  which  has  been  .steadily  increasing, 
the  beautiful  .system  of  Liebig  has  emerged. — ■ 
Since  the  time  of  Dr,  Black,  some  of  the  great 
minds  in  every  period  have  been  busy  at  work 
upon  the  foundations  of  animal  chemistrjq  and 
the  science  has  at  last  as.sumed  a shape  which 
promises  to  be  enduring.  The  honor  of  rearing 
the  edifice  will  generally  be  ascribed  to  Liebig, 
but  this  is  not  entirely  just,  for,  on  many  points, 
the  most  that  he  can  claim  is  the  credit  of  having 
worked  into  a system  facts  which  others  had  es- 
tablished. This,  indeed,  was  a great  work,  re- 
quiring a genius  of  a high  order;  nor  is  it  the 
only  merit  which  belongs  to  this  author.  He 
has  verified  results,  in  numerous  instances,  by 


repeating  experiments  with  the  utmost  care  and 
precision;  and  he  has  added  by  his  original  re- 
searches many  important  facts  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  on  several  subjects  connected  with 
the  functions  of  living  beings.  In  his  hands 
the  materials  have  been  classified  and  arranged, 
and  have  assumed  the  character  of  genuine  .sys- 
tematic science.  Y/e  have  no  hesitation  in  sa}''- 
ing  that  he  is  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the 
age,  and  that  the  present,  like  his  former  work, 
will  compare  in  logical  clearness  and  original 
speculation  with  any  that  has  been  produced  in 
modern  times. 

The  power  in  animals  of  maintaining  an 
equable  tempei’ature  under  great  differences  of 
exposure,  is  one  Avhieh  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  since  the  earliest  ages.  A 
man,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  most  repeated 
observations,  preserves  the  natural  heat  of  his 
body  Avhatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  he  lives.  At  Palermo,  or  Al- 
giers, where  Fahrenheit’s  thennometer,  in  the 
shade  often  rases  to  100  degree.s,  the  temperature 
of  his  blood  does  not  grow  warmer  than  his  hy- 
perborean brother,  who  is  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere that  frequently  sinks  the  thermometer 
many  degrees  below  zero.  What  makes  the 
case  .still  stronger,  men  have  often  been  shut  up 
fora  .short  time  in  a room,  the  air  of  which  was 
heated  far  above  the  boiling  point  of  water — to 
a temperature  high  enough  to  broil  a beef-steak 
and  boil  vegetables,  without  suffering  any  decid- 
ed rise  of  their  OAvn  temperature.  These  are 
curious  facts,  illustrating  forcibly  the  indepen- 
dent temperature  of  animals;  and  this  reinarka- 
ble  function  is  one  of  the  problems  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  Liebig  has  devoted  a considera- 
ble portion  of  his  work.  With  Dr.  Black,  La- 
voisier, Crawford  and  others,  he  regards  respi- 
ration as*  a process  of  combustion,  and  as  we 
warm  our  apartments  by  burning  coal  and  wood, 
so  we  keep  up  the  wannth  of  our  bodies  by 
burning  portions  of  our  food,  Avhich  v'e  take  in 
as  fuel.  The  animal  body,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  resembles  a furnace — the  food  corres- 
ponding to  the  fuel,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere serving,  as  it  does  in  the  furnace,  to 
consume  the  fuel  and  evolve  heat  in  the  process. 
Lavoisier  has  shown  that  a man  of  ordinary 
size,  and  in  perfect  health,  consumes  more  than 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  oxygen  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  without  gaining  in  weight.  The 
man,  during  this  time,  has  been  taking  food  every 
day,  and  Liebig  proves  very  clearly  that  a large 
portion  0l  it  must  have  united  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  the  carbonic  acid,  fifty  thousand  cubic 
inches  of  which  are  daily  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
of  an  adult.  Now  the  conversion  of  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  is  essentially  a heating  operation. 
It  never  takes  place  without  the  extrication  of 
heat.  The  union  is  rapid  in  our  fire-places,  and 
the  quantity  of  caloric  emitted  in  a given  time 
is  very  great;  but  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  comoustion  of  a specific  quantity  of  car- 
bon is  a fixed  quantity.  It  is  evolved  slowly 
from  the  mass  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter, 
from  the  malting  grain,  for  example,  and  from 
the  heap  of  half-cured  hay,  but  the  number  of 
degrees  of  heat  thus  given  out  is  not  le.ss,  for  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  than  if  the 
combination  had  been  the  work  of  a few  mo- 
ments. 

A man  in  good  health,  and  taking  moderate 
exercise,  con.sumes,  according  to  our  author, 
nearly  fourteen  ounces  of  carbon  daily,  which 
escapes  in  due  time,  as  carbonic  acid,  through 
the  lungs  and  skin.  For  the  conversion  of  so 
much  carbon  into  the  acid,  thirty-seven  ounces 
of  oxygen  are  necessary,  and  in  this  union, 
which  takes  place  in  the  body  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  195,531  degrees  of  heat  must  be 
liberated— an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  68  lbs. 
of  Avater  at  32  degrees  to  boil;  or  to  heat  184  lbs. 
to  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  If  to 
this,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  hydrogen  of  the 
food,  during  its  conversion  into  water  by  oxida- 
tion Avithin  the  body,  be  added,  Ave  shall  find  the 
quantity  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  uniform 
temperature  of  the  human  body. 


But,  in  order  to  maintain  this  constant  tem- 
perature, the  supply  of  food  and  of  oxygen  must 
vary  Avith  the  changes  of  atm0.spherical  heat 
and  cold  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected. 
He  must  take  more  food  in  cold  climates  than 
in  hot,  and  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and 
his  food  must  also  be  of  a richer  quality.  And 
this  is  the  ca'^  e Avith  the  inhabitants  of  high 
northern  latitudes.  The  Russian,  amid  the 
snows  of  the  qrcdc  circle,  devours  the  raw  flesh 
of  the  deer,  and  drinks  its  wann  blood  as  it 
flows  from  the  body;  and  the  Esquimaux  will 
eat  ten  pounds  of  flesh  and  perhaps  a dozen  tal- 
loAV  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  indigestion.  The  people,  on 
the  contrary,  who  inhabit  a climate  but  little  be- 
low the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  subsist 
chiefly  upon  fruits  which  contain  a small  pro- 
portion of  carbon.  At  the  north,  such  fruits 
could  not  be  matured,  nor  would  they  be  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  animal 
food,  and  that  of  the  fattest  qualitj’',  that  they 
need  to  supply  their  systems  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  fuel.  Children,  for  the  reason  that 
respiration  in  them  is  moi  e active  than  in  adults, 
require  to  be  fed  oftencr;  and  birds,  having  large 
lungs  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  die  of  hun- 
ger in  as  many  days  as  it  takes  months  to  starve 
serpents  Avffiich  breathe  sloAvly  "and  consume  lit- 
tle oxygen.  The  animal  heat  of  the  two  tribes 
of  creatures  is  correspondent.  That  of  birds  is 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  man;  that  of  the 
reptile  is  but  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  food  of  animals,  therefore,  performs  a 
tAVo-Ibld  office — it  contributes  to  the  nourishment 
of  their  bodies,  and  it  furnishes  the  fuel  by 
which  animal  heat  is  developed.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  original  of  Liebig’s 
doctrines,  according  to  which  the  aliment  of  an- 
imals consists  of  tAco  classes  of  substances,  des- 
tined to  perform  altogether  different  purposes  in 
their  economy.  The  first  he  calls  the  niirogen- 
ized  elements  of  lood,  or  the  plastic  elements  oj 
nutrition,  Avhich  go  to  make  blood,  and  execute 
the  various  offices  ol  growth  and  reproduction; 
and  the  second  elements,  which 

do  not  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body, 
but  are  consumed  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat.  Milk,  which  is  the  food  of  the  young  an- 
imal of  so  many  .species,  contains  both  elements. 
The  ca.seine,  or  cheese,  is  the  portion  Avhich 
nourishes;  it  contains  the  materials  for  making 
blood,  for  the  formation  of  bone,  and  the  other 
functions  of  its  immature  system,  whilst  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  the  butter  supply  it  Ayith  fuel. 
In  Avheat,  and  other  grains  of  this  class,  as  also 
in  the  potato,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  the 
same  admirable  combination  exists,  and  these 
are  the  chief  articles  of  food  for  man  and  for  his 
dome.stic  animals,  in  nearly  all  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  nutritious  principle 
is  contained  in  the  gluten;  the  fqel  in  the  starch, 
the  oil  and  the  sugar.  In  proportion  to  the  cold 
to  which  the  animal  is  exposed,  is  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  and  of  fuel;  apd  as  the  same  is 
true  of  exercise,  it  folio avs  that  men  and  animals 
who  are  compelled  to  labor  must  be  better  fed, 
and  that  even  with  an  ample  allowance  of  food, 
if  their  labor  is  severe,  they  do  not  groAV  fat. — 
The  starch,  sugar  and  other  elements  which 
would  be  converted  into  fat,  are  entirely  consum- 
ed by  the  process  of  respiration.  If,  with  the 
same  allowance  of  food,  these  individuals  are 
permitted  to  take  less  exercise,  the  fuel  is  but 
partially  consumed;  and  a deposite  of  fatty  mat- 
ter is  the  consequence.  Thisis  shown  constant- 
ly in  the  hog  and  in  the  whale,  animals  which 
eat  largely  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  consum- 
ed—in  other  Avords,  to  the  exercise  they  take— 
and  which  consequently  grow  exceedingly  fat. 
It  is  seen  in  the  bear  also,  and  in  the  opossum, 
in  which  the  fat  would  seem  to  perform  the  dou- 
ble office  of  protecting  them  against  the  external 
cold,  and  of  supplying  the  internal  heat  necessa- 
ry to  maintain  life  during  the  frosts  of  winter. 
And  the  opposite  phenomena  are  observed  in  the 
deer,  and  animals  that  like  it  are  active  in  their 
habits,  the  flesh  of  which  is  always  compara- 
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lively  lean.  The  oxygen  they  consume  is  suffi- 
cient to  convert  into  carbonic  acid  all  the  carbon 
of  their  food,  the  excess  of  which  would  go  to 
the  production  of  fat.  To  agriculturists  these 
facts  have  long  been  familiar,  and  it  is  the  well 
known  practice  with  them  to  confine  cattle  to 
small  comfortable  stalls,  and  hogs  in  narrow 
pens,  where  the  object  is  to  fatten  them  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  least  expense  of  food. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  at  present. — Louisville  Journal. 

EXTR.^.CT  FROM  A REPORT  ON  HORTICULTURE, 
Read  before  the  Newbury  Agricultural  Society,  at 

its  Anniversary  Aleeting,  July  27,  1842,  by  Mat- 
thew Hall. 

Peppers  should  be  sown  in  the  first  of  Aprils 
in  di’ills.  When  properly  up,  thin  to  stand 
about  10  or  12  inches  apart,  leaving  one  or  two 
-stalks  in  a place. 

Mustard,  for  winter  use,  may  be  sowed  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  or  first  of  September,  in 
drills  about  18  inches  apart,  covered  very  light- 
ly. The  bed  on  which  it  is  sown,  should  pre- 
viously be  made  verj"  rich.  As  soon  as  it  is  up, 
thin  it  out  so  as  to  let  every  plant  have  three  or 
four  inches  space  between  them.  For  spring 
use,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  same  manner  in 
January  or  Februar}'.  It  should  be  hoed  and 
kept  clean. 

Beets  should  be  sown  in  February  or  the  first 
of  March,  in  a rich,  sandy  soil,  in  rows  or  drills, 
18  inches  apart.  The  seed  may  be  planted  in 
the  drills,  10  or  12  inches  apart,  and  three  or 
four  in  a place;  after  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin 
them  to  one  stalk  or  plant,  and  attend  well  vuth 
plough  and  hoe.  After  they  have  arrived  to 
perfection  in  the  fall,  they  may  be  baked  like  po- 
tatoesj  and  preserved  all  winter.  Transplanting 
of  beets  does  not  answer  well. 

Bush  or  bunch  beans  may  be  planted  in  the 
last  of  March,  in  a rich,  sandy  soil,  in  some  part 
of  the  garden  that  will  shelter  them  from  the 
north  wind,  and  give  them  the  sun  in  the  early 
part  of  the  dajn  If  it  should  be  likely  to  frost, 
nover  them  at  night.  They  may  also  be  planted 
about  the  full  moon,  in  April,  and  for  a succes- 
gioii  of  crops  on  to  the  4th  of  July,  or  even  later. 
They  may  be  drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
after  they  are  well  up,  thin  to  two  stalks,  18  or 
20  inches  apart.  Stick  (or  pole)  beans  may  be 
planted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  July  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  except  that  they 
ahould  have  more  distance,  say  two  feet  one 
ivay  and  3i  the  other.  Have  your  land  well 
manured,  and  attend  well  with  plough  and  hoe. 
As  good  seed  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
stalks  you  allow  to  save  your  seed  from,  should 
never  a bean  be  plucked  from,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly ripe;  then  gather,  shell  them  out,  and  dr}^ 
them  properly  in  the  sun,  then  put  them  up  in  a 
small  bag  with  some  tobacco  or  snuff,  and  hang 
them  where  they  can  have  the  air:  the  tobacco 
preserves  them  from  the  bug  in  a great  measure. 
The  seed  should  always  be  saved  from  the  first 
beans  you  plant. 

Cucumbers,  water  melons  and  musk  melons, 
although  they  can  be  raised  in  a garden,  should 
never  be  planted  there.  The  reason  is  obvuous 
— if  a garden  is  not  rich  land,  it  should  be  made 
rich;  this  sends  up  grass  and  weeds  very  fast,  and 
vines,  after  they  get  properly  to  running,  should 
never  be  interrupted,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  free  from  grass  in  a garden  with- 
out moving  them;  therefore,  select  the  poorest 
sandy  old  field  you  have,  fence  in  your  patch, 
lay  it  off  with  a plough  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
square,  in  December;  dig  a hole  in  every  cross, 
two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide,  (or  wider,)  fill  it 
up  as  soon  as  convenient  with  com  cobs  about 
two-thirds  full,  and  beat  them  down  with  a maul 
or  crowbar.  Let  your  holes  stand  open  all  win- 
ter. In  the  first  of  March,  fill  up  the  remainder 
of  the  hole  with  manure,  (that  from  a hog-pen 
is  best.)  Plant  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  April; 
put  eignt  or  ten  seed  in  a hill,  some  of  them  ten 
or  twelve  inches  apart.  But  before  you  plant 
your  seed,  mix  some  of  the  earth  or  sand  with 
your  manure  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  raise  your 


hill  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  rainsettling  it  below  the 
surface,  and  drowning  your  seed  or  plants.— 
When  they  are  up  and  have  four  or  five  leaves, 
thin  them  to  two  stalks,  letting  the  farthest  apart 
thrifty  plants  stand.  When  they  commence 
running,  lay  them  so  as  to  run  in  different  di- 
rections, so  that  one  vine  will  not  interfere  with 
another.  By  the  time  they  begin  to  run,  they 
should  be  laid  by,  having  your  ground  perfectly 
clean.  Generally  two  ploughings  and  two  hoe- 
ings  will  do  them.  After  they  have  run  three  or 
four  feet,  they  should  be  confined  to  the  ground 
with  cross  sticks,  to  keep  the  wind  from  turning 
them  over,  (I  mean  the  watermelon  vine.)  No 
sickly  or  deformed  melon  should  be  allowed  to 
set  on  a vine.  If  you  wish  to  raise  large  water 
melons,  let  but  one  mellon  set  on  a vine  till  it 
nearly  gets  its  growth;  also  top  your  vine.  As 
seed  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  save  your 
seed  from  those  melons  or  cucumbers,  which 
grow  nearest  the  root  of  your  vine;  these  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Vines  from  these  seed  wil 
yield  moreand  come  earlier.  ^ 

Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger,  of  IXew  York,  in 
a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, says — The  following  preparation  will  ef- 
fectually extenninate  all  caterpillars,  snails, 
bugs,  beetles,  earth  fleas,  leaf  lice,  ants  and  oth- 
er insects  on  fields,  trees,  bushes  and  hedges. 

Take  diluted  Pyroligneous  acid,  1 gallon; 
white  oak  bark,  1 lb.;  urine,  half  gallon;  garlic, 
half  pound.  After  soaking  the  oak  bark  and 
garlic  for  two  days  in  the  acid  and  urine,  strain 
them  off  and  sprinkle  once  a week  or  oftener, 
the  trees  infected  with  insects,  or  the  pea,  cab- 
bage, &C.J  and  they  will  be  presented  for  the 
season. 


Extract  from  a very  sensible  Address  of  Ja's  Ran- 
KiJtE,  of  Cananadaigua. 

Sources  of  Happiness. — Surely  pecuniary 
gain  should  not  be  considered  as  the  scale  in 
which  all  things  are  to  be  weighed.  It  has  been 
said  tliat  wisdom  js  better  than  riches — and  it  is 
indeed  so.  The  advancement  of  fortune  is  a 
laudable  object;  but  we  have  received  the  ca- 
pacity for  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments, 
and  it  could  not  be  meant  by  the  Giver  that  we 
.should  receive  it  in  vain.  All  our  struggles  in 
life  are  directed  to  increase  our  happiness — if, 
however,  we  confine  our  endeavors  merely  to 
the  enlargement  of  our  possessions,  the  gratifi- 
cation which  may  arise  from  success  will  still 
be  a gratification  to  which  a rational  and  reflect- 
ing being  should  be  loath  to  confine  himself. — 
The  highest  order  cf  happiness,  and  that  least 
exposed  to  vicissitudes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  intellect,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  dispositions.  Knowledge  may  put  nothing 
immediately  into  the  pur.se ; but  it  will  bestow  a 
purer  and  more  la-sting  enjoyment  than  any 
thing  contained  in  the  purse  can  afford,.  The 
more  we  mingle  in  friendly  intercourse  w'ith 
our  species,  the  more  will  our  benevolent  feel- 
ings be  expanded ; and  if,  in  addition  to  mental 
culture,  a man  be  at  the  same  time  in  peace  with 
himself,  and  of  charity  towards  all  men  be  af- 
firmed to  have  the  means  of  happiness  independ- 
ent of  worldly  circumstances. 

The  Farmer’s  Life. — Gentlemen,  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  happy  situation  in 
life,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  independence, 
in  healthfulness,  in  amenity,  it  excels  every  oth- 
er. Prudence  and  economy,  and  a just  estimate 
of  his  position  in  society,  are  requisite  for  a man 
in  all  situations;  but  to  whom  are  the  facilities 
to  independence  so  great  as  to  the  farmer"?  Fa- 
vorably situated  for  avoiding  temptations  to  be 
led  away  by  the  vanities  of  society,  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  everything  neeessarj’-  to  comforta- 
ble existence.  His  life,  indeed,  is  a laborious 
one;  but  labor  is  no  evil— it  conduces  to  the 
vigor  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  and  certain 
ly,  it  is  not  in  idleness  that  happiness  is  eve 
found.  The  verj"  place  in  which  his  labors  aret 
carried  on  is  favorable  to  him.  He  lives,  n q 


pent  up  in  walls,  and  in  a confined  or  insalubri- 
ous atmosphere,  but  in  the  free  airs  of  heaven, 
with  the  boundless  sky  for  a roof,  and  surround- 
ed by  every  thing  that  is  lovelj  in  natm’e,  and 
calculated  to  lead  the  mind  from  nature  to  na- 
ture’s God.  The  .sentiment  of  love  and  admira- 
tion of  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Creator,  leads 
us  to  see  him,  and  to  know  him,  and  to  adore 
him.  He  who  can  plod  on  in  his  fields,  insen- 
sible to  these  beauties,  is  truly  of  a cloddish 
heart.  He  is  incapable  of  experiencing  that 
sublime  love  ot  the  Deity,  which  alone  can  ele^ 
vate  the  .soul  above  the  miseries  that  envelope 
all  worldly  concerns,  and  give  him  as  it  were,  a 
foretaste  of  the  pure  and  exalted  joys  of  a fu- 
ture .state.” 


REARING  OF  CHICKENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Register.— 
You  some  time  since  requested  to  know  my 
mode  of  raising  chickens,  and  I take  great  plea^ 
sure  in  forwarding  the  same  to  you. 

I mu.st,  in  the  first  place,  give  you  my  plan 
for  constructing  a “hen  house,”  as  I consider  it 
one  of  the  most  important  things  about  the  rear- 
ing. My  “hen  houses”  are  built  of  pine  logs^ 
with  the  bark  taken  off,  and  chinked  in  with 
wood.  On  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  about 
one  foot  from  the  walls,  I plant  forks,  across 
which  I lay  poles  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on,  be- 
ing careful  that  no  part  of  the  poles  or  forks 
shall  touch  the  house.  About  once  in  tour 
weeks,  I have  these  poles  washed  or  replaced 
with  new  ones ; by  these  means  I get  rid  of  lice, 
if  any  should  have  found  their  way  to  the  roost 
of  the  fo  wls.  My  boxes  for  the  hens  to  lay  in 
are  put  upon  forks  in  the  same  manner,  being 
entii'ely  detached  from  the  house,  and  are  taken 
out  once  in  three  or  lour  weeks,  and  new  nests 
made  for  the  hens. 

Since  I have  been  pursuing  this  plan,  I have 
never  been  troubled  with  lice,  nor  have  I ever 
lost  any  considerable  number  with  the  gapes,  a 
disease  which  I am  convinced  proceeds  from 
the  young  chickens  inlialing  hen  lice  from  the 
parent  hen . 

In  chickens  having  the  gapes,  a worm  is 
found  in  the  larynXj  near  the  lungs,  which  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  size  until  the  whole  aperr 
ture  in  the  windpipe  is  filled  up;  and  the  chick- 
en then  suffocates.  I am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ; for  if  the  parent  hen  is 
kept  elear  of  lice,  the  young  escape  the  gapes. 

When  I find  my  hens  are  ready  to  go  to  set 
ting,  I always,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season^ 
set  two  on  the  same  day,  and  when  they  hatch, 
put  the  n togetlier  in  coops,  or  hovers,  and  teed 
them  on  corn  bread;  until  the  chickens  begin  to 
feather,  when  I give  them  small  hominy.  At 
this  time  I take  away  one  hen,  and  confine  her 
for  a few  days,  when  she  will  become  weaned, 
and  again  be  ready  for  setting  in  a few  weeks. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  young  chickens  do 
not  require  the  protection  of  the  mother  to  hover 
them,  I frequently  give  as  many  as  fifty  or  six- 
ty chickens  to  one  hen. 

Last  season  I set  six  turkeys,  and  they  on- 
ly brought  out  a sufficient  number  for  three  of 
them  to  attend  to.  I set  the  remaining  ihi’ee  on 
hens’  eggs,  taking  v-are  to  set  a hen  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  season,  each  turkey  brought 
out  three  brood.s,  amounting  in  all  to  150  chick- 
ens. 

The  turkey  hens  while  setting  require  to  be 
well  fed  and  watered,  and  if  well  attended  to, 
will  set  most  of  the  summen 

Since  I have  adopted  the  above  rules,  I have 
been  very  successful  in  raising  chickens,  and 
can  recommend  them  to  the  patrons  ofthe  Reg- 
ister. Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  B.  Green. 


Candles. — Prepare  your  wicks  about  half 
the  usual  size,  wet  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
put  them  in  the  sun  until  dry,  then  mould  oiidip 
your  candles. 

Candles  thus  made  last  longer,  and  give 
much  clearer  light.  In  fact  they  are  nearly  (A 
quite  equal  to  sperm  in  clearness  of  light. 
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BiirrT? 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5,  1843. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS,  &c. 

We  beg  leave  to  avail  ourself  of  this  occa- 
sion to  tender  to  our  brethren  of  the  Newspaper 
pre'ss,  and  also  to  those  friends  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  extending  our  circulation,  our 
most  sincere  acknowledgments  ior  the  numer- 
ous very  flattering  notices  they  have  ( aken  of 
the  “Southern  Cultivator,”  and  their  exer- 
tions to  have  it  generally  disseminated  among 
the  planters.  It  is  alone  by  a very  general  cir- 
culation, that  we  canhope  to  accomplish  much, 
in  exciting  among  agricultm’alists  a spix'it  of  ri- 
valry and  improvement,  from  which  we  feel 
confident  much  good  to  every  class  of  society 
will  certainly  result.  We  therefore  earnestly 
hope  that  our  friends  \vill  not  flag  in  their  exer- 
tions, and  we  pledge  ourself,  that  whatever  of 
zeal  and  ability  we  can  bring  to  the  work  of 
rearing  upon  a firm  basis  an  Agricultural  jour- 
nal at  the  South,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  shall  be  most  cheerfully  brought 
to  bear.  To  accomplish  successfully  suoh  a 
work,  much  depends  upon  the  planters  them- 
selves, and  we  hope  they  will  not  consider  us 
importunate  in  again  urging  upon  them,  in  this 
connexion,  the  importance  of  giving  us  their 
aid,  by  forwarding  to  us  their  views  on  all  sub- 
jects coming  within  the  sphere  of  our  work. — 
And  particularly  do  we  desire  to  have  such  ag- 
ricultural facts  as  are  at  the  command  of  every 
intelligent,  reflecting  planter.  We  are  aware 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  planters  are  in  the 
habit  of  committing  their  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  many,  consequently,  feel  some  delicacy  in 
doing  so — but  they  should  not  be  deterred  from 
it  by  any  delicacy  of  feeling.  All  we  want  is  a 
plain  statement,  the  plainer  the  better,  drawn  up 
in  the  very  language  in  which  they  would  com- 
municate a fact  to  their  neighbor,  and  if  it  should 
need  any  polish,  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
bestowing  whatever  labor  we  may  deem  neces- 
sary. They  should  reflect,  and  we  hope  they 
will,  that  they  are  a common  brotherhood,  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  work  that 
engages  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  regard  it 
their  duty  to  afford  to  others  the  benefits  of  their 
experience  and  observation.  If  this  be  done 
the  interest  of  the  will  be  greatly 

increased,  and  its  capacity  to  do  good  much  im- 
proved. 

To  Eradicate  Corns. — Take  a small  piece 
of  flannel  which  has  not  been  washed,  wrap  or 
sew  it  around  the  com  and  toe.  One  thickness 
will  be  sufficient.  Wet  the  flannel  where  the 
corn  is,  night  and  morning,  with  fine  sweet  oil. 
Renew  the  flannel  weekly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pare  the  com,  which  will  soon  disap- 
pear.— Leeds  Intelligencer. 


A FINE  BEllkSHiRE  Pi&. 

We  had,  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing one  of  the  finest  Berkshire  male  pigs  we 
have  ever  seen.  He  has  been  imported  from 
Ohio,  by  our  enterprising  fellow  citizen,  Col. 
Joim  Bonner,-  of  White  Plains,  Green  county, 
and  for  beauty  of  symmetry,  iiigh  form  and  fine 
size,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  pig  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  viewing.  He  is  the  produce  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Allen’s  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  celebrat- 
ed imported  boar,  Windsor  Castle,  otit  of  one  of 
his  finest  imported  sows,  and  is  now  about  ten 
months  old.  Although  his  appearance  at  this 
time  has  doubtless  been  materially  effected  by 
his  long  vo)mge,  (having  been  shipped  in  the 
early  part  ot  November  last,  on  board  a boat 
that  was  locked  up  in  the  ice  on  the  canal,)  he 
has  attained  a fine  size,  and  looks  to  be  in  fine 
health,  and,  wo  think,  will  be  an  important  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Bonner’s  already  fine  stock.  We 
cannot  commend  in  too  flattering  terms,  the  spir- 
it and  enterprise  with  which  Col.  Bonner  has 
entered  into  the  work  of  improving  the  breed  of 
hogs  in  Georgia,  and  we  sincerely  hope  we  are 
destined,  ere  long,  to  witness  a similar  spirit  of 
improvement  in  every  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  is  the  introduction 
and  use  of  proper  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  the  agriculturists  of  Europe  and  America, 
where  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject, have  instituted  the  most  thorough  and  sat- 
isfactory tests  to  ascertain  the  comparative  val- 
ue of  every  implement  in  use.  With  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of 
plows  introduced  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
instituted  at  all  agricultural  fairs  “plo%ving  match- 
es,” at  w'hich  the  various  plows  are  made  to  ex- 
hibit their  capacities  for  their  respective  uses,  in 
the  presence  of  a committee  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  their  merits;  taking  every  thing,  the 
width  and  depth  of  furrow,  the  beauty  with 
which  each  executes  its  particular  purpose,  the 
weight  of  draft,  &c.  &c.,  into  consideration. — 
The  committee  after  minutely  scaning  every 
thing,  proceed  to  award  the  premium  to  the  best 
plow,  and  hence  it  is  recommended  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  public.  Although 
scenes  of  this  sort  are  very  common  wherever 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the 
system  of  Agriculture,  they  are  very  rare  in  the 
South,  and  the  announcement,  a few  days  since 
in  the  city  papers,  that  one  would  take  fplace  on 
the  Commons,  drew  quite  a crowd  of  persons  to 
witness  the  novel  exhibition,  which  was  got  up 
by  the  agent,  for  the  introduction  at  the  South, 
of  Barnaby  & Mooer’s  '‘Side  Hill  Plow,”  as  it 
js  generally  denominated,  to  show  its  superior- 
ity over  all  other  plows  in  use  at  the  South  for 
eflTectually  turning  land.  This  plow  is  con- 
structed with  a mould  board  on  each  side,  and 
by  changing  the  beam  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
is  made  to  turn  its  furrow  either  to  the  left  or 
right,  or,  without  changing  the  beam  from  the 
centre,  to  turn  oifly  on  one  side.  We  regret 
much  that  we  have  no  cut  that  we  might  exhibit 
its  form  to  the  reader,  which  would  be  much 


more  satisfactory  than  any  description  we  can 
give  of  it.  They  are  for  sale  in  this  city,  and 
as  they  surpass  any  plow  we  have  ever  seeil 
used  for  turning  land.  We  hope  our  planters  will 
test  their  capacity  and  adaption  to  southern  cuL 
ture.  They  are  highly  appfefeiated  at  the  North 
and  East,  and  have  received  several  premiums 
at  the  various  agricultural  fairs.  Of  them  Mr. 
E.  Cornwell,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
“American  Agriculturist  ” says;— “I  am  satisfied 
from  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  best 
plows  in  use,  that  no  plow  has  yet  been  invented 
that  can  compete  with'this  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  a plow  for  general  use.  Its  ease  of  draught 
and  its  adaptation  to  every  kind  and  shape  of 
plowing,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
performs  its  work,  are  advantages  that  cannot 
be  combined  in  any  other  plow,” 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Lexington,  March  18,  1843. 

Mr.  Jones — Hoping  your  “Southern  Culti- 
vator” may  long  be  the  source  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  agriculture,  I seize  an  early  occa- 
sion to  communicate  with  your  readers  on  the 
culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes.  I am^sure  I will 
have  the  blessing  of  many  a negro,  baby  and 
housewife  next  fall  for  this  letter. 

Sir,  thqmld  method  of  planting  svreet  potatoes^ 
in  hills  and  ridges,  in  this  drj'^  climate,  and  on 
our  hard  upper  country  clay  lands,  is  all  wrong. 
Potatoes  must  have  moisture  and  soft  earth  to  do 
well.  But  they  lack  both  in  the  common  culture. 
Hills  and  ridges  are  the  driest  forms  in  which 
you  can  put  the  soil.  Flat  culture  is  the  only 
right  kind  ior  potatoes,  or  any  thing  else,  in  our 
burning  climate  and  on  our  clay  uplands.  Po- 
tatoes should  be  planted  as  fiat,  and  may,  in  that 
way,  be  planted  as  easily,  as  corn. 

First,  break  up  the  land  well;  then  lay  oflf 
rows  four  feet  wide  Avith  a shovel  plough;  run 
deep  in  the  same  track  with  a rooter;  and  then, 
if  you  want  it  perfect,  deeper  still  in  the  same 
furrow  wdth  a common  new-ground  coulter. — 
Next,  list  upon  both  sides  of  this  in  the  same 
way;  that  is,  with  shovel,  rooter  and  coulter,  one 
right  in  the  track  of  the  other.  This  makes 
deep  work,  and  the  deeper  the  better.  It  is  soon 
done.  Your  ground  is  now  ready— deep,  loose 
and  moist,  and  will  keep  so  all  summer. 

Now  for  planting  and  culture.  With  a root- 
er draw  a shallow  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  list, 
just  over  the  first  shovel  track,  to  guide  you  in 
dropping.  In  this  drop  the  seed,  cut  roots,  sprouts 
or  vine-euttings,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  cover  lightly.  Plough  them  a few  times, 
just  like  corn,  running  close  to  the  potatoes  with, 
a rooter,  and  finish  off  each  working  with  a cul- 
tivator, or  some  other  plough  to  keep  the  mid- 
dles flat. 

This  mode  of  culture  is  not  one  fourth  as 
troublesome  as  hills;  the  crop  is  wonderful — 
This  is  n«t  theory,  but  is  my  constant  practice. 
By  this  mode  the  vines  never  turn  yellow;  the 
crop  comes  forward  early  in  August,  and  the 
owner  has  no  chance  to  talk  about  “small  pota^ 
^oes.” 

Before  your  Cultivator  appeared,  I had  pro- 
mised this  article  to  our  mutual  friend,  Clayton, 
^:'r  the  agricultural  column  of  his  Athens  Whig; 
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but  as  he  will  be  sure  to  see  it  iu  your  paper,  he 
will  excuse  me  for  sending  it  first  to  your  South- 
ern Cultivator;  as  the  proper  depository  or  ma- 
gazine of  all  such  useful  facts  in  our  Georgia 
agriculture,.  Yours,  &c. 

W.  McKinley. 

P.  S.  Don^’t  fear  to  try  this  plan  in  the  ap- 
proaching planting.  There  is  no  mistake  in  it 
It  saves  time  and  work,  and  makes  two  bushels 
for  one  in  the  old  way. 

Poll  Evil. — This  disease,  says  the  Southern 
Planter,  has  generally  been  considered  incura- 
ble, but  Mr.  Samuel  Terrill,  ol  Caroline,  an  old 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  called 
at  our  office  a few  days  since,  to  say,  that  he  had 
found  an  unfailing  remedy  in  the  little  evergreen, 
commonly  called  t\\e  ground  ivy.  The  leaf  is 
gathered  and  dried  before  the  fire  until  it  can  be 
pounded,  when  a table  spoonful  is  mixed  with 
q,ti  equal  quantity  of  slacked  lime,  and  the 
swelling,  having  been  laid  open  to  the  bone,  the 
mixture  is  laid  in  the  wound,  and  kept  in  place 
by  a bandage.  Mr.  Terrill  says  that  he  has 
used  it  himself,  and  that  he  has  known  it  fre- 
quently used  by  others,  and  that,  in  no  instance, 
has  the  first  application  failed  fo  qflqct  a cure. 


LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

01  the  mineral  substances  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  soil,  lime  is  the  most  im- 
portant. All  our  lands  seem  to  me  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  great  benefit  from  it;  and  I believe 
that  in  many  parts  of  this  district  it  can  be  ob- 
tained on  such  terms  as  to  create  a probability 
that  it  may  be  profitably  applied.  The  theory  of 
its  modes  of  action  involves  chemical  princi- 
ples, which  it  would  be  beyond  my  limits  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  here;  I may  briefly  state,  how- 
ever, the  facts  connected  with  its  various  ef- 
fects. 

It  renders  stiff  and  tenacious  soils  more  fria- : 
ble — and  light  and  sandy  so^ls  more  retentive  of 
moisture.  It  disposes  all  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  to  decompose,  so  as  to  supply  the  nour- 
ishment of  living  plants,  and  it  makes  the  pu- 
tritive  matter  itself  mure  salubrious.  These 
last  effects  may  be  seen  in  familiar  instances. — 
If  a little  quick  lime  be  added  to  a heap  of 
leaves  or  rotten  wood,  it  is  soon  reduced  to  black 
mould;  and  if  a little  be  sprinkled  op  the  rank 
spots  which  get  up  in  pasture  fields,  and  are  re- 
jected by  cattle,  they  will  shortly  be  eaten  down. 
It  is  not  more  active  in  rendering  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  soil  availabJej  than  it  is  in  giving 
.vigor  to  the  plants,  and  goodness  of  quality  to 
the  grain;  and  on  no  grain  are  its  effects  so  re- 
markable as  on  wheat.  I knew  a gentleman 
who  from  having  a great  command  of  manure, 
thought  that  he  might  dispen.se  with  lime.  He 
raised  by  measure  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  on 
the  acre  as  his  neighbors;  but  it  was  coarser  in 
quality,  and  therefore  lighter,  and  in  the  British 
markets  great  discrimination  of  price  is  made  on 
;account  of  quality;  so  that  he  lost  in  two  ways. 
He  had  at  last  recourse  to  lime,  and  with  com- 
plete success. 

In  cold  and  humid  climates,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered that  old  turfy  lands  can  be  profitably  brok- 
en up  without  lime;  the  straw  will  be  abundant, 
but  the  grain  light  and  unmatured — treated  with 
lime,  these  lands  are  the  most  productive.  In 
qur  climate,  the  vegetable  matter  has  no  such  a 
fendeney  to  become  peaty  a,nd  inert,  and  lime 
may  not,  to  such  a degree,  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  decomposition;  but  it 
would  in  every  case  make  our  wheat  of  better 
quality.  In,  our  best  lands,  it  would  give  health 
and  vigor  to  the  straw  and  render  it  less  obnox- 
ious to  the  diseases  to  which  luxuriance  is  ex- 
posed, and  it  would  make  lands,  at  present  too 
rich  for  bearing  grain,  capable  of  producing 
healthy  and  productive  crops.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  follow,  that  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  apply  lime  to  impoverished  land,  unless 
at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  manure, 


without  which  it  would  aid  in  the  robbery  ol  the 
soil.  For  other  reasons,  it  should  not  be  appli- 
ed to  wet  land. 

In  calculating  the  expense  of  liming,  the  per- 
manency of  its  effects  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  a proper  dose  be  administered,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  a repetition  of  it  for  15  or  20 
years.  What  the  dose '^should  be„  must  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  land;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, it  should  be  increased  as  the  land  is  more 
adhesive,  or  as  it  is  more  filled  with  vegetable 
matter.  There  are  no  soils,  probably,  that  would 
be  beuefitted  by  less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  which  would  require  more  than  300  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  effect.  A s,  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  lime  used 
is  small,  the  two  should  be  mixed  together  as 
equally  and  intimately  as  possible.  The  lime 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  till  it  falls  down  into  a 
state  of  flour,  and  then  be  spread  out,  when  the 
soil  has  been  previously  well  pulverized. 

Rankine's  Address. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENTS— GO.OD  ADVICE. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Tennesree  State  Agriculturist: 

Gentlemen: — Is  it  not  the  desire  of  every 
parent  that  their  children  should  love  homel  If 
so,  beautify  and  adorn  your  homes,  so  as  to 
make  them  the  most  pleasant  and  loveable  place 
to  them, 

“The  spring  time  is  coming,’'’  the  season 
when  dame  nature  decks  herself  in  her  gayest  at- 
tire, and  all  things  living  seems  endued  with 
new  life  and  Begin  then  with  nature;  she 

will  lend  you  l^d  assistance;  plant  trees,  fruits 
and  flowers,  tend,  work  and  water  them,  let  your 
children  as,sist  you,  give  each  his  portion  in  the 
labor  of  love — who  that  ever  planted  a flower, 
and  watched  it  from  the  putting  the  unsightly 
root  into  mother  earth,  to  the  first  peeping  forth 
of  the  green  leaf,  to  the  full  expansion  of  its 
beautiful  bloom,  but  looks  back  with  pleasure 
on  his  sensations  of  delight  and  exultation,  as 
he  culled  it  for  the  one  he  loved  best?  how  his 
face  glowed  and  his  heart  beat  as  he  eagerly 
di.splayed  the  prize!  Who  can  walk  in  the  gar- 
den at  dewy  eve  or  rosy  morn,  inhaling  the  de- 
lightful perfume  rising  as  incense  to  the  giver  of 
all  good,  from  every  bud  and  flower  for  the 
sparkling  drops  kindly  sent  to  refresh  aqd  invi- 
gorate, and  not  feel  his  own  heart  lifted  up  in 
praise  and  adoration  fc  r so  many  blessings? — 
The  mind  is  naturally  led  to  harmonious  re- 
flections by  contemplating  nature  in  her  mo.st 
alluring  forms.  Adorn  your  homes  then  with 
all  her  choice  producrions,  so  that  in  after  life,  ; 
when  your  children  are  surrounded  with  care 
and  trouble,  home  will  ri.se  up  as  a green  .spot  in 
memor)'’s  waste.  Let  your  children  share  your 
pursuits,  it  will  make  them  love  home  better, 
more  affectionate  toward  each  other,  and  give  . 
them  mqre  confidence  in  you;  .fhey  will  find 
there  is  indeed  “no  place  like  home,”  instead  of 
an  irksomeness  and  reserve  in  your  presence, 
they  will  feel  confidence  and  consider  you  their 
best  friends  and  companions. 

Aj’e  not  lire  Swiss'  and  Scotch  more  atiaclied 
to  their  wild,  rugged,  and  often  baiTen  country, 
more  than  any  other  people?  It  is  because  they 
bestow  more  labor  on  it,  they  toil  incessantly  in 
tilling  the  earth,  and  feel  more  affeclion  for  that 
spot.  In  most  countries,  the  great  struggle  is, 
to  keep  the  homestead  from  generation  to  .ge'  :e- 
ration,  while  we  still  continue  the  “squatting” 
propensities  of  our  forefathers;  our  children, 
like  a ffock  of  birds,  leave  us  as  soon  as  ffedged 
— not  but  I would  have  them  independent,  have 
them  so  by  all  means,  and  to  have  them  so,  I 
would  do  away  the  great  love  of  speculation, 
the  making  haste  to  be  rich,  the  effects  of  which 
so  many  are  sinking  under  at  this  very  time; 
and  make  our  boys  quiet,  sober  and  intelligent 
men,  our  girls  informed,  chQetivl,,  healthy, 
amiable  and  affectionate.  If  you  wish  your 
boy  to  be  a good  son,  good  brother,  good  husband 
and  good  man,  make  him  love  home,  it  will 
also  deliver  him  from  the  manifold  temptations 
that  beset  a young  man’s  path — he  wfill,  by  .shar- 
ing his  mother’s  and  sister’s  pursuits,  acquire  a 


greater  interest  in  them,  and  have  a more  affec- 
tionate regard  and  greater  sympathy  with  them; 
it  will  rub  off"  the  rough  points  of  his  character, 
refine  and  polish  him,  strengthen  and  exalt  the 
mind  of  the  sister,  add  ease  and  grace  to  their 
deportment  with  the  rougher  sex.  By  making 
home  agreeable,  you  heighthen  the  affection  of 
your  children  for  yourselves,  and  prevent  their 
seeking  enjoyment  and  amusement  elsewhere — 
you  will  have  them  more  under  your  parental 
eye,  and  thus  be  able  to  check  many  an  embryo 
fault  kindly  and  gemly,  w'hich,  if  left  unrcr 
strained,  W’ould  wring  many  a tear  ot  anguish 
frow  your  hearts.  Has  not  the  Father  of  all 
made  .his  universal  garden  beautiful  and  lovely 
in  the  extreme?  Is  it  not  enriched  wfith  all  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  the  taste; 
even  every  thing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  de- 
sire, to  make  this,  our  temporary  home,  a para- 
dise; and  shall  we  not  follow  such  a glorious  ex- 
ample, and  make  the  transient  home  ol  our  chil- 
dren pleasant  and  sweet.  By  adorning,  making 
them  pleasant  within  and  without,  they  can  in 
truth  say^  “there  is  no  place  like  home,” 

1 f you  think,  dear  sir,  that  your  paper  will 
not  be  disparaged,  you  shall  again  hear  from 
Aunt  Charity. 
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Messrs.  Editors — I send  you  the  above  as  a 
very  useful  and  convenient  table  that  I have 
compiled  for  the  “Planter.”  The  calculatioas 
are,  I believe,  entirely  correct. 

Yours,  respectfully. 


Ph.  B.  White. 
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Lice  on  Cattle. — 1.  Mercurial  ointmen.t 
rubbed  on  the  animal  from  the  crow  n of  the 
head  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  down  the  back  bone, 
will  effectually  kill  lice  in  a day  or  two.  ThiSj 
however,  is  a dangerous  remedy  to  use,  unless 
the  animal  is  kept  in  the  stable,  and  requires 
great  care  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  of 
cold  and  wet. 

2.  Corrosive  .sublimate  is  another  effectual 
remedy.  This  is  to  be  appifod  as  before  pre- 
scribed, but,  like  No.  1,  is  dangerous. 

3.  A strong  decoction  of  larkspur  is  also  a 
sure  and  safe  remedy.  This  should  be  applied 
as  recommended  for  No.  1. 

4.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  also  a sure  remedy. 
It  should  be  applied  as  No.  1. 

5.  A decoc'ion  of  tobaccOj  applied  as  No.  Ij 
w'ill  destroy  the  lice. 

6.  A mixture  of  Scotch  snuff  and  fish  oil, 
rubbed  on  the  affected  parts,  will  destroy  the 
lice. 

7.  A mixture  of  soft  soap  and  Scotch  snuff, 
well  rubbed  on  the  parts,  will  also  eradicate 
them. 

As  an  auxiliaiy  to  whatever  remedy  may  be 
used,  the  currycomb  and  brush  should  be  freely 
applied,  after  a day  or  two,  in  order  that  the 
hide  and  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  kept  clean. 
No  animal  which  is  well  fed,  and  daily  curried 
and  brushed,  will  either  breed  or  retain  lice;  the 
latter  operation,  however,  few  who  have  much 
stock  can  regularly  attend  to. — Am.  Framer. 
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Tom-4Toes  for  Cows. — It  is  not  generally 
known  (says  the  P.  C.  Advocate)  that  this  vege- 
table is  a superior  article  offood  for  milch  cows. 
We  have  tried  it  two  summers,  and  it  is  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  vegetable  we  have 
yet  tried.  They  add  greatly  to  the  quantity  as 
well  as  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and  give  a 
rich  golden  color  to  the  cream  and  butter,  which 
is  at  least  pleasant  to  the  eye,  even  if  the  ilav'or 
is  not  so  improved.  We  do  not  Icnow,  however, 
that  they  impart  any  richer  flavor  to  the  butter. 

W e have  known  a cow  to  refuse  them  when 
first  offered,  but  soon  became  very  fond  of  them; 
others,  we  believe  a large  majority,  eat  them 
greedily  from  the  first.  Thus  far  we  have  fed 
them  only  in  the  raw  state;  but  if  boiled  with 
corn  meal,  say  half  and  half,  or  two-thirds  to- 
matoes, they  Avill  doubtless  be  far  better. 

To  one  who  has  a dairy"  farm,  the  cultivation 
of  an  acre  or  two  in  tomatoes  would  be  repaid 
b)^  greater  profit  than  any  vegetable  we  know. 
From  one  acre  not  less  than  eight  bushels  may 
be  gathered  daily  from  July  until  frost.  There 
is  some  trouble  in  picking  them,  but  then  nearly 
every  farmer  lias  children;  his  little  boys — ay, 
and  his  big  ones  too — would  not  be  the  ivorse 
for  a little  work.  W e should  be  glad  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  on  a larger  scale  than  ours, 
and  to  learn  the  result. 

Spaying. — We  have  received  from  L.  Bishop* 
Esq.,  of  Smyth  county,  Virginia,  the  following 
account  of  the  process  adopted  in  spaying  pigs 
by  Rufus  Rouse  in  that  neighborhood; 

“Fix  a plank  three  feet  high.  Lay  the  pig 
itpon  the  right  side  on  the  plank,  with  two  per- 
sons to  hold  the  fore  and  hind  legs  and  mouth, 
The  implements  used  are  a sharp  pocket  knife 
and  a long  crooked  needle,  with  cutting  awl- 
blade  edges,  and  a strong  waxed  thread.  The 
operator  takes  his  knife  and  .shaves  off  some  of 
the  hair,  three  and  a quarter  inches  from  the 
hip-bone;  he  then  makes  an  incision  crossirise, 
so  that  he  can  introduce  one  finger  to  bring  out 
the  uterus;  he  then  cuts  off  the  AV"hole  of  the  ute- 
ras  and  throws  it  array;  he  then  enters  the  nee- 
dle on  one  side  of  the  wound  and  brings  it  up 
through  the  other,  and  secures  it  with  a strong 
knot.  One  stich  is  sufficient.  A mixture  of  tar 
and  hog’s  lard  is  used  to  smear  the  wound. — 
This  mode  ofopei  ating  is  the  invention  of  Capt. 
Rouse,  and  I am  in  favor  of  the  plan;  consider- 
ing it  more  safe  and  less  troublesome  than  the 
other  methods.” — CuUivaLor. 

To  Improve  a Piny  Olu  Field. — First  belt 
the  trees  and  cut  down  the  bushes.  The  follow- 
ing year  cut  and  burn  every  thing  into  coal 
which  is  large  enough,  and  scatter  the  burnings. 
That  which  is  not  large  enough  for  coal  should 
be  spread  on  gullies  and  galls;  and  this  should 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  March.  Now 
mark  off  the  ground  with  a coulter,  sow  oats 
(’and  grass  seeds,  if  you  please,)  and  cover  with 
the  same  implement.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing equal  distribution  of  the  manure,  and  to 
avoid  cost  in  carriage,  the  kilns  should  be  placed 
at  about  fifty  feet  distant;  and  that  they  may  be 
of  about  equal  size  wood  should  be  moved  as 
required.  Or  if  there  be  a surplus,  the  wood  or 
coal  can  be  moved  elsewhere.  At  fifty  feet  dis- 
tant, we  have  about  eighteen  kilns  to  the  acre, 
which,  if  producing  only  one  hundred  bushels 
of  burned  earth  and  coal  to  the  kiln,  is  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  to  the  acre,  which  I would 
apply  to  the  spot,  and  then  comes  the  blessing. 

Old  Flu. 
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Cement  for  Grafting. — Two  pounds  and 
two  ounces  of  rosin,  six  ounces  of  tallow,  and 
ten  ounces  of  beeswax.  Melt  them  together, 
and  turn  the  mixture  into  cold  water,  and  let  it 
remain  till  cool  enough  to  handle;  then  work  it 
as  shoemaker’s  wax.  "We  have  used  cement 
thus  made,  and  found  that  it  remained  on  the 
stock  for  years.  It  is  not  so  soft  as  to  run  in  hot 
weather,  nor  so  hard  as  to  crack  in  cold  weather. 
All  of  the  ingredients  for  making  this  cement 
must  be  of  a good  quality. 


MECHANICS. 

“Out  of  nothing  nothing  comes.” 

The  laws  of  nature,  unlike  human  laws,  can 
neither  be  changed  nor  evaded ; and  for  a want 
of  a proper  knowledge  of  simple  and  unchange- 
able laws  many  men  waste  time  and  money  in 
trying  to  produce  gieat  effects  by  insufficient 
means. 

The  mechanical  powers,  as  they  are  called,  do 
not,,  and  never  can,  create  power;  they  only 
modify  its  application. 

The  power  most  easity  measured  is  that  of 
gravity  or  weight;  and  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
powers  or  first  movers,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
water  fall,  nature  constantly  winds  up  the  weight 
for  us  for  nothing. 

Suppose,  then,  we  have  one  thousand  potmds 
of  water  falling  ten  feet  in  a minute.  No  hu- 
man contrivance  can  make  that  water  raise 
more  than  its  own  weight  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  in  the  same  time.  It  cannot  raise  quite  as 
much,  for  the  friction  of  the  macliinery  must 
waste  part  of  the  power;  but,  as  it  may  be  a 
small  part,  let  us  omit  the  friction  from  these 
calculations. 

The  effect  of  the  mechanical  powers  is  to  ena- 
ble us,  wdiile  the  original  power  remains  the 
same,  and  the  rate  of  its  motion  the  same,  to  ex- 
ert a greater  power  wdth  a slow  motion,  or  a les- 
ser pow'er  wdth  a quicker  motion.  But,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  power  produced,  multiplied  by 
the  speed  with  which  it  moves,  wdll  be  found  to 
give  the  same  product. 

Thus,  one  thousand  pounds  falling  ten  feet  in 
a minute,  may  be  made  to  raise  ten  thousand 
pounds  one  foot  in  a minute,  or  one  hundred 
pounds  one  hundred  feet  in  a minute,  the  same 
pow'er  being  required  in  each  case  ; but  no  man 
can  make  it  do  more,  for,  if  he  did,  he  w'ould 
create  nothing  out  of  something,  which  is  con- 
trary to  a law  of  nature. 

For  this  reason,  all  attempts  to  make  a me- 
chanical perpetual  motion,  have  failed,  and  for- 
ever must  fail,  as  such  a machine  would  be 
equivalent  to  making  a w’eight  raise  another  e- 
qual  to  itself  to  the  same  height  in  the  same 
time,  and  enough  more  to  ov"ercome  the  una- 
voidable friction  of  the  machine,  which  friction, 
how"ever  small,  is  sooner  or  later  to  stop  themo- 
tion,  unless  an  additional  powder  is  applied  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  friction. 

Therefore  every  man,  w'ho  is  tr3"ing  to  make  a 
perpetual  motion  or  any  other  machine  w"hich 
he  expects  to  do  more  than  the  power  applied  to 
work  it,  is  wasting  his  time  and  money  in  that 
which  wdll  be  certain  to  end  in  disappointment. 

Farmer’s  Companion. 

To  Housewives. — Recent  experiments  in 
more  than  one  family  in  this  city,  sa)"s  the  Del- 
aware Gazette,  have  established  that  the  plant 
known  to  botanists  as  the  PologomimpuTictatum, 
commonly  called  water  pepper,  or  smart  weed, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  great  abundance 
along  ditches,  roads,  lanes  and  barn  yards,  is  an 
effectual  and  certain  destroyer  of  bed-bugs.  It 
is  said  to  exercise  the  same  poisonous  effect  on 
the  flea.  A strong  decoction  is  made  of  the 
herb,  and  the  places  infested  wfith  the  insect  are 
carefully  washed  therewith.  The  plant  may  al- 
so, with  much  advantage,  be  strewn  about  the 
room.  Elderberry  leaves,  laid  upon  the  shelves 
of  a cupboard,  will  also  drive  away  roaches  and 
ants  in  a very  short  time. 

Red  or  Black  Ants. — Take  a few  sprigs  of 
green  wormwood,  and  place  I hem  in  immediate 
contact  with  red  or  black  ants,  and  they  will  dis- 
appear. I have  found  this  to  be  effectual  after 
using  every  other  remedy  within  my  limited 
knowledge. 

Another  remedy  is  to  sprinkle  chalk  around 
the  places  they  frequent.  It  is  said  the  chalk 
will  cause  them  to  make  their  exit,  but  I have 
not  had  occasion  to  prove  it. — N.  E.  Farmer. 

Soak  your  Seed  Corn  in  Saltpetre. — It 
destroys  the  worm,  is  not  relished  by  crows  or 
squirrels,  and  yields  much  more  abundantly 
than  when  planted  without. 


Peach  Trees. — When  bearing  trees  are 
planted  in  low  places,  the  blossom  buds  are  urg- 
ed forward  by  the  warmth  of  day,  and  the  in- 
creased severity  of  night  frosts  destroys  them. 
But  on  hills,  these  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do 
not  occur;  hence  they  generally  escape.  One 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Wayne  county,  near 
Palmyra,  twenty-four  years  ago  planted  a peach 
orchard  on  a hill  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  average  height  of  land ; and  during  tw^enty 
years  since  they  first  began  to  bear,  he  has  lost 
only  one  crop  by  frost. — Cullivatm\ 


Mode  of  increasing  the  Potatoe  Crop. — 
An  English  w"riter  says,  by  carefully  removing 
the  buds  as  they  appear  on  the  potatoe  vines, 
the  crop  of  large  ones  is  veiy^  much  augmented. 
The  theor}"  is  plausible,  and  worthy  a f air  trial. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  April  4. 

Cnffua— Since  our  report  of  last  Tuesday,  our 
market  has  assumed  a little  more  activity,  but 
as  holders  seem  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  dealers  for  lower  rates,  a large  busi- 
ness has  not  been  done.  We  quote  3|  to  6 cents 
as  extremes  of  the  market,  though  the  major  part 
of  the  sales  are  made  at  to  5^  cents. 

Business. — During  the  entire  month  of  March, 
the  weather  w^as  extremely  unfavorable  for  bu- 
siness operations,  wdiich  combined  wdth  the  low- 
price  of  cotton,  have  materially  effected  the 
spring  trade,  and  our  dealers  complain  that  al- 
though their  stocks  are  vety  fine  the  trade  is  very 
limited. 

Exchange  continues  at  par  on  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  all  the  Northern  cities.  Central 
Bank  bills  are  sold  at  28  cent  discount.  Al- 
abama notes  20  @ 25  cent  discount.  State 
6 per  cent  Bonds  are  in  demand  at  50  cents. — 
There  are  no  transactions  in  the  bills  of  other 
depreciated  banks,  as  there  is  no  confidence  in 
any  of  them. 
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SUGAR  FROM  CORN. 

We  have  received  a great  number  of  inqui- 
ries from  different  parts  of  our  country,  on  the 
subject  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  Indian 
com,  ot  which  the  following  will  embrace  all 
the  essential  points,  and  to  which  we  shall  give 
as  full  a reply  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
manufacture  will  admit. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  growing  corn 
intended  for  making  sugarl 

2.  Time  of  gathering  and  preparation  for 
grinding! 

3.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture! 

4.  Process  of  boiling,  and  granulation  of  the 
Sugar! 

1.  In  planting  corn  for  sugar,  two  objects 
must  ue  kept  in  view — the  securing  the  greatest 
growth  of  stalks,  and  the  prevention  of  the  for- 
mation of  ears.  The  kind  of  soil  required  for 
a great  growth  of  corn,  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  here.  It  must  be 
rich,  and  should  be  friable,  that  it  may  be  culti- 
vated easily.  A heavy  clover  lay,  manured, 
and  I hen  turned  over,  rolled  and  the  surface 
harrowed  line,  makes  a good  soil  for  a corn 
crop.  Mr.  Webb,  the  most  successful  manufac- 
turer of  sugar  thus  far,  directs  that  the  corn  be 
drilled  in  rows  north  and  south,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  may  be  felt  as  much  as  possible, 
the  rows  to  be  two  and  a half  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  in  the  rows  not  more  than  two  or  ihree 
incher  apart.  This  thick  planting  on  a rich 
soil  gives  a great  stand  of  corn,  and  in  consider- 
able degree  prevents  the  formation  of  ears,  as 
ears  cannot  be  expected  where  the  corn  is  as 
thick  as  is  here  directed.  Mr.  Blake  of  Indian- 
apolis, made  an  extensive  experiment. last  year, 
and  from  4*  acres  produced  about  280  gallons 
of  excellent  molasses.  He  planted  his  corn,  or 
rather  drilled  it  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  plants 
close  set  in  the  rows,  but  distance  not  stated. — 
It  is  probable  in  planting  corn  for  sugar,  some- 
thing should  depend  on  the  variety  selected;  as 
it  is  evident  the  small  northern  kinds  would  re- 
quire closer  planting  than  the  tall  southern  or 
western  kinds.  We  have  not  learned  that  any 
experiments  have  been  instituted  to  test  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  several  varieties  of  corn 
for  sugar;  though  it  is  certain  that  large  stalks 
yield  more  juice  than  small  ones,  in  proportion 
to  their  size. 

2.  Theory  indicated  that  a large  portion  of 
the  sugar  in  the  cornstalk  would  be  lost,  if  ears 
were  allowed  to  form;  and  experiments  demons- 
trated that  such  was  the  case.  When  corn  is 
planted  thick  no  ears  will  form,  or  only  small 
and  imperfect  ones.  If  ears  form,  they  must  be 
broken  or  cut  off;  not  too  early,  as  their  tender., 
ness  greatly  increases  the  labor  required,  Any 
time  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  grain  on 
the  cob  Avill  be  soon  enough.  When  the  stalk 
is  fully  matured,  or  ripe,  the  process  of  cutting 
off  the  top.®  or  the  blossom  part,  and  stripping 
off  the  leaves,  must  be  performed.  The  early 
northern  kinds  will  be  lit  for  stripping  in  Au- 
gust, the  later  kinds  will  continue  to  ripen  until 
in  September  or  October,  or  until  killed  by  the 
frosts.  The  tops  and  blades  must  be  secured 
for  fodder,  of  which  they  make  the  best  quality. 
When  topped  and  stripped,  the  stalks  are  cut  up 
by  the  bottom,  close  to  the  ground,  bound  in 
bundles,  and  taken  to  the  mill  for  grinding.  It 
is  found  by  experience  that  the  corn  can  be  top- 
ped and  stripped  much  more  rapidly  on  the  hill, 


than  if  cut  up  previous  to  those  operations.  If 
the  tops  and  leaves  are  not  taken  off,  a quantity 
of  the  juice  will  be  lost,  and  the  formation  of 
sugar  rendered  more  difficult. 

3.  The  machinery  req\rired  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cornstalk  sugar  is  the  same  in  effect  as 
that  used  in  making  cane  sugar.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  wood  cylinders  might  be  used  for 
the  corn  stalk,  instead  of  the  iron  ones  requisite 
for  the  cane,  and  all  the  experiments  hitherto 
made,  have  been  in  mills  of  this  kind.  Experi- 
ence shows,  however,  that  iron  mills  must  be 
used,  it  requiring  more  hardness  and  firmness 
than  wood  possesses  to  operate  successfully  for 
any  length  of  time.  We  give  the  figures  of  two 
mills  for  grinding  com  or  cane,  one  upright,  and 
the  other  horizontal.  The  first  (fig.  29,)  is  a 
figure  ot  tlie  mill  used  by  Mr.  Webb  and  others, 
the  past  season,  and  is  of  wood,  worked  by  hor- 
ses. Iffie  other  mill  is,  of  iron,  and  may  be 
worked  by  water,  steam  or  horse  power.  Mr. 
Webb  describes  the  first  mill  as  follows:  “It  may 
be  made  with  three  upright  w'ooden  rollers,  from 
20  to  40  inches  in  length,  turned  so  as  to  run 
true,  and  fitted  into  a strong  frame  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  horizontal  pieces,  sustained  by 
uprights.  These  pieces  are  morticed  to  admit 
wedges  on  each  side  of  the  pivots  of  the  two 
outside  rollers,  by  which  their  distances  from 
the  middle  one  may  be  regulated.  The  power 
is  applied  to  the  middle  roller,  and  the  others 
are  moved  from  it  by  means  of  cogs.  In  grind- 
ing, the  stalks  pass  through  on  the  right  side  ol 
the  middle  cylinder,  and  come  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  wood  work  called  the  dumb  returner, 
which  directs  them  backwards,  so  that  they  pass 
through  the  rollers  again  on  the  left  side  ol  the 
middle  one.”  The  arms  and  braces  used  when 
the  mill  is  worked  by  cattle  or  horses,  are  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  iron  mill  does  not  differ 
greatly  in  principle  from  the  wood  one,  except 
that  the  distance  of  the  side  rollers  from  the 
centre  one  is  regulated  by  screws,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  and  that  tvhen  propelled  by  animal 
power,  the  upper  roller  is  turned  by  cogs  at  one 
end,  moved  by  others  on  a vertical  shaft.  The 
iron  mills  are  the  most  expensive  in  the  outset, 
but  they  are  the  most  durable,  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  separate  the  juice  from  the 
stalk  much  more  perfectly  than  the  rvood  mill. — 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Webb,  the  past  season, 
Irom  which  so  much  was  justly  anticipated, 
failed  in  a great  measure  in  consequence  of  his 
mill  giving  way  on  the  second  day  of  its  use. 
Mr.  Blake,  whose  Avell  conducted  experiment 
we  have  before  noticed,  used  a wood  mill,  and 
found  that  a large  part  of  the  juice  was  lost,  by 
the  surface  of  the  rollers  soon  becoming  uneven, 
and  not  pressing  the  stalk  properly.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  iron  mills  will  be  found 
the  most  economical  in  the  end,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  being  very  expensive.  In 
both  cases  the  rollers  must  move  in  or  over  re- 
servoirs for  the  receiving  the  juice  as  it  flows 
from  the  corn  stalk. 

4.  We  have  not  knoAvn,  or  heard  of  a single 
instance,  where  the  attempt  to  manufacture  su- 
gar, or  rather  syrup  from  the  juice,  has  failed. — 
The  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  contains 
statements  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  conversion  of 
juice  into  syrup,  but  the  instances  were  com- 
paratively few  in  which  the  granulation  of  the 
syrup,  or  its  conversion  into  sugar,  was  effect- 


ed. In  this,  we  apprehend,  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  manufacture  AviU  be  found,  The  simple 
fact,  however,  that  such  conversion  has  been  re- 
peatedly effected,  shoe’  s there  is  nothing  but  ex- 
perience and  skid  wanted  to  insure  a result  at 
all  times.  When  the  manufacture  of  beet  root 
sugar  first  commenced  in  France,  granulation 
of  the  syrup  Avas  almost  impossible;  now  the 
process  is  as  certain  and  effectual  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cane  or  maple.  The  great  source  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  rapidity  Avith 
Avhich  the  juice  passes  into  a state  of  partial  fer- 
mentation, rendering  its  immediate  reduction 
after  extraction,  indispensable.  Beet  root  juice 
ferments  immediately  after  it  is  pressed  opt,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  the  West  Indies,  the  purest 
cane  juice  Avill  ferment  in  twenty^  minutes  after 
it  enters  the  rcceiA'er.  Mr.  Webb  kept  some 
coin  juice  for  an  hour  Avithout  injury;  but  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  prove  that  it  should 
be  boiled  as  soon  as  possible.  We  give  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Webb’s,  the  following  account  of 
his  process,  because  it  is  the  result  of  practice 
rather  than  theory',  he  having  made  a beautiful 
sugar  for  two  years  by  the  process: 

“The  juice  after  coming  from  the  mill,  stood 
for  a short  time  to  deposit  some  of  its  coarser 
impurities.  It  Avas  then  poured  off,  and  passed 
through  a flannel  strainer,  to  get  rid  of  such  mat- 
ter as  could  be  separated  in  that  Avay'.  Lime 
water,  called  milk  of  lime,  was  then  added  in 
the  proportion  of  one  or  two  table  spoonfulls  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  said  by  sugar  manufacturers, 
that  knoAvledge  on  this  point  can  only  be  acquir- 
ed by  experience;  but  I have  never  failed  in 
making  sugar  from  having  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle of  the  lime.  A certain  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance is  doubtless  necessary',  and  more  or  less 
than  this  will  be  injurious:  but  no  precise  di- 
rections can  be  given  about  it.  The  juice  AA'as 
then  placed  over  the  fire,  and  brought  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point,  when  it  Avas  carefully  skim- 
med— taking  care  to  complete  this  operation  be- 
fore boiling  commenced.  It  was  then  boiled 
doAA'n  rapidly,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rose. — 
The  juice  was  examined  from  time  to  time,  and 
if  there  was  any  appearance  of  feculent  parti- 
cles, which  Avould  not  rise  to  the  surface,  it  AV'as 
again  passed  through  the  flannel  strainer.  In 
judging  when  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  boiled,  a 
portion  was  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, and  if,  Avhen  moderately  cool,  a thread  half 
an  inch  long  could  be  draAvn,  it  was  considered 
done,  and  poured  into  broad  shallow  vessels  to 
crystalize.  In  some  cases,  cry'stalization  com- 
menced in  twelve  hours,  in  others  not  till  after 
seA'eral  days.” 

The  folloAving  is  a condensed  vIcaa'  of  the  di- 
rections given  by  Prof.  Mapes  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  Avho  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  stalks  (cane  or  corn)  to  be  cut  as 
ripe  as  possible,  but  before  any  acetic  acid  is 
formed;  litmus  paper  Avill  turn  red  if  any  acid  is 
presented.  Express  the  juice  Avithout  loss  of 
time,  as  every  moment  after  cutting  will  deteri- 
orate its  quality.  Clear  lime  Avater,  one  quart 
to  100  gallons  of  mice,  to  be  added  as  soon  as 
expressed,  unless  the  juice  shoAvs  acid  Avith  the 
litmus  paper,  AA'hen  the  lime  is  to  be  omitted, 
and  a solution  of  sal.  soda,  or  soda  ash,  added 
till  it  is  precisely  neutral.  In  this  state,  the 
juice  must  be  evaporated  in  such  an  apparatus 
as  to  finish  its  change  in  30  minutes.  Unless 
boiled  quick,  good  crystalization  is  not  to  be 
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expected.  The  time  occupied  from  the  cutting 
to  the  finishing  the  boiling,  should  not  exceed 
one  hour.  To  know  when  boiled  enough,  use 
Farenheit’s  thermometer;  239®  or  240®  is'  the 
proper  point.  The  instant  a charge  is  hnished, 
it  must  be  thrown  into  a cooler  large  enough  to 
contain  several  charges,  The  second  charge, 
and  so  :or  each  one,  must  be  mixed  with  the 
preceding,  by  gently  stirring,  but  no  more  stir- 
ring should  be  used  than  is  necessary,  as  it  will 
be  injurious.  When  all  is  boiled,  let  the  mass 
cool  to  175®  and  then  fill  the  sugar  molds,  which 
.should  hold  not  less  than  14  galls.  There  must 
he  k plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  to  allow  the 
molasses  to  escape. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
sugar,  is  quick  boiling.  Long  boiling  renders 
the  syrup  dark,  and  prevents  granulation.  Mr. 
Webb,  the  last  year,  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
card his  fonner  deep  boilers,  and  substitute 
broad  shallow  vessels,  in  which  the  evaporation 
would  proceed  rapidly.  The  sugar  made  in 
this  way  is  of  a finer  quality  than  that  made  by 
longer  boiling,  and  crystal  ization  is  more  perfect 
and  certain.  Syrup,  however,  made  by  quick 
bqiling,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Mapes,  retains  more 
of  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  corn  stalk,  than  when 
boiled  lor  a longer  time.  The  sugar  is  free 
from  this  flavor,  and  Mr.  Webb,  to  remove  it 
from  the  molasses,  recommends,  after  it  is  drain- 
ed from  the  sugar,  to  dilute  it  with  water,  and 
boil  it  until  this  taste  is  lost.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble, we  think,thatas  the  subject  is  farther  inves- 
tigated, and  science  is  brought  more  efficiently 
to  the  aid  of  the  manufacturer,  that  the  little  ob- 
stacles impeding  his  progress  will  disappear,  as 
they  hav'e  done  in  many  other  cases  already. — 
Where  failures  in  the  fonnation  of  sugar  have 
occurred,  (every  attempt  to  make  molasses  has 
succeeded,)  they  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  machinery,  or  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  manufacturer,  and  will  not  be  liable 
to  again  occur.  There  is  scarcely  room  for 
doubt  that  a vast  and  profitable  manufacture  is 
opening  upon  the  country,  particularly  the  corn 
regions  of  the  west  and  south;  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  great  importation  of  foreign 
sugars  will  soon  cease,  if  not  be  changed  to  ex- 
portation.— Albany  Cultivator. 

[Accompanying  the  above  article,  in  the  Culti- 
vator, were  three  engravings,  representing— Isf. 
The  mill  used  by  Mr.  Webb;  2d.  Side  view  of  an 
iron  mill;  3d.  End  view  of  an  iron  mill,  which 
we  regret  we  are  unable  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
—Ed.  South.  Cult] 

SoAKiKG  Corn  TO  feed  Horses. — One  of  the 
best  farmers  id  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  saves 
one-third  of  his  corn,  by  soaking  it  before  he 
feeds  it  to  his  horses.  He  places  two  hogsheads 
in  his  cellar,  secure  from  the  frost,  and  fills 
them  with  ears  of  com,  and  pours  on  water  to 
cover  it.  When  well  soaked,  he  feeds  it  to  his 
horses,  and  when  one  cask  is  empty,  he  fills  it 
again  and  feeds  from  the  other.  By  the  time 
one  is  empty,  the  corn  in  the  other  is  well  soak- 
ed. The  cobs  an'  so  well  soaked  that  the  horses 
eat  the  whole,  and  they  require  only  two-thirds 
as  much  corn  when  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  preparation  and  the 
eating  of  the  cob  with  the  corn,  renders  the  food 
more  wholesome. — Farmers'  Journal. 


Keene’s  Marble  Cement. — This  is  a com- 
bination of  plaster  of  Paris  (Sulphate  of  Lime) 
and  ahtrn;  Cqrnmon  boiled  plaster  is  steeped  in 
a .saturated  soiutiori'of  alum  and  then  re-cal- 
cined  and  reduced  to  powder  when  it  is  fit  lor 
use.  Although  not  capable  of  standing  weather 
this  substance  is  now  attracting  much  notice 
from  the  beautiful  stucco  which  it  forms,  re- 
sembling marble.  It  may  be  colored  by  sim.ply 
mixing  the  color  with  the  water  used  in  apply- 
ing it.  The  hardness  of  the  substance  and  its 
beautiful  polish,  have  brought  it  into  use  for  in- 
terior decoration. 


THE  ORCHARD. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  said  much  in  for^ 
mer  numbers  in  reference  to  the  orchard,  still 
we  think  it  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to 
every  one,  that  much  more  may  be  said  with 
great  propriety.  W 1 ether  we  are  farmers,  gard- 
eners, lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  mechanics, 
or  pursue  any  honest  calling  whatever,  and  keep 
house,  we  are  certain  to  have  a little  land  about 
us,^whieh  may  be  the  means  of  giving  us  deli- 
cious fruit,  by  a little  attention.  A garden  of 
half  an  acre,may  be  made  to  produce  a sufficien- 
cy of  vegetables  for  a small  family,  and  q.iite  a 
variety  of  fruit  trees  besides. 

The  situation  best  adapted  to  most  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  that  will  stand  the  winters  in  Tennes- 
see, is  a northern  exposure.  The  only  advan- 
tage in  such  a situation  is,  that  the  sun  has  less 
efiect,  and  the  north  winds  greater  influence 
than  on  a southern  exposure;  and  by  this  means 
the  buds  do  not  put  forth  so  early  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts.  Peaches  are  said 
to  do  best  on  the  margin  of  rivers  and  near  wa- 
ter; but  we  presume  the  only  advantage  is  the 
protection  of  the  water  from  cold  w-eather. — 
While  on  this  subject  it  wdll  not  be  inappropri- 
ate to  remark,  that  old  orchardists  tell  us,  if 
earth  or  litter  to  the  depth  of  three  c r four  inch- 
es be  thrown  roun'd  fruit  trees  while  the  ground 
is  frozen,  the  buds  will  be  kept  back  till  after 
danger  is  ail  over  from  cold.  We  are  also  told 
a wet  hempen  rope  thrown  over  the  tree  on  fros- 
ty nights  ■will  prevent  any  harm  befalling  tfie 
fruit.  A high  hill  is  not  a bad  situation  for 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines, 
quinces  and  apricots;  on  the  most  exposed  north 
hill  side,  or  a wall  or  fence  protection  from  the 
sun,  is  the  only  location  suitable  lor  gooseber- 
ries, and  is  the  best  also  for  currants. 

The  soil  most  suitable,  is  a sandy  loam,  nei- 
ther very  rich  nor  very  poor.  A shallow  sub- 
stratum of  rock  or  very  tenacious  clay  will  not 
answer. 

The  best  time  of  transplanting  for  most  trees 
is  the  spring.  However,  if  trees  were  tajren  up 
in  the  fall  and  buried,  or  “heeled  in,”  as  garden- 
ers would  say,  till  .spring,  and  put  out,  the  ma- 
nagemEnt  would  be  good.  Every  thing  does 
best  when  it  begins  to  grow  immediately  after 
being  transplanted.  Evergreens  will  do  well 
only  in  the  spring,  or  at  least  this  is  the  writer’s 
experience.  There  is  danger  of  being  loosened 
by  winds,  if  put  out  in  the  fall,  and  the  life  of 
the  tree  seems  to  be  wasting  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  ttll  the  sap  starts,  and  it  is  safer  to  trans- 
plant a tree  after  the  leaves  start,  if  carefully 
managed,  than  if  put  out  in  autumn. 

The  proper  mode  of  transplanting  is,  first  to 
have  pits  dug  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  if  larg- 
er it  will  be  better.  Let  the  dirt  be  thrown  out 
till  the  pit  is  the  depth  intended,  then  shovel  in 
rieh  earth  till  the  pit  is  filled  within  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  of  the  surface  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  roots  to  be  inserted.  Then  let 
a careful  hand  hold  the  tree.  First  see  that  it 
will  be  about  an  inch  deeper  when  the  pitis  full 
than  it  grew.  Spread  all  the  roots,  if  posffible, 
at  full  length;  then  let  the  earth  be  sprinkled  on 
the  roots  till  they  are  quite  covered;  the  man 
holding  the  tree  should  shake  it  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  earth  may  come  in  contact  with  all 
parts  of  the  roots.  'When  the  roots  have  a cou- 
ple of  inches  of  earth,  press  with  the  foot  gently 
all  over  the  pit;  then  fill  it  till  the  ground  is  a 
little  higher  round  the  tree  than  it  is  at  a foot  or 
two’s  distance,  that  wmter  may  not  settle  at  the 
roots  and  destroy  the  dree,  The  whole  should  be 
pressed  with  the  toot.  If  manure'i.s  put  in  the 
pits,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too  fresh 
and  rank.  Let  it  be  well  rotted,  and  if  it  is  a 
compost  of  stable  dung  or  leaf  mould,  with  one 
third  part  of  leeched  ashes,  it  will  be  -very  good. 
The  true  system  of  manuring,  is  not  to  put  it  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots,  but  place  it 
near  the  surface,  and  the  tree  will  get  all  the  be- 
nefits and  run  fid  risks  of  injury. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  the  trees  to  live,  a 


stake  as  high  as  the  trees  should  be  driven  by 
each,  and  the  trees  made  fast  by  a string. 

The  heading  of  the  tree  is  an  operation  to  •which 
little  attention  is  given  oy  most  persons,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  important  to  the 
j udiciops  managenient  of  -an  orchard.  By  Lead- 
ing a tree,  -we  mean!  that  the  branches  should 
come  out  at  a proper  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  at  regular  distances  from  each  other.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  walking  through  an 
orchard,  or  cultivating  it  in  any  ■n^ay,  the  branch- 
es should  not  grow  on  an  apple,  pear  or  peach 
tree,  not  less  than  from  five  to  six  feet  from  the 
gpoupd.  In  making  a head  care  should  be  ta- 
ken that  the  tree  does  net  fork  or  prong  about 
equally,  for  when  this  is  the  case  it  will  be  apt 
to  split  down.  There  should  be  a main  stem, 
and  the  branches  should  grow  regularly  one 
above  another  all  around  the  main  trunk.  If 
young  trees  grow  with  a single  stem,  seven  or 
eight  feet  before  sending  out  a lateral,  as  is  often 
to  be  seen,  head  it  down  or  cut  it  off  where  it  is 
desirable  for  the  head  to  commence,  and  tjie 
branches  will  eome  out  at  the  proper  place.s. 

By  care,  trees  may  be  put  in  a shape  that  will 
give  the  orchard  quite  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance, and  they  will  be  full  more  beautiJ'ul  and 
vigorous  than  when  suffered  to  grow  as  circum- 
.stances  ma}^  direct.  It  is  also  a matter  of  some 
moment  in  forming  heads  to  trees,  to  notice  that 
neither  the  larger  nor  smaller  branches  crowd 
together.  An  ope'n  hepd  for  good  health  and 
large,  well  riped  fruit.  Before  closing  these  re- 
marks, we  must  urge  upon  our  readers  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  selecting  the  best  fruits  of 
every  kind.  If  those  w'ho  wish  to  put  out  fruit 
trees,  have  not  such  as  they  want,  let  them  ap- 
ply to  those  who  have,  though  the  co.st  maybe 
considerable.  Indifferent  trees,  like  noxious 
weeds,  are  a pest,  but  good  fruit  trees  make  the 
most  punctual  payments  for  all  the  land  they 
occupy. — Tenn.  Agriculturist. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  pruning  trees  is  confined  to  no  particitlar 
season,  some  directions  in  the  present  number 
may  be  acceptable. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  a good  sharp 
knife,  which  is  not  always  at  hand. 

The  second  object  is  to  ascertain  what  part 
must  be  cut  away,  and  w'bal  should  remain. — 
To  be  capable  of  this  requires  a knowledge  of 
fruit  growing,  in  general,  and  vegetable  piiysi- 
ology  and  the  ppture  of  each  kind  of  tree,  in 
particular..  The  operator  should  examine  if 
any  of  the  branches  eppre  out  too  low,  and  if 
there  are  any  inclining,  or  crow'ding  the  better 
proportioned  parts  of  the  tree.  Such  sbopld  be 
taken  off.  There  is  said  to  be  more  danger  in 
leaving  the  tree  with  too  much  than  "with  too  lit- 
tle wood. 

With  large  branches  a small  saw  should  be 
used,  and  if  the  operator  will  use  a smoothing 
plane  to  leave  the  wound  perfectly  free  from 
bruises  and  rough  places  made  by  the  saw,  the 
healing  may  be  expected  much  sooner.  In  pru- 
ning small  trees,  -Jet  ope  foot  be  placed  near  the 
root,  then  hold  in  the  left  hand  firmly  the  branch 
to  be  cut,  inset  t the  knife  close  to  the  body  ol 
the  tree,  and  if  possible  let  the  work  be  done  by 
one  smooth  cut.  The  closer  to  the  body  of  the 
tree  the  cut  is  made  the  better.  Limbs  cut  at  a 
half  inch  or  inch  from  the  trunk,  must  rot  a-w’ay, 
or  the  tree  must  become  much  larger  before  the 
healing  can  be  effected,  and  in  the  mean  time 
these  wounds  are  most  liable  to  produce  serious 
cli^0fl.scs 

There  Is  much  dispute  about  the  proper  time 
of  pruning.  While  some  urge  the  winter  or 
spring  the  only  suitable  time,  others  with  as 
much  vehemence,  and  indeed  argument,  argue 
for  exclusive  summer  pruning.  From  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  have  no  idea  either 
.system  is  wholly  true.  Any  one  who  has  had  a 
little  experience  will  see,  even  in  the  absence  of 
philosophy,  that  branches  cut  aAvay  in  the  sum- 
mer, heal  over  sooner  than  it  the  pruning  "be 
done  at  any  other  time;  and  he  will  also  see, 

I there  are  not  a few  young  shoots  which  come 
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out  in  the  summer,  which  are  not  needed,  and 
should  be  cut  off  before  they  take  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  better  parts  of  the  tree.  On  the 
other  tiand,  there  are  often  awkward  and  unne- 
cessary branches  found  on  the  tree  in  the  winter, 
and  even  parts  of  the  tree  killed  or  much  in j ured 
by  the  severe  cold  ol  winter;  and  this  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  of  spring  pruning.  To  con- 
clude the  subject,  the  writer  has  no  doubt  the 
pruning  should  commence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  continue 
as  circumstances  suggest  through  the  whole 
growing  season.  If  either  spring  or  summer 
jifuning  be  neglected,  the  trees  cannot  look  so 
well  or  do  so  well. — Temi.  Agriculturist. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — It  will  be  found  up- 
on experiment,  that  a wound  made  on  a tree  in 
March  or  April,  will  look  black  as  soon  as  the 
sap  begins  to  flow,  and  that  the  sap  will  ooze 
out  until  the  leaves  have  put  out  so  as  to  receive 
it;  while  a wound  made  in  June,  will  remain 
white  and  immediately  commence  healing. — 
And  a tree  that  has  been  broken  by  being  loaded 
with  fruit,  or  otherwise,  while  the  tree  is  green 
with  foliage,  the  wound  will  look  white  and  the 
wood  remain  sound;  while  one  broken  in  the 
winter  by  snow,  or  from  any  other  cause,  Avill 
look  black  and  decline  to  decay. 

It  has  been  my  humble  lot  to  spend  the  most 
of  my  time  in  the  spring  and  fore  part  of  the 
summer  in  engrafting  and  pruning  fruit  trees, 
and  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  best 
time  for  pruning  is  when  the  leaves  are  iull 
grown,  and  the  tree  is  vigorous  an  I in  a grow- 
ing state.  For  at  this  season  the  sap  has  been 
spent  in  the  foliage,  and  the  pores  of  the  wood 
are  filled,  so  that  when  the  limb  is  taken  off,  the 
sun  and  warm  weather  will  dry  the  end  of  the 
limb  and  close  the  pores  of  the  wood  against  the 
weather,  and  the  sap  will  keep  the  limb  alive 
to  the  very  end,  and  the  healing  Avill  be  perceiv- 
ed  immediately. — Boston  Cultivator. 

TO  PROTECT  FRUIT  FROM  LATE  SPRING  FROST. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  “Amer- 
ican Farmer”  last  spring,  and  attracted  our  at 
ten  lion  on  account  of  its  nov^elty  and  ingenuity. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  seen  a gentleman 
who  assures  us  he  ha  I tried  the  preventive  re- 
commended with  the  most  entire  succes.  It  is 
at  least  curious,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fruit  of  a particular  and  favorite  tree,  might  be 
^teemed  useful. — Southern  Planter. 

“Many  expedients  haye  been  resorted  to  for 
the  protection  of  fruit  from  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  late  frosts.  Throwing  a sheet  over  the 
tree,  iianging  iron  upon  it,  kindling  a fire  under 
it,  &c.  have  each  been  found  to  have  a benefi- 
tial  influence,  but  none  have  been  more  effi- 
cient than  the  experiment  which  I am  ’about  to 
describe. 

“My  friend.  Major  Ruff,  who  is  a virtuoso, 
lately  informed  me  that  many  years  ago  he  saw 
it  stated  in  a French  paper  that  by  throwing  a 
hempen  rope  over  the  top  of  a fruit  tree,  when 
in  bloom  or  near  the  time  of  blooming,  and  by 
letting  its  lower  end  touch  the  ground,  the  tree 
would  thus  be  protected  from  the  influence  of 
frost.  This  I thought  quite  rational  and  philo- 
sophic, I accordingly  made  the  experiment.  To 
prove  more  fully  the  modus  operandi,  I took  two 
dishes  half  filled  with  water,  and  set  them  a few 
feet  distant  under  the  tree,  on  the  night  before  an 
expected  frost,  the  tree  being  nearly  in  full 
bloom.  Throwing  the  rope  over  the  top  of  the 
tree  I let  the  other  end  hang  in  the  water  of  one 
of  the  dishes — the  event  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  theory.  There  was  a hard  frost  on  the 
niorning  and  the  dish  into  which  the  rope  was 
deposited,  contained  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a 
dollar,  while  that  in  the  other  dish  was  scarcely 
of  the  thickness  of  paper. 

“The  philosophy  of  the  above  experiment  is 
this:  the  rope,  which  was  previously  Avelted,  was 
& conductor  of  heat;  the  air,  and  of  course  the 
limbs  of  the  tree,  became  colder  in  the  night 
than  the  earth — the  rope  conducted  the  heat 
from  the  earth  to  the  tree,  thus  keeping  up  an 
equilibrium  and  preserving  the  tree  from  frost. 


“As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  criti- 
cal time  for  fruit  is  long  before  it  is  in  blossom: 
but  it  is  nevertheles.s  true,  ihat'seA’-ere  and  pro- 
tracted cold  at  that  time,  or  even  later,  will  de- 
stroy the  fruit.  This  was  the  case  last  year. — 
The  fruit  was  killed  by  severe  frost  after  it  had 
been  formed. 

“There  is  not  in  my  mind  a doubt  that  by  at- 
taching a rope  to  each  tree  of  choice  fruit,  and 
thus  letting  it  permanently  remain  through  the 
w'inter  and  spring,  that  the  fruit  would  be  secur- 
ed from  the  effects  of  frost. 

“To  the  incredulous  and  the  supercilious,  who 
balance  their  grist  all  their  lives  Avith  a big 
stone — who,  sufficiently  Avise,  despise  knoAv- 
ledge  and  instruction,  the  above  may  appear  un- 
worthy their  attention.  Let  such  be  informed 
that  it  is  not  less  philosophic  than  lightning 
rods  attached  to  buildings  to  protect  them  from 
the  influence  of  electricity — let  them  be  inform- 
ed that 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 

Thau  their  philosophy  has  ever  dreamed  of.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  If.  COI.MAN’S  ADDRESS. 

Of  all  the  conditions  jl  men,  and  I have  min- 
gled with  every  variety,  I believe  in  truth  that 
none  is  so  independent  as  that  of  an  industrious, 
frugal  and  sober  farmer — none  affords  more  the 
means  of  contentment  and  substantial  enjoy- 
ment— none,  Avhere  the  education  has  not  been 
neglected,  presents  better  opportunities  for  mor- 
al and  intellectual  improvement — none  calls 
more  loudly  for  religious  gratitude — none  is 
suited  to  give  a more  lively  and  deeper  impres- 
sion of  the  goodness  of  God.  Some  years  since, 
in  the  most  rugged  parts  of  Noav  Hampshire, 
among  its  craggy  cliffs  and  rude  and  bold  moun- 
tains, I Avas  travelling  on  horseback,  and  came 
suddenly  upon  a plain  and  mos.s-covered  cot- 
tage in  the  very  bosom  of  a velley,  Avhere  the 
brave  settler  had  planted  himself  on  a ferv  acres 
of  land  Avhich  alone  seemed  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Every  thing  about  the  residence  bespoke 
industry  and  care.  Being  fatigued,  I stopped  to 
ask  refreshments  for  my  horse.  A hale  young 
girl  of  about  fifteen,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
but  perfectly  modest  and  courteous,  Avith  all  the 
ruddiness  of  Hebe,  and  all  the  nimbleness  and 
vigor  of  Diana,  went  immediately  for  an  arm- 
ful of  hay  and  a measure  of  oats  for  my  horse; 
and  then  kindly  spread  a table  Avilh  a cloth  as 
white  as  the  snow-drift,  and  a boAvl  of  pure  milk 
and  browm  bread  for  his  rider.  I never  enjoyed 
a meal  more.  I oflered  the  family  pay  for  their 
hospitality,  but  they  steadily  lefused,  saying  that 
I was  welcome.  I Avas  not  willing  thus  to  tax 
their  kindness,  and  therefore  took  out  a piece  of 
money  to  give  to  one  of  the  children  that  stood 
near.  “No,”  said  the  parents,  “he  must  not  take 
it:  Ave  have  no  use  for  money  here.”  “Heaven 
be  praised,”  said  I,  “that  I have  found  a people 
Avithout  avarice.  I Avill  not  corrupt  you;”  and 
giving  them  a hearty  thank-offering,  Avished 
them  God’s  blessing,  and  took  my  leave.  Noav 
here  were  these  humble  peo^e,  Avith  a home 
Avhich,  if  it  were  burned  doAvn  to-day,  their 
neighbors  would  rebuild  for  them  to-morrow — 
with  clothing  made  from  their  OAvn  flocks  by 
their  OAvn  hands — Aviih  bread  enough,  and  beef, 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  in 
abundance,  a good  school  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  Avhere  their  children  probably  learned 
more,  because  they  knew  the  value  of  time,  than 
those  who  were  driven  to  school  every  day  in 
the  Aveek  and  every  week  in  the  year — Avith  a 
plain  religious  meeting  on  Sunday,  Avhere,  Avith- 
out ostentation  or  parade,  they  met  their  neigh- 
bors to  gather  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
exchange  friendly  salutations,  to  hear  words  of 
good  moral  counsel,  and  to  Avorship  God  in  the 
most  simple  but  not  the  less  acceptable  form — 
and,  above  all,  here  Avere  hearts  at  peace  Avith 
the  Avorld  and  with  each  other,  full  of  hospitali- 
ty to  the  passing  stranger,  uncankered  by  ava- 
rice, and  undisturbed  by  ambition.  Where  up- 
on earth,  in  a humble  condition  or  in  any  con- 
dition, shall  Ave  look  for  a more  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  true  independence,  for  a brighter  picture 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  lifel 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIIpDpS. 

The  subject  of  directing  the  education  of 
youth  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a more  enlightened  system  of  agriculture, 
is  beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention  in 
some  of  the  States.  In  Virginia,  particularly, 
Ave  notice  much  has  been  said  and  Avritlcn  on 
the  subject  by  some  of  her  most  dislingui.shed 
and  intelligent  men.  Among  others,  the  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  has  taken  the  field  in 
defence  of  such  a system  of  education,  and  the 
folloAving  letter,  from  Gen.  W.  II.  Richardson, 
ably  and  vigorously  seconds  his  view.s. 

“Not  having  time  to  call  on  you  this  morning, 
I write  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
suggestiems  throAvn  out  in  this  morning’s  Enqui- 
rer, under  the  head  of  agriculture. 

“My  consideration  of  the  subject,  as  you  may 
Avell  suppose,  has  not  been  very  profound,  and  I 
am  sensible  that  the  conclusions  to  Avhich  it  ha.s 
led,  arc  very  far  from  being  entitled  ;o  much 
Aveight.  I have  long  admired  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Fellenburg,  to  which  )'ou  refer;  and 
hough,  as  I still  think,  that  one  such  school 
Avouldbe  worth  more  than  all  the  professorships 
of  agriculture  that  could  be  established  in  our 
colleges.’  If  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple could  be  aAvakened  to  their  true  interests,  one 
such  school  at  least  could  be  established  in  each 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  State  and  sustain- 
ed by  individual  subscriptions.  Or,  if  not  ef- 
fected in  this  mode,  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State  should  not  admit  of  the  requisite 
aid  from  the  public  treasury,  might  not  a tax  be 
laid  for  that  special  purpo.se'?  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  advantages  that  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  agricultural  schools,  in  Avhich  theo- 
ry and  practice  Avmuld  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
AAffiere  the  mental  as  Avell  as  physical  poAvers 
AA-ere  judiciously  cultivated.  We  all  knoAv,  that 
the  feAv  landed  estates  Avhich  are  yet  left  to  be 
transmitted  from  fathers  to  sons,  most  frequently 
fall  into  the  hands  of  young  men  just  from  col- 
lege, who,  though  they  may  be  fine  scholars  and 
qualified  to  attain  the  highest  professional  rank, 
are  yet  profoundly  ignorant  of  that  u-hich  it  most 
concerns  them  to  kno\A' — practical  agriculture. 
So,  too,  of  the  least  wealthy  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  train  their  sons  to  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  but  most  frequently  in  the  same  path  Avhich 
has  been  trodden  by  fathers,  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  before  them,  but  upon  Avhich 
no  one  ray  of  improvement  has  yet  been  shed. 
These  young  men  are,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, either  portioned  off  with  small  farms,  or 
seek  employment  as  overseers,  having,  general- 
ly, little  else  than  habits  of  industry,  with  true 
and  honest  hearts,  to  qualify  them  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  to  all 
these  the  education  of  an  agricultural  school 
would  be  certain  independence,  if  not  wealth. 

“The  want  of  sufficient  skill  in  agriculture 
and  farm  management  among  overseers,  we 
hear  complained  of  by  almost  every  farmer  Avho 
employs  one.  It  is  a serious  grievance;  but  the 
poor  follows  themselves  are  not  to  blame,  for 
they  have  no  chance  of  better  information.  A 
case  lately  came  to  my  knoAvledge  of  a lady, 
possessed  of  a good  estate  in  land  and  negroes, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  disappointed  in  over- 
seers. and  at  length  employed  one  whose  knoAA’n 
industry  and  integrity  it  Avas  hoped  would  suf- 
fice. But  Avith  a full  stock  of  these  indispensa- 
ble qualifications,  and  every  AA’ish  to  giv^e  satis- 
faction, he  proved  so  utterly  ignorant  of  farm 
management,  and  of  any  standard  of  agricul- 
ture beyond  that  with  Avhich  he  had  groAvn  up — 
between  the  handles  of  an  old  style  one-horse 
plough,  with  a Avooden  mould  board,  and  rope 
traces — that  his  employer  has  a certain  prospect 
of  loss  upon  the  year’s  Avork,  and  he  of  losing 
his  place.  An  experienced  and  observant  far- 
mer lately  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  many 
who  Avere  noAv  stniggling  in  the  over-filled  pro- 
fessions, and  the  uncertain  risks  of  commercial 
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pursuits,  must  soon  find  themselves  driven  to 
agriculture  for  a subsistence;  and  that,  instead 
m every  man  who  can  command  the  means, 
sending  his  sons  to  fill  the  classical  schools  of 
the  day,  uncertain  what  they  must  do  when  they 
attain  to  manhood,  they  should  be  (or  a large 
majority  of  them)  trained  in  schools  6f  agidcul- 
ture,  which  the  public  voice  should  compel  the 
L;egislati)Te  to  establish. 

“Agricultural  schools  should  be  alike  acces- 
sible to  rich  and  poor,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
flourishing  towns,  might,  as  you  have  suggest- 
.ed,  to  a considerable  extent,  support  themselves. 
To  the  rich  they  would  be  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  to  the  poor;  as  the  first  would  be  taught  how 
to  improve  and  preserve  his  inheritance,  whilst 
the  last  would  learn  how  to  acquire  indepen- 
dence for  himself  and  an  inheritance  for  his 
children.  Many  farmers  are  most  anxious  to 
give  their  sons  such  an  education;  and  eveq 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  scarcely 
one  could  be  found  who  would  not  cheerfully 
surrender  the  labor  of  his  son  for  the  advantage 
of  placing  him  in  an  agricultural  schcol.  A 
very  poor,  but  most  respectable  man  applied  to 
me  early  this  year  to  take  his  son,  a stout  youth 
Qf  sixteen,  for  five  years,  stating  that  he  wished 
jo  make  hiih  a farmer — not  to  expose  him  to  the 
vices  of  a town  life— that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  give  him  than  he  had  already  given,  a plain 
English  education — and  as  he  hoped,  good  prin- 
ciples and  good  habitsl  It  was  not  in  nxy  pow- 
er to  take  the  youth,  and  especially  because  I 
knew  myself  to  1 e incompetent  to  teach  him 
what  his  father  wished  him  to  acquire.  Now, 
the  labor  of  his  son  was  worth  something  to  the 
father,  (a  feeble  man,)  but  he  was  most  willing 
and  anxious  to  give  that  up,  and  even  to  permit 
him  to  labor  on  my  farm  with  my  negroes,  for 
the  advantage  he  supposed  would  be  derived 
from  my  instruction.  It  was  an  over-estimate 
of  rhy  qualifications— but  serves  to  show  the 
infinite  importance  to  a large  majority  of  our 
j^ple,  of  agricultural  schools. 

“The  press  is  the  most  powerful  engine  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. I rejoice  that  you  have  taken  it  up,  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  pressed  with  youi  accus- 
tomed zeal.  '*  * * * 1 trust  too,  that  it 

will  be  taken  up  by  the  press  universally.  Half 
the  devotion  to  this  great  cause,  that  the  political 
press  bestows  upon  the  party  politics  of  the  day, 
would  do  more  lor  the  best  interests  of  Virginia, 
i verily  believe,  than  any  thing  besides.  Our 
Society,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  do  its  part. 

“This  is  not  written  for  publication.  I am 
not  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  public 
prints,  and  therefore,  t’.o  not  wish  to  appear  vain 
enough  to  attempt  it.  Abler  pens  and  more 
.distinguished  names  than  mine  must  do  the 
work;  and  it  is  time  that  work  was  in  hand.— 
Let  the  word  be  onward.” 


Industry. — Every  young  man  should  remem- 
ber that  the  world  always  has  and  alwmys  will 
honor  industry.  The  vulgar  and  useless  idler 
whose  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  rusting  for 
want  of  exercise — :the  mistaken  being  ^yho  pur- 
sues amusement  as  a relief  to  his  enervated 
muscles,  or  engages  in  exercises  that  produce  no 
useful  end,  may  look  with  scorn  on  the  smutty 
laborer  engaged  in  Ms  toil.  But  his  scorn  is 
praise.  His  contempt  is  an  honor.  Honest  in- 
dustry will  secure  the  respect  of  the  wise  and 
good  among  men,  and  yield  the  rich  fruit  of  an 
easy  conscience,  and  give  that  hearty  self  re- 
spect which  is  above  all  price. 

Toil  on  then  young  men.  Be  diligent  in  bu- 
siness. Improve  the  heart  and  the  mind  and 
you  will  find  the  well-spring  of  enjoyment  in 
your  own  souls,  and  secure  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  those  whose  respect  is  worth  an 
effort  to  obtain. 

^cQURS  IN  CALVES.-r^We  have  never,  says 
the  editor  of  the  Southerd  Planter,  found  any  re- 
medy for  the  scours  preferable  to  boiled  skim- 
med milk.'  This  should  be  giyep  warm,  apd  ft 
is  more  safe'than  poisons  of  any  kind. 


DUTIES  OF  FARMERS. 

Among  the  many  duties  which  devolve  upon 
farmers,  there  is  nope  ,of  higher  importance  or 
to  which  is  attached  a greater  share  of  responsi- 
bility, than  that  of  affording  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration the  means  of  instruction,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is  in  vain  we 
talk  of  improving  the  soil  and  elevating  the 
standard  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  while  the 
youth,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  are 
denied  the  privileges  of  education  and  moral 
culture,  w'hich  eveiy  sound  and  thinking  mind 
will  admit  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue tfieir  avocations  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  to  discharge  in  a proper  manner  their  duty 
in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

The  subject  of  education  in  schools  is  of  vast 
importance  to  farmers,  and  may  with  propriety 
be  discussed  in  an  agricultural  journal;  but  we 
intend  in  this  article  only  to  point  out  some  of 
the  errors  and  omissions  of  duty  with  w'hich 
many  farmers  are  chargeable  in  the  education 
and  training  of  those  who  are  soon  to  enter  up- 
on the  stage  of  action,  and  to  w'hom  the  agricul- 
tural interest  must  look  for  its  friends  and  advo- 
cates. Education  does  not  consist  solely  in  the 
knowledge  gained  at  schools.  The  history  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  men  shows  that  in- 
dividual  exertion,  when  aided  and  encouraged 
by  parental  advice  and  aid,  may  be  the  means  of 
acquiring  a degree  of  knowledge  and  of  reach- 
ing a position  which  the  mere  advantages  of 
school  could  never  afford.  We  here  repeat, 
what  we  have  often  in  effect  said,  that  self  cul- 
ture is  more  neglected  among  farmers  than  any 
other  class  of  persons.  It  is  time  that  there  was 
a reform  in  this  respect,  and  we  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  of  its 
commencement,  in  the  desire  of  agricultural 
reading,  which  pervades  to  some  extent  the 
youth  of  this  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
having  the  care  of  youth,  so  to  encourage  the 
first  appearance  of  these  desires,  as  to  form  per- 
manent habits,  and  a disposition  for  investiga- 
tion, which  always  leads  to  valuable  results. — 
That  father  who,  when  his  son  discovers  evi- 
dences of  a fondness  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  an  inclination  to  store  his  mind  wdth  that 
information  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  writings  of  others,  withholds  the 
means  of  gratifying  these  inclinations,  places 
himself  in  an  unenviable  position  and  can  blame 
no  one  but  himself,  if  his  son  does  not  pursue 
that  course  of  conduct  which  he  could  desire. — 
The  youthful  mind  is  never  inactive,  and  if  it  is 
thwarted  from  its  laudable  inclination,  will  be 
very  likely  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
which  it  would  be  wiser  to  avoid.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  the.  naind  of  yoqng  men  can 
with  more  promiety  be  employed  than  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  we  think  the 
judgment  of  our  readers  will  coincide  with  ours, 
when  we  say  that  the  surest  means  of  leading 
the  mind  to  an  investigation  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence, and  the  best  means  of  acconiplishing  ob- 
jects or  improvement,  is  to  place  before  them 
publications  which  have  for  their  aim  the  good 
of  agricultural  interest.  Often  have  we  heard 
the  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  urge  his  la- 
ther to  subscribe  for  an  agricultural  paper,  which 
could  be  had  for  fifty  cents  or  a dollar  a year, 
promising  to  read  it  attentively,  and  in  some 
instances  to  work  out  apci  earn  the  subscription 
money,  while  the  father  wquld  utterly  refuse  to 
allow  him  the  privilege  of  storing  his  mind  with 
information,  which  might  be  the  means  of  add- 
ing greatly  to  his  usefulne.ss,  pnd  prevent  him 
from  acquiring  habits  of  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness. And  why  is  this  refused?  Simply  because 
it  will  cost  a few  shillings  a year,  while  as  many 
dollars  would  perhaps  be  freely  expended  on 
objects  which  cart  be  qf  no  possible  advantage 
to  the  youthful  miqd.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  cases  even  iii  this  enlightened  community, 
and  we  wish  in  a respectful  manner  to  call  the 
attention  of  such  individuals  tq  the  subject,  and 
to  show  them  the  nature  ' of  the  responsibility 
which  they  have  thqs  voluntarily  assumed.  If 
we  would  elevate  the  character  of  the  farmer, 


we  must  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  youth,  thus  en- 
abling, them  well  to  act  their  part  in  the  duties 
to  which  they  will  be  called.  Were  is  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, by  keeping  as  far  as  his  influence'  goes, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  ignorant  of 
the  means  of  improvement  which  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  them  in  their  yoirth.  Every  opportu- 
nity should  be  embraced  tp  impress  ppon  young 
persons  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  respecta- 
bility of  agricultural  pursuits. 

When  we  hear  a young  lady,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a farmer,  say  with  an  air  of  confidence 
that  she  cares  nothing  for  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  she  feels  far  greater  interest  in 
attending  balls,  and  dancing  schools,  than  in 
reading  publications  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  business  in  which  her  parents  have 
obtained  an  honest  living,  and  perhaps  amassed 
a fortune,  we  generally  conclude  that  although 
the  parents  may  know  very  well  how  1 1 fake 
care  of  dollars  and  cents,  they  must  have  ne- 
glected the  education  of  their  children,  and  are 
accountable  for  a violation  of  duty  not  only  to 
their  family,  but  to  the  eircle  in  which  the  chib 
dren  are  to  move.  We  have  heard  young  ladies 
openly  avow  the  above  sentiments,  and  have 
felt  pained  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  while 
they  supposed  themselves  well  informed  and 
well  educated.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  say 
that  a very  great  portion  of  the  females  among 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  exert 
all  their  influence  in  favor  of  rural  pursuits, 
and  that  mitch  of  the  spirit  of  imprbvement, 
w'hich  is  now  every  w'here  witnessed,  as  well  as 
a great  proportion  of  the  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested in  agricultural  exhibitions,  may  be  lairly 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  females.  Let  fa- 
thers and  mothers  discharge  their  duty  in  a pro- 
per manner,  and  educate  their  children  so  as  to 
encourage  rather  than  repress  a fondness  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  agriculture,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  with  disdain,  wdll  engage  the  attention  of 
the  young  and  hold  a high  place  among  the  oc- 
cupations of  life. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  in  this  country,  that 
young  men  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  pow’- 
ers  of  mind  to  investigate  the  different  and  vari- 
ed subjects  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
rely  solely  on  the  knowledge  which  their  father 
can  impart,  and  never  dream  of  turning  aside 
from  the  track  w^hich  others  have  pursued  be- 
fore them. 

We  recollect  on  one  occasion  meeting  with  a 
farmer  whom  we  invited  to  subscribe  to  our 
journal,  and  inquiring  the  price  and  the  objects 
of  the  paper,  he  inquired  of  his  son,  a young 
man  of  perhaps  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  if  he 
would  like  to  have  an  agricultural  paper,  tp 
W'hich  he  replied  that  he  wanted  a paper  that  had 
funny  stories  in  it.  On  our  remarking  that  a 
knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits  was  of  far 
greater  consequence  to  a young  man  than  a pe- 
rusal of  funny  stories,  he  very  promptly  answer- 
ed, “1  can  learn  enough  about  farming  from 
dad.”  We  fear  that  this  opinion  is  far  too  pre- 
valent among  the  sons  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  they  rely  more  on  Dad  than  on  their 
own  exertions.  W e ask  farmers,  and  the  friends 
of  agriculture,  to  think  of  these  things,  and  see 
whether  their  duty  does  not  require  that  they 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  in  their 
charge,  information  which  shall  enable  them  not 
only  to  make  a proper  choice  of  business,  but 
which  will  qualify  them  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  busipess  of  their  choice. 

Central  New  York  Farmer. 


Lice  on  Fowls. — In  your  October  number,  t 
observed  some  remarks  on  using  sulphur  to  de- 
stroy lice  on  fowls,  ^his  I have  tried  in  former 
years  with  entire  success.  Mixed  with  Indian 
meal  and  water,  and  fed  in  the  proportion  of 
1 lb.  of  sulphur  to  2 doz.  fowls,  id  two  parcels, 
a few  days  apart,  I have  found  that  it  would 
soon  exterminate  the  lice,  and  produce  a re- 
markably healthy  and  glossy  appearance  in  th« 
fowls.  They  should  at  the  same  time  be  sup* 
plied  lyith  proper  dusting  places-"-Ali.  Cult. 
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FAUMjENG  WITHOUT  UUM. 

Whoever  commenced  the  Temperance  Re- 
formation, was,  in  truth,  a benetactor  to  the  hu- 
man race.  From  the  highways  and  byways, 
from  the  borders  of  the  abyss  .pt  degradation,  if 
not  from  the  depth  ot  the  abyss  itself,  thousands 
will  rise  up  to  call  that  man  ble.ssed,  who  has 
saved  them  from  themselves.  Great  as  are  the 
talents  of  O’Connell,  there  is  an  unpretending 
priest,  who  is  at  the  present  moment  doing  more 
to  elevate,  disenthrall,  and  regenerate  Ireland, 
than  a thousand  O’Connells,  without  his  aid, 
could  have  done.  Wherever  Father  Matthew 
goes,  the  distilleries  become  useless,  the  pig  gets 
an  extra  quantity  of  corn,  the  wife  a new  dress, 
and  the  laborer  sheds  his  rags  lor  a new  coat, 
saved  from  earnings  that  formerly  went  to  bru- 
talize and  impoverish  himself  and  family. — 
Scarcely  less  .striking  has  been  the  result  of  ab- 
staining fji'om  the  corampn  use  ol  ardent  spirits 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  department  of 
industry  has  this  influence  been  more  benefi- 
cially felt  than  in  that  of  agriculture.  Of  this 
no  one  doubts,  we  believe,  who  has  made  the  e.x- 
periment  oi farming  xcithoxd  rum,  or  in  other 
words,  banished  ardent  spirits  from  his  farming 
operations. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  were  thousands, 
in  fact  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  country,  who 
when  the  idea  of  farming  without  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  was  first  proposed,  deemed  it  wild 
and  visionary,  if  not  impossible.  So  intimate 
had  the  associations  of  work  and  rum  become 
in  the  minds  of  most  men,  that  to  separate  them 
::r-to  undertake  to  break  in  upon  long  establish- 
ed usage — to  get  in  a harvest,  or  erect  a build- 
in^',  without  such  drinks,  required  no  little  exer- 
cise of  reason  and  independence  of  feeling. — 
Many  who  were  convinced  the  practice  was 
useless,  hesitated  about  abolishing  it,  least  the 
withholding  spirits  should  be  charged  to  a penu  • 
rious  disposition.  Good  sense,  however-,  and  a 
feeiin<="  of  right  prevailed;  rum  was  banished 
■froin  fhe  harvest  field  and  the  raising,  in  aumer- 
ous  instances,  and  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
injurious  effects  anticipated  by  many,  followed. 
There  was  no  w-ant  of  laborers;  the  coarse 
grains  still  commanded  good  prices;  and  four  or 
ftve  distilleries  in  every  town  ceased  to  produce 
and  distribute  misery  and  death. 

In  those  neighborhoods,  and  on  those  farms 
from  which  intoxieating  drinks  have  been  ban- 
ished, those  revolting  scenes  unfortunately  once 
toG  cbra'mon,  are  now  no  longer  seen.  We  re- 
rhember  when  it  was  the  eusloin.  to  find  each 
laborer  in  the  harvest  field  with  his  pint  of  spir- 
its daily,  that  there  was  frequently  more  waste 
from  the  effects  of  the  drink  than  their  labor  cost. 
We  have  seen  in  the  harvest  field  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  the  reaper  so  blue  that  he  was 
as  likely  to  cut  his  owm  fingers  as  the  grain,  and 
compelled  to  re-sort  to  a corner  of  the  fence  and 
a nap,  to  restore  a capacity  to  w'ork.  We  have 
seen  half  a dozen  cradlers  racing  it  through  a 
wheatfield  like  madmen,  yelping  and  yelling 
like  savages,  thi  owing  the  grain  behind  them 
without  care  or  thought,  and  causing  a waste 
greater  than  as  many  swine  would  have  done, 
even  if  they  had  been  of  the  most  approved  al- 
ligator breed.  We  have  seen  a dozen  men  reel- 
ing home  from  a raising  to  sleep  aw-ay  the  li- 
quor that  had  stolen  away  their  reason,  or,  as 
was  most  likely,  to  abuse  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Now,  w-here  temperance  principles  pre- 
vail, such  scenes  are  never  witnessed:  and  their 
influence  can  be  traced  in  the  mitigation  of 
these  evils,  even  w-here  they  are  not  yet  fully 
triumphant. 

The  proper  source  of  ability  to  labor  is 
found  in  food;  this  aloiie  nourishes  and  confers 
strength.  Ardent  spirits  givm  no  nourishment; 
they  only  stimulate;  atid  experience  proves,  that 
all  expenditure  of  power,  not  based  on  the  true 
source  of  supply,  can  only  be  lemporarv',  and 
must  produce  results  the  more  injurious  to  the 
individual.  The  correct  course,  then,  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  nutritious  for  the  stimulant,  healthful 
for  the  injurious,  habits  that  too  frequently  end 
in  ruin  for  ihpse  thai  are  certainly  safe  and  hoB- 
r able. 


If  there  is  a single  reader  ol  the  Cultivator, 
who  has  never  made  a trial  of  farming  without 
rum,  we  ask  him  as  a friend  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly the  present  season,  and  then  to  judge  for 
himself.  The  experiment  is  not  now  an'untri- 
ed  and  hazardous  one;  it  encounters  no  opposing 
public  opinion,  nor  subjects  the  farmer  to  the 
charge  of  eccentricity  or  niggardliness;  and  it 
is  not  one  wfoich  might  once  have  been  consid- 
ered as  tanipering  wu'th  the  health  ot  the  work- 
ingman. The  man  wfoo  labors  must  have  food 
in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  kind;  he  must 
have  drink  too,  but  this  should  not  be  ardent 
spirit. — Albany  Cultivator. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COJ^N. 

The  Nashville  Agriculturist  gives  the  follow'- 
ing  directions  lor  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com^ 
The  editor  says; 

'“It  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  or  others  have 
learned  all,  or  half,  that  is  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  crop,  and  therefore  we  can  only 
promise  imperfect  directions;  but  such,  if  care- 
fully adhered  to,  will  be  useful  to  most  farmers.” 

1.  Preparation  of  Land. — The  richer  the  soil 
the  better  for  com;  and  if  it  be  not  rich,  stable 
manure  is  the  best  remedy:  indeed,  any  kind  of 
decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter  will  show  as 
much  in  this  crop  as  any  other.  The  land  should 
be  broken  as  deep  as  possible — if  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches,  so  much  the  better.  Stubble, 
grass,  weeds  and  all  kinds  of  litter  should  be 
turned  under.  If  this  can  be  done  sufficiently 
early  to  let  the  frosts  have  their  influence  in  pul- 
verizing the  clay  and  compact  portions  ol  the 
earth,  it  will  be  better.  A good  plan  is  to  break 
the  land,  by  throwing  into  beds  from  four  to  six 
feet  a.sunder,  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  On 
this  plan  the  beds  for  the  roots  are  more  cei-tain 
to  be  light  and  open;  and  the  best  proof  that  this 
is  a good  system  is,  those  w-ho  commence  rarely 
abandon  if. 

2.  Time  of  Planting. — So  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  the  earlier  corn  can  be  made  to  grow, 
the  more  certain  is  the  crop.  Generally  there  is 
a drought  early  in  the  summer  wfoich  cuts  the 
crop  .short;  and  the  only  sure  remedy  is  to  plant 
early.  March  planting,  nine  times  out  ol  ten, 
is  the  surest  plan  for  the  latitude  of  Tennessee, 
though  occasionally  good  crops  are  raised,  plant- 
ed in  April  and  even  May. 

3.  Alanncr  of  Planting, — If  the  land  has  been 
thrown  into  ridges,  a bull  tongue,  or  a sho\-el 
plough  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  drill  the  corn 
and  cover  it  with  a light  harrow.  If  the  land  is 
broken  with  a level  surface,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
run  a turning  plough  as  deep  as  possible,  and  in 
this  furrow  run  a coulter  or  other  small  plough, 
to  make  a soft  bed  for  the  young  roots.  These 
row's  might  be  from  four  to  five  feet  apart,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  soil.  Cross 
these  fiurows  at  the  same  distance,  bitt  run  the 
plough  as  shallow  as  possible.  Drop  the  com 
at  the  crosses,  and  cover  with  a hoe,  light  plough 
or  harrow,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  three 
inches. 

4.  After  CiiUurc. — So  soon  as  the  young  plants 
show  themselves,  run  a cultivator  near  them  to 
stir  the  soil  and  destroy  the  small  w'eeds.  If  the 
land  is  now'  stirred  every  week,  w'ith  a harrow, 
cultivator  light  plough,  to  keep  down  weeds  and 
render  the  land  open  for  the  free  access  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  crop  w'ill  certaiply  be  good. — 
Every  one  should  be  sure  to  thin  out  early. — 
Whether  the  land  should  ever  after  planting  re- 
ceive a deep  ploughing,  depends  solely  upon 
circumstances.  If  the  land  das  run  together 
from  heavy  rains,  it  should  be  ploughed— not 
otherwise. 


Making  Manure. — Asa  Barton,  in  the  Maine 
Farmer,  says  that  he  converted  straw,  corn 
stalks  and  potatoe  tops  into  good  manure  in  14 
days,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  only  by  heaping 
them  together,  and  mixing  unslacked  lime  with 
them.  He  used  six  casks  of  lime,  and  had  fifty 
loads  jof  good  manure.  The  loads  were  such  as 
fanners  carry,  a large  half  cord  to  the  load. 


MILKING  cows. 

The  owners  of  cows  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  milking.  Children  must  not  be 
trusted  with  this  business,  and  there  are  many 
grown  people  who  never  milk  well  though  they 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  bu.siness. 

If  you  wtuld  obtain  all  the  milk  from  the 
COW',  you  must  treat  her  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness; she  mu.st  not  stand  trembling  under  your 
blows  nor  under  your  threats.  She  may  at 
times  need  a little  cha.stisgment,  but  at  .such 
times  you  need  not  expiCct  all  her  milk. 

Soon  alter  the  bag  has  been  brushed  by  your 
hand  and  the  ends  of  the  teats  liaye  been  moist- 
ened a little  W'ith  milk,  it  flows  in  rapidly,  and 
all  the  veins  or  ducts  near  the  teats  are  complete- 
ly’filled.  Then  it  must  be  drawn  out  immedi- 
ately or  you  W'ill  not  get  the  whole.  You  must 
not  sit  and  talk — you  must  not  defoy  one  mo- 
ment if  you  woiild  have  all  the  cow  is  tl.cn  rea- 
dy to  yield. 

The  ii'dtlcr  should  be  moved  in  ever)'  direction 
at  the  close  of  milking,  and  the  hands  may  beat 
it  a little  in  imitation  of  the  beating  which  the 
calf  gives  it  when  he  is  sucking.  An  expert 
milker  will  make  the  cow  give  one  quarter  more 
in  butter,  than  a majority  of  grown  milkers  wii;. 

One  season,  at  Framingham,  w'e  kept  four 
cows  in  the  home  lot;  there  was  but  little  dit- 
lerence  in  the  quantity  of  milk  giv'en  by  each. 
We  had  a very  steady  hired  man  ol  forty  years 
of  age;  he  had  carried  on  a farm  in  New'  Hamp- 
shire and  ahvays  been  used  to  milking;  but  he 
was  .so  slow  thecowshad  no  patience  with  him. 

We  milked  two  of  the  cows  and  he  the  other 
two,  and  we  were  but  little  more  than  half  as 
long  as  he  in  milking,  though  we  got  the  large?: 
mess  by  about  one  , quart.  Op  our  reinonstrai- 
ing  that  he  did  not  draw  out  all  the  milk,  he  said 
his  cows  would  not  yield  so  mu,ch  as  t^ose  milk- 
ed by  us.  We  then  made  an  exchange:  he  milk- 
ed our  two  and  we  milked  his.  In  three  weeks 
time  the  case  tvas  reversed;  our  mess  exceeding 
his  by  nearly  one  qnait.  He  never  I'ailed  to 
strip  his  cows  to  the  last  drop;  but  his  intolerable 
moderation  prevented,  his  obtaining  what  an  act- 
ive milker  would  have  done. 

Young  learners  may  practice  on  cows  that  are 
to  be  soon  dried  off.  They  should  be  taught  at 
first  how  to  take  hold  of  the  teats  and'  they  will 
remember  it;  but  how  common  it  rs  to  let  each 
child  choose  his  own  mode  of  milking!  Learn- 
ers should  know  that  the  hand  should  be  kept 
very  near  the  extremity  of  the  teat,  if  they 
would  milk  with  ease.  The  left  arm  should  al- 
ways press  gently  against  the  leg  of  the  cow;  for 
if  she  is  inclined  to  kick,  .she  cannot  with  any 
force;  she  cannot  strile  aji  object  that  lear..s 
against  lier;  but  if  she  rai.ses  up  her  foof,  as  she 
often  will  when  her  teats  are  sore,  the  milker 
will  be  ready  to  ward  olf  and  keep  it  from  the 
pail  much  better  than  when  'he  sits  far  off'  from 
the  coAV, 

If  heifers  tye  made  tanie,and  gentle  by  fre- 
quent handling  when  they  are  young,  they  arc 
not  apt  to  kick  the  milker;  their  udders  should 
be  rub, bed  gently'  before  calving;  it  is  quite  as 
grateful  to  them  as  carding.  But  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  run  wild  till  after  they  have  calved,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  gentle  when  you  fir't 
attempt  to  milk  them.  They  often  acquire 
bad  habits  and  are  not  broken  ol  them  through 
life — Afass.  Ploughman. 


Preservatiq-n  qf  Hkaltii.^ — An  ancient 
piiilosopher  opjzfi.  said,  “If  you  find  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  medicines,  there  are  three 
which  you  can  make  use  of  with  safety,  viz:  a 
tranquil  mind,  moderate  exercise,  and  temperate 
diet.” 

The  celebrated  French  phy.rician,  Dumoulin, 
on  his  death-bed,  when  surrounded  by  the  mo‘  . 
distinguished  physicians  of  Paris,  who  regret- 
ted the  loss  which  the  profession  would  sustain 
in  his  death,  said  : “My  friends,  I leave  behind 
me  three  phy.sicians  much  greater  than  myself.” 
Being  pre.s.sed  to  name  them,  each  of  the  doctor  5 
supposing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  three,  he  nr- 
swered,  “water,  exercise,  and  diet.” 
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PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
Prognostics  furnished  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1.  Observations  of  the  Sxm — Signs  of  the  Wind. 
— The  sun  rises  pale,  and  re  nains  red;  his  disc 
is  very  large;  he  appears  with  a red  sky  at  the 
north;  he  maintains  the  color  of  blood;  he  re- 
mains pale,  with  one  or  more  obscure  circles  or 
red  rays;  he  appears  concave  or  hollow.  When 
the,  sun,  seems  divided  or  is  accompanied  by  a 
parhelion,  it  indicates  a great  storm. 

Signs  of  Rain. — The  sun  is  obscure  and  as  it 
were  bathed  in  water;  he  rises  red,  or  with  black 
stripes  mingled  with  his  rays,  or  becomes  black- 
ish; he  is  placed  above  a thick  cloud;  he  rises 
surrounded  with  a red  sky  in  the  ea.st.  Sudden 
rains  are  never  long;  but  when  the  sky  is  chang- 
ed gradually,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are 
obscured  by  little  and  little,  it  rains  generally  for 
si.v  hours. 

Sigxis  of  Fair  Weather. — The  sun  rises  clear, 
and  the  sky  has  been  so  during  the  night;  the 
clouds  which  surround  him  at  his  rising  take 
their  course  to  the  west,  or  indeed  he  is  envi- 
roned by  a circle,  provided  that  the  circle  is  at 
equal  distances  on  all  sides;,  then  we  may  ex-- 
pect  -weather  constantly  fair;,  he  sets  amidst  red 
clouds,  -whence  this  popular  saying,  that  “n  red 
exjening  and  a gray  morning  arc  snre  signs  of  a 
fair  dayf' 

2.  Observations  of  the  Moon. — Signs  of  the 
Wind. — The  moon  appears  very  large;  she  puts 
on  a reddish  color;  her  horns  are  pointed  and 
blackish;  she  is  surrounded  by  a distinct  and 
reddish  circle.  If  the  circle  is  double  ca:  brokea 
it  is  the  sign  of  a ternpest.  At  the  new  moon 
there  is  often  a change  of  wdnd. 

Signs  of  Rain.. — ^Her  disc  is  pale;  the  extre- 
meties  of  her  crescent  is  blunted.  The  circle 
around  the  moon  attended  by  a south  wind  por- 
tends rain  the  next  day.  When  the  wind  is  south 
and  the  moon  is  visible  only  the  fourth  night,  it 
portends  much  rain  for  the  month. 

Signs  of  the  Weather. spots  on  the  moon 
are  very  visible;  a brilliant  circle  surrounds  her 
when  full.  If  her  horns  are  sharp  the  lourth 
day,  it  will  be  fair  till  the  full  moon.  Her  dis- 
eovery  brilliant  three  days  before  the  change  or 
the  full  moon,  ahvays  denote  fair  -weather.  Af- 
ter each  new  and  full  moon,  there  is  often  rain 
followed  by  fair  weather. 

3.  Observations  of  the  Stars. — Signs  of  Rain. — 
They  sppear  large  and  pale;  their  twinkling  is 
imperceptible,  or  they  are  encircled.  In  sum- 
mer when  the  wind  blows  from  the  ea.st  and  the 
stars  appear  larger  than  usual,  thei^  look  out  for 
.sudden  rain. 

Signs  oj  Fair  Weather  and  Cold. — The.  stars 
appear  in  great  numbers,are brilliant  and  sparkle 
with  the  brighte.st  lustre. 

From  the  Farm  House  of  the  XIXth  Century. 


THE  ROLLER. 

From  several  years  experience,  I am  fully 
satisfied  the  roller  is  an  indispensable  to  good 
farming;  and  yet,  I am  as  fully  convinced,  il  not 
used  j udiciously,  it  will  do  much  injury.  There 
are  but  few  rules  necessary  to  be  understood  to 
construct  a roller.  Those  rnade  of  iron,  of 
course,  are  be.st;  but  as  economy  is  a part  of  the 
farmers  study,  a -wooden  one  will  answer  all  the 
uses  of  the  husbandman. 

Take  a stick  of  -wood  six  feet  long,  and  big 
enough  to  make  a cylinder  two  feet  in  diameter; 
bore  a hole  thi’ough,  and  pass  a bar  of  iron,  to 
serve  as  an  axel  and  support  the  frame  work  for 
hitching  horses.  If  the  roller  be  cut  into  t-vm 
pieces,  each  three  feet  long,  there  wall  be  no 
dragging  in  turning,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up 
more  regularly  at  the  ends  of  the  lands.  Al- 
most any  common  carpenter  or  wagon  maker 
might  prepare  a roller  in  a short  time. 

Uses. — The  roller  is  valuable  on  light  sandy 
land;  also  it  is  admirable  for  breaking  clods, 
\vill  cause  oats,  wheat  and  all  small  grain  crops 
to  come  up  better,  leaves  the  land  smoothe  and 
pleasant  for  reaping,  and  it  is  the  best  instru- 
ment for  running  over  wheat  m the  spring  which 
has  been  frozen  out.  But  if  the  roller  is  used 
on  clay,  particularly  when  a little  wet,  the  ground 


will  become  packed  so  closely,  that  more  than  a 
season’s  ploughing  will  be  required  to  become 
a.t  all  free  and  open.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
remind  the  inexperienced  to  be  cautious,  or  they 
will  regret  that  they  ever  saw  a roller. 

Tennessee  Agriculturist. 

METHOD  OF  CAUSING  CABBAGES  TO  HEAD 
DURING  THE  WINTER. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  is  time  to  gath- 
er cabbages,  we  always  find  more  or  less  of 
them  I hat  have  not  formed  any  heads.  They 
may  have  gro-wn  well,  and  have  a large  stock 
of  leaves,  but  have  not  closed  up  in  the  form  ne- 
cessary to  make  a good,  solid,  compact  cabbage. 

William  Vance,  Esq.  of  Readfield,  has  prac- 
ticed for  many  years  the  following  method,  which 
effectually  closes  these  loose  leaves  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  thereby  furnishing  him  with  a 
supply  of  the  best  kind  early  is  the  spring.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  just  before  the  ground  closes 
up  ^he  gathers  all  the  cabbages  which  have  not 
headed  together.  He  then  digs  a trench  eigh- 
teen inches  or  more  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width 
to-  admit  the  cabbages.  He  then  closes  the  leaves 
togetlier  by  hand,  winding  a wisp  of  straw  or 
somothing  else  around  them  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, and  then  puts  them  in  this  trench,  with 
heads  down  and  roots  up.  He  then  packs  straw 
or  leaves  and  earth  snug  about  them,  and  rounds 
up  the  earth  over  them.  The  trench  should  be 
dug  in  a place  where  the  water  of  the  rains  and 
snows  run  off  and  will  not  stand  about  them.  A 
board,  or  couple,  of  boards,  nailed  together  in 
the  form  of  a roof  and  put  o ver  the  mound,,  may 
be  useful. 

In  the  spring  of  the  jmar  open  your  trench  and 
you  will  find  that  the  cabbages  are  all  headed 
firmly  together,  and  if  the  water  has  not  got  in, 
will  be  solid  and  hard.  Mr.  Vance  has  had  the 
goodness  to  send  us  a few  heads  which  he  has 
formed  in  this  way,  which  were  very  nice.  By 
following  this  plan,  we  not  only  preserve  the 
cabbages  well  during' the  winter,  but  save  much 
of  the  crop  which  is  not  considered  worth  much. 

Maine  Farmer. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

I early  turned  my  attention  to  Horticulture, 
and  in  one  department  of  that,  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  I think  I can  show  by  facts  that 
I have  been  truly  successful.  I have  not  failed 
to  have  a good  crop  every  year,  for  ten  years; 
and  last  year,  from  1371  plants  only  a year  old, 
I sold  eighty  gallons,  besides  what  was  consum- 
ed in  my  family,  and  some  choice  parcels,  per- 
haps from  vanity,  sent  as  presents  to  my  friends. 
My  garden  is  a light  loam,  nearly  level,  but 
high  and  diy,  not  remarkably  rich,  it  having 
been  taken  from  a wheat  field  and  enclosed  the 
3mar  before. 

My  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  set  out  the  plants 
or  runners  at  equal  distances  of  18  inches,  and 
if  planted  in  the  spring,  keep  them  constantly 
worked  and  the  runners  off.  This  may  be  done 
with  a garden  scraper,  quickly  and  neatly.  In 
the  month  of  Navenqber,  if  the  season  does  not 
set  in  cold  sooner,  l'  manui’e  with  well  rotted 
manure  and  work  it  in,  putting  my  beds  in  nice 
order.  I then  cover  them  about  one  or  t-«m  inch- 
es deep  with  pine  shatters,  (having  an  abun- 
dance of  them,)  straw,  chaff — ^perhaps  tanner’s 
bark  Avould  do  as  -well,  though  I object  to  the 
chaff  because  it  has  more  or  less  wheat,  which 
will  vegetate,  and  give  your  beds  an  unsigfitly 
appearance.  Having  made  my  servants  work 
the  shatters  under  the  vines,  they  stay  on  until 
the  strawberries  are  done  bearing.  In  this  waj^ 
the  vines  are  kept  warm  in  winter,  the  grass 
and  weeds  do  not  spring  up,  and  the  Iruit  is  so 
clean  when  gathered,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  washing,  &c.  I make  no  alleys  in  my  beds, 
my  ground  being  porous  and  dry.  If  I plant  in 
the  spring,  I deem  it  advisable  to  renew  mj--  beds 
after  the  second  year’s  bearing.  This  is  done 
by  simply  directing  the  runners  to  the  centre  of 
the  square  formed  by  the  old  vines,  throwing 
over  the  tendril  of  the  runner  a little  earth,  to 
keep  it  in  place,  and  when  the  runner  has  taken 
1 root,  sever  it  from  the  parent  vine.  Then  with 


a hoe,  for  the  space  will  admit  it,  cut  out  the  old 
vines.  The  manure  which  the  ground  has  re- 
ceived in  two  years,  vi-ill  put  it  in  fine  order,  and 
thus  the  bed  may  be  kept  up  for  years.  I intend 
to  tr}"  plaster  on  my  vines  this  spring.  I sold 
my  strawberries  for  50  cents  a gallon,  through-' 
out  the  season,  in  our  village  market,  and  coul^ 
not  gratify  the  demand.  I omitted  to  state  that 
the  1371  plants  grew  oh  a comparatively  small 
area,  as  any  one  may  see  by  calculating  it.  I 
then  had  four  beds.  I now  have  twelve,  and  in 
every  bed  the  plants  look  beautiful,  scarcely  one 
missing..  I have  but  -yery  few  male  plants, 
though  it  was  by  accident. 

Brice  J.  Goldsborocgh. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


VALUE  OF  SEASONING  FIRE-WOOD, 

We  make  the  following  extract,  says  the 
Southern  Planter,  from  a letter  received  from 
Mr.  George  W.  Craven,  of  Albemarle. 

“Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I can  throw  out  a useful 
hint  (whilst  I sit  by  a cheerful  seasoned  wood 
fire,)  on  the  importance,  comfort  and  saving  of 
labor  by  having  seasoned  wood  instead  of  green. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  require  more  than 
half  the  labor  to  load  and  unload,  and  half  the 
labor  to  hmul;,  which  is  no  small  consideration. 
And  then  half  the  quantitj'  of  seasoned  wood 
makes  as  good  a fire;  for  two  or  three  sticks  of 
seasoned  wood  makes  a good  fire,  and  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  none  goes  off 
in  smoke  to  make  foul  chimneys.  For  smoke 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  unconsumed  fuel. 
Therefore,  I would  advise  all  farmers  to  cut 
their  fuel  the  winter  before  it  is  used;  split  and 
set  it  up.  If  for  market,  no  one  that  considers 
comfort  and  economy  will  object  to  it  because  i( 
is  seasoned.  It  is  a fact,  that  any  wood,  when 
seasoned,  makes  a good  fire,  whereas,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  green  wood  that  make  an  intole- 
rable one.  For  instance,  pine  -tvood  green  will 
scarcely  burn  at  all — when  seasoned,  it  makes 
a respectable  fire.  All  kinds  of  timber  are  bet- 
ter for  being  seasoned.  If  farmers  would  cut 
and  split  their  stakes  there  would  be  no  need  of 
burning.  Fencing  and  hauling  is  more  expedi- 
tiously done  when  the  rails  are  seasoned.  I 
consider  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  farming 
is  a judicious  saving  and  application  of  labor 
in  the  various  operations  of  the  farm.  For  la- 
bor saved  is  monej'  made.  I have  spent  some 
$50  in  the  last  twelve  months  (as  hard  as  the 
times  are)  in  labor-saving  machines,  and  consi- 
der the  money  not  badly  spent.  In  the  first  place, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a great  saving  of  time  and 
labor  might  be  made  ia  the  tedious  process  of 
shelling  eorti  by  hand.  I therefore  had  a ma- 
chine made  with  no  extra  work  but  a whirl  for 
the  machine  band  to  run  on,  cost,  $12  50.  I 
can  in  ten  minutes  detach  my  machine  (thresh- 
ing box)  and  attach  my  com  sheller,  and  in  a 
day,  I can  shell  com  sufficient  to  last  man  and 
beast  for  a rponth  or  more,  with  but  two  horses 
and  two  men  and  a boy  to  drive.  I also  had  a 
straw  cutter  made  with  the  same  extra  work,  a 
whirl,  cost  $25,  which  I can  attach  to  the  same 
machine  in  five  minutes,  and  cut  straw  enough 
in  one  rainy  day  to  last  several  weeks  for  some 
twelve  head  ol  horses  apd  as  many  cattle.  So 
you  see  it  is  not  only  a saving  of  labor  but  you 
do  it  all  in  bad  weather  with  but  few  hands. — 
And  then  when  the  weather  is  fair,  I have  no 
hindrance  of  this  kind  to  delay  my  -work,  but  go 
right  ahead,  from  morning  until  night,  and  no 
stopping  to  shell  corn  and  cut  feed.  I cut  up 
every  thing  for  my  horses  (or  rather  I make 
them  do  it,)  and  I never  allo-w  an  ear  of  corn  to 
go  in  their  troughs  until  it  is  ground  and  mixed 
with  some  kind  of  cut  stra-w  or  chaff.  In  the 
winter  months,  I have  my  servants’  breakfast 
prepared  for  them  rvhile  they  are  feeding,  so  that 
they  do  not  go  to  work  before  sun-up  in  cold 
weather,  which  I consider  a saving  of  time, 
for  they  cannot  do  much  in  cold  weather  before 
breakfast.” 

Agriculture  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
honorable,  and  the  most  useful  of  arts. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

FARMERS’  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

We  have  received  tire  three  first  numbers  of 
this  truly  valuable  publication,  and  respectfully ' 
recommend  it  to  the  planting  community.  It  is 
an  English  publication,  revised  and  adapted  to 
American  agricuiture.  T-he  .-numbers  before  us 
are  better  an'anged  than  any  work  we  have 
.seen,  by  which  reference  can  be  had  to  any  sub- 
ject with  the  same  facilitj^  that  a word  may  be 
found  in  a common  dictionary.  It  is  published 
semi-monthly,  by  Mes.srs.  Carey  & Hart,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  num- 
bers, at  25  cents  a number.  The  work  is  got 
up  in  a ver}'  neat  style,  in  book  form,  and  when 
completed,  will  be  very  valuable  as  a work  of 
reference  on  all  .subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

HORIZONTAL  PLOWING. 

-We  have  to  thank  our  friend  Hunt,  lor  his 
•communication  on  the  subject  of  horizontal 
plowing,  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  fory’ar'd 
such  facts  as  he  may  deem  of  -value  to  his  agri- 
cultural brethren.  We  have  endeavored  to 
make  a cut  of  his  level,  whieh  we  hope  will  be 
comprehended  by  our  readers,  for,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  engraver,  our  only  reliance  has 
been  upon  otirself.  This  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  we  labor.;  for  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  send  abroad,  perhaps  to  the  north, 
Tor  all  our  cuts.  Though  if  the  planters  will 
sustain  us  with  a liberal  patronage,  no  expense 
.shall  be  spared  to  afford  eveiy  nece.ssary  embel- 
lishment to  render  thc  Cultiv'ator  equal,  in  this 
regard,  to  an)--  Agricultural  paper  in  the  Union. 
W e shall,  therefore,  in  due  time,  if  our  subscrip- 
tion list  will  justify  the  expenditure,  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  us  to  present  prop- 
er cuts  of  all  the  most  approved  agricultural  im- 
plements now  in  use,  together  with  sucli  im- 
provements and  new  ones  as  may  ircm  time  to 
time  be  introduced.  We  sincerely  hope  we  are 
not  too  sangine,  when  we  indulge  the  confident 
hope  that  Southern  planters  will  sustain  our  en- 
terprise most  liberally, and  enable  us  to  build  up  a 
work,  of  which  the  South  mayju.stly  feel  proud. 

We  encounter  the  same  difficulty  in  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  our  correspondent,  to 
“give  some  idea  of  a Cultivator,”  for  .’he  want 
of  a propercut,  and  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  following  description  of  that  val- 
uable plow,  which  we  find  in  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator. 

Cultivator. — This  is  an  implement  of  agri- 
culture, the  use  of  which  is  to  loosen  the  earth 


between  rows  of  plants,  so  as  tg  destroy  weed,s, 
and  give  the  earth  and  plants  the  benefit  of  at- 
mospheric influence.  It  is  formed  of  a central 
piece  of  timber  with  diverging  moveable  side 
pieces,  into  which  shares  or  points  of  iron  are 
fixed,  and  the  whole,  drawn  by  a horse,  pulveri- 
zes and  stirs  the  earth,  without  penetrating  so 
deeply  as  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants  under 
cultivation,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  com- 
mon plow,  particularly  in  crops  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. In  preparing  these  plants  for  hoeing, 
the  cultivator  is  now  generally  rtsed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  plow,  as  possessing  all  tire  advanta- 
ges of  that  implement,  with  none  of  its  disad- 
vantages. As  with  the  plow,  so  with  the  culti- 
vator, a great  variety  of  these  implements  have 
been  placed  belore  the  public,  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  same,  and  differing  only  in  the 
details  and  construction. 


iY>r  t/te  Southern  Cultivator. 

Columbia  County,  April  10. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  following  is  a preven- 
tive to  the  destruction  of  cabbage  plants  by  the 
cut  w'onn: 

Take  of  China  berries,  boil  them  until  a 
strong  decoction  is  made;  pour  one  gill  at  the 
root  of  each  plant,  and  the  .wxmn  .will  leave  im- 
mediate!}". I have  tried  the  remedy  for  many 
}"ears.  It  has  never  failed.  If  the  above  recipe 
be  worth  publishing,  you  can  do  so  under  the 
initials.  J.  C. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

TRAauiLLA,  Jones  County,  April  iJd. 

Alessrs.  Editors — Noticing  in  the  third  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  under  the  head 
of  “Agricultural  facts,”  a request  that  every 
farmer  and  gardener,  wiiose  eye  .metthelieading . 
of  that  article,  Avould  send  you  such  facts  as  he 
may.be  in  possessibai  at,  relating  to  agriculture, 

I have  thought  proper  to  send  3’'ou  an  experiment 
of  mine  in  '■’•horizontal  ‘ploicntg^''  which  I have 
not  seen  noticed  by  any  other  in  yom’  paper, 
and  which  I am  fully  persuaded  must  be  adopt- 
ed by  our  planters,  if  a better  plan  cannot  be 
suggested,  to  secure  our  lands  from  washing. — 
My  own  experience  in  this  modeofplow’ing  has 
satisfied  me  that  it  is  much  better  than  the  sys- . 
tern,  so  generally  in  use,  of  up-hill  and  down- 
hill plow'ing  and  planting,  and  if  carried  fully 
into  effect,  our  hilly  lauds  may  be  saved  from 
w"ashing  almost  as  tvell  as  the  level,  1 will 
now  give  you  my  plan  as  well  as  I can  describe 
it,  and  depend  upon  you  to  correct  bad  spelling 
and  grammar,  as  I am  no  grammarian. 

F iRST — I make  a level  (the  fonn  given  below)  ' 
15  feet  at  the  base  from  foot  to  foot,  braced 
acro.ss  about  12  or  18  inches  above  the  base;, 
and  after  placing  it  on  a level  foundation  t®  a.s- 
certain  the  center  of  the  brace,  by  the  aid  of  a 
plumb  attached  to  the  point,  I then  place  a 3 
inch  block  under  one  end  of  the  level,  .so  as  to 
get  the  guage,  indicated  by  the  line  of  the  plumb, 
on  the  brace  or  cross  piece,  to  give  a fall  of  one 
inch  for  every  ;0.ve  feet.  This  done,  I am  ready 
for  laying  off  my  land. 

In  laying  off,  m}'  plan  is  to  commence  cn  the 
point  of  a hill,  so  as  to  drain  the  water  each  way. 
Care  should  l>e  taken,  that  the  water  be  not  car 
tied  too  far  before  it  is  let  off  in  ditches  or  out- 
side of, the  .field,  to  prevent  the  collecting  of  the 
water  in  so  great  a body  as  to  w'ash  the  rows, — 
all  of  which,  should  hare  precisely  the  same 


fall  as  the  water-furrow,  (1  calT  every  row  a wa- 
ter-furrow",) a result  easily  attained  by  the  care- 
ful and  ficquent  application  of  the  level. — 
Should  there  be  small  sinks  or  gullies,  they 
.should  be  filled,  to  admit  the  water  to  pa.s6  over 
them — othenvise,  it  w’ill  collect  in  a body  and 
break  across,  forming  a w'a.sh  carrying  off  the 
soil  and  growing  crop.  Should  the  hill-sides  be 
abrupt,  ditches  should  be  cut  at  such  distances 
apart,  Avith  .sufficient  fall,  to  take  off  the  water 
graduall}', — the  direction  of  which,  will  be  read- 
ily indicated  by  the  use  of  the  level,  which  ena- 
bles you  to  give  the  ditch  its  proper  direction 
w’ithout  difliculty.  In  laying  off  the  rows  be- 
tween the  ditches,  my  plan  is  to  commence  on 
one  side,  and  lay  oil' half  w’ay,  then  commence 
on  the  other  side,  by  which  the  short  rows,  if 
any,  will  be  left  in  the  middle, — w hich  is  very 
desirable,  .as  it  pr.evenls  the  de.stniction  of  t!i£ 
margin  of  the  ditch  in  cultivation.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  best  to  make  the  short  rows  near- 
er one  side  than  the  other,  owing  to  the  situa- 
tion of  toe  land, — a fact  which  the  practised  eye 
of  an  experienced  fanner  will  readily  perceive. 

In  the  construction  of  your  level,  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  it  light — a small  boy,  w ith  a 
hoe,  will  answ"er  to  mark  ever}"  place  where  the 
level  stands;  and,  after  running  the  row,  these 
marks  or  chops  .should  he  followed  back,  as  it 
is  impossible,  on  bumpy  land,  to  run  the  rows 
correctl}",  if  there  is  very  material  variation — 
although  a slight  variation,  occasionally,  is  al- 
lowable to  give  the  row’s  a better  shape  or  ciii;- 
vature. 

I have  thiLS,  as  briefly  as  I can,  given  you  my 
plan  for  preventing  the  w’ashing  away  of  i oiling 
lands, — which,  if  adopted  generally  by  the  plan- 
teis  in  Georgia  tw"enty  years  ago,  I have  no 
doult  the  lands  would  be  worth  one  hundred  per 
cent  more  than  they  will  now  command.  If 
you  deem  it  of  any  value,  it  is  at  your  service — 
and  an}"  other  facts  I may  deem  worth  publish- 
ing, you  shall  have. 

Yours,  respectfull}", 

Thomas  Hunt. 

P.  S. — Be  so  good  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
plow  called  the  cultivator. 


“Dig  ABOUT  and  dung  it.” — This  direction 
w'as  given  many  centuries  ago,  and  has  often 
been  repeated,  and  perhaps  I may  say,  as  often 
forgotten  or  neglected.  Last  summer  I took 
particular  care  to  apply  the  above  to  some  ycung 
peiif  trees.  One  was  a graft.of  a year’s  growth, 
on  a stock  of  several  years’  standing'.  The 
ground  was  loo.sened  for  some  distance  about 
the  tree,  perhaps  a dozen  times  during  the  .sea- 
son. From  a single  stem  of  three  feet,  the  new" 
growth  measui ed  30  feet!  The  effect  on  all  wa? 
A-ery  obvious. — Albany  CvUivaior. 

Maxim  of  Health. — Sir  William  Temple 
.says: — “The  only  way  for  a rich  man  to  be 
healthy  is  to  live  as  if  he  was  poor,  using  exer 
cise  and  observing  abstinence.” 
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•A  GOOD  COW. 

The  following  song,  descriptive  of  the  points 
of  a celebrated  Durham  cow,  was  chaunted 
amidst  great  applause  at  the  Darlington  Agri- 
cultural Society’s  m.QQimg.-~Gateshcads  Obs. 
She’s  long  in  her  face,  she’s  fine  in  her  horn. 
She’ll  quickly  get  fat  without  oil-cake  or  corn. 
Hurrah!  hurr,  h for  this  beautiful  cow! 

She’s  clear  in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her  chine, 
She’s  heavy  in  flaiik,  and  wide  in  her  loin, 

She^s  broad  in  her  ribs  and  long  in  her  rump, 
Has  a straight  and  flat  back  with  never  a hump 
Hurrah!  hurrak  for  this  beautiful  cow! 

She’s  wide  in  her  hips  and  calm  in  her  eyes, 
She’s  fine  in  her  shoulders  and  thin  in  her  thighs, 
Hurrahl  hurrah  for  this  beautiful  cow! 

She’s  light  in  her  neck  and  small  in  her  tail. 
She’s  wide  in  her  breast  and  good  at  her  pail. 
She’s  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin. 

She’s  a grazier’s  without  and  a butcher’s  within. 
Hurrah!  hurrah  for  the  beautiful  cowd 


SALTPETRE  IN  MEAT. 

In  the  12th  number  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Cultivator,  there  appeared  a communication  on 
the  use  of  saltpetre  m curing  meat,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reason  was  assigned  for  abandoning  its 
ttse,  viz; — “It  ought  to  be  known,  that  saltpetre 
absorbed  by  the  meat,  is  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  for- 
tu — a deadly  poison,,  whereby  our  salt  meat  be- 
comes, unpalatable  and  pernicious,,  a .sufficient 
answer  to  which  is  found  in  the  fact — that  one 
of  the  constituents  ot  common  salt,  is  muriatic 
acid,  as  deadly  a poison  as  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
saltpetre,  and  we-  might  with  as  much  propriety 
say,  that  the  salt  absorbed  by  the  meat  is  muria- 
tic acid,  as  to  say  that  the  saltpetre  is  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  fortis.  Therefore,  the  objection  applies 
with  as  much  force  and  truth  to  the  use  of  the 
one  as  the  other. 

Saltpetre  is  the  pi’oduction  of  a chemical  un- 
ion between  nitric  acid  and  potassa,  (potash,) 
and  salt,  of  a like  union  between  muriatic  acid 
and  soda — and  in,  these,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
chemi'-al  combination, the  substances  combining 
not  only  lose  their  properties,  but  the  substances 
produced  generally  possess  properties  entirely 
different—- tfequently  the  very  opposite  of  those 
of  either  of  their  constituents..  From  which  it 
follows,  that  a perfectly  innocent  compound  may 
be  produced  by  the  combination  of  twm  noxious 
substances— or  a noxious  compound  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  innocent  substances;  and  it  is 
very  improper,  and  well  calculated  to  mislead, 
to  designate  a compound  substance  by  the  name 
of  either  of  its  constituents,  as  in  the  communi- 
cation referred  to,  in  which  nitric  acid  and  salt- 
petre are  several  times  used  as  if  they  were  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Some  persons  think  a small  quantity  of  salt- 
petre very  beneficiail  to  their  meat — others  think 
it  useless — the  former  need  not  be-  frightened 
from  its  use  by  the  fear  of  being  poisoned  with 
aqua  fortis — nor  the  latter  detent  from  trying 
it. — Albany  Cullivator. 


Core  for  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep.— I take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  very  sim- 
ple remedy  for  foot  rot  in  sheep. 

I had  occasion  to  procure  a Spanish  Merino 
Buck,  a few  months  ago,  from  a distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  on  going  into  my  sheep  yard 
soon  afterwards,  I found  him  very  lame  in  two 
of  his  feet,  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  walk.  I immediately  removed  him  to  the 
barn  floor,  and  on  examination  found  that  his 
lameness  was  occasioned  by  that  scourge  of  the 
Ovine  race— the  foot  rot.  I cleansed  the  hoofs 
thoroughly  with  warm  soap  suds,  and  fled  to  my 
books  for  a remedy.  I soon  found  in  the  “Com- 
plete Grazier,”  p.  165,  several  remedies  for  this 
disease,  but  as  I had  not  at  hand  the  ingredients 
of  which  they  w’’ere  composed,  I laid  aside  my 
books,  and  took  down  that  “cure  all,”  amono- 
farmers,  my  bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
with  a feather  applied  it  to  the  parts  affected, 
quite  plentifully,  twice  or  three  times,  in  the 
space  of  three  days,  (keeping  him  upon  the  dry 


floor,)  when  I found  that  a perfect  cure  had  been 
effected,  and  put  him  wdth  the  flock  again,  and 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  lameness  since. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  this  is  a simple  reme- 
dy, and  f®und  in  every  farmer’s  medicine  chest, 
and  I can  safely  vouch  for  its  efficacy. 

R.  Speed. 

Albany  Cultivator. 

Fatting  Swine. — The  food  of  swine  is  as 
mv.ch  better  lor  being  cooked  as  the  food  of 
man.  It  is  more  palatable,  more  healthy,  and 
much  more  nutritive.  The  digestive  powers  of 
swine  are  not  as  easily  deranged  as  those  of 
man,  and  the  former  can  digest  food  which  the 
latter  cannot.  Yet  there  is  great  economy  in 
fatting  swflne  on  cooked  food.  Like  man,  they 
require  a change  of  diet  for  health  and  thrift, — 
From  our  own  experience  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  a saving  of  one  quarter 
of  the  food — more  particularly  in  the  article  of 
corn.  Some  farmers  have  said  that  there  is  a 
saving  ot  one-third  in  soaking  it  for  horses. 
But  instead  of  grinding,  scald  your  corn  until  it 
becomes  soft,  and  salt  it  to  your  own  taste.  If 
your  hogs  lose  their  appetite,  as  they'  frequently 
do,  by  feeding  steadily  on  one  sort  of  food,  give 
them  a change  for  a few  times,  and  they  w'ill  eat 
greedily  of  the  old  dish  again.  Let  their  trough 
and  feed  be  kept  clean,  and  their  lodging  dry  and 
warm,  so  that,  as  Cobbett  says,  you  would  be 
■willing  on  a pinch  of  a stormy  night,  to  turn  in- 
to it  yourself,  if  you  could  not  find  a better  place. 
This  mode  of  fatting  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
swine,  and  economical  for  the  feeder.  If  every 
farmer  in  our  country  will  adopt  our  directions, 
what  an  immense  annual  saving  would  it  be  to 
the  nation. — Exchaiige  Paper. 


True  Female  Nobility. — The  woman,  poor 
and  ill  clad  as  she  may  be,  who  balances  her  in- 
come and  expenditure — wffio  toils  and  sweats 
in  unrepiniag  mood  among  her  well-trained 
children,  and  presents,  them  morning  and  eve- 
ning, as  offerings  of  love  to  her  husband,  in 
rosy  health  and  cheerful  cleanliness,  is  the  most 
exalted  of  her  sex.  Before  her  .shall  the  proud- 
est dame  bow  her  jewelled  head,  and  the  bliss  of 
a happy  heart  dwell  -with  her  for  ever.  If  there 
is  o-ne  prospect  dearer  than  another  to  the  soul  of 
man — if  there  is  one  act  more  likely  to  bend  the 
proud  and  inspire  the  broken-hearted — it  is  for 
a smiling  wife  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  door 
with  his  host  of  happy  children.  How  it  stirs 
up  the  tired  blood  of  an  exhausted  man,  wffien 
he  hears  a rush  of  many  feet  upon  the  staircase 
— when  the  ermv  and  carrol  of  their  young  voi- 
ces mix  in  glad  confusion — and  the  smallest 
mounts  or  sinks  into  his  arms  amidst  a mirthful 
shout.  God!  it  was  a hallow  from  every  coun- 
tenance that  beamed  around  the  group!  There 
was  joy  and  a blessing  there. — London  Jcntrnal. 

Important  to  Farmers. — Hart  Massey,  Esq., 
of  this  village,  took  a small  portion  of  the  seed 
corn  with  which  he  planted  a field,  and  soaked 
it  in  a solution  of  salt  nitre,  commonly  called 
saltpetre,  and  planted  five  rows  with  the  seed 
thus  prepared.  Now  for  the  result;  the  five 
rows  planted  with  corn  prepared  with  saltpetre 
yielded  more  than  twenty-five  rows  planted  with- 
out any  preparation;  the  five  rows  were  un- 
touched by  the  worm,  wffiile  the  remainder  of 
the  field  suffeed  severely  from  their  depreda- 
tions. 

We  should  judge  that  not  one  kernel  saturat- 
ed with  saltpetre  was  touched  by  the  worm, 
while  almost  every  hill  in  the  adjoining  field 
suffered  severely.  No  one  who  will  examine 
the  field  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  prepara- 
tion. He  will  be  astonished  at  the  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  five  rows  and  the  remainder 
of  the  field. 

Here  is  a simple  fact  which,  if  seasonably 
known,  would  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  alone  in  the  arti- 
cle of  com.  At  all  events,  the  experiment 
should  be  extensively  tested  as  the  results  are 
deemed  certain,  while  the  expense  is  compara- 
tively nothing. — Washington  Standaid, 


For  Corn — A Recipe. — Mix  pla.ster,  un- 
leached  ashes,  and  quick  fine  lime  together,  in 
the  following  proportions: — two  parts  plaster, 
two  parts  ashes,  and  one  part  lime,  and  apply  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mixture  to  each  hill  of 
corn  immediately  after  the  first  hoeing,  and  see 
if  it  don’t  go  a “leetle”  ahead  of  any  thing  you 
ever  tried  to  tnake  corn  grow.  Be  sure  to  leave 
one  row  Avithout  the  application,  “jest”  to  see 
the  difference. — Con.  Farm.  Gazette. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  April  H. 
Cotton. — The  market  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  Avas  quite  animated,  and  prices  ralli- 
ed till  an  advance  of  i to  | cent  AA'as  obtained 
for  all  descriptions,  upon  the  prices  which  ruled 
during  the  two  first  days  of  the  Aveek.  Yester- 
day and  to-day,  howeATr,  the  feeling  has  been 
rather  easier,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  down- 
ward, yet  we  quote  at  the  advance  rate  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  4 to  61  cents,  extremes — 
principal  sales  tai  5l  cents;  remarking,  how- 
eA"er,  that  these  rates  were  not  so  readily  obtain- 
ed yesterday  and  to-day  as  a few  days  previous. 
Trade  and  Busmess. — Since  our  last;  spring 
has  opened  upon  us,  and  the  business  parts  of 
the  city  begin  to  assume  that  quiet  appearance 
which  denote  the  presence  of  the  planters  among 
their  fields,  preparing  for  the  new  crop.  There 
have,  therefore,  been  feAv  arrivals  of  planters 
during  the  past  week,  and  consequently  a limit- 
ed trade  has  engaged  dealers. 

Exchange. — The  market  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied Avith  exchange,  which  continues  at  par  on 
all  points  north  and  east  of  us.  The  amount 
of  Central  Bank  money  offering  is  not  very 
large,  and  the  safes  range  from  2’?  to  30  ^ cent 
discount — we  hear  of  no  sale  below  our  lowest 
figures.  State  6 If  cent  Bonds  are  in  demand, 
and  command  50  cents  in  the  dollar  verj'  readi- 
ly. Alabama  notes  are  from  20  to  25  ^ cent 
discount. 
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PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  fro<rress  of  impravement  in  agricuUure, 
though  gradual,  is  yet  steady.  The  importance 
of  this  branch  of  industry'  is  beginning  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  furnishes, 
besides  what  is  consumed  at  home,  at  least  three 
fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 
The  va.st  public  domain  of  unsold  lands,  too 
will  be  affected  bj'  this  progress,  and  its  value 
propcujLipnably  advanced.  It  may  be  well  here 
to  iriBnon  some  of  the  principal  .sources  of  this 
improvement. 

CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  geological  surveys  ordered  and  in  progress, 
or  recently  completed,  in  many  of  the  States,  be- 
sides the  other  important  benefits  thereby  con- 
ferred on  those  States,  have  contributed  much  to 
advance  the  science  of  husbandry. 

These,  in  connexion  with  the  experiments  of 
agricultural  chemistry',  by  thus  directing  the  at- 
tention to  their  analy'sis,  are  deyeloping  the  na- 
ture of  the  soils  and  their  adaptation  and  means 
of  increased  production,  by  different  seeds,  pro- 
ducts and  methods  of  cultivation  and  manures, 
and  so  enable  the  farmer  or  planter  to  use  the  va- 
rieties of  his  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  increasing  number  of  agncuUural  perio- 
dicals and  treatises,  and  the.ir  cheap  and  more 
extensiv'e  circulation  throughout  the  land,  are 
also  producing  a happy  effect.  The  fanners 
and  planters  in  the  various  sections  of  our  coun- 
try are  thus  brought  acquainted  with  each  oth- 
er’s operations  and  success,  and  also  with  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  rearing  of  stock, 
&c.,  common  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
new  products  and  the  result  of  their  trial  are 
noticed,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  dis- 
coveries thus  extended.  The  prejudice  against 
“book  farming,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  which 
has  so  long  proved  a barrier  to  the  adoption  of 
valuable  improvements  thus  suggested,  is  grad- 
ually w'earing  awayq  and  a hap'py  combination 
of  science  and  proctical  skill  i.s  thus  secured, 
the  results  of  which  are  every'  year  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent. 

Agricultural  societies  also  exercise  great  influ- 
ence in  furthering  the  progress  of  agricultural 
industry.  These  are  of  but  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  and  their  institution  and  increase  in 
number  and  prosperity  serve  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  agriculture;  and  if 
still  further  aided  by  an  efficient  board  of  agri- 
culture, like  what  exists  in  Great  Britain,  they 
would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successful.  It  is 
only  about  fifty  years  since  that  board  was  there 
established,  and  it  has  proved  of  e.xtensive  ben- 
efit  to  that  active  empire.  By  means  of  these 
societies,  great  numbers  of  the  agriculturists  of 
our  country  are  brought  together,  to  compare 
notes,  as  it  were,  to  obsen'e  each  other’s  suc- 
cess, and  to  converse  on  the  topics  connected 
with  this  branch  of  industry.  They  examine 
the  machines,  implements,  animals  and  pro- 
ducts offered  for  exhibition,  and  are  induced  to 
be.stow  more  care  and  labor  in  the  .selection  of 
their  seeds  and  stock,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  in  their  tillage  and  han'esting.  Every 
year  new  and  valuable  improvements  are  thus 
made  known  and  introduced,  by  which  many' 
are  e.s.sentially  benefited.  Premiums  also  en- 
courage to  effort,  and  a highly  salutary  incentive 
is  furnished,  in  the  honor  to  be  acquired  ol  suc- 


cessful and  approved  farming.  A similar  ef- 
fect, too,  results  from  the  bounties  given  by  the 
different  States  to  encourage  the  culture  of  .some 
particular  product.  These  have  never  been  of- 
fered without  a new  impulse  being  stirred,  and 
h'ading  to  increased  attention  to  the  pursuit. — 
Some  of  the  States  in  these  respect*  are  far  in 
advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  are  beginning 
more  to  appreciate  their  true  interest,  and  seek- 
ing to  extend  their  true  prosperity. 

While  adverting  to  the  causes  of  general  im- 
provement in  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  it 
may  not  also  be  improper  to  allude  to  the  in- 
ereased  habits  of  temperance  and,  sobriety  of  the 
laborer,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  fann- 
house  and  farm  is  so  essentially  benefitted,  and 
domestic  happiness  and  effective  strength  pro- 
moted. A clear  head  and  a vigorous  frame,  in 
combination,  will  ever  be  most  succes.sful  in 
tillage,  as  in  every  branch  of  industry'.  The 
lengthening  of  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  thus 
secured,  render  many  who  have  been  but  drones 
and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient 
producers,  as  well  as  healthful  consumers.  The 
amount  added,  too,  in  the  increased  skill,  as 
well  as  the  saving  from  le.ss  breakage  of  tools 
and  machinery  of  labor,  and  the  actual  effect- 
ivene.ss  of  such  laborers  as  have  heretofore 
been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  re- 
formed, constitute  no  .small  item  of  gain  in  this 
view  of  the  subject.  No  little  damage  has  been 
thus  sustained  in  the  “inebriate”  management 
and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  now  avoid- 
ed. Were  this  the  proper  place,  some  most  in- 
teresting deductions  might  be  made  as  to  the 
phy'sical  force  and  efficiency  thus  added  to  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  whole  on  agriculture,  as  a source  of  our 
national  wealth. — From  Mr.  EUsicorlk’s  Report. 

I.MPROVEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

Plants  as  well  as  animals  require  food,  which 
they  obtain  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.^ — 
When  land  is  naturally  barren,  or  is  impover- 
ished by  severe  cropping,  it  can  only'  be  improv- 
ed by  good  tilling  and  manure.  In  looking  over 
our  farming  districts,  we  find  as  a general  rule, 
that  farmers  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  ma- 
nure; but  few  take  the  trouble  of  informing 
themselves  of  its  true  nature,  and  upon  what 
its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  growth  of  plants  de- 
pend. 

Manure  is  made  up  of  certain  gases,  a few 
chemical  salts,  and  some  other  less  important 
substances,  which,  when  placed  under  favorable 
circumstances  undergo  certain  changes,  which 
fit  them  to  afford  what  is  requisite  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  plants.  When  the  chemical  changes  in 
decomposing  substances  are  taking  place,  gases 
are  formed  which  are  sensible  to  the  smell;  up- 
on these  the  most  valuable  quality'  of  manure 
depends;  we  consequently  see  the  importance  of 
putting  manure  in  a situation  w'hcre  the  gases 
may  not  be  lost,  either  in  a compost  heap  well 
covered  with  substances  which  have  an  absorb- 
ing power,  such  as  charcoal,  common  earth, 
&c.,  or  with  something  that  will  by'  a chemical 
change  give  off  what  would  be  u.^elcss  or  hurt- 
ful to  plants,  and  take  up  what  is  beneficial  in 
its  place.  Plaster  of  Paris,  pota.sh,  soda,  com- 
mon .salt,  &c.,  act  in  this  way'.  Sometimes  there 
is  contained  in  the  soil  in  a latent  .state,  as  much 
nourishment  as  would  supply'  all  the  plants  that 
could  be  raised  on  it  for  a long  time,  providing 


there  was  employed  some  chemical  agent  to  li- 
berate it.  This  acceunis  for  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  lime  in  some  cases. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  substances  contain 
the  elements  of  plants;  nothing  therefore  on  a 
farm  should  be  lost.  If  a farmer  wishts  to  add 
.speedily  to  his  productions,  he  must  convert  ev- 
ery refuse  substance  into  manure.  The  mcie 
manure  he  has,  the  greater  will  be  his  crops, 
and  after  a faim  is  once  in  good  order,  it  is  very 
easy  to  keep  it  so.  Hundreds  of  substances  are 
thrown  aside  and  wasted,  which  Avould  add  to 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure heap. 

Manuie  is  the  laborer’s  friend;  it  makes  the 
ground  more  easily  tilled,  and  pays  invariably 
for  itself.  In  other  countries  they  use  much  ma- 
nure, for  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  jtroduce  tl  e 
abundant  crops  that  reward  them  for  their  labor. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a compost  heap,  into 
which  he  could  put  all  his  manure  from  his  sta- 
bles, and  also  deposite  all  his  weeds,  a.shes, 
house  slops,  dead  animals,  feathers,  rags,  mor- 
tar, shavings,  leaves  of  trees,  &c.;  and  this  should 
be  constructed  on  a side  hill  if  passible,  that  ev- 
erything could  be  thrown  in  easily  from  above, 
and  an  opening  left  from  top  to  the  bottom  on  the 
low'er  side,  so  that  it  could  be  clo^d  w'ith  boards 
shoved  in  proper  grooves,  which  could  be  taken 
out  separately',  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
compost.  Land  is  always  best  when  it  contains 
a proper  proportion  of  clay',  lime  and  sand,  with 
a suitable  quantity'  of  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nure. When  either  of  these  is  wanting,  it 
should  be  added,  for  it  has  been  found  that  such 
additions  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects. 

Our  un  livided  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land  we  have  under  our 
care.  If  we  employed  more  thought  and  reflec- 
tion in  our  farming  operations,  and  used  the 
means  in  our  pow'er  with  more  sound  judgment, 
then  could  we  expect  to  see  the  best  results  fol- 
lowing our  exertions.  If  farmers  would  com- 
mence a serie''  of  experiments  on  a .small  scale 
at  first,  and  when  they  ascertained  what  Avould 
best  answer  their  purpose,  then  pursue  it,  they 
w'ould  soon  find  how'  much  more  valuable  and 
productive  they  would  make  their  farms.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  one  of  our  greatest  mis- 
fortunes is,  that  we  have  too  much  land;  we  do 
not  value  it  sufficiently;  we  do  not  properly  at- 
tend to  it.  There  are  but  very  few  who  have 
ever  put  their  lands  to  the  test,  to  show  what 
their  pow'ers  are.  A system  of  robbery'  exists 
over  the  fairest  and  mo-st  eligible  land  in  our 
country';  and  when  the  land  becomes  partially 
exhausted,  the  husbandman,  instead  of  improv- 
ing his  farm  by'  good  cultiv'ation,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a proper  kind  of  manure,  concludes 
to  -sell  out  and  purchase  another  farm  w here  land 
is  less  expensive  and  more  productive — a very 
bad  practice,  frequently  bringing,  sorrowful  dis- 
appointment from  the  severing  of  family  ties 
and  old  associations,  and  also  from  bla.sted  pe- 
cuniary expectations. 

Such  a spirit  is  manifested  in  every'  part  of 
our  country';  even  in  Dutchess,  one  of  the  most 
productive  counties  in  this  State,  we  find  that 
many  farmers  are  becoming  dissati.sfied  w'ith 
theii  healthy  and  favorably  situated  farms,  and 
are  emigrating  to  other  Stales,  where  much  un- 
certainty exists  whether  the  climate  will  agree 
W'ith  them,  or  if  they  will  ever  receive  sufficient 
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returns  to  satisfy  tiiem  for  the  sacrifices  they 
must  make.  If  such  tarmers  would  commence 
improving  their  lands,  beginning  on  a small 
scale,  they  would  soon  find,  that  owing  to  the 
greater  prices  obtained  for  their  produce  in  this 
market,  they  could  compete  with  the  farmers  of 
any  State  of  the  Union,  and  would  remain  eligi- 
bly situated  in  a healthy  country,  having  all  the 
benefits  of  a long  established  society  of  well- 
bred  and  intelligent  people. 

Henry  A.  Field,  M.  D. 

New  York,  March,  1843. 

A merican  Agriculturist. 


SALT  AS  A MANURE. 

The  testimonies  in  lavor  of  salt  as  a destruc- 
tive to  noxious  insects  and  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion, multiply  upon  us.  The  great  desideratum 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  salt,  is  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  quantity  it  should  be  applied;  for 
w'hile  a certain  amount  is  of  universally  ac- 
knowledged utility,  an  increased  quantity  is  per- 
nicious. Repeated  experiments  only  can  de- 
termine this.  These  are  in  progress  both  here 
and  abroad.  These  analysis  may  be  found, 
some  of  them  in  Turner’s  Chemistry;  others, 
and  very  much  at  large,  in  Johnson  on  Fertili- 
zers; and  the  whole  subject  is  fully  and  admi- 
rably treated  in  Dana’s  Muck  Manual  lor  Far- 
mer’s, a book  which  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend strongly  to  our  inquiring  corre.spondent, 
E.  V.  W.  D. — Neio  Genesee  Farvier. 

L.iF.'i.YETTE,  Onandaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ) 
February  23,  1843.  ) 

Dear  Sir — Having,  during  the  past  summer, 
Feard  numerous  complaints  about  corn-fields 
being  devastated  by  the  grub-worm,  I will  de- 
scribe to  you  the  precautionary  means  that  I 
make  use  of  for  the  extermination,  not  only  of 
them,  but  of  every  worm  that  infests  our  fields, 
and  at  times  make  such  great  havoc  with  our 
crops. 

Having  frequently  been  under  the  necessity 
of  replanting  com,  and  as  often  been  troubled 
with  unmarketable  potatoes,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  angle-worm,  I was  induced  to  try  what 
effect  salt  would  have  on  them.  Before  its  trial, 
I had  no  doubt  that  a sufficient  quantity  would 
destroy  all  insects;  but  I was  fearful  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  de.stroy  vegetation  too.  Yet 
1 was  determined  to  hazard  the  experiment. — 
Accordingly,  last  spring,  about  twelve  days  pre- 
vious to  planting,  I sowed  five  barrels  of  sail, 
broad  cast,  on  five  acres  ot  ground;  and  planted 
the  field,  three  acres  with  potatoes  and  two  with 
corn.  Among  the  corn  I discovered  only  one 
stem  at  all  injured  by  the  worm.  The  corn, 
however,  did  not  produce  more  than  an  average 
crop.  The  potatoes,  however,  did  much  better. 
From  the  three  acres  I obtained  1260  bushels  of 
fair,  good  sized,  smooth,  marketable  potatoes. 
The  ground  was  in  good  order,  and  planted  to 
potatoes  the  year  previous.  The  result  I attri- 
bute mainly  to  the  use  of  salt. 

That  salt  will  destroy  vegetation,  I now  have 
reason  to  doubt,  (unless  applied  extravagantly,) 
by  experiments  that  I made  last  summer.  In  a 
portion  of  the  wheat-field  where  I had  sowed 
nine  varieties  of  wheat,  I applied,  at  the  time 
the  stems  were  five  or  six  inches  high,  salt,  at 
the  rate,  I should  think,  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre.  None  of  the  grain  was  destroyed;  and 
yet  I saw  no  benefit  from  the  application.  The 
whule  field  was  badly  shrunk,  that  portion  as 
well  as  the  rest.  The  other  trial  was  upon  some 
Canada  thistles.  To  each  of  several  stems  I 
applied  a handful  of  salt;  and  the  only  effect 
that  I could  perceive,  was  that  it  made  them 
grow  more  vigorously.  I applied  it  frequently 
and  in  large  quantities  to  a patch  of  chick-weed 
growing  in  the  garden;  and  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  bed  would  wither  down  for  a few 
days,  and  then  rise  up  as  vigorous  as  ever.  The 
effect  of  brine,  however,  is  diSerent  from  thatof- 
salt.  Wherever  I have  applied  that,  it  has  im- 
mediately destroyed  all  vegetation  within  its 
reach. 

I am,  myself,  so  well  satisfied  with  the  benefi- 


cial effects  of  salt  in  destroying  insects,  that  I 
intend  to  sow  it  upon  all  of  my  meadow  land 
this  spring,  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  the  acre. 
Upon  one-half  of  my  wheat  field,  1 sowed  salt 
at  the  above  rate,  last  fall,  a short  lime  previous 
to  sowing  the  wheat.  It  looked  well  during  the 
late  thaw;  but  its  effects,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  are  yet  to  be  seen,  I use  salt  pret- 
ty much  as  people  use  Brandreth’s  pills — as  a 
sovereign  and  infallible  remedy  lor  every  ill  the 
earth,  as  w'ell  as  flesh,  is  heir  to. 

It  gives  a healthful  appearance  to  peach  trees 
— it  invigorates  asparagus  beds,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  what  quantity  can  with  perfect  safety 
be  applied  to  their  roots — when  thrown  into 
the  heads  of  cabbages,  it  promotes  their  growTh, 
and  effectual^  destroys  those  ill-shaped,  green 
insects  that  so  often  destroy  them.  Horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  apparently  know  its  beneficial 
qualities  upon  themseh'es;  while  hogs,  wuth  a 
little  patience  and  perseverance,  can  be  made 
exceedingl}'-  fond  of  it.  At  the  present  price  of 
salt,  it  is  within  the  power  cf  every  one  to  try  at 
least  one  experiment  w'ith  it.  How  many  w'ill 
do  so  the  ensuing  spring,  and  report  success  to 
head-quarters?  E.  V.  W.  Dox. 

P.  S,  By  giving  us  an  analysis  of  the  follow- 
ing articles,  you  will  I presume  confer  a special 
benefit  upon  every  reader  of  your  valuable 
journal.  The  object  of  the  analysis  will  be,  to 
enable  us  to  make  more  judicious  applications 
of  manures,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
than  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  doing. — 
Eveiy  farmer  knows  that  manures  operate  very 
differently;  yet  our  experience  has  not  extended 
much  beyond  the  use  of  gypsum,  lime,  and  the 
manure  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  I have  of- 
ten heard  it  said  that,  in  order  to  raise  red  pep- 
pers, the  product  of  the  hen  coop  must  be  used. 
That  it  is  effectual,  there  remains  no  doubt;  but 
why  it  is  so,  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain. Or  why  is  it  that  gypsum  has  so  much 
effect  upon  clover?  Why  does  unleached  ashes 
benefit  timothy,  more  than  leached  ashes?  In 
fine,  why  does  it  benefit  it  at  all?  A table  of  the 
analysis  of  the  various  manures,  together  with 
that  of  the  different  varieties  of  grain,  ought  to 
be  constantly  before  every  farmer.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  decide  at  once,  from  a knowdedge 
of  his  means,  what  kind  of  grain  to  sow. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  followfing  list 
can  be  easily  obtained  at  almost  any  place,  pro- 
vided they  should  be  found  serviceable; 


Salt 
Gypsum, 

Wheat  Bran, 
Leached  Ashes, 
Unleached  Ashes, 
Rotten  W ood. 
Sheep  Dung. 


Swmmp  Muck, 
Lime, 

Hen  Dung, 
Horse  “• 

Hog  “ 

Cattle  “ 

E.  V.  W.  D. 


We  have  been  kindly  favored  by  Dr.  Penne)’-, 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Western 
New  Yorker,  with  the  following  communica- 
tion, containing  most  if  not  all  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  for  by  the  above  correspondent: 


ANSWER  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

Salt — is  in  chemical  language.  Chloride  of 
Sodium — that  is,  a combination  of  the  gaseous 
substance  chlorine,  with  the  metal  (or  rather 
metaloid)  sodium,  in  the  proportion  of  60  per 
cent  of  chlorine. 

Sodium  united  to  oxygen  forms  caustic  soda. 

“ “ to  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and 

bicarbonate  of  sodo. 

“ “ to  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of 

soda,  an  excellent  article  for 
clover  and  the  pea  kinds;  costs 
in  England  lOs.  per  cwt. — is 
made  from  common  salt,  by  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid. 

“ “ to  sulphur,  sulphate  of  sodium. 

“ “ to  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of 

soda. 

The  component  parts  of  salt  are  found  in 
most  plants,  and  therefore  must  be  in  the  soil 
that  bears  them.  If  25  tons  of  turnips  be  taken 
from  an  acre,  there  are  removed  from  the  soil 
64  lbs.  of  soda  and  14  lh«.  of  chlorine.  If  red 


clover,  12  lbs.  per  ton  of  soda.  If  25  bushels  cf 
wheat,  3j  lbs.  in  the  grain  and  about  1 lb.  in  the 
straw. 

Salt  sifted  into  your  manure  heap  in  layers, 
combines  with  the  ammonia,  one  of  the  most 
fertilizing  substances  of  the  farm  yard  which  is 
ever  escaping,  making  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  both  valuable  articles:  the 
first  affords  food  to  the  most  valuable  plants,  the 
second  is  a most  poAverful  soh'ent  of  v^egetable 
fibre,  and  consequently  a most  valuable  agent  in 
preparing  the  manure  lor  the  nourishment  of 
crops.  As  to  quantity,  say  a peck  once  a week 
on  the  farm  yard  manure  of  a farm  of  150 
acres. 

The  other  combinations  are  sulphate  of  sodi- 
um, carbonate  of  soda,  (soda  of  the  shops,)  the 
sesqui-carbonate,  and  bi-carbonate,  the  caustic 
soda,  (produced  Avhen  common  salt  and  lime  are 
mixed  in  compost)  and  different  phosphates  of 
soda,  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  nearly  all 
plants. 

Experiments  are  reported  by  Johnson,  made 
at  Eske  Hale,  (Eng.)  by  a Mr.  Fleming,  in 
1841,  whereby  it  appears  that  the  application  of 
six  bushels  per  acre  of  salt  to  grass  land,  on  a 
high,  bleak,  thin,  and  light  soil,  incr^i^  the 
produce  from  two  tons  12  cwt.  to  three^ros  12 
cwt.  per  acre. 

Gypsum — is  in  chemical  language,  the  Sul- 
phate of  Lime,  or  a combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime. 

Common  Limestone,  Chalk  and  Marble,  and 
carbonates  of  lime.  Guick  lime  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  base  of  lime — calcium,  with  ox}> 
gen.  Slacked  lime  is  called  the  hydrate  of  lime, 
being  a combination  with  water.  There  are 
also  the  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  the  nitrate 
and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  This  last  is  a prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  bone  dust  manure. 

The  elements  of  Gypsum  are  found  in  lh« 
the  ashes  of  most  vegetables,  and  are  therefore 
necessary  in  the  soil;  for  example,  the  crop  of 
turnips  mentioned  above,  removes  from  the  soil 
45  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  acre,  and  49  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  red  clover  63  lbs.  of  lime 
and  10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  wheat — 
grain  IJ  lbs.  of  lime  and  8-10  of  a lb.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  straw  7^  lbs.  of  lime  and  1 
lb.  of  sulphuric  acid, 

Liebig  recommends  gypsum  to  be  employed 
for  fixing  the  volatile  ammonia  of  the  manure 
yard,  which  produces  a sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  use  of  salt,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  seems  preferable. 

Wheat  Bran. — We  have  not  at  hand  an  ex- 
act analysis  of  this  substance — but  from  the  an- 
alogy of  other  vegetable  manures  in  a dry  state, 
we  should  say  its  Amlue  Avould  be  greatly  en- 
hanced, by  promoting  its  fermentation,  by  mix- 
ing ii  with  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm  yard. 
In  this  case  it  could  not  fail  to  afford  a valuable 
addition  to  fertilizing  matter. 

Wood  Ashes  are  different  according  to  the 
kinds  of  wmod  from  w'hich  they  are  derived. — 
The  hard  woods  generally  afford  carbonate  of 
potash  and  silicate  of  potash,  both  valuable 
either  in  feeding  plants  directly  or  in  reducing 
other  matters  into  a form  fit  for  iood  to  plants. 

In  the  crops  already  referred  to,  the  turnips 
carry  off  irom  the  soil  145  lbs.  of  potash,  red 
clover  45  lbs.,  Avheat  grain  3j  lies.,  straw'  J lb. 
per  acre. 

Leached  Ashes  differ  from  the  above,  mere- 
ly by  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
potash. 

Rotten  Wood  contains  the  same  elements  as 
the  tree  from  which  it  is  derived,  except  that  a 
portion  of  its  carbon  has  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  passed  off  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  elements  of  potash,  &c., 
are  in  a condition  to  be  more  immediately  avail- 
able for  nourishment  than  in  saw  dust. 

Swamp  Mock. — This  -substance  consists  of 
different  materials  in  different  cases — but  gene- 
rally, it  consists  of  vegetable  matter  in  a very 
inert  state.  On  burning,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
off  organic  elements  similar  to  living  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  ashes  will  show  similar  saline  and 
earthy  materials.  Lord  MeadoAvbank,  as  re- 
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ported  by  James  F.  W.  Johnson,  made  many 
important  experiments  on  this  substance,  espe- 
cially when  it  takes  the  fonn  of  peat,  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  it  may  be  rendered  active,  by 
being  partially  dried  in  the  air  and  mixed  in  a 
compost  heap  with  about  half  its  weight  of  hot 
fermenting  animal  manure,  or  even  by  exposing 
it  to  the  vapors  which  rise  from  the  naturally 
fermenting  farm-yard  manure.  If  it  can  le 
made  to  ferment  in  any  way,  it  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a rich  fertilizing"  sitb.':tance.  John- 
son is  of  opinion  that  the  dried  and  pulverized 
peat,  with  a small  mixture  of  animal  matter  fre- 
quendy  wetted  by  pumping  over  it,  from  a pro- 
er  cistern,  the  liquid  manure,  would  soon  un- 
ergo  this  needful  change. 

Lime — The  analysis  of  this  substance  has 
been  given  already.  Its  value  in  agriculture 
has  been  long  known.  It  pulverizes  stiti'  clays; 
it  hastens  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
either  in  the  soil  or  m the  compost  heap.  By 
this  decomposition  carbonic  acid  and  other  com- 
pound substances  are  produced,  which  serve  for 
the  food  of  plants-.  In  the  crop  already  referred 
to  ol  ‘25  tons  of  turneps  from  an  acre  of  land, 
there  are  removed  from  the  soil  45  lbs.  of  lime; 
in  a ton  of  red  clover  03  lbs.;  and  in  25  bushels 
of  wheat  grain  U,  straw  7 lbs. 

Hex  Manure,  (with  that  of  pigeons  and  fowls 
generally,)  contains  a good  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen, an  element  always  valuable  as  lood  for  ve- 
getation. In  Flanders,  the  produce  of  100  pi- 
geons is  worth  ‘JOs.  sterling  per  annum,  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes, 

“The  Guano,  or  Huano,  has  recently  attract- 
ed great  attention;  no  less  than  40,000  tons  hav- 
ing been  shipped  to  England  as  a manure. — 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  its  nature,  but 
Lhe  received  opinion  at  present  is  that  it  is  bird’s 
dung.  It  is  found  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to 
induce  much  skepticism  as  to  its  origin.  In 
some  places  it  lies  from  80  to  100  feet  in  depth; 
feathers  and  egg  shells  are  frequently  found 
deeply  buried  in  it;  it  was  used  as  a manure  by 
the  Indians  long  before  the  conquest,  and  with- 
out it,  the  valleys  ot  Peru  would  be  almost  de- 
solate; it  is  pungent  in  the  extreme,  and,  if  used 
in  large  quantities,  burns  and  destroys  vegeta- 
tion, while  in  smaller  quantities  it  vivifies  and 
gives  extraordinary  rapidity  to  growth.” 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  twm  specimens 
of  Guano,  showing  very  different  results: — 

1.  Water,  salts  of  ammonia  and  organic  mat- 
ter expelled  by  a red  heat 23.5  per  cent. 

Sulphate  ol  soda 1.8 

Common  salt  and  a little  phos- 
phate of  soda 30.3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a little 
phosphateof  magnesia  and  car- 
bonate of  lime 44.4 

100 

2.  Ammonia 7.0 

Uric  acid 0.8 

Water,  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids.  51.5 
Common  salt,  with  a little  pho-s- 

phate  and  sulphate  of  soda 11.5 

Phosphate  of  lime 29.3 

100 

Wa  regrel  that  we  have  not  at  hand  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  other  animal  manures  mention- 
od.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  their  val- 
ue is  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain, 
and  in  this  respect  they  stand  in  the  following 
order: — 64  lbs.  of  the  mixed,  solid  and  liquid 
excrements  ol  the  hog  are  equal  to  36  ditto  of 
the  sheep,  54  of  the  horse  and  98  of  the  cow — 
to  the  solid  of  the  horse  73;  do.  of  the  cow  125 
— to  the  liquid  of  the  horse  16;  of  the  cow  91; 
to  pigeon’s  manure  5;  dry  woolen  rags  2i. 


Ink.— You  may  restore  ink  that  has  been  fro- 
zen, by  dropping  a small  lump  of  gum  arable 
into  the  ink  bottle,  and  when  it  dissolves,  shake 
the  ink  well,  and  the  gum  will  hold  the  coloring 
matter  ia  solution. — Alb,  CuUivator. 


AORICULTL'K.XL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract,  says  the  Farmer.s’  Ga- 
zette, is  from  the  addicss  of  the  Uon.  S.  H. 
iluntington,  delivered  before  the  Hartford  coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  at  their  lasi  atmual  ex- 
hibition. Mr,  Huntington  is  a practical  farmer, 
and  was  last  .spiing  appointed  Judge  of  tlie 
County  Court,  by  the  Legislature,  and  we  find 
him  an  excellent  judge  as  well  as  a good  farm- 
er. The  counsel  of  such  men  are  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

“The  farmer’s  standard  of  education  is  too 
low,  but  not  especially  so,  in  reference  to  his 
own  occupation.  Pie  is  a co-worker  with  Pro- 
vidence in  the  laboratory  ol  nature;  and  yet 
how  little  does  he  really  understand  of  the  ma- 
terials he  operates  upon;  the  nature  of  his  vari- 
ous soils— the  power  and  adaptation  of  his  ma- 
nures— the  singularly  curious  combinations  he 
forms,  and  ol  the  beautiful  and  almost  miracu- 
lous operation  which  he  puts  in  motion,  to  pro- 
duce the  crowning  fruits  of  his  efforts.  IN'otso 
with  all  other  pursuits;  the  mechanic  perfectly 
comprehends  the  principle  upon  which  he  com- 
bines. Science  has  arranged  and  reduced  to 
system  his  art,  and  he  is  considered  as  but  half 
accomplished  in  his  trade,  if  he  can  boast  of 
nothing  beyond  a skilful  use  of  his  tools.  So 
with  all  other  prolession.s;  knowledge  is  the  most 
extensive  and  varied,  where  the  science  is  of 
dilily,  nay,  hourly  application,  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  our  numerous  implements; — 
where  animal  and  vegetable  jihilosophy  invite 
us  to  their  investigation,  as  a matter  of  interest, 
as  well  as  attract  us  by  disclosing  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  creation— where  chemistry  is 
absolutely  required  to  enlighten  and  guide  us  in 
the  compo.sition  of  the  materials  of  fertility — 
and  where  geology  should  point  out  to  us  the 
origin,  and  explain  the  nature  and  adaptation  of 
our  soils,  it  is  too  generally  considered  that  the 
very  lowest  grade  of  our  common  school  educa- 
tion is  most  abundantly  sufficient.  How  often 
do  we  see  among  the  sons  of  farmers,  one  des- 
tined to  a learned  profession,  and  another,  per- 
haps, to  commercial  life.  The  first  is  eventu- 
ally found  at  some  one  of  our  colleges,  and  the 
other  is,  year  after  year,  at  the  high  school  or 
academy;  while  to  him  who  is  destined  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  on  the  farm,  two  or  three  winters 
at  the  district  school,  after  he  has  entered  his 
teens,  is  about  all  that  can  be  afforded.  Thn.s, 
while  .schools  and  colleges  are  established,  pa- 
tronised and  endowed  from  taxes  paid  by  the 
farmer,  for  the  education  of  those  employed  in 
other  pursuits  of  minor  importance,  agriculture 
has  not,  as  yet,  found  the  first  professorship  en- 
dowed for  her  advancement. 

“The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been  to  de- 
grade the  position  of  the  farmer;  to  render  a 
pursuit,  of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  and, 
in  it.self,  the  most  attractive,  repulsive  to  our 
young  men  of  enterprise  and  intelligence,  to 
lead  them  to  look  upon  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman with  contempt,  as  though  they  were 
disgraceful. 

“But  the  effect  upon  the  farmer  in  reference 
to  himself,  personally,  is  still  more  lamentable; 
it  too  often  and  to  effectually  closes  the  avenues 
to  the  mind  against  all  improvement.  The  r«le 
of  doing  as  their  fathers  did,  is  to  be  adhered  to 
at  all  events,  for  it  is  honoring  their  memoiy. 
A labor-saving  implement  is  rejected  as  an  in- 
novation, and  to  as.sail  a .system  of  cultivation 
which  has  received  the  sanction  ol  half  a cen- 
tury or  more,  notwithstanding  the  effect  may 
have  been  to  render  the  lands  almost  worthle.'is, 
is  presumption — absolute  madness.  All  real 
improvement,  therefore,  connected  with  the  cul-  I 
tivation  of  the  .soil,  is  received  w ith  far  greater  ' 
reluctance  and  e.xtends  with  much  less  rapidity  I 
among  the  farmers  than  amongany  otherclas.scs  j 
of  men.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Coke,  the 
most  distinguished  agriculturi.st  of  England, 
could  trace  the  progress  ot  his  own  improve- 
ments upon  the  adjoining  lands  ol  his  neigh- 


bors, as  distinctly  as  he  could  trace  their  boun- 
daries; attempts  at  persua.-ion  etlected  nothing, 
and  w hile  he  exhibited  an  almost  miraculous 
renovating  of  a comjiaratively  barren  soil,  many 
years  passed  away  without  the  exten.'-ion  of  his 
improvements  half  as  many  miles.  "What,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  lemody  for  this  great  evil? — and 
would  that  1 had  energy  to  send  home  the  inqui- 
ry with  lusistlcss  }:ower,  to  every  farmer  of  our 
lanrl.  It  is  education — intellectual  improve- 
ment—the  expansion  of  the  mind. 

“The  culture  of  the  mass  of  mind  should  be 
deeper  and  more  thorough,  and  then  it  will  act 
as  one  ol  the  most  suliicient  means  of  a deep 
and  thorough  cultivation  ol  the  soil. 

“Position,  as  a class,  woul  I thus  be  greatly 
elevated,  for,  happily  as  yet,  in  our  country  etb 
ucation,  under  all  circum.stances  but  tho.-e  of 
abuse,  commands  deference.  Physieal  labor 
would  be  rendered  more  respectable,  and  we 
•should  assume  that  relative  position  and  influ- 
ence to  which  our  numbers  so  justly  entitle  us. 
T hen,  our  young  men,  as  they  seek  to  rise  in 
life,  would  not  consider  it  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  they  must  escape  from  the  farm — but  would 
be  induced  to  pursue  agriculture,  not  only  as  a 
source  c»f  a reasonable  competence,  but  as  the 
path  to  influence  and  distinction.  Society  would 
become  generally  refined,  aud  that  great  evil, 
(fondness  for  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  a large 
town,)  would  give  place  to  a pure  and  primitive 
love  of  rural  life.” 


MANURES. 

It  becomes  us  in  this  enlightened  age  to  look 
to  our  ways,  and  if  there  is  any  method  w hich 
tends  to  improve  or  augment  the  productions  of 
any  branch  of  industry,  most  surely  should  it  be 
received  and  practiced,  (t  has  been,  andstill  is, 
a matter  of  regret  that  the  farmer  should  be  so 
backward  to  receive  the  truths  which  science 
and  close  observance  have  brought  to  light;  but 
if  appearances  are  not  deceitful,  that  backward- 
ness is  slowly  being  removed.  Well  has  it  been 
.said,  that  “manures  are  the  farmer’s  riches.” — 
But  how  little  pains  are  taken  to  husband  those 
riches;  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  a succes- 
sion of  good  crops  without  them. 

If  manures  are  so  necessary  for  good  husban- 
dry, why  is  it  that  they  are  so  much  neglected 
aiid  allowed  to  waste"?  It  ma)-  be  considered  a 
broad  assertion,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
not  one  in  a ihou.sand  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
properly  saves  those  manures  in  common  use, 
namely,  the  solid  excrements  of  animals. 

But  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  li- 
quid manures,  which  are  every  where  allowed 
to  waste,  are  equally  beneficial  when  applied  to 
plants.  The  Chine.se  apply  liquid  manures  al- 
mo.st  entirely  to  vegetation,  and  in  no  countr}' 
has  agriculture  reached  that  degree  ofperfection 
as  there;  scarce  a weed  is  to  be  found  on  the 
land,  aird  in  tlreir  fields  of  grain,  naught  but 
grain  js  seen;  which  is,  in  a great  measure, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  carry  on  to  the 
land,  in  long  or  barn  yard  manure,  an  immense 
reseiwoir  of  the  seeds  of  grain,  noxious  plants, 
&.C,  Liquid  manures,  it  has  been  proved  by 
direct  analysis,  to  contain  in  large  quantities, 
those  ingredients  which  arc  not  only  highly  nu- 
tritious aud  stimulant,  but  in  the  .state  to  be  mo.st 
easily  absorbed  by  plants. 

It  would  be  but  little  expen.'^e  for  the  fanner  to 
prepare  his  .stables  so  as  to  collect  this  kind  of 
manure,  and  convey  it  to  a large  reservoir,  so 
covered  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  there  sa- 
turate it  with  earth,  or  apply  it  to  vegetables  in 
the  liquid  state.  It  is  considered  best  for  gras.- 
land.s,  and  to  .such  it  maybe  applied,  if  liquid, 
by  placing  a large  hogshead  or  some  other  ves- 
sel, on  a cart,  fill  it  by  means  of  a pump,  then 
cau.se  it  to  flow  into  a box  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  the  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  then  by 
drawing  over  the  ground,  it  is  distributed  evenly 
and  with  little  trouble.  A cow,  in  five  month-s, 
discharges  urine  sufficient  as  manure  for  half  an 
acre,  of  the  richest  quality  and  of  the  most  du- 
rable kind.  The  excrements  of  a healthy  man, 
solid  and  liquid,  are  sufficient  in  one  year  :o 
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nourish  the  most  exhausting  croj)  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  yet  neither  of  these  manures  are 
applied  to  the  soil — save  what  little  of  the  former 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  litter  of  the  barnyard. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  securing  the  li- 
quids of  the  barn  yard,  is  by  causing  the  yard 
to  descend  towards  the  centre,  and  absorb  them 
with  straw  or  other  litter,  a means  of  which 
most  are  acquainted.  I would  not  neglect  the 
solid  manures,  to  preserve  those  that  are  liquid, 
but  both  can  be  saved  and  both  should  be.  If 
all  the  manures  which  are  in  the  power  of  every 
farmer,  were  properly  husbanded  and  applied 
to'  the  soil,  one  great  step  would  be  taken  to  ad- 
vance the  agricultural  inte  ests  of  this  country 
— farmers  Avould  reap  better  crops,  and  that  por- 
tion of  our  country  which  has  been  “worn  out,” 
might  again  be  made  to  yield  plentiful  harvests. 

The  agricultural  community,  as  a mass  do 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  improving  the  mind, 
and  as  long  as  the  most  essential  part  is  left  un- 
cultivated, the  science  of  agriculture  will  not 
move  on  with  rapid  strides  towards  perfection; 
neither  will  they  apply  the  principles  which 
have  been  brought  to  scientific  men,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  beneficial,  though  if  rightly  un- 
derstood by  men  who  had  studied  and  seen  the 
beauty  of  them,  would  greatly  advance  this 
valuable  science.  Every  fhrmer  ean  at  least  do 
this,  take  at  least  one  paper  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  form  a little  library  of  agricultural 
books,  to  read  at  liesure  hours;  he  can  procure 
some  choice  volumes  on  this  subject,  and  will 
therein  find  many  valuable  hints,  doubly  worth 
the  price  they  cost, — Central  N.  Y.  Farmer. 

PREPARATION  OF  SEED  WHEAT  TO  PREVENT 
SMUT. 

As  the  season  for  the  active  operations  of  the 
farmer  is  now  approaching,  it  is  important  that 
any  hint  that  may  be  made  serviceable  in  the 
production  of  our  staple  crops,  should  be  placed 
before  llie  community  in  time  to  be  made  use  of, 
if  it  is  worthy  of  imitation.  For  this  reason  I 
sand  you  a note  of  my  practice  in  preparing  the 
seed  of  spring  wheat,  to  prevent  smut;  I have 
not  tested  it  on  winter  wheat,  but  I think  it 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

For  the  last  five  years,  I have  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  preparing  my  seed  in  the  following  man- 
ner; In  the  first  place  I make  a brine  of  com- 
mon salt,  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made  by  beating 
and  stiring,  in  this  way  it  can  be  made  so  strong 
that  it  will  raise  all  the  oats  and  imperfect  grain. 
When  the  wheat  is  made  perfectly  clean,  and 
separated  from  the  brine,  I mix  slacked  lime  as 
long  as  it  will  stick  to  the  wheat,  and  sow  it  im- 
mediately, if  I am  ready,  but  I have  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours  before  sowing,  without  injury 
to  the  wheat;  I should  think  it  prudent  however, 
to  sow  it,  for  a general  rule,  within  twelve  hours. 
Since  I have  been  in  the  practice  of  treating 
seed  in  this  manner,  I have  not  been  able,  or. 
any  occasion,  to  detect  a particle  of  smut  in  my 
wheat.  When  I consider,  that  in  particular  in- 
stances it  has  been  detected  in  wheat,  where  the 
seed  was  not  prepared  with  brine  and  lime,  and 
also  in  the  ca.se  of  my  neighbors  who  have  ne- 
glected it,  and  have  generally  had  more  or  less 
smut,  I can  feel  no  he.sitation  in  stating  my  be- 
lief, that  the  treatment  of  the  seed  has  been  the 
cause  of  preventing  smut.  I am  aware  that  we 
have  multitudes  of  experiments,  given  by  able 
and  most  excellent  farmers,  to  test  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  smut,  and  what  is  very  strange, 
every  writer  seems  to  havm  found  out  a new 
cause  and  means  of  prevention. 

I am  very  confident  that  many  causes  may 
produce  smut,  such  as  imperfect  seed,  and  per- 
haps the  effects  of  too  wet  or  dry  seasons,  act- 
ing with  reference  to  a peculiar  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  all,  I believe,  agree  that  smut  on  the 
seed,  has  a strong  tendency  to  produce  smut 
again.  I do  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  new 
discovery,  but  I am  certain  that  1 have  been  be- 
nefited by  it,  and  am  anxious  that  others  who 
perhaps  have  never  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  subject,  may  also  test  its  value.  Should 
this  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  our  farming 
friends,  who  do  not  believe  in  “book  farming,” 


and  who  have  “always  known  that,”  I would  re- 
spectfully solicit,  that  they  would  let  down  their 
dignity  and  sell-complacency  a little,  and  (or 
once  try  a book  experiment,  and  see  if  they  are 
not  tenefited,  and  if  they  are,  will  they  not  try  a 
“book!” — Central  New  York  Farmer. 


PREP.4R.ATiON  OF  Seed  Whe.vt. — By  siftjng 
wheat  in  seives  that  will  retain  the  large  seed 
only,  a selection  of  the  best  grain  will  be  made. 
W ash  seed  wheat  thoroughly  in  water  several 
times,  and  skim  off  all  the  light  seeds,  .shr  iveled 
kernels,  oats,  &c.,  that  swims  on  the  suiface. 
Then  dissolve  salt  in  water,  as  much  salt  as  the 
water  will  take  up,  soak  the  gram  in  this  brine. 
This  will  cause  other  berries  to  float,  and  some 
oats  that  may  remain,  which  may  be  removed. 
Let  the  grain  remain  in  the  brine  half  a day,  or 
a night,  and  longer  if  you  please,  if  the  water  be 
fully  saturated  with  salt,  and  the  grain  be  kept  in 
a cool  place.  Wheat  has  been  kept  in  this  man- 
ner, in  good  condition,  two  or  three  weeks,  in 
cases  of  storm  which  prevented  sowing  it  in 
season. 

Alter  soaking  in  brine,  lime  the  train  with 
fresh  slaked  lime,  mixing  and  stirring  the  grain 
and  lime  well  together,  so  that  every  berr)'^  may 
be  watered  with  lime.  Let  it  remain  hall  a day 
or  a day  before  sowing.  This  method  has  been 
well  tried  thousands  of  times,  and  almost  inva- 
riably it  has  proved  a preventive  of  smut.  It  is 
a very  cheap  preparation,  and  besides  guarding 
against  injury  from  smut,  it  will  serve  as  a pro- 
tection, in  .some  mea.sure,  against  insects,  as 
they  dislike  lime  and  salt.  These  substances, 
as  far  as  they  are  used,  are  useful  as  a manure. 

Boston  Oultivator. 


Prevention  of  Smut. — Putche’s  (German) 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  gives  the  followr 
ing  as  the  celebrated  recipe  of  Mons,  Sekruitz, 
of  Duerer,  in  the  province  of  Juliers,  (Prussia) 
for  preparing  seed  wheat  so  as  to  prevent  smut 
in  the  crop.  So  confident  was  Mr.  S.  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  method,  that  he  offered  a standing 
reward  of  a ducat  for  every  head  of  smutted 
wheat  found  in  his  fields. 

For  every  500  lbs.  seed  wheat  take  one  lb.  of 
allum,  one  lb.  copperas,  f lb.  saltpetre,  f lb,  ver- 
digris. Pulverise  these  ingredients  and  dissolve 
them  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
When  the  solution  has  become  cold  add  as  much 
more  water  as  will  be  required  to  moisten  the 
whole  thoroughly.  The  heap  .should  then  be 
turned  several  times  within  the  ensuing  hventy 
four  hours,  and  well  mixed;  and  it  is  ready  for 
seeding. 


Industry. — Demosthenes,  when  asked  the 
first  requisite  to  eloquence  replied,  “action” — 
when  asked  the  second,  he  replied,  “action” — 
and  the  third,  he  still  replied,  “action.”  Indus- 
try bears  the  same  relation  to  agriculture,  that 
action  did  to  eloquence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Athenian  orator.  With  industry  the  farmer 
may  accomplish  every  thing,  and  without  it  he 
can  do  nothing.  Let  him  then  study  the  value 
of  time. 

Time  is  his  great  capital  and  should  be  well 
invested.  The  wealth  of  the  world,  its  high  ci- 
vilization, and  all  its  magnificent  improvements, 
have  been  created  and  fashioned  by  the  labor 
and  industry  of  man.  The  poorest  soil  and  most 
unfavorable  climate  are  scarce  impediments  to 
an  industrious  and  energetic  people.  Look  at 
Holland,  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  fenced  in  by 
her  embankments  and  mud  walls,  literally  a 
smiling  garden,  where  once  there  was  nothing 
but  bogs  and  ocean’s  wave.  Look  at  Switzer- 
land, where  an  industrious  and  hardy  peasantry 
contending  against  the  avalanches  of  .snow  and 
ice  and  emboulment  of  mountain  masses  cf 
rock,  falling  and  crushing  for  miles  square  every 
thing  before  them,  have  cut  the  hills  and  moun- 
tain in  terraces  and  planted  them  with  vines. — 
Lands  which  before  were  worse  than  nothing, 
by  this  improvement  sell  for  ten  thousand  francs 
per  acre. 


CURE  FOR  INFLAMED  EYES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Notwithstanding  my  occupation  requires  my 
attention  and  exertions  in  attempting  to  cure  or 
palliate  the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to”  in  the  hu- 
man species,  my  sympathies  have  been  occa- 
sionally enlisted  in  behalf  of  that  noble  animal 
upon  which  we  are  so  much  dependant  for  many 
of  our  pleasures  and  comforts,  and  derive  so 
much  important  service — the  horse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  empyric  and  barbarous  treatment 
frequently  practised  upon  him. 

If  the  animal  who  claims  for  himself  the  im- 
age of  his  maker,  is  willing  to  indulge  in  Bran- 
dreth’s  Pills,  Lobelia,  Magnetic  Ether,  and  Jew 
David’s  Plaster,  and  write  for  his  epitaph,  “I 
was  well,  look  physic  and  died,”  let  his  curiosi- 
ty be  gratified;  but  while  we  assume  to  ourselves 
the  guardianship  of  the  fourfooted  part  of  crea- 
tion, let  us  discharge  the  duty  in  that  manner 
that  .shall  at  least  entitle  us  to  the  virtue  of  hu- 
manity. 

Not  unfrequently  w hen  I have  been  giving  my 
horses  high  feed  and  severe  service  in  hot  weath- 
er, over  hard  and  dusty  roads,  I have  observed 
them  frightened  and  shy  from  objects  to  which 
they  usually  paid  little  or  no  attention;  and  upon 
examination  of  the  e3'’es,  have  discovered  the 
external  membrane  {himca conjunctiva)  thicken- 
ed so  much  as  to  impair  or  obstruct  the  vision, 
presenting  a whitish  appearance  occasionally  in 
spots,  but  frequently  involving  the  entire  mem- 
brane covering  the  organ.  At  this  discovery 
many  kind  friends,  actuated  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, w'ould  volunteer  their  aid  and  advice,  for 
the  puiyose  of  removing  the  difficulty.  Mr.  A., 
exhibiting  an  air  of  great  confidence  in  his  skill 
in  .such  matters,  would  say;  “You  must  pound 
glass  until  it  is  very  fine,  and  blow"  it  into  the 
eye  through  a quill,  to  cut  the  scum.' ^ A reme- 
dy, or  rather  an  intended  remedy,  that  would 
most  assuredly  render  him  blind,  even  though 
the  disease  should  fail  to  accomplish  that  result. 
Then  comes  Mr,  B,:  “Sir,  you  must  blow  burnt 
alum  in  that  eye,”  Mr.  C.,  quite  as  knowing  as 
his  neighbors  in  these  afl’airs,  makes  the  follow- 
ing prescription;  “Blow  powdered  blue  stone 
into  it,  and  rub  a little  rabbit’s  grease  above  the 
eye,  and  my  word  for  it,  to-morrow  morning  it 
will  be  as  bright  as  a diamond. 

By  just  such  treatment  many  a noble  roadster 
has  been  prematurely  consigned  to  the  cart  or 
tread-mill;  whereas,  had  the  matter  been  in- 
trusted solely  to  the  operations  of  Dame  Nature^ 
the  result  w"Ould  have  been  widely  different. 

The  course  that  I invariably  pursue  in  such 
instances,  is  to  keep  the  animal  in  a dark  stable, 
to  be  fed  upon  hay,  or  if  practicable,  fresh  cut 
grass  and  coarse  bran — bleed  freely  from  the- 
mouth,  and  administer  one  and  a half  pounds 
of  Glauber  salts,  twm  drams  of  nitre,  and  fifteen 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony  in  a bucket  of 
water,  and  repeat  the  same  daily  until  free  pur- 
gative operation  is  produced.  The  animal  will 
be  invariably  found  in  a feverish  condition,  and 
if  kept  from  w'ater  for  a short  time  will  drink 
the  mixture  freely.  If  these  ifieans  do.  not  soon 
produce  a salutary  impression,  I hleqd  fyom  the 
large  vein  immediately  below  the  eye.  ^^y  pla- 
cing the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  firmly  upon  the 
part,  the  vessel  soon  becomes  distended,  and  the 
operation  may  be  most  conveniently  performed 
with  a common  spring  lancet.  By  this  means  I 
have  frequently  succeeded  in  extracting  from  1.^ . 
to  20  ounces  of  blood,  which  has  acted  like  a 
charm,  by  relieving  the  engorged  vessels  of  the 
inflamed  membrane.  The  whitish  or  sometimes 
yellowish  appearance,  depends  upon  the  efl’usion 
of  coagulated  lymph  deposited  during  the^  acute 
stage  of  the  ’disease.  When  the  absorption  of 
this  does  not  progress  freely,  and  the  eye  fails  to 
assume  its  accustomed  lustre  anddransparenc}’’, 
I blister  a semicircle  below  the  eye,  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  by  applying  daily  with 
the  point  of  the  finger,  a mixture  of  three  parts 
of  the  common  blistering  preparation  as  obtain- 
ed from  the  druggists,  and  one  part  Venice  tur- 
pentine. Sometimes  the  other  membranes  of 
the  organ  become  diseased  from  similar  causes, 
to  remedy  w'hich,  the  loregoing  treatment  as  de- 
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tailed  will  be  applicable.  Care  should  be  ob- 
served in  not  loo  suddenly  exposing  the  patient 
to  a strong  light,  high  food,  or  active  service. 

Thus  1 have  given  you,  as  our  Buckeyes  term 
the  science,  a chapter  on  “horse-doctoring,”  and 
if  you  perceive  anything  in  it  that  will  repay 
you  for  the  trouble,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
it,  with  the  promise,  if  it  meets  your  approba- 
tion, of  resuming  the  subject  in  .some  luture 
number.  Andrkw  C.a.vpbf.ll,  M.  D. 

Middletown,  Ohio,  February,  1843. 

A mericu » . 1 gricuU ttrist. 

SLIGHT  IN  PE.\R  TREES. 

In  the  August  No.  of  Vol.  I.,  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  1 find  a notice  of  the  blight  in  pear 
trees.  1 will  give  you  my  observation.s  on  that 
subject  the  past  summer,  and  although  very  im- 
perfect, they  ma}'  throw  some  light  on  a subject 
that  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  notwithsttmding 
all  the  numerous  causes  and  preventives  tliat 
have  been  published.  On  the  2;^  of  May  last, 
I was  observing  a jiear  tree,  some  wf  the  branch- 
es of  which  were  dead,  others  with  the  leaves 
turning  brown,  the  fruit  dropping  off,  and  what 
is  peculiar  to  this  disease,  the  branches  in  an- 
other part  of  the  tree  appeared  perfecily  healthy 
and  vegetation  in  full  vigor.  I commenced 
paring  off  the  bark  on  the  diseased  branches, 
which  presented  quite  a red  appearance,  and  in 
places  a reddish  liquid  was  exuding  through  the 
bark.  In  these  spots  (alter  taking  off  the  outer 
bark)  there  Avas  a very  small  hole  about  the 
size  of  a number  10  sewing-needle,  and  on  re- 
moving the  inside  bark  to  the  wood,  there  the 
little  destroyer  was  ensconced,  leeding  on  the  life 
of  the  tree,  to  which  they  must  be  a deadly  poi- 
son. They  were  near,  and  in  the  body,  and  for 
several  feet  up  and  down,  the  bark  and  wood 
were  stained  as  above.  I shaved  the  bark  all 
clean  Avhere  the  tree  was  affected,  which  was  on 
one  side  from  the  roots  to  the  branches.  I found 
only  six  of  the  insects;  they  are  inactive,  about 
the  size  of  the  hole  mentioned,  and  above  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  have  six 
legs,  the  sides  a deep  green,  the  rest  part  ol  a 
brownish  color.  They  insert  about  half  the 
length  of  their  body  in  the  v^ood,  I was  pretty 
well  convinced  at  the  time,  that  these  insects 
were  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  they  may  sim- 
ply be  the  efiect  of  it.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  a migrator}' insect,  tor  there  were  other  pear 
trees  standing  within  fifty  feet  of  this  one,  unaf- 
fected IwjO  years  ago.  The  tree  which  stood 
near  this  one  died  branch  after  branch,  until  the 
top  Avas  all  cut  aAvay.  Noav  this  is  one  stage  of 
the  insect;  and  if  we  can  find  out  its  habits,  there 
AV'ill  be  some  chance  for  a remedy. 

Professor  Main,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
the  Physiology  of  Plants,  mentions  this  disease, 
called  American  blight,  and  .states  the  cause  to 
be  a A'ery  small  insect,  Avhich,  in  its  early  stag- 
es, is  not  discernible  witli  the  naked  eye.  He 
calls  it  the  coccus,  or  Mcaltj  aphis,  or  a s[)ecies  of 
the  Cochineal  fly  of  commerce.  The  effect  pro- 
duced coincides  with  my  obserbations;  but  the 
insect  as  I saw  it  differs  in  color  from  the  one 
he  describes  a.s  doing  the  mischief.  He  says 
they  are  so  light  that  they  are  easily  wafted  from 
tree  to  tree,  Avhich.can  not  be  the  case  Avith  this 
one  I speak  of.  Apple  trees  are  subject  to  a 
similar  disease,  and  1 have  discoA'ered  the  red 
juice,  and  the  red  appearance  of  the  bark  and 
Ai'ood,  but  not  the  insects. 

There  is  another  insect  that  Avorks  upon  the 
pear  tree,  giving  it  the'  appearance  of  blight, 
but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  our 
pear  trees.  The  fly  deposites  its  egg  in  the  ten- 
der part  ol  the  end  of  the  tAvigs,  and  hatches  into 
a brown  grub.  When  full  groAvn,  it  is  about  an 
inch  in  length.  It  eats  out  the  Avood,  and  IcaA'es 
the  bark  entire  for  its  habitation;  of  course  the 
tAvig  dies,  the  leaves  turn  broAvn,  Avhich  gives  it 
much  the  appearance  of  blight.  I haA-e  cut  off' 
these  tAvigs  and  found  that  they  AA-ere  holloAv  for 
six  or  eight  inches.  I can  tell  you  nothing 
about  the  habits  of  this  insect. 

To  DESTROY  Bros  ON  Potato  "Vines. — An 
old  gentleman  informs  me  he  has  completely 


mastered  the  potato  bug,  by  boiling  up  the  roots 
of  the  mullen,  and  sprinkling  the  liquor  on  the 
tops  early  in  the  morning.  He  says  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  tomato  vines. 

Remeda'  for  Sore  Teats  and  Inflamed 
Udders. — White  lead  and  sAveet  oil  are  excel- 
lent for  cracked  or  sore  teats  of  milch  coavs. 

Flax  seed  oil,  Avell  rubbed  on  the  udder  Avhen 
inflamed  and  cracked,  Avill  allay  inflammation 
and  soften  the  hardness  of  the  bag.  Rub  Avell 
tAvicea  day  until  the  inflammation  subsides. 

With  much  respect, 

E.  Carpenter. 

American  Agriculturist. 

CURIOUS  METHOD  OF  TLANTING  CORN. 

Mr,  John  W.  SAveet,  of  Tyringham,  Berkshire 
county,  informs  us  that  he  plants  his  corn  in  the 
IblloAving  manner,  and  has  realized  110  bushels 
shell  corn  to  the  acre. 

He  spreads  Avhat  manure  he  intends  for  the 
field  on  the  surface  of  the  green-SAvard;  then  he 
ploAvs  the  land  into  ridges  about  three  feel  apart 
in  the  fall — each  ridge  or  row  being  made  oftAvo 
back  furroAvs  turned  upon  a narroAv  strip  of 
sward  Avhich  is  not  disturbed.  In  the  spring  he 
rolls  and  harroAA's  these  ridges,  and  on  the  top  of 
each  ridge,  12  or  14  inches  apart,  he  plants  his 
hills  of  corn,  three  or  four  kernels  in  the  hill, 
and  cultivates  the  corn  through  the  season  Avith 
the  hoe,  cultivator  and  ploAv,  as  much  as  he 
deems  necessar}'.  In  this  method,  he  remarked 
that  he  Avas  not  troubled  with  Aveeds  or  the 
drought. 

In  the  fall,  as  soon  as  his  corn  is  ripe,  he 
gathers  the  ears,  then  pulls  up  all  the  corn  stalks 
and  lays  them  doAvn  lengtluvays  between  the 
furroAvs,  and  then  .splits  the  ridges  Avithhis  ploAA', 
and  covers  these  stalks  up  completely.  Thus  is 
made  his  ridge  for  his  .second  crop  of  coin,  to  be 
planted  the  succeeding  spring.  The  110  bush- 
els Avas  the  second  crop  planted  over  the  buried 
-Stalks. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  system.  He  contends  after  the  first 
crop  he  AA'ants  no  more  manure  for  his  corn  ex- 
cept the  stalks  applied  as  we  hav'e  de.scribed. 

It  is  quite  probable,  the  three  sods  and  ma- 
nure being  under  the  corn  the  first  year,  that 
Avhile  these  are  undergoing  decomposition,  being 
the  Avhole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  com,  the 
crop  will  sufl'er  less  from  drought  than  it  would 
were  there  no  vegetable  matter  beneath  it  to  at- 
tract and  detain  moisture  till  its  decomposition 
is  completed. 

As  to  the  fact  that  cornstalks  are  the  best  ma- 
nure for  com,  the  idea  is  strictly  philosophical, 
and  is  fully  sustained  by  chemical  analysis. — 
The  doctrine  seems  to  be  Avell  settled,  that  each 
crop  requires  its  oaa-u  peculiar  food,  and  unle.ss 
the  soil  contains  this,  the  crop  Avill  not  flouri.sh. 
Hence  the  nece.ssity  of  rotation  of  crops,  or  the 
Avell  establi.shed  fact,  with  practical  men,  that 
potatoes  AA'ill  not  thrive  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  niece,  because  the  crop  has 
already  exhausted  the  soil  of  the  peculiar  food 
of  the  potato,  while  some  other  crop  requiring  a 
diff'erent  kind  of  food  from  what  the  potato  re- 
quires, will  succeed  Avell  on  the  same  land 
where  the  potato  crop  has  failed  Thus  as  the 
ox  and  the  sheep,  AA’hen  put  to  the  same  stack  of 
hay,  the  one  will  eat  Avhat  the  other  leaA'es;  so  it 
i.s  Avith  plants. 

Now,  if  you  shoot  a partridge,  and  cut  open 
its  crop,  and  find  in  it  acorns  and  buds,  you  at 
once  infer  that  acorns  and  buds  are  the  natural 
food  of  the  bird.  So  when  by  chemical  analy- 
sis you  ascertain  the  precise  elements  of  which 
corn  stalks  are  made,  you  have  ascertained  pre- 
cisely Avhat  kind  of  food  the  corn  crop  requires. 
Noav  as  corn  stalks  contain  the  very  elements  of 
the  food  required  by  the  com  crop,  and  return  to 
the  soil  all  the  substances  of  which  they  ex- 
haust the  soil,  the  chemistry  of  agriculture 
teaches  us  that  corn  stalk.s,  while  undergoing 
decomposition,  furnish  the  groAving  crop  Avith 
those  very  gases  required  for  the  elaboration  of 
the  solid  stock  and  ears. 

But  this  is  not  only  the  conclusion  of  science. 


but  a uniA'crsal  laAV  of  the  vegetable  avoi  Id,  ly 
Avhich  an  all  Avise  and  bountilul  God  has  provi- 
ded that  each  jirecise  sj  ecics  of  plant.s  shall  fe 
reproduced  and  j.erpeluated.  'I'lius  the  forest 
land,  for  centuries  subject  to  a mighty  groAvt!:, 
from  year  to  year,  not  only  increases  in  lertility, 
by  an  annual  top-dressing,  fitted  to  the  veiy  pur- 
pose for  Avhich  it  is  Avanted,  and  composted  'Dy 
the  unerring  hand  of  Deity,  but  also,  Irom  year 
to  year,  has  something  to  spare  for  the  goot! 
of  man  and  beast. 

Thus  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  Avorld, 
there  is  a Avise  provision,  that  each  shall  be  sus- 
tained and  reproduced;  and  as  thc.se  natural  Iraa  " 
are  more  and  more  developed  by  science,  aac 
may  expect  the  purpo.ses  ol  Infinite  Wi.sdom.  a*- 
to  the  vegetable  Avorld,  Avill  be  less  and  less  fni-- 
traied  by  the  hand  of  unskilful  culture. 

Boston  Trurcltr, 


Manace.ment  of  Bees  in  the  Spring. — li 
the  hiA'es  arc  kept  in  the  shade,  and  Avhere  it  is 
rather  dark,  bees  Avill  not  attempt  to  go  out  till 
they  can  do  it  with  safety;  but  if  the  sun  shine" 
on  the  hive,  it  makes  a milder  climate  in  ar.’. 
around  the  hive,  than  there  is  out  in  the  ffcsii 
and  chilling  breeze,  and  the  becsAAill  be  induc- 
ed to  go  out  when  it  is  loo  cold,  and  becoming 
chilled  they  lall  on  the  snow  or  cold  ground  ar.d 
die  by  thousands;  and  by  these  revivals  they 
Avill  be  more  in  action  and  consume  more  honey 
In  the  spring,  when  warm  Aveather  commet- 
G£s,  or  just  before,  if  any  one  can  guess  aright 
in  such  a segson  as  lhi.s,  take  out  the  board  en 
Avhich  the  hive  sets,  scrape  off'all  the  dead  bees 
&c.  and  Avash  it  thoroughly.  Then  let  it  dry 
and  wa.sh  it  over  with  a AvhiteAvash  of  lime  with 
a good  lot  of  salt  in  it,  even  more  than  will  di*- 
solve.  WhitcAvash  also  the  lower  edge  of  the 
hiA'e,  and  up  in  the  hive  to  the  comb.  The 
whitCAvash  is  very  acceptable  to  the  bees  and 
they  AA'illeat  it  freely. — Boston  CuUivator. 


Manure. — Put  on  your  land  .ajl  the  mtinure 
that  can  be  scraped  from  your  premises,  or  that 
you  are  entitled  to  from  the  road.  LeaA'e  not  a 
particle  in  the  barn  yard.  It  matters  not  how- 
coarse  or  long  it  Is,  if  you  can  plough  it  in.  -A.il 
you  get  from  it  before  another  .season  is  clear 
gain,  for  it  Avill  lose  but  little  more  under  the 
ground  with  a crop  OA'er  it,  than  expo.«ed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  rains  in  the  yard.  If  i: 
cannot  be  used,  place  it  in  heaps  and  cover  i; 
two  feet  thick  Avith  earth,  Avhich  Avill  inhale 
and  retain  most  of  its  enriching  gasses 
Avanted.— ffmcn'ccn  Agricullurist. 


"Vinegar. — Get  a good  cask  and  put  in  into 
your  cellar.  Procure  a gallon  of  good  vinega; , 
and  let  it  stand  in  your  cask  a day  or  tAvo,  occa- 
sionally shaking  Tt  around  the  cask.  You  may 
then  commence  filling  up  your  cask  gradually 
Avith  Avhiskey  and  AA-ater,  in  the  proportion  tf 
one  gallf  n of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter. — 
It  is  best  not  to  fill  it  up  too  fast  at  first.  By  thiw 
process  you  may  ahvays  keep  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  purest  vinegar, — Alb.  Cut/, 


In  an  experi.nent  of  soAving  corn  - 
cast,  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  bushels  per  acre,  on  rich  land,  Gen.  Hai- 
mond,  of  "Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  Ncav 
York,  obtained  18  tons  of  green  stalks  per  acic  . 
The  stalks  aa  cic  small,  and  almost  entirely  Avith- 
out  ears,  and  so  full  of  saccharine  matter,  that 
the  cattle  ate  them  jierfectly  clean  Avhen  dn', 
though  they  Avere  not  cut  tip  fine.  The  yield 
Avas  estimated  at  six  tons  dry  fodder  per  acre, 
Avas  raised  on  a cloA  cr  .’^od  mined  over  and  sown 
the  hist  of  May.  and  the  corn  cut  September  15. 
The  saccharine  matter,  Avhich  goes  to  supply 
the  com  in  the  car,  is  retained  in  the  stalk  Avhtr 
not  suffered  to  ear,  and  materially  adds  to  its  nu- 
tritive properties. — Am.  Agriculturist. 

“In  matters  of  business,  il  you  can  help  it,r  * 
far  as  po.ssible  neA'cr  commit  yourself  by  speak- 
ing first;  and  on  no  account  commit  yourself  '-y 
.speaking  hastily."’ 
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DO  YOUR  WORK  WELL. 

With  whatever  justice  this  remark  may  be 
applied  to  all  the  vocations  of  men,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  pursuit  to  whicli  it  applies  with  great- 
er force  than  to  that  of  agriculture.  Upon  its 
strict  oljservance  success  in  every  department  of 
business  depends,  and  it  is,  therelore,  a maxim 
of  great  importance  to  all  classes  ot  business 
men,  and  particularly  to  farmers,  because  of  the 
almost  certain  reward  it  brings  to  labor.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  at  this  time,  when  all  are  in- 
dustriously engaged  in  the  labors  necessary  to 
the  rearing  of  another  crop,  impress  it  too  earn- 
estly upon  the  consideration  of  the  planter.  It 
makes  an  appeal  not  only  to  his  interest,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  production  oi  his  farm 
which  it  brings,  but  it  promises  a rich  reward 
ii^  the  happiness  and  comfort  and  ease  ■with 
which  it  encircles  the  family  group; — for  -w^her- 
ever  there  is  a consciousness  of  having  discharg-. 
ed  well  and  faithfully  whatever  duty  our  busi- 
ness may  have  imposed  upon  us,  there  is  much 
food  for  high  and  unalloyed  enjoyment;  and  no 
man  enjoys  more  the  felicity  of  such  a consci- 
entious discharge  of  duty  than  the  farmer.  The 
fruits  of  his  labors  are  ever  present  to  him, 
wherever  he  turns  his  eye  upon  his  farm,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  has  executed  well  his  w'ork^ 
does  it  delight  him  to  review  the  fields  which  are 
ever  teeming  with  the  rich  rewards  they  yield 
to  hi.s  industry.  Upon  this  subject  the  “Central 
New  York  Farmer”  says,  with  much  truth: — 
“Whatever  system  may  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  our  farmers  the  propriety 
of  doing  their  work  well,  and  of  cultivating 
their  fields  in  a perfect  and  thorough  manner. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  hard  times  will  operate 
injuriously  to  agriculture,  b)'^  preventing  im- 
provements which  would  be  undertaken  in  more 
prosperous  times.  Every  farmer  must  decide 
for  himself  how  far  his  means  ■will  permit  him 
to  go;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  if 
the  labor  or  expenses  on  the  farm  are  to  be  cur- 
tailed, it  is  far  better  to  let  some  fields  remain 
ttn cultivated,  than  to  undertake  to  cultivate 
much  land  'W'ith  little  labor.  Here  lies  the  se- 
cret of  success  in  farming — for  every  man  who 
has  ever  tried  both  methods,  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  better  to  cultivate  a little  land  well, 
than  a great  deal  imperfectly.” 

Industry  and  economy  constitute  the  weakh 
of  a nation. 


MANURING— ITS  VALUE. 

The  annexed  communication  of  Mr.  L.  F, 
Ai.een,  which  we  find  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist for  April,  establishes  so  fully  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  the  resuscitation 
of  exhausted  lands  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nure, that  we  deem  it  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  the  consideration  of  Southern  planters,  and 
therefore  commend  it  to  their  consideration.  In 
all  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic States,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  met  at  ev- 
ery step  with  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which, 
exhausted  by  our  system  of  culture,  are  no's-'  not 
only  unproductive,  but  a mere  waste.  That 
these  lands,  or  a great  portion  of  them,  may  be 
reclaimed  by  an  enlightened  system  of  culture, 
we  have  never  entertained  a doubt.  To  accom- 
plish a result  so  desirable,  however,  resort  must 
be  had  to  manuring,  without  which  we  shall  go 
on  exhausting  the  lands,  until  our  whole  coun- 
try -will  be  little  better  than  a barren  -waste,  and 
our  population  seeking  a better  re-ward  for  labor 
in  more  fresh  and  fertile  lands.  Our  wdiole  .sys- 
tem is  wTong,  radically  wiong;  the  greate.st  evil 
of  -ft'hich  is  the  persevering  efforts  of  every  far- 
mer to  cultivate  too  much  land — so  much,  in- 
deed, that  they  are  unable  to  bestow  that  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  so  neces_ 
sary  to  increa.sed  production.  This  evil  must 
and  should  be  corrected,  and  planters  should 
learn  that  it  is  much  better  to  cultivate  fewer 
acres  well,  -which  are  all  the  time  improving  in 
value  and  increased  production,  than  to  culti- 
vate much  and  have  it  exhausted  yearly,  and 
consequently  yielding  a poorer  reward  for  labor. 

A MARYLAND  FARM. 

Agricultural  Capital. — I have  frequently, 
in  reading  over  the  foreign  agricultural  journals, 
been  astonished  at  the  lavish  expenditure  of  eap- 
iial  on  the  landed  estates  in  England,  to  promote 
their  fertility,  reclaim  them  irom  waste,  or  bring 
hitherto  Avorthless  tracts  under  cultivation,  wall 
them  in  from  the  sea,  and  otherwise  render  them 
more  productive;  but  on  further  examination 
my  -wonder  has  ceased,  wfoen  I learn  that  in  al- 
most all  cases  of  such  improvement,  the  capital 
thus  expended  has  produced  a liberal  additional 
interest  on  its  investment.  Probably  no  depart- 
ment of  British  industry  receives  so  liberal  an 
outlay  of  capital  as  that  of  its  agriculture,  af- 
fording in  this  particular  a marked  contrast  to 
our  American  agriculture,  -which  scarcely  any- 
where receives,  and  even  then  grudgingly,  but 
an  investment  of  moneyed  capital  sufficient  to 
render  our  lands  habitable,  by  a large  proprietor. 
How  often  do  we  see  proprietors  with  large 
landed  estates  lying  in  a ruinous,  dilapidated 
condition,  -with  but  a lew  meager  acres  careless-- 
ly  cultivated,  around  their  dwellings,  wffiich  last 
appendage  may  be  even  elegant  and  costly,Avhile 
they  have  their  tens  of  thousands  invested  in 
some  bank  or  insurance  company , or  in  bonds 
and  mortgages,  which,  if  withdrawn,  and  intel- 
ligently invested  in  the  improA-ement  of  their  es- 
tates, what  noble  revenues,  as  Avell  as  delightful 
employments  w’ould  result  from  it,  instead,  as  is 
often  the  case,  of  wasted  fortunes  from  the  in- 
solvency of  their  debtors,  and  of  personal  ruin 
to  many  a worthy,  and,  imder  different  circum- 
stances, promising  young  man,  resulting  from 
idleness  and  dissipation,  arising  simply  from 
Avant  of  employment! 

Yet,  Avith  all  our  experience  in  these  matters, 
hardly  an  individual  can,  at  this  time,  make  an 
investment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  but,  ten  to 
one,  he  will  be  looked  at  with  suspicion  by  his 
monied  friends  and  associates,  and  either  his 
judgment  or  his  credit,  according  to  his  expendi- 


ture, is  an  once  suspected.-  This  we  knoAv  to  be 
all  Avrong,  and  the  result  of  a pen'erted  and  false 
estimate  of  the  true  value  of  agriculture,  and  it.s 
safely  and  sure  reliance  for  support,  in  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  the  steady  virtue  and  integrirv 
of  those  AAffio  rely  upon  its  bounties.  How'  ma- 
ny, and  many  young  men  have  I known,  sons 
of  rich,  pains-taking  fathers,  who,  indulged  in 
habits  of  ease  or  of  loose  attention  to  bu.sine.ss 
when  boys,  yet  with  sanguine  expectations 
hereafter,  on  attaining  their  majority  haA'e  been 
placed  in  business  Avith  a handsome  capital,  and 
in  two,  three  or  fiA'e  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
had  lost  CA-^eiy  farthing,  and  thousands  besides, 
the  property  of  others,  who  had  confidingly 
trusted  to  their  good  management!  Yet  if  these 
fond  fathers  had  investad  the  same  sums  in  good 
farms  or  plantations,  and  given  their  sons  a plain 
agricultural  education,  ten  to  one  they  would 
haA-e  proved  prudent,  useful,  thriving  citizens, 
and  good  contented,  and  happy  farmers,  instead 
of,  at  an  early  age,  broken  down,  disappointed 
and  unhappy  men.  And  all  this  from  a falsC; 
imperfect  estimate  of  the  agricultural  profe.ssion 
and  its  dignified  and  sturdy  resources. 

A Maryland  Farm. — But  to  the  main  sub- 
ject of  my  letter,  instead  of  a homily  on  false 
principles  and  habits.  In  a brief  journey  to  the 
seat  of  government,  last  June,  Avhen  arrived  at 
Baltimore,  I made  a div'ersion  from  my  route, 
to  visit  a gentleman  located  near  the  Ohio  rail- 
road, about  thirty  miles  Ave.st  of  the  city,  and  fo 
view  his  fine  estate,  and  see  his  herd  of  beauti- 
ful Devon  cattle,  for  the  care  of  -which  he  has 
long  been  celebrated.  I found  him  on  his  farm 
of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  acres  of 
fine  rolling  land,  a garden  amidst  a poorly  culti- 
A^ated  yet  pleasant  countiy,  years  ago  AV’orn  do-WH 
by  hard  cropping  of  corn,  wffieat  and  tobacco, 
but  ot  good  natural  soil  and  capabilities.  Here, 
retired  upon  his  estate,  with  a plain  but  beauti- 
fully situated  dwelling  and  outbuildings,  and  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  a gentleman  of 
Avealth,  education  and  leisure,  he  has  for  many 
years  lit'ed  and  improA^ed  his  estate,  until  it  has- 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  coun- 
try; and  from  a condition  wffiich,  when  he  first 
began  its  cultivation,  Avas  sterile,  Av-orn  out  and 
almost  worthless.  I spent  a day  in  rambling 
with  him  over  his  fine  domain,  and  never  haA-e 
I been  more  pleased  and  instructed.  As  this  is 
a full  and  successful  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  in  almost  all  our  Atlantic  States,  in  the 
improvement  of  Avorn  down  soils,  I trust  I 
shall  be  excused  for  giving  itsomeAvhai  in  detail. 
When  the  proprietor  first  located  on  his  farm  it 
was  entirely  unproductive;  yielding  no  crops, 
giving  no  manures,  and  possessing  no  resources 
of  fertility,  other  than  the  muck  or  swamp-holes, 
occasionally  interspersed  among  the  Avoods  and 
waste  lands  of  the  estate.  After  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  soil,  which  Avas  found  to  be  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  chiefly  a Joose  triable  earth,  bas- 
ed on  a clay  bottom,  with  occasionally  tracts  of 
stiff  clay  on  the  surface,  he  purchased  a lime- 
stone quarry  a dozen  miles  drstance  on  the  rail 
road,  erected  two  large  kilns  at  the  depot  near 
his  estate,  and  Avent  vigorously  to  w'ork  in  get- 
ting out  the  .stone,  reading  it  to  his  kilns  and 
burning  it.  This  material,  delivered  on  the 
farm,  costs  on  an  average  tAventy  cents  a bushel. 
The  bushes  and  straggling  avooSs  AA^ere  cut  and 
made  into  fuel,  the  fields  were  squared  out  and 
put  into  shape,  and  the  quick  lime  applied  al 
once  upon  the  land,  in  quantities  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  no  matter  at 
Avhat  season  of  the  year.  When  the  lime  Av^as 
ready  it  Avas  applied,  by  dropping  it  in  heaps  of 
five  or  six  bushels  each,  and,  as  soon  as  suffi- 
ciently slaked  by  the  weather,  carefully  spread 
on  the  soil.  A great  part  of  the  land  was  so 
sterile  that  it  had  no  sod  upon  it,  and  was  sadly 
disfigured  with  gulleys  made  by  the  washing  of 
the  rains.  In  such  fields  as  had  a tolerable  sod 
of  grass,  a slight  dressing  of  barn  or  stable  ma- 
nure was  obtained  and  applied  Avith  the  lime,, 
which  being  ploughed  became  at  once  produc- 
tive; but  where  no  manure  was  placed  in  aid  of 
the  lime,  it  Avas  left  untouched  to  dissolve  AAith 
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the  rains  and  snow,  and  incorporate  as  best  it 
might  with  the  soil.  Under  this  latter  process 
the  soil  became  gradually  grasseil  over,  and  in 
two  to  four  years,  a fine  coat  of  native  blue 
grass  {poa  praknsis,')  and  white  clover,  {trifolium 
repens,)  affording  beautiful  succulent  pasture, 
covereil  the  ground.  When  this  gra.ss  coating 
is  accomplishe.l,  the  land  is  in  proper  condition 
for  cropping,  and,  Avith  a thorough  ploughing, 
yields  abundantly  of  all  the  grains  and  grasses 
grown  in  this  climate.  Where  there  is  no  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  soil  for  the  lime  to  act  up- 
on, I conceive  the  lime  must  have  drawn  most 
of  the  fertilizing  matter  from  the  air,  conden.s- 
ing  the  ammonia  therein  contained,  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  snows  and  rains.  Of  course 
all  that  is  thus  procured,  is  so  much  added  to 
one’s  wealth  by  a very  moderate  outlay.  It  also 
seems  to  predispose  the  materials  of  the  soil  to 
form  those  associations  and  tendencies  which 
enable  it  to  produce  vegetation  when  in  no  con- 
dition to  do  so  before. 

In  ranging  ov'er  the  estate,  we  examined  par- 
ticularly the  land,  from  fields  limed  years  ago, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  their  production,  to  those 
yet  w'hite  with  its  recent  application,  and  just 
looking  green  with  the  Iresh  verdue  of  the  young 
grass.  One  fiehl  contained  fifty  acres  of  the 
most  beautiful  wheat  I ever  saw,  promising  to 
yield  full  forty  b'.ishels  to  the  acre.  Another,  of 
seventy  acres,  was  newly  planted  in  Indian  corn, 
and  had  a tine  chocolate-colored  soil,  which  had 
produced  its  sixty  and  seventy  bushels  per  acre. 
The  oat  fields  looked  rank  and  fresh,  and  the 
grass  lots  for  hay  were,  man}'  of  them,  thus  ear- 
ly, lodging  with  the  over-growth  of  their  bur- 
dens. Such  timothy  and  clover,  and  such  orch- 
ard grass  meadows,  are  rare  in  that  region.  In 
short,  by  the  application  of  lime  in  this  manner, 
or  without  the  aid  oi  stable  manures,  all  the 
cultivated  lands  were  teeming  with  fertility  and 
abundance.  Hundreds  of  acres  thus  limed  for 
years,  noAv  in  beautiful  pa.stures,  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  were  grazed  by  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  rioting  in  its  luxuri- 
ance. Eleven  hundred  acres  had  thus  been  lim- 
ed, and  new  fields  were  waiting  for  this  fertiliz- 
ing stimulant,  still  in  the  process  of  application. 
I saw  large  tracts  of  land  so  sterile  that  no  ve- 
getation grew  upon  it,  not  even  grass  or  weeds, 
separated  only  by  a fence  from  those  bearing  the 
richest  herbage.  One  had  been  limed — the  oth- 
er not. 

I had  never  seen  a specimen  of  agricultural 
improvement  which  had  pleased  or  interested 
me  more  than  this;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this 
teeming  abundance,  all  the  appliances  of  rural 
luxury  and  independence,  buildings,  orchards, 
groves  and  delightful  scenery  were  added,  the 
picture  was  full  of  admiration.  Yet  all  this 
beauty,  fertility  and  abundance  was  created  by 
the  simple  application  of  scientific  principle.s, 
with  the  aid  of  moneyed  capital,  to  this  booy  of 
otherw'ise  inert  and  lifeless  soil.  The  proprie- 
tor told  me  that  his  friends  and  neighbors  had 
jee^d,  ridiculed  and  blamed  him  for  thus  squan- 
dering, as  they  termed  it,  his  money  on  such 
worthless  experiments;  but  Ihe  result  has  equal- 
led his  warmest  anticipations,  and  he  has  now 
the  solid  plea.sure  jf  looking  at  an  estate,  which 
when  he  took  possession  of  it,  was  absolutely 
worthless  in  its  income,  and  not  saleable  at  Sn 
the  acre,  now  worth  eighty  or  a hundred.  In 
addition  to  this  improvement  of  the  soil,  ten  or 
a dozen  rniles  of  durable  and  substantial  post- 
and-rail  fences  of  chesnut  and  cedar  hav'e  been 
built,  separating  the  farm  into  large  and  con- 
venient fields,  with  commodious  lanes  and  en- 
trances leading  from  the  mansion  house  and 
farm-buildings.  Ample  hay  and  grain  bams 
are  erected  in  many  of  the  enclosures,  for  .secur- 
ing the  crops  and  feeding  the  stock;  and  alto- 
gether this  may  be  termed  a pattern  farm  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  question  may  naturally  enough  here  be 
asked,  how  should  this  remarkable  improvement 
occur  in  this  country,  and  by  one  who  was  not 
bred  a practical  farmerl  The  answer  is  a sim- 
ple and  easy  one:  by  the  application  of  the  right 


principles  to  agricultural  improvement.  This 
gentleman  pos.sessed  education,  enlarged  and  in- 
telligent views  of  agricultural  improvement,  had 
travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  j)rolited  by  his 
foreign  observations;  and  after  reluming  to  his 
native  State,  insteail  of  slothfully  sitting  down 
in  idleness  and  inglorious  ease,  at  once  applied 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  property,  and 
in  giving  an  example  to  his  fellow  citizens  of 
incalculable  value.  And  yet  millions  of  acres 
in  that  fine  region,  now  yielding  littl«  or  no  in- 
come, might,  by  a very  moderate  outlay  of  capi- 
tal, be  made  equally  productive.  But  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

CURE  FOR  riI.ES  .\ND  C.VT.^.UACT. 

Mr.  John'  J.  McCacghan,  of  Mississippi, 
has  communicated  to  the  American  Farmer,  the 
following  remedies  for  Piles  and  Cataract. — 
The  first  wc  have  heard  recommended  on  .seve- 
ral occasions  before,  as  being  a very  efficacious 
remedy;  but  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  McG.  has 
misapprehended  the  disease  generally  designat- 
ed cataract  of  the  eye  or  confounded  it  with 
some  other,  and  we  therefore  infer  that  his  re- 
medy applies  only  to  those  diseases  of  the  eye 
where  some  excrescence  has  grown  on  the  out- 
side of  the  eye  ball. 

Cure  p’or  the  Piles. — Cariy'ing  the  com- 
mon buck-eye  in  the  pantaloons’  pocket,  will 
cure  the  piles  or  any  other  inflammation  about 
the  anus.  I cannot  give  a reason  for  it,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  certain — try  it. 

Cure  for  the  C.vtaract  i.v  the  Eye. — The 
root  of  the  w'eed  commonly  called  the  devil's 
shoestring,  soaked  in  water  and  used  as  a wash, 
will  cut  the  film  (called  cataract)  off  the  eyes  of 
man  or  beast,  more  effectually  than  the  sur- 
geon’s knife,  without  pain,  risk  or  apprehen- 
sion.” 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  COWS. 

The  following  experiment  of  giving  boiled 
cotton  seed  to  cows,  was  communicated  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  in  Februarj'  last,  by 
Mr.  Thom.is  Afflick,  of  Mississippi.  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  planters,  who 
can  so  readily  test  its  value. 

CoTTo.N'  Seed  for  Cows. — I am  now  feeding 
to  my  cows,  boiled  cotton  seed,  with  a little  chop- 
ped com  added.  It  gives  the  butter  a rich  fla- 
vor and  fine  yellow  color,  and  I may  safely  say, 
doubles  the  quantity.  The  cotton  .seed  must  he 
weU-cooked  though,  Avhich  a few  minutes  boiling 
will  do. 

COOD  ADVICE. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered before  an  Agricultural  Society  in  Mar}'- 
land,  will  apply  with  much  force  to  the  meridi- 
an of  Georgia,  where,  for  a series  of  years,  so 
much  time  and  money  have  been  consumed  by 
the  indulgence  of  luxurious  liabits,  bringingin 
their  train  neither  that  happiness,  ease  or  quiet, 
in  the  punsuit  of  which  all  are  so  eager. 

“Fellow  famiers,  let  us  then,  in  these  times  of 
pressure  and  pecuniary  embarrassment,  get  rid 
of  ever}'  species  of  property  which  is  not  profit- 
able; get  rid  of  our  luxurious  habits;  abandon 
the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day;  lay  off  all  un- 
neces-sary  expenses,  and  return  to  the  plain,  un- 
sophisticated customs  of  our  forefathers.  Let 
industry  and  economy  be  vour  watchword,  and 
let  it  be  practically  seen  and  felt  in  your  house- 
hold. Work  less  land,  and  lake  better  care  of 
what  you  make.  Make  an  annual  investment 
in  the  improvement  of  our  farms.  Lei  us  give 
up  the  fashion  of  .selling  nothing  that  we  can 
consume,  but  rather  let  us  waste  or  prodigallv 
consume  nothing  we  can  sell.  By  .such  radical 
changes  in  our  course  of  life,  and  in  our  .system 


of  farming,  that  peace  and  plcntv,  that  content- 
ment and  comfort,  that  case  and  happines® 
which  is  our  birth-right  as  tillers  of  the  soil, 
will  again  revisit  our  homes,  and  the  bright  .sun 
of  pro.sperily  will  again  shine  over  old  Mary- 
land in  all  its  wonted  effulgence,  and  light  up 
with  happy  smiles  the  countenances  oi  lier  inde- 
pendent  sons  and  her  beauteous  daughters.” 


\V.A.TER  MELONS  AND  CANTEI.OPES. 

In  the  Farmers’  Register,  wc  find  the  follow- 
ing memoranda  for  the  cultivation  of  these  de- 
licious melons,  by  a gentleman  who,  in  ihe  Ilk; 
degree  of  north  latitude,  Irequcntly  rai.ses  mel- 
ons to  weigh  from  30  to  40  lbs.  each.  Although 
in  our  climate  the  water  melon  often  attains  a 
much  greater  weight,  with  much  le.ss  care  and 
attention,  Ave  doubt  not  if  the  experiment  t-e 
made  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Avriter, 
they  Avould  gtoAv  much  larger  than  niAv.  Th» 
system  of  pinning  adopted  by  this  writer,  i; 
practised  at  all  by  those  wluo  cultivate  in  this 
climate,  is  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  cenain- 
ly  contributes  much  to  the  enlarged  size  of  the 
melons,  and  we  cannot  perceive  hoAv  it  shoulil 
impair  the  llaAmr.  We  hope,  as  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  in  the  .season,  some  of  our  friends  avRI 
make  the  experiment  Aviih  a Icav  hills,  and  give 
us  the  result,  comparing  its  benefits  Avith  the 
culture  noAv  generally  pracli.sed. 

Holes.  2 feet  diameter,  20  inches  deep,  filled 
ene  foot  Avith  garden  rubbish  and  unrotted  ma- 
nures, beat  doAvn  hard,  and  watered  (tAvo  or  three 
buckets  full.)  then  filled  to  the  top  Avith  rich  .soil; 
on  this  .spread  an  inch  of  fine  compost  or  Avell- 
rotted  manure,  compact,  but  not  hard.  Sticl 
the  seeds,  (.say  twenty  or  thirty  to  a hill,)  the  up- 
per end  of  the  seed  to  be  a little  beloAv  the  sur- 
faceof  the  compost;  brush  over  the  hill  Aviih 
the  hand,  so  as  to  fill  the  holes  made  by  the  fin- 
gers; then  cover  the  hill  with  an  inch  of  clear 
sand,  often  Avatered.  In  Alabama,  I should 
think,  grass  turf,  (the  gra.«s  side  down,)  Avould 
be  a good  filling  for  the  12  inches. 

Hills,  10  feet  apart,  2,  3,  and  at  most  1 piano 
only  to  remain  in  a hill,  and  standing  apart  irom 
each  other ; thinned  by  the  time  the  plants  have 
six  leaA'es. 

It  the  season  be  dry,  dig  doAvn  by  the  side  oi 
the  hills  nearly  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  and  put  in  a bucket  or  two  of  water,  fill- 
ing the  hole  after  the  wafer  is  absorbed ; as  soon 
as  the  yelloAvbugis  gone,  take  away  the  .sand 
and  supply  its  place  with  soil.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  hill. 

When  the  plant  has  six  leaves,  takeoff  the 
centre  shoot  Avith  the  point  of  a sharp  pen-knife, 
and  Avhen  the  lateral  shoots  are  six  inches  long, 
take  off  all  but  three:  Avheii  these  begin  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  secure  them  down  with  cros.s 
sticks,  and  as  they  adA'ance,  spade  up  the  ground 
foot  deep  in  advance  of  the  vines. 

Once  in  every  three  or  four  feet  put  a shot  ek 
lul  of  .soil  on  a leaf  joint  of  the  vine,  (not  coA'er- 
ing  up  the  leaf.)  and  press  it  down  gently  with 
the  foot  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf;  il  thi.s  is  kept 
moist  it  will  take  root.  I'he  ends  of  the  vines  to 
be  kept  on  the  ground  by  cross  stick.s. 

Let  the  vines  spread  from  the  hills  .so  as  ic 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

11  the  side  branches  of  the  main  vines  arc  in- 
clined to  head  up,  and  not  to  keep  to  the  grount^, 
take  them  off',  .-ay  a loot  from  the  main  vine. 

All  pruning  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  tl/^ 
dav  AvhcR  the  sun  shines. 

l,ct  no  melon  set  within  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  root;  and  then  only  one  on  a lateral  branch, 
three  to  a plant.  Let  the  vine  run  on  as  far  a* 
it  will,  keeping  it  to  the  ground  : permit  no  mel- 
on to  groAv  that  is  deformed ; pull  off  no  ma> 
blo.s.soms. 

When  the  melon  is  nearly  to  its  size,  others 
may  be  permitted  to  set  on  the  .same  vine,  and  a 
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soeond  crop  raised.  I should  think  the  vines 
might  be  made  to  grow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  vines  are 
not  moved  or  trod  upon. 

The  early  but  small  melons.  Let  the  melon 
set  at  the  ^ or  3d  leaf-joint  from  the  root,  and 
take  the  vine  off  two  joints  beyond  the  melons. 

To  increase  the  number  of  cantelopes.  Take 
off  all  the  melons  that  set  within  two  feet  of  the 
roots. 

These  may  be  planted  six  feet  apait,  4 to  the 
hill>  and  require  no  particular  attention. 

Sand  on  the  hills  is  one  of  the  best  preventivTs 
against  the  yellow  bug,  though  not  entirely  a 
preventive. 

It  is  useful  to  plant  pumpkin  or  squash  seed 
near  the  hills  for  the  bugs,  taking  care  to  pull 
them  up  as  soon  as  the  bugs  are  gone. 

Cantelopes  should  not  be  planted  nearer  than 
00  yards  to  muskmellons  or  cucumbers. 

To  improve  your  seed  save  none  but  from  the 
very  best  melons. 

Keep  a record  if  you  wish  to  karw-  certainly 
the  results. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HOGOLOGY. 

Mr.  Editor — As  I wanted  to  send  a letter  to 
my  old  friend  Duthan  Peabody,  who  lives  some- 
wheres  up  about  Turkey  Hills,  on  the  business 
of  Hogology,  w'hich  is  rather  a public  concern — 
and  as  Duthan  can  read  print  better  than  my 
poor  writing,  I thought  he  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  to  himself  in  your  Gazette,  knowing  that 
you  would  put  the  stops,  the  spelling,,  and  the 
grammar  all  right,  I thought  I would  send  it 
in  that  way.  Then  there’s  the  po.stage  on  a bu- 
siness letter  both  ways — some  saving  in  tliat, 
vou  know— hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I’ve 
taken. 

Milford  Farms,  January  10,.  1843. 

Friend  Duthan — ^As  I am  caleulating  to  hap- 
pen along  your  way  the  first  good  sleighing,  and 
of  course  shall  make  you  a kind  of  farmer’s 
call,  I thought  1 would  send  this  as  a sort  of 
forerunner,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  notions 
of  mine  about  farming.  You  know  I am  a 
great  lover  of  hogs,  (though  not  half  so  hoggish 
as  some  of  my  acquaintance,)  and  as  it’s  the 
time  among  us  Yankees  to  have  a slice  or  twm  of 
good  broiled  ham  on  the  breakfast  table  when  a 
friend  happens  in,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  to  say  a few  things  to  you 
about  hogs,  and  the  breeding  of  them. 

And  firstly,  do  you  know  what’s  the  best,  the 
genteelest,  and  most  fashionable  of  the  whole 
hog  family  just  nowl  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  many  different  notions  about  what  it  takes 
to  make  a good  genteel  hog,  and  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  different  families — there’s  great  con- 
tention about  it  alread)''.  If  they  only  knew 
w'hat  is  written,  and  printed  and  said  about 
liiem,  they’d  prick  up  their  bristles  and  make 
war  at  once.  But  alter  all,  the  hog  is  the  fann- 
er’s friend,  when  he  has  a genteel,  good  breed- 
ing. But  your  saucy,  ill-bred  things  are  nothing 
but  a torment. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  make  a figure  in  the 
world,  friend  Duthan,  especially  in  the  farming 
line,  let  me,  after  all  my  reading  and  experience 
on  the  subject,  recommend  to  your  notice  the 
BerJcshires.  I know  you,  like  some  other  folks, 
have  a sort  of  antipathy  against  British  hogs, 
British  short  horns,  and  British  any  thing;  (a 
little  of  the  old  Revolutionary  feeling  I suppose;) 
but  let  all  that  go — the  Berkshires  are  the  finest 
fellows  that  wear  bristles  for  all  that.  If  you 
will  believe  me,  it  takes  a great  while  to  make 
a genteel,  gentlemanly  hog  like  the  Berkshires. 
They  are  none  of  your  upstarts.  It  is  education 
makes  the  man,  you  know — and  so  with  the 
hog.  By  education,  I mean,  draxaing  out  and 
improving  the  faculties  and  good  qualities. — 
Why,  some  of  the  first  and  most  learned  farmers 
in  Old  England,  lords  and  noblemen,  have  been 
educating  the  Berkshire  family  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  their  pedigree  is  as  legitimate 
and  canonical  as  that  ol  the  Royal  Family — 


though  the  original  stock  was,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
Plebian  caste,  like  all  the  nobility.  Mr.  Allen 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  on  the  ground,  and  traced 
out  their  whole  rise  and  improvement,  and  has 
given  us  chapter  and  verse  of  all  the  history  for 
about  half  a century,  of  their  education,  man- 
ners, habits  and  qualities,  and  can  now  intro- 
duce you  to  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
elegant  fellows  that  ever  went  on  four  legs. — 
Why  didn’t  you  read  what  the  Committee  said 
about  them  at  the  Hartford  and  Albany  Cattle 
Shows?  They  made  them  out  the  most  com- 
plete gmtfeOTe??-  in  their  appearance  and  behavior. 

The  science  of  Hogology  is  so  perfectly  un- 
derstood in  Old  England,  that  they  can  educate 
them  by  good  breeding,  into  any  form,  size,  col- 
or and  disposition  they  choose.  They  have,  as 
Mr.  Allen  sa)"s,  given  the  Berkshires  more  good 
points  than  any  of  the  Swinish  family.  They 
have  educated  off,  already,  most  all  their  hair 
and  bristles,  two-thirds  of  their  skin,  and  about 
half  their  bones  out.  They  have  given  them 
size,  great  r than  an  Alderman  or  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  “symmetrical,  fine-formed  limbs, 
fine,  thin,  glossy  hair,  soft  lady -like  skins,  and 
great  hardiness  of  constitution.  Made  them 
prolific  breeders,  best  ofnurses,  of  thrifty  growth, 
early  maturity,  easily  kept  on  grass,  will  fatten 
at  any  age,  their  dispositions  are  quiet,  powers 
of  endurance  great,  and  beat  all  nature  to  travel, 
e.specially  when  going  to  Fairs.  And  besides 
and  above  all,  their  meat  is  of  tiiebestkind,  lean 
where  they  should  be,  and  fat  where  you  want 
it — hams,  shoulders  and  jowls,  lean,  muscular 
and  delicate — broadsides  the  best  of  mess.  Call 
them  English  or  British,  or  what  you  please, 
the  Berkshires  are  all  they  are  cracked  up  to  be. 

Now,  Friend  Duthan,  as  they  say  the  Con- 
necticut people  are  the  best  educated  of  all  the 
world,  why  should  not  we  keep  our  hogs  as 
much  above  all  others  in  that  particular?  The 
science  of  Hogology  in  England  has  done  won- 
ders, far  beyond  Craniology  or  Phrenology — 
and  we  never  can  be  up  to  the  British  in  that 
science  till  we  have  a Hogological  Institute. — 
But  there^s  such  a confounded  notion  in  our 
country  ofrunning^every  thing  into  Old  School- 
ism,  New  Schoolism,  Millerism,  Puseyism, 
Perfectionism,,  Socinianism,  and  every  sort  of 
isms,  that  I dare  say  siaeh  an  institute  would 
soon  be  upset  by  some  ism  or  other.  The  pro- 
fessors would  be  getting  by  the  ears  about  the 
doctrines,  or  some  other  principles  in  Bumpolo- 
gy,  and  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  But  I should 
have  no  objections,  however,  to  a little  perfec- 
tionism in  such  an  institute,  for  the  Berkshire 
family  are  considered  a good  deal  in  that  line 
nowq  and  I think  it  would  go  much  better  in 
Hogoly  than  Theology,  if  they  would  not  spin 
it  too  fine — for  its  just  what  Connecticut  wants. 

Now,  Friend  Duthan,  think  of  this  matter, 
for  I must  conclude  this  long  concern  by  sum- 
ming up  my  ideas  in  a sentiment  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Berkshire  Family — Long  lives  and 
perfection  to  their  posterity.”  Excuse  my  ver- 
bosity on  this  favorite  topic  of  yours  and  mine, 
and  believe  me  sincerely, 

Your  friend, 

Obadiah  Fairflax. 

Central  New  York  Farmer. 

Ploughing  for  Corn. — The  American  Far- 
mer says: — In  ploughing  up  corn  and  oats 
ground,  the  farmer  should  neither  spare  his 
team  or  his  plough,  as  the  deeper  he  goes  the 
better  prepared  will  his  soil  be  to  sustain  the 
crop  sown  upon  it.  It  is  a fact  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  corn  planted  on  ground  deeply 
ploughed  always  stands  drought  better,  looks 
green  and  healthy  longer,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  will  yield  more  fodder  add  more  grain,  than 
that  which  is  planted  in  shallow  plowed  ground. 
There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  reason;  it  is  as  ob- 
vious as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The 
roots  penetrate  beyond  the  depth  at  which,  by 
evaporation,  earth  becomes  deprived  of  its  nois- 
ture,  and  there  find  in  store  for  them  that  neces- 
sary ingredient  to  healthful  vegetation,  and  thus 
escape  from  the  evil  of  being  parched  up  for  the 
want  of  water. 


Cure  for  Worts  in  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A valuable  friend  of  great  experience  in  horses 
and  cattle,  (says  the  British  American  Cultiva- 
tor,) and  who  has  imported  and  bred  many  of 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  says  that  a strong’ 
wash  made  of  pearl ash  and  water,  applied  thrice 
a day,  will  remove  tumors  and  worts. 


Cultivation  of  the  Tur.nep. — These  are 
usually  sowed,  says  a Mississippi  correspond- 
ent of  the  American  Agriculturist,  here  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  on  ground  enriched  by 
penning  the  cows  and  other  stock  upon  it  some 
time  previously,  or  what  is  still  better,  on  a 
piece  of  newly  cleared  land.  But  I prefer  to 
them,  for  cows,  raxe  sweet  potatoes  and  cooked 
cotton  seed. 


If  you  would  teach  your  cattle  to  be  mischiev- 
ous, put  up  a low  or  a slender  fence  at  first  and 
raise  or  strenghten  it  as  they  become  expert  in 
jumping. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  April  18. 

Since  our  report  of  last  Tuesday  eve- 
ning our  cotton  market  has  been  very  quiet, 
with  but  little  doing,  and  no  change  save  that 
Avhieh  always  marks  a dull,  inactive  market; 
Ave  therefore  continue  to  quote  4 to  64  cents  as 
extremes  of  the  market — principal  sales  4f  to 
5i  cents. 

Exchange — The  market  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  exchange,  which  is  sold  at  par  on 
Charleston,  Savannah  and  all  the  Northern  ci- 
ties. Central  money  ranges  from  25  to  30  ^ 
cent  discount.  State  6 ^ cent  Bonds  are  in  de- 
mand at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Alabama  notes 
20  @ 25  ^ cent  discount. 
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MR.  FOOTE’S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

“A  good  agriculturist  will  neglect  no  means  of  form' 
ing  dung  heaps;  it  ought  to  be  his  lirst  and  daily  care> 
for  without  dung  there  is  no  harvest.” — Chaptul. 

PREMMI.VARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

That  vegetation  annually  appropriates  to  it- 
sell’  and  thus  removes  IVom  the  soil,  a certain 
amount  of  nuti  ative  principles;  and  that  the  re- 
moval of  a succession  of  crops,  without  some 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  manures,  will 
gradually  impoverish,  and,  if  carried  lar  enough, 
ultimately  exhaust  the  soil,  are  pi'opositions  so 
manifestly  true  as  to  require  no  illustration. — 
We  every  where  see  that  the  progress  last  indi- 
cated, is  .sure  to  be  followed  by  a gradual  change 
in  the  color  and  texture  of  the  soil,  and  by  a pro- 
portionate diminution  of  its  vegetable  products, 
until.  If  not  arrested,  the  final  result  is  absolute 
sterility. 

The  truth  of  the  converse  of  these  proposi- 
tions is  equally  evident.  Take  an  old  field 
which  has  been  reduced  to  l?arrenness  by  an  un- 
relenting system  of  cropping  without  compensa- 
tion, and  restore  to  it  a portion  of  those  vege- 
table matters  by  the  abstraction  of  which  its 
poverty  has  been  occasioned,  and  amendment  is 
at  once  the  con.sequence.  Repeat  the  operation 
and  a further  progress  towards  fertility  is  made; 
extend  it  sufficiently  far,  and  the  face  of  nature 
is  entirely  renewed,  and  every  symptom  ot  a 
full  recovery  exhibited. 

From  these,  and  other  kindred  considerations 
readily  suggested  to  the  reflecting  mind,  we 
draw  the  tollowing 

INFERENCES. 

1.  That  the  appropriate  food  of  vegetation 
is  lor  the  most  part,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  ultimate  results  of  vegetation  itself,  modifi- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  animal  organism  and  the 
several  processes  of  fermentation. 

2.  That  a limited  amount  only  of  the  lood  ol 
vegetation  is  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of 
.«oil. 

3.  That  a single  crop  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  soil,  without  diminishing,  to  a certain 
extent,  its  capabilities  for  supporting  vegetable 
life. 

4.  That  an  uninterrupted  cropping  of  any 
given  portion  ol  soil,  without  remuneration, 
will  at  length  infallibly  reduce  it  to  sterility. 

5.  That  the  original  fertility  of  any  given 
portion  of  soil  can  only  be  maintained  by  faith- 
fully restoring  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  manures,  an 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  equal  to  that  which 
is  annually  abstracted  from  it. 

6.  That  an  impoverished  soil  can  only  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  fertility  by  the  application 
to  it  ol  an  amount  of  vegetable  matter  greater 
than  that  which  is  annually  taken  from  it. 

7.  The  most  exhausted  lands  cannot  only  be 
regenerated,  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soid,  but  rai.s- 
ed  above  the  highest  point  of  their  original  fer- 
tility. 

8.  That  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  our  cultivated  soil,  is  proof  conclu- 
sive that  all  the  resources  of  the  farm  have  not, 
in  general,  been  put  in  requisition. 

9.  That  the  secret  of  all  good  farming  lies  in 
the  skillful  management  and  judicious  applica- 
of  home  made  manures. 

10.  That  it  is  ol  the  highest  importance  to 
the  agriculturist  to  study  more  carelully  the  na- 


ture of  the  soil,  the  wants  of  vegetable  life,  and 
the  mutual  relations  and  dependances  of  the  soil 
and  vegetation;  and  above  all  to  cast  about  him 
and  explore  the  sources  of  those  animal,  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  substances,  the  proper  applica- 
tion ol  which  to  his  cultivated  fields,  is  not  only 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  their  increased 
fertility,  but  the  certain  harbinger  il  coupled 
with  economy,  of  competence  at  least,  if  not  of 
allluence. 

DEFINITION  OF  MANURE. 

Manure  is  a term  of  almost  unlimited  appli- 
cation— embracing  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  substances — including,  indeed,  v hat- 
ever  can  be  named  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  capable  of  improving  and 
fertilizing  the  .soil.  Says  the  author  of  British 
Husbandry,  “Any  thing  whatever  may  be  call- 
-ed  manure,  which,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  rec- 
tifies its  defects,  corrects  any  bad  quality,  or 
either  stimulates  it  to  yield  or  stores  ii  with  nu- 
triment.” Any  cla.ss  of  so  heterogeneous  a 
mass  of  sub.stances  which  should  at  once  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  agricultural  chemi.st,  and  in- 
telligible to  the  merely  practical  lariner,  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science,  be 
attempted  with  any  prospect  of  success.  A 
practical  cla.ssification  alone,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  called  lor  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  simplest  will 
be  chosen. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MANURES. 

From  the  earliest  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  manures,  down  to  a very  recent  period,  ma- 
nures have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  nutra- 
tive  and  stimulative,  or  such  as  furnish  the  di- 
rect lood  of  plants,  and  those  which  act  as  stim- 
ulanls,  or  excite  to  take  up  and  assimilate  such 
kinds  of  food  as  is  pre.semed  to  them.  In  (he 
first  class  have  been  placed  all  decayed  and  ve- 
getable matter,  farm-yard  manures,  “animal  ex- 
crements, night  soil,  and  such  other  matters  as 
having  been  derived  from,  are  considered  as  ca- 
pable of  being  reconverted  into  vegetable  mat- 
ter. In  the  second  class  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  place  gypsum,  lime,  .sueh  salts  as  are  found 
to  produce  a favorable  effect  on  vegetation,  as 
the  phosphates  of  lime  in  bones,  and  the  nitrates 
existing  in  saltpetre,  soda,  &c. — (Albany  Culti- 
vator, vol.  8,  p.  95.)  To  these  may  be  added  a 
third  class,  consisting  of  variable  mixtures  from 
the  two  former  with  several  kinds  of  earth,  and 
denominated  eemposts.  Thus  we  have  the 
simple  classification  of  all  the  manures  into,  1st, 
Nutrative  Manures,  2d,  Stimulative  Manures, 
and  3d,  Composts. 

NUTRATIVE  MANURES. 

The  great  depositories  of  the  manure.s  of  this 
class  are,  the  barnyard,  the  prggery  and  the  privy 
vault — each  of  which  will  claim  our  attention, 
for  a moment,  in  relation  to  the  causes  which 
operate  to  diminish  the  amount  and  value  of 
their  contents. 

CAUSES  OF  waste. 

How,  then,  are  the  contents  of  these  deposi- 
tories chiefly  liable  to  wastel  We  answer,  1st.  ! 
By  infiltration,  or  soaking  away  into  the  earth; 
2d.  By  evaporation,  or  being  taken  up  by  the  { 
sun  and  winds;  3d.  By  exce.ssive  fenv.ntation, 
in  which  the  heaps  accumulate  so  great  a degree 
of  heat  as  to  dissolve  the  salts  which  they  con- 


tain, and  dissipate  them  in  the  form  of  gaseous 
exhalations;  and  Ilh,  by  drainage,  or  llowing 
away  in  the  currents  of  water  which  are  suftei- 
cd  but  too  often  to  despoil  our  barnyards  of  their 
richest  treasures,  and  to  defile  our  highways, 
and  clog  up  our  ditches  with  that  which  might 
otherwise  fatten  our  cornfields. 

REMEDV  FOR  DRAINAGE. 

To  close  effectually  the  last  named  wa.stegatc, 
it  is  only  nece.ssary  to  excavate  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  yard  as  to  form  a sufficient  reservoir 
for  the  liquids  that  will  naturally  find  their  way 
into  it,  and  carefully  convej’  away  the  droppings 
from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  by  good  con- 
ductors, and  to  turn  the  course  of  any  superflu- 
ous waters  from  liigher  grounds,  by  effective 
trenches. 

REMEDIES  FOR  INFILTRATION  AND  EVAPORATION. 

To  guard  against  infiltration,  let  the  yard,  and 
e.specially  the  excavated  portions  of  it,  receive 
a thorough  coaling  (if  nature  has  not  been  be- 
forehand in  supplying  one,)  of  the  purest  day 
at  command;  and  to  escape  the  mischiefs  of  eva 
poration,  furnish  it  with  an  abundance  of  litter, 
such  as  refuse  straw,  oats,  weeds  and  leaves 
from  the  forest,  together  with  muck,  surface  soil 
from  the  road  sides,  hedges  and  ditches,  or  any 
other  convenient  matters  of  a porous  nature,  to 
absorb  the  liquids,  and  protect  the  Avhole  mass 
from  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  A fur- 
ther securit}’^  will  still  be  found  in  occasionally 
strewing  the  yard  with  plaster,  which,  by  com- 
bining with  the  volatile  portions  of  the  manure, 
and  converting  them  into  .salts  not  volatile,  will 
rob  the  atmosphere  of  its  prey. 

REMEDY  FOR  FERMENTATION. 

Having  taken  the  above  precautions,  little 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  excessive 
fermentation,  except  in  case  of  consic'erable 
piles  of  horse  dung;  and  here  it  will  be  ver>' 
easy  to  avert  the  evil,  either  by  occa.sionally 
spreading  open  the  heaps,  or,  what  is  lar  better, 
by  interlarding  them  at  proper  intervals,  with 
muck  or  surface  soil,  which  will  not  only  effect 
the  object  in  question,  but  absorbing  the  juices 
of  the  pile,  become  of  equal  value  with  the 
dung. 

value  of  LIQ.UID  MANURE. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  principal 
effort  of  the  fanner,  in  the  preseiA'ation  of  ni« 
manures,  must  be  directed  to  their  liquid  por- 
tions— these  portions  not  only  being  by  far  the 
most  exposed  to  loss,  but  possessing  a superiority 
in  value  which  renders  ttonr  loss  irreparable.  I his^ 
last  sentiment,  involving  as  it  does  a subject  ot 
vital  interest  in  agriculture,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  illustrating  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral authorities. 

“The  greatest  value  should  be  attached  to  the 
liquid  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  when  a 
manure  is  de.sired  which  shall  supply  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.  The  greatest  part  of  a superabund- 
ant crop,  or,  in  other  words,  the  increa.-^  of 
growth  which  is  in  our  power,  can  1:^  obtained 
exclusively  by  their  means.  When  it  is  consi- 
! dered  that  with  every  pound  of  ammonia  that 
escapes,  a loss  of  si.xty  pounds  of  com  is  sus- 
I tained,  and  that  with  every  pound  of  urine  a 
' pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced,  the  differ- 
ence with  which  these  liquid  excrements  are  re- 
garded  is  quite  incomprehensible.  In  most  pic- 
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ces  onl',  the  solid  excrements  impregnated  with 
the  liquid  are  used,  and  the  dung  hills  contain- 
ing tiiese  are  protected  neither  irom  evaporation 
nor  from  rain.  The  solid  excrements  contain 
the  insoluble,  the  liquids  all  the  soluble  phos- 
phates, and  the  latter  contain  likewise  all  the 
potash  which  existed  as  organic  salt  in  the  plants 
consumed  by  the  animal.” — Liebig's  Organic 
Ckvnistry, 

“Liquid  manure  consists  in  a great  degree  of 
the  urine  of  various  animals,  which  during  its 
decomposition,  exhales  a larger  quantity  of  am- 
monia than  any  other  species  of  excrement. — 
Now  all  kinds  of  corn  contain  nitrogen,  and 
consequently  any  manure  which  yields  a ready 
supply  of  ammonia,  must  cause  a fuller  deve- 
lopement  of  those  parts  of  the  plants  which  are 
of  the  greatest  use  to  man.  Even  the  kind  of 
animal  manure  usually  employed  in  this  coun- 
try owes  its  elRcacy,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on 
the  ammonia  present,  to  the  urine,  rather  than  to 
the  solid  excrement  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and 
hence  becomes  materially  deteriorated  in  this  re- 
spect, when  the  more  liquid  portions  are  allow- 
ed to  drain  oiF  from  it.” — Dauby’s  Lectures  on 
Agricuh  ure. 

“The  quantity  ol  liquid  manure  produced  by 
one  cow  aimually,  is  equal  to  fertilizing  li  acres 
of  ground,  producing  effects  as  durable  as  do  the 
solid  evacuations.  A cord  of  loam,  saturated 
wuth  urine,  is  equal  to  a cord  of  the  best  rolled 
dung.  If  the  liquid  and  solid  evacuations,  in- 
cluding the  litter,  are  kept  separate,  and  soaking 
up  the  liquid  by  loam,  it  has  been  found  they 
will  manure  land,  in  proportion  by  bulk  of  7 li- 
quid to  6 solid,  w'hile  their  actual  value  is  as  2 
to  1.  One  hundred  pounds  of  cow’s  urine  af- 
ford 25  lbs.  of  the  most  powerful  salts  which 
have  ever  been  used  by  farmers.  The  simple 
statement  then  in  figures,  of  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  solid  and  liquid  evacuations  of  a 
cow,  should  impress  upon  all  the  importance  of 
saving  the  last  in  preference  to  the  first. — Dana’s 
Muck  AIanual,p.  171. 

“Urine  is  always  a most  valuable  manure. — 
No  farmer  should  permit  it  to  run  to  waste,  but 
should  so  prepare  his  cattle  yard  by  loam  or 
swamp  muck,  and  by  plaster,  as  to  save  these 
invaluable  products  of  his  stables,  and  of  bis 
own  dw'elling.  As  the  urine  is  commonly  mix- 
ed Avith  the  solid  excrements  in  the  barn  yard  or 
cattle  yard,  it  increases  the  value  of  this  ma- 
nure, it  promotes  its  decay,  and  adds  its  orvn 
salts;  but  if  the  rvhole  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  atmo.spheric  agents,  it  facilitates  their 
action,  and  aids  in  depreciating  its  value;  hence 
it  is  generally  wholly  lost  to  the  farm.  Farm- 
ers ought  to  know  this,  and  to  be  apprized  of 
the  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of  their  manure  is 
v/asted.” — Gray’s  Etevients  of  Agriculture/p.  502. 

“Upon  nearly  all  onr  farms  the  dung  of  quad- 
rupeds is  exposed  to  the  open  air,  without  the 
protection  of  a shed,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  stables;  and  is  thus  washed  by  the  rains, 
which  carry  off  all  the  salts,  urine  and  soluble 
juices,  and  form  at  the  foot  of  the  mass  a rivulet 
of  blackish  fluid,  which  is  either  wholly  evapo- 
rated or  lost  in  the  ground.  In  proportion  as 
fermentation  advances,  new  soluble  combina- 
tions are  formed,  so  that  all  the  nutritive  and 
stimulating  principles  of  the  dung  gradually  dis- 
appears, till  there  remain  only  some  weak  por- 
tions of  the  manure,  intermingled  with  stalks  of 
straw  which  have  lost  all  their  goodness. — Chap- 
taVs  AgnciMural  Chemistry^  p.  55. 

A VALUABLE  HINT. 

“To  remedy  as  much  as  possible  an  abuse  so 
injurious  to  agriculture,  it  is  necessary  at  least 
to  dig  a deep  ditch  to  receive  all  the  juices  which 
fiow  from  the  dunghill,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  used  in  the  spring  on  upon  the  corn  or  grass 
lands;  or  that  they  may  be  preserved  to  water 
the  grass  lands  rvith  after  the  first  morving.  A 
large  cask  fixed  upon  a small  cart,  and  rv^hich 
can  be  filled  by  means  of  a hand  pump,  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  pui'pose.  Beneath  the  tap  of  the 
cask  must  be  fitted  a narrow  chest  about  four 
feet  long,  rvith  the  bottom  pierced  with  holes, 


through  Avhich  the  liquor  may  be  scattered. — 
This  mode  of  rvatering,  when  used  after  mow- 
ing, produces  wonderful  qhects  upon  the  crop  of 
the  folloAving  year.” — Ib. 

AN  EXPERIMENT. 

In  confirmation  of  the  statement  last  quoted, 
the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  notice  an  experi- 
ment with  liquid  manure  made  by  himself  du- 
ring the  past  year.  Some  150  gallons  of  liquid 
W'ere  dipped  in  the  month  of  October,  from  an 
excavation  beneath  his  horse  stable,  and  evenly 
distributed  over  a small  area  (perhaps  20  square 
rods,)  of  old  meadorv  land,  the  soil  a stifi  day 
loam,  on  wffiich  but  little  grass  had  grown  for 
four  or  five  years.  When  that  area  was  mowed 
about  the  first  of  August  last,  it  wms  judged  to 
yield  at  the  rate  of  at  least  three  tons  to  the  acre! 
An  increase  of  certainly  not  less  than  five  to 
one,  and  attributable  to  no  other  assignable 
cause  than  that  dressing  of  liquid  manure,  of 
which  too  a considerable  portion  must  have  been 
made  of  rvater. 

[To  be  contiimed.] 


BOMMEK’S  MANURE— NO  HUMBUG. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Bommer  is  presented 
to  the  public  under  circumstances  rvhich  ought 
to  inspire  confidence.  If  tve  were  wffiolly  de- 
pendent on  Mr.  Bommer  and  his  agents  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  efficiency  and  utility 
ol  his  method,  Ave  might  even  in  this  case,  re- 
gard it  as  entitled  to  a candid  investigation,  es- 
pecially Avhen  it  is  understood  that  we  knoAV  no- 
thing in  their  characters  calculated  to  excite  our 
suspicions,  or  in  the  system  of  the  process,  in- 
compatible Avith  the  principles  of  sound  philoso- 
phy. As  it  regards  Mr.  Bommer’s  personal 
character,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  we 
knoAV  nothing  against  it,  Avhile  the  valuable  im- 
provement which  he  has  introduced  among  the 
agriculturists  of  our  countiy,  very'  naturally  in- 
spires us  Avith  sentiments  of  profound  respect  for 
him  as  a gentleman  of  scientific  research,  and 
of  a discriminating  judgment.  His  theory  has 
past  the  ordeal  of  a careful  examination  by  dis- 
interested gentlemen,  whose  attainments  in  sci- 
ence pre-eminently  qualified  them  to  trace  its 
harmony  Avith  the  most  approved  principles  of 
philosophy.  The  practical  utility  of  the  system 
has  been  tested  both  by  jntblic  and  private  ex- 
periments, and  in  every  case  Avhere  the  princi- 
ples of  the  theory  have  been  fairly  carried  out, 
it  has  resulted  Avith  complete  success.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  method  are  so  diversified  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated  with- 
out a careful  examination.  While  I shall  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  importance  of  nutritious 
manure  is  generally  acknoAvledged  by  the  far- 
mers of  New  England,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
in  a majority  of  cases  essential  losses  are  sus- 
tained in  this  article  for  the  want  of  a well  ad- 
justed system.  The  method  of  Mr.  Bommer 
furnishes  a sy.stem  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  saving  every  thing  that  is  available,  and  in 
using  all  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  ex- 
pedition Avith  which  decomposition  is  carried  on 
by  this  method,  has  very  justly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  presents  inducements 
for  general  adoption,  which  it  AArouldseem  that 
the  most  inveterate  prejudice  could  not  resist. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  “time  is  money,”  it  is  emphatically  true  in 
respect  to  the  time  Avhich  is  saA^ed  by  this  rapid 
process  in  converting  articles,  w'hich  are  fre- 
quently wasted,  into  the  most  valuable  manure, 
in  a feAV  days,  in.stead  of  requiring  ayear  to  con- 
summate the  object  in  a manner  far  less  effec- 
tual. It  is  certainly  no  trifling  advantage  which 
is  derived  from  this  method,  that  the  germinat- 
ing powers  of  all  weeds,  submitted  to  decompo- 
sition by  this  process,  will  be  utterly  destro3''ed; 
and  that  jmrd  or  stable  manure,  in  Avhich  foul 
seed  is  suspected  to  exist,  may  be  essentially 
improved  in  quality  by  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment, while  everj^  kind  of  seed  in  the  manure 
will  be  incapable  of  vegetating.  In  locations 
Avhere  sea-w^eeds  or  other  vegetable  matters  are 


easily  obtained,  AAfliich  are  difficult  to  decompose 
by  any  ordinary  process,  Mr.  Bommer’s  method 
must  prove  an  ine.stimable  benefit  to  such  as 
avail  themselves  of  its  use.  But  if  we  add  to 
the  aboA'e  the  advantages  of  earth  and  liquid 
manures,  and  also  Mr.  Bommer’s  plan  of  aug- 
menting stable  or  yard  manure,  and  the  process 
which  Avill  soon  be  communicated  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  method  of  a cheap  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  converting  muck  and  peat  into 
good  manure,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  amount  of  profit  Avhich  Avill  re.sult  to  com- 
munity if  these  improvements  should  be  gene- 
rally adopted. — Coil.  Farmer’s  Gazette. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 

We  remember  the  time  Avhen  farmers  used  to 
let  their  heaps  of  manure  remain  through  the 
summer,  fermenting  and  sending  off  the  gases, 
Avhich  are  the  finest  and  most  Amluable  parts  of 
the  manure.  Sometimes  the  heap  Avould  be 
nearly  hot  enough  to  produce  spomaneous  com- 
bustion. We  once  put  some  potatoes  in  a heap 
of  fermenting  manure  to  sprout  them,  and  in  a 
feAV  days,  on  examination,  aa'c  found  that  they 
were  done,  being  completely  roasted. 

Besides  the  great  waste  from  fermentation, 
the  manure  Avas  drenched  with  rains;  and  the 
soluble  parts,  the  best  that  remained,  AA'ere  car- 
ried awa}’-,  and  frequently  deposited  wffiere  they 
were  not  needed.  Thus  by  “fire  and  flood”  all 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure  Avere  dis- 
sipated and  carried  aw-ay.  Then  the  manure 
Avas  black  and  mellow,  and  farmers  considered 
it  in  fine  condition  for  Indian  corn  or  other 
crops  for  the  next  season.  So  it  AAms  hauled  out 
in  the  fall,  and  deposited  in  the  field  for  that 
purpose.  How  much  wms  lost  in  this  A\'ay  we 
cannot  tell,  perhaps  one  third  by  the  escape  of 
gases,  and  another  third  might  be  carried  aAAmy 
in  solution,  for  the  stream  from  the  manure  Avas 
dark  and  rich. 

Manure  should  never  ferment  wdthout  being 
well  covered  Avith  loam  or  some  substance  to 
absorb  the  gases;  and  when  applied  to  the  soil, 
it  should  be  covered  immediately;  and  if  the 
soil  be  light  and  porous  it  should  be  coA^ered  a 
good  depth  or  the  gases  Avill  escape.  If  manure 
in  the  heap  is  likely  to  ferment  before  it  can  be 
conveniently  applied  to  the  soil,  and  it  be  not 
convenient  to  cover  it  with  loam,  or  anything  to 
receive  and  retain  the  gases,  it  may  be  OA’er- 
hauled  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  keep  it  cool.  It 
is  better  to  spread  out  manure  before  fermenta- 
tion commences,  though  it  Avill  lose  sometliing 
by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  air,  than  to  let  i! 
remain  to  heat  in  the  heap.  For  AA'hen  in  a heap 
the  decomposition  is  rapid  and  the  loss  great. — 
When  spread  out  and  exposed,  the  fermentation 
is  sloAV  and  the  loss  in  a given  time  compara- 
tively small. 

Some  writers  recommend  preparing  manure 
for  crops  by  alloAving  it  to  ferment  before  appli- 
ed to  the  soil,  but  this  method  is  very  injudi- 
cious, unless  some  method  is  taken  to  retuin  tke 
gases.  Partially  decomposed  manure  is  good 
to  give  plants  an  early  start,  but  the  support  thus 
given  soon  fails,  and  if  there  be  not  other  ma- 
nure or  rich  soil,  the  plant  fails  in  a measure 
before  the  crop  is  matured.  We  prefer  appl}-- 
ing  manure  before  fermentation,  that  the  gases 
may  enrich  the  soil  and  make  it  light  and  mel- 
loAAL  In  this  case  if  there  be  not  a rich  soil  to 
give  the  plants  a start  in  the  first  of  the  year’,  it 
may  be  Avell  to  apply  ashes  or  poudrette,  or 
something  to  give  them  an  early  start,  if  any 
thing  of  the  kind  can  be  procured  AA’ith  economy. 

We  have  found  that  though  old  manure  grt^es 
the  plant  a good  color  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
first  of  the  season,  the  crop  is  usually  lighter 
than  when  manure  is  applied  in  its  full  strength, 
that  gives  an  abundance  of  nutriment  to  the 
plants  when  the  crop  is  matured,  this  being  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed.  When  old  ma- 
nure, or  fine  compost  can  be  conA'^eniently  mix- 
ed with  new  manure,  they  ansAver  well,  as  one 
afibrds  food  for  plants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  other  in  the  latter  part. 

Boston  Cultivator. 
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FRIENDLY  ADVICE  TO  THE  SMALL  FARMER. 
PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PLACE  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  DUNG  HEAP, 

Fanners  have  generally  found  out  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a dung  pit  instead  of  a dung 
heap;  but  still  the  rich  drainage  of  the  dung  is 
much  of  it  allowed  to  run  away.  'J'he  urine 
from  the  stables,  &c.,  does  not  hall  of  it  run  in- 
to the  dung,  though  it  is  the  best  partt,he  essence 
of  the  whole;  and  the  privy  manure,  which  is 
belter  still,  is  mostly  neglected  altogether. 

All  drainings  from  the  stables,  cow  houses 
and  styes,  should  run  into  the  pit,  and  the  ov'er- 
flowings  should  be  caught  in  another  pit,  to 
throw  back  in  dry  vv'eather. 

The  following  is  a cheap  and  effectual  meth- 
od of  doing  all  this: 

When  convenient,  the  pit  should  be  on  the 
north  side  of  a wall  or  of  some  trees,  to  shade 
off  the  sun;  or  under  shed,  to  keep  otf  both 
wind  and  rain.  But  these  advantages  cannot 
always  be  had  without  too  much  cost. 

Having  selected  the  best  place  for  your  pit, 
first  lay  in  way  soil,  peat,  or  any  soil  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  that  of  your  farm,  and  giv'e 
it  a hollow  surface  like  a great  tea  sauser.  Up- 
on this  lay  potato  stalks,  and  any  other  vegeta- 
ble matters,  eas}^  to  ferment,  and  hereupon  a lay- 
er of  dung.  Next  a layer  of  v'egetable  matter, 
as  peat,  turf,  bark,  rotten  weeds,  ferns,  leaves  or 
any  king  of  dead  v’-egetable,  to  increase  your 
quantity;  and  so  every  week,  cover  your  dung 
from  the  stables,  styes,  &c.,  with  three  or  four 
limes  as  much  dead  vegetable  matter;  thus  mak- 
ing up  your  heap  in  alternate  layers.  The  urine 
should  all  run  into  the  pit  from  stables  and  all, 
by  narrow  drains,  where  it  will  not  be  much  ex- 
])osed  to  evaporation;  and  another  such  drain 
should  lead  from  it  to  a low'er  pit,  to  catch  the 
overflowings  when  there  are  any,  and  keep  them 
to  throw  back  upon  the  dung  in  diy  times.  This 
lower  pit  should  be  deeper  and  smaller  than  the 
pther,  and  must  nev’er  be  allowed  to  oveihow,  as 
that  would  be  waste.  It  may  contain  cabbage 
.stumps  and  other  things  difficult  to  work,  which 
mav'  be  throvvm  back  upon  the  heap  as  they  rot. 

The  lower  pit  may  be  used  as  a store  of  liquid 
manure,  for  watering  your  com  in  Mayor  June; 
which  giv'es  it  a start,  and  much  strengthens  its 
growth.  In  leaky  ground,  the  bottom  of  the 
pits  should  be  stauiiched  with  clay,  and  stones 
or  gravel  stamped  in  to  harden  it. 

The  privy  should  discharge  into  the  large  pit, 
if  po.ssible,  or  else  into  the  small  one;  and  coal 
ashes  (but  not  wood  ashes)  are  good  to  throw 
w'here  this  comes  out.  Saw  dust,  or  turf  dust 
from  the  stacks,  do  very  well.  House  washings, 
as  soap-suds,  &c.  should  also  be  thrown  on  the 
heap;  but  the  wash  of  the  country  and  heavy 
floods  of  rain  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  it, 
but  be  led  into  the  meadows  by  other  channels. 

In  wet  seasons  the  top  should  be  slanted  to 
turn  off  the  rain. 

Each  layer  of  dung  being  covered  with  a layer 
of  peat  or  other  dead  vegetable  matter,  the  whole 
heap,  when  finished,  should  be  cru-sted  over  with 
way  soil  or  other  earth,  to  retain  the  vapors. 

The  fermentation  will  be  slower,or  quicker, 
a.s  it  is  more  or  le.s.s  covered  and  compressed. 

Wherever  your  heaps  are  made,  whether  in 
the  yard  or  the  field,  give  them  a bed  of  some 
sort  to  absorb  the  drainage,  and  crust  them  over 
with  soil,  and  mix  up  with  the  dung  before 
spreading.  The  drainage  carries  down  the 
strength  of  the  heap;  sometimes  enough  to  kill 
the  .seed  in  the  place  where  the  heap  stood; 
whilst  it  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit if  spread  out  with  the  dung. — Ph/.  Il  rald. 


Cultivation  of  Wheat. — We  find  in  the 
Farmers’  Magazine,  that  the  Chelmsford  Club 
decide,  from  experience,  that  salt  and  lime  ap- 
plied to  the  seed  of  wheat,  (probably  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  here  in  the  U.  States,) 
are  destructive  to  the  slug  and  wire-worm;  and 
that  lime  is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  both  before  and 
after  sowing  it;  that  a good  clover  ley  is  best 
calculated  to  produce  a good  crop  of  vv’heat,  and 
a bean  or  pea  etch  is  the  next  best  preparation. 


L1MIN(;.-UIST. 

Sandy  Spri.ng,  jMahyland. 

Nolwilh.s‘anding  “it  is  di.scouraging  to  preach 
to  a deaf  congregation,’’  yet,  wliencvcr  it  np-  . 
pears  from  its  effect,  there’  is  any  improvement  ; 
in  the  morals  or  practices  of  the  congregalion,  | 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pcrsevercil  in;  and  l 
even  if  the  improvement  is  but  slight,  it  ih  es 
not  le.sscn  the  obligation  on  those  who  may  | 
have  a knowledge  of  facts  which  may  be  of  u.se  i 
to  others,  to  communicate  them.  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  1 have  been  induced  to  throw 
in  my  mite,  by  way  of  furnishing  a few  tacts 
with  regard  to  the  use  and  effects  of  lime  in 
this  neighborhood,  to  which  1 find  some  refer- 
ence made  in  a letter  from  the  present  editor  to 
William  M.  Peyton,  of  Roanoke,  published  in 
the  January  number,  new  scries.  Farmers’  Re- 
gister. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  years  since,  one  of  our 
fanners,  living  on  .some  of  the  most  unproduc- 
tive land  in  our  county,  situated  about  six  mile.s 
from  the  limestone  quarries,  was  induced  to  try 
the  eflects  of  lime  in  larger  quantities  than  h’e 
had  applied  it  some  thirty  years  lielore.  He  had 
then  become  discouraged,  by  seeing  no  eflect 
from  it,  owing,  as  he  afterwards  found,  to  the 
small  quantity  used,  say  about  twent3'-fiv'e bush- 
els to  the  acre.  He  soon  found  the  beneficial 
effect  very  great,  and  he  wanted  no  other  stimu- 
lant than  the  increase  of  crops,  to  induce  him  to 
persist  in  its  application.  From  the  example  of 
the  individual  abov^e  alluded  to,  I think  is  main- 
ly attributable  the  great  improvement  in  the  land 
and  crops  in  this  neighborhood  from  the  use  of 
lime. 

There  are  now  within  fiv'e  miles  of  our  point 
more  than  twenty  lime  kilns,  and  all  have  been 
erected  within  the  time  above  mentioned,  most- 
ly all  ot  which  belong  to  farmers,  who  haul  the 
stone  from  one  to  seven  miles,  and  burn  it  at 
home,  with  tlieir  ovvm  wood;  deeming  it  a cheap- 
er and  better  plan  than  to  purchase  the  lime. — 
The  greater  part  of  them  have  purchased  quar- 
ries, for  some  of  which  as  high  as  S800  and 
SIOOO  per  acre  has  been  paid.  1 have  one  con- 
taining rather  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre, 
for  which,  I have  no  doubt,  I could  to-morrow, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  obtain  S300, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  more  than  §1200 
per  acre.  7\nd  this  from  men  who  have  work- 
ed for  their  money,  and  not  dispo.sed  to  expend 
it  on  a “bubble.” 

Now  as  to  the  effects  of  lime.  I think  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  upon  an  average,  thro’- 
out  the  neighborhood,  the  application  of  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  after  the  expiration  of  from 
one  to  three  years,  has  trebled  the  crops;  in  some 
instances  much  more,  and  in  a few  po.ssibly  less. 
Various  quantities  have  been  applied,  from  50 
to  lOObushels,  butnol  more  than  the  latter  quan- 
tity, to  much  extent,  that  I am  aware  of  My 
own  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  largest  quantity, 
particularly  of  the  kind  of  lime  that  we  have 
access  to,  which  has  a good  deal  of  sand  in  it, 
and  I would  put  on  two,  or  even  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  vvitliout  any  fear  of  injury, 
either  to  the  present  or  future  crops.  I have  seen 
clover  growing  luxuriantly  out  ol  a bed  of  lime, 
(where  a lump  had  slacked  after  spreading,)  of 
.500  or  1000  bushels  to  the  acre. 

1 will  now  state  a few  results  from  my  own 
application  of  lime. 

About  ten  years  since,  I had  .some  lime  put, 
by  way  of  experiment,  on  some  v'ery  poor  land, 
at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I had  recently  purchased  it,  and  that  the 
land  was  poor,  may  be  inleired  from  the  price  I 
paid  for  it;  say  $2  05  per  acre.  It  had  been  al- 
ways rented  out.  It  had  been  cultivated  under 
the  /rno  skift  system  that  prevails  here  to  a great 
extent;  that  is,  com  alternate  with  oats.  In  the 
spring  of  1811  I took  possession.  This  piece 
was  sowed  with  oats  and  clover,  and  at  harvest, 
there  was  at  least  three  bushels  of  oats  on  the 
limed  ground,  to  one  on  that  adjoining,  and  a 
much  greater  difference  in  the  clover.  By  the 
fall  of  18-12,  there  was  scarcely  a sprig  of  clover 


on  the  ground  not  limed,  and  on  that  limed  it  is 
now  well  sol. 

Another  piece  of  ground  1 jiloughed  in  the 
spr  ing  of  le  d.  containing  rather  Ics-.  than  one 
and  a half  nro  s,  iw.'  lliii.I.s  of  \vhi<  h had  been 
cullivaled  uiuier  the  two  shift  .sysuin,  the  great- 
er pan  of  the  time  for  the  hi'-t  half  ceiituiy;  the 
balance  find  grown  up  with  sas-alias  iaishes 
and  sedge  giass,  and  liad  pr  ‘hably  b r'uKiv-  so 
poor  some  twenty  or  iwciev  five  vear.-  ago,  that 
it  was  given  up.  Alter  ploughing  the  whole 
about  six  inches  deep,  1 spn  a I l(K>  hu  -h.d.s  ol 
lime  to  the  acre,  together  with  the  luanun  from 
the  straw  of  about  70  bushels  of  oat.s,  am  a fi-w 
bushels  of  slacked  aches  which  the  trnant  had 
left.  It  was  then  well  harrowed  and  plant  .!  in 
potatoes.  The  product  about  100  bu>he!s.  I 
then  seeded  it  with  wheat,  with  a slight  on  - ing 
of  manure,  obtained  principally  from  penning 
five  head  of  cattle  at  night  through  the  summer, 
and  at  haiwe-st  cut  nearly  111  busliels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  It  was  somewhat  affected  with  rust, 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  grain,  for  that  was  as 
fine  and  plump  as  1 almost  ever  .saw.  V hethcr 
the  lime  had  the  effect  to  prevent  iLs  being  more 
injured  by  rust,  I cannot  say,  but  ol  thi-.  1 am 
confident,  that  some  of  my  neighbors,  w hose 
land  previous  to  liming  was  as  good  or  iictter 
than  mine,  did  not  raise  more  than  lu  ll' the 
quaniitj',  and  that  inferior  in  quality,  being  much 
injured  by  rust. 

Tlie  theory  ol  lime  affording  nutriment  to  the 
grain  of  wheat  more  particularly  ilian  to  the. 
straw,  is  strongly  supported  by  facts,  and  as  it 
regards  clover.  1 have  recently  been  info’  ined 
by  the  owner  of  a mill  for  getting  out  the  ed, 
that  the  clover  seed  was  more  perfect  rai-  d on 
limed  ground,  and  was  worth  from  $1  to  -1  50 
more  per  bushel,  than  that  grown  on  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  country  without  lime. 

But  if  I were  to  slate  one-fourth  of  the  suc- 
cessful results  Irom  the  use  of  lime  in  thi  ^ part 
of  the  country,  the  limits  of  a Register  would 
hardly  suffice,  and  1 will  therefore  conclude  this 
with  a remark  made  .some  years  since,  by  Dr. 
Black  of  Delaware,  and  in  which  I iully  con- 
cur, viz:  “Although  at  first  view  it  seems  para- 
doxical, that  lime  makes  a .stiff  .soil  light,  and  a 
light  .soil  still',  comparatively  speaking  this  is 
certainly  so.  Itmake.s  all  .soils  rich,  and  this 
merges  all  distinctions.” — Farmers'  Jtc^istt  r. 


Cutti.vg  Asparagus. — I stumbled  accidental- 
ly, and  from  careles.sness,  several  years  since 
upon  the  plan  of  cutting  A.sparagus,  which  1 
have  since  recommended  very  highly;  which  is 
not  to  cut  it  below  the  ground,  as  usual,  but  to 
allow  it  to  grow  Irom  filteen  inches  to  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  cut  off  about  one  foot  of 
the  lop.  By  doing  so,  almost  the  whole  will  be 
equally  tender  and  well  flavored;  while  in  the 
old  way,  only  an  inch  or  two  is  eatable.  1 1 is  a 
fact,  that  Asparagus  does  not  become  tender  un- 
til it  turns  green.  1 always  thought  it  a poor 
vegetable,  until  I cultivated  it,  and  gathered  it 
as  above;  and  now  I find  it  one  of  the  best.  1 
think  also,  that  there  is  a great  deal  more  luss, 
(pardon  the  word,  as  uncla.ssical,  but  very  exr 
pressive,)  made  about  the  cultivation  of  Aspar- 
agus, than  there  is  any  need  for.  I wouhi  say, 
make  beds  three  feet  apart,  as  if  lor  cotton,  lay 
your  roots  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
alley,  haul  the  betl  back  upon  them,  cover  them 
well  with  fresh  stable  or  other  .strong  manure, 
immediately  and  every  year;  and  it  they  are 
planted  early  in  the  winter,  you  may  cut  them 
twelve  or  fourteen  mouths  after.  They  may 
not  possibly  be  as  large  as  candles,  but  none  the 
less  palatable  for  that,  nor  bear  any  the  worse 
for  it — at  lca.st  I have  not  found  it  so.  If  you 
live  on  a sea-island,  and  can  make  a bed  in 
salt  land,  you  will  find  it  thrive  to  your  .satis- 
faction; and  if  you  live  in  the  interior,  empty 
all  refu-se-salt  and  salt  substances  upon  your  bed 
a--  its  specific  manure. — S'aUhern  Agriculturalist . 

There  ate  cases,  in  which  a little  common 
scn.se  is  of  more  worth  than  a great  deal  of  cal- 
culation. 
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GAIVIA  GRASS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir— 1 have  a half  pint  olGama  Grass 
seed,  sent  me  by  a friend,  and  small  as  is  the 
quantity,  I estimate  it  as  well  worth  sowing  and 
taking  good  care  of.  I saw  some  few  years  ago 
in  some  newspaper,  I think,  some  account  of  an 
acre  of  this  grass  seed  in  Alabama,  which 
yielded  near  three  tons  of  hay  at  a single  mow- 
ing, and  was  mown  six  or  seven  times  a year, 
(in  that  climate) — I have  searched  your  Amer- 
ican Farmer  for  years  back,  including  those 
published  many  years  ago,  and  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator for  three  or  four  years  back,  and  can  find 
nothing  about  Gama  Grass — and  have  to  re- 
quest you,  or  through  you,  some  of  your  many 
correspondents,  some  information  about  it,  such 
as,  in  what  kind  oi  soil  (wet  or  dry)  should  it 
be  sown'?  at  what  period?  how  much  seed  to  an 
acre?  the  best  mode  of  making  good  hay  of  it? 
where  the  seed  can  be  procured?  and  other  in- 
formation that  may  be  useful  to  one  desirous  to 
raise  it  and  make  it  beneficial — how  to  save  the 
seed,  and  when?  how  much  hay  should  it  yield 
per  acre?  how  often  cut?  the  cost  of  the  seed? — 
And  the  same  information  and  description  is  de- 
sired of  Lucerne, 

Your  compliance  through  your  very  valuable 
“Farmer,”  will  oblige  your  subscriber  and  obe- 
dient servant,  Wm.  Cook. 

Describe  the  seed,  their  size,  shape,  color,  &c. 

REPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

The  American  Farmer  is  full  of  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  and  produce 
of  Gama  Grass— but  as  our  correspondent  may, 
possibly,  not  have  convenient  access  to  the  vol- 
umes containing  it,  we  will  briefly  sketch  such 
parts  as  may  be  necessary  to  subserve  his  pur- 
pose, after  first  answering  the  questions  submit- 
ted to  us. 

Question  1.— In  what  kind  of  soil  (wet  or  dry) 
should  it  be  sown? 

Answer — It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  we  have 
seen  a very  luxuriant  crop  in  a piece  of  wet 
meadow  land,  where  it  had  been  placed  from  ne- 
cessity, though  its  growth  was  very  evidently 
improved  by  a thorough  draining,  to  which  the 
land  was  subsequently  subjected.  The  better 
the  soil,  the  more  luxuriant  will  the  grass  grow. 
If  we  were  to  select  a soil  for  it,  we  should 
ehoose  the  richest  and  deepest  loam  on  our  place; 
for,  from  the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  pen- 
etrate, the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  admitting  of  being  cut,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  should  have  all  the  advantages 
of  depth  and  richness  of  soil,  and  be  unstinting- 
ly  aided  by  copious  supplies  of  manure.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  care  must  be  taken 
to  provide  against  weeds;  and  if  it  be  not  natu- 
rally calcareous,  or  have  been  limed,  lime  should 
be  supplied,  as  like  all  other  grasses  and  grains, 
it  delights  in  that  soil  best  where  lime  abounds. 
Qibes.  2.— When  should  it  be  planted? 

Ans.— As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can 
be  got  in  good  tilth.  Connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  would  remark,  that  aiter  ma- 
nuring the  soil  freely,  it  should  be  ploughed  as 
deep  as  a strong  team  can  well  go;  that  the 
ground  must  then  be  harrowed  until  a fine  tilth 
is  produced,  when  it  must  be  rolled. 

Ques.  3. — How  much  seed  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  have  never  seen  the  quantity  of 
seed  allotted  to  an  acre  named;  but,  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  size  ol  the  seed,  should  pre- 
sume that  half  a bushel  would  be  enough.  The 
customary  manner  and  distance  of  planting,  is 
in  rows,  1 8 inches  apart,  the  plants  12  inches 
asunder,  so  that  it  would  take  29,046  seed  to 
plant  -an  acre;  but  as  many  of  the  seed  do  no.t 
borne  up,  we  think  it  best  to  plant  the  seed 
much  closer  in  the  row,  say,  four  inches  only 
apart. 

Qu-es.  4. — What  is  the  best  method  of  making 
hay  of  it?’ 

Ans. — Upon  this  head  there  is  no  difficulty 
Avhatever,  as  it  is  as  easily  cured  as  any  other 
grass,  and  requires  no  more  drjfing  than  timothy, 
orchard  grass,  pr  red  tQp.  In  stacking  it  away. 


a peck  of  salt  to  the  ton  of  hay,  would  greatly 
promote  its  acceptability  to  the  stock. 

Ques.  5. — Where  can  the  seed  be  procured? 

Atis.— We  procure  it  frequently  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  wffiere  it  doubtless  can  be  now  procur- 
ed; but  if  our  correspondent  has  half  a pint  of 
the  seed,  and  it  be  good,  we  would  advise  him  to 
make  a beginning  with  that,  as  should  they  ve- 
getate generally,  they  will  aftbrd  him  a good 
crop  of  seed  next  year,  besides  numerous  plants 
for  transplanting,  as  every  bunch  will  bear 
subdividing,  so  as  to  allpw  him  from  20  to  50 
roots  the  succeeding  spring,  which,  with  the 
seed,  will  enable  him  to  set  out  more  than  an 
acre  the  second  year  after  commencing. 

Ques.  6.— How  often  can  you  cut  the  hay? 

Ans. — In  Alabama,  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na and  Mississippi,  it  has  been  cut  as  oiten  as 
seven  times  in  a season,  and  we  should  think, 
that  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  from  four  to  five 
cuttings  in  a season  might  be  calculated  upon, 
of  from  15  to  18  inches  in  height.  But  to  en- 
sure this  number,  every  cutting  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a top  dressing  of  some  good  rich  com- 
post manure,  as  moul  1 or  rotten  barn  yard  ma- 
nure, and  ashes,  say  ten  bushels  of  either  of  the 
two  first,  to  two  ol  the  latter,  to  be  worked  in 
between  the  rows  with  the  hoe. 

Ques.  7. — How  much  hay  will  it  yield  to  the 
acre? 

Atis. — This  is  a question  we  are  not  prepared 
to  answer,  as  our  experience  is  at  fault  upon 
this  point;  but  here  our  good  and  respected 
friend,  Dr.  Magoffin,  of  Alabama,  is  a resource 
to  M'^hich  we  can  recur  with  a surety  of  obtain- 
ing the  truth.  He  says,  that  “at  each  cutting  a 
number  of  the  smallest  branches  were  weighed, 
and  also  of  the  largest.  None  found  less  than 
5 lbs.  and  many  15  lbs.,  and  some  16  and  17  lbs. 
per  plant  at  each  cutting — and  seven  cuttings  in 
the  season.”  He  says,  also,  that  he  has  dried  it 
into  hay  at  a loss  of  a little  more  than  one-half 
in  weight — viz:  that  14  lbs  of  grass  gave  6 lbs. 
dried  hay.  Now  then,  if  we  take  the  last  yield 
of  a bunch  or  root,  that  is  5 lbs.,  for  our  guide, 
five  such  cuttings  would  give  us  25  lbs.  the  sea- 
son per  root,  of  grass;  at  the  rate  of  loss  named 
by  Dr.  Magoffin,  it  would  give  an  aggregate  of 
10  lbs.  of  hay  at  five  cuttings,  during  the  sea- 
son, for  each  bunch,  so  that  as  there  would  be 
29,040  bunches  on  an  acre,  the  acre,  at  that  rate 
would  yield  290,400  lbs.  of  hay;  but  suppose 
we  take  the  fourth  of  that  quantity  as  the  pro- 
bable product,  and  we  have  36i  tonsas  the  yield 
of  the  acre — and  if  we  carry  the  reduction  still 
further,  and  take  the  fourth  of  36^  we  will  still 
have  above  nine  tons  to  the  acre — if,  however, 
we  take  Mr.  Magoffin’s  minimum  of  5 lbs.  to 
the  bunch,  we  get  the  incredible  quantity  of  145 
1 -5  tons.  That  it  is  tke  most  productive  grass 
in  cultivation,  when  properly  cared  for,  we  have 
no  question;  that  it  is  eminently  calculated  for 
a warm  climate  we  are  equally  certain,  and  be- 
lieve also,  that  it  will  be  well  relished  by  all 
kih3s  of  stock,  if  cut  before  it  becomes  too  rank. 
When  intended  for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  at  least 
once  a month,  the  first  cutting  to  take  place 
when  the  grass  may  be  15  inches  high.  But  as 
our  correspondent  and  every  other  intelligent 
reader  will  admit,  to  get  the  most  out  of  this 
grass,  it  must  be  grown  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  of  situation,  soil,  preparation  of 
soil,  cleanliness  of  culture  and  heavy  manuring. 
The  soil  in  which  it  may  be  grown,  should  have 
lime  in  it,  be  heavily  manured  before  ploughing, 
be  moderately  top-dressed  after  every  cutting; 
the  weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  hand  hoe- 
weeding,  and  the  ground  be  kept  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elements. 

The  seed  in  the  outside  covering  are  some- 
what the  shape  of  castor  oil  beans,  though  much 
smaller,  of  a dusky  yellow  cover. 

In  preparing  them  for  planting,  they  should 
have  four  times  their  quantity  ol  hot  water 
poured  over  them,  and  be  permitted  to  remain 
therein  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  a bed  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  the 
seed  to  be  drilled  at  12  inches  asunder.  When 
they  first  come  up,  they  look  like  corn.  They 


must  be  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  other  intruders 
by  hoeing  and  hand-weeding  the  first  season. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  a matter  of  great  labor  to 
set  a meadow  with  Gama  grass,  and  so  it  is; 
bpt  when  one  reflects,  that  when  once  set,  it  will 
last  for  70  years,  and  that  one  acre  will  give  as 
much  hay  as  ten  set  in  any  other  grass,  the  trou- 
ble, labor  and  cost  should  not  be  permitted  to 
preponderate  against  the  manifold  advantages 
which  belong  to  its  culture. 

Now  what  would  be  the  labor  attending  the 
setting  of  an  acre,  the  plants  being  grown?  Not 
much  more  than  planting  an  acre  in  corn.  With 
two  boys,  ten  years  old,  with  the  plants  in  bask- 
ets, to  drop  them  in  the  furroAvs,  12  inches  apart, 
and  two  men  to  cover  with  the  hoe  and  press 
the  earth  Avith  its  back,  we  Avould  agree  to  plant 
out  an  acre  in  a day,  and  Avhen  this  would  be 
done,  we  would  indulge  in  the  comfortable  re- 
flection, that  AVG  had  perfected  a Avork  Avhich 
wcvuld  last  for  three-score  years  and  ten;  that 
both  ourself  and  our  children  Avere  secured  in 
hay  for  our  stock  during  our  lives.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  yield  of  this  grass — nct- 
Avithstanding  its  long  continuance — notwith- 
standing it  is  nutritive  to  and  relished  by  stock 
of  all  kinds,  such  is  the  aversion  of  the  great 
body  of  agriculturists  to  incurring  any  extra  la- 
bor, that  we  fear  it  never  will  be  successfully 
introduced.  Again,  Ave  have  heard  the  objec- 
tion raised  against  it  that  it  required  to  be  cut 
too  often;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  too  pro- 
ductNe;  for  the  objection  resolves  itsell  into 
this,  let  it  be  tAvisted  as  it  may. 

So  far  as  our  personal  knowledge  of  this 
grass  extends,  Ave  think  that  it  delights  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  that  probably  it  could  not  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  To  the  Southern  States  we 
look  upon  it  as  a God-send,  as  it  Avould,  if  its 
culture  were  generally  attended  to,  enable  their 
planters  to  amply  supply  themseNes,  not  only 
Avith  grass  for  soiling  their  stock  through  the 
summer,  but  Avith  abundance  of  good  pr&A'ender 
for  winter. — American  Farmer. 


Value  op  the  Agricultural  Products  op 
THE  United  States  in  1842. — The  American 
Farmer  publishes  the  following  estimate  of  the 
value  ol  agricultural  products  of  the  U.  States, 
which  it  says  is  based  upon  the  “tabular  esti- 
mate of  the  crops  of  1842,”  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  in  his  Annual  Report  com- 
municated to  Congress.  The  prices  set  down 
are  those  which  prevail  in  this  market,  or  such 
as  are  supposed  to  be  a fair  average  at  other 
places.  The  actual  prices  here  are  designated 
by  the  letter  a,  those  supposed  by  the  letter  s. 


Articles  of 
Produce. 

Q-uanlities 

of  Produce. 

Money  A'alue. 

Wheat, 

102,371,  340  bush,  at  75c 

a$76,738,005 

Barley, 

3,871,622 

do 

at  50c. 

a 1,935,811 

Oats, 

150,833,617 

do 

at  22c. 

o 33,194,326 

Rye, 

22,762,952 

do 

at  50c. 

s 11,381,476 

B’ckwheat 

9,483,409 

do 

at  40c. 

s 3,793,363 

Ind’n  Com 

441,829,246 

do 

at  42c. 

a 185,568,283 

Potatoes,  , 

135,883,381 

do 

at  25c. 

a 33,790,845 

Hay, 

14,053,335 

tons 

at  $10 

s 140,533,550 

Flax  and  > 

158,569^ 

do 

at  $120 

s 19,028,370 

Tobacco, 

194,694,891 

lbs. 

at  6|c, 

s 12,169,330 

Cotton, 

684,333,231 

do 

at  8c. 

s 54,666,658 

Rice, 

94,007,484 

do 

at  2Jc. 

s 2,350,187 

Silk  Co-  > 

244,124 

do 

at  50c. 

a 122,062 

Sugar, 

153,345,199 

do 

at  5c. 

a 7,122,259 

Wine, 

130,748 

gals 

at  50c. 

A 65,374 

Supposed  value  of  the  above  fif-  ? $532,639,968 

teen  articles, 

Above  is  the  value  of  the  estimaled  products, 
ol  filteen  articles  only,  the  growth  of  1842, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars; 
and  yet,  as  a people,  Ave  are  oppressed  to  the 
earth  with  pecuniary  debts  and  difficulties,  and 
almost  Avithout  credit  at  home  or  abroad.  Such 
a state  of  things  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  ques- 
tion longer,  as  there  can  be  no,  doubt  but  thai^ 
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rtiroiigh  the  course  of  ruinous  measures,  tending 
to  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the 
inostration  of  individual  and  public  confidence, 
the  interests  of  the  faiming  and  planting  classes 
have  been  paralyzed. — Balt.  Amei'icaii. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REFORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  PATENTS 

It  may  be  well  here,  also,  to  allude  to  certain 
products  not  mentioned  in  the  tabular  estimate, 
which  have  been  sometimes  proposed  as  offer- 
ing some  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  to 
engage  in  raising  them,  and  thus  add  to  the 
means  of  employing  tlie  labor  which  must  be 
giv'cn  to  agriculture,  and  which,  yet  owing  to 
the  vast  surplus  of  the  grains,  &.c.,  above  the 
home  cgnsumptiun,  seems  to  promise  but  little 
profit. 

One  of  these  is  broomcorn,  which  is  much 
cultivated,  and  witli  success,  in  some  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  Massachusetts. 

We  here  annc.x  an  article  from  the  appendix, 
which  embraces  much  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, important  in  the  South: 

Broomcorn*. — The  North  river  kind  is  ordi- 
narily the  best  crop;  it  is  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  large  kind,  and  yields  about  750  pounds  of 
the  brush  per  acre — the  brush  meaning  the  dried 
panicles,  cleaned  gf  the  seed,  with  eight  to 
twelve  inchesof  the  stalk.  The  New  Jersey,  or 
large  kind,  yields  a thousand  or  eleven  hundred 
pounds  of  brush  per  acre.  The  stalks  and  seed 
are  large.  In  good  seasons  this  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable crop.  Soil  rich,  alluvial  lands  are  best 
adapted  for  the  broomcorn,  more  especially  if 
warmly  situated,  protected  by  hills,  and  well 
manured. 

Aktkodof  planting. — The  broomcorn  is  plant- 
ed in  rows,  alxiut  two  and  a half  or  three  feet 
apart,  .so  that  a horse  may  pass  between  them 
with  a plough,  or  cultivator,  or  harrow.  The 
hills  in  each  row  are  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  apart,  oi  further,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity ^of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be 
planted  is  estimated  vet*)*  differently  by  diflerent 
farmers — some  say  that  half  a peck  is  enough 
per  acre,  while  others  plant  half  a bushel,  and 
some  a bushel,  in  order  to  make  it  sure  that  the 
land  shall  be  well  stocked.  The  rule  with  some 
is  to  cast  a teaspoonful,  or  thirty  or  fort)'  seeds 
in  a hill;  the  manure  at  the  time  of  planting 
should  be  put  into  the  hill,  and  old  manure  or 
compost  is  preferred,  as  being  most  free  from 
worms. 

Cultivation. — The  broomcorn  should  be  plow- 
ed and  hoed  three  times;  the  last  time  when 
about  three  feet  high,  though  some  hoe  it  when 
it  is  six  feet  high,  and  when  they  are  concealed 
by  it  as  they  are  toiling  in  the  field.  The  num- 
ber of  stalks  in  a hill  should  be  from  .seven  to 
ten.  If  there  are  only  five  or  six  stalks,  they 
will  be  larger  and  coarser,  if  there  are  about 
eight,  the  bush  wilt  be  finer  and  more  valuable. 
In  the  first  hoeing,  the  supemiunerary  stalks 
should  be  pulled  up. 

Harvesting. — As  the  frost  kills  the  seed,  the 
broomcorn  is  han'ested  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  frast.  The  long  stalks  are  bent  down  at 
two  or  two  and  a half  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
by  laying  those  of  two  rows  across  each  other 
obliquely,  a kind  of  table  is  made  by  even*  two 
rows  with  a pa.s.sage  between  each  (able,  for  the 
convenience  ot  harvesting.  After  drying  for  a 
few  nays,  the  brush  is  cut,  leaving  ot  the  stalk 
from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  longer  it  is  cut, 
of  course  the  more  it  will  weigh;  and,  if  the 
purchaser  does  not  object,  the  benefit  will  ac- 
crue to  the  farmer.  However,  the  dr)*  stalk 
weighs  but  little;  if  its  weight  is  excessive,  the 
purchaser  sometimes  requires  a deduction  from 
the  weight.  As  it  is  cut  it  is  spread  on  the  ta-  1 
bles  still  further  to  dr)*.  As  it  is  carried  into 
the  barn,  some  bind  it  in  sheaves;  and  this  is  a 
great  convenience  for  the  further  operation  of 
extracting  the  seed.  Others  throw  the  brush 
in  o the  cart  or  wagon,  unbound. 

Scraping. — The  process  of  extracting  the  seed 
is  called  "scraping  the^bnish.”  Two  iron  hori- 


zontal scrapers  are  prepared — one  moveable,  to 
be  elevated  a little,  so  that  a handful  of  brush 
may  be  introduced  between  them.  'I'hc  uj)per 
scraper  is  then  pressed  down  with  one  hand,  and 
the  brush  drawn  through  wjth  the  plher,  the 
seed  being  scraped  off.  This  is  the  old  method. 
A newly  invented  .scraper  is  superseding  tlie 
old  one.  It  is  an  upright  instrument,  of  elastic 
wood  or  steel,  in.serted  in  a bench  ol  a conven- 
ient height  lor  the  operator. 

A quantity  of  brush  is  taken  in  the  hand  and 
brought  down  ujiou  the  top  of  this  instrument. 
As  it  is  forced  down,  and  drawn  towards  the  bo- 
dy, it  separates  (he  elastic  sticks  Ifom  the  cen- 
tral piece,  but  their  elasticity  presses  sufficiently 
on  the  brush  so  that  the  seed  is  scrajied  offi 

The  advantage  of  this  scraper  is,  that  both 
hands  may  be  applied  to  the  brush  instead  of 
only  one  hand,  as  in  the  other  kind,  and  the  ela.s- 
tic  power  of  nature  is  substituted  lor  the  pres- 
sure of  one  of  the  hands.  The  instrument  also 
seems  to  double  the  scraping  surface.  This  in- 
strument was  invented  at  Hanford.  I have 
been  told  it  has  not  been  patented. 

Product. — A common  crop  is  700  to  800  lbs. 
per  acre.  There  have  been  raised  1000  and 
1100  lbs.  per  acre,  with  80  or  100  bushels  of 
seed.  The  large  kind  grows  11  feet  high. 

Value  of  the  crop. — About  the  year  1836  or 
I837,nhe  brush  sold  for  twelve  and  a half  cents 
a pound;  and  one  farmer  in  Northampton  sold 
his  crop  standing,  unharvested,  at  8100  per  acre. 
Since  then  the  price  has  been  decreasing.  This 
year  it  has  been  four  and  five  cents.  At  six 
cents,  the  farmer,  for  800  pounds,  gets  S48  an 
acre,  besides  60  or  70  bushels  of  seed,  worth  a 
third  of  a dollar  a bushel — so  that  he  receives 
S70  or  u pwards  from  an  acre. 

Good  farmers  regard  the  seed  alone  as  equal 
to  a crop  of  oats  irom  the  same  land.  Some 
land  owners  have  rented  their  land  for  broom- 
corn at  S25  per  acre,  they  putting  on  five  or  six 
loads  of  manure. 

One  farmer  who,  a few  years  ago  cultivated 
50  acres  in  broomcorn,  must  have  had  an  al- 
most unprecedented  income  for  a New  England 
farmer. 

Quantity. — In  Northampton,  probably  200 
acres  are  raised;  in  Hatfield,  300;  in  Hadley, 
400;  in  other  towns,  Whateley,  Deerfield,  Green- 
field, Easthampton,  South  Hadley,  Springfield, 
and  Longmeadow,  perhaps  300  or  400  acres 
more;  in  all,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
1200  or  13  acres;  the  product,  in  brush  and  seed, 
worth  about  Sjl00,000. 

Manufadure  of  brooms. — Individuals  tie  up 
brooms  with  wire  or  twine.  The  expense  is 
greater  for  materials  and  labor  when  wire  is 
used. 

The  turned  broomhandles  cost,  as  delivered, 
only  SI  a hundred — one  cent  each.  The  ex- 
pense of  other  materials  and  labor  in  making  a 
broom,  is  six  cents,  or  the  whole  about  seven 
cents.  In  a good  broom,  a pound  and  a half  of 
brush  is  employed,  which,  at  the  present  price 
of  five  cents,  would  be  seven  and  a half  cents, 
so  that  a broom  made  with  wire  costs  now  about 
fourteen  and  a half  cents.  A manufacturer  re- 
cently went  to  Boston,  and  could  get  an  offer  of 
only  twelve  cents,  or  twelve  dollars  per  hundred 
for  his  brooms;  at  which  rate  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  sell  them,  and  cho.se  to  retain  them. — 
Brooms  are  made  with  bnish  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a pound,  one  pound,  one  pound  and 
a quarter,  and  one  pound  and  a half  The 
bnish  is  whitened  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
jilaced  in  a large  light  box,  and  bleached  by  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  but  this  process  is  said  to 
weaken  the  brash.  Who  would  think  of  whi- 
tening broom  brush  for  beautyl  Thus  it  is  that 
fashion  descends  into  the  vale  of  life,  and  to  the 
humblest  of  concerns.  Why  should  not  the 
house  maid  wield  a beautiful  broom,  with  white 
bru.sh  and  variously  interlaced  wire,  and  polish- 
ed and  variously  colored  handle? 

Misccltancous. — A few  remarks  will  be  added, 
some  of  which  were  omitted  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces. If  the  stalks  are  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe 
they  are  better,  stronger,  more  durable,  than  it 


cut  after  the  seed  is  ripe.  In  this  case,  the  far- 
mer would  lose  the  value  ol  the  seed.  He  ol 
coursi  would  not  submit  to  this  loss,  unless  it 
is  made  up  to  him  by  the  ini,iea.sed  i)ricc  of  the 
brush. 

The  seed  is  used  for  feeding  horses,  cuttle  and 
swine.  It  is  ground  and  mixed  with  Indian 
meal,  and  is  regarded  as  excellent  food;  it 
weighs  40  lbs.  a bushels. 

Air.  Shipman,  of  Iladlev,  is  the  greatest  man- 
ufariurer  of  brooms  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. If  he  employs,  on  an  average  ten 
hands,  and  each  hand  makes  *25  brooms  per  day, 
the  number  made  in  a year  would  be  78,0(10.  It 
is  said  he  has  made  1(K>,(KI0. 

The  brush,  when  it  is  pul  in  the  bam,  should 
be  placed  on  a .scafi'old,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a 
circulation  of  the  air,  that  it  may  dry,  and  no' 
mould.  For  all  the  purposes  of  use,  a broom 
made  with  twine  is  equal  to  one  made  with 
wire;  and  a man  can  make  several  more  of  them 
in  a day. 

Mr.  Shipman  uses  300  to  400  pounds  of  larg'* 
twine,  at  “20  to  30  cents  a pound,  and  *2000  lbs. 
of  small  twine,  at  31  cents.  Perhaps  he  manu- 
factures only  an  eighth  part  of  the  brooms  man- 
ufactured in  Hadley. 

At  the  price  of  20  ceni.s,  the  price  of  brooms  a 
few  years  ago,  the  broom  manufacture  of  Had- 
ley would  thus  amoui  l to  $160,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  extended  cultivation  of 
the  broomcorn  will  reduce  the  profits  of  this 
product  to  the  average  profits  of  good  farming 


The  Tomato. — The  celebrity  of  this  plan 
has  become  astonishing.  A few  years  since* 
prejudice  reviled  at  its  excellence  with  its  most 
vindictive  tauniings.  Now,  it  is  an  article  ol 
so  general  popularity,  scarcely  a garded,  or  an 
apology  for  one  is  to  be  found  where  it  is  not 
cultivated,  and  almost  ever)'  voice  is  loud  in 
proclaiming  its  excellencies.  I'he  tomato  has 
three  kinds  of  varieties,  to  wit:  the  large  com- 
mon, the  egg,  and  the  golden  drop.  AVe  prefer 
the  two  last  kinds  for  culture  as  they  arc  firmer 
or  more  solid  in  their  texture  and  more  delicate 
in  their  flavor.  The  tomato  may  be  started  in 
a hot  bed,  or  in  boxes  in  the  house  in  March 
Then  by  care,  large  thrilly  plants  will  be  ready 
for  putting  out  as  soon  as  the  season  of  frost  is 
passed.  They  do  not  require  a rich  soil;  this 
cau.ses  them  to  run  too  much  to  vine,  but  rather 
an  excitement  to  push  forward  to  perfection. — 
We  know  of  no  more  sure  effective  to  produce 
this  than  to  put  say  half  or  a third  of  a common 
shovel  full  of  hen  or  pigeon’s  dung  iu  the  hill 
It  is  admirably  calculated  for  pepper  or  for  to- 
matoes. 

After  the  early  frost  had  killed  the  vines  last 
fall,  a friend  of  ours,  cf  close  observation  and 
exact  calculation,  experimented  by  feeding  the 
tomatoes  that  remained  to  her  cows.  They 
were  readily  eaten,  and  the  quantity  pf  milk 
was  increa.sed.  This  certainly  adds  another  to 
the  thousand  and  one  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  applied. — Farmer's  Cabinet. 


Necessity  of  a Change  of  Crops. — In  a 
conversation  the  other  day  with  an  intelligent 
friend,  I staled  the  remarkable  fact,  that  if  an 
animal  were  to  be  confined  to  one  panicular  diet 
for  a certain  number  of  days,  sickness,  and 
eventually  death  must  be  the  consequence, 
when  he  immediately  applied  the  rationale  of 
the  fact  to  a subject  at  once  so  highly  intere.sting 
and  natural,  that  f cannot  help  recording  it. — 
“Then,”  said  he,  “this  shows  at  once  the  neces 
sity  of  a change  of  food  to  the  crop;  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  a change  of  crop  to  the  soil— 
a rotation  of  crops,  as  it  is  called.”  Now  in  thi.s 
little  remark,  a volume  is  thrown  open  to  our 
perusal,  and  by  studying  it,  I believe  we  may 
derive  information  and  advanta^s  at  present 
unk-nown  and  unappreciated;  and  in  return  for 
the  many  useful  hints  and  very  nlea.sant  idea- 
that  I am  continually  reaping  anclgamering  jup 
from  the  perusal  of  your  paper,  I o^er  the  abov<* 
in  grateful  acknowletigement. — Farm.  Cabinet 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
“Southern  Culti'/ator'’  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

THE  PLANTER 

Is  the  title  of  a new  paper,  the  first  number  of 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs  DuBose 
& Johnston,  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  It  is  a very 
neat  folio,  and  to  render  it  more  interesting  to 
every  class  of  readers,  it  combines  within  its 
range,  agriculture,  miscellany  and  news.  Sub- 
scription $2  50  per  annum. 

MR.  FOOTE’S  ESSAY. 

In  the  present  number  we  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  a Prize  Essay  on  Manures,  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Foote,  before  the  Berkshire  County 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  which  we  shall 
complete  as  rapidly  as  our  limits  will  permit.-r 
Mr.  F.  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
investigation  of  this  important  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, and  his  essay,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
.read  with  interest  by  every  farmer  who  properly 
appreciates  the  value  of  manure,  discovers  con- 
siderable research,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  dispassionate  consideration  of  every  planter 
who  desires  to  improve  his  land  and  thereby  in- 
crease its  productions.  If  the  careful  perusal 
of  this  document,  which  is  the  result  of  much 
investigation,  research,  and  the  actual  experi- 
ments of  the  author,  shall  only  excite  a spirit  of 
investigation  and  induce  to  a course  of  experi- 
ments, it  will  certainly  accomplish  much  good 
for  the  improvement  of  Southern  agriculture. 
For  wherever  a systematic  course  of  experiment 
be  adopted  and  persevered  in,  truths  of  greater 
or  less  value  will  certainly  be  developed,  which 
must  result  in  a proportionate  ratio  of  benefit. 
Men  must  not  expect  the  highest  state  of  im- 
provement, even  by  the  most  skilful,  in  a day  or 
even  a year;  but  they  must  enter  upon  a patient 
system  of  investigation,  determined  to  prose- 
cute it  with  all  their  energies,  through  a series 
of  years.  This,  and  this  alone,  can  elevate  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  the  South,  to  that 
point  it  has  attained  in  all  sections  of  the  world 
where  a proper  direction  has  been  given  to  la- 
bor, aided  by  the  lights  of  science.  Such  a 
course  has  attained  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  same  result  cannot 
be  attained  among  the  planters  of  the  South. — 
We  have  as  much  energy,  enterpiise  and  intel- 
ligence among  the  mass  as  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  all  we  want  is  to  bring  to  the  labor 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Ihe  lights  which  those  afford  who  axe  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  suc- 


cess will  certainly  crown  our  efforts.  Indeed, 
with  the  lights  before  us,  there  is  a much  strong- 
er incentive  to  action,  than  could  have  existed 
with  the  pioneers  in  this  great  labor  of  experi- 
ment, research  and  investigation;  for  while  theirs 
Avas  literally  an  untrodden  path  in  the  vast  re- 
gion of  speculatit'e  theories,  ours  is  a beaten 
way,  illumined  by  the  lights  of  their  experi- 
ence, and  holding  out  a promise  of  reward  as 
certain  as  we  employ  the  means  to  obtain  it. 

MULES. 

We  are  indebted  to  “A  Planter”  for  calling 
our  attention  to  the  list  of  premiums  to  be 
awarded  by  “fAe  Planters^  Club  of  Hancock f at 
their  annual  meeting,  Avhich  we  had  placed  on 
file  for  publication  immediately  after  it  appear- 
ed in  the  MilledgeAulle  papers,  as  we  did  not  re- 
ceive it  th’^ough  any  other  medium.  It  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  the  ''•Cultivalor.'' 

We  concur  fully  with  “A  Planter”  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  mule  over  the  common  horse 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  omission  to  include  them  in  the  list  of  pre- 
miums, was  the  result  of  inadvertence  rather 
than  design  on  the  part  of  the  Club.  In  giving 
this  expression  of  decided  preference  for  the 
mule  over  the  horse,  we  desire  to  be  understood 
as  refering  exclusively  to  the  better  bred  class 
of  mules;  for  we  have  long  thought  that  most 
of  our  planters  who  raise  mules,  are  not  only 
too  indifferent  as  to  the  stock  of  ihe  mares  Jrom 
which  thej^  produce  mule  colts,  but  many  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the 
colt  is  foaled  it  requires  no  farther  care  or  at- 
tention until  in  its  two  year  old  form,  when  they 
are  frequently  required  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a full  grown  horse  or  mule.  In  our  opinion 
this  is  a most  erroneous  practice,  and  one  of  de- 
cidedly bad  economy.  To  produce  fine  mules, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowod  in  se- 
lecting the  mares,  which  should  be  of  the  best 
stock  that  can  be  obtained — combining  good 
blood,  size  and  fine  symmetry.  Nor  is  this  all: 
when  the  colt  is  weaned,  it  should  not  be  left,  as 
in  too  many  cases  it  is,  to  seek  its  sustenance 
through  the  winter  months  almost  entirely  in 
pastures  in  which  not  a blade  of  nutritious  food 
is  to  be  gleaned.  On  the  contrary,  care  should 
be  taken  to  supply  it  with  a sufficiency  of  nutri- 
tious provender  to  sustain  and  support  it  in  a 
healthy,  thriving  condition,  and  when  it  has  at- 
tained the  usual  age  at  which  they  are  required 
to  be  broke  to  work,  instead  of  the  generation  of 
half  grown,  rough  looking  dwarf  mules  which 
meets  our  observation  on  almost  every  farm  and 
in  every  Avagon,  we  should  see  a class  of  stock 
approximating  very  nearly  the  horse  in  size, 
equalling  him  i*  symmetry,  a glossy  coat  of 
hair  and  quickness  of  gait,  and  surpassing  him 
in  powers  of  endurance,  AA'^hile  they  would  re- 
quire a smaller  portion  of  food  to  sustain  them 
and  render  them  capable  of  discharging  the 
same  and  even  greater  labor.  Being  an  ardent 
admirer  of  that  noblest  of  all  animals,  the  horse, 
we  have,  for  our  opportunities  of  observation, 
been  a somewhat  close  observer  of  the  cross 
with  the  ass,  and  we  have  never,  in  a single  in- 
stance, seen  a well  bred,  highly  formed  mare, 
fail  to  produce  a mule  colt  infinitely  superior  in 


gait,  appearance,  symmetry  and  disposition,  to 
the  common  coarse  mares  from  Avhich  they  are 
generally  produced.  It  is  based  uponthe  sound- 
est principles  of  philosophy  and  common  sense, 
and  must  impress  itself  with  all  the  force  its 
impoitance  demands,  upon  the  mind  of  ever}' 
reflecting  planter  who  attempts  to  raise  mules 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

For  the  /Southern  Cultivator. 

JACKS,  JIN'NYS  AND  MULES. 

Mr.  Editor — I hav'e  been  for  sometime  ex' 
pecting  to  see  the  list  of  premiums  oflered  by 
the  annual  fair  of  the  Planters’  Club  of  Han- 
cock county,  inserted  in  the  columns  of  the 
“Cultivator,”  and  haA'e  been  disappointed;  but 
in  looking  over  the  Georgia  Journal  to-day,  I 
find  the  list  of  premiums  which  are  to  be  award- 
ed at  Sparta,  on  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  NoA'em- 
ber  next.  The  list  is  long  and  I approA'e  of  it 
all,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee 
should  have  neglected  or  left  out  the  Jack,  Jin- 
ny and  Mules;  for  among  the  planters  of  the 
South,  and,  I might  say,  of  the  United  States, 
the  economy  and  advantages  of  the  mule  over 
the  horse  are  universally  admitted.  The  Club 
has  offered  premiums  and  honors  for  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  4th  and  5th  best  brood  mares,  fillies,  colts, 
bulls,  cows,  hogs,  pigs,  &c.  &c.,  until  they  get 
to  stockings  and  gloA'es,  and  nothing  said  about 
the  Jack,  Jinny  or  Mules.  Why  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  horse  and  mule?  Offering 
the  highest  premium  for  the  Stallion  and  say 
nothing  of  the  Jack.  The  horse,  costly  and  ex- 
travagant— the  mule  cheap  and  economical. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
would  it  not  hav'e  been  better  to  have  offered  the 
highest  premium  for  the  Jack  or  Mule,  which, 
in  every  instance,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
planter.  But  lest  some  should  say  it  is  a notion 
of  my  own,  allow  me  to  recommend  the  report 
of  a respectable  committee  of  the  Farmers’  So- 
ciety of  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina. — 
They  say  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  a 
horse,  is  equal  to  his  value.  The  same  com- 
mittee also  states,  that  “a  four  year  old  horse 
AAdll  seldom  sell  for  more  than  the  expense  of 
rearing  him;  that  the  superiority  of  the  mule 
over  the  horse  had  long  been  appreciated  by 
some  of  their  most  judicious  planters;  that  two 
mules  could  be  raised  at  less  expense  than  one 
horse;  that  a mule  is  fit  for  service  at  an  earlier 
period;  if  of  sufficient  size,will  perform  as  much 
•labor,  and  if  attended  to  when  first  put  to  work, 
his  gait  and  habits  may  be  formed  to  sui(  the 
taste  of  the  owner.” 

This  report  may  be  considered  a most  valua- 
ble document  to  the  planters.  I haA^e  owned 
mules  and  horses,  and  I can  testify,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  the  truth  of  their  report;  and,  from  re- 
peated experiments,  I have  found  that  a largs 
size  mule  Avill  not  require  by  two  thirds  the  food 
to  keep  him  in  good  order  that  will  be  necessary 
for  a large  horse,  performing  the  same  extent  of 
labor;  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  the  mule 
better  adapted  to  aU  the  purposes  of  husbandry 
for  which  the  horse  is  used,  than  in  our  own 
State. 

You  will  see  that  I am  no  hand  with  a pen — 
my  ideas  are  in  my  head  and  I cannot  well 
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shake  them  out  at  the  end  of  my  fingers.  I have 
■written  this,  hoping  it  might  be  the  means  ol 
callingoiU  o^hers  who  are  capable  of  writing; 
but  I know  planters  are  too  apt  to  depend  on 
others  to  attend  to  that  which  they  should  do 
themselves,  and  in  this  way  much  to  their  inter- 
est goes  undone.  J also  hope  it  will  have  some 
infiuence  with  the  Committee.  The  times  are 
hard,  and  we  should  act  for  the  interest  of  the 
community.  A Pl.ixter. 

Green  county,  Ga. 

[We  cheerfully  insert  the  communication  of 
our  correspondent,  and  hope  to  hear  from  him 
often. — Ed.  South.  Cult.] 

I\>r  t/ie  Southern  CuUirutor. 

Gree.v  County,  Ga.,  April  20,  1813. 
Messrs.  Jones — As  the  time  has  arrived  that, 
in  the  old  counties  of  Georgia,  we  must  fall 
upon  the  plan  of  manuring  and  resuscitating 
our  old  (and  I may  say,  much  abused)  lands,  or 
meet  a poor  return  for  our  still  poorer  mode  of 
cultivating  them.  As  the  first  step,  I would  say 
to  farmers,  commence  the  right  way  to  make 
manure,  and  save  ■«  hat  you  make.  As  the  sta- 
ble lot  is  the  proper  place  to  form  your  dung 
heap,  manure  pit,  or  whatever  you  may  please 
to  call  it,  it  should  be  on  the  north  of  your  dwell- 
ing house,  the  better  to  avoid  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  the  gases  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  various  matter  you  may  make  avail- 
able in  forming  manure.  Your  stables  and 
cow-sheds  should  be  on  the  IJghest  elevation  in 
your  lot;  your  dung  pit  on  the  lowest  side,  and 
formed  in  the  following  manner; — Mark  ofi'  in 
a straight  line,  (or  an  eliptic  form  wdU  anstver 
if  the  fence  around  your  lot  is  m that  form,)  the 
size  you  intend  for  3''our  pit.  Strip  off  all  the 
soil  until  you  come  to  a solid  foundation,  say 
two  feet  deep  at  tlie  low^est  side,  gradually  less 
until  you  arrive  at  the  surface  or  upper  side  of 
the  pit,  and  form  a bank  with  the  soil  you  take 
off  on  the  lowest  side,  close  to  your  loc  fence; 
then  form  side  wings  from  this  line,  diverging 
in  width  from  a right  angle  about  thirty  degrees, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  the  wash  or  moisture  that 
may  incline  from  your  stables  and  cow-sheds, 
and  endeavor  to  make  this  the  receptacle  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  comes  off  your  farm  that  can  be 
converted  into  manure.  First,  all  noxious 
■v\'eeds  about  your  garden  and  lots  during  the 
summer;  next  keep  j-our  stables  well  littered 
with  leaves  or  straw,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
keep  your  lot  well  covered  -nuth  com  and  cot- 
ton stalks,  and  when  tolerably  well  trodden,  say 
ever)'  two  or  three  weeks,  select  a rainy  day  and 
clean  out  your  stables  and  cow-sheds,  and  rake 
up  your  lot,  and  with  a wheelbarrow  deposite 
all  in  the  pit.  Then  litter  your  stables  well 
with  refuse  straw,  and  strew  your  lot  twelve 
inches  deep  with  all  and  every  thing  that  can  be 
converted  into  manure.  Follow  up  this  process, 
and  leave  the  side  of  the  pit  nearest  your  stables 
gently  sloping,  so  that  by  laying  a plank  there 
you  will  be  enabled  to  wheel  up  your  manure 
after  the  pit  has  filled  to  a considerable  height. 

Your  stable  manure  and  moisture  becoming 
amalgamated  with  the  mass  in  the  pit,  which, 
by  its  well  known  heating  and  fermenting  qual- 
ities, will  soon  decompose  the  mass  into  a solid, 


well  rotted  manure;  and,  by  pursuing  this  me- 
thod, on  the  March  following  you  will  have  ev- 
ery thing  that  came  of  your  fann  the  previous 
year,  in  a proper  form  to  return  to  it  again,  and 
have  the  good  reflection  of  cariying  out  the 
principles  ol  natural  justice  towards  Mother 
Earth,  and  you  will  meet  your  reward  in  her  in- 
creased fertility. 

The  scientific  may  object  to  this  process  of 
forming  a dung  pit,  as  calculated  to  destroy  or 
let  the  ammonia  escape;  but  this  can  be  obviat- 
ed by  mixing  a layer  of  muck,  rotten  wood, 
coal  dust  or  marl,  or  common  soil  will  answer 
in  a great  degree.  Thus,  whenever  you  add 
any  thing  to  your  dung  pit,  cart  in  a few  loads 
of  cither  of  the  above  absorbents,  which  will 
sufficiently  fix  and  retain  the  ammonia. 

The  smallest  farm  may  with  care,  in  this 
manner,  manure  ten  acres  of  land  well;  and  if 
he  will  devote  his  spare  time  and  wet  days  to 
composting  in  his  woods,  where  nature  has  gi- 
ven him  ample  material  in  rotten  logs  and 
leaves,  also  the  vegetable  mould  which  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  corners  of  his  fences,  he  may 
manure  and  give  a good  dressing  to  ten  acres 
more,  and  that  with  less  labor  than  would  be  ex- 
pended in  clearing  five  acres  of  knobby  land, 
(which  is  all  that  a goodly  number  of  farmers 
have  DOW'  to  clear.) 

If  from  these  rambling  views,  any  of  your 
readers  may  glean  a single  hint,  and  improve 
the  same,  the  aim  ol  the  writer  is  accomplished; 
and  if  you  think  you  can  present  them  to  your 
readers  in  a form  worthy  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, I may  be  induced  to  trouble  you  again  at 
some  future  da)'. 

Yours,  with  respect. 

WOODVILLE. 

Hints  for  Hard  Times. — Rise  early  in  tlie 
morning,  be  diligent  during  the  day,  in  attend- 
ing to  our  business,  and  not  werry  ourselves 
■with  our  neighbor's  concerns. 

Give  encouragement  to  home  industry,  and  in 
all  give  the  preference  to  American  manufac- 
tures over  foreign  in  ever)'  case,  when  they  are 
equally  good. 

Instead  of  following  the  fashions  of  Europe- 
ans, let  a spirit  of  independence  be  cultivated, 
and  decide  for  ourselves  how  our  coats,  boots 
and  hats  shall  be  made. 

Keep  out  of  the  streets,  unle.ss  business  calls 
us  to  transact  that  which  we  cannot  do  in  our 
shops  or  dw'ellin^. 

By  all  means  keep  away  from  drinking  and 
gambling  houses. 

When  we  buy  an  article  of  clothing,  study 
commendable  economy,  at  the  same  time  get  a 
good  article,  and  wear  it  out  regardless  of  any 
change  of  fashion — fashion  is  a great  tyrant 
and  men  are  fools  to  be  slaves  to  it. 

Stay  home  at  nights,  improve  yourselves  by 
reading,  writing  or  instructive  conversation,  and 
retire  to  your  beds  at  an  early  hour. 

Be  kind  to  your  relations,  obliging  to  your 
friends  and  charitable  to  all. — Maine  Cult. 

Cure  for  the  Red-water  in  Cattle. — Take 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oleum  philosopho- 
rum,  oleum  asptc  and  oleum  terebinlhum,  and 
put  sixty  to  seventy  drops  in  half  a quart  of 
lukewarm  water  for  a middle-sized  cow,  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  for  a calf.  If  it  does  not 
cure  in  twelve  hours,  repeal  the  do^. 


Choked  Cattle. — Myrn^xle  of  giving  relief 
to  choked  cattle  is,  to  let  them  have  agoodpiufh 
of  rnuff.  They  will  sneeze  and  throw  up  any 
that  is  too  large  to  pass  down.  Will  you  try  ill 
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CARBON — ITS  FROPERTIES  AND  KELATIO.NS  TO  VE- 
GETABLE LIFE. 

Carbon  is  the  name  givcu  by  chemists  to  the 
substance  of  wood  charcoal  in  its  j)urcsl  form. 
When  wood  isdistilled  in  close  ves.-cls,  or  burn- 
ed in  heaps  covered  over,  so  as  to  juevcni  the 
free  access  of  air,  wood  charcoal  is  lelt  behind. 
When  this  process  is  well  peifi  rmed,  the  char- 
coal consists  of  carbon  witli  a slight  admixture 
only  of  earthy  and  saline  matters,  which  re- 
main behind  on  burning  the  charcoal  in  the  air. 

Heated  in  the  air,  charcoal  burns  w ilh  little 
air,  and,  vilh  the  e.xception  of  the  a.'-h  which  is 
left,  entirely  di.<appears.  It  is  converted  into  a 
kind  of  air  known  among  chemists  by  the  name 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  ascends  as  it  is  fonued 
and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere. 

Charcoal  is  light  and  porou.«,  and  floats  upon 
water,  but  plumbago  or  black  lead  and  the  dia- 
mond, which  are  only  other  foi  ms  of  carbon,  are 
heavy  and  dense.  '1  he  fonnei  is  2J  and  the 
latter  3§  times  heavier  than  water.  '1  he  dia- 
mond is  the  purest  fonn  of  carbon,  and  at  a high 
temperature  it  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  like  charcoal,  dhsappears  in  the  stale  ol  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

Of  this  carbon,  all  vegetable  substances  con- 
tain a very  large  portion.  It  forms  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  all  the  parts  of  plants 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  animals  or 
of  man,  that  is,  of  these  plants  in  their  uried 
state.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  therefore,  it 
performs  a most  important  part. 

The  light  porous  charcoals  obtained  from 
wood,  (e.specially  from  the  willow,  the  pine  and 
the  box,)  and  from  animal  .substances,  possess 
several  interesting  properties,  which  are  of  prac- 
tical application  in  the  art  of  culture.  1.  They 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  in  large  quantity 
into  their  pores,  the  gaseous  substances  and  va- 
pors which  exist  in  the  atmosphere;*  and  on 
this  property,  as  1 shall  explain  hereafter,  the 
use  of  charcoal  powder  as  a manure  probably 
in  some  measure  depends.  2.  They  also  sepa- 
rate from  w'ater  and  decayed  animal  matters  «)r 
coloring  substances  which  it  may  hold  in  .solu-; 
tion;  hence  its  u.se  in  filterers  for  purifying  and 
sweetening  impure  river  or  spring  waters,  or  for 
clarifying  syrups  and  oils.  This  action  is  sc 
powerful  that  port  wine  is  rendered  perfectly 
colprless  by  filtering  through  a well  prepared 
charcoal. 

In  or  upon  the  soil  charcoal  for  a time  will 
act  in  the  same  manner,  will  absorb  from  the  air 
moisture  and  gaseous  substances,  and  from  the 
rain  and  from  flowing  waters,  oiganizetl  matters 
of  various  kinds,  any  of  which  it  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  yield  to  the  plants  which  grow 
around  it,  when  they  are  such  as  are  likely  u> 
contribute  to  their  growih.  3.  They  have  the 
property  also  of  absorbing  disagi  ecable  odors  in 
a very  remarkable  manner.  Hence  animal 
food  keeps  longer  sweet  when  placed  in  contact 
with  charcoal — hence  also  vegetable  substances 
containing  much  water,  such  as  potatoes,  are 
completely  preserved  by  the  aid  of  a quantity  ol 
charcoal — and  hence  the  refuse  charcoal  of  the 
sugar  refiners  is  found  to  deprive  night  soil  ol 
its  disagreeable  odor,  and  to  convert  it  into  a dry 
and  portable  manure.  4.  Th^'  exhibit  also  the 
still  more  singular  property  of  extracting  from 
W'ater  a portion  of  the  saline  substances  they 
may  happen  to  hold  in  solution,  and  thus  allow- 
ing it  to  escape  in  a less  impure  f orm.  The  de- 
cayed (half  carbonized)  rooLs  of  grass,  which 
have  been  long  subjected  to  irrigation,  may  act 
in  one  or  all  the-se  wavs  on  the  more  or  le.s,«  im- 
pure waters  by  which  they  are  irrigated— and 
thus  gradually  arrest  and  collect  the  materials 
which  arc  fiued  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
coming  crop. 

"Thu*  of  ammonia  thoy  ah»orb  Oo  umet  their  owr. 
bulk,  of  »olphnrelled  hydrocen  56  Ume»,  of  oxyem  9 
time*,  of  hydropen  nearly  twice  their  own  bulk,  and  of 
aqneoa*  xapor  so  mnch  aa  to  increase  their  weight  from 
to  to  20  per  cent. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life’s  great 
ends. — Yeun^. 
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PLANTERS’  CLUB  OF  HANCOCK. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  this  Club  will  take 
place  at  Sparta,  on  Friday,  3d  November,  1843, 
on  which  day  all  crops,  stock,  and  articles  that 
may  be  offered  for  premiums  or  honors,  will  be 
examined  by  the  committees  apjointed  tor  that 
purpose;  and  on  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the 
committee  Avill  report,  the  public  exhibition  of 
stock  and  other  articles  will  be  made,  and  an 
address  be  delivered  before  the  Club.  Premi- 


ums av/arded  an  the  following  articles: 

For  the  best  acre  of  Corn 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  6th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Wheat 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Oats 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do. — Honors. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Sweet  Potatoes 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Tumeps 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Cotton 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 


Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  will  be 
required  to  give  the  modus  operandi  oi  culture. 
For  the  best  Stallion  of  lour  years  and  up- 


wards  5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  3 yeai  old  Colt  or  Filly 3 00 

“ 2dbest  do .2  00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do— -Honors. 

For  the  best  2 year  old  Colt  or  Filly ......  2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For^the  best  sucking  Colt  or  Filly 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  brood  Mare,  with  or  without  a 

Colt 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do  do... 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Bull . . 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do— -Honors. 

For  the  best  2 year  old  Bull 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do...,., 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do— Honors. 

For  the  best  2 year  old  Heifer 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do .1  00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Tup 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Ewe 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Boar 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do 2 ®0 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  Sow 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  heaviest  fat  Hog,  from  one  to  two 

years  old,  in  proportion  to  age . . 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  heaviest  Pig,  agreeably  to  age,  from 

6 to  12  months  old 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  piece,  of  lO  yards.  Homespun, 

for  gentleman’s  wear 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors, 

For  the  best  Counterpane, 3 00 

“ 2d  best  do 2 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 


For  the  best  piece  of  10  yards  of  Domestic 


Silk 5 00 

“ 2d  best  do 3 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  article  of  Negro  Clothing 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  4th  and  5th  do — Honors. 

For  the  best  article  of  Negro  Blanketing — 

Cotton  or  Wool 2 00 

“ 2d  best  do 1 00 

“ 3d,  -4th  and  5th  do-— Honors. 


The  Club  will  award  liberal  premiums  and 
honors  on  all  articles  which  may  be  manufac- 
tured by  ladies  and  offered  for  exhibition — such 
as  needle-worked  capes,  caps,  Avork-pockets, 
stockings,  gloves,  &c.;  in  fact  eveiy  article  that 
may  be  sent  by  them. 

Tuttle  H.  Audas,  Sec’y. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


OVERTRADING. 

We  have  seldom,  says  the  Central  New-York 
Farmer,  read  a more  graphic  description  of  the 
troubles  of  a man  of  business,  than  the  one  an- 
nexed. And  yet  although  all  this  is  true,  and 
probably  falls  far  short  of  the  reality,  often  our 
farmers  are  preparing  their  sons  to  rush  into  the 
vortex  of  mercantile  life,  and  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  witness  in  their  history  the  same  results, 
which  Avhen  too  late  to  remedy,  they  will  most 
surely  lament.  We  Ayould  urge  them  noAv  to 
pause — and  prepare  their  sons  not  for  the  haz- 
ards and  trials  of  mercantile  life — but  for  the 
labor,  the  joy.s  and  happiness  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

“Overtrading. — What  a lesson  the  grasping, 
anxious  overtrading  man  of  business  receives 
during  a panic ! His  visions  of  wealth,  the 
dream  and  hope  of  his  life,  the  calculations  of 
his  brain  for  years,  vanish — all  die  in  a single 
day  ! The  glossy  bubble  bursts  and  its  contents 
fly  into  thin  air.  When  will  men  learn  Avis- 
dom,  and  be  content  to  do  business  within  their 
means'?  How  much  happier  would  a man’s 
life  pass,  could  he  divest  himself  of  that  greedy 
craving  after  riches,  and  be  satisfied  with  ma- 
king money  moderately,  pay  more  attention  to 
his  health  and  comfort,  the  virtues  of  society, 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  in  this  happy  land ! 

“He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail. 

Eludes  the  fury  of  the  gale.” 

What  a life  of  abject  slaA^ery  do  the  generality 
»if  our  merchants  lead!  Dependent  on  their 
credit,  dependent  on  the  banks,  dependent  on 
their  customers,  dependent  on  their  friends,  what 
happiness  do  they  know  ? None.  Up  early — 
they  scarcely  take  time  to  swallow  their  break- 
fasts, and  hurry  to  their  stores,  where  their  minds 
are  immediately  engaged  deep  in  business,  and 
they  are  subject  to  the  constant  disappointment 
and  harrassing  results  of  an  over  extensive  trade 
on  small  means.  They  have  no  time  through 
the  day  to  enjoy  peacefully  the  dinner  hours, 
but,  with  their  brains  full  oi  calculations,  hasten 
through  it,  and  again  to  business,  as  if  their  very 
lives  and  souls  depended  on  the  making  of  mon- 
ey. When  evening  comes,  tired  and  worn  out, 
perplexed  and  weary,  they  seek  their  homes,  not 
to  partake  of  recreation,  and  the  comforts  of 
social  intercourse  with  their  families,  but  to  a 
feverish,  sleepless  night’s  rest,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing to  a repetition  oi  the  scenes  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  ambition  which  every  succeeding  day 
brings  forth. 


Lightwood  from  Old  Field  Pines, — Mr.  J. 
H,  Fugua,  in  writing  for  the  Southern  Planter, 
makes  a few  remarks  on  old  field  pines,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  we  hope  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents will  put  to  the  test  of  actual  experi- 
ment and  furnish  us  with  the  result. 

He  remarks,  “I  consider  a grove  of  such  pines 
exceedingly  valuable  tor  garden  posts,  or  posts 
of  any  kind;  if  properly  prepared,  they  will  last 
as  long  as  locust  or  any  other  timber.  My  mode 
oi  treatment  is  as  follows:  I take  a drawing  Icnife 
and  draw  off  the  bark  as  the  tree  stands,  as  high 
itp  as  I want  to  use  it:  in  this  situation,  the  tree, 


Avhich  will  net  die,  remains  a twelvemonth, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  hai'ing  drav/n 
the  rosin  to  the  suriace,  it  will  become  a solid 
bulk  oi  lightwood,  and  will  be  ready  for  use.” 

Planter. 


Planting  Large  Potatoes. — We  haAm  been 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  large  potatoes  were  plant- 
ed instead  of  slips,  a much  finer  crop  would  be 
made,  and  we  requested  a friend,  who  raised 
unusually  large  potatoes  to  tr}'-  the  experiment 
last  year,  of  planting  both  kinds — theA’ery  large 
and  the  slips.  The  following  is  a letter  receiv- 
ed from  him  on  the  subject. — Planter. 

Dear  Sir — I promi.^ed  you  the  result  of  an 
experiment  in  planting  the  lull  grown  and  larg- 
est size  sweet  potato,  instead  of  the  smallest 
size,  such  as  are  u.sually  planted.  As  you  are 
aAvare,  I alternately  planted  one  row  of  large 
and  one  of  A^ery  small  potatoes.  In  harA^esting 
I could  not  perceive  any  advantage  AAdiatever 
from  the  large  over  the  small  seed.  This  result 
was  contrary  to  my  expectation,  particularly  as 
there  was  a marked  difference  in  the  vine,  dm 
ring  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  those  from 
the  largest  seed  appearing  much  more  vigorous 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  April  25. 

Cotton — Since  our  report  of  last  Tuesday,  the 
market  remained  in  a very  inactive,  quiet  state, 
until  after  the  receipt,  on  Sunday  night,  of  the 
accounts  Irom  Liverpool  to  the  4th  instant,  by 
the  Britannia,  at  Boston,  which  were  deemed 
more  favorable,  and  quite  an  active  business 
engaged  dealers  on  Monday,  at  an  advance  of  J 
to  f oi  a cent,  but  to-day  that  feeling  is  subsid- 
ing, and  the  market  seems  to  be  quietly  drop- 
ping back  to  its  former  position,  though  it  has 
not  yet  reached  that  point. 

Exchange  is  at  par  on  all  points.  Central 
Bank,  Alabama  notes,  and  State  6 ^ cent  Bonds 
have  undergone  no  change  since  our  last  report. 
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MR.  FOOTE’S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

[Coutinued  from  page  58.  J 
MANAGE.MENT  OF  OUK  STABLES. 

From  facts  like  the  above,  we  should  be  quick 
to  gjtiier  lessons  of  wi.sdoin;  not  lessons  ol 
knowledge  merely,  (for  they  may  be  profitless,) 
but  lessons  of  that  })ractical  wisdom,  which  not 
only  comprehends  and  appreciates  what  is  good, 
but  employs  the  best  means  ol  its  attainment. — 
Let  our  smoIcs  receive  a just  snare  of  attention; 
let  the  ground  beneath  them  be  si'aped  astoco-u 
duct  the  u ine  which  falls  upon  it,  directly  to 
the  common  reservoir  in  the  yard;  or  let  it  be 
excavated  in  a proper  form  and  supplied  with 
suitable  ab.sorbents;  or  let  the  floors  be  made 
tight,  so  that  the  urine  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
liuer,  or  conveyed  by  gutters  to  the  yard,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  at  least  one-third 
will  be  annually  added  to  the  value  of  our  stock 
manures. 

Where  any  of  the  improved  machines  for 
that  purpo.se  are  in  u.se,  the  expense  of  ciUting 
ihe.iUaw  intended  for  litter  will  be  more  than  re- 
paid, by  the  greater  ea.se  with  which  the  tloois 
may  be  cleaned,  especially  in  winter,  by  the 
greater  amount  of  liquid  it  will  absorb,  and  by 
the  greater  facility  and  evenne.ss  with  which  the 
m..nure  may  be  spread  in  the  spring.  Dry  pow- 
dered muck  and  loam,  stored  under  cover  for 
the  purpo.se,  may  also  be  highly  recommended 
for  free  use  in  the  stables,  as  being  well  adapted 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  liquids  there,  and  al- 
so to  the  escape  ol  the  juice.s  and  ga.ses  from 
the  heaps  as  they  are  formed  without.  And 
last,  not  least,  an  occasional  sprinklingol  plaster 
over  floors  will  not  only  preserve  such  salts  as 
would  otherwise  be  lost  by  exhalation,  but  at 
the  same  time  greatly  contribute  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  stables. 

MERITS  or  THIS  SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  imagined  that  the  system  now  indi- 
cated for  the  preservation  of  our  bam  yard  ma- 
nures is  a jierfect  one,  securing  all  advantages 
desirable  to  be  secured.  It  does  not  wholly  pro-: 
tect  the  m.anures  from  the  wa-'ting  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  nor  from  liability  to  loss  by  infiltra- 
tion and  drainage.  But,  perhaps,  considering  | 
the  universality  of  its  application,  and  the  com-  I 
parativeease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  may  j 
be  adopteil,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  recommen- 
ded for  general  practice.  In  situations  where  it  i 
is  practicable,  additional  advantages  may  be  un-  j 
questionably  secuied  by  the  u.se  of  ^barncellar, 
into  which  any  or  all  ol  the  manures  of  the  es- 
tablishment may  be  thrown,  with  suitable  ab- 
sorbants,  and  the  whole  wrought  together  into 
the  ric  le.st  of  all  composts  by  the  voluntary  la- 
bors of  the  swine.  No  doubt  farmers  will  find 
their  account  also  in  housing  their  manures  as 
much  as  possible,  since  by  being  thus  protected, 
their  most  valuable  portions  (their  juices  and 
salts)  will  be  pre.servcd  to  a much  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  is  possible  lor  them  to  be  in  the 
•pen  air. 

comparative  value  op  manure. 

The  barnyard  being  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  excrements  of  the  horse,  the  cow  and  the 
sheep,  and  the  great  object  having  been,  thus 
far,  to  point  out  the  be-st  mode  of  saving  the 
vfholr  of  them,  the  amparaJivc  wine  ol  these  dif- 
ferent substances  has  pas.sed  unnoticed.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  the  fanner  may  direct  his 


labors  lor  the  pre.servalion  of  his  manures  to  the 
greatest  profit,  he  should  certainly  have  the  be- 
nefit of  ail  known  facts  oa  this  point. 

'‘The  quantity  ol  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter in  horse  dung  is  considerably  larger  than  in 
cow  dung.  It  is  as  ‘27  to  1 1,  or  nearly  double; 
and  of  course  the  quantity  ol  nitrogen  which  it 
is  capable  ol  yielding  is  nearly  double  that  of 
cow  dung.  Sheep  dung  is  similar  to  hor.se 
dung,  but  contains  a greater  quantity  ol  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  a soluble  .state.  It  is  also  richer  in 
salts;  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  is  greater  than  in  either  of 
the  preceding  .substances.  Hog  manure  con- 
tains still  larger  quantities  ol  .soluble  matter, 
and  is  capable  of  yiel..ing  a large  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  th  * form  of  ammonia.  It  ranks 
next  in  value  to  night  soil,  which  has  ever  been 
celebrated  as  the  most  valuable  substances  used 
lor  manure.” — Gray's  Agriculture,  p.  286. 

“Experiments  undertaken  by  order  ol  the 
Saxon  and  Prussian  authorities,  varied  in  everx’ 
form,  and  continued  for  a long  period,  prove  that 
if  a soil  without  manure  yield  a crop  of  three 
for  one  sown,  then  the  sama  land  dre.s.sed  with 
cow  dung  yields  seven  for  one  sown — with 
horse  dung  ten  for  one  sown — with  human 
manure  lourteen  for  one  sown.” — I)ano,  p.  143. 

THE  PIGGERY. 

Still  greater  care  will  here  be  requisite  to  ‘see 
that  ihe  commonwealth  receives  no  detriment,’ 
inasmuch  as  the  tieasure.s  at  stake  are  ol  high- 
er value,  and  from  two  circumstances  more  lia- 
ble to  waste,  viz;  there  being  a greater  propor- 
tion of  liquid  excrements,  and  the  solid  portions 
being  more  exposed,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
con.stantly  upturned  by  the  rooting  of  the  swine, 
and  thus  prc.'icnting  ever}’  hour  in  the  day  fresh 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds. 

The  former  ot  the.se  circum.siances  will  be 
judiciously  met  by  supph’ing  the  pens  with  an 
abundance  of  straw,  leaves,  .saw  dust  and  the 
like;  the  latter  by  fiirni.shing  the  yard  with  an 
occasional  load  of  muck,  and  almost  any  quan- 
ti  yof  weeds,  pea  and  buckwheat  straw,  potato 
vine.s,  &.c. — all  of  which  will  be  rapidly  con- 
verted into  the  most  eflicient  supports  of  vege- 
table life. 

It  is  sugge.sied  wfiether  ii  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  pre.sent  system,  were  the  yard 
and  pen  but  one  enclosure,  consisting  of  an 
open  area  under  cover,  (with  floors  for  eating 
only,)  where  the  same  use  might  be  made  of 
muck  and  litter  as  at  pre.sent,  and  the  whole 
completely  shielded  from  the  atmosphere. 

THE  PRIVY  VAULT. 

This,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  iu  con- 
tents, should  command  a greater  share  of  our 
.solicitude  than  any  other  of  the  depmsifories  of 
the  farm  manures.  Consider  simply  the  nature 
of  ttu;  food  from  which  the  substances  under  con- 
sideration result,  w’c  might  well  suppose  them 
to  posse.ss  a superior  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  finer  plants  and  grain.s;  a suppo- 
sition which  agricultural  chemistry  unites  with 
all  experience  in  fully  justifying.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  simple  preservation  of  manure  is 
concerned,  it  is  doubtless  fr  im  this  quarter  that 
the  farmer  can  derive  the  greatest  profit  at  the 
least  expen.se. 

Let  the  vault,  then,  (con.stnirted  with  a due 
regard  to  convenience,  as  well  a.s  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  and  moisture,)  be  carefully  supplied 


at  proper  intervals,  with  powdered  charco;.! 
alone^or  with  dry  powdered  muck  and  gyi.sum, 
(the  I^st  of’  all  substances  for  tliis  purpiee,  bat 
for  which  cut-straw,  surface  .soil,  ashes  and  old 
lime  may  be  substituted,^  and  ihe  object  will  be 
fully  accornplisdicd.  'I  ne  liquid  portions  will 
be  ab.sorbed,  and  the  volatile  pifiduelii  ns  eon- 
verted  into  fixed  salts;  the  whole  mass  will  be- 
come inodorous  and  inolfensivc,  (no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  family  avcII  a.s  to  the  faim.) 
and  a goodly  quantity  ol  the  richest  of  marmres 
will  be  prepared  for  convenient  application  to 
the  cultivated  crops. 

VALUE  or  fRM.AV  EXCIIEME.N TS. 

Deeply  impressed  ourselves  with  the  value  of 
these  excrements,  and  deeming  it  of  no  .‘•mall 
importance  that  a general  intcrc.si  shi'iild  be 
awakened  in  relation  to  them,  we  cannot  for- 
bear from  prc.senting  our  fanners  wiih  one  or 
two  pertinent  quotations. 

“In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  excrements;  lUd  jiarts  of  the  mine  of 
a healthy  man  are  equal  to  1300  of  the  f'c.vh 
dung  ol  a horse*,  and  to  GOO  parts  of  iho^c  of  a 
cow.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of 
much  importance  to  agriculture  if  none  of  the 
human  urine  were  lo'-t.  The  powerful  eflects  of 
urine  as  a manure  are  well  known  in  Fl;.;idcrs, 
but  they  are  considered  invaluable  by  the  C’hi- 
ne.se,  who  are  the  oldest  agriculturaJ  people  we 
know.  Indeed,  so  much  value  is  r.Ua<  r.cd  to 
the  influence  of  human  excrements,  that  laws 
of  the  state  forbid  that  any  of  them  should  be 
thrown  away,  and  re.seivoirsarc  placed  in  every 
house,  in  which  they  are  roJlccled  Avith  the 
greatest  care.  No  other  kind  ol  iiiantire  is  used 
in  their  cornfields.  The  agriculture  of  this 
countn,-  is  the  mo.»t  perfect  in  the  world.” 

“If  we  admit  that  the  liquid  and  solid  exere- 
ments  of  a man  amount  on  an  average  to  1 ribs, 
daily,  (.'3-4  lbs.  urine  and  I lb.  firccs,)  ; r.d  that 
both  taken  together  yield  3 per  cent  nitrogen, 
then  in  one  year  they  will  amount  to  .‘>47  lbs., 
which  contain  ICj  lbs.  nitrogen,  a quantity  « uffi- 
cient  to  yield  the  nitroircn  of  800  lbs.  of  wheat, 
rye  or  oafs,  or  of  900  lbs.  of  barly.  This  is 
much  more  than  is  nece.ssary  to  add  to  an  acre 
of  land,  in  order  to  obtain,  with  the  a.ssisiance 
of  the  nitrogen  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
the  richest  pxissible  crop  every  year.  Fver}- 
town  and  fann  might  thus  supply  itself  w ith  the 
manure,  which  besides  containing  the  most  ni- 
trogen, contains  also  the  most  phosphate.'-;  and 
if  an  alternation  of  the  crops  were  adopted, 
they  would  be  most  abundant.  By  using  at  the 
same  time,  bones  and  lixiA'ated  ashe.s  of  wood, 
the  excrements  of  animals  might  be  dispensed 
with. — Liebig  p.  18-1. 

“In  Belgium,  which  has  l>een  the  er.-’dle  of 
enlightened  agriculture,  and  wliere  good  r.irxles 
of  cultivation  arc  continued  and  con.stantly  im- 
proved, they  make,  astonishing  use  of  this  kind 
of  manure.  So  great  a value  do  the  Flemings 
attach  to  it,  that  the  citie.s  seta  high  rate  upon 
the  privilege  of  disposing  ol  the  cleansing  of 
their  privie.s,  and  there  are,  in  each  one  of  them, 
sworn  officers  for  the  a.ssi.stance  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  piircha.se.s.” 

“We  shall  find  great  difficulty  in  bringing  this 
branch  of  industry  to  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection amongst  us,  that  it  has  arrived  at  in 
Belgium,  because  ei/r  farmers  do  not  realize  its 
importance;  and  have  a repugnance  to  employ- 
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ing  this  kind  of  manure.  But  could  they  col- 
lect carefully  all  these  matters,  mix  them  with 
lime,  plaster  or  gravel,  till  the  odor  was  dispell- 
ed, and  then  carry  the  whole  upon  the  fields!” 

“Already,  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  the  con- 
tents of  the  privies  are  used  lor  forming  pou- 
drette;  this  pulverulent  product  is  sought  lor  by 
our  agriculturists,  who  acknowledge  its  good 
etfects,  let  us  hope  that,  becoming  more  en- 
lightened, they  will  employ  the  fecal  matcei  it- 
self, as  being  more  rich  in  nutritive  principles, 
and  abounding  equally  in  salts;  they  can  easily 
govern  and  moderate  the  too  powerful  action  of 
this,  by  fermentation,  or  what  is  still  better,  by 
mixing  it  with  plaster,  earth,  and  other  absor- 
bents, to  correct  the  odor. — Chaptal,p.  62. 

PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

All  animal  matter,  such  as  the  carcases  of 
dead  animals,  unmerchantable  fish,  the  refuse 
of  the  slaughter  house,  the  relics  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  waste  of  the  tan  yard,  the  shoe  shop,  the 
carding  mill,  the  comb,  glue,  soap  and  woollen 
cloth  manufactories,  &c. — ^by  being  seasonably 
gathered  up  and  either  incorporated  with  the 
barn  yard  manures,  combined  with  compost 
materials,  or  buried  directly  in  the  soil,  will 
prove  the  most  efficient  aids  in  promoting  fertil- 
ity. “The  carcass  of  a dead  horse,”  says  Lord 
Meadowbank,  “which  is  suffered  to  pollute  the 
air  with  its  effluvia,  has  been  happily  employed 
in  decomposing  20  tons  of  peat  earth,  and  trans- 
forming it  into  the  most  valuable  manure.” 

In  illustration  of  the  value  of  numerous  re- 
fuse matters  commonly  accounted  “good-for- 
nothing,”  and  thrown  away,  it  may  here  be  stat- 
ed that  the  finest  crop  of  eight-rowed  com  in- 
spected by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Berk- 
shire, the  present  year,  owed  its  superiority,  in 
their  opinion,  to  the  employment  of  a compost 
manure,  in  which  the  principle  ingredient  was 
woellen  flocks.  The  soil  was  thin,  consisting  of 
exceedingly  coarse  gravel;  yet  the  growth  was 
luxuriant  and  the  ears  well  filled,  perhaps  be- 
yond comparison  for  the  present  year.” 

PURE  VEGETABLE  MATTER. 

This  may  include  straw,  leaves,  vines,  &c., 
and  green  and  ripened  crops  ploughed  under  to 
improve  the  soil;  but  the  consideration  of  this 
topic  being  unnecessary  in  the  present  connec- 
tion, it  will  be  reserved  for  a future  paragraph, 
under  the  second  branch  of  our  general  sub- 
ject, viz: 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

In  order  to  the  judicious  application  of  our 
manures,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  have 
regard  to  certain  characters  and  conditions  of 
^oil;  as  the  proportions  of  its  inorganic  consti- 
tuents, the  amount  ol  its  organic  materials,  and 
its  relations  to  temperature  and  to  moisture. 

INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OP  SOIL. 

By  the  inorganic  constituents  of  soil  are 
meant  those  purely  earthy  substances  which 
form  the  basis,  and  chiefly  determine  the  texture 
of  all  soils,  but  which  of  themselves,  whether 
in  a combined  or  separate  state,  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  vegetation.  Such  are  gravel,  sand 
and  clay,  (as  also  lime,)  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  great  majority  of  all  our  soils. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  SOIL. 

When  either  gravel  or  sand  predominates  in 
the  constitution  of  a soil,  it  is  termed  silicious, 
from  silica,  the  common  name  of  gravel  and 
sand.  When  clay  predominates,  if  is  denomi- 
nated argillaceous  aluminous,  from  argil  and 
aluminia,  both  of  which  signify  clay  in  a pure 
state.  If  lime  be  a principle  constituent,  it  is 
called  calcareous,  for  calx,  signifying  chalk, 
which  is  only  a certain  modification  of  lime. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOILS. 

The  diflerent  proportions  in  which  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  soil,  will  also  chiefly  determine  its  physi- 
cal condition;  i.  e.  it  will  be  light  or  heavy, 
(more  properly,  loose  and  compact,)  wet  or  dry| 
warm  or  cold,  in  proportion  as  it  consists  chief- 
ly of  gravel  and  sand,  or  mostly  of  clay. 


ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SOIL. 

By  the  organic  constituents  of  soil  are  meant 
those  vegetable  and  animal  substances  which 
help  to  compose  the  soil  to  a certain  depth,  which 
exert  a considerable  influence  also  upon  its  tex- 
ture, and  upon  which  vegetation  is  extirely  de- 
pendent for  its  subsistence.  In  .scientific  works 
on  agriculture,  this  portion  of  the  soil  is  usual- 
ly treated  of  under  the  name  of  geme,  humus  or 
vegetable  mould;  and  embraces  every  thing  in  the 
soil  capable  of  decomposition,  and  thus  becom- 
ing the  food  of  plants. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

To  increase  this  organic  portion  of  the  soil, 
is  the  great  object  of  the  application  of  manures. 
It  should  not,  however,  for  a moment  be  imag- 
ined that  the  simple  augmentation  of  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  will  insure  fertility, 
since  very  much  depends  upon  the  state  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  this  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is 
upon  these  two  circumstances  taken  in  connec- 
tion, that  the  farmer  is  wholly  dependent  for 
success  in  all  his  agricultural  operations. 

CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SOIL  PRK-REaUI- 
SITE. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  de- 
pendence of  fertility  on  the  state  of  the  geine  in 
the  soil,  it  may  be  observed,  that  manure  ap- 
plied to  either  gravel  or  clay  in  a pure  state, 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  an 
equatorial  desert,  a pool  of  water,  or  an  island 
of  ice;  the  former  (gravel,)  being  destitute  of 
that  quality  of  compactness  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  salts  and  juices  of  the  manure 
from  escaping  at  once  into  the  earth,  or  air,  and 
to  retain  a sufficient  degree  of  moisture  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetable  life;  and  the  latter  want- 
ing that  opposite  quality  of  prosity  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  escape  of  that  superabundance 
of  moisture,  which  by  its  own  presence,  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  soil  of  the  other  atmospheric 
agents,  would  prove  equally  fatal  to  all  the  pro- 
cesses ol  vegetation. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  must  approve  it- 
self to  every  intelligent  farmer,  that  the  fertility 
of  the  sotil  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of 
geine  in  the  soil,  but  also  on  the  slate  of  that 
geine  as  affected  by  its  relations  to  the  inorga- 
nic constituents.  Hence  the  importance  to  the 
agriculturalist  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  general,  and  of 
his  own  soil  in  particular,  that  may  husband 
to  advantage  his  means  of  fertilization,  and  not 
expend  his  strength  in  labors  that  will  in  the 
end  prove  fruitless. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  fHE  BEST  ARABLE  SOIL. 

The  proportions  in  which  chemical  analysis 
has  ascertained  the  different  constituents  of  the 
most  productive  soils  to  exist,  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: silica)  gravel  or  sand)  60  parts  to  100, 
alumnia  (clay)  16  parts,  lime  3 parts,  oxide  of 
iron  and  manganese  7 parts, geine,  (organic  mat- 
ter capable  of  becoming  the  food  of  plants,)  9 
parts,potash  3 parts,  soda  1 part,  magnesia  1 part. 

Says  Chaptal:  “From  the  results  of  analysis 
we  find,  that  in  the  best  earths  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  gravel,  which  renders  the  soil  light 
and  easily  worked,  facilitates  the  passing  off  of 
superabundant  rains.  In  consulting  analysis  of 
less  fertile  soils,  we  find  that  their  fertility  di- 
minishes in  proportion  as  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  principal  earths,  (silicia,  alumnia  and 
lime  predominates;  and  that  it  becomes  almost 
nothing  in  those  which  possess  the  properties  of 
but  one.  The  mixture  of  earth  then  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a productive  soil;  and 
their  proportion  can  be  varied  only  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  kind  of  plants 
to  be  cultivated.  Silicious  and  calcareous 
earths  may  form  a larger  proportion  of  the  soil 
in  moist,  than  in  drj"  countries,  and  alumina 
may,  in  its  form,  predominate  in  those  lands 
which,  from  their  declivity,  suffhr  the  water  to 
flow  off  freely;  but  a mixture  of  the  three  earths 
can  alone  form  a good  soil,  and  too  great  a dis- 
parity in  their  proportions  materially  affects  the 
character  of  it.”— -p.  26. 


STARTING  POINT  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Here  then,  is  evidently  the  starting  point, 
from  which  the  farmer  that  would  run  the  race 
of  improvement,  mu.st  calculate  his  “latitude 
and  departure.”  From  this  post  of  observation 
must  he  survey  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  care- 
fully n»ting  the  several  ingredients  of  his  soils, 
and  the  different  proportions  of  their  several 
combinations,  as  well  as  their  different  condi- 
tions; and  thus  will  he  be  qualified  to  enter  in- 
telligently on  the  execution  of  any  scheme  rela- 
ting to  their  improvement.  If  a careful  obser- 
ver, he  will  early  make  the  important  discove- 
ries. 

1.  That  an  excess  of  silicious  or  calcarious 
substances,  by  rendering  the  soil  too  porous,  oc- 
casions the  speedy  disappearance  of  his  ma- 
nures, exposes  his  crops  to  suffer  from  droughts 
and  frequently  disappoints  his  hopes  of  a har- 
vest, and  frustrates  all  his  efforts  at  successful 
cultivation. 

2.  That  an  excess  of  argillaceous  matter,  by 
rendering  his  soil  too  compact,  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  surface  waters  that  rest  upon  it 
in  spring,  refuses  admittance  through  its  indura- 
ted surface  to  the  fertilizing  dews  of  summer, 
excludes  the  healthful  influences  of  the  sun  and 
air  from  the  roots  of  his  plants  at  every  period,, 
receives  with  indifference  whatever  manures  he 
puts  upon  it,  and  renders  all  his  labors  upon  it, 
to  a great  extent,  abortive.  ■ 

3.  That  a certain  admixture  of  the  different 
earths  composes  a soil  sufficiently  light  and 
warm,  meeting  without  detriment  the  ever  va- 
rying states  of  the  atmosphere,  affording  a ready 
passage  to  the  rains  in  wet  wmather,  and  to  the 
dew's  in  dry,  appropriating  largely  to  his  crops 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  every  particle  of  manure  re- 
ceived, and  amply  compensating  him  for  all  the 
labor  he  expends  upon  it. 

SOILS  TOO  COMPACT  OR  POROUS  IMPROVED  BV 
ADMIXTION. 

Having  made  the  above  discoveries,  the  reso- 
lute improver  of  the  soil  will  come  at  once  to  the 
cohclusion,  that  which  the  hand  of  nature  has 
left  unfinished  it  is  for  his  to  complete;  and  set- 
ting himself  at  work  in  imitation  of  the  pattern 
she  has  furnished  him,  will,  by  a due  adjust- 
ment of  the  different  ingredients  of  his  several 
soils,  bring  up,  at  len^h,  the  poorest  of  his. 
lands  quite  to  the  standard  of  the  best. 

He  will  not,  however,  find  it  advisable,  in 
most  instances,  to  effect  this  adjustment  direct- 
ly, i.  e.  by  carting  soil  Irom  one  field  to  another 
for  the  purpose  ol  admixture;  but,  rather  to  cart 
it  first  to  the  cattle  yard  to  be  blended  with  a 
portion  of  solid  and  liquid  manure,  and  thence 
convey  it  to  the  localities  selected  for  improve- 
■ ment. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  writer,  and  with  the  most  distin- 
guished success.  Indeed,  so  marked  have  been 
the  beneficial  results  ol  this  system  as  to  leave 
upon  his  mind  the  full  impression,  that  for  a 
light,  silicious  soil,  two  loads  of  argillaceous 
earth  well  mixed  in  the  cattle  yard  with  one  of 
manure,  are  of  more  actual  value  than  would 
be  three  equal  loads  of  clear  stable  manure.— 
For  a heavy,  aluminous  soil,  a similar  treat- 
ment with  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  combined 
wnth  manure  will  prove  equally  beneficial. 

SOILS  IMPROVED  BY  DRAINING. 

On  wet  lands  manure  should  never  be  appli- 
ed at  all.  Let  such  lands  be  thoroughly  drain- 
ed, and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  no 
manure  is  needed;  the  soil  being  already  sup- 
plied with  a sufficiency  of  vegetable  matter, 
which,  having  been  kept  in  an  insoluble  state  by 
an  excess  of  moisture,  will,  u^er  more  favora- 
ble eircumstances,  become  decomposed,  and  fur- 
nish abundant  support  to  vegetation.  But  when 
it  is  needful  that  manure  should  be  applied  to 
lands  of  this  description,  thorough  draining 
should,  in  every  case,  precede  the  application, 
and  then  the  expense  will  be  remunerated. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

A serie.s  of  articles  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  addressed  to  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  are  re- 
plete with  interest  to  that  branch  of  industry, 
and  contain  much  that  is  useful  to  the  merchant 
and  planter  in  reference  to  this  great  staple. — 
Without  concun  ing  in  the  views  of  the  writer 
in  regard  to  prices,  which  it  is  considered  “will 
decline  below  existing  rates,”  and  for  which  va- 
rious reasons  are  assigned — most  of  them  how- 
ever, contingencies,  which  may  »r  may  not 
happen,  we  extract  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  consumption  ot  cotton  in  Europe; 

“If  the  gross  products  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope were  as  great  as  in  this  country — taxation 
as  inconsiderable,  and  properly  as  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  masses  ot  the  people  as  with 
us — why  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe, 
instead  of  being  limited  as  it  now  is,  to  about 
1,80J,000  bales,  would  be  extended  to  4,ltjG,Gtjii 
bales.  The  truth  of  that  a.ssertion  may  be  seen 
by  taking  the  consumption  of  this  country  at 
‘2GO,()00  or  270,001)  bales — which  perhaps  is  as 
much  as  we  now  require,  and  adding  to  that  the 
consumption  of  imported  cotton  goods  to  the 
extent  of  80,000,000  or  SH, 000,000 — and  thus  al- 
lowing the  aggregate  consumption  300,000 bales. 

The  population  of  Europe  is  about  250,0(X),- 
000.  If  then  our  copulation  of  18,000,000  con- 
sume 300,000  bales  of  cotton,  it  follows  that  a 
population  of  250,000,0(X),  having  an  equal  con- 
sum'ng  ability,  would  consume  4,106,006  bales. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  is  ra- 
pidly increasing  under  the  increasing  industry, 
skill,  economy,  and  the  general  prosperity  inci- 
dent to  a long  continued  peace.  The  average 
of  our  crops  in  1820  and  1821,  was  130,000,000 
pounds — and  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  favor  of  converting  cotton  growers  into  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  and  of  other  raw  mate- 
rials, give  it  as  his  opinion  on  which  he  found- 
ed his  arguments,  that  the  world  was  too  full  of 
cotton — the  consumption  having  reached  its 
mai'iinuin. 

“We  have  reached  ihe  maximu/n  of  foreign 
demarul  for  our  three  great  staples,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, flour,”  &c.  Thus  said  Mr.  Clay  in  1820, 
when  our  crops  of  that  staple  averaged  for  1820 
and  1821,  137,000,000  pounds.  The  coming 
crop  will  not  fall  short,  as  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, of  9 10,000,000  pounds,  and  may  exceed  one 
thousand  millions  of  pounds. 

It  is  true,  as  we  hav'e  contended,  that  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  in  advance  of  its  consumption, 
but  the  extreme  low  prices  to  which  it  will  pro- 
bably fall  if  the  crop^is  as  large  as  estimated — 
will  first  discourage  cultivation  to  some  extent 
in  Asia,  as  far  as  European  consumption  is  re- 
lied upon.  Secondly,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  so 
important  and  useful  a staple,  to  prices  far  be- 
low those  of  any  other  manufacturing  materi- 
al s which  can  be  brought  into  competition  with 
it,  cannot  fail  to  augment  its  consumption  to  a 
great  extent.  That,  however,  will  not  take 
place  in  season  to  sustain  existing  prices  of  the 
present  crop,  because  an  increa.sed  consumption 
greatly  beyond  what  has  ever  before  been  expe- 
rienced, will  still  leave  a heavy  surplus  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  far  bajoiul  that  of  anyforvur 
period. 

As  to  a “maximum  of  consumption,”  it  is  an 
absurdity — since  it  implies  that  mankind  are 
stationary,  not  only  in  their  wants  and  in  their 
increasing  means  of  gratifying  them,  but  in 
numbers  also — whereas,  .since  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  return  to  a general  peace,  the  pop- 
ulation of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  has 
increa.sed  in  a greater  ratio  than  at  any  anterior 
period. 

Again,  the  means  of  con.suming  cotton  and 
of  many  other  products,  which,  in  a .state  of 
war,  are  beyond  the  consuming  ability  of  Eu- 
ropean population,  have  been  increased  two  or 
three  fold,  and  the  longer  the  general  peace  is 
maintained,  the  greater  will  be  the  ratio  of  con- 
suming ability,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  all  the 
great  staples  of  commerce. — MobU^  Register. 


THE  COrrON  TK.\1>E.  | 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations  of  cotton  in 
the  various  prices  current  of  the  day,  that  the  | 
range  of  prices  is  from  Ij  to  Oj  or  8 cents,  cm-  1 
bracing  the  extreme  limits.  It  is  the  fust  time  ' 
in  the  hi-story  of  this  important  staple  that  the  ^ 
price  has  ever  touched  so  low  a point.  During  ' 
the  embargo  or  non-intercourse  of  1808  and 
I8t)9,  and  the  war  of  1812  and  1813,  the  prices 
never  went  down  within  one  or  two  cents  as 
low  as  it  is  at  the  pre.seni  period.  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  Irom  Hutu’s  valuable  maga- 
zine, exhibits  the  value  and  price  for  the  last  21 
years. 


Years. 

.Millions  of  lbs. 

Av.  price. 

Vedue. 

1820 

100 

17  cts. 

27,200, IH)0 

1821 

180 

10 

28,800,0)  M) 

1822 

210 

104 

34,0.50,000 

1823 

185 

11 

20,350,000 

1821 

215 

15 

32,250,0(H) 

1825 

255 

21 

53,.550,)M)0 

1820 

350 

11 

38,5)H),0<.H) 

Tot’l  7 

yrs. 

1555 

154 

234,075,000 

1827 

270 

fti 

27,7(H),(KK} 

1828 

325 

104 

40,025,000 

1829 

305 

10 

30,500,000 

1830 

350 

10 

35,IRK),000 

1831 

385 

9i 

35,012,000 

1832 

390 

10 

39,000,000 

1833 

445 

11 

48,950,000 

Tot’l  7 

yrs. 

2530 

10 

203,537,000 

1834 

400 

13 

59,900,000 

1835 

416 

104 

08,940,000 

1836 

455 

154 

07,802,500 

1837 

485 

154 

73.902,500 

1838 

525 

104 

53,812,500 

1839 

506 

14 

79,240,000 

1810 

880 

94 

83,000,tK)0 

Tot’l  7 

yrs. 

3777 

134 

487,117,500 

This  is  a highly  interesting  table.  The 
grow'th  since  1840  is  not  given,  but  that  of  1 842, 
it  is  believed,  will  reach  two  and  a quarter  mil- 
lions ef  bales. 

The  increased  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  rapid 
reduction  in  price,  are  subjects  of  much  specu- 
lation. If  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South 
could  realize  the  average  prices,  ending  18-10, 
viz:  134  cents,  what  an  immense  difference 
there  would  be  in  the  value  of  the  crop.  But 
reduced  as  it  is  to  6 or  O4  cents,  the  difference  i.s 
truly  great.  The  fall  however  must,  in  the 
end,  be  less  injurious  to  our  Southern  planters, 
than  to  the  people  of  any  other  country,  The 
upland  cotton  of  this  country  is  a favorite  with 
the  manufacturers,  as  they  prefer  it  to  any  other 
short  staple,  o ving  to  its  working  more  kindly 
in  the  machinery.  Its  low  price  will  therefore 
go  far  to  drive  out  of  the  European  markets  ev- 
ery other  description. 

The  low  price  of  the  raw  matei  ial  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  will  also  affect  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article.  Dome.stic  goods,  which 
have  been  selling  at  very  low  prices,  will  be  af- 
forded .still  lower.  It  is  also  understood  that  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  have  very  light 
.stocks  of  the  raw  material  on  hand,  conse- 
quently they  will  not  be  sufferers  by  the  late  fall 
in  the  price  of  this  article.  The  export  of  do- 
me.stic  goods  is  greatly  increasing.  The  ex- 
port of  cotton  from  this  country  to  India,  owing 
to  low  prices,  i.s  also  becoming  very  considera- 
ble.— N.  Y.  Express. 


Book  Farming. — Show  me  a thrifty,  practi- 
cal and  experimental  farmer,  and  I will  show 
you  a man  who  reads  works  on  agriculture,  or 
who  borrows  his  hints  from  a neighbor  who 
takes  agricultural  papers. 

Show  me  a farmer  whose  fences  are  going  to 
decay,  whose  half  starved  cattle  are  strolling 
over  a brush  field;  and  I will  show  you  a man 
who,  if  he  is  not  on  the  retrogade  track,  takes 
too  little  interest  in  agriculture  to  patronize  an 
agricultural  paper. — Farmers'  Cabinet, 


EXFEKl.MENT  WITH  S.\1,T  AS  A MANURE  FOR 
WllE.VT. 

In  Johnson’s  Agricultural  C'hcmisiry,  alrcadv 
inemioncd,  are  contained  .-mne  highly  imponam 
expeiimeni.s  on  wheat  tield.s,  by  W m.  Memir.g. 
Mr.  F.  gives  the  result  of  eight  ilitlerent  kiiuls 
of  manure  on  the  eighth  ot  a Bcoteh  acre  of 
wheal.  The  two  most  important  are,  iSitrate 
of  Soda,  80  lbs.,  Itajie  Dust  r>  cwt.  to  the  acre, 
which  |)roduecd  240  lbs.  of  wheat,  weighing 
024  Ibsjier  bushel,  on  one  eighth  ot  an  acie. 

Common  salt,  100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  jirodiiccd 
219  lbs.  of  wheal,  weighing  024  lbs.  per  bushel, 
on  the  same  quantity  ot  ground.  While  the 
same  measure  ot  land,  without  any  manure, 
produced  only  90  lbs.  ot  whea',  weighing  Ol 
lbs.  to  a bushel.  The  salt  is  therefore  the  mo.M 
economical  and  productive  manure  u.sed  by  Mr. 
F.  in  his  couise  of  experiments. 

Five  bushels  of  Liverpiol  salt  to  the  acic  is 
.said  to  produce  great  ctiect  on  any  crops,  cither 
of  grass,  grain  or  roofs.  More  than  six  have 
been  tound  to  be  injuriou-s sometimes.  Theu^e 
ol  .salt  as  a manure  was  early  known  by  the 
Uomans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  but  ha.s 
been  little  understood  or  practi.sed  in  modeni 
limes.  It  is  somewhat  exiraordinarj'  that  this 
important  item  in  the  cultivation  of’ the  earlli 
should  have  gone  into  disu.se  on  the  sea  coa.si 
especially,  where  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of 
the  deep  are  continually  dashing  their  briny  bil- 
lows at  the  feet  ol  the  cultivator.  But  modern 
experience  has  denion.strated  its  usefulness, 
whenever  it  has  been  tried. 

It  is  also  destructive  to  insects,  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  it  it  had 
no  power  as  a manure,  this  alone  makes  it 
more  valuable  to  the  world,  than  all  the  preven- 
talives  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
able  to  discover  against  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  these  depredators,  with  which  the  earth  Is 
infested. 

A thin  sprinkling  of  green  sea-weed,  salt  hay, 
sedges,  or  any  other  marine  vegetable,  on  pas- 
ture, old  meadows,  or  plowed  land,  contains 
sufficient  salt  to  produce  most  suprising  ellects, 
if  spread  so  sparse  as  to  let  the  grass  grow  free- 
ly through  it,  and  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  the  earth.  Like  every  other  powerful,  con- 
centrated manure,  a liU Lei 00 much  destroy.-)  vege- 
tation for  a lime. — Conn.  Farmcr^s  Gazelle. 


SI.\  REASONS  FOR  I’LANTING  AN  ORCHARD. 

BY  EOkO.N  HARK.S'ESS. 

1st.  Would  you  leave  an  inheritance  to  your 
children? — plant  an  orchard.  No  other  invest- 
ment of  money  and  labor  w ill,  in  the  long  run, 
pay  so  well. 

2d.  Would  3'ou  make  home  plea.sant — the 
abode  of  the  .social  virtues? — plant  an  orchard. 
Nothing  better  promotes  among  neighbois  a 
feeling  of  kindness  and  good  will,  than  a treat 
of  good  fruit,  often  repealed. 

3d.  Would  you  remov  e from  your  children 
the  strongest  temptation  to  steal? — plant  an  or- 
chard. If  children  cannot  obtain  fruit  at  home, 
they  are  very  apt  to  steal  it;  and  when  they  have 
learned  t®  steal  fruit,  they  are  in  a fair  way  to 
learn  to  steal  horses. 

4th.  W®uld  you  cultivate  a constant  feeling 
of  thankfulness  towards  the  great  Giver  of  all 
good? — plant  an  orchard.  By  having  constant- 
ly before  you  one  of  the  greatest  bles.sings  given 
to  man,  you  must  be  haiSened  indeed  if  you  are 
not  influenced  by  a spirit  of  humility  and  thank- 
fulne.ss. 

5th.  Would  you  have  your  children  love  their 
home — respect  their  parents  while  living,  and 
venerate  their  memory  when  dead — in  all  their 
wanderings  look  back  upon  the  home  of  their 
youth  as  a sacred  .spot — an  oasis  in  the  great 
wilderness  of  the  world? — then  plant  an  orchard. 

Oih.  In  short,  if  you  wi.sh  to  avail  yourself  01 
the  blessings  of  a bountiful  Providence,  which 
are  w'ithin  your  reach,  you  must  plant  an  or- 
chard. And  when  you  do  it,  see  that  you  plant 
good  fruit.  Don’t  plant  crab  apple  trees,  nor 
wild  plumbs,  nor  Indian  peaches.  The  best  arc 
(he  cheapest. 
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REFORMATION,  OR  BANKRUPTCY  AMONGST 
PLANTERS  IN  THE  COTl'ON  STATES. 

It  does  not  require  the  prescience  of  a prophet 
to  deter  nine  that  cotton  planters  naust  make 
consideranie  retrenchments  of  expenditures,  or 
submit  to  ruinous  sacrifices  ol  property.  At 
the  present  prices  of  cotton,  even  his  six  bales 
of  cotton  to  the  hand,  with  his  supplies  of  stock 
and  provisions,  will  not  more  than  save  his  ca- 
pital, without  alfordingany  surplus,  or  very  lit- 
tle, for  the  support  of  his  family.  The  hopes 
ol  a better  mariret  have  so  long  deluded  the  cot- 
ton planter,  that  further  disappointments  can- 
not be  borne;  while  a revolution  in  the  market, 
lor  the  better,  is  very  uncertain,  at  least  for  a 
few  years  yet.  The  most  rigorous  economy 
must  be  submitted  to,  or  bankruptcy.  “A  pru- 
dent man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself; 
but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished.” — 
When  too  late,  many  will  learn  thal  it  had  been 
wiser  to  live  a few  years  upon  bread  and  water, 
and  wear  sackcloth,  than  to  cast  their  children, 
unaccustomed  to  labor  and  hardships,  upon  the 
world,  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  per- 
ish. Two  or  three  years  of  rigid  economy  in 
dress  and  equipage,  with  a douWe  energy  in  the 
increasing  and  saving  productions  of  our  plan- 
tations, (if  not  too  late,)  may  secure  indepen- 
dence, when  one  year  more  of  usual  eitrava- 

fance  would  prove  ruinous.  Most  planters 
ave,  no  doubt,  taken  the  alarm,  and  have  made 
double  effort  to  increase  productions,  raise  all 
their  stocks  and  provisions,  and  have  ceased 
speculations.  This  might  have  saved  a wreck, 
with  a cotton  market  averaging  8 cents;,  but  this 
will  not  now  do,  the  reformation  must  go  lur- 
ther.  Not  50  per  cent  must  be  cut  off  Irom  the 
expenses  of  high  living,  dress  and  equippage. 
To  human  nature,  this  will  be  like  plucking  out 
the  right  eye.  It  is  pleasing  to  human  nature 
to  climb  to  high  stations  ot  life,  but  revolting  to 
dome  down;  yet  it  is  better  to  walk  down  than 
to  fall.  Parents  personally  may  submit  to  the 
self-denial;  but  giddy  sons  and  daughters  will 
not  see  or  feel  the  necessity.  For  parents  to 
have  the  moral  courage  to  enforce  a law  of  ri- 
gorous retrenchment,  against  the  murmurings, 
entreaties,  or  haugnty  insinuations  of  children, 
will  require  almost  the  holy  fortitude  of  Abra- 
ham m offering  up  his  son  Isaac.  It  will  not  be 
hard  for  you,  parents,  to  return  to  your  old-fash- 
ioned homespuns  again,  as  in  old  times.  But 
what  think  you  of  reducing  your  sons’  cloth 
from  $8  or  $10  to  $4  or  ^5  per  yard,  and  other 
expenditures  in  proportion^  What  think  you 
of  substituting  for  the  piano  the  needle  and 
thimblel  Of  encouraging  the  honest  industry 
of  daughters,  instead  of  the  extortion  of  tailors 
and  mantua-makers?  Of  substituting  a plough 
and  mule  for  your  son’s  hounds  and  hunter? 
Think  as  you  may,  reformation  must  be  exten- 
ded in  all  of  these  classes  of  expenditures,  more 
or  less,  or  suffer  warse  consequences,  if  cotton 
planting  is  your  only  source  of  income.  If 
planters  in  general  would  commence  with  si- 
multaneous action  in  the  work,  the  mountain 
would  be  soon  levelled  to  a plain.  Custom 
would  remove  the  mortification  of  seeming  in- 
feriority. Let  those  whose  circumstances  would 
enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure,  as  patriots, 
set  the  example,  and  the  victory  is  gained. — 
Further, such  a rigid  course  of  making  and  saving 
would  inspire  confidence  in  creditors,  and  there- 
by indul^nce  would  be  secured.  'The  unfeel- 
ing creditor  who  would  grind  and  oppress  the 
honest  debtor  who  was  making  every  edge  cut, 
and  even  cutting  off  many  of  the  common  com- 
forts of  life  from  his  family,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  would  bring  down  the  indignation  ot  the 
public  mind  upon  himself,  and  excite  the  sym- 
pathies and  secure  Iriends  in  behalf  of  the  hon- 
est debtor,  We  have  already  witnessed  a be- 
nevolent and  noble  disposition  with  creditors, 
^with  a lew  exceptions,)  to  indulge  where  there 
is  confidence  of  security,  and  especially  among 
our  bank  officers.  And  if  the  frugal,  saving 
and  honest  planter,  after  all  his  hard  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  comfort  under  a depressed  mar- 
ket and  distracted  currency,  beyond  the  calcula- 


tions of  the  most  experienced  commercial  men 
and  wisest  financiers,  should  fall  by  the  hands 
of  his  oppressor  or  some  unfeeling  speculator, 
there  will  be  a reluge  tor  the  oppressea,  who  has 
fallen  under  honest  struggles  instead  of  extrava- 
gant living,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  dowm 
to  his  grave  in  peace.  And  if  he  leaves  his  ta- 
mily  to  inherit  honorable  poverty,  it  will  prove 
a better  legacy  than  dishonorable  wealth. 

If  the  plantiTs,  however,  will,  in  time,  with 
determined  pur;  ose,  earry  into  full  efi'ect  the 
doctrine  ol  retrenchment;  look  well  to  their  own 
plantations,  rather  than  trust  too  much  to  over- 
si'ers;  raise  all  that  can  be  raised  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  their  plantations;  put  their 
sons  to  the  plough  and  daughters  to  the  needle; 
feed  negroes  and  brutes  well,  and  make  all  move 
in  their  stations;  bring  overseers  to  the  mark, 
and  make  them  bestir  themselves,  or  dismiss 
without  ceremony.  Let  them  also  take  an  ag- 
ricultural paper,  and  believe  nothing  they  read 
there  without  good  evidence;  nor  reject  any  dis- 
covery with  evidence;  and  one  article  may  af- 
ford them  sufficient  information  to  pay  500  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Let  them  look 
well  to  their  legislators,  vote  for  men  of  sound 
wisdom,  of  pure  moral  and  patriotic  principles, 
who  can.  and  will  speak  and  act  when  necessity 
calls  for  it.  Let  them  take  care  of  weather- 
cocks and  popinjays.  Let  creditors  be  patient 
and  mercilul.  Let  debtors  be  honest  and  can- 
did, paying  as  fast  as  possible, and  avoid  all  low 
devices  towards  their  indulgent  creditors;  and, 
above  all,  pray  lor  blessings  upon  their  honest 
labors,  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  the  increase, 
and  can  make  Aard  times  prove  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. But  take  warning,  planters,  and  be  at 
least  as  wise  as  the  burnt  child;  risk  no  more 
speculations  or  big  debts,  (even  if  cotton  should 
ever  rise  again  to  ^ cents  per  pound,)  and  if 
you  do,  calculate  to  pay  debts  at  the  rate  of  six 
cents,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  a saving 
calculation,  and  not  risk  the  ruin  of  your  estate 
again.  If  cotton  rises,  still  raise  your  stock  and 
provisions;  stock  makes  manure;  too  much  cot- 
ton alio  vs  no  time  to  make  manure;  a few  acres 
well  manured  makes  more  than  treble  worn  out. 
Seed  your  waste  lands  with  valuable  grasses, 
which  raises  stock  with  the  least  expense,  saves 
or  improves  lands,  and  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  or  picking  out  the  cotton  crop.  The 
Kentucky  hemp-grass  is  thoroughly  proven  to 
suit  our  soils  and  climate,  and  one  sowing  is  for 
life,  easily  killed  when  needed,  and  affords  graz- 
ing all  winter.  The  herds  grass  is  also  proven 
and  will  grow  best  on  marshes  and  branch  bot- 
toms fit  for  little  else,  and  grows  in  winter,  and 
in  March  covers  the  ground  with  verdue.  We 
have  native  summer-grasses  plentifully,  aitd  il 
we  secure  winter  pastures,  little  expense  of 
grain  will  be  required  to  excel  Kentucky  in 
stock,  as  our  climate  favors  the  winter  growth 
of  grasses  better,  and  our  winters  are  milder, 
and  therefore  favorable  to  raising  stock.  If  the 
depressed  state  of  our  cotton  market  should 
drive  planters  to  economy  in  living,  to  improv- 
ing lands,  raising  stock,  diminishing  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  our  own  cotton  States,  and 
driving  the  Indian  cotton  planter  out  of  market, 
all  will  work  together  for  final  good,  (if  not 
wrecked  in  the  storm,)  and  one  year  mere,  per- 
haps, of  arduous  and  prayerful  Jperseverance, 
the  danger  may  be  over,  and  Carolina  planters 
in  the  harbor  of  safety.  Monticello. 

Planter. 

i;^He  is  a public  benefactor  who,  by  the  pru- 
dent and  skilful  outlay  of  his  time  and  money, 
shall  make  a single  field  yield  permanently  a 
double  crop;  and  he  who  does  this  over  a square 
mile,  virtually  adds  a square  mile  to  the  nation- 
al territory — nay,  he  does  more:  he  doubles  to 
this  extent  the  territorial  resources  of  the  country, 
without  giving  the  state  any  larger  territory  to 
defend.  All  hail,  then,  to  the  improvers  of  the 
soil!  Health  and  long  life  be  their  fortune — may 
their  dreams  be  few  and  pleasant,  and  their  sleep 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary — may  they  see  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  may  their  sons 
reap  still  heavier  harvests. — Blade.  Magazine. 


TO  FARMER'S  DAUGHTERS. 

I have  talked  to  you  so  much  about  every  day 
business,  you  will  think  it  the  only  matter  1 con- 
sider any  way  important;  1 can  assure  you  this 
is  a mistake.  1 look  upon  menial  culture  as  of 
equal  moment,  but  as  all  the  wise  heads  in  crea- 
tion discuss  this  topic,  I leave  it  with  them,  and 
again  take  up  the  old  theme  of  work,  woik. — 
“opring  lime  of  year  is  coming,”  or  to  use  the 
language  ol  the  old  poet  Solomon,  “the  winter 
is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  ap- 
pear on  the  earth,  the  time  t>f  singing  of  the 
birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.”  Nature  will  soon  enrobe 
herself  in  her  rich  green  mantle,  tastefully  in- 
terwoven with  flowers  of  every  hue,  from  the 
colourless  lilly,  to  the  deep  dye  of  the  rose  and 
peony.  Now,  you  can  assist  the  noble  Dame  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  toilette.  She  is  like 
some  other  ladies,  and  loves  to  be  decked  with 
bright  ornaments. 

You  can  embroider  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
put  here  a leaf  and  there  a flower;  in  another 
place  a small  tree,  shrub  or  vine,  and  you  may 
finish  off  with  an  edging  of  Purple  Shade,  or 
rows  of  White  Fringe  or  Purple,  as  may  suit 
your  taste.  Should  any  parts  of  her  mantle  be 
neglected,  fill  up  with  a rich  border  of  straw- 
berries, and  dot  with  the  golden  pear,  snow 
peach  or  blue  plumb. 

But  to  go  on  in  a plain  old  fashioned  way, 
now  is  the  time  for  gardening,  and  as  it  is  a most 
delightful  employment,  I want  to  speak  to  yoa 
of  your  taking  an  interest  in  it.  There  is  none 
more  calculated  to  improve  the  minds,  as  well 
as  the  physical  powers  of  the  young.  It  has  a 
more  soothing  and  happy  influence  than  almost 
any  other.  Uo  into  the  garden  when  you  are 
listless  and  low  spirited,  (as  you  often  find  your- 
selves when  you  do  nothing  useful)  plant  some 
shrubs  or  flowers,  set  out  a bed  of  strawberries, 
use  the  rake  or  hoe  industriously  in  finishing 
off  borders,  form  a plantation  of  raspberries  or 
any  thing  else  necessary  or  pleasant,  and  by  the 
time  you  feel  like  resting,  all  your  hyppo  will 
be  gone,  and  you  will  wonder  why  you  have  not 
lound  out  before,  thal  the  garden  is  the  place  t» 
frequent,  if  you  wish  to  be  vigorous  and  in  good 
spirits.  I’he  rage  for  flowers  of  all  kinds  is  be- 
coming so  fasliionable  now,  that  any  one  who  is 
not  fond  of  them  is  almost  wondered  at.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  you  see  ladies  handling  the 
spade  and  other  tools. 

Spading,  hoeing  and  raking  are  quite  a fa 
mode  in  our  region.  1 was  riding  through  town 
some  time  since,  and  passing  a garden  where 
every  thing  was  in  a flourishing  order,  1 noticed 
a lady  with  her  spade,  and  her  manner  of  using 
it  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Gen  Jackson 
himsell.  The  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  has 
not  done  praising  her  yet.  You  may  say,  I 
have  no  taste  for  flowers.  The  right  way  to  ob- 
tain this  is  to  go  to  work.  I knew  a young  lady 
who  had  no  fondness  at  all  for  flowers,  and  ne- 
ver thought  of  cultivating  any.  She  received  a 
present  of  a rose  or  some  other  little  shrub  in  a 
box..  At  first  she  cared  but  little  for  it,  but  after 
a time,  when  the  buds  began  to  expand,  she  was 
attracted  by  its  sweetness  and  beauty,  and  by 
degrees  her  love  for  it  increased,  until  she  won- 
dered she  could  care  so  much  for  a flower.  She 
began  to  collect  slips  of  different  plants,  to  tend 
them  with  the  most  watchful  care,  and  she  soon 
had  a very  pretty  collection.  Now  every  little 
bud  that  blows,  every  fresh  leaf  that  puts  forth, 
seems  to  give  her  so  much  pleasure,  and  she 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  their 
cultivation  affords,  lor  any  consideration. 

If  your  homes  are  destitute  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  you  could,  in  a short  time,  so  much  al- 
ter their  appearance  by  planting  them  out.  You 
can  do  it  yourselves,  and  you  will  take  more  in- 
terest in  them  than  if  your  parents  were  to  do  it. 
In  travelling  I have  passed  so  many  bouses 
where  not  the  least  flower  might  be  seen,  and 
the  thought  always  came  over  me,  there  is  not 
much  care  taken  at  that  place  to  render  life 
pleasant — to  throw  around  the  inmates  any  of 
Its  sweetnesses;  to  lead  them  to  refinement  and 
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love  of  home;  and  again,  when  1 have  passed  a 
cottage  surrounded  by  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers,  1 have  thought  there  is  the  abode  of  a 
■woman  of  delicacy  and  taste.  It  is  really  cheer- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller  to  meet 
with  these  things,  and  he  would  rather  stop  to 
re.-t,  where  pains  had  been  taken  to  tend  them, 
than  where  it  was  desolate  and  bare. 

I speak  of  these  things,  because  it  is  peculiar- 
ly the  province  of  woman  to  study  whatever 
makes  life  agreeable  and  divests  it  of  what  is 
unpleasant.  The  more  sources  a woman  has 
of  enjoyment,  the  better  it  is  for  her.  It  is  her 
lot,  if  she  is  domestic  and  discharges  her  duties 
as  she  ought,  to  stay  at  home;  it  is  her  lot  to  be 
often  alone,  and  also  to  participate  largely  in 
the  cares  and  anxieties  ot  life.  Active  exertion 
is  often  a relict  to  many  of  these,  and  in  no  part 
of  her  establishment  can  she  make  it  with  so 
much  pleasure,  as  in  her  garden.  Girls  should 
learn  more  of  these  things,  so  that  when  .settleil, 
they  may  seek  for  enjoyment  at  home,  by  ner- 
forming  their  dutie.9,  and  not  make  it  their  chief 
enjoyment  to  visit  and  pass  about  from  place  to 
place.  1 would  say  again  to  you,  to  go  to  work, 

’ cultivate  the  useful  and  beautiful,  and  you  will 
not  regret  the  time  you  have  thus  spent.  You 
will  not  look  back  and  sa} , it  was  unprofitably 
employed.  Lucy. 

Tennessee  Agriculturist. 


TREATMENT  OF  COWS— BUTTER  MAKING. 

Change  of  Pastures. — To  insure  the  produc- 
tion ol  tne  largest  quantity  of  butter,  a Irequcnt 
change  of  pasture  is  required.  A farm  should 
be  so  fenced  that  ike  cows  can  be  changed  into 
a very  diflereni  lot  every  four  or  five  days. 

Sauing. — A constant  and  full  supply  ol  salt 
should  lie  before  our  cows  in  some  secure  place. 
They  will  eat  moderately  what  they  require. — 
If  only  occasionally  furnished,  they  often  lake 
it  in  quantities  so  large,  as  to  act  medicinally 
to  their  injury.  It  corrects  almost  any  bad 
quality  of  the  milk,  arising  from  the  eating  of 
aromatic  or  bitter  herbs,  and  also  much  of  the 
natural  animal  odor,  that  Irequently  impairs  the 
sweetness  of  butter. 

Driving — kind  Ireatment. — Many  a faithful 
cow  has  been  seriously  injured  by  a careless 
boy  driving  her  furiously  to  and  from  the  pas- 
ture. All  harsh  treatment  of  any  kind,  as  scold- 
ing, striking,  kicking,  &c.  is  all  detrimental.  I 
have  known  many  cows  rendered  worthless 
from  the.se  causes.  The  utmost  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  manner  must  be  shown  on  the  part 
of  those  who  manage  our  stuck. 

Milking. — This  process  should  be  done  syste- 
matically, at  regular  periods  of  the  day.  Sun- 
ri.se  and  sunset  are  perhaps  the  best  periods;  for 
immediately  after  the  one,  and  before  the  other, 
cows  in  hot  weather  Iced  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  are  so  much  creatures  ol  habit  that  the 
milker  should  be  changed  as  rarely  as  possible. 
A stranger  is  always  regarded  as  an  unwelcome 
visiter,  by  a milch  cow. 

Cleanliness  with  the  uUnsils. — The  pans,  pails, 
strainers,  bowls,  churn,  and  every  implement 
employed  in  butter  making.  mu.st  not  only  be 
well  washed,  but  they  must  be  thoroughly  scald- 
ed with  boiling  hot  water,  and  be  perftcily  dried 
afterwards,  either  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire. 
This  must  be  repeated  every  time  they  are  us- 
ed. Merely  pouring  boiling  water  upon  them 
•when  loaded  with  sour  milk  or  cream,  will  only 
serve  to  .scald  in  the  bad  flavor,  if  I may  u.se  the 
expression.  Wash  them  at  first,  and  then  scald 
them  thoroughly,  if  you  would  have  sweet 
butter. 

There  are  certain  filthy  practices  which  .slat- 
terns fall  into,  that  should  be  corrected;  .such  as 
wetting  the  cow’s  teals  with  milk,  and  permit- 
ting it  to  drop  into  the  pail;  milking  in  the  mor- 
ning without  wa.'ihing  their  hand.s,  4e. 

Milk-house  and  Buttery. — In  hot  weather  a 
good  spring-house  is  necessary  for  the  making 
of  butter.  It  must  be  constructed  of  either  brick 
or  stone,  and  in  no  instance  of  wood,  as  that  ar- 
ticle never  fails.  In  such  a situation,  to  become 
mouldy,  and  impair  the  flavor  of  butter.  It 


must  be  built  .so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  venii-  ; 
lated.  A window  should  be  jilaced  on  the  north,  j 
east  and  west  sides,  which  must  Ik*  lurnished  on  | 
the  outside  with  wire  gauze  screens,  and  on  the  j 
insiue  with  light  .shutters.  During  the  day,  the 
shutters  must  be  closed,  and  at  night  must  be 
raised. 

A spring  may  be  dispensed  with — and  it  is 
even  problematical  whether  it  does  not,  upon  the 
whole,  do  as  much  injury  by  imparling  damp- 
ness, as  it  does  gootl  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture. A well  constructed  house  without  the 
spring,  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  should  be 
shaded  with  trees  or  arbors  of  grape  vines.  All 
mouldy  and  decaying  wood- work,  boards,  boxe.s, 
&c.  must  be  kept  out  of  it;  also  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  meats,  fish  and  vegetables.  The  air 
of  my  spring-hou.s*  was  ruined  for  a week  or 
more,  merely  by  plaeing  in  it  a few  mackerel. 

Skimming  the  Milk. — In  hot  weather  the  milk 
may  be  allowed  to  curdle  belbre  this  operation 
is  performed,  but  if  it  be  delayed  any  longer,  a 
thin,  watery  fluid  will  form  between  the  milk 
and  the  cream,  after  which  the  good  qualities 
are  inevitably  destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  in 
midsummer,  to  skim  the  milk  every  moiiiing 
and  night.  '1  his  point  must  receive  the  strict- 
est attention.  Neglect  of  it  often  gives  a streak- 
ed or  mottled  appearance  to  butler,  as  well  as 
impairs  its  flavor. 

Cream. — As  soon  as  it  is  collected,  it  should 
be  placed  in  a stone  crock,  -which  should  either 
be  hung  into  a well,  or  set  up  to  the  brim  in  the 
spring  within  the  milk-house. 

Churning. — This  operation  must  be  resorted 
to  as  soon  as  a supply  of  cream  is  obtained,  and 
in  hot  weather  cannot  salely  be  delayed  beyond 
the  third  day. 

A variety  of  patent  chums  have  been  palmed 
upon  the  public,  none  of  which,  we  believe,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  old  fashioned  upright  dash- 
er, or  the  barrel. 

Working  of  Butler. — This  must  be  repeated 
until  every  drop  of  the  buttermilk  is  expelled; 
twice  or  three  times  will  be  necessary,  nor  must 
it  be  delayed  too  long,  till  a change  begins  to 
take  place  in  the  remaining  buttermilk,  as  that 
will  impair  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  which  no 
subsequent  treatment  can  restore. 

Sailing. — The  salt  should  be  added  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  working.  Much  of 
our  western  butter  is  injured  by  the  employment 
of  the  common  New  York  salt.  Tne  finest 
grounti  articles  should  be  used.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  in  sacks,  of  our  merchants,  at  rea.son- 
able  price. — Cl'ovetand  Herald. 


MILKING. 

Cows  that  are  milked  quick  and  stripped  clean 
will  give  more  milk  than  if  they  are  managed 
by  moderate  milkers.  The  reason  is,  that  what- 
ever milk  is  left  in  the  udder  diies  up,  and  a 
cow  will  shrink  in  her  milk  permanently  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  allowed  to  dry 
up.  If  half  dries  up,  she  will  soim  be  reduced 
to  half  her.natiiral  flow  of  milk;  jiust  as  she  will 
dry  totally  up  if  her  milking  is  totally  neglected. 

When  a milker  approaches  the  cow,  the  ani- 
mal is  said  to  "give  down”  her  milk.  From  that 
moment  it  should  be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  the  longer  it  or  any  of  it  remains  in 
the  udder,  the  more  of  it  begin.s  to  dry  up,  even 
during  the  operation  of  the  milker.  Verj'  much 
depends  upon  rapidity  and  fidelity  in  the  milk- 
er, in  order  to  boast  truly  of  having  an  excellent 
cow  for  milk.  We  have  known  cows  that  in 
certain  hands  gave  enormou.s  quantities  of 
milk,  and  as  soon  a.s  they  were  sold  to  a villager, 
who  trusted  to  his  hired  girls  to  do  the  milking, 
they  begun  to  shrink,  and  soon  the  cows  lost 
their  reputation,  and  the  men  of  whom  they  pur- 
cha.sed  were  denounced  as  liars,  cheats  and  ev- 
ery thing  else  that  is  bad.  The  .secret  of  this 
faultfinding  might  be  traced  to  the  girl,  who 
either  was  verj’  slow  in  milking,  or  who  had 
not  patience  enough  to  .strip  the  cow  verj-  clean. 

If  a cow  was  not  managed  aright  when  she 
had  her  first  calf,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  her  great  for  milk  as  long  as  she  lives. 


The  first  experiment  with  her  i.s  a final  habit. — 
No  heifer,  alter  calving,  should  l>e  ti  ii.sted  to  in- 
cxperitncetl,  unkind  or  unfaithiiil  hands,  ^;he 
should  be  treated  gently,  fed  well,  and  milked 
regularly — at  just  such  hours — and  milked 
quickly  and  as  long  as  half  a dozen  drops  can 
be  forced  from  the  udder.  She  should,  loo,  be 
milked  as  nearly  as  jiossible  up  to  the  lime  of 
her  having  the  next  calf  By  such  attention, 
she  will  be  likely  to  prove  a valuable  animal; 
one  that  will  give  much  milk,  hold  out  long, 
and  be  manageable  every  way  by  heratlendants. 

Learners  should  be  taught  the  art  of  milking 
on  cows  that  arc  being  dried  off.  And  one  of 
their  first  les.sons  should  be  to  clasp  the  leal  very 
near  its  extremity.  'I’his  will  hurt  the  cow  least, 
and  be  worked  easiest  to  the  milker.  They 
should  also  bear  the  left  arm  moderately  against 
the  leg  of  the  cow.  bhe  cannot  then  kick,  or  if 
she  attempts  it,  by  raising  her  foot,  the  milker 
will  be  ready  to  ward  off  and  protect  herself  and 
pail  from  any  sad  con.seqiiences.  Thus  guard- 
ed, let  them  make  as  brisk  work  of  milking  as 
possible — treating  the  cow  grnily,  and  with- 
drawing all  the  milk  laiihfully,  and  there  will 
be  a chance  for  the  .security  of  two  gootl  things 
— a good  milker  anvla  good  cow. — Cos.  Banner. 

NIGHT  SOIL. 

To  the  editors  of  Tennessee  Stole  Agriculturist: 

There  is  much  said  in  your  and  other  agri- 
cultural journals,  about  the  advantages  of  night 
soils,  as  a manure.  One  of  your  sub.scril>ers 
in  this  part  ol  the  country,  w ishes  to  be  inform- 
ed about  the  matter  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  it  mixed  with,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion to  destroy  all  disagreeable  odor? 

2.  What  is  it  mixed  with,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion, to  prepare  it  lor  the  soil? 

3.  How  is  it  u.'>ed  as  a manure,  for  top-dre.s»- 
ing,  sowed  broadca.st,  or  put  in  the  ground  and 
covered.  Please  give  the  whole  modus  oj'eran- 
di,  and  all  else  that  you  may  deem  necessarv'  on 
the  subject.  Give  the  desired  information  thro’ 
your  paper.  Very  respectfully. 

K.  Houston. 

REPLY. 

The  above  enquiries  we  consider  of  vast  im- 
portance to  all  who  till  the  earth  far  a support. 
Agricultural  chemists  and  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  and  gardners,  agree  in  comnienuing 
night  soil,  or  human  excrements,  above  all  ma- 
nures. Its  superiority  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains  a greater  quantity  of  ammonia  than 
other  manures.  The  preparation  is  a simple 

F)roces.s,  and  attended  with  veiy  little  expense  or 
abor.  Mr.  Woo  Ifin,  in  the  Southern  Planter, 
gives  his  mode  of  making  and  applying  Pou- 
drette,  which  not  only  accords  in  the  main  with 
other  writers,  but  the  process  is  presented  in 
such  a manner  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. — 
He  says: 

“I  collect  the  .stercoraceous  matters  separate- 
ly in  large  vessels  or  hog.sheads,  after  the  urine 
has  become  putrid,  which  will  require  but  two 
or  three  days  in  warm,  and  ten  or  fifteen  in  cold 
weather.  1 then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  urine 
slowly;  if  the  urine  is  putrid,  a powerful  effer- 
vescence will  immediately  lake  place;  the  acid 
mu.st  be  added  until  effervescence  ceases.  By 
this  process,  the  carbonic  acid  in  combination 
with  the  ammonia,  is  di.sengaged  and  driven  off, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  i.s  formed,  which  has 
no  volatility,  except  at  a veiy  high  temperature. 
Thus  you  .secure  the  ammonia  formed  by  putre- 
faction, which  otherwise  would  escape.  I then 
add  the  liquid  to  the  solid  excrements,  incorpo- 
rating them  well  together,  until  a veiy-  thin  bat- 
ter is  formed;  into  this  mass  I .stir  in  finely  pul- 
verized charcoal,  according  to  my  judgment, 
without  regard  to  any  precise  quantity;  this 
done,  I spread  the  massufion  boards  made  tight, 
in  the  open  air — .stir  frequently  until  the  whole 
is  dry,  then  pulverize  with  a spade  and  barrel  it 
up  for  the  use  of  crops. 

My  drj'ing  boards  are  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a shed  open  to  the  south,  .so  aa  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  Manure  made 
in  this  way  1 call  Poudrette,  and  of  its  value  T 
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can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  When  proper- 
ly made,  it  is  inodorous,  and  the  application  to 
crops  easy,  and  the  effect  powerlul.  I maile  an 
experiment  with  it  last  season  upon  sugar  beet, 
in  comparison  with  bone  dust,  bone  dust  and  sta- 
ble manure  mixed,  and  stable  dung  alone.  The 
beets  manured  with  poudrette,  came  up  quick- 
er, grew  faster,  and  maintained  a decided  supe- 
riority to  the  last,  making  the  largest  and  best 
beets;  the  quantity  of  poudrette  was  only  a small 
train  to  each  drill.  I used  it  also  upon  corn 
with  entire  success.  In  this  experiment  I sub- 
jected it  to  a very  severe  test;  I selected  a very 
poor  spot,  put  only  one  and  a half  gills  to  the 
hill  as  a top  dressing,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  the  result  was  truly  astonishing,  proving  it 
to  be  beyond  all  doubt  a manure  of  great  strength 
and  power,  perhaps  surpassing  all  others  now 
known. 

It  must  in  all  cases  be  used  as  a top  dressing; 
such  is  its  strength  when  planted  with  seed,  the 
germ  is  destroyed,  and  consequently  does  not 
come  up.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  farmers  and  others 
who  wish  to  prepare  night  soil,  must  be  careful 
not  to  mix  lime,  or  soil  with  a large  proportion 
of  lime,  with  it.  If  sods  and  earth  of  almost 
any  kind  were  placed  so  as  to  absorb  the  excre- 
mentitious  matters,  and  applied  to  crops  in  this 
manner,  no  doubt  they  would  be  much  increas- 
ed. Liebig  said,  a pint  of  urine  would  produce 
a pound  of  wheat;  w'e  may  safely  calculate 
other  crops  would  be  as  much  benefitted.  We 
wish  to  hear  if  any  of  our  readers  have  experi- 
mented with  night  soil,  and  with  what  success. 


Comparative  nourishmemt  of  different 
Vegetables. — If,  as  an  article  in  the  last  Cabi- 
net, signed  “Vir,”  states,  “the  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  root  crops, 
as  cattle  feed,  are  indeed  about  as  different  as 
light  is  from  darkness,”  the  follorving  table, 
showing  the  comparative  nourishment  of  some 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  may 
possess  interest.  The  table  was  formed  by 
Boussingault,  an  eminent  French  chemist — and 
he  tells  us  that  he  compared  the  result  of  his 
experiments  wuth  the  practical  experience  of 
farmers  in  feeding  cattle,  and  found  “a  most  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  inference.”  The  table  is  irom  a late 
number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 


Journal,  and  is  as  follows: 

White  French  beans 100 

Yellow  peas 120 

Farina  of  cabbage 148 

“ of  carrots 170 

“ of  wheat 175 

Wheat 191 

French  w’’heat : . . 193 

Rye 200 

Farina  of  barley 212 

“ of  potatoes ...225 

Barley 232 

Indian  com 246 

Potatoes 1096 

Carrots 1361 

White  cabbage 1446 

Tumeps 2383 


“Thus  we  see  that  100  parts  of  white  French 
beans  are  equivalent  in  nutritive  power  to  110 
parts  of  yellow  peas — to  1 096  of  potatoes,  and 
2363  of  turneps.  A farmer,  for  example,  in 
feeding  cattle,  would  find  that  420  parts  of  yel- 
low peas,  would  go  as  far  in  keeping  up  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  his  cattle  as  ^83  parts 
of  tumeps.  Or  it  would  require  more  than  23 
bushels  of  turneps,  or  2 bushels  of  rye,  to  be 
equal  in  nutritive  power  to  one  bushel  of  white 
French  beans. 

These  statements,  it  is  believed,  maybe  reli- 
ed upon  as  approximating  the  truth;  though  the 
fact,  that  it  should  require  nearly  two  bus&ls  of 
wheat  to  equal  in  nutrition  one  of  beans,  may 
be  a little  too  many.  When  farina  i>  given,  as 
of  cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  article  was  dried  and  reduced  to  flour,  by 
grinding  or  otherwise. — Farmer's  Cabitiet. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
OF  FODDER  FOR  CATTLE. 

A table  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 
kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  has  been  published  by 
M.  Antoine,  in  France,  and  is  the  result  of  ex- 
periments made  by  the  principal  agriculturists 
of  the  continent,  Thaer,  Gemerhausen,  Petro, 
Rieder,  W eber,  Krantz,  Andre,  Block,  De  Dom- 
basle,  Boussingault,  Meyer,  Plotow,  Pohl, 
Smee,  Crud,  Schwertz,  Pabst.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  figures  which  each  of  these  ex- 
perimentalists have  set  down,  but  the  mean  of 
their  experiments  being  taken,  there  is  more 
chance  of  the  result  being  near  the  truth.  Al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  diffeient  qualities 
of  the  same  food  on  different  soils  and  different 
seasons.  In  very  dry  summers  the  same  w'eight 
of  any  green  food  will  be  much  more  nourish- 
ing than  in  a dripping  season.  So  likewise, 
any  fodder  raised  on  a rich  dry  soil,  will  be  more 
nourishing  than  on  a poor  wet  one.  The  stan- 
dard of  comparison  is  the  best  upland  meadow 
hay,  cut  as  the  flower  expands,  and  properly 
made  and  stacked,  v'ithout  much  heating;  in 
short,  hay  of  the  best  quality.  With  respect  to 
hay,  such  is  the  difference  in  value,  that  if  100 
lbs.  of  the  best  is  used,  it  will  require  120  lbs. 
of  a second  quality  to  keep  the  same  stock  as 
well,  140  lbs.  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  very 
coarse  and  hard  hay,  not  well  made,  will  only 
be  of  half  the  value,  and  not  so  fit  for  cows  or 
store  cattle,  even  when  given  in  double  the 
quantity.  While  good  hay  alone  will  fatten 
cattle,  inferior  hay  will  not  do  so  without  other 
food. 

100  lbs.  of  good  hay  is  equal  in  nourishment  to 

90  “ “ hay-made  clover,  when  the  blossom 

is  completely  developed. 

88  “ “ ditto,  before  the  blossom  expands. 

98  “ “ Clovpr,  2d  crop,  is  equal  in  nourish- 
ment to 

98  “ “ Lucerne  hay, 

89  “ “ Sainfoin  hay, 

91  “ “ Tare  hay, 

146  “ “ Clover  hay,  after  the  seed, 

410  “ “ Green  clover, 

457  “ “ Vetches  or  tares,  green, 

275  “ “ Green  Indian  corn, 

541  “ “ Cow-cabbage  leaves, 

374  “ “ Shelter  wheat  straw. 

442  “ “ Rye  straw, 

164  “ “ Oat  Straw, 

153  “ “ Peas  halm, 

159  “ “ Vetch  halm, 

201  “ “ Raw  potatoes, 

175  “ “ boiled  “ 

339  “ “ Mangold -wurzel, 

504  “ “ Tumeps, 

276  “ “ Carrots, 

308  “ “ Swedish  turneps, 

305  “ “ do  do  with  the  leaves  on, 
54  “ “ Rye, 

45  “ “ Wheat, 

54  “ Barley, 

59  “ “ Oats, 

50  “ “ Vetches, 

45  “ “ Peas, 

45  “ “ Beans, 

64  “ ■*  Buckwheat, 

57  “ “ Indian  corn, 

68  “ “ Acoms, 

50  “ “ Horse  chesnuts, 

62  “ “ Sun  flower  seed, 

69  “ “ Linseed  cake, 

105  “ “ Wheat  bran 
109  “ “ Rye  bran, 

167  “ “ Wheat,  pea  and  oat  chafl, 

179  “ “ Rye  and  barley  chaff. 

Lattermath  hay  is  good  for  cows,  not  for  hor- 
ses. The  second  cut  is  generally  considered  as 
inferior  in  nourishment  to  the  first.  New  hay 
is  not  wholesome.  At  Paris,  when  a load  of 
1000  kilos  is  bargained  for,  the  seller  must  deli- 
ver— if  between  hay  making  and  October  1, 
1300  kilos — and  after  April,  only  1000.  This 
is  fair,  and  allows  for  loss  of  weight  in  drying. 
In  London,  a load  of  new  hay  is  20  cwt.,  of  old 
hay,  only  18  cwt. 

The  dried  half  of  the  Tiifolium  incarnatum, 


after  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  little  better  than  straw. 
Clover,  lucerne  and  .sainfoin,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  lose  three-fourths  of  their  w’eight  in 
drying;  but  in  general  they  lose  more,  especial- 
ly in  moist  climates,  where  the  sap  is  more  di- 
luted. When  touched  by  the  frof  t,  they  become 
very  unwholesome,  and  should  never  be  given 
to  cattle  except  quite  dry. 

Straw  is,  on  the  whole,  but  poor  food,  and 
unless  cattle  have  something  better  with  it,  they 
will  not  keep  in  any  condition;  when  given  with 
turneps  or  other  roots,  straw  corrects  their  wate- 
ry nature,  and  is  very  useful;  cut  into  chaff  it  is 
very  good  for  sheep  when  fed  on  tumeps,  and 
when  newly  thrashed  is  as  good  as  hay.  By  a 
judicious  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  food,  a 
more  economical  mode  of  feeding  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a more  expensive  one,  and  the  same 
result  obtained.  The  value  of  straw  depends 
much  on  the  soil:  a very  clean  crop  will  not 
give  so  nourishing  straw  as  one  containing 
many  succulent  weeds.  Peas  and  vetch  halm 
are  superior  to  straw,  especially  when  cut  into 
chaff;  it  is  by  some  thought  equal  to  hay.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  bean  halm  not  left  too 
long  in  the  field,  and  cut  before  it  is  complete- 
ly dry.  Buckwheat  halm  is  of  little  value:  it 
is  thought  unwholesome  if  given  to  sheep. 

16  lbs.  of  raw,  or  14  lbs.  of  boiled  potatoes 
will  allow  a diminution  of  8 lbs.  of  hay, 

Turneps  will  feed  store  pigs,  but  they  will 
not  fatten  on  them.  Carrots  and  parsnips  are 
excellent  for  horses,  and,  when  boiled,  will  fat- 
ten hogs.  Ruta  baga  is  liked  by  horses;  it 
makes  their  coats  fine,  but  must  not  be  given  in 
too  great  quantity,  or  it  will  gripe  them. 

Feeding. — A certain  quantity  of  food  is  re- 
quired to  keep  an  animal  alive  and  in  health: 
this  is  called  his  necessary  ration  of  food:  if  he 
has  more,  he  will  gain  flesh,  or  gi.  e milk  or 
wool. 

Tin  ox  requires  2 per  cent  of  his  live  weight- 
in  l ay  per  day;  if  he  works,  he  requires  2j  per 
cent;  a milch  cow  3 per  cent;  a fatting  ox  5 per 
cent  at  first;  4|  per  cent  when  halt  fat;  and 
only  4 per  cent  when  fat;  or  4i  on  the  average. 
Sheep  grown  up  take  3^  per  cent  ol  their  weight 
in  hay  per  day,  to  keep  in  store  condition.  Grow, 
ing  animals  require  more  food,  and  should  ne 
ver  be  stinted. — Jour.  Royal  Agr.  Society. 

EXERCISE. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  necessity  man  ig 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor  as  a curse. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  body, 
that  exercise  is  not  less  necessary  than  food  for 
the  preservation  of  health;  those  who  labor  are 
not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  generally  the 
most  happy  part  of  mankind.  This  is  peculiar- 
ly the  case  with  those  who  live  by  the  culture 
of  the  ground.  The  great  increase  of  inhabi- 
bitants  in  infant  agriculture  every  where,  evi- 
dently proves  it  to  be  the  most  healthy,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  employment. 

Next  to  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  than  early  rising  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  braces 
and  strengthens  the  nerves.  Custom  soon  ren- 
ders early  rising  agreeable. 

Every  person  should  lay  themselves  under 
some  sort  of  necessity  to  take  exercise.  Indo- 
lence, like  other  vices,  when  indulged,  gains 
ground,  and  at  leng  h becomes  agreeable. — 
Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercise  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averse  to  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  often  the  case  with  gouty  or 
hypocondriac  persons,  and  frequently  when 
their  diseases  are  difficult  to  cure. 

Indolence  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and 
useless  to  society,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  The  mind  if  not  engaged  in  some  useful 
pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of  some  ideal 
pleasures.  From  these  sources  proceed  most  of 
the  miseries  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was 
never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frustrates 
the  very  design  of  his  creation,  whereas  an  ac- 
tive life  is  the  best  and  greatest  preservation  of 
health. — Oracle  of  Health. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

SPLENDID  UEKKSIIIKES. 

Within  the  last  lew  days  we  hav'e  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  looking  upon  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  Berkshire  hog  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  we  doubt  not  the  finest  ever  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States.  They  are  a recent  im- 
portation, eight  in  number,  of  our  enterprising 
fellow  citizen.  Col.  John  Bo.nner,  of  Green 
county,  who  has  so  deservedly  distinguished 
himself  as  a breeder  and  raiser  of  fine  hogs  at 
the  South.  Two  ol  them,  Ontario  and  Lady 
Huttleslon,  decidedly  the  best  specimens  of  the 
hog  we  ever  saw,  were  imported  Irom  England 
by  the  Messrs.  Brentnall,  of  New  Yor4,  and 
were  bred  by  that  celebrated  English  stock  rai- 
ser, SiDAY  Hawes.  The  other  six,  one  m 
which  is  a male,  were  bred  in  America,  and  for 
high  form  and  fine  symmetry  are  truly  models- 
Col.  Bonner  deserves  much  at  the  hands  of  his 
brother  planters  in  Georgia,  tor  the  zeal  and  en- 
terprise he  has  manilestcd  in  the  improvement 
of  our  stock  of  hogs,  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
and  we  doubt  not,  he  will  reap  a reward  com- 
mensurate with  his  merits.  Those  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  stock,  can  obtain  pigs  from  Col.  B. 
at  twenty  dollars  a pair.  Address  John  Bon- 
ner, White  Plains,  Green  county,  Georgia. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  COWS. 

The  Planter  notices  our  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boiled  cotton  seed  as  a food  for  milch 
cows,  and  makes  the  following  comments, 
which  appear  very  judicious: 

Cotton  Seed  for  Cows.— The  last  Southern 
Cultivator  recommends  boiled  cotton  seed  as  an 
excellent  article  ol  food  for  milch  cows.  They 
certainly  produce  thicker  cream,  and  a greater 
amount  of  butter;  but  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  our  neighbor,  that  they  will  not  do 
alone.  They  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
the  milk,  and  give  the  butter  a tallowy  texture 
and  taste.  If,  however,  one  third  for  even  one 
half)  cotton  seed,  with  two  thirds  oi  com  meal 
or  pet^,  are  fed  to  milch  cows,  they  produce 
very  rich  milk  and  butter,  and  impart  no  unplea- 
sant flavor.  In  addition  to  the  unpleasant  fla- 
t or  ol  the  milk,  when  cotton  seed  alone  are  us- 
ed, we  think  they  tend  to  impair  the  health  of 
cows.  It  is  well  known  that  cotton  seed  con- 
tain a verj'  large  quantity  of  oil,  (and  it  is  this 
constituent  that  makes  the  cream  so  rich,)  which 
though  wholesome  and  nutritious  in  moderate 
quantities,  renders  the  cotton  seed  an  unsafe 
food  to  be  used  alone,  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  a length  of  time.  If  used  alone,  the  food 
should  be  changed  frequently.  In  the  propor- 
tions we  have  mentioned,  however,  no  better 
winter  food  for  cows  can  be  obtained. 

We  think  every  planter  wottld  do  well  to  pre- 


serve a hundred  or  two  bushels  from  the  weath- 
er every  fall;  but  never  feed  them  in  the  raw 
state. 

CLUING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  subjoined  correspondence  has  been  sent 
us,  to  which  we  give  place  with  pleasure,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions through  our  columns.  We  would, 
therefore,  thank  those  of  our  planters  who  have 
been  successful  in  saving  their  potatoes,  during 
the  winter,  to  give  us  their  plan,  in  detail,  that 
we  may  lay  it  belore  the  readers  of  the  South- 
ern Cultivator. 

Eatonton,  Ga.,  April  8,  18-43. 

Dear  Sir — Having  accidentally  seen  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Southern  Miscelltiny,  of  yours,  in  re- 
gard to  raising  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  much  approved  of  by  my  neighbors, 
I would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  lake  it 
as  a particular  favor,  (il  convenient,)  to  give 
me  your  mtxie  of  putting  them  in  the  ground; 
to  preserve  them  from  rotting;  the  mode  of  hill- 
ing them;  what  is  best  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose? whether  of  straw,  shucks,  corn  stalks, 
&c.  &c. 

I was  so  taken  up  with  the  article,  that  I de- 
termined to  give  you  a few  lines  on  the  subject, 
lor  information  to  myself  and  neighbors;  for 
they  all  admire  your  plan,  and  intend  to  follow 
it,  they  say,  to  the  verj'  letter,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I shall  do  so,  as  I am  now  just  laying 
off  my  ground  lor  the  very  purpose.  Please 
answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient  after  its  re- 
ceipt, and  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  which  I 
take  with  you,  fi  r troubling  you  with  this  com- 
munication. Any  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  gratefully  received. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

J.  S.  Penniman. 

Mr.  W.  McKinley. 

Lexington,  April  14,  1843. 

Mr.  Penniman — Yours  of  8th  instant  was 
duly  received.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have 
not  been  over-lucky  in  keeping  potatoes;  not  half 
'so  much  so  as  in  making  them.  Last  fall  I was 
very  unlucky,  as  I was  caught  by  the  hard 
freeze  about  ihe  20th  of  November.  The  year 
belore  I kept  them  very  well,  without  any  po- 
tato-house or  scaflbld,  in  the  open  air,  covered 
moderatelv  w'ith  broomstraw  and  earth.  They 
kept  soundly  all  winter.  In  November,  I was 
careful  to  let  Ihe  piles  remain  naked,  (except  in 
frosty  nights,)  for  about  ten  days,  so  as  to  air  or 
diy.  You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  a big  po- 
tato will  shrink  much,  in  a few-  days,  if  left  ly- 
ing about  a house.  This  shrinking  is  cau.sed 
by  evaporation  of  its  juices,  and  in  case  of  a 
large  bank  is  very  useful,  as  it  lessens  heat  and 
sweating.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  constant  pro- 
priety of  this  airing  or  drying  of  the  heaps, 
when  the  potatoes  are  to  be  kept,  as  is  usual, 
above  ground,  and  I have  observed  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  country  contin- 
ue this  exposure  a long  time.  I remember  that 
one  man,  a good  potato-grower,  in  Decatur 
county,  once  showed  me  his  banks  in  this  naked 
state  so  late  as  Christmas,  with  nothing  over 
them  but  a little  pine  straw— no  earth  at  all. 


But  if  I mistake  not,  abetter  way  than  all,  is 
to  keep  the  potatoes  under  ground,  with  earth 
laigely  mixed  among  them.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral way.  Irish  potatoes  keep  so  finely.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  all  we  have  to  do,  is  just  to  cover 
them  dee])  enough  to  keep  them  bcUncthe  freeze. 
Last  April  I saw  potatoes  jiloughed  up  as  sound 
and  good  as  in  Octolier,  and  I intend  to  tiy'  thi.s 
inoele  next  winter.  But  this,  at  present,  is 
theory. 

A correct  answer  to  your  enquiry  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  up  countr)’,  as  immense  loss  is 
yearly  sutfered  by  the  ma.ss  of  people  not  know'- 
ing  how  to  preserve  this  great  article  of  food; 
and  to  secure  fuller  information,  I will  send 
your  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator, who  will,  no  doubt,  call  for  information 
on  the  subject  from  their  readers. 

I am  glad  to  learn  that  you  and  some  of  your 
neighbors  will  plant  in  the  way  described  in  my 
^etter  to  the  Southern  Cultivator,  which  you  saw 
in  the  Southern  Miscellany.  I doubt  not  you 
will  double  your  crop.  Yours,  &c. 

W.  McKinley. 


SOAP  MAKING. 

Much  difficulty  is  ofien  experienced  by  those 
who  manufacture  their  own  soap;  frequently  in- 
deed the  operation  succeeds  well,  but  sometimes 
it  totally  fails  from  unknown  causes.  Often 
w'hen  every  precaution  has  been  aiiparently  ta- 
ken, complete  failure  has  been  the  consequence; 
and  the  time  is  not  long  past,  when  some  have 
even  declared  that  they  believed  their  soap  was 
bewitched.  But  if  the  rationale  on  which  the 
process  is  founded,  is  but  understood,  the  whole 
becomes  simple  and  easy,  and  may  be  perform- 
ed with  absolute  certainty  ol  success. 

Common  soft  soap  is  composed  of  oil  (or  fat) 
and  potash.  The  potash  Is  obtained  from  com- 
mon wood  ashes,  by  causing  water  to  run  thro’ 
it,  which  dissolves  the  jiolash  contained  in  the 
ashes,  and  leaves  the  residue  behind.  The  man- 
ner by  which  the  oil  or  grease  is  obtained  is 
well  known.  These  are  made  to  unite  and  form 
soap  by  being  boiled  and  w’ell  stirred  together. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  soap  making  w 
that  there  should  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  pot- 
ash dissolved  in  the  water,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  ley  should  be  strong:  this  is  readily  as- 
certained by  an  egg;  if  the  egg  floats  the  ley  is 
sufficiently  strong,  if  it  sinks,  it  is  too  weak, 
and  must  be  increased  in  strength  by  evaporat- 
ing a part  of  the  water  by  boiling,  or  by  passing 
it  again  through  ashes. 

But  it  not  unfrequenily  happen-sthal  the  ley  it 
found  by  irial  to  be  too  strong,  and  yet  good  soap 
cannot  be  produced.  This  is  almo.st  al  vays 
owing  to  the  potash  of  the  ley  not  being  caustic, 
or  capable  of  corroding  the  skin,  which  state  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  success.  Potash  in  its 
uresi  state  is  highly  caustic;  but  when  a.‘-he.s 
ave  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
gradually  absorb  from  it  a portion  of  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  air,  existing  in  small  proportion  in 
if,  known  by  the  name  of  carbonic  achd,  which 
destroys  the  caustic  properties  of  the  potash  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  -soap.— 
Now,  as  quick  lime  has  a stronger  attraction 
for  carbonic  acid  than  potash  has,  it  is  only  nc- 
ce.s,sary  to  place  a quantity  of  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a bushel  of  lime  for  a hogshead 
of  good  ashes,  in  the  bottom  of  the  leech  before 
filling  it,  and  it  will  abstract  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  polash  of  the  ley,  as  it  passes  down- 
ward, leaving  it  in  a comparatively  pure  and 
caustic  .state.  In  order  to  prevent  failure,  there- 
fore, thi.s  should  always  be  done.  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  ley  contains  carbonic  acid,  pour  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  into  a wine 
glas-s  of  the  ley,  when,  if  it  contains  much,  a 
violent  effervescence  (or  boiling  up  of  bubbles) 
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will  instantly  take  place,  o .vmg  to  the  escape  ol 
the  carbv^nic  acid.  Tiie  carbonic  acid  may  be 
removed  from  they  ley  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
soap  making,  by  boiling  the  ley  with  quick 
lime 

It  the  ley  be  strong,  if  it  be  rendered  caustic, 
and  if  there  be  a suUicient  quantity  of  tolerably 
clean  fat,  there  can  be  little  danger  of  success. 
The  proportions  should  be  about  thirty  pounds 
of  fat  to  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ley. 

Had  soap  consists  of  soda  instead  of  potash, 
united  with  fat;  and  is  commonly  made  by  add- 
ing common  salt,  (which  consists  of  muriatic 
acid  and  soda,)  to  well  made  soft  soap  while  it 
is  yet  boiling.  The  soda  of  the  salt  unites  with 
the  fat,  and  forms  hard  soap,  while  the  potash 
unites  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  salt,  and  se- 
parates by  lalling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. — 
Different  degrees  of  hardness  in  soap  are  ob- 
tained by  using  potash  and  soda,  at  the  same 
time  in  different  proportions.  Hence  grease 
from  salt  meat  has  a tendency  to  increase  the 
hardness  of  soap,  unless  the  salt  be  removed  by 
boiling  in  water. 

Soap  of  tallow  is  made  in  England,  and  large- 
ly in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  best  in  com- 
mon use.  When  scented  with  oil  of  caraway 
seeds  and  cast  into  a mould,  it  is  used  for  the 
toilet,  and  is  called  Windsor  soap.  Other  toilet 
soaps  are  made  with  butter,  hog’s  lard,  or  with 
alraon,  nut  or  palm  oil.  Sometimes  fish  oil  is 
used  for  coarse  soaps,  as  well  as  linseed  oil;  and 
rosin  is  often  added  to  give  a yellow  color  and 
odor.  The  following  proportions,  by  weight, 
have  been  given  fi'r  a good  yellow  soap;  tallow 
twenty  five,  oil  four  and  a half,  rosin  seven,  ba- 
rilla (soda)  eighteen,  settlings  of  waste  ley,  eva- 
porated and  calcined,,  ten,  and  palm  oil  one  half 
part. 

Soaps  are  colored  blue  by  indigo,  yellow  by 
tumeric,  &c.;  and  marble  or  veined  soa-  s are 
made  thus:  to  the  soap  just  separated  from  the 
spent  ley,  new  ley  is  added,  and  then  copperas 
dissolved  in  water,  red  oxide  of  iron  (or  colco- 
ther)  mixed  with  water  is  stirred  in  it  by  manual 
dexterity,  and  is  so  mixed  as  to  produce  the  pe- 
culiar appearance. — Genesee  Farmer. 

PREMIUM  CROPS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Indian  Corn — First  Premium — 113  bushelsper 
acre. 

On  the  22d  day  of  Mav,  1843,  I ploughed  up 
one  acre  of  green  sward,  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing it  with  corn.  After  ploughing  it  once,  I 
harrowed  it  well,  lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  I 
then  marked  out  the  ground  so  that  the  rows  and 
hills  should  stand  precisely  two  feet  apart  either 
way.  On  the  25ch  of  the  same  month  I planted 
it,  and  was  careful  to  put  precisely  three  kernels 
in  each  hill;  when  it  was  large  enough,  I hoed 
it,  and  continued  to  hoe  it  three  different  times. 
No  other  tool  was  used  in  the  process  of  hoeing 
and  cutting  up  the  w'eeds,  but  the  hoe;  being 
very  careful  to  keep  the  weet  i and  grass  down 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  hieing,  to  leave  the 
ground  as  near  level  as  possible  each  time. 

I permitted  the  com  to  .stand  until  it  was  fit 
for  harvesting,  without  cutting  or  topping. 

Between  the  lOth  and  15th  of  November,  I 
began  to  husk  if,  and  also  to  weigh  the  said  corn. 
1 f jund  the  aggregate  weight  from  the  said  acre, 
in  the  ear,  13,286  lbs.  of  a good  quality. 

About  the  first  day  of  January,  1843, 1 thrash- 
ed out  all  the  sound  corn  that  grew  on  said  acre 
anl  measured  it  in  a sealed  half  bushel,  and 
weighed  it,  and  found  that  it  fully  held  out  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  it  produced  me  one 
hundred  and  t-^entv  two  bushels  of  good  mer- 
chan  able  com.  My  team  and  man  were  occu- 
pied one  day  in  ploughing  the  said  acre,  half  a 
day  harrowing,  2 days  labor  planting,  and  six 
days  hoeing,  and  six  days  harvesting,  threshing 
and  weighing. 

122  bushels  com,  at  37j  cents $45  75 

Expenses 14  00 

831  75 

Samuel  Phelps. 

Ira,  Cayuga  co.,  January,  1843. 


HOW  TO  COOK  POTATOES. 

There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs,  says  the  old 
adage,  and  there  is  not  one  in  a hundred  who 
knows  how  to  roast  them  properly.  Still  fewer 
know  how  to  Loil  potatoes,  simple  as  the  pro- 
cess is  deemed.  We  love  a good,  well  cook’d, 
mealy  potato,  and  all  our  readers,  sensible  men 
as  they  are,  no  doubt  like  the  same  tuber,  but 
how  often  do  we  see  the  very  best  potatoes 
brought  on  the  table,  heavy,  drenched,  satuiated 
with  water,  and  utterly  unfit  for  eating.  To 
prevent  such  atrocities  in  future,  we  copy  the 
following  from  a poem  of  some  length  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  art  of  planting  and  cooking  potatoes. 

Army  Navy  Chronicle. 
Wash  them  clean  and  scrape  the  skin  off. 

One  water  never  is  enough. 

Take  the  eyes  and  nubbins  then  off, 

^ And  every  little  speck  that’s  rough. 

Do  not  let  them  lie  in  water, 

(So  the  nice  observers  say,) 

Not  a minute,  not  a quarter, 

That  will  take  the  taste  away. 

When  the  fire  is  burning  brightly. 

And  the  water’s  boi.ing  hot, 

Sprinkle  table  salt  in  lightly. 

Then  put  the  kidney  in  the  pot. 

Eighteen  minutes,  sometimes  twenty, 

Cooks  them  nicely  to  a turn, 

Some  say  more,  but  that  is  plenty, 

Every  one  must  live  and  learn,  &c. 


“The  lollowing  beautiful  description  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  found  in  an  ancient 
manuscript,  sent  by  Publius  Lentulus,  Presi- 
dent of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome: 

“There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea,  a man  ol 
singular  character,  whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ. 
The  barbarians  esteem  him  a prophet,  but  his 
followers  adore  him  as  the  immediate  offspring 
ol  the  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed  witn 
such  unparalleled  viitue  as  to  call  back  the 
dead  from  their  graves,  and  to  heal  every  kind 
of  disease  with  a word  or  touch.  His  per-son 
is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped,  his  aspect  amiable, 
reverend.  His  hair  flows  in  those  beautiful 
shades,  which  no  united  colors  can  match,  fall- 
ing into  graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agieeably 
couching  on  his  shoulders,  and  parting  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  like  the  head  dress  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  forehead  is  smooth 
and  large,  his  cheeks  without  spot,  save  that  of 
a lively  red;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed 
with  exquisite  symmetry;  his  beard  is  thick, 
and  suited  to  the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching  a 
little  below  his  chin,  and  parting  in  the  middle 
like  a fork;  his  eyes  are  bright,  clear  and  se- 
rene. He  rebukes  with  majesty,  counsels  with 
mildness,  and  invites  with  the  most  tender  and 
persuasive  language.  His  whole  address, wheth- 
er in  word  or  deed,  is  elegant,  grave  and  strictly 
characteri.stic  of  so  exalied  a being!  No  man 
has  seen  him  smile,  but  the  whole  world  behold 
him  weep  frequently;  and  so  persuasive  are  his 
tears,  that  the  multitude  cannot  withhold  their 
tears  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him.  He 
is  very  temperate,  modest  and  wise.  In  short, 
whatever  this  phenomenon  may  turn  out  in  the 
end,  he  seems  at  present  a man  of  excellent 
beauty  and  divine  perfections,  every  way  sur- 
passing the  children  of  men.” 


Lime. — If  any  one  doubts  the  paramount  be- 
nefits of  this  article  in  any  soil  or  situation,  let 
him  try  half  an  acre,  lime  it  well,  and  we  think 
that  in  four  or  five  years  he  will  extend  the  ap- 
jilication.  One  well  done  is  forever  done  with 
this  great  fertilizer.  Who  ever  saw  the  ruins 
of  a house,  where  the  plastering  and  mortar  is 
found,  but  has  seen  the  rich  strong  grass,  at  all 
seasons,  wet  and  dry'?  What  produces  thisl — 
The  fertility  that  gathers  to  the  residence  of  man 
cannot  thus  last.  Can  it  be  any  other  than  the 
lime  in  the  mortarl  Lime  acts  more  decisively 
upon  some  soils  than  upon  others,  but  limestone 
land  is  ever  fertile  w'hcrever  found,  and  where 


it  is  deficient,  if  we  add  it,  it  will  remain.  It 
seems  to  act  in  the  manures  as  a kind  of  condi- 
ment, preparing  them  for  the  appetites  of  ihe 
plants.  A small  portion  of  lime  or  alkaline 
matter  is  found  in  all  vegetables,  grasses  and 
trees;  lime  supplies  this,  and  hence  the  vigo- 
rous growth  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  double  the  produce  of  one 
acre,  than  to  work  two  acres  for  the  same  re- 
turn. Let  us  try  this  article.  If  we  see  no 
marked  advantage  the  first  year,  and  but  little 
the  second,  doubt  not:  for  it  requires  time  to 
get  this  material  fairly  under  way.  But  when 
it  does  act,  its  operation  is  steady  and  durable, 
and  annually  returns  the  cost  of  the  applica- 
tion.— Farmer's  Monthly  'Visitor. 


Remedy  for  Whooping  Cough. — The  Ten- 
nessee Stale  Agriculturist  says: — Take  three 
cents  worth  ol  liquorice,  three  of  rock  candy, 
three  of  gum  arabic,  put  them  in  a pan  of  wa- 
ter, simmer  them  till  nearly  dissolved,  then  add 
three  cents  worth  of  paragoric  and  a like  quanti- 
ty of  antimonial  wine.  Let  it  cool  and  sip  when- 
ever the  cough  is  troublesome,  and  the  cure  is 
said  to  be  certain. 


Appetite — A relish  bestowed  upon  the  poor- 
er classes,  that  they  may  like  what  they  eat, 
while  it  is  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  because 
they  may  eat  what  they  like. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m..  May  2. 

Cotton. — Since  our  report  of  last  Tuesday* 
the  inarket  has  been  very  active,  and  the  ad- 
vancPprices  of  the  week  ending  25th  ult.,  have 
been  fully  sustained,  if  not  improved  upon.  We 
•bw  quote  5 to  7 cents  as  extremes  of  the  mar- 
ket— principal  sales  5i  to  6j  cents;  remarking 
that  the  market  closes  firm  with  a good  demand. 
x^Exchange. — There  is  no  change  in  the  ate  of 
Exchange,  which  continues  at  par.  Central 
Bank  bills  range  from  25  to  27  ^ cent  discount. 
Alabama  18  to  20  ^ cent  discount.  State  6 ^ 
cent  Bonds  50  to  51 J. 
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MR.  FOOTE’S  PRIZE  ESS.W. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

A FLNDA.MENTAL  PRINCIPLE. 

What  has  now  been  advanced  will  make  ap- 
parent, if  the  writer  has  not  failed  of  his  object, 
the  importance  of  what  he  deems  a very  lunda- 
mental  principle  in  the  application  of  manures, 
viz:  that  not  only  in  the  quantity  and  kind,  but 
m the  mode  ol  their  application  also,  manures 
shnuUl  always  be  adapted  to  the  jKciUiar  character 
and  cantiitiem  of  the  soil.  This  general  principle, 
in  its  relation  to  the  nutritive  manures,  may  be 
reduced,  by  way  of  detail,  to  a number  ol  highly 
practical  liiles,  the  most  irapoitant  of  which  are 
the  following: 

RULES  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

1.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil,  the  greater  should  be  the  quanti- 
ty of  manure  applied,  and  vice  versa. 

A light  dressing  of  manure  on  an  e.xhausted 
soil,  and  a heavy  one  on  a soil  already  stored 
with  nutritive  matter,  would  be  alike  injudi- 
cious: the  former  being  insulBcient,  not  only  to  ■ 
give  a permanent  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  even 
to  make  the  present  crop  a remunerating  one, 
and  the  latter  having  no  immediate  office  to 
perform — the  crop  to  which  it  is  given  being  al- 
ready supplied  wjth  appropi  iate  food,. 

2.  The  heavier,  moisler  and  colder  the  soil, 
the  lighter,  drier  and  warmer  should  he  the  ma- 
nures applied;  as  horse  and  sheep  dung  in  an 
unfermented  state. 

“Animal  manures  develope  more  or  less  heat, 
according  to  their  nature  and  their  state  of  fer- 
mentation; those  which  have  not  been  decom- 
po.sed  excite  more  heat  and  maintain  it  for  a 
longer  time  than  others.  The  excrements  of 
the  horse  and  sheep  are  more  heating  in  their 
action  than  those  of  the  cow;  the  black  or  brown 
manures  warm  the  soil  more  than  marl  or 
chalk.”  Chaptal,  p.  37. 

3.  The  lighter,  drier  and  warmer  the  soil  the 
heavier,  moister  and  less  heating  may  be  the 
manures.  The  liability  ol  light  soils  to  suffer 
from  drought,  should  lead  the  farmer,  not  only 
to  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  the  most  suit- 
able manures,  but  to  see  that  they  are  thorough- 
ly incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  not  left  in 
masses  to  increa.se  the  evil.  Moderate  quanti- 
ties ol  either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  if  pro- 
perly blended  with  the  soil,  will  promote  its 
moisture,  by  increasing  its  power  ol  absorption; 
but  if  applied  in  excess,  or  left  in  considerable 
mas-scs,  the  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  — 
The  same  considerations  should  have  their 
weight  in  relation  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
manure  used  (if  any)  in  the  hill,  for  hoed  crops. 

4.  The  more  porous  the  soil,  having  a loose 
subsoil,  the  nearer  the  surface  should  the  ma- 
nures be  deposited,  to  avoid  infiltralion. 

We  must  beware,  however,  that  while  we 
draw  one  foot  from  the  water,  we  do  not  thruSt 
the  other  in  the  fire.  If,  on  one  hand,  by  plac- 
ing our  manure.s  too  deep  in  the  soil,  we  .•iiifler 
loss  from  infiltration,  so,  on  the  other,  by  leav- 
ing them  upon  the  surface,  we  shall  find  our- 
.selves  lo.sers  by  evaporation,  though,  perhaps  to 
a less  extent.  The  true  practice  would  be  to 
give  them  just  that  covering,  w'hich,  while  it 
would  protect  them  from  the  more  direct  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  would  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  longest  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 


5.  The  more  impervious  the  soil,  having  a 
compact  subsoil,  the4eeper  and  more  intimate- 
ly should  the  manures  be  incorporated,  to  pro- 
mote the  freer  action  ol  the  sun  and  air  upon 
the  soil,  to  render  it  easier  of  cultivation,  to  se- 
cure a w ider  range  for  the  roots  of  the  jilants, 
and  to  prev'ent  excessive  moisture  in  wet,  and 
drought  in  dry  weather. 

The  common  airj  which  is  to  a great  exlent 
excluded  from  soils  ol  the  kind  now  under  con- 
sideration, exerts  a most  poweiful  agency  in 
promoting  vegetation,  and  that  in  various  ways: 
1.  By  imparting  to  the  soil  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere;  2d.  By  lumishing  nutritive 
principles  from  the  decomposition  of  its  own 
constituents;  3d.  By  serving  as  a medium  for 
the  introduction  into  the  organs  of  plants  their 
appropriate  ajiraents;  and  4th.  By  conveying  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  various  fertilising 
matters  contained  in  the  dews  which  it  deposites 
on  the  surface  of  ihe  earth.  Says  Chaptal, 
(p.  33,)  “That  earth  which  is  most  ea.sjjy  aflect- 
ed  by  the  dew.s,  yields  most  readily  to  the  a:tion 
of  the  roots,  whether  it  be  to  fix  the  plants  firm- 
ly by  their  extension,  or  to  draw  from  the  soil  its 
nutritive  properties.” 

6.  On  soils  disproportionately  silieious,  or 
calcareous,  manures  should  be  applied  in  com- 
bination with  clay,  or  argillaceous  loam,  to  in- 
crease the  retentiveness  of  the  soil,  by  giving  it 
a stronger  texture. 

The  presence  of  a certain  degree  of  moisture 
which  is  not  always  possessed  by  soils  of  this 
description,  is  nece.ssarj',  1.  To  excite,  by  the 
oxygen  which  it  contains,  the  vital  energies  ol 
the  plant;  2.  By  its  solvent  properties  to  aid  in 
decomposing  the  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil, 
and  3.  To  dilute,  to  the  requisite  degree,  the 
food  ihus  prepared  for  the  plants,  and  help  con- 
vey it  to  their  delicate  organs.  “It  is  generally 
considered,”  says  Johnston,  (Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, p.  78,)  “that  solid  substances  of  every 
kind  are  unfit  for  being  taken  up  by  the  organs 
of  plants,  and  that  only  such  as  are  in  the  liquid 
or  gaseous  state,  can  be  absorbed  by  the  minute 
ves.sels  of  which  the  cell ulai  substances  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  composed. 

7.  On  soils  disproportionately  argillaceous, 
manures  should  be  applied  in  combination  with 
silieious  or  calcareous  matter,  to  increase  its 
permeability  and  thus  make  it  more  friable, 

1 raise  its  temperature,  and  secure  to  a greater  de- 
j gree  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  perme- 
I ability,  or  loo.seness  of  texture  to  the  .soil,  we 
1 need  but  reflect  for  a moment  that  plants  are 
I not  permitted,  like  animals,  to  roam  abroad  in 
I quest  of  their  food,  the  invariable  limits  of 
I their  pasturage  being  the  extremes  of  their  roots, 
i How  obviously  nece.s.sar>'  then,  that  they  should 
j be  enabled  to  extend  their  roots  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  lay  under  contribution,  without 
! impediment,  whatever  elements  can  yield  them 
I su^istence. 

' 8.  On  positively  wet  soil  the  application  of 

: manure  should,  in  every  case,  be  preceded  by 
thorough  draining. 

“Whatever  wrter  i.s  convened  into  steam,  the 
ascending  vapor  carries  off  much  heat  along 
with  it.  Let  two  adjoining  field*  be  wet  or 
; moist  in  different  degrees,  that  which  is  wettest 
will  almost  at  all  times  give  off  the  largest 
I quantity  of  vapor,  and  will  therefore  be  the 
! coldest.  What  is  the  remedy!  A removal  of 


the  excess  of  water!  And  how!  By  effectual 
draining.  The  first  efl'ect  upon  the  soil  is  the 
same  as  if  you  were  to  place  it  in  a warmer 
climate,  and  under  a milder  sky,  where  it  couM 
bring  to  maturity  other  fruits  and  yield  more 
certain  crops.”  Johnston,  p.  ffl. 

“If  the  water  is  withdrawn  from  a mai'sh,  free 
access  is  given  to  the  air,  and  the  mar.sh  becomes 
a fruitful  meadow."  Liebig,  p.  lltJ. 

To  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  cold, 
wet  soils,  too  much  importance  can  hardly  be 
attached.  “The  solvent  power  of  water  over 
solid  substances,  is  increased  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature.  To  this  fact  is  a.scribed,  among 
other  causes,  the  peculiar  character  of  t;;e  ve- 
getable products,  as  their  extraordinary  luxuri- 
ance, in  tropical  countries.  Johnston,  p.  IH. 

“Warmth  renders  the  sap  fluid,  and  quicken* 
its  circulation;  cold  thickens  it  and  rent  ers  it 
stagnant.  It  is  heal  alone,  that  by  animating 
the  vegetable  organ.*,  enables  the  plant  to  elabo- 
rate within  itself  the  nouri.*hment  which  it  re- 
ceives.” Chaptal,  p.  3G  and  102. 

ADDITIONAL  RCLES. 

The  relation  of  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants 
and  the  peculiar  aciion  of  manures  on  diflerent 
plants  and  on  different  classes  of  cro)  .*,  give 
rise  to  the  following  additional  rules. 

9.  The  deeper  the  roots  of  any  plant  penetrate 
the  earth,  the  deeper  should  the  manures  be  de- 
posited; and  the  more  superficial  the  roots  of  any 
plant,  the  nearer  the  surface  should  they  be 
lodg^ 

The  mouths  of  plants  being  unifomily  placed 
at  the  extremes  of  their  roots,  the  noces.*ity  is 
obvious,  that  in  order  to  derive  from  them  the 
benefits  intended,  the  substances  employed  a» 
manure  should  be  distributed  in  the  soil,  with 
some  regard,  at  least,  to  the  extension  and  posi- 
tion of  these  roots.  That  .system  which  sliould 
lead  the  faro  er  to  prepare  in  the  same  manner 
a patch  of  giound  for  stra wberry  plants,  whose 
creeping  roots  .scarce  penetrate  beneath  the  .sur- 
face, and  another  for  parsnips,  which  have  l»een 
known  to  strike  their  rooLs  to  the  pernendicula. 
depth  of  six  feet,  would  be  indeed  ridiculous. 

10.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  manure 
.should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  plant  cultivated,  as  being  a great  or  small 
consumer,  and  as  having  a special  nartialiiy  for 
a particular  constitution  of  soil,  or  f >r  a parti- 
cular kind  of  nutritive  principles. 

Some  species  of  plant*,  as  Indian  com,  for 
instance,  are  well  known  to  demand  a suppl}'  ol 
food  which  would  surfeit  and  destroy  the  more 
delicate  grain.*;  some  thrive  luxuriantly  in  cold 
and  wet,  and  others  in  warm  and  dn'  soils,  to 
which  an  exchange  of  locality  would  prove  .fa- 
tal; and  .some,  again,  evince  a natural  appetite 
for  the  rank  exhalations  of  fermenting  manure', 
as  those,  in  general,  which  have  long  tap  root*, 
and  large,  fleshy  stalks,  while  others  prefer  am- 
monia, as  red  and  while  clover,  others  lime,  a.s 
potatoes  and  wheat;  others  common  salt,  as  the 
asparagus  plant,  <S:c. 

11.  ^S'henever  manure  is  furnished  to  the 
.soil,  the  quantity  applied  should  be  amply  sufl  - 
cient  to  secure  the  lulle.*t  developement,  and 
most  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  intended  f* 
be  cultivated. 

It  is  a most  interesting  and  important  discove- 
ry of  modem  science,  that  plants,  through  the 
agency  of  their  leaves,  derive  no  small  propor- 
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BOMMER’S  MANURE. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  George  Bommer  to  the 
discovery  of  a process,  by  which  masses  ot  ve- 
getable and  other  matter  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  converted  into  manure  of  the  most  fer- 
tilizing qualities,  has  attraeted  mueh  attention 
in  tlie  agricultural  woild,  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  We  were  disposed  at  finst  to  ridicule 
it,  as  one  of  the  numerous  humbugs  of  the  day; 
we  never  doubted  the  value,  if  we  could  have 
been  assnreLi  of  the  authentieit}',  ol  the  disco- 
very. When,  therefore,  we  were  at  the  North 
last  fall,  and  heard  Mr.  Bommer  spoken  of  as  a 
scientific  gentleman,  and  any  thing  but  the  char- 
latan we  had  imagined  him  to  be,  we  were  in- 
duced to  inquire  farther  into  a subject  which 
was  likel}"  to  prove  so  interesting  to  our  readers. 
We  met  with  many  who  had  purchased  the 
right,  and  who  anticipated  the  most  beneficial 
results,  but  with  none  who  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  reducing  the  experiment  to  practice. — 
After  our  return,  attracted  by  various  favorable 
notices  in  the  northorn  papers,  we  w'ere  request- 
ed frequently  by  our  subscribers  to  ascertain  the 
particulars  of  method,  price,  &c.  Accordingly, 
we  opened  a corre.spondeiicewithMr.  Bommer, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  he  has  appointed  us 
his  agents  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  wm  are 
now  prepared  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  using 
this  invention,  with  full  and  particular  direc- 
tions, upon  the  terms  indicated  below. 

Manure  is  the  farmer’s  sheet  anchor,  and  he 
who  affords  facilities,  whereby  its  production 
may  be  increased,  is  certain!}'  in  a lair  way  to 
rival  him  “who  caused  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.”  But  the 
increase  of  quantity  is  not  all;  the  capability  of 
getting  up  a pile  of  manure  in  a few  days,  just 
where  it  is  wanted,  presents  advantages  almost 
incalculable  in  its  consequences.  The  foreign 
substances  (by  w'hich  we  mean  those  that  the 
farmer  would  have  to  purchase,)  necessary  to 
convei’i.  one  thousand  of  stra.v  into  four  thou- 
sand of  manuie,  wall  not  co.st  more  than  fifty 
cents. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Bommer’s  statement  with  respect  to  his  inven- 
tion:— 

“This  invention  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
exertion  and  chemical  labor,  and  the  result  of 
repeated  and  various  experiments. 

The  secret  of  the  invention  to  make  the  ma- 
nure, is  accurately  described  and  specified  in 
my  method  secured  by  patent.  The  preparation 
of  said  manure  is  very  simple  and  eas}',  and 
every  farmer,  by  following  my  method,  can  ex- 
actly count  upon  certain  success. 

We  may,  therefore,  abandon  for  the  future, 
the  partial  use  and  application  of  every  kind  of 
merely  stimulating  manure,  .such  as  lime,  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  ashes,  &c. 

The  merit  of  my  method  essentially  consists 
in  the  following  important  points: 

1.  In  being  able  to  reduce  in  a .short  time  all 
kinds  of  straw  and  ligneous  weeds  to  a rich, 
unctuous  and  durable  manure,  such  as  wheat 
straw,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat  and  other  black 
grains;  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  rice  and  other 
plants;  dried  or  green  potato  tops,  tops,  leaves, 
.stalks  and  roots  of  all  kinds  of  plants;  green  or 
dried  seeds,  green  rushes,  sea  weeds,  sea  rush- 
es, heather  broom,  stubble,  in  fact,  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a great 
man)'  other  things  lying  about  farms  which  are 
often  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Even  the  ground 
itself  may  be  converted  into  the  best  manure  or 
compost. 

2.  In  the  combination  or  alliance  of  fecunda- 
ting substances,  the  use  of  which  when  separa- 
ted, would  not  and  could  not  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

3.  In  the  production  of  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  factious  water,  Avhich,  when  com- 
bined wdth  other  ingredients,  forming  lees,  fur- 
nishes the  farmer  with  a fertilizing  liquid,  the 
commixture  of  w'hich  in  either  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral substances,  gives  a manure  of  the  richest 
kind. 


4.  In  the  production  of  a quantity  of  nitrate 
of  lime  and  caustic  potash;  of  ammonia  and 
saltpetre — four  substances  which  modern  che- 
mistry has  found  to  contain  the  most  fecunda- 
ting properties  possible. 

N.  B.  Nitrate  of  lime  and  caustic  potash  are 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  ingredients  compo- 
sing the  leese,  as  chemical  analysis  will  easily 
demonstrate.  Ammonia  and  saltpetre  are  pro- 
duced by  the  lees  combined  with  hydrogen  and 
azote  thrown  off  by  the  high  fermentation  of 
the  ma.ss.  The  existence  of  the  first  is  made 
Icnown  to  the  senses  by  the  strong  smell  ol  am- 
monia w'hen  the  heap  is  opened. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  my  method,  em- 
ployed on  farms,  offers  the  following  advanta- 
ges:— 

1.  That  those  w’ho  have  straw'  will  be  able  to 
change  the  same  into  manure  immediamly  after 
the  crop  is  housed,  or  at  any  required  time. — 
Those  w'ho  have  not  straw  may  use  any  green 
or  dry  substance  instead;  and  that  those  who 
have  neither  straw'  nor  the  substance  above 
mentioned,  may  change  the  very  soil  itself  into 
a very  good  earth  manure,  and  in  any  spot  they 
may  choose. 

2.  That  a farmer  can  make  with  the  greatest 
ease,  in  a few  days,  earth  manure,  or  compost, 
wirich  w'ill  answer  all  the  purpo.ses  of  animal 
manure,  and  excel  in  their  fecundating  proper- 
ties all  other  ordinary  composts,  w'hich  by  other 
means  can  be  had  hardly  in  one  year,  more  fre- 
quently only  in  three  years.  That  this  earth 
manure  may  be  used  in  the  spring  to  quicken 
the  grow'th  of  seed  that  has  suffered  from  the 
rigors  of  the  winter;  to  manure  wheat  previous- 
ly sown  without  manure;  it  will  be  a great  ben- 
efit in  planting  Indian  corn;  for  top  dressing  of 
artificial  and  other  meadow's;  it  is  of  the  great- 
est use  in  gardens,  mulberry  and  other  fruit 
trees,  keeping  at  once  the  ground  moist  and 
producing  rapid  vegetation. 

3.  That  the  farmer  wdll  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  make  his  manure  heaps  when, 
w'here  and  as  he  pleases;  he  will  be  able  to 
open  them  when  they  are  in  heat  wdlhout  losing 
any  of  the  fecundating  moisture. 

4.  By  means  of  the  lees,  which  this  method 
W'ill  inform  him  how  to  make,  it  will  be  easy 
for  him  to  give  to  his  farm  yard  manure  more 
invigorating  properties,  and  he  may  increase  its 
bulk  at  pleasure.  Farm  yard  manure,  in  fact 
should  be  used  only  as  the  leaven  to  make  the 
different  heaps  required. 

5.  By  the  great  quantity  of  moisture  entering 
into  the  materials,  the  w'eight  of  such  of  them 
as  are  dry,  will  be  increased  fourfold;  that  of  the 
others  is  more  than  doubled. 

6.  This  method  enables  the  farmer  to  control 
entirely  his  manure  heaps;  that  is  to  say,  he 
will  be  able  to  make  them  in  all  their  parts 
equally  good  and  fertilizing.  The  lees,  w'hich 
distribute  the  saline  and  soluble  particles  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  manner,  w'ill  produce  an 
even  crop  throughout  the  field. 

7.  By  the  high  degree  of  heat  to  which  in 
that  course  of  making  it  attains,  the  germina- 
ting pow'er  of  all  weeds  found  in  the  materials 
thus  submitted  to  decomposition  will  be  utterly 
destroyed.  Hence  manure  made  after  after  this 
method  never  re -produces  weeds. 

8.  The  farmer  will  also  be  able  to  graduate 
his  manure.  He  may  have  it  of  any  degree  of 
strength  he  wishes.  This  will  enable  him  to 
forward  the  growth  of  plants  in  a manner  hith- 
erto unknown. 

9.  By  means  of  manure  thus  graduated  at 
will,  market  gardeners  will  have  their  produce 
much  earlier  in  the  market  than  heretofore. — 
They  will  be  able  also  to  heat  their  hot-beds 
anew  by  means  of  the  lees  without  disturbing 
the  frames. 

10.  In  fine,  the  leese  by  which  the  manure  is 
made,  are  prepared  cold  and  without  any  previ- 
ous chemical  preparation;  the  majority  of  the 
ingredients  may  be  found  at  hand  on  almost 
every  farm,  and  cost  nothing;  and  water,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  system,  is  of  no  more  expense. 
All  here  concur  to  render  the  method  truly  eco- 


nomical.  Such  are  the  {»incipal  gromids  on 
W'hich  the  system  is  recommended. 

My  method  rests  solely  upon  facts  which  are 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments.  1 have 
explained  it  in  simple  terms,  without  making 
use  of  any  technical  expre.ssions;  it  is  as  easy 
to  understand  as  to  put  in  practice.  Thus  clear- 
ly and  simply  detailed,  I present  it  to  the  ;-'-t  iic, 
having  proved,  by  repeated  public  exper  ents 
in  presence  of  enlightened  farmers,  tha:  til  I 
have  said  is  true,  and  that  the  advantage  ic  be 
derived  from  its  adoption  are  real  and  not  vis- 
ionary. 

To  conclude — as  this  method  is  my  pro;  erty, 
secured  to  me  by  patent,  I hereby  give  n ice, 
that  the  pamphlets  of  my  “Method,”  ; j ail 
.signed  in  my  own  hand  wilting,  and  seals.,  , nd 
can  be  obtained  only  of  my.self  or  my  a-  nts, 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  that  evei  , me- 
thod circulated  or  sold  by  any  other  per:b(.ns,  I 
declare  false  and  counterfeit. 

To  facilitate  the  purcba.se  of  the  Meth'^  v the 
price  is  fixed  at  the  follotving  exceedingl , mo- 


derate rates: 

For  gardens  of  any  extent y8 

For  farms,  under  2l)0  acres lO 

“ “ from  200  to  400  acres 5 

“ “ over  400  acres .0 

“ plantations  of  any  extent :^5 


For  this  small  sum,  the  method  becom  5;  the 
property  of  the  purchaser,  for  his  own  use  for- 
ever. 

The  application  of  this  system  is  very  simple, 
and  the  process  plainly  explained  in  my  meth- 
od; but  if  any  one  of  the  purchasers  should 
meet  with  any  difficulty  in  its  application,  or 
should  not  realize  the  results  that  this  method 
offers,  they  may  apply  to  me  for  the  instructions 
necessary  in  order  to  a complete  succe.ss  in  the 
operation.  If  there  should  be  a final  failure, 
which  has  never  yet  occurred,  the  purchase 
money  shall  be  restored. 

George  Bommer. 

The  following  commendatory  notice  of -this 
valuable  discovery,  is  from  Professor  Eli  Ives, 
M.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
Slates  Agricultural  Society: 

“I  have  examined  the  pamphlet  ol  Mr.  Bom- 
mer on  the  subject  of  manufacturing  manure. 
His  method  is  founded  on  correct  philosophical 
principles,  agreeable  to  those  recently  advanced 
by  Liebig.  If  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to 
purchase  the  right,  and  thoroughly  execute  his 
plan  of  making  manure,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
very  much  increase  the  value  of  their  farms. 

E.  Ives. 

The  Connecticut  Farmers’  Gazette  for  De- 
cember, published  at  New  Haven,  contains  the 
following  certificate: 

“1  hereby  certify  that,  having  made  repeated 
trials  of  Mr.  George  Bommer’s  method  of  mak- 
ing manure  by  fermentation,  and  having  tested 
its  effects  in  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  mass 
to  W'hich  it  has  been  applied,  and  having  also 
witnessed  the  influence  of  the  manure  made  by 
this  process,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation, I am  prepared  to  regard  the  invention  as 
an  important  accession  to  the  farming  interest; 
and,  although,  having  tried  othermodes  of  mak- 
ing manure  W'ith  varied  success,  I am  free  to 
acknowledge  that  I have  never  been  acquainted 
W'ith  any  system  of  the  kind  that  would  com- 
pare with  this  for  utility. 

Erastus  Dudley. 

The  editor  adds — “We  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dudley,  the  author  of  the  above  certi- 
ficate, and  we  know'  him  to  be  a man  of  sterling 
integrity.  He  is  an  intelligent  farmer,  and  not 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  'new  thhig. 
Inasmuch  as  he  has  tried  Mr.  Bommer’s  meth- 
od,*and  gives  his  unqualified  testimony  in  its 
favor,  w’e  have  no  hesitation  in  commending 
his  statement  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.” 

Certificates  from  intelligent  farmers  might  be 
greatly  multiplied,  bttt  w'e  consider  them  unne- 
cessary.— Southern  Planter. 
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B.vck  Numders. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
‘\Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  M’ith  the 
buck  numbers. 

Ol  ll  ISSUE.  f 

Since  our  commencement,  ^vhich  was  two 
months  later  than  we  had  at  first  designed,  be- 
ing the  first  of  March  instead  ol  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, we  have  issued  the  Cultivator  weekly,  in- 
stead of  every  two  weeks,  until  we  could  make 
up  the  lo.st  tim^,  so  as  to  have  the  volume  close 
with  the  ) ear.  Having  accomplished  our  ob- 
ject with  the  issue  of  the  present  number,  it 
will,  hertfafter,  be  issued  every  other  Wednes- 
day, in  saict  accordance  with  the  term.s. 

\Vc  a\;ail  ourself  of  this  occa.sion  to  repeat 
our  acknowledgments  to  our  numerous  fi  iends, 
toi  the  interest  the}'  have  manifested  in  the  ex- 
tension ofour  circulation,  and  to  re-assure  them 
of  ,jur  zeal  in  -the  enterprise,  and  now  tliat  we 
have  got  regularly  under  wa}*,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  render  the  succeeding  numbers  more  in- 
ieresting  to  tlie  readers  than  those  which  have 
preceded. 

AVc  hope  our  frit  iiJs  will  continue  to  give  us 
the-  result  of  their  experiments  in  everj’  depart- 
ment, for  we  should  be  pleased  have  each 
luunber  well  filled  with  communications. 

h'  ■.aREeTi->.v. — In  the  article  signed  “Monti- 
ccllo”  in  our  last,  ■ opied  from  the  Columbia 
(6.  G.)  Planter,  instead  ol  “Kentucky  1 
?rass/’  read  "Kentucky  WKc-grass.” 

KEfIPE  FOR  KILLING  C.vnCRPILL.VR.S. 

“Kilt!  kill!  kill  !’• — Shaksp'^are.  \ 

The  lollowing  adnee  to  farmers,  from  the 
Gospiel  Banner,  is  sensible  and  to  ihe  point. — : 
The  calterpillarsmay  yet  oe  destroyed,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  and  com-  ' 
pleting  the  work  of  destiuction: 

“Thi.'-  is  to  be  a gr-’'  ‘ year  lor  caterpillars  ^ 
on  Iniit  trees.  The  egg  wore  deposited  on  the 
limbs  about  tlic  fir.-t  of  July  lam.  when  the 
M*cather  wag^  dry  aud  warm,  and  afforb.  d the 
parents  a fine  t-inc  to  provide  fur  a nuir  .-rous 
prr.g.-ny  the  [:henj  ne.xt  year.  If  you  will  el- 
an.oe  vour  a,iplc  tr*  e.s,  you  wdl  find  the  Pml; 
greatly  infe-^ed  wiiliibri;  eggs.  Ab-  ' thiu 
'/-.v  .■(/,/  M-  •.  Do  i,  L:f.ro  il,=  bu(b  --s -d)  — , 
But  how  shall 'bis  be  bin  ■ By  rmnle.  u.  #- 
Just  make  a stronu  ry,  ,)r  -l  .’p  ^up  . : 
eiioiigh  to  lx>ar  an  egg,  a-  ' v.  ^ ' us,,  or  -uece 
i f cloi!i.  wish  the  infested  Id  . p wib  kill 
every  mother's  son  o‘'  an  t vg,  at'  * y<»i  ■ i!!  find 
no  catlerpillarb  bed-  ir-'-'n  thei  in  Mav  or 
June.  Even  without  r-’gai  :'  i-i  ..fij.n.  ' ;» 
an  excellent  plan,  every  spring,  tf  wa  '■  ..c- 
with  strong  soap  su  Is.  This  will  kill  va'  iotv 
sorts  of  insects  in  the  egg — it  will  cb  • < and 
renovate  the  bark,  and  promote  the  h.  alth  and 
Iruitliilness  of  the  tree.  Try  it.  Be  not  afraid 
ol  injuring  the  tree,  even  if  the  lev  is  ^itrong  , 


as  to  blister  your  hands.  It  w'll  do  t o li.iriii  it 
applied  helorc  the  buds  aie  luiK  h illen;  but 
it  will  kill  the  young  leaf. 

l.NFLA.M.M  AVION  I.V  TIIkKyE  OF  THE  1 IoR.'-E, 

&c. — A corre.-'pondent  of  the  Albany  Cultiva- 
tor says;  “I  liad  a horse  hurt  his  eye  the  past 
winter,  and  1 thought  he  would  lose  it;  hut  I 
have  restored  it  again.  For  iullaiumation  of 
the  eye,  take  sassafras  twigs  ol  one  year’s 
growth;  take  the  inner  bark,  a handful  to  a pint 
of  cold  water,  let  it  stand  for  a few  hours;  it 
will  become  thick,  like  the  white  of  an  egg; 
wa-sh  the  eye  out  well;  it  will  remove  tlie  in- 
flammation. Fora  film  on  the  eye,  take  loaf 
sugar;  pulverize  it  as  fine  as  possible;  take  a 
goose  quill  and  till  it,  and  blow  it  in  the  eye, 
which  will  remove  it.  My  horse  was  entirely 
blind,  aud  the  above  cured  him,  so  that  he  can 
see  as  well  as  ever.” 


J^ur  the  Southern  CuUiTator. 

CULTURE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Green  County,  May  4,  1813. 
hlessrs.  Jones — I have  noticed  the  j lan  of 
raising  Sweet  Potatoes  by  Mr.  W.  McKinley, 
of  Lexington,  Ga.,  pu!.li.shed  in  the  Cultivator, 
whose  plan  I am  fully  of  the  opinion  is  a good 
one. 

I I am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  old  j Ian 
of  planting  in  ridges,  can  be  made  to  produce  as 
many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Mr.  McKinley,  aud  much  easier  gathered, 
and  I make  this  communication  lor  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  planted  in  ridges,  which  1 
intend  to  adopt  at  the  proper  time,  viz:  alter  my 
potatoes  come  up  well,  I shall  plough  and  hill 
them  up,  and  then  gather  rotten  .straw’  or  leaves 
from  the  woods,  and  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  ridges,  and  put  a sufficiency  on  the  ridge  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  wind  from  drying 

1 them.  Nothing  should  show  itself  but  the  t ip 

■ ol  the  plant.  By  this  method,  the  space  and 
the  ridges  will  be  kept  in  a moist  and  cool  ci>n- 

; dilion,  and  the  potato  vines  will  cover  the  whole 

■ surface.  By  ihis  mode  of  culture,  only  one 

! working  is  necessary,  and  will  add  a rich  coat 

of  manure  for  the  next  crop,  and  also  prevent ; 

I gl  ass  or  weeds  from  springing  up. 

Aftei  I gather  my  glowing  cio;- 1 will  infunn  , 
you  of  the  re.sult,  and  hope  others  will  try  it  and 
do  the  same.  ,■ 

I will  liow'ever  .state,  that  I have  planted  a few  . 
rows  on  Mr.  McKinley’s  plan,  in  the  same 
patch,  and  will  fully  test  the  mode  of  culture. 

J 'liN  Boot. 


Pu  n-  tuai.itv. — Method  is  the  very’  hinge  ol 
busines-s — and  there  is  no  method  w itbout  puiie-  ’ 
duality.  Punctuaiily  prodime-  e;>ltiines,s  ol  tiiind: 
a disorderly  man  is  alway-  in  a hurrv;  h : bes 
111-  time  to  -peuk  ti  you.  be  'anse  he  i.--  • oir"  i 
ebewhere,  and  when  he  g :.•-  there,  h is  too  late 
for  hi;:  bu.sine-  ; -or  Im-  mu  t hurry  awav  to  an- 
otbe-  before  ho  can  ffni.sh  it.  PunVfn  diiv  "iv  * 
weiptoto  ’’ham  r . tt  j,  a i;  : ri  ha'- ii.m  ■■ 


a <''T  “ ’intment,  pjid  I th  ' h w ill  Iv- - p 

iu  i hi'  • <1  . vi.-(iiin  j'Ti  -■  ’ oi;- turiity  in 
>■■11;  f.ir,  like  ’bijr  vk  ue.-,  it  prop.nc.ites  it-  It. 

n‘-  ! '•meo  AU-.  t ow<  you  pnii  - 
tua!ii>'.  it  I joivc  m-’  ’e  an  arp  ■ ; oneni  v iili 
you;  and  hav-  no  rigi  t !■:  hr  a r ■*  > ur 
re.  it  I do  my  own.  Pur.ct'ia.  ••  n:' 

.;A-  i:  s 'oninir  vir  tie,  and’ir  o',  oj  i[N 
requisites  to  the  character  of  a rr  ' m or  of 
the  commuri  i ty . — SekeUd. 


t LT  WOR.M5S. 

W'e  annex,  says  the  Aineii-  an  i utn.er,  with 
' I'celing.s  ol  plcHi  -up  , llie  liuly  valua 

; ble cuiiiiiiunicaliou  lioin  Dr.  Bamuel  D.  Martin. 

! upon  the  habits,  iiatutt'  and  .-p -cii  of  the  eut- 
w onus,  and  fiutn  oiir  ].■•l'^onal  know  K lj,'  ot  the 
, srieutilic  and  practical  knowledge,  the  acute  ob- 
! servation.  and  philo.shphic  lurn  of  mind  ol  the 
I writer,  we  are  convinced  that  the  means  which 
he  suggests  for  their  de.slruciion,  arc  1110.-6  the 
b(“st  adajiied  to  that  purpose.  Farmers  and 
planters,  wliose  lands  are  infested  w iih  the  cut 
worms  will  do  well  lu  bear  in  mind  what  the 
Doctor  says  upon  the  subject. 

Last  spring  I collected  some  cut-wonus  and 
put  them  into  a glass  jar  w ith  a sufficiency  ol 
dirt,  where  1 led  ibcin  until  they  lollcu  them- 
selves up  in  imid  balls.  B>  cui-w  ;'-ms  1 mean 
a worm  about  an  inch  long  of  a gn  . - olor,  that 
lives  under  the  ground,  and  come-  out  in  the 
night,  and  dark  cloudy  days,  arni  •■ll  a plant, 
eats  part  and  cn'..eavois  to  drag  the  balance  into 
the  ground  after  it.  When  taken  oni  ul  the 
ground  he  (mts  his  liead  and  tail  tog;  the;  and 
rolls  liinisull  into  a kiducy  .shape.  '1  hose  cut- 
worms, alter  going  into  the  chiysali-  state,  pro- 
uuceu  a gn.y  miller  or  moth,  .such  a-  v.  e fn-- 
quently  .-ec  about  our  candles  in  the  summer 
time,  and  are  called  by  us  ■ aiutle-tlic-. 

1 kept  ihr  e .f  llm.-c  millers  in  a j-ir.  and  ihcy 
deposited  their  eggs  upon  ; ome  ei'  .-r  I -a  vi 
aud  bloom  that  1 put  in  the  jar.  Ua  t!.<  kl:h  of 
JuiiClho.sC  eggs  hatched  little  cai:-ji jilia  • oi 
cut-worm-.  1 fed  them  princijially  upon  young 
; clover  leave.s.  I think  there  must  have  been 

■ several  hundred;  I did  not  count  them.  When 
I they  were  nearly  grown  they  became  so  vora- 

e.ous,  and  lequircu  the  jar,  which  had  L Id  t idy 
three  pini.s,  to  be  filled  so  frequently  that  I killed 
all  but  three  of  them;  these  wound  up  in  mud 
balls  on  the  21st  of  July,  came  out  millers, 
moths  or  candle-flies,  as  yi<u  may  clioor-e  to  call 
! them,  from  the  5th  to  the  7ih  of  Auuj  !.  I'u- 

■ UTlunalely  all  the  moths  were  ; i one  sex,  .-o 
. that  I lost  the  biecd:  these  1 call  the  ivro-erop 
■'  cut-wom. 

! Uther  cut-worm,  that  I put  np  nl  d;c  rame 
i lime,  that  is.  early  in  ihcspiing,  did  not  j •■'i.irc 
uiolh.-  ui.til  the  11th  of  Augu  thc.-e  ■■  i-e  noi 
' quite  as  daik  coloivd  as  the  fir.-i.  e 1 f all 

me  one  crop  cut-worm.  Thi.-  w iil  rec  oncile 
I the  .statements  of  tuo  writers  uj  on  tl'C  sulject, 
who  have  differed  ab..'Ui  the  time  m moih 
makes  its  appearan.  the  lw->  crop  kieo-aj  - 

■ pcariiig  at  both  lime.-.  1 saw,  ab-o,  the  moi;,' 
tiiat  produceil  the  cul-wonn  tolerably  abundant 
in  my  clover  field  in  Cclober. 

This  moth  is  a night  fly  and  is  rare-Iy  n in 
the  day  lime,  unless  roused  from  its  tiiuing  jd.i- 
ce.s.  From  the  attraction  that  fire  in-  for  il.i' 
kind  of  butterfly,  (permit  me  to  call  a n.t  'ha 
buiterfly,  in  accordance  with  iLs  conn/. on  n./inc) 
it  is  probable  that  fires  kindled  in  ot:r  I//  'o-  w iih 
brush  and  s'rnw  , of  dark  nights,  niiehi  /n  - rov 
a great  number  of  them,  .‘-altjuiio  i !,  ■■,' n • r.d 
might  also  destroy  the  worm;  but  ti;  ! ^ :ae- 

dy  that  I have  ever  tried  i.- fall  j b•!Iellilig.  'I  hi.«, 
bv  destroying  the  vi  !■  t;  tiou,  rn.ibcs  ll/e  fly  ‘Ctk 
other  I la/'cs  o|  -iopo-iting  k.-;  egg-;  a.n  I it  also 
di.o:.’L;ys  the  roots  ol  titc  iipton  wliicht;.  • 
yot.ng  wonii  wottld  iive  during  the  w in.  1 
iiri  .’ehadnn  ci  ■•iiiil  infi • inl  by  tb.em  wdi.'i-e  I 
h'”.(  had  iiie  ground  plougle’d  in  id.  tall,.; 
w inter. 

Ti.i  mr'li  that  produces  the  .n  / i.-  tin 

< • (’•  t(Xs//»'or  of  cnlcinob  gi-:-.  I l;:.ii' 

; • rj  criinents  with  the  bud-w  u:;,  .iml  gi  ul  . 

V .ai.  but  hare  not  nioui  in  ihl-.  ; aj  er  to  gi, 

’-h  .1.  I was  rore  injuied  last  > ■ ar  i y the  bu  !- 
" ’^m  than  all  the  other  womi  ■ and  in- -ci-.- 
And  it  has  ! ccT.  the  ca  e toi  - jI/ic  '.rs 
that  »hey  have  (!one  m • damage  [ii;,u  any 
other  insect  eic.rt  •!,.  ?li-:er  fly  and  gra.-s- 
hopper. 

T!;e  eiit-wo:;  i a v y . -iou • ’att  ijii- 
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ON  THE  alternation  OF  CROPS. 

It  has  long  since  been  found  by  experience, 
that  the  growth  of  annual  plants  is  rendered  im- 
perfect, and  their  crops  of  fruit  or  herbs  less 
abundant,  by  cultivating  them  in  successive 
years  on  the  same  soil,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  time,  a greater  quantity  of  grain  is  ob- 
tained when  a field  is  allowed  to  lie  uncultiva- 
ted for  a year.  Durihg  this  interval  of  resf,  the 
soil  in  a great  measure,  regains  its  original  ler- 
tility. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  certain 
plants,  such  as  peas,  clover,  flax,  thrive  on  the 
same  soil  only  after  a lapse  of  years;  while  oth^ 
ers,  such  as  hemp,  tobacco,  helianthus  tuberosus^ 
rye  and  oats,  may  be  cultivated  in  close  succes- 
sion when  proper  manure  is  used.  It  has  also 
been  found,  that  several  of  these  plants  improve 
the  soil,  while  others,  and  these  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, impoverish  or  exhaust  it.  Fallow  tur- 
neps,  cabbage,  beets,  spelt,  summer  and  winter 
barley,  rye  and  oats,  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  class  which  impoverish  a soil;  while  by 
wheat,  hops,  madder,  late  turpeps,  hemp,  popies, 
teasel,  flax,  weld,  and  licorice,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  entirely  exhausted, 

The  excrements  of  man  and,  apiinals  have 
been  employed  Ironi  the  earlist  tirnes  foi  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  soils;  and 
it  is  completely  established  by  all  experience, 
that  they  restore  certain  cpnstituents  to  the  soil, 
which  are  removed  with  th,e  roots,  fruit  or  grain 
or  entire  plants  grown  upon  it. 

But  it  has  been  observed  that  the  crops  are 
not  always  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  employed,  even  although  it  may 
have  been  of  the  most  powerful  kind;  that  the 
produce  of  niany  plants  for  example,  diminishes 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  replacement  by  manure 
of  the  substances  removed  from  the  soil,  when 
they  are  cultivufed  on  the  same  field  for  several 
years  in  succession. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
a field  which  has  become  unfitted  for  a certain 
kind  of  plant,  was  not  on  that  account  unsuited 
for  another;  and  upen  this  observation,  a sys- 
tem of  agriculture  has  been  gradually  founded, 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  produce  with  the  least  expense 
of  manure. 

Now  it  was  deduced  from  all  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  plants  require  for  their  growth  differ- 
ent constituent  of  soil,  and  it  was  very  soon 
perceived,  that  an  alteration  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated maintained  the  fertility  of  a soil  quite  as 
well  as  leaving  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  all  plants  must  give  back  to  the  soil  in 
vrhichthey  grow  difierent  proportion?  of  certain 
substances,  which  are  capable  of  being,  used  as 
food  by  a succeeding  generation. 

But  agriculture  has  hitherto  never  sought  aid 
from  chemical  principles,  based  on  the  know- 
ledge of  those  substances  which  plants  extract 
from  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  those 
restored  to  the  soil  by  means  of  manure.  The 
discovery  of  such  principles  will  be  the  task  of 
a future  generation,  for  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  present,  which  recoils  with  seeming 
distrust  and  aversion  from  all  the  means  of  as- 
sistance ofiered  it  by  chemistry,  and  which  does 
not  understand  the  art  of  making  a rational  ap- 
plication of  chemical  discoveries!  A future 
generation,  however,  will  derive  incaleuiable 
advantage  from  these  means  of  help. 

Of  all  the  views  which  have  been  adopted  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  favorable  efiects  ol  the 
alternations  of  crops,  that  proposed  by  M.  De- 
candolle  alone  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  rest- 
ing on  a firm  basis, 

Decandolle  supposes  that  the  roots  of  plants 
imbibe  soluble  matter  of  every  kind  from  the 
.soil,  and  thus  necessarily  absorb  a number  of 
substances  -which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  nutrition,  and  must  suhsequently  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  roots,  and  returned  to  the  soil. — 
Now,  as  excrements  cannot  be  assimulated  by 
the  plan  which  ejected  them,  the  more  of  these 
matter?  which  the  soil  contains,  the  more  un- 
fertile must  it  be  for  the  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. The  excremeatitious  matters  may,  how- 


ever, still  be  capable  of  assimilation  by  another 
kind  of  plant,  w'hich  would  thus  remove  them 
from  the  soil,  and  render  it  again  iertfle  for  the 
first.  And  if  the  plants  last  grown  also  expel 
substances  from  their  roots,  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated as  food  by  the  former,  they  will  im- 
prove the  soil  in  two  ways. 

Nqw  a great  number  of  facts  appear  at  first 
sight  to  give  a high  degree  of  probability  to  this 
view.  Every  gardner  knows  that  a Iruit  tree 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  on  the  same  spot  where 
another  of  the  same  species  has  stood;  at  least 
not  until  alter  a lapse  of  several  years.  Before 
new  vine  stocks  are  planted  in  a vineyard  from 
which  the  old  have  been  rooted  out,  other  plants 
are  cultivated  on  the  soil  for  several  years.  In 
connexion  with  this  it  has  been  observed,  that 
several  plants  thrive  best  w'hen  growing  beside 
one  another;  and  on  the  contrarj',  that  others 
mutually  prevent  each  other’s  development. — 
Whence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence ip  the  former  ease  depended  on  a mutu- 
al interchange  of  nutriment  between  the  plants, 
and  the  injurious  one  in  the  latter  on  a poison- 
ous action  of  the  excrements  of  each  on  the 
other  respectively. 

A series  of  expet iments  by  Macaire  Princep 
gave  great  weight  to  this  theory.  He  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  many  plants  are  capable 
of  emitting  extractive  matter  from  their  roots. — 
He  found  that  the  excretions  were  greater  du- 
ring the  night  than  by  day  (?),  and  that  the  wa- 
ter in  which  plants  of  the  family  of  the  Le^umi- 
nma  grew  acquired  a brown  color.  Plants  of 
the  sariic  species  placed  in  water  impregnated 
with  these  excrement-,  rvere  impeded  in  their 
growUh,  and  laded  prematurely,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  corn  plants  grew  vigorously  in  it;  and 
the  color  ol  the  water  diminished  sensibly;  .so  it 
appeared  that  a certan  quantity  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  LeguviiTwsee  had  already  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  corn  plants.  These  experiments 
afibrded,  as  their  main  result^  that  the  charac- 
ters and  properties  of  the  excrements  of  difler- 
ent  species  of  plants  are  different  from  one  an- 
other, and  that  some  plants  expel  excrementi- 
tious  matter  of  an  acrid  and  resinous  character; 
others  mild  substances  resembling  gum..  The 
former  of  these,  according  to  Macaire  Princep, 
may  be  regarded  as  poisonous,  the  latter  as  nu- 
tritious. 

The  experiments  of  Macaire  Princep  afford 
positive  proof  that  the  roots,  probably  of  all 
plants,  expel  matters,  which  cannot  be  convert- 
ed in  their  organism  either  into  woody  fibre, 
starch,  vegetable  albumen,  or  gluten,  since  their 
expulsion  indicates  that  they  are  quite  unfitted 
for  this  purpose.  But  they  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Decan- 
dolle, for  they  leave  it  quite  undecided  whether 
the  substances  were  extracted  from  the  soil,  or 
formed  by  the  plant  itself  from  food  received 
from  another  source.  It  is  certain  that  the  gum- 
my and  resinous  excrements  observed  by  Ma- 
caire Princep,  could  not  have  been  contained  in 
the  soil;  and  as  we  know  that  the  carbon  of  a 
soil  is  not  diminished  by  culture,  but  on  the  con- 
trary increased,  we  must  conclude  that  all  ele- 
ments which  contain  carbon  must  be  formed 
from  the  food  obtained  by  the  plants  from  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  these  excrements  are  com- 
pounds, produced  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formations of  the  food,  and  of  the  new'  forms 
which  it  assumes  by  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  various  organs. 

M.  Decandolle’s  theory  is  properly  a modifi- 
cation of  an  earlier  hypothesis,  which  supposed 
that  the  roots  of  difierent  plants  extracted  differ- 
ent nutritive  substances  from  the  soil,  each  plant 
selecting  that  which  w'as  exactly  suited  for  its 
assimilation.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
matters  incapable  of  assimilation  are  not  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil,  -while  M.  Decandolle  con- 
siders that  tkev  are  returtied  to  it  in  the  form  of 
excrements.  Both  views  explain  how  it  hap- 
pens, that  after  com,  corn  cannot  be  raised  to 
advantage,  nor  after  peas,  peas;  but  they  do  not 
explain  how  a field  is  improved  by  lying  fallow, 
and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  -which 


it  is  tilled  and  kept  tree  from  weeds;  nor  do  they 
show'  how  a soil  gains  carbonaceous  matter  by 
the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  such  as  lu- 
cerne and  sainfoin. 

Theoretical  considerations  on  the  process  of 
nutrition,  as  w'ell  as  the  experience  of  all  agri- 
culturists, so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Macaire  Princep,  leave  no  doubt 
that  substances  are  excreted  from  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  that  these  matters  form  the  means 
by  Avhich  the  carbon  received  from  humus  in 
the  early  period  of  their  growuh,  is  restored  to 
the  .soil.  But  -we  may  now  inquire  whether 
these  excrements,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
expelled,  are  capable  of  being  employed  as  food 
by  other  plants. 

The  excrements  of  a earaivorous  animal 
contain  no  constituent  fitted  for  the  nourishment 
of  another  of  the  same  species;  but  it  is  possD 
ble  that  an  herbivorous  animal,  a fish  or  a fow'l 
might  find  in  them  undigested  matters  capable 
of  being  digested  in  their  organism,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  organs  of  digestion 
having  a difierent  structure.  This  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  can  conceive  that  the  excre- 
ments of  one  animal  could  yield  matter  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  another. 

A number  of  substances  contained  in  tJie  food 
of  aniinals,  pass  through  their  alimentary  or- 
gans without  change,  and  are  expelled  from  the 
system;  these  gre  excrements,  but  not  excre- 
tions. Now,  a part  of  such  exerementitious 
matter  might  be  assimilated  in  passing  through 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  another  animal.— 
The  organs  of  secretion  form  combinations,  of 
which  only  the  elements  -sv'ere  contained  in  the 
food.  The  production  of  these  new  compounds 
is  a consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  becoming  chile  and  chyme,  and  of 
the  further  transformations  to  which  these  are 
subjected  by  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  organism.  These  matters,  likewise,  are  eli- 
minated in  the  excrements,  which  must  there- 
fore consist  of  two  difierent  kinds  of  substances, 
namely,  of  the  indigestible  constituents  of  the 
food,  and  of  the  new  compounds  formed  by  the 
vital  process.  The  latter  substances  have  been 
produced  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
fat,  museular  fibre,  cerebral  and  nervous  sub- 
stance, and  are  quite  incapable  of  being  con- 
verted into  the  same  substances  in  any  other 
animal  organism. 

Exactly  similar  conditions  must  subsist  in 
the  vital  processes  of  plants.  When  substan- 
ces, which  are  incapable  of  being  employed  in 
the  nutrition  of  a plant,  exist  in  the  matter  ab- 
sorbed by  its  roots,  they  must  be  again  returned 
to  the  soil.  Such  excrements  might  be  service- 
able, and  even  indispensable,  to  the  existence  of 
several  other  plants.  But  substances  that  are 
firmed  in  a vegetable  organism  during  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  which  are  produced,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  woody 
fibre,  starch,  albumen,  gum,  acids,  &c.,  cannot 
again  serve  in  any  other  plants  to  form  the  same 
constituents  of  vegetables. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts,  enables  us 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  views 
of  Decandolle  and  those  of  Macaire  Princep, 
The  substances  which  the  former  physiologist 
viewed  as  excrements,  belonged  to  the  soil;  they 
W'ere  undigested  matters,  which  although  not 
adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  one  plant,  might 
yet  be  indispensable  to  another.  Those  matters 
on  the  contrary',  designated  as  excrements  by 
Macaire  Princep,  could  only  in  one  form  serve 
for ^e  nutrition  of  vegetables.  It  is  scarcely 
nei^sary  to  remark,  that  this  exerementitious 
matter  must  undergo  a change  before  another 
season.  During  autumn  and  -winter,  it  begins 
to  suffer  a change  from  the  influence  of  air  and 
water;  its  putrefaction,  and  at  length,  by  contin- 
ued contact  -with  the  air,  -which  tillage  is  the 
means  of  procuring,  its  decay  are  effected;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  spring  it  has  become 
conv’erted,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  a 
substance  which  supplies  the  place  of  humus, 
by  being'a  constant  source  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  quickness  with  which  this  decay  ol  the 
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excrements  of  plants  proceeds,  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  and  on  its  greater  or 
less  porosity.  It  will  take  place  very  quickly 
in  a calcareous  soil;  for  the  power  of  organic 
excrements  to  attract  oxygen  and  to  putrefy  is 
increased  by  contact  with  the  alkaline  constitu- 
ents, and  by  the  general  porous  nature  of  such 
kinds  of  soik  which  freely  permit  the  access  of 
air.  But  it  requires  a longer  time  in  heavy 
soils  consisting  of  loam  or  clay. 

The  same  plants  can  be  cultivated  with  ad- 
vantage on  one  soil  after  the  second  year,  but 
in  others,  not  until  the  fifth  or  ninth,  merely  on 
account  of  the  change  and  destruction  of  the 
excrements,  which  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  plants,  being  completed  in  the  one  in  the 
second  year^  in  the  others,  not  until  the  ninth. 

la  some  neighborhoods  clover  will  not  thrive 
till  the  sixth  year,  in  others,  not  till  the  twelfth; 
flax  in  the  second  or  third  year.  All  this  de- 
pends on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  for  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  intervals  at  which  the  same 
plants  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage  are  very 
long,  the  time  cannot  be  shortened  even  by  the 
use  of  the  most  powerful  manures.  The  de- 
struction of  the  peculiar  excrements  of  one 
crop  must  have  taken  place  before  a new  crop 
can  be  produced. 

Flax,  peas,  clover  and  even  potatoes,  are 
plants,  the  excrements  of  which,  in  argillaceous 
soils,  require  the  longer  time  for  their  conver- 
sion into  humus;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  alkalies  and  burnt  lime,  £»r  even  small  quam 
titles  of  ashes  which  have  not  been  lixi  rated, 
must  enable  a soil  to  permit  the  cultivation  of 
the  same  plants  in  a much  shorter  time. 

A soil  lying  fallow  owes  its  earlier  fertility, 
in  part,  to  the  destruction  or  convertion  into  hu- 
mus of  the  excrements  contained  in  it,  which  is 
effected  during  the  fallow  season,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  land  is  exposed  to  a further  disin- 
tegration. 

In  the  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine 
and  Nile,  which  contain  much  potash,  and 
where  crops  can  be  obtained  in  close  succession 
from  the  same  field,  the  fallowing  of  the  land  is 
superseded  by  the  inundation;  the  irrigation  of 
meadows  effects  the  same  purpose.  It  is  be- 
cause the  water  of  the  rivers  and  streams  con- 
tain oxygen  in  solution  that  it  effects  the  most 
complete  and  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  excre- 
ments contained  in  the  soil  which  it  penetrates, 
and  in  which  it  is  continually  renewed.  If  it 
was  the  -water  alone  which  produced  this  effect, 
marshy  meadows  should  be  most  fertile.  Hence 
it  is  not  sufficient  in  irrigating  meadows  to  con- 
v'ert  them  into  marshes,  by  covering,  for  seve- 
ral months,  their  surface  with  water,  which  is 
not  renewed;  for  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
consists  principally  in  supplying  oxygen  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  quantity  of  water  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  is  very  small,  so  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  meadow  with  a veiy  thin 
layer,  if  this  be  frequently  renewed. — Liebig. 

Faith  and  Works. — There  is  no  pursuit  in 
life  in  which  the  union  of  faith  and  works  is 
more  necessary,  or  productive  of  better  effect, 
than  in  that  of  farming.  This  is  well  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  little  story,  which  we  have 
somewhere  heard  or  read.  At  the  early  settle- 
ment of  New  Hampshire,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  in  the  interior  consisted  chiefly  of  Irish  or 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  among  other  things 
adopted  the  following  custom.  When  their 
fields  were  planted  and  sewn,  the  minister,  with 
his  elders,  deacons  and  the  farmers,  visited  e^h 
field  in  succession,  offering  up  a short  prayer 
at  each,  that  their  labors  might  result  in  a plen- 
tiful harvest.  One  day  the  procession  engaged 
in  this  pious  perambulation  arrived  at  a field, 
where  the  minister  stopped,  took  a quick  but 
keen  survey,  and  then  addressed  his  flock  to  this 
purport;  “My  friends  and  brethren,  we  mav  pass 
along;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  pray  over  this 
field,  till  there  is  more  manure  spread  upon  it; 
otherwise,  even  the  prayer  of  a righteous  man, 
howtxtrjervent,  cannot  be  effectual. — Alb.  CuU. 


SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  beneficial  effects  of 
common  salt,  (Muriate  of  Soda,)  in  certain  de- 
partments of  agricultural  economy-  But  the 
fact  that  so  small  quantities  are  used,  is  proof 
abundant,  that  all  its  good  effects  are  not  thor- 
oughly understood  And  were  they  known  and 
acknowledged,  there  would  a question  arise 
whether  a full  and  general  use  of  it  would  war- 
rant the  expense  which  its  present  prices  neces- 
sarily involves. 

We  give  our  readers  a few  extracts  on  the 
benefit  of  salt  in  farming,  from  a work  on  that 
subject,  published  by  C.  W.  John.son')  England. 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  first  of  the  farmers  of 
Padstow  Harbor,  who  annually  bring  50,600 
single  horse  cart  loads  of  sea  sand  a distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  and  spread  it  upon  their  land 
for  the  benefit  the  salt  gives  it. 

In  speaking  of  its  benefits  to  wheat,  he  says: 
“Salt  rarely  causes  the  wheat  plants  to  grow 
larger  or  taller,  but  fills  up  the  ear  better,  and 
brings  the  feeble  plant  forward. 

Sinclair  says,  “Salt  appears  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duce of  straw  and  increase  the  weight  of  grain. 
Johnson  recommends  that  salt  be  spread  over  the 
land  some  time  before  sowing,  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  ten  bushels  or  more  than  twenty 
bu.shels  to  the  acre.  He  gives  the  following  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  tried  on  light,  gravelly 
soil. 

No.  1.  Soil  without  any  manure  for  four 
years,  gave  13  bushels,  26  lbs.  per  acre. 

No.  2,  Soil  manured  with  -stable  dung  to  the 
previous  erop,  potatoes  2,6  bushels,  ,52  lbs,  per 
acre. 

No,  3.  Soil  with  five  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
and  no  other  manure  for  four  years,  26  bushels, 
12  lbs.  per  acre. 

An  Essex  (Eng.)  farmer,  Mr.  Baynes,  had  his 
doubts  of  the  value  of  salt  removed  by  the  fol- 
lowing result;  sandy,  dry  soil.  Produce  in  bush- 
els per  acre: 

Soil  dressed  with  15  loads  of  stable  dung  per 
acre,  17i  bu-shels. 

Soil  dressed  with  14  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
immediately  after  the  seed  was  sown,  36i  bush. 

Mr,  Johnson  recommends  the  application  of 
salt  as  a remedy  for  smut,  blight  and  mildew, 
by  the  following  process.  Take  one  pound  of 
salt  to  a gallon  of  water  and  throw  it  over  the 
plants  with  a brush. 

For  barley,  Mr.  Ransome  of  Suffolk  county, 
gives  the  following  result: 

Soil  without  any  manure,  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Soil  dressed  with  16  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
in  March,  gave  51  bushels  per  acre.  A light 
sandy  soil. 

Turneps,  Mangel,  Wertzel,  tf-c. — An  experi- 
ment is  reported  by  Sir  Thomas  Ackand  of  De- 
vonshire, and  another  from  Mr.  Hares  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, which  though  not  so  specific  in 
results,  are  commendatory  of  it  for  these  crops, 
if  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  In  clayey  soils 
thw  found  no  good  benefit. 

Mr.  Johnson  recommends  the  application  “of 
from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre  for 
potatoes,  to  be  spread  on  the  surface  as  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  planted,  or  ten  bushels  the  pre- 
vious fall  and  ten  after  planting.” 

He  gives  the  following  results  ofexperiments 
with  potatoes,  on  a light,  gravelly  soil.  Pro- 
duce in  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  120. 

2.  Soil  manured  Avith  twenty  bushels  of  salt 
the  previous  September,  192. 

3.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  at  the  time 
of  planting,  2l8. 

4.  Soil  manured  with  stable  dung  and  20 
bushels  of  salt,  234. 

5.  Soil  manured  with  40  bushels  of  salt  alone, 
20th  September  previous,  and  20  immediately 
after  planting,  192^. 

6.  Soil  manured  with  40  bushels  of  salt,  as 
in  last  experiment,  and  also  with  stable  dung, 
244. 

Rev.  E.  Cartwright  of  Tunbridge,  gives  a 
similar  result  to  his  experiments,  and  says,  “of 


ten  different  manures,  most  of  which  are  of 
known  and  acknowledged  efficacy,  salt,  -n'ith 
one  exception,  is  superior  to  them  ail.  In  speak- 
ing upon  its  efficacy  upon  live  stock,  he  quotes 
Mr.  Curwen,  M.  P.  of  Cumberland,  who  deals 
it  out  in  the  following  mea.sure: 

For  b orses 6 ounces  per  day. 

Milch  Cows 4 

Feeding  Oxen 6 “ “ 

Yearling 3 “ “ 

Calves 1 “ “ 

Sheep 2 to  4 “ per  week. 

“If  kept  on  diy'  pasture  or  fed  on  turneps,  give 
it  without  stint.  It  is  supposed  that  if  sheep 
have  a regular  supply  of  it,  they  wall  never  be 
affected  by  the  ro-t.  Mr.  Butcher  for  years  em- 
ployed salt  for  his  cattle  and  sheep,  on  his  farm 
in  Norfolk.  One  of  his  fields  was  so  unfavora- 
ble to  sheep  before  he  used  salt,  that  he  lost  ten 
or  twelve  in  a night,  when  feeding  on  the  tur- 
neps, but  after  be  adopted  salt  he  never  lost  one. 
He  gaye  his  .sheep  salt  without  stint;  but  re- 
marked that  tliey  always  used  four  times  the  salt 
on  this  particular  field,  than  when  on  any  other 
on  the  farm.  This  field  wms  one  year  rented  to 
a neighbor  who  did  not  use  salt.  After  losing 
ten  sheep  the  first  night,  the  tenant  gave  up  the 
field  in  despair.” 

On  a garden  of  sandy  soil,  owned  by  Mr, 
George  Johnson,  the  following  experiments 
were  tried,  wuth  the  results  attached. 

Windson  Beans —Vroduce  in  bushels  per 
acre: 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  l35i. 

2.  Soil  dressed  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre,  w’eek  before  seed  time,  217. 

Onions.- — Produce  per  acie: 
i.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  and 
10  tons  of  farmyard  manure. 

Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

3 12  3 12 

2.  Soil  manured  with  12  tons 
of  farm  yard  manure. , . . .2 
Carrots. — Produce  per  acre: 

1.  Soil  manured  with  20  bush- 

els of  salt  and  20  tons  of 
manure 23 

2.  Soil  20  tons  of  manure  only  22 

3.  Soil  manured  wuth  20  bush- 

els of  salt  only 18 

4.  Soil  without  manure 13 

Parsnips. — Produce  per  acre; 

1.  Yard  manure,  20,  salt  tw'enty 

bushels 6 

2.  Yard  manure,  20  tons 5 

Early  Potatoes. — Soil  w’ithout  any  manure, 

308  bushels. 

Soil  manured  with  27  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre,  584  bushels. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  “if  I wish- 
ed to  irhprove  a soil  of  what  is  termed  an  old, 
worn-out  garden,  exhausted  by  fifty  years  crop- 
ping or  more,  I w'ould  give  it  (i  or  a ^ part  at  a 
time,)  a good  dressing  of  lime  in  the  autumn, 
spreading  it  as  soon  as  it  is  slacked,  and  forking 
it  immediately.  I would  a week  or  two  after 
that,  dig  and  trench  it  well  in  the  rough,  and  lay 
it  up  for  the  frost  to  act  upon;  and  then  in  the 
spring,  I would  give  it  a good  dressing  of  salt, 
(not  less  than  six  bushels  to  the  acre.)  The 
good  effect  of  such  a treatment  would  be  mani- 
fest for  tw'o  or  three  years  alter.” 

Let  the  American  farmer  remember,  that  we 
give  the  above  sketches  as  the  experimental  re- 
sults of  an  English  cultivator,  and  in  no  wmy 
responsible  for  the  success  thereof  attending,  as 
in  all  cases  sure  in  our  climate,  still  we  have  no 
doubt,  indeed  we  knoiv,  from  actual  experiment, 
that  its  value  in  agriculture  is  very  great  here, 
more,  to  be  sure,  on  some  soils  and  with  some 
crops  than  with  others.  Thus,  writh  w'heat,  we 
believe  it  highly  valuable,  while  with  corn,  we 
should  think  it  worse  than  liq^hing.  For  flax  it 
has  a good  effect,  also  for  tubeous  and  bulbous 
plants.  How  much  further  its  use  extends,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say',  but  fdoubt  not  that  for 
our  grasses,  fruit  orchards  and  gardens,  it 
would,  under  a fav'orable  state  of  things,  be 
highly  benefisial. — Berkshire  Fa.rvicr^ 
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tion  of  their  elementary  substances  from  the 
atmosphere;  and  that  this  proportion  is  gradua- 
ted, to  a yreaier  or  less  extent,  by  the  quantity, 
strength  and  vigor  of  their  foliage.  “Hence, 
the  proportion  of  organic  matter  derived  from 
the  air,  in  any  crop  we  reap,  must  always  be  the 
greater,  the  more  rapid  its  general  vegetation 
has  been.” 

In  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  drawn  upon  by  plants  tor  their 
nourishment,  as  well  as  the  agency  which  ma- 
nures exert  in  the  operation,  “Sprengel  states, 
that  it  has  been  very  frequently  observed  in 
Holstein,  that  if,  on  an  exteni  of  level  ground 
sown  with  corn,  some  parts  of  a field  marled, 
and  others  left  un marled,  the  coni  on  the  latter 
portions  grow  less  luxuriantly  and  will  yield  a 
poorer  crop  than  if  the  whole  had  been  un- 
marled.”— lb. 

12.  Unfermented  manures  should  be  appro- 
priated, in  general,  to  the  use  of  hoed  crops,  fer- 
mented manures  and  composts  alone,  to  the  fin- 
er grains  and  grasses. 

The  reasons  for  this  rule  (which  have  been, 
in  a measure,  already  anticipated,)  are,  that 
while  Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  most  tap  root 
plants  are  benefitted,  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
the  powerful  gases  thrown  off  from  manures  un- 
dergoing fermentation,  their  effect  upon  the  fin- 
er grains  is,  to  hasten  unduly  the  growth  of  the 
straw,  and  thus  to  expose  the  crop  to  the  very  se- 
rious evils  of  lodging,  blasting,  &c.  “The 
plant,”  in  this  case,  “absorbs  more  nourishment 
than  it  can  readily  digest,  and  becomes  affected 
by  a kind  of  obeisity;  the  texture  of  its  organs 
is  rendered  soft,  loose  and  spongy,  and  unable 
to  give  their  products  the  due  degree  of  consis- 
tency.” Chaptal,  p.  7(i. 

FERMENTATION  OF  MANURES. 

That  manure  should  nevei  be  suffered  to  un- 
dergo fermentation  any  where  else  than  in  the 
soil,  or  in  well  protected  compost  beds,  may  be 
argued  from  the  facts,  1st.  That  even  an  inci- 
pient fermentation  cannot  take  place  without 
the  evolution  and  escape  of  some  of  its  volatile 
products,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
toihe  latter  of  which  all  nutrative  manures  are 
indebted  for  their  principal  efficacy;  2.  That 
during  fermentation  (in  the  open  air,)  it  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  further  loss  by  infiltration 
and  drainage;  and  3.  That  the  finer  grains  do 
not  require  this  process  to  be  undergone  in  the 
barn  yard,  since,  coming  as  they  mostly  do,  and 
as  perhaps  they  always  should,  after  hoed  crops, 
they  find  the  manure'employed  for  the  previous 
crop  in  just  the  requisite  state  of  decomposition; 
a clear  gain  of  the  entire  advantage  secured  in 
the  previous  harvest. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  fermented  manure  is  in  particular  cases  in- 
dispensibie  for  forcing  vegetation — i.  e.  for  has- 
tening the  growth  and  maturity  of  certain  plants. 
Let  this  be  admitted;  still  the  admission  does 
not  establish  the  necessity  of  that  waste  against 
which  we  are  protesting.  Let  the  manure  fer- 
mented, be  carefully  collected  in  compost  heaps 
and  we  are  satisfied. 

APPLYING  MANURES  TO  THE  SURFACE. 

Whether  putrescent  manures  should  ever  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  a question 
on  which  the  opinions  of  distinguished  agricul- 
turists are  far  from  being  unanimous.  The 
right  decision  of  the  question  depends,  in  our 
view,  rrpon  the  following  circum.stances: 

1.  The  condition  of  the  manure  to  be  ap- 
plied; 

2.  The  character  of  the  soil  for  which  it  is 
intended; 

3.  The  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  benefitted  by 
it;  and 

■1,  The  time  of  tjm  year  when  the  manure  is 
to  be  carried  out.  * 

1.  11  the  manure  to  be  applied  has  been  com- 
])osted,  or  if  the  process  of  fermentation  has  al- 
ready spent  its  force  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  se- 
rious objection  to  its  being  ripread  upon  the  sur- 
face; since  the  gaseous  exhalations  having  al- 
reedy  e.scaped,  it  is  chiefly  secured  from  the  ra- 


vages of  the  atmo.sphere,  and  from  infillration, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear,  as  that  is  the  very  pro- 
cess best  adapied  to  bring  the  decomposed  p;. ni- 
cies in  contact  w'ith  the  mouth  of  the  plants 
which  are  to  feed  upon  it. 

2.  If  the  soil  for  which  the  manure  is  intend- 
ed be  very  porous  to  a considerable  depth,  the 
nearer  the  surface  it  can  be  deposited,  without 
too  much  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  bet- 
ter, it  being  evident  tiiat  the  nutrative  juices 
will  soon  descend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plants, 
if  it  be  in  the  first  place  buried  too  deep. 

3.  If  the  crops  to  be  benefited  consist  of  any 
of  the  finer  giains  or  grasses,  the  application  of 
the  manure  to  the  surface  (harrowed  in,  in  the 
case  of  grain,)  wdll  have  a greater  present  et- 
fect  than  any  other  mode  of  application,  as  the 
roots,  i.  e.  the;nouths  of  ilic  plants,  lying  close 
to  the  surface,  will  have  the  readier  access  to 
their  food.  That  natural  meadow  land  can 
thus  be  made  to  yield  a greater  burden  of  grass 
than  b}''  any  other  means,  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

4.  If  the  manure  to  be  applied  is  .summer 
made  manure,  which  must  be  carted  out  in  the 
fail,  this  mode  of  apjplication  will  have  another 
argument  in  its  favor.  Ly  being  .spread  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  after  the  heats  ot  summer 
are  past,  the  fermentation  and  evaporation  will 
be  but  slight,  and  the  rains  and  snows  which 
may  be  expected  to  fall  upon  it  in  succeeuing 
mouths  will  either  rvash  it  into  the  soil,  or  so 
imbed  it  among  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop, 
as  quite  etlectually  to  shield  it  from  the  evasting 
action  of  the  atmo.sphere  the  succeeding  season. 

One  thought  more  upon  this  subject.  ’With 
the  relations  of  plants  to  the  atmosphere  as  a 
source  of  nutriment,  wm  are  as  yet  much  less 
acquainted  than  with  those  which  they  .sustain 
to  the  soil;  and  agncultiiral  science,  in  its  on- 
ward progress  may  yet  tievelope  the  fact,  that 
manures  applied  to  the  surface,  by  exei  ting  a di- 
rect and  powerlul  agency  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  thus  promoting  an  increased  absorp- 
tion of  the  nutritive  particles  of  the  atmosp.here, 
may  prove  more  beneficial,  especially  in  the 
case  of  grasses  and  the  finer  grains,  noiwith- 
standing  the  losses  they  sustain  li  om  evapora- 
tion, than  they  would  if  buried  beneath  any 
portion  of  the  soil. 

GREEN  CROPS  FOR  MANURE. 

Green  cropis,  ploughed  under  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  soil,  have  been  regarded  ifom 
very  ancient  times,  as  valuable  aids  in  agricul- 
ture, and  are  still  recommended  in  no  small  de- 
gree, by  the  highest  agricultural  authorities.  It 
is  indeed  unquestionable,  that  a crop  of  clover, 
for  instance,  turned  under  the  soil,  will  afford  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  lor  a crop  of 
wheat  or  rye,  and  also  leave  the  soil  (it  not 
cross-ploughed)  in  a condition  highl}'-  favorable 
to  the  grow'th  ot  such  a crop.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  ivould  not  be  more  auvanta- 
geous  to  the  farmer  first  to  give  his  cattle  the 
benefit  of  the  clover,  and  then  turn  under  the 
remaining  vegetable,  together  with  the  aniipal 
matter  distributed  over  the  soil,  and  thus  secure 
two  valuable  objects  instead  of  one.  That  such 
w'as  the  opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Buel,  (a  more 
judicious  adviser  than  whom  has  never  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  American  fann- 
ing,) will  appear  from  his  Cultivator,  Vo).  2, 
p.  13  Vegetable  matter  w'hen  thus  covered  by 
the  soil  in  its  green  and  succulent  state,  readily 
undergoes  decomposition,  and  forms  a very  en- 
riching substance.  The  practice,  however,  is 
chiefly  suited  to  the  warmer  countries  where  ve- 
getation is  rapid,  and  even  there  it  argues  a 
somewhat  low  slate  of  the  arl,  and  is -not  the 
best  wmy  of  producing  decomposing  matter. — 
When  we  are  able  to  raise  green  food  of  any 
kind,  it  is  better  that  we  apply  it  in  the  first 
place  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  ibr  then  it  not 
only  yields  manure,  but  performs  another  and 
notle.ss  useful  purpose. 

It  is  a consideration,  notwithstanding,  of  some 
weight,  that  in  case  of  feeding  off  the  green 
crop,  the  nutritive  sub.stances  lose  soraewdiat  by 


exposure  and  are  much  less  evenly  di.stributed 
over  the  .soil  for  the  cultivated  ciop.  “'When, 
however,”  continues  the  judge,  “the  practice  is 
for  any  reason  adopted,  the  period  at  which  the 
plants  slioLild  be  ploughed  down,  is  just  when 
they  are  coming  in  flower,  liir  they  thin  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  readily  soluble  matter, 
and  have  the  least  exhausted  the  nutritive  sub- 
stance of  the  soil.” 

In  the  concluding  clause  of  the  extract  last 
quoted,  green  crops  are  spoken  of  as  “exhaust- 
ing the  nutritive  substance  of  the  soil.”  We 
take  the  occasion  liom  this  hint  to  raise  an  in- 
teresting inquiry.  If  the  green  crop,  while 
growing  above  ground,  exkavMs  the  soil,  ani 
this  must  be  admitted,  how  can  it,  by  turning 
under,  enrich  the  .‘-oil?  Can  it  p,i.ve  to  the  soil 
anything  which  it  has  not  fir.-it  taken  aicaij  from 
it?  Science  answers  in  the  affirmative.  By 
the  aid  of  her  light  it  has  been  discovered  that 
plants  derive  a greater  or  less  proportion  of 
their  constituent  principles  from  the  atmosphere^ 
I'hese  principles,  by  the  process  ol  turning  un- 
der green  crops,  become  a constituent  f;oilion  of 
xYie  sail.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  secietscl 
their  utility.  If  is  not  however  the  only  one. — 
The  pinjsicfd  condition  of  the  soil  is  "also  im-. 
proved  by  their  mcan.s;  its  lightness,  waimth 
and  power  of  absnption  are  increased,  so  that 
still  i'urther  draughts  are  made  upon  the  atmos- 
phere and  thus  the  soil  is  permanently  benefited.. 

Whether  the  crop  “slioidd  be  ploughed  down 
just  M hen  coming  in  flower,”  or  not  till  after 
maturity,  is  yet  a question  of  debate,  .says  Dr. 
Dana,  p.  2I4.  Powerful  as  are  the  efl'ects  of 
green  ciops  ] loughed  in,  it  is  the  experiences  of 
•some  practical  men,  that  one  crop  allowed  to 
• periect  itself  and  die  where  it  grew  and  then 
turned  in  dry,  i.s  superior  to  three  turned  in 
green.  The  whole  result  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  dry  plants  give  more  geine  tharugreen 
Green  plants  lerment — dry  plants  decay.  A 
large  portion  escapes  in  lermentation  as  gas. 
and  moie  volatile  products  are  formed  than  du- 
ring decay.” 

The  testimony  of  Chaptal  hangs  quite  on  the 
other  end  of  the  beam.  “It  is  well  known  to 
the  larmer,”  he  remarks,  “that  ploughing  in  a 
green  crop  of  any  kind  whatever,  prepares  the 
soil  for  produ.cing  w'ell  without  an}"  other  ma- 
nure; since,  by  this  process,  all  that  the  .soil  has 
yielded  is  returned  to  it,  Avith  some  additions 
resulting  from  the  decomposed  principles  of  air 
and  Avater,  which  are  contained  in  the  plants-” 

“In  order  lully  to  understand  this  doctrine, 
Avhich  appears  1 1 me  of  great  importance  to  ag- 
riculture, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  succes- 
.sive  changes  which  take  place  in  annual  plants 
daring  their  growth;  finst,  they  produce  green 
leave.s,  wdiich,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  receive  Irom  it  the  principles  ol  Avhich  I 
liatm  spoken:  subsequently  the  stalks  increase 
in  size  and  nunffier,  and  are  coA"ered  AAuth  nu- 
merous leaves,  which  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
phere a degree  of  nouiishment  suited  to  the  in- 
creased AA"ants  of  the  plants.  This  state  contin- 
ues till  after  the  period  of  floAvering,  Avhen  a 
chatige,  Avorthy  of  note,  takes  place;  the  roots 
dry  up,  the  stalks  Avither  and  change  their  colon 
and  Avhen  frutification  is  at  length  completed, 
both  roots  and  stalks  hatm  become  mere  skele- 
tons, Avhich  ans'wer  but  little  purpose  either  lor 
nourishing  animals  or  manuring  earth.”  p.  94. 

But  whether  turned  in  green  or  dry,  the  }ilow- 
ing  should  not  be  so  deep  as  Avholly  to  exclude 
th^^tion  of  the  sun  and  air,  (for  acids  Avilj 
tho^pe  formed  in  the  soil,)  neither  should  cros,< 
ploughing  eA"or  succeed,  as  this  would  defeat  the 
object  intended  by  feeding  the  atmosphere  in- 
stead of  the  soil,  upon  the  virtues  of  the  crop. 

MANUFACTURED  MANURES. 

Certain  manufactured  substances,  as  bone 
dust,  urate,  poudrette,  &c.  might  here  receii-^e  a 
passing  notice;  but  as  they  are  not  likely,  at 
present,  to  secure  much  patronage  among  us, 
and  ce-rlainly  should  not  he  employed,  expensi\T  as 
they  are,  until  Ave  have  learned  to  save  the  hnlf 
of  our  home-made  manures  which  is  vov'  suffered 
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iobe  lost  for  want  of  a little  attention,  it  is  not 
deemed  important  to  enter  on  an}'  discussion  of 
their  merits;  especially  as  these,  together  with 
the  proper  modes  of  applying  them,  are  fully 
set  forth  in  all  our  agricultural  journals,  T'.  e 
proceed,  therefore,  to  our  second  division,  viz; 

STIMULATING  MANURES. 

The  value  of  this  class  of  manures  depends, 
not  so  much  on  any  direct  impartalion  of  ibod 
to  plants,  as  on  their  agency  in  exciting  their  or- 
gans to  greater  activity,  in  appropriating  to 
their  benefit  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  combating  their  insect  enemies,  and  in  dis- 
solving th|i  salts,  neutralizing  the  acids,  and  im- 
proving the  texture  of  the  soil;  as  lime,  marl, 
gypsum,  ashes,  saltpeti  e,  charcoal,  soot,  sand, 
cia}L  &c. 

LIME, 

Lime  has  been  long  and  extensively  employ- 
ed in  Europe  as  a tertilizer  of  the  soil,  and  with 
such  success  as  to  induce  an  English  writer  of 
note  (Aiorton  on  Soils,)  to  assert,  that  “the  ma- 
jority ot  soils  cannot  be  cultivated  to  adumnlage 
till  they  are  dressed  with  lime;  and  whether 
considered  as  an  alternative,  as  a stimulent,  or 
as  a manure,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  basis  of 
good  husbandry,  and  of  more  use  than  all  other 
manures  put  together.  Whenever  lime  has 
been  properly  applied,  it  has  been  constantly 
found  to  prove  as  much  superior  to  dung,  as 
dung  is  to  the  takings  of  the  roads,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  a peat  mine.”  And  says  M.  Puv'is,  a 
distinguished  French  author,  “In  limed  earth,  j 
weeds  and  insects  disappear.  The  earth  tf  too 
light  acquires  stiffness,  and  is  lightened  if  too 
clayey.  In  the  same  soils,  with  the  same  ma- 
nure and  the  same  tillage,  by  the  addition  to 
the  ploughed  la}ar  of  only  one-thousandth  part 
of  lime,  the  products  whether  volatile  or  fixed, 
are  increased  in  a wonderful  manner;  the  soil 
of  the  lowest  qualit}'-  reaches  the  product  of  the 
second — the  second  rises  one-half  or  more — and 
that  of  the  best  soil  increases  a fourth.”  Yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  exists  even  among 
English  agriculturists  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  mode  of 
its  application  on  different  soils,  and  the  admis- 
sion is  heard  on  every  hand,  that  extensive  tracts 
of  British  soil  have  been  rendered  infertile  by 
its  use. 

Were  we  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  a subject 
regarding  which  not  only  learned  farmers  but 
“learned  doctors  disagree,”  we  should  say  that 
the  truth  in  the  case  was  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing. Vegetable  matter  becomes  the  food  of 
plants  only  in  a state  of  decomposition;  of  this 
process  lime  is  a powerful  promoter;  when, 
therefore,  lime  is  incorporated  with  a soil  con- 
taining much  undecomposed  v'egetable  matter, 
it  rapidly  prepares  this  matter  for  the  use  of 
plants;  the  immediate  consequence  is  a great 
increase  of  vegetable  products.  But  just  in 
proportion  to  the  crop  produced,  is  the  greatness 
of  the  draught  upon  tne  soil.  Persisting,  there- 
fore, in  the  application  alone  of  this  mere  excit-  i 
ing,  stimulating  his  soil  to  an  unnatural  axlivily, 
‘loithout  supplying  those  nuiralivc  substances  which 
alone  can  sustain  its  strength,  the  farmer  finds, 
ere  long,  to  his  cost,  that  he  has  “overdriven  his 
beast,” — that  he  has  tasked  his  soil  beyond  its 
capabilities,  and  is  fast  reducing  it  to  a state  of 
exhaustion.  Duringthe  early  period  of  his  ex- 
periments, while  reaping  his  unwonted  harvests, 
he  could  not  sufficiently  extol — now  that  he  has 
closed  the  series  and  looks  upon  his  jaded  lands, 
he  cannot  enough  decry  the  use  of  lime. 

Such  is,  we  apprehend,  the  origin,  to  a great 
extent,  of  that  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists 
in  regard  to  the  vl'ility  oflime.  ^Vere  its  appli- 
cation always  judicious,  and  accompanied, 
when  necessary,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  nu- 
tritive matters,  the  probability  is  that  no  .such 
disagreement  would  exist.  Without,  however, 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  multifareous  and 
conflicting  theories  in  relation  to  the  use  of  this 
substance,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  obvious  mode^f  its  action,  and  leave  the 


intelligent  farmer  to  produce  from  his  own  ex- 
periments, (for  here  experiments  are  best  indes- 
pensable,)  the  practice  adapted  to  his  particular 
soil.  W e observe,  then, 

1.  Lime  acts  as  a specific  food  for  certain 
plants;  i.  e.  it  enters  as  a natural  element  into 
the  composition  of  their  substances,  so  that 
without  its  presence  they  cannot  be  grown  to 
perfection.  For  the  production,  therefore,  of 
these  plants,  (as  potatoes  and  wheat,  for  in- 
stance,) the  existence  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Whether  anj'  given  por- 
tion of  soil  is  destitute  of  this  earth  or  not — and 
upon  that  depends  entirely  the  propriety  of  its 
application  as  a nutritive  substance — can  onl)' 
be  determined  by  analysis. 

2.  Lime  has  great  efficiency  in  haslenvng  the 
demy  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  This 
is  the  secret  of  its  efficacy  when  applied  to  old, 
matted  turfs,  to  all  peaty  soils,  and  to  such  lands 
of  whatev'er  description  as  abound  in  undecom- 
posed vegetable  matter.  To  vegeta.ble  matter 
in  a soluble  state,  and  to  animal  matters  in  gen- 
eral, being  eas}'  of  decomposition,  it  is  not 
deemed  proper  to  apply  this  substance,  its  ten- 
dency being,  according  to  Chaptal,  to  form  in- 
soluble compounds,  with  almost  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  that  are  soft,  and  thus  to 
destroy  their  feriT'.entative  properties.  Loudon 
also  maintains  that  “lime  should  never  be  appli- 
ed with  animal  manures,  unless  they  be  too 
rich,  [I]  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  nox- 
ious efliuvia;  and  that  it  is  injurious  when  mix- 
ed with  any  common  dung,  and  tends  to  render 
the  extracive  matter  insoluble.” 

3.  Lime  has  Ihe  property  of  neutralizing  any 
noxious  vegetable  acids,  or  metalic  salts  exist- 
ing in  the  soil;  which  properly  indicates  the  fit- 
ness of  its  application  on  fields  infested  with 
sorrel,  on  some  marshy  lands,  (previously  di’ain- 
ed,)  and  on  soils  previously  impregnated  wdth 
the  oxide  of  iron,  or  coperas. 

4.  Lime  acts  as  an  alter nMtve,  on  both  sili- 
cious  and  argillaceous  soils,  by  the  effect  it  has 
of  giving  greater  adhesivene.'^s  to  the  particles 
of  the  former,  and  of  diminishing  the  tenacity 
and  compactness  of  the  latter.  T o sandy  lands, 
however,  it  should  nofbe  applied  too  liberally, 
as,  if  dealt  out  in  large  quantities,  it  will  have 
the  effect  to  form  a kind  of  morter  with  the  soil, 
and  thus  provm  detrimental  both  to  tillage  and  to 
vegetation.  “Cla}''  land  bears  this  species  of 
amelioration  better  than  lighter  soils.  It  power- 
fully assists  all  adhesive  soils;  and  when  laid 
on  hoi  from  the  kiln  upon  deep  clay,  has  been 
known  to  occasion  a verj'  great  increase  in  the 
former  crops.” — British  Husbandry. 

5.  From  its  cautic  properties,  lime  is  a valu- 
able assistant  to  the  farmer  in  combating  those 
numerous  insect  enemies  which  so  often  ruin 
his  hopes  bt’’  depredating  upon  his  fruit  trees, 
his  grasses,  and  his  cultivated  crops.  How  far 
he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  its  aid  in 
this  respect,  is  onh'  to  be  determined  b}'  a care- 
ful series  of  experiments. 

Finally,  in  the  language  of  the  wmrk  last 
quoted,  “It  is  mueli  to  be  regretted  that  some 
more  definite  judgment  has  not  been  framed  re- 
garding the  properties  of  lime,  the  eflects  of 
which  are  exposed  to  the  most  contradictory  re- 
sults;” and  some  caution  will  be  necessary  in 
wiiatever  trials  may  be  made  of  it  as  a manure. 
It  would  be  better  that  experiments  on  a small 
scale  should  precede  the  application  of  it  on 
lands  w'here  its  efficacy  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
The  quantity  applied  in  general  practice,  to  the 
acre,  varies  from  20  to  30  or  100  bushels,  or 
even  more,  according  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  soil,  (the  lighter  and  poorer 
the  soil,  and  the  more  it  has  been  limed,  the  less 
the  quantity,)  and  this  dressing  is  repeated  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  care  being  taken  to  recruit 
occasionally  the  nutrative  matters  in  the  soil, 
without  the  co-operation  of  which,  b}'  unani- 
mous consent,  the  former  substance  would  be 
w'orse  than  useless.  W'hen  employed  without 
regard  to  its  caustic  properties,  it  should  be 
-slacked,  and  then  .spread  evenly  over  the  surface. 


and  if  the  ground  be  intended  for  cul'.ivaiicn,  it 
should  be  exposed  for  several  months  belore  it 
is  ploughed  under.  The  efiect  will  not  com- 
monly manifest  itselt  before  the  second  or  third 
year. 

[To  Ise  continued.] 


MANUFACTURE  OP  SII.K  IN  THE  AUBURN  PRI- 
SON, NEW  YORK. 

As  the  subject  of  manufacturing  Silk  in  one 
of  the  New  York  State  Prisons,  has  been  a mat- 
ter ol  some  interest  to  the  public  a year  or  two 
past,  it  will  assuredl}’’  be  acceptible  to  our  read- 
ers to  learn  how  the  establishment  is  progress- 
ing. In  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  Feb.  lOth, 
1843,  we  find  a complete  report  oi  the  superin- 
tendent. by  H.  Polhemus  Esq.,  to  the  inspectors 
of  the  prison.  Vv”  ere  not  the  document  so  lengthy 
w'e  w'ould  be  pleasedto  lay  the  whole  of  it 
before  our  readers,  but  as  it  is,  we  must  let  ex- 
tracts suffice. 

The  manufacture  of  Silk  was  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  A4ay  1841,  at  the  suggestion  ol  the 
Governor.  Two  convicts,  without  experience, 
were  put  to  the  work  on  a small  twi-sting  ma- 
chine. At  the  end  ol  six  uionths  machinery 
w'as  built  in  the  prison,  and  eight  convicts  add- 
ed to  the  tw'o  operatives.  Duringthe  year  1842 
a steam  engine  was  emplo3''ed  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  some  forty  hands  gave  themselves  to 
the  work.  From  the  20th  of  May,  1841.  to  the 
l-stofFeb.  1843,  the  manufactured  articles  a- 
mounted  to  $12,763  26.  The  agent  says  he  has 
“no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  business 
may  be  conveniently  enlarged,  during  the  pre- 
sent j'car  so  as  to  increase  the  force  employed 
to  lOO  hands  with  an  increase  of  profits  exceed- 
ing 40  per  cent  and  that  it  may  be  so  extended 
as  ultimately  to  employ'  all  the  convict  labor.” 

“The  agent,  therefore,  feels  himself  authoriz- 
ed to  congratulate  the  inspectors  on  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  a new,  most  interesting  and 
most  useful  department  of  industry,  w'hich  can 
be  rendered  at  least  as  profitable  as  other  modes 
of  employing  the  convicts.” 

This,  w-e  have  no  idea  is  an  exaggerated  re- 
port for  speculative  purposes;  for  the  agent  only 
affirms  that  this  busine.ss  will  as  well  repay  for 
the  labor  as  other  employments.  This  is  all 
w'e  w'ant.  We  desire  to  see  no  patent  plans  to 
wealth,  but  let  it  be  fully  understood  that  feed- 
ing silk  worms,  and  reeling  cocoons  will  pay  as 
w'ell  as  either  mechanical  or  agricultural  em- 
ployments, and  many  may  be  induced  to  embark 
in  this  vocation.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to 
put  out  our  orchards  and  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  silk  culture,  and  we  ask  our 
friends  not  to  despair — silk  will  be  grown  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  beyond 
doubt.  T.  F. 


Glauber  Salts  for  Swine. — I have  made 
some  experiments  on  hog.s,  which  were  very  sa- 
tisfactory to  myself.  One  day  as  I was  return- 
ing from  a .store,  v/ith  a paper  of  glauber  salts, 
I thought  I would  go  and  take  a look  atmy  hogs. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  just  before  they'  were  fed. 
YtT'hile  I was  looking  at  them,  the  p.-iper  hap- 
pened to  burst,  and  the  salts  fell  upon  theground. 
The  hogs  devoured  them  greedilyx  I thought  I 
would  tiy  giving  them  some  regularly'  for  a 
week,  and  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon 
them.  They'  appeared  more  brisk  and  frolic- 
some, and  i observed  at  the  end  of  tiie  week, 
that  they  increased  rapidly'  in  weight  to  what 
they  did  formerly.  They  were  then  but  six 
months  old,  and  in  about  two  months  the;/ 
weighed  350  lbs.,  and  judging  from  appearan- 
ces, 1 should  thin.r  tliey  did  not  weigh  more  than 
200  before  I gave  them  the  salts.  I observed  it 
made  their  necks  very'  thick,  their  hind  legs 
grew  larger  than  their  fore  legs,  and  several 
hogs  that  were  before  black,  became  nearly' 
white,  and  they'  all  appeared  to  thrive  well. 

Wm.  Larkin. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


They  are  few  indeed  who  know  how  to  be 
idle  and  innocent. 
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lar,  and  get  their  growth  in  the  summer  time  in 
less  than  a month.  Cold  weather  retards  their 
growth,  and  those  that  are  hatched  in  the  iall  re- 
main in  a torpid  state  during  the  winter,  and 
get  their  growth  slowly  in  the  spring,  at  which 
time  they  do  us  the  principal  damage  in  cutting 
oif  the  young  corn  and  other  young  vegetables. 
Though  they  remain  in  a torpid  state  during  the 
winter,  they  require  food  as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  warm  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  vegetation 
has  been  all  destroyed  by  fall  or  winter  plough- 
ing, which  is  rarely  the  case,  they  must  starve. 
But  I suppose  it  is  not  so  much  on  his  account 
as  the  turning  up  the  ground  and  destroying 
their  coverts,  which  allows  the  Irost  and  wet  to 
affect  them.  Sam’l.  D.  Martin. 


COLIC  IN  THE  HORSE. 

There  are  few  diseases  more  troublesome  or 
dangerous  to  the  horse  than  the  colic;  and  it  is 
usually  in  the  winter  that  its  appearance  is 
most  frequent.  One  of  the  best  desciiptions  of 
the  disease  and  its  mode  of  ireatment,  is  to  be 
found  in  Steward’s  Stable  Economy,  from  which 
we  have  condensed  the  following: 

“The  horse  is  usually  attacked  by  the  colic 
suddenly.  In  the  stable,  he  paws  the  ground 
with  his  fore  feet,  lies  down,  rolls,  sometimes 
quite  over,  lies  on  his  back,  but  at  times,  when 
the  distension  of  the  belly  is  not  great,  will 
sometimes  lie  still  for  several  minutes.  When 
the  distension  is  great,  he  neither  lies  or  stands 
still  a minute,  but  lies  down  and  gets  up  inces- 
santly, strikes  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet,  and 
looks  wistfully  at  his  flanks.  When  standing, 
he  makes  many  and  fruitless  attempts  to  urinate, 
and  the  keeper  or  owner  generally  imagines 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  water.” — 
Sometimes  in  the  worst  cases  the  swelling  is 
very  inconsiderable;  but  in  all  cases,  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  the  pain  becomes  more  and  more 
intense;  the  horse  dashes  himselt  about  with 
frightful  violence;  the  perspiration  runs  off  him 
in  streams;  his  countenance  betrays  excessive 
agony,  and  his  contortions  are  not  suspended  for 
a moment. 

Sometimes  he  is  attacked  on  the  road.  “II 
his  pace  is  fast,  he  should  be  stopped  at  once. 
To  push  him  on  beyond  a walk,  even  for  a short 
dislnnce,  is  certain  death.  The  bowels  are  dis- 
laced,  twisted  and  strangulated,  partly  by  the 
istension,  hut  aided  a great  deal  by  the  exer- 
tion, and  no  medicine  will  restore  them  to  their 
proper  position.”  When  death  ensues,  the  bow- 
els are  tound  inflamed,  twisted,  and  generally 
ruptured. 

in  the  treatment  of  colic,  the  first  object  is  to 
arrest  the  fermentation  that  is  the  primary 
cause,  and  re-establish  the  digestive  powers. — 
“In  mild  cases,  a good  domestic  remedy,  in  com- 
mon use  among  old  fashioned  people,  who  have 
never  heard  of  inflamed,  spasmed  or  sti'angula- 
ted  bowels,  is  whiskey  and  pepper,  or  gin  and 
pepper.  About  half  a tumbler  of  spirits,  with 
a teaspoonlul  of  pepper,  given  in  a quart  of 
milk  or  warm  watei,  will  often  afferd  immedi- 
ate relief.  If  the  pain  do  not  abate  in  fwenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  repeat  the  dose.  Four  ounces 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  twice  as  much 
sweet  oil,  is  much  stronger;  but  il  the  horse  is 
much  averse  to  the  medicine,  turpentine  is  not 
always  safe.” 

“There  is,  however,  a better  remedy,  which 
should  always  be  in  readiness  wherever  several 
draft  horses  are  kept.  Take  a quart  of  brandy, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
and  three  ounces  ot  cloves.  In  eight  days  this 
mixture  or  tincture  is  ready  for  use;  the  cloves 
may  still  remain  in  the  bottle,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  given.  Set  the  bottle  by,  and  label  it  dis- 
tinctly, “Colic  Tincture,”  The  dose  is  six 
ounces,  to  be  given  in  a quart  of  milk  or  warm 
water,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  till  the 
horse  is  cured.  Keep  his  head  straight  and  not 
too  high  when  it  is  given.  Do  not  pull  out  his 
longue,  as  some  stupid  people  do  when  giving  a 
drink.  Give  him  room,  and  if  he  will  not  stand 
till  the  drink  be  given,  watch  him  when  down, 
and  give  it,  though  he  be  lying,  whenever  you 


can  get  him  to  take  a mouthful;  but  give  the 
dose  as  quickly  as  possible.  After  that,  rub  the 
body  with  a soft  wisp,  walk  the  horse  about 
very  slowly,  or  give  him  a good  bed  and  room  to 
roll.  In  eight  cases  out  of  nine,  this  treatment 
will  succeed,  provided  the  medicine  be  got  down 
the  horse’s  throat  before  his  bowels  become  in- 
flamed, or  strangulated  or  burst.  The  delay  of 
half  an  hour  may  be  fatal.  When  the  second 
dose  does  not  produce  the  relief  desired,  the 
third  may  be  of  double  or  treble  quantity.  I 
have  given  a full  quart  in  about  an  hour,  but  the 
horse  was  very  ill.” 

Bottles  are  generally  used  for  giving  medi- 
cine to  horses,  but  unless  the  neck  is  wound 
with  twine,  there  is  danger  of  the  horse  break- 
ing it  with  his  teeth,  and  injuring  himself  with 
the  pieces.  A large  horn,  with  a small  point 
for  insertion  in  the  mouth,  is  preferred  by  many, 
as  exempt  from  this  danger. — Albany  Cultivator _ 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Hogs. — It  is  general- 
ly admitted,  that  our  sweet  potatoes  constitute 
an  excellent  article  of  food  for  hogs,  and  it  is 
well  knawn  too,  that  few  plants  yield  a greater 
amount  of  nutritious  matter  to  the  acre.  Here- 
tofore, howe'^cr,  planters  havegenerally  neglect- 
ed to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this 
crop  for  their  stock.  It  is  true,  if  the  potatoes 
are  to  be  dug  and  thrown  to  the  hogs,  the  plan- 
ter loses  much  valuable  labor  from  his  crop,  at 
a very  important  season.  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sary; by  making  the  potatoe  patch  long  and 
narrow,  (say  a half  or  a fourth  acre  wide,)  and 
a few  hours  labor  once  a week  in  running  a 
cross  fence,  a stock  of  hogs  may  be  kept  fat 
from  the  first  of  August  until  the  pea  fields  are 
open,  with  very  little  expense.  For  example,  let 
him  run  a low  fence  across,  so  as  to  cut  off  a 
small  portion  of  the  patch  and  turn  his  hogs  on 
this.  While  they  are  consuming  the  vines  and 
roots  on  this  portion,  the  potatoes  in  the  other 
part  are  still  growing  undisturbed.  When  this 
portion  has  been  eaten  out  entirely,  let  the  plan- 
ter have  his  cross-fence  moved  up  a little  far- 
ther, and  thus  give  his  hogs  access  to  a ffesh 
portion  of  the  potato  field.  This  plant,  we 
think,  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  plan- 
ters on  several  accounts.  The  cheapness  of  the 
food;  its  being  ready  for  use  at  an  important  sea- 
son for  pushing  forward  young  hogs,  (and  near- 
ly every  Southern  planter  kills  his  hogs  young,) 
the  greater  amount  of  pork  it  enables  him  to 
raise,  and  the  less  corn  it  requires  in  the  fall  to 
make  his  hogs  fully  fat.  And  we  may  add  to 
these,  that  every  hog  is  thus  made  to  gather  his 
own  harvest.  The  cheapness  of  this  article  of 
food,  (when  the  labor  of  harvesting  is  saved,) 
certainly  cannot  be  questioned.  For  from  two 
to  four  hundred  bushels  of  roots,  besides  the 
vines,  per  acre,  is  no  small  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  for  the  labor  bestowed  in  culture.  If 
any  one  needs  to  be  convinced  that  August  is 
an'important  month  for  pushing  forward  hogs 
that  are  to  be  killed  in  the  fall,  let  him  try  to  fat- 
ten a very  poor  hog — he  will  eat  more  than  his 
bacon  will  be  worth.  And,  in  fact,  a year  old 
that  has  been  kept  poor  until  the  pea  fields  are 
open,  wdll  yield  very  little  bacon.  This  plan 
enables  the  planter  to  keep  his  hogs  fat  and 
growing  rapidly  from  the  first  of  August  until 
killing  time.  For  by  the  time  the  potatoes  are 
fully  eaten  out,  the  pea  fields  may  be  opened, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  done  and  the  hogs  con- 
fined ten  days  on  com,  to  harden  the  fat,  the 
weather  will  probably  be  cold  enough  to  kill. 
And  here  another  advantage  is  gained.  For 
(he  most  successful  curers  of  bacon  we  know, 
all  agree  that  the  earlier  you  can  kill  your  hogs, 
the  surer  you  are  to  have  your  bacon  free  from 
bugs  in  the  summer. — Planter. 


To  Kill  Lice  on  Animals. — “Take  the  wa- 
ter in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  and  rub 
it  over  the  skin.  The  lice  will  die  within  two 
hours.  I have  used  ten  kinds  of  the  strongest 
poisons  to  kill  lice,  all  with  effect,  but  none  so 
perfect  as  this.” — Cerdral  N,  Y.  Farmer. 


Horticulture,  the  attendant  and  embelli.sher 
of  agriculture,  which  provides  so  many  palata- 
ble and  healthful  additions  to  the  substantial 
produce  of  the  field,  and  correctors  of  the  undue 
stimulus  and  acrimony  of  much  animal  food, 
merits  all  the  fostering  care  which  an  uncor- 
rupted and  yet  educated  and  refined  taste  has 
ever  extended  to  it.  A well  cultivated  garden, 
in  due  alternation  of  vegetable,  fruit  and  flovv'er, 
gives  us  poetry  without  its  illusions — nature  di- 
.vested  of  her  ruggedness,  and  art  of  its  con- 
straint  — Dr.  Bell. 


Cultivation  op  Silk. — We  have  been  in- 
formed that  East  Baton  Rouge  is  soon  to  become 
the  seat  of  a regular  silk  plantation,  whereby 
the  most  ample  test  will  be  given  to  the  project 
of  making  this  article  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
State.  A gentleman  named  Vasseur,  just  ar- 
rived from  France,  has  purchased  lanu,  and  is 
making  rapid  arrangements  to  commence  the 
business,  in  which  he  has  the  experience  of 
many  years. — Baton  Rouge  Gazette. 


As  spring,  with  its  cheering  sunshine,  and 
refreshing  showers,  reanimates  to  new  life  the 
growth  of  vegetation;  so  the  soothing  accents 
of  love  and  sympathy  restore  to  wonted  bright- 
ness the  heart  desolated  by  grief;  causing  it  to 
put  forth  the  shoots  of  gratitude  and  jot". 

Pragments'of  Time. 


A good  temper,  a good  library,  good  health, 
and  a good  wife,  are  four  choice  blessings. 

AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m..  May  9. 

Cotton — Our  market  continues  animated,  and 
sales  to  a considerable  extent  have  been  made 
during  the  week,  at  prices  fully  sustaining  the 
advance  we  have  heretofore  reported,  and  the 
market  closes  firm.  We  quote  4f  ® 7 cents  as 
the  extremes  of  the  market. 

Exchange— The  rate  of  Exchange  continues 
at  par  on  all  points  north  and  east  of  us.  Cen- 
tral money  23  ^ cent  discount;  Alabama  20  ® 
25.  No  sales  of  other  depreciated  bills  to  re- 
port. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CURING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor — In  looking  over  the  last  Culti- 
vator, I see  something  said  about  curing  sweet 
potatoes,  which  should  interest  a Georgian  as 
much  as  does  the  Irish  potato  a Northerner,  for 
I have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  one  acre 
of  land  ivell  planted  and  cultivated  in  potatoes, 
would  yield  more  profit  to  a family  than  any 
other  cultivation  we  could  give  it,  and,  although 
it  is  generally  admitted,  it  is  frequently  neglect- 
ed, from  the  idea  that  they  will  not  keep  sound 
and  good  through  the  winter.  This  is  all  a no- 
tion, and,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  attributed 
to  careles-sness  and  a dependence  on  servants, 
who  too  frequently  are  reckless  of  the  interest 
of  their  masters.  I was  brought  up  on  a plan- 
tation, and  of  co-arse  partly  raised  on  potatoes; 
for  my  father  was  alwa3’s  successful  in  raising 
and  saving  them,  and  his  manner  of  planting 
and  cultivating  was  something  similar  to  Mr. 
McKinley’s,  lor  I do  not  recollect  ol  ever  see- 
ing a potato  hill  on  his  plantation.  I now  have 
the  same  in  possession,  and  have  endeavored 
lo  pursue  the  same  course  of  making  and  cur- 
ing, and  up  to  this  moment  have  had  no  reason 
lo  complain  ol  rotten  potatoes  at  any  season  ol 
the  year. 

My  mode  of  putting  them  up  is  simply  this: 

I dig  so  soon  as  I find  the  vines  have  been  kill- 
ed or  bitten  by  the  frost,  .(cotton  or  no  cotton  in 
the  field.)  I then  select  my  seed  from  the  eat- 
ing roots,  being  careful  to  have  no  cut  or  broken 
ones  thrown  with  them.  I then  have  them  car- 
ried and  put  in  a potato  house,  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  built  of  small  logs,  and 
left  rather  open  except  at  the  end  where  I pack 
up  the  potatoes.  The  house  is  long  and  nar- 
row, and  should  be  built  according  to  the  quan- 
tity a person  is  in  the  habit  of  making.  Before 
digging,  I am  particular  in  having  the  house 
perfectly  dry,  and  a plenty  of  dry  sand  to  cover 
the  potatoes  with.  The  ground  is  scraped  off 
until  it  is  hard  and  smooth.  I then  have  the  po- 
tatoes deposited,  and  as  they  continue  to  rise  on 
the  sides  of  the  house,  I jfiace,  with  a shovel, 
the  dry  sand  a few  inches  thick  between  the  wall 
and  potatoes,  which  is  twn  sides  and  one  end. — 
I then  leave  them  in  this  situation  until  I find  a 
change  in  the  weather,  which  gives  them  a 
chance  for  airing  and  drying.  If  a few  sharp 
frosts  should  come  along,  I throw  a little  light 
straw  or  grass  over  them,  and  remove  it  when 
the  weather  becomes  more  warm;  but  so  soon 
as  I find  it  getting  cold  enough  for  freezing,  I 
then  throw  my  dry  sand  over  the  naked  potatoes 
until  they  are  completely  covered;  and  in  this 


and  no  other  way  have  I saved  them  until  late 
in  the  spring. 

It  ma)'-  appear  to  some  that  this  preparation 
will  be  rather  troublesome;  but  they  should  re- 
collect, when  it  is  once  -effected  it  is  but  little 
trouble,  for  the  saane  house  and  sand  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Should  any  doubt  my  plan  and  -assertions,  all 
I have  to  say  is  for  them  to  try  it,  and  should 
tliey  have  cause  for  talking  ol  rotten  pcfcttoes, 
let  them  -eaU  on  me  the  24th  of  May,  of  each 
and  ei'^ery  year,  and  the}"  shall  have  a potato 
dinner.  a planter. 

Green  County,  Ga.,  May  10,  1843. 


Eden,  Effingham  County,  Ga.,  \ 
May  IGth,  1B43.  3 

Mr.  Editor — In  your  last  number  you  invite 
communications  upon  the  subject  of  preserving 
the  sweet  potato.  As  I have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  that  way,  I will  give  you  what  I have 
found  to  be  the  most  successful  plan.  Large 
hills  or  banks  never  keep -so  well  as  small  ones; 
twenty  bushels  are  sufficient.  I open  a hole  or 
bed  about  .a  foot  deep,  in  high  dry  land,  .(deeper 
would  be  better,)  put  the  potatoes  in  in  a conical 
form,  and  cover  with  pine  strav."  and  corn  stalks, 
or  stalks  alone,  at  first,  and  then  with  earth 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Covering 
lightly  at  first  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
earth  as  the  cold  increases,  would  probably  be 
better;  but  I have  always  found  more  risk  in 
covering  too  lightly  than  too  heav-ily.  The  only 
advantage  in  putting  straw  or  stalks,  is  to  keep 
the  earth  from  mixing  with  the  potatoes,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  keep  equally  well,  or 
better,  to  put  the  earth  on  without  either  straw 
or  stalks.  I built  a house  some  years  ago  of 
clay,  the  walls  about  a foot  thick,  and  covered 
(under  the  roof)  in  the  same  maimer,‘but  I found 
it  would  not  preserve  my  potatoes.  When  I 
open  a hill  I now  remove  the  contents  to  this 
house  during  winter,  but  in  spring,  say  early  in 
May,  I remove  my  potatoes  to  a dry  house  -or 
loft,  for  if  left  in  the  hill,  they  sprout  or  become 
too  moist  and  soft  to  be  good.  I seldom  keep 
the  Spanish  so  late,  but  I rarely  fail  to  have 
the  yam  till  new  potatoes  are  dug. 

I have  no  doubt  Mr.  McKinley’s  plan  for 
planting  is  good  in  the  up  country,  or  where  the 
land  is  stiff  and  dry,  but  in  our  level,  sandy 
soil,  I think  the  bed  much  belter.  He  thinks  it 
best  to  air  or  dry  the  potatoes  before  they  are  put 
in  the  hill.  This  1 consider  decidedly  injurious, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  next  plan,  of  putting 
them  under  the  ground,  which,  he  says  truly,  is 
the  natural  way.  I believe  the  sooner  the  pota- 


toes are  put  in  the  hill  after  they  are  dug  the 
better. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  potato,  allow 
D C to  enquire,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
whether  any  experiments  have  ever  been  made 
to  test  the  practieability  of  making  sugar  from 
sweet  potatoes,  as  I have  no  doubt  the  yam  po- 
tato is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  beet  for  that 
purpose. 

Very  respectfully  j’ours, 

C.  POWERS. 


MODE  OF  STOPPING  GULLIES  IN  LAND. 

Mr.  Jones — It  is  a matter  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude to  know  -effectually  the  be.st  plan  to  stop 
washes  through  our  fields.  In  consequence  of 
so  many  small  valleys  or  washes  on  our  hill 
sides,  man}"  of  our  jianters  are  prevented  from 
manuring,  from  the  fact  that  the  manure  will 
all  M"ash  away  in  a short  time,  and  those  val- 
leys are  also  a preventive  of  horizontal  ditching, 
as  the  water  wiU  still  be  conveyed  in  them,  con- 
sequently they  cannot  be  ploughed  across  after 
running  the  side  ditches.  To  remedy  the  evil  I 
will  here  give  my  mode  of  effecting  this  desira- 
ble object. 

Before  I commence  running  my  ditches,  I 
haul  leaves  from  the  woods  and  cover  over  the 
galded  places  to  a depth  not  to  be  difficult  to 
plough.  I then  commence  with  a dagern  plow 
in  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  plowing  up  and  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  or  gully,  throw- 
ing the  dirt  in  the  valley  from  both  sides,  until 
I reach  the  level  part  ol  ground;  then  if  the  first 
operation  does  not  fill  up,  I repeat  it  until  the 
valley  becomes  a plain.  After  this  is  done  you 
can  run  }"our  side  ditches,  and  manure  to  your 
liking,  and  it  will  be  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  any 
other  part  of  the  fieH. 

But  some  will  say  that  “my  gullies  are  too 
deep,”  (true  enough)  and  how  to  prevent  its  pro- 
gress they  are  at  a loss  to  know.  To  such  un- 
fortunate farmers  1 would  say,  gather  every 
combustible  that  can  be  procured,  and  fill  up 
the  deep  gullies*  to  within  one  foot  of  the  top, 
take  your  dagern  plow  and  commence  in  the 
edges  of  the  gully,  and  with  hoes  haul  the  dirt 
over  this  filling,  and  in  the  course  of  t%v0  years 
you  can  make  this  a plain  and  cultivate  o-i^er  it. 
The  filling  may  be  any  thing  you  can  procure, 
such  as  rocks,  logs,  brush  and  other  things,  no 
matter  what  so  the  gully  is  filled.  If  rock  is 
used  it  should  always  be  put  at  the  bottom.  I 
have  often  been  defeated  in  stopping  gullies  by 
throwing  in  logs,  making  dams  across,  which 
always  made  two  for  one. 

This  work  should  be  done  in  the  winter,  when 
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the  ground  is  soft,  and  the  side  ditch  run  with- 
out delay,  to  prevent  a loss  oi  labor. 

If  this  mode  of  improving  our  land  is  taken 
in  time,  it  will  prevent  much  labor;  for  so  long 
as  hilly  land  is  cultivated  without  side  ditching, 
so  long  will  it  continue  to  wash  in  gullies,  and 
become  more  difficult  to  stop.  Had  our  farmers 
commenced  this  mode  of  improyeipent  years 
past,  our  old  red  hill  Georgia  would  now  pre- 
sent quite  a different  aspect;  but  alas!  alas!  it 
is  not  so. 

Mr.  Editor,  I long  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Cultivator  will  be  filled  with  the  productions  of 
Georgia  writers;  then  I shall  know  that  im- 
provement is  with  our  fanners;  but  so  long  as 
we  neglect  to  exchange  ideas,  so  long  will  we 
continue  to  follow  our  old  (dans  of  culture,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  light  crops  and  a yearly 
increase  of  gullies.  Say  who  will  try  the  ex- 
periment. Come,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

JOHN  ROOT. 

Green  County,  Ga.,  May  11th,  1843. 

‘Some  gullies  are  too  deep  to  do  any  thing  with. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Cultivator: 

Gentlemen; — I am  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  are  publishing  a paper  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture in  Georgia.  1 have  not  seen  your  pa- 
per, and,  therefore,  can  say  nothing  of  its  mer- 
its; but  surely  something  of  the  kind  is  much 
needed  among  us.  We  murder  up  land  and 
timber  in  Georgia,  as  if  we  all  believed  in  Mil- 
lerism.  The  object  ol  the  machinist  is,  with 
a given  power  to  overcome  the  greatest  resis- 
tance, or  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  effect. 
So  the  object  of  the  planter  should  be,  with  a 
given  amount  of  capital  and  labor,  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  get  all  the  information  he  can 
on  the  subject.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  depends  on  the  industry  and  econo- 
my of  the  people.  But  surely  it  is  possible  to 
be  industrious  to  little  purpose,  or  to  work  to 
disadvantage,  and  this  thing  does  actually  hap- 
pen among  us.  To  cure,  or  at  least  qualify, 
this  evil,  is  rvhat  I suppose  to  be  the  object  of 
your  paper,  and  that  it  may  be  well  conducted 
and  well  patronised,  I think  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  friend  to  the  country.  I only  plant  on  a 
small  scale,  and  I am  reading  two  papers  ol  the 
kind  already,  so  that  I can  not  say  whether  I 
will  take  your  paper  the  present  year  or  not; 
but  I wish  to  see  it  very  much,  and  perhaps  you 
would  do  well  to  send  me  one  number.  Should 
I conclude  to  take  it,  I will  send  you  the  change 
immediately;  if  not,  I will  at  all  events  show  it 
to  such  of  my  neighbors  as  I think  will  take  it. 

The  silk  culture  is  now  getting  some  part  ol 
the  attention  in,  the  United  States  which  its  vast 
importance  to  the  country  requires,  and,  because 
of  this,  I will  take  the  liberty  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  that  subject,  which  you  can  dispose  of 
as  you  like. 

I have  been  cultivating  silk,  in  a small  way, 
for  several  years,  and  my  experiments  prove,  I 
think,  conclusively,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  silk  in  Georgia.  My  censtant  success 
in  the  business  vdll  not  admit  of  any  other  con- 
clusion. I know  but  little  about  the  business. 


and  when  I commenced  I certainly  knew  less, 
and  yet  I have  been  constantly  successful.  We 
have  surmounted  Avhat  are  known  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  business,  and  so  have 
others,  and  so  may  all  that  will.  I have  read 
some  on  the  subject,  and  have  thought  much, 
ami,  alter  all,  1 firmly  believe  that  silk  can  be 
cultivated  in  Georgia  to  as  much  profit  as  it  can 
be  in  any  part  of  the  world.  From  ev‘ery  thing 
I know  on  the  subject,  the  time,  I think,  will 
come,  when  it  will  be  ascertained  that  Georgia 
silk  is  a superior  article. 

It  is,  I think,  admitted  by  every  person  Avho 
has  used  our  sewing  silk,  that  it  is  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  stronger  than  Italian  silk,  and  if  we 
had  the  same  skill  in  manufacturing  the  article 
that  they  have  in  Ital}‘,  our  silk  would  surpass 
theira  as  much  in  beauty  as  it  now  surpasses  it 
in  strength.  I believe,  and  believe  candidly, 
that  the  silk  culture  can  be  made  a better  busi- 
ness is  Georgia  than  cott.m  ever  has  been. — 
Whether  I am  mistaken  in  this  matter  or  not,  I 
certainly  believe  it,  and  I should  not  be  acting 
the  patriot  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject.  1 be- 
lieve every  body  in  this  neighborhood  admits 
now  that  silk  is  easily  produced,  and  surely  ev- 
ery body  knoAys  that  it  is  a valuable  article 
when  produced,  and,  notAvithstanding  all  this, 
little  interest  is  taken  in  the  matter.  What  I 
think  is  wanting  in  this  section  is,  a mar- 
ket for  cocoons  and  raw  silk.  If  there  was  a 
market  for  cocoons,  the  very  poorest  people 
could  and  would  make  them,  for  it  neither  re. 
quires  much  capital  or  skill  to  do  this  much. 
A black  man  of  mine  one  year  made  three 
bushels  of  splendid  cocoons  in  his  own  time. 
These  Avere  AAmrth  Si 2,  and  this  was  about  as 
much  as  he  could  have  made  at  any  other  busi- 
ness, provided  he  had  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
it.  1 am  pretty  sure  that  il'  Ave  knew  as  Avell 
how  to  cultivate  silk  as  we  do  cotton,  we  could 
make  it  for  814  per  pound.  The  Avriters  on  the 
silk  culture  have  had  too  much  to  say  about 
flues,  furnaces,  stoves,  thermometers,  &c.  &c. 
In  this  Avay  they  haAm  magnified  the  difficulties 
and  thus  discouraged  the  people.  1 cannot  say 
but  all  these  appendages  may  be  necessary  in 
other  places,  but,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  here 
they  can  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  certainly 
but  little  difficulty  in  any  part  ol  the  business 
in  Georgia.  The  reeling  is  given  up  to  be  the 
most  difficult  operation,  and  this  I think  less 
difficult  than  the  art  of  spinning  cotton.  The 
difficulty  in  reeling  silk  Jies  entirely  in  the  val- 
ue ol  the  article.  If  silk  was  worth  no  more 
than  cotton,  we  should  have  plenty  of  silk  reel- 
ers.  Every  person  that  commences  reeling  silk 
is  certain  to  spoil  some  of  it,  and  spoiling  or 
wasting  so  Amluable  an  article  is  surely  not  a 
cash  business,  and  here  they  abandon  the  reeling. 

Since  I commenced  Avriting  this  letter,  a lady 
who  has  been  in  the  business  and  abandoned  it, 
jells  me  she  would  commence  again  if  she  could 
get  S2  a bushel  for  cocoons.  Now  the  value  of 
cocoons  is  from  $3  to  S5  a bushel.  Another 
lady  told  me  she  thought  her  silk  did  not  cost 
her  more  than  wool.  I have  had  more  experi- 
ence in  the  business  perhaps  than  any  person 
within  fifty  miles  of  me,  and  my  opinion  is  that 


cocoons  can  be  produced  at  $1.  I would'rather 
make  cocoons  than  Avffieat  at  the  same  price. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  depends  on  any  thing  but  the  in- 
dustr}'-,  skill  and  economy  of  the  people.  If  a 
great  many  people  are  idle  in  the  country,  po- 
verty Avill  be  the  consequence,  whether  they  are 
idle  Irom  necessity  or  choiee,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  A great  many  people  in  our  country 
are,  no  doubt,  idle  Irom  choice,  but  there  are 
some  idle  “because  no  man  hath  hired  them.” 
Humanity,  justice  and  the  good  of  the  country, 
all  require  that  these  should  have  employment, 
and  that  the  silk  culture  can  be  made  to  give  a 
profitable  employment  to  an  immense  number 
of  persons,  is  a matter  about  which  I have  not 
the  shadow  of  a doubt.  The  condition  of  our 
country,  beyond  all  doubt,  requires  the  best  ex- 
ertion of  all  fis  Meads.  In  eA'^ery  direction  we 
see  nothing  but  distress  and  priAmtion;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  our  newspapers,  or  our  eyes, 
the  moral  condition  ol  the  country  is  no  better 
than  that  of  its  pecuniary  condition.  All  these 
evils  originate  from  the  same  prolific  source. — 
Idleness,  beyond  doubt,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  moral  and  phy.sical  evil  known  in 
our  world,  and  yet  it  goes  unrebuked.  Every 
idle  person  is  as  certainly  maintained  by  those 
that  are  not  idle,  as  a man  in  jail  is  maintained 
in  that  way,  and  unless  a person  contributes  to 
the  good  of  the  countiy  in  some  way,  he  is  just 
as  certainly  an  evil,  as  a great  fire  in  a city  is 
evil.  In  Georgia  Ave  are  cursed  Avdth  blessings. 
W e have  a climate  that  produces  almost  every 
thing  that  is  produced  in  the  AA'orld.  We  ha\re 
iron  mines,  gold  mines,  water  poAver  to  a great 
extent,  and  we  can  produce  silk,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  in  the  world,  in  away  that  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  it  can  be  produced  else- 
where, and  yet,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
Ave  are  not  ashamed  to  cry  hard  times,  har^; 
times. 

I have  carried  on  the  silk  in  connection  with 
other  business,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  1 
could  give  details,  and,  besides  that,  I hav'e  not 
paid  that  attention  to  facts  that  I might  have 
done.  I never  measured  or  weighed  my  cocoons 
but  one  year;  that  year  I made  in  out  buildings 
and  a part  of  our  dwelling,  44  bushels.  I ana 
sure  a person  can  reel  a pound  of  silk  in  a day, 
and  can  wind  it  in  less  time.  The  worst  opera 
tion  is  to  twist  it.  A young  lady  in  our  employ 
has  twisted,  on  a common  cotton  Avheel,  one- 
third  of  a pound  of  sewing  silk  in  a day,  and, 
in  another  day,  the  same  young  lady  twisted  28 
cuts  of  warp,  or  warp  for  2 8-10  yards. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  E.  ERNEST. 

Bibb  County,  May  11th,  1843. 

To  Cure  Butter. — Take  two  parts  of  the 
best  common  salt,  one  part  of  sugar,  and  one 
part  of  saltpetre;  beat  them  up,  and  blend  the 
whole  together.  Take  one  ounce  of  this  com- 
position for  every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter, 
work  it  well  into  the  mass,  and  close,  it  up  for 
use.  Butter  cured  in  this  way,  appears  of  a 
rich,  marroAvy  consistence  and  fine  color,  and 
acquires  a brittle  hardness  nor  tastes  of  salt.  It 
will  likcAvise  taste  good  three  years,  only  ob- 
serving that  it  must  sland  three  weeks  or  a month 
before  it  is  used. — Selected. 
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MR.  FOOTE'S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

[Concluded  fjfom  page  75.} 

MARL. 

Marl  being  but  a modification  of  lime,  com- 
bined witti  variable  proportions  of  divers  other 
substances,  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that 
whatever  principles  are  applicable  to  lime,  (af- 
ter having  been  deprived  of  its  causticity,)  are 
applicable  also  to  the  use  of  luarl,  so  far  as  its 
9iature  only  is  regarded.  We  shall,  therelore, 
treat  but  very  brieriy  of  this  substance.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  its  value  has  been  highly  appreci- 
ated in  Europe,  and  in  those  portions  of  our 
own  country  where  it  has  been  most  extensive- 
ly employed,  and  that,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
the  strong  probability  is  that  the  tanner  wdll  find 
his  interest  in  making  a thorough  trial  of  it. 

The  most  common  locality  ot  marl  is  low, 
wet  swmmps.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  light  soils  by  its  light  grey  color  when  w'et, 
and  its  white,  chalky  appearance  when  dry. — 
Its  Avhiteness,  indeed,  w'ill  commonly  indicate 
pretty  nearly  its  comparative  value;  since  both 
depend  on  the  amount  of  lime  it  contains.  A 
sure  test,  however,  of  the  amount  of  lime  pre- 
sent, W'ill  be  to  app]}^  to  it  a ffiw  drops  of  sharp 
vinegar,  if  the  marl  be  worth  employing  as  a 
manure,  it^w’ill  efieiwesce;  i,  e.  small  bubbles 
will  appear,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  gas. 

In  applying  marl  to  difierent  kinds  ol  soil, 
particular  reference  sliould  be  had  to  tivo  cir- 
cumstances: 1st.  The  amount  of  its  calcareous 
matter.  2d.  Its  texture.  If  the  proportion  of 
its  calcareous  matter  be  large,  the  smaller  w’ill 
be  the  quantity  proper  to  be  applied,  and  vice 
versa.  Again,  if  the  marl  be  of  a strong  adhe- 
sive texture,  containing  a large  amount  of  clay, 
its  application  v/ili  be  most  profitable  on  loose, 
siiicious  soils;  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  ol  a 
sandy  or  shelly  character,  strong  loams  and 
clays  will  be  most  benefitted  by  its  reception. — 
The  common  mode  of  its  application  is  to 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  in  case  of 
cultivated  crops  never  to  turn  it  under  till  it  has 
been  thoroughly  crumbled  down  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  of  this  practice 
is  thus  stated  by  Chaptai  “It  is  necessary  for 
earths,  in  order  to  po.ssess  great  fertilizing  pow'- 
ers,  to  be  saturated  Avith  all  the  principles  which 
they  can  imbibe  from  the  atmo.sphere.  Thus 
those  which,  by  the  depth  of  their  beds,  haA'e 
been  constantly  secluded  from  the  action  ol  the 
air,  will  require  to  be  exposed  to  it  a longer  time 
before  becoming  fertile.  The  lime  contained  in 
marl,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  bed,  is  nermr  saturat- 
ed Avith  carbonic  acid,-  but  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  at  length  saturated  Avith 
the  acid  it  receives  from  it,  crumbles  and  elfer- 
yesees.  The  decomposition  of  marl  may  be 
hastene  I by  frequently  turning  it,  so  as  to  alloAV 
the  air  free  access  to  the  lime;  and  this  method 
is  generally  practiced  by  those  who  employ 
marl  as  a manure.” — p.  44. 

The  quantity  applied  per  acre  may  vary,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  wagon  loads.  For  a full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  see  Hitchcock’s  Geology  of 
Massachusetts,  a copy  of  which  has  been  lodged 
Avith  the  town  clerk  of  eA'ery  tOAAm  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

GYPSOMj  OR  PLASTER. 

Piaster,  first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Paris  by  Dr.  Franklin,  has  efiected  the 
most  important  improAmment  in  agriculture  per- 
haps that  has  eA'er  been  made.  Extensive  dis- 
tricts in  this  and  other  countries,  have  been  ben- 
efitted by  its  introduction  to  an  extent  which, 
considering  the  comparatiA'ely  small  amount  ol 
the  substance  employed  is  truly  astonishing.  In 
Germany,  says  Lampodius,  one  of  her  own  ag- 
ricultural Avriters,  “It  may  Avith  certainty  be 
stated,  that  by  the  use  of  gypsum,  the  produce 
of  clover,  and  the  consequent  amount  of  live 
stock  hatm  been  increased  at  least  one  third.'’ 

“There  are,  however,  some  tracts  of  country 
where  the  use  of  plaster  has  been  attempted 
without  success.  But  this  arose  from  its  being 
one  of  the  original  constituents  of  the  soil, 


which  derived  no  advantage  from  the  addition 
ofancAV  quantity.  The  existence  of  this  salt 
naturally,  in.  those  lands  upon  which  plaster 
produced  little  or  no  eflfect,  has  been  proved  by 
analysis.” — Chaptal,  p.  73. 

Much  mystery  has  heretofore  enveloped  the 
modus  operandi*  of  this  manure;  but  before  the 
light  ol  science  the  cloud  is  vanishing  away. — 
Many  hatm  supposed  its  efficacy  to  arise  from 
the  specific  food  Avhich  it  furnished  to  certain 
plants,  as  to  cloAmr,  for  instance,  which  seems 
especially  benefitted  by  its  application.  But 
w'hen  we  consider  that  by  the  application  of  a 
handful,  as  it  were,  of  this  manure,  upon  an 
acre  of  good  ground,  the  product  is  increased 
from  a few  hundreds  to  tons  of  grass,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that,  on  such  a supposition,  the 
cause  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  gifted  and  honored  Liebig  to 
lilt  the  A'cii,  and  to  produce  a theory,  not  only 
plausible  in  itself,  but  fully  su.stained  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  experience  of  praclical  men. 

His  theoiy  is  this;  that  the  efficacy  of  plaster 
consists  in  its  arresting,  as  it  rises  in  exhala- 
tions from  the  soil,  or  descends  in  rain,  dew  or 
snoAV  from  the  atmosphere,  the  ammonia  Avhich 
is  generated  by  the  decay  of  animal  matter  and 
appropriating  it  to  the  use  of  the  groAving  crop. 
We  Avill  permit  him  to  present  his  OAvn  vieAvs, 
however,  in  a fcAv  extracts  from  his  Organic 
Chemistrj'. 

“Nitrogen  exists  in  eA-ery  part  of  the  vegeta- 
ble structure.” — p.  88.  “All  animal,”  [and  A'e- 
getable]  “bodies,  during  their  decay,  yield  the 
nitrogen  which  they  contain,  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  form  of  ammonia.” — p.  72.  “The  evi- 
dent influence  of  gypsum  depends  only  upon  its 
fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  ol  the  atmos- 
phere, Avhich  AA'ould  otheiAvise  be  A'olatiiized, 
Avith  the  Avater  AA'hich  evaporates.” — p.  75.  “In 
order  to  fonn  a conception  of  the  effect  of  gyp- 
sum, it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  IlO 
lbs.  of  burned  gypsum  fixes  as  much  ammonia 
in  the  soil  as  G250  lbs.  of  horse’s  urine  Avould 
yield  to  iL” — p.  88,  “II  a field  be  streAved  with 
gypsum,  and  then  with  putrified  urine,  or  the 
draining  of  dung  hills,  all  the  carbonic  of  am- 
monia Avill  be  conA^erted  into  the  sulphate, 
which  Avill  remain  in  the  soil.” — p.  184.  “If  we 
strew  the  floors  of  our  stables,  from  time  to 
time,  with  common  gypsu  n,  they  will  lose  all 
their  offensiv'e  smell,  and  none  of  the  ammonia 
Avhich  forms  can  be  lost,  but  will  be  retained  in 
a condition  serviceable  as  a manure.” — p.  185. 
“But  this  is  not  all.  When  we  give  a plant  ni- 
ti  ogen  in  considerable  quantity,  we  enable  it  to 
attract  with  greater  energ}’’  from  the  atmos- 
phere, the  carbon  which  is  necessar}"  for  its  nu- 
trition.”— 138.  Now  “carbon  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants.” — 3.  So  that,  by 
streAv  ing  a field  Avith  gypsum,  Ai'e  enable  plants 
to  supply  themseh'es  from  the  atmosphere,  not 
only  Avith  nitrogen,  on  which  their  most  nutri- 
tious principles  depenil,  but  also  Avith  carbon, 
the  chief  constituent  of  ail  their  frame  work. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  several  circum- 
stances which  haA’^e  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  obseiwing  farmer. 

1.  It  has  been  obserA’ed  that  plaster  acts  Avith 
increased  efficacy  Avhen  applied  in  connection 
Avith  manures,  or  recently  manured  lands.  The 
solution  of  the  phenomena  by  our  theory  is  easy 
and  satisfactory.  The  ammonia,  Avhich  would 
otherAvise  escape  from  the  decomposing  ma- 
nure into  the  atmosphere,  is  seized  upon  by  the 
plaster,  detained  in  the  soil,  and  wholly  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  groAAung  crop. 

2.  It  has  been  observed  that  plaster  acts  Avith 
greater  poAver  on  soils  Avhich  have  been  recent- 
ly stirred,  than  on  those  Avhich  have  lain  for  a 
long  time  unmoved.  Solution — By  stirring  the 
soil  its  porosity  is  increased;  consequently  it  ab- 
sorbs more  freely  the  dews  that  fall  upon  it — 
from  which  the  plaster  separates  and  hoards  up 
in  the  soil,  the  rich  deposits  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  proof  ot  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  fertilizing  matters,  Avhich  the 
rains  and  dews  are  constantly  depositing  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  AAdll  here  introduce 


the  substance  of  a statement  made  to  the  Amer- 
icanjeditorol  Liebig,  by  M-.  E.  Tults,of  Charles- 
town. 

“Eight  years  since,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  of  land,  situated  on  one  side  of  a lane  and 
on  a declivity,  were  broken  up.  About  the 
same  time,  the  proprietor  of  a field  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lane,  and  above  the  land  of  Mr. 
T.,  commenced  gardening  on  a large  scale,  and 
formed  an  immense  bed  of  compost  in  the  lane. 
This  heap  was  made  up  of  animal  and  A'egeta- 
ble  matters,  and  from  receiA'ing  constani  addi- 
tions is  continually  undergoing  fermentation, 
and  the  gases  and  A'apors  emanating  from  it  are 
always  perceptible.  Four  years  ago  r,Ir.  -T. 
observed,  that  in  some  inexplicable  Avay,  his 
land  had  become  so  feitile  as  to  induce  him  to 
dispense  Avith  the  use  of  manure;  he  has  not 
since  used  it,  and  is  now  fully  persuaded  that 
its  fertility  is  OAving  to  certain  vapors  arising 
from  the  heap  and  then  descending  on  bis  land. 
None  of  the  soluble  matters  of  the  heap  are 
earned  to  Mr.  T.’s  field,  no  manure  has  been 
applied,  and  its  fertility  continues  unimpaired.” 
— Appendix  to  Liebig,  p.  3G6. 

3.  Plaster  has  been  obseiwed  to  produce  but 
slight  effects  upon  old,  dry  and  hide-bound  mea- 
doAvs.  Says  Liebig,  (p.  87,)  “Water  is  abso- 
lutely necessar}'  to  effect  the  decomposition  of 
gypsum,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  absorption  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  the  plant.?:  hence 
it  happens  that  g}’psum  is  not  obseiwable  on  dry 
fields  and  meadoAvs.”  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed, that  but  a small  quantity  of  putrescen;  mat- 
ter existing  in  such  cases,  the  exhalations  are 
inconsiderable;  and  what  is  deposited  from  the 
atmosphere  by  deAA's  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
soil  in  consequence  of  its  compact,  impenetra- 
ble surface.  On  old,  and  even  dry  pasture 
lands,  the  effect  is  much  greater,  there  being  CA'er 
present  on  their  surface,  a portion  of  manure  to 
serA^e  as  a basis  for  its  action. 

4.  It  has  been  universally  observed  that  the 
most  striking  effect  of  plaster  is  on  the  cloA'er 
crop.  Reasoii^“Pied  cloA'^er  contains  double 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  common  hay  does.” 
— Gray,p.  158. 

5.  It  has  occurred,  in  the  experience  of  dif- 
ferent farmers,  that  AA'here  one  part  of  the  field 
is  soAvn  with  plaster  immediately  before  a thun- 
der shower,  and  another  directly  after  the  same 
shower,  the  portion  soAA’n  first  Avas  benefited  in 
a far  higher  degree  than  the  other.  Reason  -- 
“Rain  water  must,  at  all  times,  contain  ammo- 
nia, though  not  always  in  equal  quantity.  It 
must  be  greater  in  summer  than  in  spring  or 
AA'inter,  because  the  interA'als  of  time  between 
the  shoAA'ers  are  greater.  The  rain  ot  a thunder 
shoAver  after  a long  protracted  drought  contains 
the  greatest  .quantity  which  is  convep'ed  to  the 
earth  at  any  one  time.” — Liebig,  p.  73. 

6.  Considering  the  beneficial  effects  of  plas- 
ter at  large,  it  has  been  obseiAnd  that  they  de- 
pend, in  general,  not  so  much  on  any  peculiari- 
ty in  the  location,  or  composition  of  soils,  as  on 
those  physical  conditions  Avhich  render  the  sur- 
face of  the  .soil  an  easy  medium  for  the  trans- 
ition of  soluble  matter:  all  of  which  must  go  to 
corroborate  the  theory  in  question. 

From  the  views  thus  presented,  Ave  are  led  to 
infer — 

1.  That  the  atmosphere  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  food  for  plants.  2.  That  the  most 
av'ailable  agent  for  .securing  the  benefit  of  this 
food  to  plants  is  piaster.  3.  That  vieAAnd  in 
this  light,  the  value  of  plaster  in  agriculture  can 
hardly  be  over-rated.  4.  Then  it  maybe  safely 
recommended  for  general  use  on  all  soils  con- 
taining a portion  of  fermentative  matters,  and 
not  so  compact  or  Avet,  as  to  preA'ent  the  process 
of  exhalation  and  absorption.  5.  That  it  .should 
always  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
at  least  Avithin  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
6.  That  it  should  be  soAA  n at  an  earl}"  date  in 
the  season,  before  the  period  of  the  most  abun- 
dant dews  and  exhalations  has  commenced.  7. 
That  it  should  always  accompany  manures 
used  as  a top  dressing,  or  only  slightly  buried 
in  the  soil:  and  8.  That  it  should  be  liberally 
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emplo3"ed  about  our  barnyards,  stables,  vaults, 
manure  heaps,  compost  beds,  &c. — not  however 
in  compost  under  the  supposition  that  it  will 
hasten  ihe  fermentation  of  the  mass.  “Davey 
has  refuted  this  opinion  by  direct  experiment, 
placing  it  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  mixture  of 
plaster  with  tnanures,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, does  not  facilitate  decomposition. — Ckap- 
tal,p.  74. 

The  proper  quantity  to  be  used  when  sown 
broadcast  upon  the  field,  has  been  decided  by 
experience,  as  also  by  chemical  science,  to  be 
from  one  to  one  and  a half  bushels  per  acre.^ 

WOOD  ASHES. 

Ashes,  whether  “live”  or  leached,  consider- 
ing the  certainty,  uniformity  and  power  with 
which  they  act,  as  well  as  the  permanency  ot 
their  action  upon  vegetation,  maj'-  well  be  rank- 
ed among  the  very  best  manures.  The  fact  of 
this  superiority  over  other  manures  is  very  gen- 
erally understood;  the  reasort,  of  this  superiority 
appears  quite  obvious  when  we  reflect  that  they 
are  composed  entirely  of  organised  matter,  re- 
duced to  the  most  consolidated  form,  and  when, 
further,  we  learn  from  chemistry  that  their  chief 
bulk  consists  of  the  very''  material  which  enters 
most  largely  into  the  finer  grains  and  grasses. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  be,  no.  inconsiderable 
portion  of  this  priceless  article  is  suflered  to  be 
lost  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  being  per- 
mitted to  lie  waste  about  our  dwellings,  and  to 
disappear  as  useless  rubbish.  To  this  remark, 
however,  we  find  (by  going  to  be  sure  a great 
way  off  for  it,)  one  very  striking  exception.; — 
Even  leached  ashes,  transported  thither  from 
every  State  in  New  England,  and  all  the  way 
from  the  Canadas,  “are  bought  up  on  L.  Island 
at  an  expense  of  from  35  to  50  cents  a bushel, 
and  considered  a profitable  investment  at  that.” 
— Cult.  vol.  6,  p.  42. 

The  most  profitable  use  ofiMs  manure,  when 
applied  directly  to  crop.s,  is  probably  on  Light  si- 
licious  soils — ashes  being  admirably  calculated 
not  only  to  improve  the  texture  of  such  soils, 
but  to  furnish  to  them  just  that  kind  of  organic 
matter  in  which  they  are  most  liable  to  be  defi- 
cient. They  may  be  applied,,  however,  with 
certain  benefit  to  any  soil,  and  that  either  by 
spreading  them  upon,  the  surface  of  grass  or 
grain  lands,  or  by  applying  them  to  the  hill  or 
drills  in  the  case  of  hoed  crops.  The  practice 
of  dropping  a handful  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of 
planting,  has  been  practised  by  man}"  farmers, 
and  with  excellent  results.  But  perhaps  their 
highest  value  wull  be  found  in  the  coi»postbed, 
since  being  capable  of  liberating  a large  amount 
of  nitrogen,  they  will  greatly  prom,ote  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  “One  bushel  of  ashes 
contains  SJ  lbs.  of  potash,  a quantity  sufficient 
to  decompose  200.  lbs.  of  peat  earth.” — G/ay’s 
Elements,  ^7^318. 

. SALTPETRE. 

Saltpetre,  as  a manure,  has  been  emp)loyed  in 
the  way  of  experiment,  by  several  of  our  enter- 
prising farmers,  and  in  some  instances  with  sig- 
nal benefit  to  the  crops  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied; its  use  however  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  most  judicious,  as  being  more-  expensive 
than  profitable.  That  a solution  of  this  may 
be  serviceable  for  soaking  seed  corn,  has  been 
established  by- the- experience  of  many  of  our 
farmers.  That  it  may  also  be  employed  effec- 
tually, to  banish,  the  canker-worm  from  our  ap- 
ple orchards,  appears  from  an  experiment  made 
by  O.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.  of  Lowel-^an  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Colman’s  Fourth 
Report,  p.  335. 

Considerable  quantities  of  this  subject  fre- 
quently accumulate  in  combination  with  earth, 
under  old  buildings,  particularly  bams  and 
horse  .sheds— when  available  in  this  form,  the 
expense  of  saving  and  applying  it  will  always 
be  exceeded  by  the  profit. 

COMMON  SALT., 

Common  salt,  highly  recommended  as  a ma- 
nure by  some,  has  been  as  much  depreciated  by 
others,  and  hence,  when  directly  applied,  is  con- 


sidered as  a doubtful  fertilizer  by  almost  all. — 
The  obscurity  in  regard  to  its  use,  however, 
rests  chiefly  on  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  result  of  comparative  experi- 
ments made  in  Germany,  .showed  that  a ver}" 
few  pounds  per  acre  were  sufficient  to  produce  a 
largely  increased  return  of  grass — while  in  Eng- 
land it  has  been  beneficially  applied  within  the 
wide  limits  of  from  5 to  20  bushels  per  acre, 
aud  when  used  for  cleaning  the  land  in  autumn, 
of  30  bushels  an  acre.. — Appendix  to  Johnson,  p.  5. 

Employed  in  moderate  quantities  in  composts, 
salt  is  highly  promotive  of  fermentation;  appli- 
ed liberally  late  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
is  very  destructive  to  worms  and  insects;  used 
in  the  form  of  a brine  for  soaking  seed  wheat, 
it  prevents  the  smut;  and  it  otherwise  acts  ben- 
eficially— by  stimulating  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  plants,  or  imparting  to  them  direct  food:  by 
preventing  injury  from  the  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature,  and  by  increasing  the  moisture  of 
dry  hot  soils.  It  has  a specific  effect  upon  all 
plants  of  the  cabbage  and  onion  tribe — nothing 
is  more  beneficial  to  an  asparagus  bed;,  and  it 
is  suggested  to  those  who  consult  their  own  in- 
terests by  rearing  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
fruits,  to  try  the  experiment,  cautiously,  of  ap- 
plying salt  or  brine-  in  moderate  quantities, 
about  the  roots  of  their  trees,; — Farm.  Cabinet. 

Whether,  however,  it  will  be  expedient  for 
farmers  to  introduce  this  manure  in  general 
practice,  even  if  it  suit  his  particular  soil,  is 
wholly  to  be  decided  b}"  a reference  to  its  com- 
parative expensiveness. 

CHARCOAL, 

“Charcoal,”  says  Liebig,  “surpa.sses  all  other 
substances  in  the  power  which  it  possesses  of 
condensing  ammonia  within  its  pores,  particu- 
larly when  it  has  been  previously  heated  to  red- 
ness. It  absorbs  90  times  its  volume  of  ammo- 
nial  gas,  which  may  be  again  separated  by  sim- 
ply moistening  it  with  water.”-T-p.  89. 

“It  is  by  virtue  of  this  power  that  thq  roots  of 
plants  are  .supplied  in  charcoal  exactly  as  in 
l umans,  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
and  air,  which  is  renewed  as  quickly  as  it  is 
abstracted.” — p.  91.  Being  at  the  same  time 
“the  most  unchangeable  substance,”  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  copstitute,  npt  only  one 
of  the  most  powerful,,  but  quite  the  most  durable 
manure  in  existence. 

In  the  language  of  J.  Hepburn,  Esq.,,  of  Ly- 
coming, Pa.,  (Cult.  vol.  9,  p.  106.)  As  charcoal 
is  almost  indestructible,  and  its  effects  remain 
as  long  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  foujid  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
most  effi.,cient  manures  for  some  crops  and  on 
some  soils.  It  appears  evident  from  the  man- 
ner of  its  action,  that  plants  requiring  the  great- 
est supply  of  nitrogen  would  be  the  most  bene- 
fited by  its  application,  and  heppe  its  efficacy 
when  given  to  wheat.” 

Again,  “charcoal  has  a as  well  as  a 

chemical  effect  on  soils,  decidedljr  useful..  It 
renders  them  as  far  as  it  is  present,  light  and  fria- 
ble; and  gives  additional  warmth  to  them  by  its 
color,,  which  absorbs  and  retains  readily  the  rays 
of  the  sun  during  the  day.”  Mr.,  Hepburn  also 
states  the  important  fact,,  that  whenever  char- 
coal has  been  applied  rust  never  effects  the  grow- 
ing crop  of  wheat.'’  Its  use  may  also  be  recom- 
mended, on  trustworthy  authorities,  as  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  curing  diseased  trees  and  un- 
healthy plants.  In  the  neighborhood  ol  forges, 
furnaces,  smithies  and  coalpits,  considerable 
quantities  of  this  manure  can  be  obtained  at 
trifling  cost,  and  it  becomes  the  vigilant  farmer 
to  see  that  none  of  it  is  suffered  to  be  lost.. 

SOOT, 

This  substance,  cen.sisting  chiefly  of  geine, 
nitrogen,  and  the  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  is  ranked  by  Dr.  Dana  “among  the 
most  powerful  of  manures  in  the  class  consist- 
ing of  geine  and  salts.  He  observes:  “On  the 
principles  adopted  for  determining  the  value  of 
manures,  the  salts  in  100  lbs.  of  soot,  are  equal 
to  one  ton  of  cow-dung.  Its  nitrogen  gives  in  a 
value,  composed  with  cow  dung,  as  40  to  1.” — 

* Manual,  p.  161. 


A most  satisfactor}"  experiment  with  this  sub- 
stance has  been  tried  by  the  writer  the  present 
year.  From  two  to  three  quarts  of  soot,  which 
had  been  collected  from  the  fire  place  the  last 
autumn,  and  lain  exposed  to  the  weather  thro’ 
the  winter,  was,  some  time  in  April,  carefully 
incorporated  with  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  an 
egg  plumb  tree,  which  though  it  had  borne  fruit 
repeatedly,  had  attained  but  a ver}"  small  size, 
and  had  not  in  the  last  seven  years  put  out  so 
many  inches  of  new  wood..  The  re.sult  has 
been,  that,  by  actual  measurement,  it  has  seat 
forth  numerous  shoots  the  pa.st  .season,  from  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  one  to  the  length  of  four 
feet  and  a half. 

SAND,  GRAVEL  AND  CLAY. 

Pure  sand  and  gravel,  from  the  obvious  ten- 
dency they  have  to  separate  the  particles,  and 
thus  increase  the  porosity  of  a tenacious  and 
compact  soil,  may  readily  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess no  inconsiderable  influence  in  improving 
such  lands,  as  by  retaining  too  much  water  on 
their  surface,  are  rendered  unpleasant  and  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation  and  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree unfruitluh.  It  might  also  be  taken  for 
granted  that  pure  clay  would  be  alike  beneficial 
when  employed  to  give  solidity  to  such  light 
and  porous  soils  as  are  incapable  ot  retaining 
manures,  and  exposed  to  suffer  severely  from 
drought. 

“On  sandy  soils,  a load  of  clay  properly  in- 
corporated, will  produce  a greater,  because  a 
more  lasting,  effect,  than  a load  of  manure.  Of 
this  the  fine  farm  formerly  owmed  by  Judge  Bu- 
el,  is  an  example.  This  was  originally  a hun- 
gry, porous  sand.  To  give  it  tenacity  and  pro- 
per retentiveness  of  moisture.  Judge  Buel  cov- 
ered his  fields  with  clay  from  the  Albany  clay- 
banks,  at  the  rate  ol  from  20  to  30  loads  per 
acre;  and  his  experience  convinced  him  that  a 
load  of  such  clay  (it  contained  from  20  to  30 
percent  of  lime,). was  of  more  benefit  than  a 
load  of  barnyard  manure.  He  distributed  his 
clay  as  fast  as  drawn,  upon  the  swaid  or  surface,, 
where  it  was  decomposed  by  the  rains  and 
frosts,  when  it  was  pulverised  by  the  roller,  and 
furtlier  dNtributed  by  the  harrow. — Cultivator, 
vol.  9,  p.  45. 

“Even  sand  upon  clay,  or  clay  upon  sand,  are 
beneficial  applications  to  improve  the  soil;  the 
only  question  being,  how  far  the  benefits  will  re- 
pay the  expense  of  application.  The  earthy 
materials  are  to  plants,  what  the  stomach  is  to 
animals — the  recipient  of  food,,  and  the  labrato- 
ry  of  the  main  process  of  nutrition..  The  pre- 
sence of  clay  lime  and  sand,  are  all  essential  in 
the  soil,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  healthful  func- 
tions.. Where  either  of  these  is  naturally  defi- 
cient, it  may  be  artificially  supplied  Avith  mani- 
fest advantage.” — Cult. 

COMPOSTS. 

The  absolute  value  of  a compost  depends  on 
the  amount  of  food  it  is  capable  of  furnishing 
to  plants.  Its  value  m relation  to  a particular 
soil,  will  depend  also,  in  a measure,  on  the  ef- 
fect it  is  calculated  to  have  on  the  texture  of  the 
soil.  The  question  of  profit  in  making  com- 
po.sts  at  all,  depends  upon  Avhether,  by  any 
means,  the  farmer  can  incorporate  with  his  soil 
any  valuable  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  sub- 
stances, Avhich  he  might  not  otherxeise  appropri- 
ate to  his  crops  with  equal  benefit,  and  at  an 
equal  expense. 

One  thing  is  certain;  “nothing  can  be  oAded, 
to  the  elements  of  fertility  by  mixing  animal,, 
vegetable  or  mineral  matters  in  a compost 
heap.”  The  only  questions  then  to  be  decided 
are,  1.  Can  any  fertilizing  matters  within  the 
farmer’s  reach  be  better  saved — i.  e.  more  profita- 
bly saved  by  the  employment  of  compost  heaps; 
and  2.  Can  any  such  matters  be  more  cheaply 
brought  into  a fitter  state  for  ihe  use  of  plants,  by 
their  means.  The  first  of  these  questions,  it  is 
believed,  will  not,  as  a general  thing,  admit  of 
an  affirmative  answer; — for,  by  folloAving  the 
directions  already  laid  down  for  the  preservation 
of  manures,  the  object  will  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  effectual,  and  far  more  cheaply  accom- 
plished than  by  resorting  to  composts. 
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The  only  consideration  then,  if  “we  have 
thus  far  trod  on  solid  ground,”  which  can  ren- 
der the  system  of  composting  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  farmer,  will  be  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  on  hand  such  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  as  canndt  properly,  or  to  a sutlicient 
amount,  be  decomposed  in  his  barnyard.  Such 
exigency  will  not  be  unfrequent.  The  farmer 
may  have  the  mislbrture,  by  accident  or  disease, 
to  loose  a horse,  a cow,  or  a score  of  sheep. — 
These  are  all  appropriate  subjects  of  the  com- 
post bed,  and  should  never  be  suffered  to  decom- 
pose in  the  open  air,  so  long  as  earth  of  any 
kind  can  be  obtained  to  cover  them,  and  to  ab- 
sorb the  nitrogen  which  will  escape  during  the 
process  of  putrefaction.  Again,  peat  earth, 
swamp-muck,  and  similar  substances,  in  which 
there  exists  a large  amount  of  coarse  woolly 
fibre,  may  be  the  most  conveniently,  and  most 
effectually  reduced  to  a proper  condition  for  the 
use  of  plants,  in  compost  beds— especially  in 
case  a large  amount  of  these  matters  is  requir- 
ed in  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

How,  then,  the  question  now  arises,  .shall  wm 
most  readily,  and  at  the  least  expense,  effect  the 
decomposition  of  these  matter-s?  or,  in  other 
words,  how  shall  Ave  convert  their  insoluble 
into  soluble  genie — the  direct  food  of  plants, 

“Every  azotized  constituent  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable organism  enters  spontaneously  into  pu- 
trefaction, when  exposed  to  moisture  and  a high 
temperature.  Accordingly,  azotized  matters, 
(i.  e.  matters  containing  nitrogen  in  any  of  its 
forms,)  “are  the  only  cau-ses  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  in  vegetable  substances. — (Liebig, 
p.  230.)  “It  is  a well  established  fact  that  the 
pivduction  of  nitre  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  animal  matter,  but  that,  un- 
der the  influence  of  porous  materials,  aided  by 
alkalies  or  lime,  the  elements  of  air  combine 
and  lorm  nitre  and  nitrates.” — (Dana,  p.  135.) 
From  all  Avliich  it  appears  necessary  for  the  de- 
composition of  Amgetable  fibre,  viz:  1.  A suffi- 
cient degree  of  moisture;  2.  A proper  elevation 
of  temperature;  and  3.  The  presence  of  some 
substance  containing  nitrogen — Avhich  may  be 
either  pure  animal  matter,  animal  manure, 
lime,  (the  principal  alkaline  earth,)  ammonia, 
potash  or  soda,  (the  most  important  alkalies,) 
saltpetre,  (nitre  of  potash,)  ashes,  (consisting  of 
potash,  soda  and  lime,  common  salt,)  chloride 
of  sodium. 

The  efficiency  of  these  substances  as  decom- 
posers, will  probably  be  found  to  correspond 
somewhat  wuth  the  order  in  which  they  stand; 
but  in  making  from  them  a selection  for  his 
particular  purpose,  the  farmer  must  of  course 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  Whether  his  in- 
terests will  be  subserved  at  all  by  making  com- 
post, will  depend  upon  his  facilities  for  accumu- 
lating undecomposed  vegetable  matter.  Wheth- 
er it  will  quit  cost  to  employ  his  stable  manures 
in  composts,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  he  can  sec.ure  them  (solid  and  liquid,)  in 
his  cattle  yard,  or  in  his  soil;  and  upon  the 
cheapness  with  vA'hich  he  can  procure  other  de- 
composers; and  whether  he  shall  make  use  of 
lime,  or  any  one  of  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline 
compounds,  in  preference  to  another,  he  aviU  de- 
cide with  reference  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  these  articles,  and  the  idea  he  has  of  their 
comparative  value. 

If  animal  manure  be  decided  upon  as  the  de- 
composer, it  should  be  employed  in  as  green  a 
state  as  possible,  its  decomposing  power  de- 
pending entirely  on  its  nitrogen,  w'hich  even  an 
incipient  fermentation  will  diminish.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  manure  is  to  enter  into  the 
compost  should  be  determined  by  the  species  of 
the  manure— it  being  recollected  tfiat  urine, 
night-soil,  hog  dung,  sheep  dung,  horse  dung 
and  coAv  dung,  contain  different  amounts  of  the 
decomposing  principle  (nitrogen,)  correspond- 
ing Avith  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  ar- 
ranged. The  common  practice  has  been  to  al- 
low one  load  of  manure  for  two  or  three  of  ve- 
getrble  matter;  but  it  has  been  shoAvn  thai  this 
mu.'t  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  manure. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  proportion  of  ve- 


getable matter  should  be  regulated  by  the  ease 
or  difficulty  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  decom- 
posed, or,  in  other  Avords,  by  the  amount  of  la- 
bor it  will  require  the  manure  to  perform.  If 
the  A'egetable  matter  to  be  decomposed  be  peat 
earth,  or  swamp  muck,  it  should  have  a previ- 
ous opportunity  of  parting  with  its  tannin,  acids, 
and  excessive  moisture,  by  exposure,  for  some 
length  ol  time  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  ingiedients  being  in  the  requisite  state, 
and  the  proportions  of  their  admixture  deter- 
mined on,  the  pile  may  be  constructed  as  fol- 
loAvs:  First,  lay  the  foundation  (ol  the  form,  size 
and  depth  desired,)  wuth  vegetable  matter — co- 
A^er  this  to  the  proper  thick^ness  Avfith  the  ma- 
nure, and  thus  proceed  Avith  alternate  layers  of 
A'egetable  matter  and  manure,  till  the  pile  has 
acquired  a sufficient  height,  Avhen  it  should  be 
finished  (in  a somewhat  conical  form,)  Avith  a 
thick  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
such  volatile  products  as  will  be  formed  during 
the  subsequent  fermentation.  If  it  be  Avished 
to  hasten  the  process,  lime,  ashes  or  salt  may  be 
added  for  this  purpose;  and,  in  an}' case,  a small 
addition  of  plaster  will  be  useful,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  preserve  the  salts  of  the  pile. 

At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  Aveeks  the  Avhole 
mass  should  be  shoveled  over,  broken  doAvn  and 
carefully  blended  together,  and  in  case  fermen- 
tation is  still  proceeding,  a quantity  of  the  finer 
earthy  materials  may  be  added.  As  soon  as  the 
w'ork  of  decomposition  is  done,  it  .should  be  re- 
moA'ed  immediately  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. 

‘AVeeds,  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  the  succulent 
plants  Avhich  grow  so  abundantly  in  ditches  and 
Avaste  lands,  under  hedges,  and  by  road-sides,  if 
cut  or  pulled  Avhen  in  floAver,  and  slightly  fer- 
mented, furnish  from  20  to  25  times  more  ma- 
nure than  straAV  does.  These  phints  carefully 
collected,  furnish  to  the  agriculturist  an  im- 
mense resourse  for  enriching  his  lands.  The 
turf  that  borders  fields  and  highways,  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  by  cutting  it 
up  with  all  the  roots  and  the  earth  adhering  to 
them,  rotting  the  Avhole  in  a heap,  and  after- 
Avards  carrying  the  mass  upon  the  fields.”— 
Chaptal,  p.  63. 

To  form  a compost  with  lime,  our  late  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner,  (Rev.  H.  Colman,)  di- 
rects to  “raise  a platform  of  earth  on  the  head- 
land of  a field,  eight  feet  Avide,  one  foot  high, 
and  of  any  length  according  to  the  quantity 
Avanted.  On  the  first  stratum  of  earth  lay  a thin 
stratum  of  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln;  dissolve  or 
slack  this  with  salt  brine  from  the  nose  of  a 
watering  pot;  add  immediately  another  la}'er  of 
earth;  then  lime  and  brine  as  before,  carrying  it 
to  any  couA'enient  height.  In  a week  it  should 
be  turned  over,  carefully  broken  and  mixed,  so 
that  the  mass  may  be  thorough!}'  incorporated. 
This  AA'as  applied  in  the  hill  to  corn.  The  crop 
Avas  equal  to  that  obtained  b}'  barn  manure  on 
parts  of  the  field  immediatety  contiguous.” — 
Fourth  Report,  p.  347. 

In  forming  a compost  of  peat  and  lime,  Dr. 
Dana  recommends  to  slack  a cask  of  lime  Avith 
so  much  brine  as  w'ill  just  be  saturated  AA-ith  a 
bushel  of  salt,  and  after  19  days  blend  it  thor- 
oughly Avith  three  cords  of  peat,  shoA'el  it  over 
occasionally  for  six  AV'eeks,  and  apply  it  directly 
to  the  soil. — p.  197. 

Of  the  use  of  clear  brine  in  forming  composi, 
there  seems  to  be,  among  our  most  intelligent 
fanners,  a considerable  sh}'ness.  The  result  of 
Mr.  Colman’s  observation  on  this  subject  was, 
that  “in  its  application  to  peat  composts,  it  as- 
sists in  their  decomposition,  but  its  tendency  is 
to  expel  their  ammonia,  to  drive  off  the  enrich- 
ing parts  ef  the  manure,  and  to  reduce  much  of 
the  remainder  to  an  insoluble  state.  Here,  hov'- 
ever,  its  pernicious  effects  may  be  counteract- 
ed,” (in  paral)  “Avhere  there  is  a sufficient  co- 
vering of  mould  to  absorb  the  gases,  Avhich 
Avould  otherwise  be  dissipated  in  the  air.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  its  use  may  sometimes 
be  advised.” — Fo^irth  Report,  p.  349. 

Mr.  Timothy  Benedict,  ol  Pittsfield,  in  the 
fall  of  1841,  prepared  a compost  heap  of  swamp 


muck  and  lime,  by  mixing  one  bushel  of  the 
latter  AA'ith  a common  load  of  the  former,  taken 
fresh  from  the  bed.  The  last  spring  he  applied 
this  to  a portion  of  his  cornfield,  a .shovel  full  to 
the  hill,  treating  the  remainder  of  the  field  in 
similar  way  AA'ith  common  stable  manure. — 
When  examined  by  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee in  September,  it  appeared  that  the  compost 
bed  had  been  equally  efficacious  as  the  manure. 
The  crop  was  a luxuriant  one,  and  received  the 
second  premium  of  the  Society. 

The  writer’s  experiments  Avith  muck  and 
lime,  hoAvever,  both  on  graA'elly  and  clayey 
soils,  have  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory;  while 
from  the  use  of  the  same  quantity  of  muck  in 
combination  Avith  ashes,  he  has  derived  the  most 
signal  benefit. 

Ashes  and  muck,  in  the  proportion  of  4 or  5 
bushels  of  the  fonner  to  a common  load  ol  the 
latter,  form  a A'ery  valuable  compost.  If  the 
muck  be  in  a fine  poAvdered  state,  the  materials 
may  be  thoroughly  blended  together,  and  appli- 
ed at  once  to  the  soil.  But  if  the  muck  be  of  a 
strong  texture,  and  contain  much  A'egetable  fibre, 
some  time  'A'ill  be  necessary  for  its  decomposi- 
tion. Leached  ashes  Avill  an.swer  the  putyose 
equally  as  Avell  as  lime,  if  a someAA'hat  larger 
proportion  be  employed. 

To  this  compost  too  high  a valuation  can 
hardly  be  attached.  A series  of  experiments 
(amounting  to  29  in  number,)  instituted  the  past 
season,  by  the  editor  of  the  NeAv  England  Far- 
mer, has  resulted  in  shoAvingit  to  be  second  in 
the  scale  of  composts,  only  to  one  “composted 
of  both  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  human  beings,  mixed  with  straw'  and 
muck,”  in  a barn  cellar. — See  the  Farmer,  a'oI. 
21,  p.l57. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  in  relation  to 
compost  heaps,  that  the  more  heterogeneous 
their  materials,  the  more  rapid  and  perfect  will 
be  their  decomposition;  since,  the  greater  the 
number  of  affinities  brought  into  play,  the  great- 
er Avill  be  the  struggle  betw'een  the  particles  of 
the  mass  to  indulge  their  “likings  and  antipa- 
thies” in  making  election  of  their  future  (though 
it  may  be  ver}'  temporary)  associates.  Let  not 
the  manufacturer  of  composts,  then,  be  afraid 
of  laying  under  contribution  too  many  of  the 
sources  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  made  to  fatten  his 
plants  and  to  “gladden  the  soil.” 

Occasion  Avill  be  taken,  in  concluding,  sim- 
ply to  express  the  sentiment,  that  would  the  pre- 
sent race  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  but  “come  to 
the  light”  w'hich  science  is  shedding  upon  their 
profession,  and  in  accordance  Avith  its  teachings, 
put  in  full  requisition  the  resources  of  fertility 
AA'hich  eA'ery  w'here  abound  around  them,  an- 
other generation  Avould  inherit  from  their  hands 
a land  of  garden  spots,  and  “shout  the  merry 
harvest  home,”  on  fields  w'here  now  is  only 
heard  the  sad,  monotonous  complaint  of  “hard, 
hard  times.” 


Ashes  on  Corn. — 1 haA'e  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  ashes  and  plaster  on  corn,  and  believe 
that  ashes  are  w'orth  the  most,  I thought  last 
spring  that  I wmuld  ascertain  the  fact.  I there- 
fore left  six  row's  through  the  middle  of  my  field 
No.  1 AA'ithout  plaster  or  ashes;  six  roAA's  do.  No. 
2 w'ith  plaster  in  the  hill  on  the  corn;  do.  six 
rows  No.  3 Avith  ashes  in  the  hill;  six  do.  No.  4 
AA’ith  ashes  and  plaster  in  the  hill;  six  do.  No.  5 
ashes  and  plaster  in  the  hill,  and  on  the  com  af- 
ter the  first  hoeing:  the  quantity  used  w'as  about 
a table-spoonful  to  each  hill.  The  rows  Avere 
long  enough  to  contain  a quarter  of  an  acre,  each 
6 row's.  The  result  was— 

No.  1 had 22  bushels  ears. 

2  24 

3  26 

4  26  “ 

5  31 

The  field  marked  out  three  feet  each  way,  and 
the  cultivator  used  each  w'ay,  and  hoed  tw'ice. 
Thus  you  see  No.  1 AA'ould  yield  at  the  rate  of 
44  bushels  per  acre.  No.  5 62  bushels  per  acre, 
w'hich  I should  think  about  an  average  Avith  the 
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rest  of  the  field.  The  soil  is  a sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  limestone  gravel. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  plaster  is 
of  no  benefit  to  land,  for  I believe  it  is  very  ben- 
eficial; I believe  if  farmers  would  apply  their 
ashes  to  their  land,  it  would  net  them  nearer  100 
per  cent,  than  10  or  12. — Cent.  N.  Y.  Farmer. 


THE  RUST. 

The  very  general  injury  to  the  wheat  crop 
last  season  by  rust,  appears  to  have  given  new 
impulse  to  inquiries  after  its  cause,  and  to  have 
enlisted  in  the  laudable  work  of  discovery,  many 
practical  and  scientific  farmers.  We  are  grati- 
fied at  this,  as  the  interest  involved  is  one  of 
deep  moment  to  the  farming  community,  it  be- 
ing certain  that  unless  the  cause  of  the  disease 
should  be  satisfactorily  discovered,  that  its  re- 
medy must  ever  remain  among  the  hidden  my.s- 
teries  of  nature.  One  set  of  farmers  believe  in 
the  theory,  that  the  rust  is  occasioned  by  parasi- 
tical plants,  which  fix  upon  the  stalks  and  eat 
up  those  juices  which  should  go  to  the.  perfec- 
tion of  the  grain — another  believes  that  it  is 
owing  to  plethora  or  oveifullness,  whereby  more 
juices  are  generated  by  the  root-feeder's,  than 
can  be  healthfully  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and 
converted  into  straw  and  grain,  and  hence  a 
cracking  of  the  straw,  and,  consequently  a loss 
ot  those  juices  Avhich  tend  to  ptrfect  both  the 
straw  and  kernels  of  wheat. 

Now  those  who  ascribe  the  disease  to  parasi- 
tical or  fungus  influence,  as  well  as  those  who 
refer  it  to  plethora,  agree  in  one  thing,  that  this 
disease  always  occurs  under  a peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  just  before  the  time  of 
ripening.  This  is  admitted  by  both  parties. — 
The  one  contends  that  the  moist,  foggy  and  sul- 
try condition  of  the  atmosphere,  tends  to  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  parasites  upon  the 
stems  of  wheat,  and  their  consequent  taking 
root  and  growth,  to  the  total  abstraction  of  the 
pabulum  of  both  stem  and  grain,  and  that  this 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  malady.  The  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  plethora,  view  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parasitical  or  fungus  tribe  as  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  disease:  that  the  exu- 
dation of  fluid  through  the  cracks,  superinduced 
by  a too  exuberant  flow  of  sap  from  the  roots, 
attach  the  parasites  to  the  stalks,  where,  in  the 
glutinous  pabulum  which  escapes  from  within 
and  forms  on  the  outerside,  they  not  only  find  a 
safe  lodgment,  but  food  withal  to  sustain  their 
growth — and  that  this  state  of  over  feeding  is 
produced  by  the  atmospheric  cause  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  it  operating  to  bring  about  a su- 
perabundant-supply of  nutriment,  thereby  inca- 
pacitating the  growing  plants  from  healthfully 
digesting  it,  or  of  giving  out  aliment,  in  due 
proportion,  to  the  organs  requiring  it. 

The  believers  in  the  fungus  doctrine,  maintain 
that  the  seeds  of  this  parasite  take  root  on  the 
straw  and  extract  their  sustenance  from  within, 
— while  those  of  the  plethoric  faith,  believe  that 
before  there  is  any  lodgment  of  those  parasitical 
enemies,  the  food  is  already  prepared  by  the 
bursting  of  the  stem  and  exudation  of  the  sap, 
the  which  forming  on  the  outside,  supplies  the 
enemy  with  the  sustenance  on  which  he  is  nur- 
tured into  disease. 

We  have  thus  stated  Ihe  two  theories,  and 
■would  ask  gentlemen  who  may  engage  in  the 
laudable  work  of  searching  into  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  to  let  their  observations  be  thor- 
ough. The  character  of  the  soil,  its  situation 
and  exposure,  mode  of  preparation,  kind  of  ma- 
nure used,  state  of  the  weather,  period  when  the 
rust  may  first  make  its  appearance,  its  changes, 
the  time  it  may  take  to  perfect  its  evil  work; 
whether  the  straw  becomes  cracked  before  the 
rust  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface;  if  so, 
v/hether  its  color  is  light  on  its  first  appearance 
and  becomes  discolored  subsequently  to  the 
straws  being  affected  by  the  rust,  and  at  what 
period  the  parasites  are  discernible.  It  would 
be  well  too,  to  mark  those  spots  where  the  rust 
first  show  itself,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  decomposition  of  the  manure,  if  any  may 
have  been  used,  or  clover,  if  a clover  ley  had 


been  turned  under,  had  been  carried  on  to  great- 
er excess,  than  on  those  parts  where  the  rust 
had  not  appeared  so  early.  By  carefully  not- 
ing such  phenomena,  the  observing  farmer 
would  be  the  better  enabled  to  make  up  an  in- 
telligent opinion  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, than  he  could  do,  by  quietly  looking  on 
and  awaiting  its  fatal  result,  it  is  by  watching 
the  symptoms  of  human  disease,  in  their  every 
form,  that  the  skilful  physician  is  alone  enabled 
to  determine  to  what  type  to  refer  it,  and  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  point  out  and  exhibit  his 
counteracting  remedies.  Without  this  diagnos- 
tic supervision  and  philosophical  inquiry,  he 
would  neither  be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  nor  make  the  appropriate  use  of  re- 
medial means — all  his  efforts  -would  be  failures; 
or  at  all  events,  should  they  prove  successful, 
would  be  altogether  accidental;  for  unless  you 
first  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  knov/ 
what  organs  are  impaired  in  action,  and  how 
impaired,  it  is  groping  in  utter  darkness  to  at- 
tempt their  restoration  to  healthful  volition. 

Before  the  nature  of  the  Typhus  was  under- 
stood, we  have  seen  the  patient  relapse  into  syn- 
cope from  the  moment  that  the  vein  of  the  arm 
was  opened,  and  the  pulse  sink  under  the  loss  of 
the  most  trifling  quantity  of  blood,  so  that  its 
motion  became  so  thread  like,  as  to  be  recogniz- 
ed with  difficulty  by  the  pressure  of  the  most  de- 
licate finger — and  eve  have  seen  the  same  pa- 
tient, on  the  prompt  tying  up  of  the  arm,  and 
the  administration  of  a potent  stimulating  drink, 
rouse  into  sensibility,  and  the  pulsation  so 
quickened  in  action,  and  filled  in  volume,  as 
•would,  in  any  ofher  disease,  have  justified  the 
free  use  of  the  lancet — but  in  this,  as  the  expe- 
rience just  related  indicated,  it  would  have  pro- 
ved fatal.  Here  the  medical  gentlemen  found 
it  imperiously  necessary  to  observe  the  symp- 
toms,^study  the  nature,  and  contemplate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
most  patient  and  searching  investigation  that 
the)"  were  enabled  to  adopt  their  sanative  appli- 
ances; and  we  hold  it,  that  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary for  farmers  to  bestir  themselves  in  well  di- 
rected observations,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rust 
— they  must  watch  its  appearance  with  eager- 
ness, examine  every  phenomenon  the  disease 
may  present,  with  coolness  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  by  making  proper  deductions  from 
the  premises  which  may  be  presented,  they  may 
find  out  the  cause;  that  once  ascertained,  and  a 
remedy  will  be  of  easy  discovery  and  applica- 
tion.— American  Farmer. 

SHEEP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Important  Facts. — In  Chester  District,  S- 
C.,  there  is  a gentleman  who  has  been  breeding 
sheep  for  30  years  He  was  lately  written  to 
for  information  on  the  subject  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers— and  he  replied  at  considerable  length. 
This  gentlgman’s  experience  sustains  the  opin- 
ion heretofore  expressed  by  us,  that  this  is  the 
very  country  for  sheep.  An  impression  prevails 
quite  generally  among  Mississippians,  that 
sheep  and  wool  will  deteriorate  in  our  climate; 
and  this  deters  many  from  entering  -with  spirit 
into  sheep  husbandry. 

j To  correct  this  evil  and  en’oneous  impression, 
we  mean  to  leave  no  efibrt  untried.  We  there- 
fore ask  pardon  for  taking  an  extract  from  a 
strictly  private  letter fhorxi  the  gentleman  in  South 
Carolina,  above  mentioned.  1 le  is  a man,  as 
we  have  said  already,  of  30  years  experience  in 
sheep-breeding — of  fine  education — and  of  ex- 
tensive observation,  having  traveled  in  much  of 
the  best  portions  of  Europe.  He  is,  withal,  a 
practical  as  well  as  a scientific  farmer,  attend- 
ing, in  person,  to  the  operations  on  his  own  farm. 
His  word,  then,  is  authority  cm.  this  subject,  and 
he  says; 

“The  quality  of  wool  wiU  not  deteriorate  in  the 
South;  and  with  proper  care,  can  be  preserved 
as  pure  iin  the  South  as  in  the  North.  I have 
some  merino  ewes  and  wethers,  a cross  of  the 
Escurial  and  Guadaloupe  breeds,  now  giving  as 
fine  wool  as  the  original  stock,  after  breeding 
them  in  and  in,  upon  this  farm,  without  any 
change  for  30  years.” 


It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  why  no  new  cross 
or  new  rams  were  used,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  Chester  is  about  200  miles  from  the  sea- 
board, and  that  there  is  no  fine  stock  in  tt.at  re- 
gion. As  to  the  quality  of  mutton,  ever)-  'over 
of  that  delicious' meat  knows  well  that  the  mut- 
ton of  the  south  is  unrivalled;  yet  on  this  point 
also,  we  shall  draw  upon  the  above  mentioned 
letter. 

‘‘The  opinion,”  says  the  writer,  “as  to  h e in- 
feriority of  merino  mutton  is  merepreju.  'ice.— 
After  the  experience  of  30  years,  I can  sav  from 
my  own  taste,  and  the  praise  of  it  at  my'  lable, 
that  it  is  equal  to  any  mutton  in  the  world— 
Welsh  mutton  not  excepted.” 

The  writer  knew  what  he  was  speaking  about 
— for  he  had  bred  South  Down,  Bakewell  and 
Tunis, 

We  earnestly  entreat  our  farmers  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to 
sheep  husbandry.  If  only  a part  bred  uck, 
with  a few  ewes,  were  commenced  with  ly  ev’- 
ery  one  that  has  the  means,  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  not  only  to  owners  bu.  to  the 
country, — South  Western  Farmer. 


The  Compost  Heap.— Begin  with  the  arri- 
val of  the  first  favorable  weather  to  gather  ma- 
teria Is  for  compost.  Don’t  let  a particle  of  mat- 
ter capable  of  being  converted  into  f.od  for 
plants  slip  through  your  fingers.  Manure  is 
the  farmer’s  capital— the  wand  by  the  favorable 
instrumentality  of  whose  mystic  and  occult  op- 
erations, he  diversifieth  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  the  smiling  beauties  of  vegetation,  and 
causeth  the  waste  places  thereof  to  bloom,  and 
the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  “Giv"e  me  a 
sufficiency  of  manure,”  said  an  elderly  farmer 
to  us,  recently,  “and  I can  work  out  a lit  ing  in 
any  country,  and  from  any  soil.”  'I’he  merchant 
must  have  capital — the  mechanic  must  have  im 
struction,  materials  and  tools,  and  the  :hrmer 
whose  heritage  is  the  broad  fields  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  his  “mother  earth,”  must  have  manure. 
It  therefore  behooves  eveiy  one  to  be  attentive 
to  this  grand  point,  and  to  gather  up  the  means 
of  enriching  and  rendering  fruitful  the  soil,  the 
products  of  which  sustain  his  life. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  the  experiment 
will  be  able  easily  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  attending,  practically  and  habituallu  to  the 
rules  thus  hastily  laid,  down.  Let  every  one, 
therefore,  be  sedulous  in  his  efforts,  and  our 
word  for  it,  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  de- 
precate the  results.— ikfanie  Cidtivator. 


CATTLE  FOR  THE  SOUTH- 

Messrs.  Editors— I should  be  pleased  to  learn 
through  the  Cultivator,  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  Devon  and  Ayrshire  breeds 
of  cattle,  as  best  suited  to  the  South.  The  Dur- 
hams  will  not  suit  this  latitude,  (Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  and  a light  .soil.)  The  object  is  principally 
butter  and  beef,  and  sometimes  for  the  )-oke. 

A.’* 

We  wish  to  answer  the  question  of  our  cor- 
respondent, in  part,  by  asking  another.  Has 
“A.”  ever  tried  the  Durhams,  and  satisfied  him- 
self they  will  not  do  in  that  latitude?  The  Dur- 
hams require  good  feed  it  is  true^  and  no  breed 
will  do  well  without  it.  Devons  and  Avrshires 
must  have  feed,  or  they  will  make  neither  beef 
or  butter.  The  soil  may  be  light,  but  ' ■ made 
rich  it  is  precisely  the  soil  for  corn  and  lucerne, 
and  if  a little  marl  or  clay  should  be  added,  clo- 
ver w"ould  doubtless  succeed  admirably,  and 
with  these,  Durhams  we  imagine  would  do  well 
in  any  latitude. 

If  experiments  properly  made,  have  proved 
that  the  Durhams  will  not  succeed,  then  for  all 
the  purposes  mentioned  by  our  correspondent, 
we  should  prefer  the  Devons.  For  beef  and  for 
the  yoke,  there  are  few  if  any  breeds  superior 
to  the  Devons,  and  if  not  in  general  equal  to  the 
Short  Horns  or  Ayrshires  for  milk,  still  we 
have  known  some  excellent  milkers  among 
them.  The  Devons  are  hardy,  walk  quick  and 
lively  in  the  yoke,  and  when  fed  make  beef  of 
exceilent  quality.  For  milk  or  butter  alone, 
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the  Ayrshires  would  doubtless  be  superior  to  the 
Devons,  and  are  indeed  equalled  by  few  breeds 
in  this  or  any  other  country;  but  where  the  beef 
and  aptitude  to  labor  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  think  the  Devons  must  have  the  pre- 
ference.— N.  Y.  Cultivator. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24,  1843. 


Baci?  Numbers. — All  new  sub.scribers  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

KLK  CULTURE. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  place  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Er.ntest,  (page  82,)  and  although 
we  doubt  not  he  only  designed  to  have  us  make 
an  extract  from  it  on  the  subject  of  the  culture 
of  silk,  we  prefer  to  give  it  entire,  because  it 
affords  us  an  opportqnity  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  a subject  of  vital  importance  to|  us  as  the 
publishers  of  an  agricultural  periodical,  and  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  fostering  our  own  domes- 
tic literature  in  every  department  of  science  and 
the  arts.  The  feeling  of  patronising  papers 
from  home  is  too  commonly  indulged  by  most 
of  our  people,  and  applies  to  newspapers,  perio- 
dicals, &e.  &c,  in  every  department  of  literature 
and  science  as  well  as  agriculture.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  pow'erful  obstacles  at  the  South  to 
every  enterprise  of  the  kind.  We  are  too  prone 
to  regard  those  things  which  are  most  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  and  to  possess  something  of  a for- 
eign air,  as  of  the  most  imlue — while  if  the 
Southern  people  would  bestow  one-half  the  pa- 
tronage on  their  home  periodicals  and  papers 
that  they  do  upon  those  abroad,  they  would 
place  them  above  contingencies,  and  enable  the 
publishers  to  present  papers  of  equal  merit  in 
every  particular.  This  feeling  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated in  the  patronage  which  is  given  by  our 
planters  to  the  agricultural  periodicals  of  the 
North; — for  although  many,  and  indeed  quite  all 
of  them,  are^  conducted  with  singular  ability, 
much  of  the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  lit- 
tle value  to  our  planters,  because  inapplicable 
to  our  climate  and  productions.  Nevertheless 
many  of  them  indulging  the  feeling  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  as  well  at  home  as  abroad, 
prefer  to  patronise  such  papers  to  one  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  Southern  agriculture.  We  make 
no  complaint  at  these  things,  for  we  expect  no 
man  to  take  our  paper  as  a matter  of  courtesy; 
but  we  have  observed  for  such  a long  series  of 
years,  the  existence  of  this  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  that  we  could  not  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity whicli  the  letter  of  Mr,  Ernest  has  afford- 
ed us,  to  allude  to  a subject  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  whole  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  01  the  South.  The  maxim,  "Charity  be- 
gins at  hovM^'  is  a good  one,  and  there  is  no  bus- 


iness in  which  it  should  be  more  rigidly  observ- 
ed, than  in  the  support  to  be  extended  to  the 
press.  Foster  and  cherish  then  your  own  do- 
mestic literature,  and  you  will  not  only  give  a 
new  impetus  to  the  improvement  of  the  age  in 
morals,  religion  and  science,  but  you  Avill  escape 
the  reproaches  so  often  heaped  upon  the  South, 
of  the  want  of  an  elevated  standard  of  home  lit- 
erature. 

With  these  remarks,  (for  which  w^e  shall 
doubtless  be  charged  as  being  influenced  alone 
by  self-intere.st,  but  Avhich  we  heed  not,)  rve 
commend  to  the  reader  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Earnest  on  the  culture  of  silk,  together  rvith 
his  sound,  common  sense,  practical  views  upon 
that  greatest  of  all  evils,  because  generally  the 
immediate  and  certain  precursor  of  every  vice. 
Idleness. 

CURING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  this  number  we  present  to  the  reader  the 
communications  of  two  practical  planters  on  the 
subject  of  curing  this  delicious  e.sculent,  both 
of  whom  have  been  imry  succe.ssful  in  preserv- 
ing them  sound  until  late  in  the  spring.  From 
our  (.  Avn  observation,  however,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  adopted  by  “A  Planter” 
is  decidedly  preferable,  and  will  be  much  more 
certain  in  all  seasons  to  keep  the  potatoes  sound, 
although  we  are  well  aware  that  many  practical 
men  prefer  the  heap  after  having  tried  the  house. 
This,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  think  has  re- 
sulted rather  from  the  defects  in  the  construction 
of  the  house,  than  any  other  cause — an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  and  rvhich  the 
article  of  “A  Planter”  has  materially  strength- 
ened. It  is  very  apparent  to  our  mind,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  be  to  Mr.  Powers,  that  his  house 
was  entirely  too  close,  excluding  as  it  did  that 
free  circulation  of  air  Avhich  “A  Planter”  re- 
gards so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  po- 
tato. 

In  reply  to  the  enquiiy  of  Mr.  Powers, 
‘Whether  any  experiments  have  er^ecbeen  made 
to  test  the  practicability  of  making  sugar  from 
sweet  potatoes,”  we  reply,  that  none  has  come 
within  our  observation,  nor  have  we  any  where 
seen  or  heard  of  a single  experiment  of  the  kind. 

ANONYMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  should  certainly  feel  obliged  to  our  con- 
tributors to  allow  us  to  give  their  real  names  to 
@ur  readers  as  the  authors  of  their  respective 
communications.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  many  men  feel  some  delicacy  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  in  any  other  than  an 
assumed  name;  and  however  proper  the  indul- 
gence of  such  a feeling  upon  some  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, it  is  decidedly  improper  in  all  commu- 
nications pertaining  to  agriculture.  We  might 
give  numerous  reasons  for  this  opinion — but  it 
were  needless.  No  planter  hesitates  to  commu- 
nicate, in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  neigh- 
bor, the  result  of  his  experiments  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  business,  and  give  them  as  his 
own  experience— then  why  not  let  the  public 
know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  whatever 
is  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the 
press'?  Such  a policy,  would  certainly  give  the 
reader  greater  confidence  in  the  experiment  and 
he  would  be  much  more  disposed  to  test  its  val- 


ue when  given  over  a real  na.ne  than  a fictitious 
one.  We  therefore  hope  our  contributors  will 
generally  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  their  real 
names. 

Catterpillars, — An  English  agricultural 
paper  says,  that  a gardener  at  Glasgow  practi- 
ces a mode  of  destroying  catterpillars,  which  he 
discovered  by  accident.  A piece  of  woollen 
rag  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  into  a currant 
bush,  and  when  taken  out  was  found  covered  by 
the  leaf  devouring  insects.  He  immediately 
placed  pieces  oi  woollen  cloth  in  every  bush  in 
his  garden,  and  found  next  day  that  the  catter- 
pillars had  universally  taken  to  them  for  shel- 
ter. In  this  way  he  destroys  many  thousands 
every  morning. 

Salt  for  Cut  Worms. — We  have  seen  it 
highly  recommended  in  various  agricultural 
publications  to  sprinkle  salt  plentifully  over  the 
beds  in  a garden,  infested  by  cut  worms.  We 
have  never  tried  it  for  this  pm'pose,  but  should 
it  fail  to  drive  off  the  cut  worms,  it  will  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  plants,  and  hasten  them 
on  to  maturity  more  rapidly. — Planter. 

ON  THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Gentlemen — A plain  farmer  who  has  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  success  he  has  met 
with  in  his  career;  of  the  influence  of  seasons, 
with  the  same  crops,  will,  I fear,  be  led  to  be- 
lieve much  of  the  labor  of  those  who  write  so 
much  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  rotation, 
poisonous  excretions  of  plants,  &c.,  might  have 
been  saved;  in  reality,  he  believes  the  most  of  it 
is  utterly  futile.  That  soils  will  deteriorate, 
there  is  no  question,  even  if  there  be  rotation; 
that  manure  would  be  advantageous  we  doubt 
not;  but  there  has  been  so  much  said  about  this 
matter,  that  it  tends  to  keep  still  farther  off  the 
incredulous.  I would  therefore  propose  a me- 
dium course,  and  point  out  some  advantages 
that  many  have  seen  and  will  appreciate.  But 
fiist,  we  will  examine  our  natural  forests,  where 
the  -white  oak,  and  sweet  gum,  &c.  have  grown 
for  ages,  without  rotation,  without  the  poisonous 
excretions  preventing  their  growth,  to  the  age 
of  147  years,  if  the  rings  of  the  growth  of  the 
white  oak  are  a criteiion  of  age.  We  find  in 
our  forests,  the  land  to  improve,  by  a continued 
fall  and  decay  of  the  leaf,  notwithstanding  the 
crop  is  yearly  made,  and  is  continuous.  We 
also  find  fence  rows  to  become  enriched,  in  a 
surprising  degree,  (to  the  careless  observer) 
notwithstanding  it  pioduces  a yearly  crop  of 
grass  and  weeds;  and  yet  here  is  no  rotation 
nor  would  we  suppose  poisonous  excretions. — ■ 
We  know  that  in  some  of  the  great  wheat 
growing  portions  of  our  country,  that  wheat  has 
been  gro-wn  consecutively  for  almost  half  a cen- 
tur}^  We  know  that  fields  in  this  south  west- 
ern country  have  grown  cotton  for  years  and 
years — and  yet  we  are  told  of  rotation  and  poi- 
sonous, excretions.  Sweet  potatoes,  cow  peas 
and  pinders,  will  undoubtedly  enrich  land, 
though  planted  for  a series  of  years,  and  tliough 
1 have  known  the  two  first  planted  several  years 
on  the  same  land,  I heard  of  no  decrease  in  pro- 
duct. The  question  then  is,  how  can  we  imi- 
tate nature,  and  yet  obtain  the  advantages  of 
culture'?  This  will  bring  me  to  the  medium 
course  I propose  to  point  out,  and  at  the  onset 
will  show  what  I said,  many  have  seen  and  will 
appreciate.  Alter  having  planted  a field  two 
years  in  cotton,  a crop  of  corn  can  be  much  ea- 
sier cultivated,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  land  clean;  and  if  the  same  labor  be  gi- 
ven to  the  com  as  usual,  a better  crop  is  the  re- 
sult; their  interest  would  point  out  to  plant  corn; 
though  when  cotton  be  changed,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  of  cultivation.  If  after  com,  oats  be 
sown,  and  allowed  to  be  fed  off  on  the  land,  or 
if  cut,  and  stock  not  permitted  to  graze — the  en- 
suing year  if  in  corn  or  cotton  either,  will  be 
better — these  are  all  facts.  And  the  advocates 
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of  the  rotary  system  will  claim  it  as  “a  feather 
in  their  cap” — but  let  them  look  at  the  returns 
made  some  years  since,  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer,  I think,  from  a small  piece  plant- 
ed in  wheat,  which  astounded  all  farmers  around 
there— I cannot  now  refer  to  page  and  volume 
as  I forget* — but  it  was  owing  to  an  ample  re- 
turn made  to  the  land  of  stable  manure.  I 
would  then  say  to  every  farmer,  give  your  land 
food,  suited  to  its  digestive  organs,  if  you  would 
expect  it  to  feed  you  in  return.  This  may  be 
ea.siest  done,  by  a change  of  crops,  and  1 doubt 
not  every  judicious  farmer  will  adopt  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Many  will  ask  why  ob- 
ject to  rotation  and  yet  advise  iti  My  reason  is, 
that  we  are  told  a continued  succession  of  crops 
is  ruinous,  and  rotation  beneficial;  whereas, 
theie  are  many  who  think  as  the  old  coffee  drin- 
ker said  of  coffee — “If  it  is  a poison,  it  is  a very 
slow  one,  for  I have  been  using  it  70  years,” — 
and  consequently  pay  no  attention  to  what  is 
their  interest.  I verily  believe,  if  a field  of 
good  lively  level  land,  were  well  cultivated,  all 
the  stalks  arid  seed  ploughed  in  yearly  four  to 
six  inches  deep,  that  it  would  improve  in  quali- 
ty and  yield  for  a century,  and  I appeal  to  the 
woodlands  and  fence  rows  and  briar  patches,  for 
proof.  We  cannot  imitate  nature,  in  keeping 
ground  shaded,  and  taking  nothing  off— but  I be- 
lieve the  culture,  if  properly  pursued,  would 
come  so  near  it,  that  there  would  be  improve- 
ment. I am  an  advocate  for  rotation,  and  urge 
it,  for  the  reason  assigned,  not  on  account  of 
poisonous  excretions  at  all — which  sounds  to  me 
very  much  like  forcing  a child  to  tell  the  truth, 
least  the  devil  catches  him,  rather  than  inculca- 
ting into  him  the  intrinsic  merit  of  truth,  its 
beauty,  and  if  no  other  rea.son,  the  interest  he 
has  for  so  doing. 

The  great  desideratum  of  farming  I look  on  it 
is  to  make  the  most  out  of  one’s  labor — and  to 
do  this  efiectually,  we  should  make  it  a primary 
object  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  soil,  for  plague 
and  pestilence  or  disasters  may  sweep  off  the 
gain  if  taken  from  the  land,  but  if  returned  to 
mother  earth,  she  indulgently  returns  us  twofold. 

1 would  then  define  good  farming  to  be,  a stea- 
dy improvement  of  the  soil,  with  the  greatest 
yield.  Nor  do  I by  any  manner  of  means  yield 
to  any  man  a preference  of  being  a “best  farm- 
er,” because  he  adds  the  fastest  to  his  property, 
because  he  may  scratch  on  and  waste  10  to  20 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  land,  to  buy  10  to  20 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  properly,  whereas  his 
neighbor  has  but  half  or  only  one-third  as  much 
property,  and  has  kept  his  land  and  stock,  &c. 
&c.  up  in  a condition  to  sell  for  prime  cost, 
even  at  a moment.  This  has  been  unfortunate- 
ly the  mode  of  judging  in  all  our  slave  holding 
country,  which  has  brought  us  to  the  necessity 
of  manuring  or  rotation,  if  we  would  do  as  well 
as  we  have  done. 

In  connection  with  manuring  or  rotation,  1 
would  urge  the  great  advantage  of  thorough 
deep  ploughing — I mean  by  this,  that  every  par- 
ticle of  earth  be  turned  over  as  early  in  the  year 
as  is  possible,  from  4 to  6 inches  deep;  believ- 
ing from  trials  made  for  the  three  past  years, 
that  deep  ploughing  will,  unaided,  give  a very 
handsome  return.  I did  sow  corn  last  year,  on 
the  same  soil  precisely,  that  yielded  from  five  to 
seven  bushels  more  per  acre,  than  on  land  some 
Ihree  to  five  years  later  in  cultivation — the  only 
difference  was  deep  and  thorough  ploughing  for 
two  years — on  which  I wdll  plant  cotton  this 
year,  and  expect  a yield  of  1 to  200  lbs.  per  acre 
more,  it  being  old  land  on  which  some  eight  or 
nine  crops  of  cotton  have  grown  out  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen.  w.  m.  philips. 

Tennessee  State  Agriculturist. 

’Siace  writing  the  above, I have  referred  to  my  bound 
volumes  and  files  of  American  Farmer,  and  find  the 
crops  of  wheat  grown  on  the  same  land  for  “five  suc- 
cessive years"  was  by  “Adam  Wharm,  Esq.  of  Elkton, 
jVId..  On  the  276th  page  of  the  present  volume,  the  ed- 
itor remarks,  there  are  two  features  about  Mr.  Wharm’s 
culture  that  go  to  astound  us,  “such  heavy  crops”  and 
the  “success”  attending  his  using  “stable  manure.”  I 
allude  to  this  case  in  point,  particularly,  because  there 
was  a succession  of  the  same  crops,  a yield  that  even 
for  one  year  was  very  great  in  that  country,  and  there 
was  manuring. 


AGRICULTURAL  HYMN. 

Great  God  of  Eden!  twas  thy  hand 
That  first  clad  earth  in  bloom. 

And  shed  upon  the  smiling  land 
Nature’s  first  rich  perfume. 

Fresh  at  thy  glance  the  flowers  sprung, 
Kissed  by  the  sun’s  first  rays — 

While  plain,  and  hill,  and  valley  rang 
With  file,  and  joy,  and  praise. 

Gods  of  the  clouds!  thy  hands  can  ope 
The  fountains  of  the  sky, 

And  on  the  expectant  thirsty  crop : 

Pour  down  the  rich  supply. 

The  farmer,  when  the  seed  time’s  o’er, 
Joys  in  the  mercies  given — 

Thinks  of  thy  promised  harvest’s  store, 
And  smiling,  looks  to  heaven. 

God  of  the  sheaf!  to  thee  alone 
Are  due  our  thanks  and  praise, 

When  harvest’s  grateful  labor’s  done, 

On  plenty  glad  we  gaze. 

Then  shall  our  thoughts  on  Heaven  rest. 
Thy  grace  we  will  adore. 

And  thank  that  God,  whose  money’s  blest 
Our  basket  and  our  store. 

Selected. 


THE  TIMES. 

The  low  prices  of  agricultural  productions, 
and  the  severe  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
present  time,  together  with  the  slight  prospect 
of  improvement  for  the  future,  have  caused  a 
feeling  of  despondency  among  many  farmers 
whfch  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  a little  re- 
flection will  show  is  very  unwise.  It  is  true 
that  the  prices  of  produce  offer  but  little  reward 
for  labor,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  by 
no  means  flattering;  but  what  thenl — shall  we 
settle  down  in  gloomy  despondency,  and  resign 
ourselves  and  families  to  inglorious  poverty  and 
ignorance,  while  Nature  and  Providence,  and 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  age  call  upon 
us  to  put  forth  new  efforts,  and  awaken  new 
energies  of  the  mind — to  call  in  the  light  of  sci- 
ence to  our  aid,  and  combine  it  with  experience, 
skill  and  industry! 

When  wheat  was  $1  50  and  corn  Si  per 
bushel,  pork  and  beef  $5  per  100  lbs.,  and  other 
things  in  proportion,  the  most  unskilful  and  ne- 
gligent farmer  could  hardlj"  fail  of  making  pro- 
fit, and  then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  we  could  best 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  science  and  agricultu- 
ral experience.  But  now,  with  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  west,  and  the  prospect  of 
continued  low  prices,  is  the  very  time  when  every 
farmer  has  need  to  awake,  and  avail  himself  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  experience,  and  all  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  which  the  past 
has  developed.  In  short,  now  is  the  time  when 
the  very  perfection  of  art  should  be  combined 
with  science  and  sagacity,  in  order  to  ensure 
success  and  profit  in  agriculture. 

The  farmer  has  now  more  than  ever  before, 
need  to  understand  the  nature  and  condition  of 
his  soil,  and  the  best  means  of  renovating  and 
enriching  it;  the  nature  and  operation  of  mine- 
ral, animal  and  vegetable  manures,  and  their 
adaptation  to  different  crops;  the  extent  to  which 
labor  saving  machines  can  be  introduced  into 
his  business,  and,  in  short,  haw  to  produce  the 
most  and  the  best  of  every  thing  with  the  least 
possible  expense  and  labor. 

How  mistaken,  then,  that  policy  which  indu- 
ces farmers  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  means 
of  information,  from  motives  of  pretended  eco- 
nomy! Thousands  of  farmers,  the  past  winter, 
refused  to  purchase  a book,  or  even  to  subscribe 
for  a paper  devoted  to  their  interests,  because, 
forsooth,  “the  times  were  so  hard  that  they  must 
practice  economy!”  Out  upon  such  economy! 
we  say.  It  is  like  self-righteousness,  the  more 
you  have  of  it  the  worse  you  are  off.  These 
men  have  spent  their  long  winter  evenings  and 
stormy  days  moping  in  the  chimney  corner  and 
whining  about  hard  times,  while  they  ought  to 
be  storing  their  minds  with  science  and  useful 


knowledge,  thereby  increasing  their  powers  and 
means  of  success.  And  now  reader,  if  “thou 
art  the  man,”  we  beg  of  you  to  reflect  on  this 
subject,  and  .see  whether  you  are  practising  wise 
economy,  and  if  thou  art  not  the  man,  carry 
this  paper  to  your  neighbor  and  ask  him  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  give  you  his  opinion. 

New  Genesee  Farmer. 


Proper  age  for  Heifers  to  bring  Calves. 
— A Roxburg  subscriber  a.'^ks  our  opinion  as  to 
the  age  for  heifers  to  bring  their  first  calf.  He 
suggests  that  we  injure  our  stock  by  letting  the 
heifers  bear  too  early,  and  that  three  and  a half 
or  four  years  would  be  a better  age  than  an  ear- 
lier one. 

We  think  if  the  object  is  to  raise  large  cattle 
the  heifer  should  come  to  her  full  growth  before 
she  is  admitted  to  the  cow  family.  Bui  if  the 
great  object  is  milk  or  butter — if  it  is  desirable 
to  raise  the  greatest  quantity  possible  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  cow  and  to  the  food  she 
consumes,  the  heifer  should  come  forward  early. 
She  should  have  a calf  at  the  age  of  two,  or  two 
and  a half,  if  she  has  been  well  kept.  Her  milk 
vessels  will  then  be  large  in  proportion  to  her 
limbs.  Small  cows  almost  always  give  more 
milk,  in  proportion  to  size,  than  large  ones. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m..  May  23. 

Cotton — Our  market  remains  quite  inactive. 
The  transactions  since  the  accounts  have  been 
very  light.  A few  sales  have  been  made  at  a 
decline  of  from  § r@  J cent  from  the  highest 
rate.  The  quantity  offering  is  very  limited,  and 
although  our  stock  is  large,  not  more  than  one- 
third  in  store  is  on  planters’  account,  the  bal- 
ance is  held  by  our  home  speculators. 

Money — Exchange  on  all  the  northern  cities, 
Savannah  and  Charleston  is  abundant  at  par. 
Central  Bank  notes  are  in  good  demand  at  from 
18  I®  20  ^ cent  discount,  and  a large  amount 
may  be  sold  at  a less  rate  than  our  lowest  fig- 
ures. State  6 ^ cent  Bonds  are  much  enquired 
for.  Alabama  bank  notes  can  be  sold  for  15  ^ 
cent  discount. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Decatur  County,  Ga.,  May  15,  1843. 

Messrs.  Jones — I have  been  sometime  think- 
ing of  sending  you  some  of  my  ideas  in  a crude 
state  as  tiiey  are,  for  you  to  refine  them,  but  as 
I write  under  a fictitious  name,  I could  not  well 
afford  to  pay  the  postage  and  then  not  see  my 
name  in  print;  but  after  seeing  your  suggestion 
of  the  3d  in-tant,  for  planters  to  send  in  their 
plans  for  keeping  sweet  potatoes,  I could  with 
stand  the  temptation  no  longer,  and  as  I have 
been  a good  potato  grower,  keeper  and  eater,  I 
will  give  you  my  plan  for  making  and  keeping, 
which  differs  from  Mr.  McKinley’s  some.  I 
think^mine  the  better  way,  as  I cannot  conceive 
how  he  gets  his  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  af- 
ter he  makes  them,  which  he  tells  us  nothing 
about.  But  to  the  text. 

In  the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  with 
a good  season  in  the  ground,  I break  up  well, 
then  lay  off  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  throw  up 
a bed  of  four  furrows,  with  turn  plow,  same  as 
for  planting  cotton,  only  I am  more  careful  to 
bed  as  high  as  possible;  then,  after  first  rain, 
run  a scooter  furrow  in  middle  of  bed  and  drop 
the  potatoes  in  it  from  12  to  18  inches  apart, 
and  throw  up  with  turn  plow  as  before.  When 
up,  side  with  scooter  or  coulter,  and  throw  up 
balance  with  turn  plow;  afterwards  use  the 
turn  plow  altogether  until  the  vines  run  so  as 
to  be  in  the  way  too  much,  then,  when  a good 
season  is  in  the  ground,  draw  up  the  earth  un- 
der the  vines  so  as  to  make  a tolerable  ridge, 
and  you  will  have  a mellow  bed,  and  the  the  po- 
tatoes will  be  so  deep  in  it  as  not  to  be  inj  ured 
by  drouth  worse  than  the  surface  culture,  with 
the  advantage  that  you  have  the  mould  thrown 
next  the  potatoes,  and  a ridge  to  plow  down  to 
get  the  sweet  things,  which  do  with  along  scoot- 
er. If  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  let  them  lie 
in  the  field  all  night  to  get  cold.  Have  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  surface  scraped  off  at  the  place  of 
banking,  so  as  to  form  a circular  ridge  on  the 
out  edge,  and  fill  with  potatoes— making  the  hill 
as  sharp  at  top  as  the  potatoes  will  lie.  Lean 
corn  stalks,  clear  of  shuck,  cut  the  right  length, 

so  as  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  top  of  hill. 

Lean  them  up  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  at 
bottom,  so  as  to  keep  the  bark  from  the  potatoes. 
Cover  with  pine  bark,  and  then  with  earth  the 
thickness  of  the  breadth  of  a hoeblade,  laying  it 
up  with  the  edge  of  the  hoe  next  the  hiU.  Have 
the  bark  so  as  not  to  reach  beyond  the  top  of  the 
potatoes,  which  will  leave  an  opening  of  near  a 
oot  in  diameter  at  top,  for  the  escape  of  the 
heat  while  going  through  the  sweat.  Cover  the 


top  with  a piece  of  bark,  leaving  it  in  its  natu- 
ral shape,  (concave  side  down,)  to  turn  off  the 
rain,  and  a little  dirt  on  top  of  it  to  keep  it  there. 
There  are  but  two  months  out  of  the  twelve  but 
1 have  potatoes,  and  not  a few  kept  for  a rari- 
t}'-,  but  as  many  as  my  negroes  and  all  will  de- 
stroy, by  following  the  modus  operand!  above 
stated.  If  you  think  it  worth  a place  in  your 
Southern  Cultivator,  after  pruning  and  point- 
ing, give  it,  if  not,  throw  it  in  the  fire,  as  I do 
not  wish  to  see  any  thing  bad  (not  even  my 
own)  in  it. 

Mr.  McKinley’s  theory  of  mixing  earth  with 
potatoes,  I think  is  better  in  theory  than  pactice. 
I have  not  a doubt  but  they  would  keep  well, 
but  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  potatoes  never 
sweeten  until  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth 
and  put  where  they  keep  drj" — the  dryer  you 
keep  your  potatoes  the  sweeter  they  will  be. 

I have  tried  pine  straw  instead  of  stalks  in 
banking,  but  it  retains  too  much  of  the  moist- 
ure generated  in  the  bank,  and  causes  the  pota- 
toes to  rot.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  pine  sticks 
split  small,  would  be  better  than  stalks  to  lean 
around  the  bank. 

Yours,  &C.  AGRICOLA,  JR. 

P.  S.  To  keep  beef  fresh  for  eating,  sprinkle 
it  over  with  corn  meal  and  hang  it  up,  and  you 
need  not  fear  the  flies.  As  simple  as  it  is  try  it. 

Cracker’s  Neck,  Green  Co.,  Ga.,  ) 
May  15,  1843.  5 

Messrs.  Jones— In  the  last  Cultivator  I dis- 
cover an  answer  to  an  enquiry  made  by  Mr. 
Penniman  of  Col.  McKinley,  of  Lexington,  as 
to  the  best  method  of  keeping  potatoes  through 
the  winter,  and  as  it  seems  that  the  Colonel’s 
modus  operand!  proved  ineffectual,  I will  give 
you  my  mode,  which  has  never  failed  in  one 
instance  with  me,  last  winter  (which  was  very 
fatal)  not  excepted. 

After  digging  my  potatoes,  I raise  a mound 
of  loose  earth,  say  some  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  common  level,  upon  which  I pile  my 
potatoes  as  snug  as  possible,  say  40  or  50  bush- 
els to  the  bauK,  more  or  less,  it  matters  not.  I 
then  cover  them  completely  with  corn  stalks, 
placed  straight  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  cover  all  up  with  about  three  inches  of 
earth.  Some  leave  air  holes  at  the  top,  but  1 
find,  from  experience,  that  it  is  best  to  prevent 
all  accession  of  air  to  the  potato. 

I like  Col.  McKinley’s  mode  of  raising  them 
very  well,  and  have  adopted  it  this  year.  I se^ 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  admirably' 
I have  generally  planted  in  the  common  way, 
and  have  laised  enough  to  last  the  year  through. 
I have  now  plenty  of  as  fine  as  I ever  saw. 


My  method  has  been,  at  the  opening  of  spring 
to  raise  my  potatoes  from  the  banks  above  de- 
scribed, and  sun  them  until  perfectly  dry,  and 
then  place  them  in  an  upper  dry  room.  They 
have  always  kept  well  and  retained  all  their 
good  qualities  during  the  summer. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  COPELAND. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

The  succes  of  republican  institutions,  as  is 
conceded  b}'  all,  depends  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
If  they  are  intelligent  and  virtuous,  democracy 
is  a blessing;  but  if  they  are  ignorant  and  wick- 
ed, it  is  only  a curse,  and  as  much  more  dread- 
ful than  any  other  form  of  civil  government,  as 
a thousand  tyrants  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
one.  It  is  equally  conceded,  that  the  formation 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
young  is  committed  mainly  to  the  female  hand. 
The  mother  forms  the  character  of  the  future 
man;  the  sister  bends  the  fibres  that  are  here- 
atter  to  be  the  forest  tree.  The  wile  sways  the 
heart,  whose  energies  may  turn  lor  good  or  for 
evil,  the  destinies  ot  a nation.  Let  the  women 
of  a country  be  made  virtuous  and  intelligent, 
and  the  men  will  certainly  be  the  same.  The 
proper  education  of  a man  decides  the  welfare 
of  an  individual;  but  educate  a woman,  and  the 
interests  of  a whole  family  are  secured. 

If  this  be  so,  as  none  will  deny,  then  to  Amer- 
ican women,  more  than  to  any  other  on  earth, 
is  committed  the  exalted  privilege  of  extending 
over  the  world  those  blessed  influences  which 
are  to  renovate  degraded  man  and  “clothe  all 
climes  with  beauty.” 

No  American  woman  then,  has  any  occasion 
tor  feeling  that  hers  is  a humble  or  insignificant 
lot.  The  value  of  what  an  individual  accom- 
plishes, is  to  be  estimated  by  the  importance  of 
the  entei-prise  achieved,  and  not  by  the  particu- 
lar position  of  the  laborer.  The  drops  of  hea- 
ven which  freshen  the  earth,  are  each  of  equal 
value,  whether  they  fall  in  the  lowland  meadow 
or  the  princely  parterre.  The  builders  of  a 
temple  are  of  equal  importance,  whether  they 
labor  on  the  foundation  or  toil  upon  the  dome. 

Thus,  also,  with  the  labors  which  are  to  be 
made  effectual  in  the  regeneration  of  the  earth. 
And  it  is  by  forming  a habit  of  regarding  the  ap- 
parently insignificant  efforts  ot  each  isolated  la- 
borer, in  a comprehensive  manner,  as  indispen- 
sible  portions  of  a grand  result,  that  the  minds 
of  all,  however  humble  in  their  sphere  of  ser- 
vice, can  be  invigorated  and  cheered.  The  we= 
iHan  who  is  rearing  a family  of  children,  the 
woman  who  labors  in  the  school  room,  the  wo- 
man who,  in  her  retired  chamber,  earns  with 
her  needle,  the  mite  which  contributes  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  our  country; 
even  the  humble  domestic,  whose  example  and 
influence  may  be  moulding  and  forming  young 
minds,  while  her  faithful  services  sustain  a 
prosperous  domestic  state — each  and  all  may  be 
animated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
agents  in  accomplishing  the  greatest  wmrk  that 
was  ever  committed  to  human  responsibility. 
It  is  the  building  of  a glorious  temple,  whose 
base  shall  be  co-extensive  with  the  bounds  ot 
the  earth,  whose  summit  shall  pierce  the  skies, 
whose  splendor  shall  beam  on  all  lands;  and 
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those  who  hew  the  lowliest  stone,  as  much  as 
those  who  caive  the  highest  capital,  will  be 
equally  honored,  when  its  top  stone  shall  belaid, 
with  new  rejoicings  ol  the  morning  stars,  and 
shoutings  ol’  the  sons  of  God. — C.  jE.  Becdicr. 

■Whether  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  married 
or  single,  a woman  is  always  liable  to  be  called 
to  the  performance  of  every  kind  of  domestic 
duty,  as  well  as  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
family;  and  nothing  short  of  a know- 

ledge of  the  details  of  housekeeping,  can  ever 
make  those  duties  easy,  or  render  her  compe- 
tent to  direct  others  in  the  performance  of  them. 

All  moral  writers  on  female  character,  treat 
of  domestic  economy,  as  an  indispensible  part 
of  female  education;  and  this,  too,  in  the  old 
countries  of  Europe,  where  an  abundant  popu- 
lation and  the  institutions  ol  .society  render  it 
easy  to  .secure  the  service*  of  faithful  domestics. 

All  female  characters  that  are  held  up  to  ad- 
miration, whether  in  fiction  or  biography,  will 
be  found  to  po.ssess  these  domestic  accomplish- 
ments, and  if  they  are  considered  indispensable 
in  the  old  wo:  Id,  liow  much  more  are  they  need- 
ed in  this  land  of  independence,  where  riches 
cannot  exempt  the  mistress  ol  a lamily  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  aid,  and 
where  perpetual  change  ol  domestics,  renders 
perpetual  instruction  and  .superintendance  ne- 
cessary. 

Since,  then,  the  details  ol  go.ad  house  keep- 
ing must  be  included  in  a good  female  educa- 
tion, it  is  veiy  desirable  that  they  should  be  ac- 
quired when  young,  and  so  practiced  as  to  be- 
come easy,  and  to  be  performed  dexterously  and 
expeditiously. 

The  elegant  and  accomplished  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  who  figured  in  the  fashion- 
able, a.s"  well  as  the  literary  circles  of  her  time, 
has  said,  that  “the  mo.st  minute  details  ol  do- 
mestic economy  become  elegant  and  relined, 
when  they  are  ennobled  b}"  .sentiment;”  and  they 
are  truly  ennobled  when  either  Irom  a consider- 
ation for  a parent  or  love  to  a husband.  “To 
furnish  a room,”  says  the  same  lady,  “is  no 
longer  a common  place  affair,  shared  with  up- 
holsterers and  cabinet  makers,  it  i.s  decorating 
the  place  where  I am  to  meet  a friend  or  a lover. 
To  order  a dinner  is  not  merely  arranging  a 
meal  with  my  cook,  it  is  preparing  refreshment 
for  him  whom  I love.  These  necessary  occu- 
pations, viewed  in  this  light  by  a penson  capable 
of  strong  attachments,  are  so  many  pleasures, 
and  afford  her  far,  far  more  delight  than  the 
games  and  shows  which  conistitute  the  amuse- 
ment ol  the  world.”— -ycnc/ig  Lan’ins'  Pricn>l. 

OnTHF.  ClU.TIVATION  op  the  li.\SPBERllY. — 
The  plants  are  frequentl}"  set  out  in  light  and 
poor  soils,  crowded  together,  left  untriramed, 
choked  up  with  a profuse  growth  of  weak 
.stem.s,  and  what  little  Iruitthey  produce  is  near- 
ly dried  up,  from  the  arid  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed.  On  the  contrary,  in  cool,  deep 
and  moi.st  soils,  in  a sheltered  and  partially 
shaded  place,  the  plants  throw  up  suckers  to  the 
height  of  six  o'  eight  teet,  and  produce  a profu- 
sion of  large,  handsome,  and  well  liovored  ber- 
ries. So  well  assured  are  the  most  eminent 
English  cultivators  of  the  raspberry  ol  its  love 
of  a cool  and  moist  soil,  that  some  writers  have 
strenuously  recommended  the  use  of  bog  earth 
and  rotten  leaves,  in  the  place  of  the  richest 
loam.  Weare  well  assured  that  the mant'^m- 
plaints  which  are  made  of  the  meagre  produce 
of  many  raspberry  plantations  may  be  attribut- 
ed wholly  to  the  light  and  droughty  soils  in 
which  they  are  often  planted. 

A cool  aspect  is  of  material  consequence, 
and  to  secure  this  the  north  side  of  a fence  or 
trellis,  which  will  Ibrm  a screen  from  the  sun, 
is  the  most  favorable:  on  the  north  side  of  a 
shrubbery  or  row  of  fruit  trees  is  also  a suita- 
ble place.  If  neither  of  the.se  situations  is  to 
had,  an  open  spot  in  the  garden  may  be  chosen, 
always  being  careful  to  avoid  the  .south  or  east 
side  of  a fence.  A temporary  shade  may  be 
effected  in  the  o])en  garden  by  planting  a row  of 
running  beans  on  the  South  side. — Hovei/a  Ma^. 


CORN  STALK  SUGAR. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  published  a com- 
munication in  November  last  Irom  Mr.  W.  C. 
Rogers  on  the  subject  of  the  manulacture  of  Su- 
gar from  Corn  Stalks.  The  letter  below  irom 
the  same  source  lurther  explains  the  process,  and 
more  fully  describes  the  mill  used  for  extracting 
the  juice  Irom  the  stalk : 

Cauedonia,  Henry  County,  Tenn.,  > 
March  24,  1843.  3 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  various  letters  ask- 
ing information  about  the  construction  ol  Mr. 
Vaughan’s  Mill  for  making  sugar  from  Com 
stalks,  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  corn,  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  &c.  To  save  the  trouble 
of  future  enquiries,  I send  you  this  communica- 
tion, which  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in 
the  Banner. 

The  mill  is  composed  of  two  upright  rollers, 
one  58  inches  in  length,  the  other  4b,  which  are 
secured  by  a strong  frame  8 feet  long,  3 feet  wide 
and  30  inches  high;  17  cogs  on  one  roller  work 
in  an  equal  number  of  cogs  in  the  other,  and  are 
moved  by  a sweep;  the  short  roller  has  a body 
24  inches  long,  20  inches  diameter,  a neck  piece 
at  the  top  to  be  inserted  in  the  frame  8 inches  long, 
10  inches  diameter,  a cog  space  immediately  un- 
der the  top  neck  6 inches  long  and  17*  inches  di- 
ameter, and  a neck  at  bottom  8 inches  long,  10 
inches  diameter,  making  its  entire  length  40 
inches.  The  long  roller  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, with  similar  body,  neck  piece  and  cog 
pieces,  with  the  exception  that  12  inches  are  add- 
ed to  the  top  neck  of  the  long  roller  for  the  inser- 
tion oft  he  sweep. 

In  grinding,  the  stalks  are  passed  by  hand  be- 
tween the  rollers,  and  the  juice  is  squeezed  out 
on  their  passage.  If  not  sufficiently  pressed  out 
on  the  first  passage,  they  are  returned  a second 
time  between  the  rollers.  The  juice  is  caught 
by  the  bottom  piece  of  the  frame,  which  is  three 
feet  wide  like  a platform  and  sloping  on  one  side 
so  as  to  make  it  i un  out  into  a vessel  placed  there 
for  the  purpose. 

After  the  juice  is  obtained,  it  ought  not  to  stand 
more  than  an  hour  for  fear  of  fermentation.  It 
is  then  placed  over  the  fire  and  as  it  begins  to 
boil  carefully  skimmed.  W hen  boiling  the  scum 
should  be  rapidly  removed  as  it  rises. 

If  some  of  the  syrup  can  be  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  and  when  moderately  cool  a 
halt  inch  or  inch  long  can  be  drawn,  it  is  thought 
boiled  .sufficient.  If  you  wish  only  to  make  ay- 
rup  it  is  not  boiled  quite  so  much.  To  make  it 
grain  into  sugar  a lew  spoonfuls  of  limewater 
has  been  recommended. 

The  only  fixtures  used  by  Mr.  Vaughan  in 
boiling  were  a common  ten  gallon  pot  and  three 
other  puts  of  about  the  same  size.  The  process 
is  neither  intricate  nor  tedious.  Com  standing 
in  the  field  may  be  cut,  ground  up  and  converted 
into  elegant  syrup  in  three  or  four  hours. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  jirinciple  upon  which  the  mill  is  con- 
structed is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Webb’s  ol 
Delaware,  as  described  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator  for  1812,  with  the  excep- 
tion ol  the  dumb  returner  or  third  roller,  which 
is  not  found  in  Mr.  Vaughan’.s  mill.  The  pro- 
cess of  boiling  and  manufacture  is  the  same. — 
Neither  the  plan  of  the  mill  or  process  is  new; 
mills  •fa  similar  description  have  been  twedby 
planters  in  the  lower  part  of  Georgia  for  making 
sugar  and  rnola.sses  lor  the  last  twenty  3’ear.s. 
To  Mr.  Webbol  Delaware,  is,  however,  due  the 
great  credit  of  substitutingComstalks  for  canes. 

Is  it  profitable  7 is  a frequent  question.  Mr. 
Vaughan  thinks  he  can  make  .sixty  gallons  of 
molassess  per  acre,  which,  at  present  prices  re- 
tailing in  this  neighborhood,  would  yield  a pro- 
fit of  25  or  30  dollars. 

When  the  manufacture  becomes  common  in 
the  West,  such  is  our  unbounded  capacity  for 
making  corn,  of  course  the  profits  would  be  no- 
minal. But  if  only  made  for  family  u.se,  it  will 
be  a great  saving,  and  become,  w'hen  we  get  in 
the  way  of  making  plenty  of  molasses,  an  actu- 
al blessing  to  children  and  negroes.  Three  davs 
are  sufficient  to  grind  up  and  make  00  gallons 


of  molasses,  and  the  work  will  come  on  at  a sea- 
son when  the  time  can  be  easily  .spared.  The 
refuse  juice  is  alone  valuable  for  making  a most 
grateful  beer  and  good  vinegar. 

As  to  making  sugar,  Mr.  Vaughan  failed  in 
the  last  year,  but  w'ill  plant  15  acres  the  present 
spring  and  “try  again.”  The  supposed  causes  of 
his  failure  I gave  you  in  ray  communication  of 
October  last. 

The  corn  I had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion, is  the  common  sort  of  corn,  planted  and 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  any  corn,  with  the 
exception  of  removing  the  shoots  as  they  appear. 
Mr.  Vaughan  cut  his  corn  as  the  fodder  began 
to  ripen,  at  which  time  he  thought  the  juice 
would  be  most  apt  to  be  matured;  of  course  he 
stripped  off  the  fodder  before  he  cut  it.  Cost  of 
Mill,  $G. 


SUGAR  FROM  CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal: 

Sir — When  the  fact  was  announced  that  corn 
stalks  were  quite  equal  to  the  cane  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
our  farmers  would  immediately  avail  them- 
selves of  so  great  a discover)"  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  But  we  find  that  nothing 
but  occular  demonstration  will  induce  people, 
in  such  times  as  the  present,  to  engage  in  any 
new  enterprise,  however  feasible  of  promising 
beneficial  resulls.  It  was  with  that  view"  1 pmt 
up  a mill  last  season  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a trial  on  this  .subject,  and  the  issue  of  my  expe- 
riments prove  all  that  had  been  befi  re  stated  to 
be  true,  and  more,  lor  the  fact  was  established 
to  my  satisfaetkn,  that  sugar,  or  at  any  rate, 
first  rate  molasses,  may  be  made  from  corn 
stalks,  after  the  corn  has  come  sufficiently  to 
maturity  to  be  fed  to  swine. 

1 found  that  corn  stalks  contained  va.stly  more 
saccharine  mattert  ban  I had  supposed  possible. 
The  expres.sed  juice  indicated  nine  degrees  of 
the  sachrometer,  and  one  gallon  produced  more 
than  one  pound  of  sugar,  which  is  more  than  is 
usually  made  from  the  Cane. 

I obtained  last  season  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  molasses,  but  only  a small  part  of  it 
granulated,  owing  to  my  letting  the  ears  of  corn 
ripen  too  fully  on  the  stalk,  or  to  an  imperfect 
method  of  manufacture,  or  to  both.  But  that 
which  (lid  not  granulate  was  an  excellent  article 
for  family  u.se,  of  a most  delicious  flavor,  and, 
as  we  found  by  experience,  very  Avholesome. 

I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  .su- 
gar can  be  obtained  from  a given  quantity  of 
ground,  but  I do  knorv  that  the  product  will  be 
abundant,  and  I firmly  believe  that  the  time  w"ill 
.soon  arrive  when  this  indispensable  article  ot 
domestic  economy  will  be  produced  among  us. 

The  mill  that  I used  to  crush  the  stalks  and 
extract  the  juice,  w"as  made  somewhat  like  a ci- 
der mill — the  rollers  are  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, Gwo  feet  would  be  better,)  twenty  inches 
in  length,  made  of  wood  and  connected  together 
with  cog.s;  the  gudgeons  at  the  bottom  are  made 
of  iron,  tw"0  inches  in  diameter. 

One  horse  turns  the  mill  withea.se.  A wood- 
en mill  that  any  carpenter  can  make,  will  be 
sufficient  for  a 'whole  neighborhood;  but  when 
the  bu.Ane.ss  is  conducted  upon  a large  scale, 
iron  cylenders  would  be  preferable. 

In  .straining,  clarifying  and  boiling  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  I designed  to  follow"  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Webb,  which  have  been  so  fully  pub- 
lished that  the)"  need  not  he  repeated.  I made  a 
mistake,  however,  and  used  too  much  lime, 
which  is  indicated  in  the  sample  I sent  you.  I 
am  now  of  ('pinion  that  one  spoonful  of  lime 
water  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream  is  suffi- 
cient for  a gallon  of  juice;  this  however  can  be 
best  determined  by  experience. 

The  boiling  was  done  in  iron  kettles  hung 
over  a fire,  out  of  doors,  and  I found  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  burning  of  the  syrup  on  the  sides  < f 
the  kettfes,  by  which  a part  was  decomposed 
and  became  like  wax,  and  this  again  mixing 
witli  the  whole  mass  undoubtedly  tended  to  pre- 
vent cryslalization.  Molasses  may  be  made  in 
this  way,  but  for  making  sugar  suitable  boilers 
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should  be  set  ia  brick  work  so  that  the  fire  shall 
only  come  in  contact  with  the  bottom. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  maize,  like  that  of 
the  cane,  is  impure  when  it  comes  from  the  mill, 
as  a portion  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  stalk  neces- 
sarily .nixes  with  the  liquor  in  the  operation  of 
obtaining  it,  and  these  must  be  separated  in  or- 
der to  en  ure  good  results.  The  object  of  using 
lime  i.s  to  effect  that  purpose  and  to  neutralize 
the  acid  the  juice  is  supposed  to  contain. 

And  here  I will  express  an  opinion  that  I 
have  foi  med  in  part  from  observation,  and  that 
is,  that  if  the  expressed  juice  is  suffered  to  stand 
a certain  time  in  a large  open  vessel,  after  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  the  heavier  parts  of  the  fe- 
culencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
wilt  float  on  the  surface,  and  when  the  liquor  is 
drawn  of!',  it  will  be  nearly  free  from  impurities. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  a great  object 
will  be  gained  with  little  trouble;  the  only  thing 
that  can  prevent  success  in  this  mode  ol  treating 
the  liquor,  will  be  the  commencement  of  fer- 
mentation—this  I think  will  not  occur  in  our 
climate,  at  the  season  we  should  make  sugar. — 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  my  operations,  I 
adopted  the  course  above  mentioned  with  my 
syrup;  what  I boiled  into  syrup  in  one  day,  I let 
stand  to  settle  till  the  next  before  being  made 
into  sugar  at  all. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting  corn  for  this 
purpo.se,  I have  not  much  experience.  The 
small  patch  I planted  last  year  was  done  late, 
so  that  it  did  not  come  to  maturity;  but  I intend 
to  plant  some  this  year  and  have  the  rows  about 
three  ieet  apart,  and  drop  the  corn  in  drills  from 
one  to  two  inches  apart. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I must  take  the  liberty 
to  urge  3mu  to  call  the  attention  ol  your  readers 
to  this  important  matter  as  planting  time  is  ap- 
praaching,  and  there  ought  to  be  thousands  of 
acres  devoted  to  this  culture  this  spring. 

Yours,  &C.,  S.  BALDWIN. 

Cattle  and  horses  readily  eat  the  refuse  of  the 
mill.  By  permitting  it  to  cure  and  adding  a lit- 
tle salt  to  the  heap,  it  makes  first  rate  winter 
fodder.  Nothing,  either  of  leaves,  tassel  or 
stalk  is  lost.  All  is  saved. 


NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

Our  e.stimate  of  the  nutritive  value  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  is  generally  of  a very  vague 
and  indefinite  character;  the  ordinary  farmer 
can  estimate  the  effect  of  different  supplies  only 
by  long  and  close  observation;  and  indeed  the 
health  and  growth  of  his  stock  is  liable  to  be 
effected  by  so  many  causes,  over  and  above  the 
food  they  eat,  that  the  result  of  his  observations, 
even  when  closely  made,  maybe  far  from  satis- 
factory. It  would  be  a great  thing  then,  if  by 
chemical  analysis  we  could  discover  exactly  the 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  food;  in  produc- 
ing for  market,  no  such  investigation  is  requir- 
ed, the  best  test  of  a saleable  product  being  its 
market  price;  but  a farmer  wants  to  know  wheth- 
er to  cudivate  an  acre  of  land  in  potatoes,  or 
carrots,  or  sugar  beets,  or  whether  old-fashioned 
Indian  com  is  not  more  profitable  than  any  of 
them.  He  can  calculate  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation of  each;  he  can  estimate  the  quantity  of 
product  in  each,  and  if  he  could  ascertain  the 
comparative  nutriment  of  each,  he  could  at  once 
draw  a thorough  comparison  between  them. — 
Vegetable  substances,  it  has  been  long  known, 
consist,  invariably,  of  certain  constituents,  as 
gluten,  albumen,  gum,  starch,  water,  salts,  &c. 
in  different  proportions.  Some  of  these  princi- 
ples are  known  to  be  more,  and  some  less,  use- 
ful in  suppljnng  the  animal  economy:  the  glu- 
ten, albumen,  &c.  it  is  said  are  converted  by  the 
vital  functions  into  flesh,  whilst  the  gum,  starch, 
sugar,  &c.  are  only  u.seful  in  creating  fat.  It 
would  seem  then,  that  we  would  have  only  to 
-ascertain  the  proportions  of  each  constituent  in 
a given  substance,  which  chemical  analysis  will 
always  do,  to  tell  exactly  for  what  purpose  it  is 
adapted.  Accordingly,  scientific  men,  from  time 
to  time,  have  endeavored  to  obtain  this  estimate 
by  analysis:  but  unfortunately  not  always  with 
the  same  results.  Indeed,  we  presume,  that  the 


constituents  of  a vegetable  will  vary,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  with  the  climate  and  soil  in  which 
it  is  raised,  and  we  presume  too,  that  these  con- 
stituents may,  in  a measure,  be  differently  ap- 
propriated by  the  digestive  organs  of  different 
animals.  Moreover,  so  intricate  and  complex 
is  the  chemical  action  of  compound  substances, 
e.specially  when  subjected  to  vital  action,  that 
nothing  can  be  predicted  without  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  all  the  constituents  present  in  any  given 
case.  Although  the.se  circumstances,  unfortu- 
nately, render  the  deductions  from  chemical  an- 
alysis even  more  uncertain  than  those  drawn 
from  common  observation,  yet  the  use  of  both 
methods  may  lead  to  more  certainty  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  sole  application  of  either. 
We  give  to  our  readers,  therefore,  the  latest  es- 
timates of  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  Bous- 
singault,  on  some  important  points.  He  found 
that  the  nutrative  properties  of 


100  bus.  beans  was  equal  to  120  bus 

yellow  peas. 

100  “ 

“ “ 191  “ 

wheat. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 200  “ 

rye. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 232  “ 

barley. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 240  “ 

Indian  corn. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 1096  “ 

potatoes. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 1361  “ 

caiTots. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 1446  “ 

cabbage. 

100  “ “ 

“ “ 2333  “ 

turneps. 

Dr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  has  also  lately 
made  a comparative  analj’sis  of  corn,  ruta  baga, 
and  potatoes,  from  which  he  has  deduced  the 
following  table: 


100  lbs  of  Corn.  Ruta  Baga.  Potatoes. 

fresh  dug.  fresh  dug. 


Contain  of  flesh  form- 
ing principles;  glut- 
en, albumen,  &c.  1.26 

Fat  forming  principles; 
gum,  starch,  sugar, 
woody  fibre,  oil,  &c.  83.43 
Water,  9. 

Salts,  1.31 


1,  2.07 


13.  24.34 

85.  72. 

1.  1.39 


For  the  growth  of  animals  and  the  formation 
of  flesh,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Dr.  Dana  places  a 
very  low  estimate  upon  Indian  corn;  whilst  he 
esteems  it  very  highly  for  the  formation  of  fat. 
Without  drawing  this  distinction  between  fat 
and  flesh,  Boussingault  estimates  its  nutritive 
properties  infinitely  above  both  potatoes  and 
turneps. — Southern  Planter. 

CHARCOAL  AS  A MANURE. 


I have  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  char- 
coal as  a manure,  and  fully  concur  with  Mr. 
Hepburn  in  its  being  a valuable  and  durable 
manure;  but  whether  it  might  not  require  so 
great  a quantity  of  coal  in  order  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  as  to  make  it  expen- 
sive, I have  my  doubts;  but  I am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  the  coal  dust  left  on  the  coal  beds 
(or  hearths,  as  Hepburn  calls  them,)  and  the 
dust  or  fine  coal  which  may  be  found  in  large 
quantities  about  iron  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  all  places  where  there  is  dealing  in 
coal,  may  be  applied  to  profit  as  a manure. — 
The  farm  which  1 occupy  was  mostly  cleared 
by  coaling  the  timber,  consequently  these  beds 
are  numerous,  and  fourteen  years  1 have  tilled 
one  or  more  fields,  where  there  were  more  or 
less  of  those  beds,  and  such  places  have  never 
failed  to  produce  as  large  crops  as  I could  wish. 
These  beds  in  consequence  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  fine  coal  left  on  the  ground,  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  fire  or  some 
other  cause  unknowm  to  me,  will  not  produce 
anything  for  several  years,  unless  it  is  carted 
away;  therefore  in  order  to  obtain  a crop  on  any 
such  places,  and  benefit  other  lands  by  the  ap 
plication  of  the  du.st  and  fine  coal,  carting  be- 
comes necessary.  I applied  two  loads  this  sea- 
son from  a bed  made  last  fall,  and  I think  from 
the  large  growth  of  wheat  straw  produced  w'here 
it  was  applied,  and  the  present  appearance  of 
the  gra.ss,  it  is  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  good 
stable  manure.  I have  never  suffered  by  the 
depredations  of  the  com- worm,  wheie  coal  dust 
has  been  applied  thoroughly  as  a manure,  and 
as  for  its  durability,  there  is  no  question;  for,  in 
my  cornfield  this  year,  there  is  one  ol  those  beds 


^hat  was  made  twenty  four  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  either  in  grain  or  grass  ever  since.  And 
did  the  rest  of  the  field  look  as  promising,  I 
should  be  assured  it  would  yield  ninety  or  a 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.  1 intend  appl^’ing 
this  dust  thoroughly  to  my  garden  this  fall,  and 
if  I thereby  increase  its  productiveness,  and  de- 
stroy the  habitations  of  worms,  and  other  in- 
sects, that  prey  upon  vegetation,  I think  I shall 
ba  amply  repaid  for  the  outlay. 

LEWLS  EAMES. 

Central  N.  Y.  Farmer. 


TANNERS’  BARK. 

Mr.  Editor — I wish  to  inquii’e  whether  tan- 
ner’s bark  can  be  used  as  a manure?  By  favor- 
ing me  with  a speedy  answer  you  will  oblige, 
Your’s  sicerely,  cortex. 

W , March  10,  1843. 

Reply. — Bark  fresh  from  the  tan  pit  will  de- 
stroy vegetation  as  readily  as  salt.  Il  hauled 
into  the  cow  3'ards,  however,  and  suffered  to  re- 
main a year  or  so,  it  will  become  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  may  be  applied  advantageously  to 
soils  ol  almost  every  kind.  It  operates  me- 
chanically, and  is  beneficial  on  lands  naturally 
wet  and  viscid,  and  in  which  there  is  a supera- 
bundance or  excess  of  clay. — Maine  Cullivaior. 

Tan  may  be  used  fre.sh  from  the  pit,  if  used 
sparingl3',  without  doing  any  injury;  ii  used  in 
excess,  it  will,  like  salt,  destroy  vegetation.  In 
moderation  both  are  excellent  manures.  As  an 
amender  of  a stiff  clay  soil,  w’e  know’  of  nothing 
better  than  tanner’s  bark:  when  spread  over  cow 
3'ards  or  pig  pens  it  is  invaluable  as  an  absorb- 
ent, and  w’hen,  alter  a single  season,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  other  substances  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent manure:  when  mixed  in  the  Ibllowing 
proportions,  200  bushels  tanner’s  bark,  20  ot 
lime  and  50  of  ashes,  and  suffered  to  remain  a 
month  or  so  in  the  heap,  the  mixture,  after  be- 
ing turned  over  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
foi  ms  as  good  a manure  as  any  farmer  need  de- 
sire to  put  on  an  acre  ol  ground. — Am.  Farmer. 


Economy  in  feeding  Cattle. — Our  worthy 
neighbor  and  ancient  citizen,  Mr.  Jas.  Boat- 
wright, w’hose  active  mind  scorns  the  repose  so 
congenial  to  his  advanced  age,  after  a life  of  in- 
dustry and  usefulness,  still  hnds  pleasure  in  tax- 
ing his  mechanical  powders  in  order  to  be  useful. 
He  has  recently  invented,  and  has  now  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  the  most  complete  and  simple 
machines  for  grinding  corn,  either  in  the  cob  lor 
feeding  cattle,  or  for  meal  or  grist,  that  w’e  have 
ever  witnessed  in  operation.  The  mill  is  form- 
ed with  two  common  granite  stones  in  an  up- 
wuight  position  on  a gudgeon  connected  with  a 
wheel,  to  which  is  applied  the  power  of  a four 
horse  steam  engine  that  was  formerly  provided 
and  is  still  used  in  his  cotton  gin  manufactory 
for  turning,  and  he  is  enabled  to  grind  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  per  da3’  with  the  labor  of 
one  man  to  feed  it!  The  whole  is  fitted  up  in 
the  cellar  of  his  gin  shop.  The  corn  and  cob 
are  both  ground  up  together,  and  makes  most 
nutricious  food  for  cattle.  By  this  process  a 
saving  of  at  least  one  third  is  made  in  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  peas, 
and  can  be  purchased  at  the  mill  lor  37|  cents 
per  bushel.  Attached  to  the  machinery  is  also 
another  pair  of  stones  which  turns  out  as  beau- 
tiful meal  as  we  desire  to  use.  Our  fellow  citi- 
zens will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  this  cheap  food  for  hor- 
ses and  cows  and  corn  meal  for  table  use. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Chronicle. 


• Substitute  for  Cream. — Beat  up  the  whole 
of  a fresh  egg  in  a basin  and  then  pour  boiling 
tea  over  it  gradually  to  prevent  its  curdling.  In 
flavor  and  richness  this  preparation  closely  re- 
sembles cream. — Southern  Planter. 


Salt  your  Cows. — All  cattle  need  more  salt 
when  they  are  first  turned  to  grass  than  after- 
wards. Let  them  have  access  to  it  twice  a week 
in  May  and  June. 
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ADDRESS 

Of  Col.  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  (President,) 

Delivered  before  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and 

Botanical  Society  of  Jetferson  College,  and  a numer- 
ous assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  Wash- 
ington, Mississippi,  April  iS,  1843. 

* * The  first  place  in  the  primary  produc- 

tion of  those  material  objects  suited  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  is  assigned  to  the  husbandman. — 
Contributing  most  largely  to  the  necessities  of 
all  classes,  he  is  the  least  dependent  upon  the 
labors  or  productions  of  others;  and  although 
this  very  independence  may  perhaps  retard  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  by  repelling  or  reject- 
ing the  adventitious  aids  of  science,  which  are 
constantly  accelerating  and  perfecting  most 
other  pursuits;  still,  the  benerits  conferred  by 
agriculture,  even  in  a rude  and  unimproved 
state,  are  so  numerous  and  important,  as  to  en- 
title its  votaries  to  a high  consideration,  and  in- 
sure them  great  respect.  Few,  it  is  true,  are  ed- 
ucated for  planters,  or  receive  that  kind  of  men- 
tal culture  the  most  suited  to  that  pursuit.  Many 
who  pursue  it,  are  learned  to  a degree  calcula- 
ted to  adorn  the  most  respectable  and  liberal 
professions;  yet  in  their  scholastic  course,  have 
gained  little  more,  in  reference  to  husband- 
ry, than  a few  glimpses  of  pastoral  life,  glean- 
ed from  their  early  classics.  Upon  such,  the 
influence  of  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
Agriculture,  is  not  less  salutary  than  upon  the 
unlettered  farmer.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  supply  such  delects  of  early  education,  and 
to  stimulate  a spirit  of  investigation  and  in- 
quirjL 

To  a cultivated  mind,  imbued  with  science, 
how  instructive,  lor  example,  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  vegetable  matter. 

In  every  stage,  Irom  the  gem  of  the  seed  de- 
posited in  the  earth,  the  expanding  leaves  and 
opening  flowers,  to  the  maturing  and  ripened 
fruit,  it  excites  surprise,  and  challenges  admira- 
tion. In  the  season  of  returning  life,  when  dor- 
mant nature,  awakened  from  repose,  reflects  its 
cheerlul  smiles,  warmed  by  the  influence  of  the 
orb  of  day,  the  excited  sap  ascends,  It  circu- 
lates through  innumerable  flbres,  courses  thro’ 
thousands  of  little  tubes,  or  pores,  too  minute 
lor  the  unaided  eye,  delicately,  yet  perfectly,  or- 
ganized and  arranged,  peiforming  offices  equi- 
valent to  veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  frame, 
extends  through  all  the  branches,  and  nourishes 
the  unfolding  buds.  This  circulation,  or  cur- 
rent, whic'.i  in  some  plants  can  clearly  be  seen, 
Avith  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  forms  the  bark, 
and  marks  the  age  of  trees,  with  a layer  for  ev- 
ery 5"ear.  Banqueting  in  morning  dews,  the 
same  warming  and  illuminating  influence  pen- 
cils a tint  on  every  florver,  and  paints  the  ripen- 
ed fruit.  In  this  fluid,  or  juice,  as  various  in 
color  as  in  taste,  the  principal  medicinal  virtues 
chiefly  reside.  In  some  it  is  sweet;  in  others, 
acrid  and  corrosive,  bitter  or  acid,  aromatic  or 
narcotic.  The  sugar  maple,  the  cinnamon  and 
the  poppy,  furnsh  some  examples  of  these  pro- 
perties; whilst  the  dye-woods,  the  beet,  and  oth- 
er vegetables,  exhibit  it  in  all  the  varieties  of  co- 
lor. As  a knowledge  of  the  curious  structure 
and  wonderful  functions  of  vegetable  life  is  un- 
folded, the  character  and  habits,  the  affinities 
and  antipathies  of  plants  understood,  it  maj’’  oft 
times  be  discovered  that  the  prevailing  system 
of  treatment  or  cultivation,  injudicious  and  at- 
tended by  a wasteful  expenditure  of  labor,  in 
actuall}'  stinting  and  restraining  their  produc- 
tivene.ss.  A mind  thus  awakened  and  directed, 
will  not  rest  content  with  ob.servations  on  vege- 
table physiology  alone.  It  will  look  further  into 
the  wide  and  interes  ting  field  ol  investigation, 
afi-d  explore  the  mysteries  of  Agricultural  chem- 
istry and  geolog}q  in  quest  of  those  laws  and 
principles  which  must  govern  the  various  ope- 
rations of  the  successful  cultivator.  To  distin- 
guish merely  between  a fertile  soil  and  a poor 
one,  will  not  satis.ly  such  an  inquirer.  A thor- 
ough knowledge  of  ihe  constituents  of  soils  will 
be  sought  after,  their  properties  and  combina- 
tions inv^estigated,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
various  elements  of  which  these  are  composed. 


will  best  sustain,  stimulate  and  mature  the  va- 
rious plants,  the  objects  of  our  cultivation  and 
care,  will  be  carefully  examined.  The  very  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  thrive,  and  the  gases 
they  inhale  or  imbibe,  will  be  analysed.  Chem- 
ical changes  are  continually  going  on  in  the  ma- 
terials in  which  the  planter  operates,  and  a fail- 
ure to  take  advantage  of  them,  from  ignorance 
or  neglect,  occasions  great  losses.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  valuable  or  essential  properties  of  the 
soil  are  taken  from  it,  in  its  vegetable  product, 
must  it  be  restored  in  some  form;  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  best  manner  of  applying  and  assi- 
milating the  requisite  ingredients,  and  of  pro- 
moting and  regulating  the  proper  chemical  ac- 
tion, is  among  the  most  valuable  acquirements 
of  the  the  farmer.  In  such  investigations,  ma- 
ny ol  the  most  learned  and  judicious  men  ol 
our  age  are  activel}'^  engaged.  At  no  former 
period  has  science  contributed  so  extensively 
and  beneficially  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture;  or 
has  more  important  and  valuable  discoveries 
and  improvements  been  made,  than  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  That  the  abstruse  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples fiom  which  these  improvejnents  have 
been  deduced,  should  be  understood,  or  even  in- 
vesligated  by  all,  is  not  to  be  expected;  nay,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should.  Many  who 
deride  such  studies  as  idle  and  visionary,  will 
nevertheless  adopt,  from  the  experience  and 
practice  of  others,  improved  processes  in  culti- 
vation and  domestic  econorpy,  without  troubling 
themselves  with  the  rationale  ol  their  operation; 
and  whilst  loudly  contemning  the  vksionary  stu- 
dies of  the  scientific,  be  successfully,  though 
unconsciously,  demon.strating  their  value  and 
utility — as  much  to  their  surprise,  perhaps,  as 
the  plain  farmer,  w^ho,  whilst  vaunting  the  mer- 
its of  his  favorite  plough,  (a  miracle  ol  perlec- 
tion  in  his  estimation,)  found  himself  uncon- 
sciously ridiculing  and  undervaluing  the  studies 
and  investigations  in  mechanics,  of  the  very 
man  who  had  invented  and  constructed  it. 

A system  of  cultivation,  or  some  process  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  may  sometimes  be 
adopted  by  chance,  or  suggested  by  convenience. 
That  such  is  the  case,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve. That  it  may  not  always  be  calculated  to 
insure  the  best  results,  or  have  had  its  founda- 
tion on  any  known  or  tried  principle  or  experi- 
ment which  recommended  it  to  use;  yet  it  may 
become  the  prevailing  system,  almost  universal- 
ly adopted,  and  be  long  persevered  in,  with  such 
tenacity  as  almost  to  preclude  anj'-  modification 
or  improvement.  A discovery  has  recently  been 
made,  (I  term  it  a discovery,  for  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  surely  is  little  else,)  which  goes 
far  to  illustrate  and  establish  this  position. 

The  Cotton  Plant  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  States  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
for  a long  period  there  has  been  no  process  more 
generally  adopted  and  uniformly  followed,  than 
that  pursued,  in  which  the  principle  seems  to 
be,  to  culfivate  the  greate.st  possible  quantity  of 
land  in  cotton  to  a given  force.  Now,  a planter 
in  Alabama,  Dr.  Cloud,  acting  on  an  opposite 
system,  has  endeavored  to  obtainfrom  the  small- 
e.st  space  the  greatest  product.  The  result  of 
his  experiment,  the  past  season,  5989  pounds  to 
the  acre,  is  truly  astounding,  and  being  accom- 
plished on  land  of  inferior  quality,  originally 
of  pine  and  black-jack  growth,  is  the  more  so. 
From  his  statement,  published  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  and  copied  into  many  other  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  it  would  .seem  that  his  system 
of  planting  and  cultivation  will  ensure  apio- 
duct  of  near  four  bales  to  the  acre;  and  although 
this  may  seem  incredible,  other  experiments,  on 
a smaller  scale,  it  is  said,  have  demonstrated 
that  nearly  double  that  quantity  may  be  produ- 
ced. A detail  of  the  AAdiole  proce.ss,  and  mode 
of  operation,  by  which  this  is  effected,  would 
doubtless  possess  more  valse  than  any  thing  I 
can  say,  did  my  space  allow  of  it.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  state,  that  it  proposes  to  restrict  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  to  three  or  four  acres  to  the 
hand,  whieh  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
the  consumption,  and  to  suppl}’’  the  demand,  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  reduce  the  proportion 


of  the  inferior  article,  and  to  effect  his  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  or  the  capital  engagea  in  its 
production.  The  system  favors  the  natural  ar- 
borescent growth  of  the  plant,  and  a mure  per- 
fect development  of  its  staple,  which  v ill  great- 
ly influence  its  market  value.  At  a period  like 
the  present,  when  the  production  of  cuUuii  is  so 
redundant,  the  price  so  depressed,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  staple  so  greatly  impaired, 
the  system  pursued  by  Dr.  Cloud  commends  it- 
sell  to  adoptation  with  irresistible  force.  If  we 
look  forward  to  the  future,  what  prospect  of  re- 
muneration gleets  the  cotton  planter. 

Admitting  the  East  India  experiment  to  be  a 
failure,  that  no  fear  of  successful  competition 
exists  in  that  quarter,  still  xve  see  in  the  assu- 
rance of  an  increased  production  of  our  staple 
at  home,  fearful  indications  of  a continued,  if 
not  a further  depression  of  its  value.  View  the 
active  and  earnest  preparations  making  every- 
where, to  make  good  in  the  coming  crop,  by 
quantity,  the  reduction  of  price.  See  the  wide 
alluvial  plains  on  our  borders,  to  what  extent 
they  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  into  cul- 
tivation Avithin  the  past  year.  Look  at  the  mid- 
die and  northern  portions  of  our  Slate,  last  }'ear 
cheerless,  desolate  and  abandoned,  now  filled  by 
emigration — scarcely  a plantation  untenanted; 
all— all  intent  on  cotton.  Happily,  Ave  haA'e 
learned  wisdom  enough  in  our  adversity,  to  pro- 
Aude  at  home  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
but  the  extent  to  which  we  are  still  dependant 
on  foreign  supply,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
coun’rjq  is  appalling. 

The  cost  of  horses  and  mules,  farming  im- 
plements, bagging  and  rope,  pork  and  clothing, 
still  required,  forms  a most  formidable  aggre- 
grate  drained  from  our  resources.  It  may  be 
saidthattl  o.se  ardcles  are  noAV  cheap;  yet  do 
they  not  bear  the  same  proportion  as  formerl}', 
to  our  means  of  purchasing,  or  the  value  of  our 
staple!  Surely,  it  is  time  to  seek  out  other  sour- 
ces of  Avealth,  and  new  objects  of  industry. — 
Fortunately,  few  countries  are  more  favored  in 
this  respect  than  ours,  in  its  adaptation  of  soil 
and  climate,  to  the  production  of  many  articles 
for  AA'hich  we  have  an  ample  demand  at  home. 
In  the  rearing  of  horses  and  mules,  the  groAving 
of  wool,  the  cultivation  of  silk,  rice,  indigo  and 
tobacco,  AA'e  have  a choice  of  remunerating  and 
profitable  products,  to  divide  our  attention,  with 
the  production  of  our  present  staple. 

The  rice  planters  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, are  noAV  accounted  the  most  prosperous  ag- 
riculturalists in  the  Union,  and  though  this  pro- 
duct may  not  be  generally  suited  to  our  uplands, 
still  Ave  possess  extensive  tracts  well  adapted  to 
its  growth. 

Silks,  to  the  value  of  tAA^enty  millions,  are  an- 
nually importei  into  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land imports  nearly  that  amount  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  our  own  country  is  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  its  production  than  France,  from 
AA'hich  much  of  it  is  derived.  It  Avould  prove 
the  lightest  and  most  lucratiAm  employment  we 
could  adopt. 

Sheep  hu.sbandry  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
will  soon  form  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Tobacco  and  indigo,  once  the  staples  of  the 
country,  could  be  advantageously  raised.  Re- 
cent discoA^eries  and  improvements  remoA'e  the 
objection  to  the  latter,  since  the  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome  process  of  manufacturing  it  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  a sufficient  demand  ex- 
isting for  the  plant  in  its  dried  or  cured  state. 

Many  .successful  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  State  of  Ncav  York,  and  other  .sections  of 
the  country,  in  making  sugar  and  .syrup  from 
the  stalk  of  the  Indian  corn.  It  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose  than  the  maple  or  beet,  and 
it  is  thought,  when  the  process  is  perfected,  Avill 
not  prove  inferior  to  the  cane  itself. 

With  such  resources,  need  the  planter  des- 
pond! Combining  within  the  scope  of  his  ope- 
rations so  many  elements  of  independence,  the 
exercise  ol  prudence,  industry"  and  economy  are 
onl}’’  nece.ssarA’'  to  insure  competence  and  pros- 
perity. * " * * * * 

Though  peculiarly  suited  to  the  care  and  nur- 
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tureof  woman,  she  is  not  alone  in  her  admira- 
tion ot'  flowers. 

Man,  in  the  rudeness  of  his  nature,  may  in- 
deed deny  the  solt  impeachment;  and,  “as  out- 
ward lile  requires  them  not,  ask  wherefore 
were  they  made?’  Yet,  disguise  it  as  he  may, 
with  the  gentle  Mary  Howitt,  his  heart  re- 
sponds— 

“To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  beautify  the  earth.” 

It  is  useless  to  dent^  it,  those  fragile  and  fra- 
grant gifts,  so  delicate  in  texture  and  beautiful 
in  form,  so  exquisite  in  bloom  and  enchanting 
in  sweetness,  are  too  intimately  associated  with 
the  purity  and  loveliness  of  woman,  not  to  at- 
tract our  regard,  and  command  our  admiration. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  where  man 
has  advanced  beyond  the  savage  state  the  beau- 
tiful gifts  of  Flora  will  be  admired,  preserved 
and  cherished;  and  oft-times,  with  a yet  holier 
and  deeper  feeling,  will  be  reverenced  as  the 
-smiles  which  Deity  sheds  on  earth.  Permit 
me,  my  fair  auditors,  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  for  your  attendance,  and  the  inter- 
est you  manifest  in  our  success.  Cheered  and 
encouraged  by  your  approbation  and  presence, 
our  Fair  becomes  truly  the  Planters’  Jubilee — a 
pleasant  reunion  of  friends.  On  a former  occa- 
sion, the  conviction  was  expres.sed,  that  to  your 
countenance  and  encouragement  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society  was  in  a great  degree  to  be  attri- 
buted, and  I now  earnestly  invoke  a continu- 
ance ot  that  interest,  that  active  participation  on 
your  part  in  our  operations,  which  cannot  fail  to 
add  to  'the  respectability  and  influence  ol  the 
Society,  and  to  insure  its  perpetuity.. 

Within  the  sphere  of  your  household  duties, 
many  objects  may  be  found,  highly  suited  to  ex- 
hibition and  encouragement.  The  golden  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy — the  fruits  of  horticultural 
skill — the  useful  web,  and  the  finer  tissues  of 
the  loom — the  various  articles  fashioned  by  the 
needle,  whether  adapted  to  useful  and  economi- 
cal purposes,  or  the  more  curiously  wrought 
and  tastefull}''  executed  objects  ot  female  inge- 
nuity, need  only  be  seen,  to  be  approved,  admir- 
ed and  emulated. 

Coming  from  your  hands,  of  as  the  result  of 
your  superintending  and  directing  care,  these 
will  ever  form  the  chief  attractions  at  our  Fairs, 
and  whilst  they  claim  our  approval  and  admira- 
tion, we  shall  be  stimulated  in  our  appropriate 
departments  to  emulate  your  industry  and  en- 
deavor to  attain  your  skill.  * * ~ * 

Southern  Sportsman. 

RECIPES. 

To  MAKE  GOOD  Hop  Yeast. — To  two  quarts 
laf  water  add  a single  handful  of  hops  and  three 
good  sized  potatoes,  pared  and  .sliced.  Boil  all 
together  till  the  potatoes  are  done;  strain  the  li- 
quor on  about  one  quart  of  flour;  mash  your 
potatoes  and  stir  them  in.  When  sufficiently 
cool,  add  not  less  than  half  a pint  of  yeast;  let 
it  rise  and  then  set  it  away  in  a cool  place,  but 
do  not  let  it  freeze. 

Graham  Bread. — Take  unbolted  flour  and 
pour  on  your  wetting  scalding  hot;  let  it  cool 
till  about  lukewarm,  then  add  yeast  enough  to 
raise  it.  Knead  and  bake  it  as  other  bread. 

CoMMo.v  Tea  Cakes.— Take  3 cups  of  but- 
termilk, 1 teaspoonful  pearlash  and  1 cup  short- 
ening; roll  and  cut  to  suit  your  taste,  and. bake 
quick. 

Yankee  Pie. — Make  cake  as  above;  roll  it 
into  cakes  the  size  of  a common  baking  tin; 
■when  done,  take  off  the  top  of  the  cake,  and 
spread  on  apple  sauce,  sugar  and  butter;  replace 
the  top  and  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 

Johnny  Cake.— Take  2 cups  of  milk,  1 tea- 
spoonful of  saleratus,  1 tablespoonful  of  butter, 

1 do.  of  molasses;  stir  it  thick  ivith  Indian 
meal,  or  one  fourth  flour  and  the  rest  Indian 
meal.  Bake  one  hour. 


Cough  in  Horses. — The  boughs  of  cedar 
have  been  used  -with  complete  success.  They 
should  be  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  the  grain. 


LIME  AS  A MANURE. 

I was  a few  days  ago  engaged  in  reading  an 
agricultural  periodical  of  some  celebrity,  and 
was  rather  surpri.sed  at  the  great  variety  of  opin- 
ions made  public  through  its  pages,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lime  as  a manure.  I have  for  some 
years  believed  that  its  action  is  as  I shall  here- 
after describe  it;  and  whilst  I offer  no  objection 
to  the  views  of  others,  and  do  not  propose  to  en- 
ter into  any  controversy  in  favor  of  my  own,  1 
indulge  a hope  that  when  I add  another  to  the 
numerous  opinions  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  be  the  least  worthy  of  belief,  or  most 
at  variance  with  practical  results. 

It  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, that  when  the  principle  of  life  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  organized  matter,  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, chemical  action,  till  then  suspended  by  the 
pow'er  of  life,  resumes  its  sway,  the  various 
parts  of  the  organized  lifeless  body,  are  acted 
upon  by  light,  heat,  air  and  moisture;  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  and  a large  part  of  the  sub- 
stance in  various  combinations,  passes  into  the 
air  in  the  gaseous  form — of  the  carbon  so  pass- 
ing off,  either  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  the  atmosphere  becomes  the  re- 
ceptacle weere  it  remains  in  a state  of  mixture, 
the  carbon  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  although  specifically  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  and  in  a state  of  mixture  only, 
and  not  of  chemical  combination,  is  found  gen- 
erally diffused  in  all  situations,  and  varying  less 
from  a constant  quantity  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

When  we  remember  that  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies,  the  largest  constituent  part  is 
carbon,  and  that  therefore  new  bodies  depend 
upon  eatiionaceous  matter  for  their  growth  and 
composition,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  car- 
bon in  the  atmosphere  can  be  rendered  available 
for  the  sustenance  of  living  vegetables,  by  any 
process  that  we  can  make  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  then  the  most  important  operation  in 
farming  will  have  been  performed, 

I here  premise,  that  the  farmer  does  not  make 
the  crop  to  grow;  he  destroys  the  weeds,  opens 
the  ground  to  the  proper  depth,  sows  good  seed 
in  proper  quantity  and  at  the  right  season,  co- 
vers it  sufficiently — mixes  with  the  soil?  such 
substances  as  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  in  such  place  that  the  living  plant 
can  render  them  available  to  its  growth;  the  laws 
originally  impressed  upon  matter,  and  the  bles- 
sing of  Heaven  produce  the  result. 

Lime  and  magnesia  were  formerly  consider- 
ed as  alkaline  earths,  and  as  such  I shall  here 
treat  them;  both  of  them  have  so  much  affinity 
for  acids,  that  in  nature  I believe  they  are  al- 
ways found  combined  with  them;  my  recollec- 
tion is,  that  of  the  principal  acids,  both  lime  and 
magne.sia  have  the  least  affinity  for  carbonic, 
and  the  gi'eatest  for  sulphuric  acid;  yet  as  the 
stronger  acids  are  not  found  in  the  atmosphere, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  is  always  there  piesent 
— both  lime  and  magnesia,  when  freshly  cal- 
cined and  in  the  states  known  as  quick  lime  and 
pure  magnesia,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere  and  be- 
come carbonates, 

Thus  far  there  appears  to  be  an  approach  to 
general  agreement,  viz:  1.  That  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  are  formed  in  part  of  carbon:  2. 
That  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters, 
the  carbon  in  part  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, 
combined  with  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas;  3.  That  lime  and  magnesia,  when  in  a 
caustic  state,  as  produced  by  calcination,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Therefore,  when  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  caus- 
tic state  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  po’w'der,  and 
thinly  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it 
will  rapidly  become  a carbonate;  and  thus  we 
shall  have  a carbonaceous  compound  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  such  a situation  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants.  I believe  that 
many  plants  have  tfie  power  of  separating  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
thus  placed  within  their  reach,  and  appropria- 
ting it  to  their  own  growth  and  increase;  but  the 


progress  of  the  growth  and  development  ol  plants 
being  under  the  government  of  the  occuli  prin- 
ciple of  life,  our  evidences  can  consist  only  of 
analogies — of  probabilities  drawn  fioiii  the 
known  properties  of  chemical  substances. 

Can  the  roots  of  plants  absorb  carbcn  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  earth? 

Certain  plants  do  take  up  substances  more 
difficult  of  solution,  and  for  which  I kn  .w  not 
that  any  plausible  theory  has  been  oflered:  thus, 
pure  flint  is  found  in  the  cuticle  of  some  plants: 
in  the  scouring  rush,  equisetuvi  hyeviale,  and  pi- 
geon weed,  Ulhosperniuvi  arvense,  plants  of  our 
district,  it  is  abundantly  perceptible. 

The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from 
the  North  American  Review,  for  October,  1842, 
stating  a case  wherein  the  roots  of  living  ].lants 
overcame  an  existing  combination  much  great- 
er than  the  case  in  question. 

“It  must  have  been  in  the  observation  of 
many  persons  who  cultivate  ornamental  bulbous 
roots  in  glasses,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass  lo.ses  its  polish  and  becomes  rough;  this 
is  merely  from  the  decomposition  of  the  glass — 
now  water  alone  will  produce  no  such  effect 
upon  gla.ss;  the  living  plant  communicates  by 
its  roots  through  the  water,  (for  the  roots  are 
generally  not  in  contact  with  the  glass)  an  in- 
fluence powerful  enough  to  separate  the  potash 
of  the  glass  from  its  strong  co'mbination,  and 
transfer  it  to  itself.  With  the  knowledge  of  such 
facts  in  our  view,  we  are  not  left  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  rejecting  a belief  in  the  existence  of  any 
process  in  vegetable  life,  merely  because  it  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  laws  of  inorganic  che- 
mistry.” 

I make  the  following  extracts  from  Liebig’s 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  New  World  edition, 
1843,  page  9,  on  the  article  Humus: 

“Woody  fibre  in  a state  of  decay,  is  the  sub- 
stance called  hum'us.”  “The  carbonic  acid 
which  protects  the  undecayed  humus  from  fur- 
ther change,  is  absorbed  and  taken  away  by  the 
fine  fibres  of  the  roots  and  by  the  roots  themselves, 
this  is  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  by  which 
process  decay  is  renewed  and  a fresh  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  formed.”  “The  roots  perform  the 
functions  of  the  leaves  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  formation;  they  extract  from  the  soil  their 
proper  nutriment,  namely,  the  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  the  humus,” 

How  rvill  this  theory  be  sustained  by  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  we  have  had  experience? 

If  this  be  the  true  theory,  lime  should  be  spread 
upon  the  surface  in  the  state  of  a fine  powder, 
and  suffered  to  lay  upon  the  surface  until  it  be- 
came mild  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
gas— for  the  object  is  to  obtan  the  carbonic  acid 
to  unite  with  the  \\me,f7-o-ni  the  air  and  not  from 
the  earth;  for  if  the  lime  is  placed  in  a situation 
to  obtain  carbonic  acid  from  the  earth  or  the  de- 
caying humus  of  the  soil,  no  advantage  would 
be  gained;  it  being  very  probable  that  living 
plants  can  assimilate  the  carbonic  acid  more  ea- 
sily from  decaying  humus,  than  Iro  n carbonate 
of  lime — but  if  the  lime  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  it  is  a quantity  fixed  in  the 
soil  in  addition  to  what  before  existed  there,  as 
manure,  decayed  humus,  &c.  So  far  as  we 
have  experience,  it  is,  I believe,  decidedly  in 
confirmation  of  the  theory.  I applied  lime  to 
my  grounds  man}^  years  ago,  putting  it  on  at  the 
same  time  with  the  stable  manure  to  the  wheat 
crop,  and  with  some  care  to  have  them  ploughed 
in  together,  without  exposure  to  rain  or  dew; 
the  results  were  so  discouraging,  that  I discon- 
tinued the  use  of  lime  for  some  years — the 
wheat  crop  was  generally  injured,  although 
good  crops  of  grass  succeeded,  which  should 
have  been  the  result  according  to  the  theory — 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  given  out  by  the  decom- 
posing manure,  instead  of  being  made  available 
to  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  became  absorbed  by 
the  lime,  thus  diminishing  the  proper  support 
of  the  wheat,  but  which  was  afterward  furnish- 
ed to  the  grass.  Thirty  orforty  years  ago,  when 
little  lime  was  used  as  a manure,  it  was  occa- 
sionally mixed  in  the  dung  hill;  but  more  fre- 
quently mixed  with  corn  stalks  and  decaying 
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vegetable  matter,  as  a kind  of  compost;  these 
methods  of  using  it  have  been  abandoned,  as 
improper;  which  should  be  the  result  according 
to  the  theory. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  should  be  no 
disadvantage  from  using  lime,  (so  called)  much 
mixed  with  magnesia,  as  the  latter  requires 
about  as  much  carbonic  acid  for  its  saturation 
as  the  former;  it  is  more  soluble,  and  in  paitic- 
ular,  is  more  acted  upon  by  ammonia,  but  re- 
quires more  time  for  its  saturation  with  carbonic 
acid  gass;  it  would  Iherefore  require  some  long- 
er ti  ne  than  pure  lime,  before  being  ploughed 
down. 

From  recently  published  analyses,  it  appears 
that  the  lime  of  the  great  valley,  or  range,  pass- 
ing through  Montgomery,  Chester,  Lancaster 
and  York,  is  nearly  one  half  magnesia.  Of  this 
lime,  millions  of  bushels  are  annually  sold  as 
a manure,  and  used  in  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  with  results  so  en- 
couraging, that  the  demand  has  increased  more 
than  ten-fold,  within  ten  years. 

From  the  circumstance  that  lime  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  some  vegetables,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  useful  only  for  the  purpose 
ot  lurnishing  the  tequisite  quantity  of  lime  thus 
found  in  their  substance;  late  experiments  made 
by  incinerating  v^egetable  matters,  go  to  show 
that  50  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  would  not  be 
taken  up  in  an  hundred  years,  by  those  plants 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion. 

It  may  properly  be  objected,  that  if  the  roots 
of  plants  can  and  do  decompose  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  use  the  carbon  or  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  for  their  own  growth  and  nourish- 
ment, that  the  lime  would  again  be  caustic  and 
uncombined.  It  is,  however,  a possible  case, 
that  plants  may  possess  that  power,  and  that 
they  may  not  always  be  obliged  to  use  it:  it  is 
known  that  in  dark  cellars  and  covered  places 
open  to  air,  but  not  to  light,  that  nitrates  are 
formed;  and  in  whatever  way  any  acids  may  be 
formed  in  the  earth,  having  more  affinity  for 
lime  than  the  carbonic,  the  latter  would  be  eject- 
ed from  Its  combination  with  the  lime,  which 
wou  d unite  with  the  stronger  acid,  (if  the  ni- 
tric, forming  a soluble  compound  and  sinking 
away  in  the  earth,)  in  which  case  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  would  be  uncombined,  and  as  availa- 
ble for  the  growth  of  plants,  as  if  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  stable  manure. 

To  conclude,  my  view  is,  that  the  air  as  well 
as  the  soil  contains  the  elements  of  which  ve- 
getable matters  are  in  part  formed;  that  the  liv- 
ing plant  appropriates  those  elements  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  own  growth  and  nourishment,  by  its 
roots  from  the  soil,  and  by  its  leaves  from  the 
air— that  the  air  always  contains  a efficiency 
of  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  that  the  soil  does  not, 
and  that  we  spread  lime  upon  the  soil  to  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air,  to  add  it  to 
the  soil.  A.  w.  CORSON. 

Farmers'  Cabinet. 


SOWING  CORN. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  the  sowing  of  corn  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  farmers, 
I will  relate  a small  experiment  made  by  me 
last  season,  that  others  may  shun  the  errors  I 
fell  into  for  want  of  experience. 

I appropriated  a small  piece  of  land  (3-16ths 
of  an  acre,)  to  that  purpose.  The  land  was  in 
corn  the  year  before,  producing  about  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre:  the  hills  were  split,  three  loads  of 
yard  manure  spread,  harrowed  and  plowed  un- 
der, say  from  5 to  6 inches  deep,  liarrowed'again, 
and  the  corn  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  busnels  to 
the  acre,  of  the  early  twelve-rowed  yellow  corn, 
small  kernel,  buried  with  light  horse  plow,  and 
rolled. 

The  corn  was  sown  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 
ground  light  and  in  fine  order,  but  cold  rains 
soon  came  on,  and  all  know  what  an  unfavora- 
ble season  we  had  for  corn;  it  was  twice  nipped 
by  frost — the  last  time  on  the  11th  of  June,  this 
gave  all  the  weeds  a chance  to  grow,  and  con- 
test the  ground  with  the  com;  and  although  the 


ground  was  well  tilled  the  previous  year,  and 
no  weeds  permitted  to  seed;  yet  there  were 
enough  to  injure  the  crop,  although  the  corn  out 
lopped  them  in  the  end.  When  the  corn  was 
fully  in  tassel,  it  was  cut  with  the  cradle,  laid 
in  swath,  turned  to  facilitate  the  drying.  When 
well  wilted  it  was  bound  in  small  bundles, 
stooked  and  capped  with  the  same;  when  cured, 
a part  rvas  weighed  before  carrying  in,  and  by 
computation  found  the  yield  to  be  5|  tons  per 
acre.  It  was  fed  mostly  to  sheep  and  calves,  but 
all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  with  avidity.  Proba- 
bly there  is  no  vegetable  we  raise  for  stock,  that 
contains  more  saccharine  matter  than  corn,  and 
it  appears  the  sowing  of  it  may  be  made  profita- 
ole,  especially  to  those  who  occupy  but  little 
land,  whether  it  be  wanted  for  soiling  or  winter 
fodder. 

The  most  essential  errors  I fell  into  were, 
first,  I sowed  too  much  seed.  Three  bushels  of 
the  small  kernel  corn  I believe  better  than  four, 
as  mine  was  so  thick  it  did  not  tassel.  In  the 
next  place,  I sowed  too  early  by  about  three 
weeks.  We  can  have  but  one  crop  in  a season 
in  this  northern  climate,  and  the  summer  months 
are  sufficiently  long  to  bring  corn  into  tassel.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  fore  part  of  June  will  be  in 
season  for  sowing  for  w'inter  fodder.  No  one 
need  be  told  that  land  for  corn  must  be  rich,  and 
for  a sown  crop  should  be  free  from  weeds.  If 
the  sowing  be  put  off  until  June,  many  w’eeds 
may  be  destroyed  by  plowing  or  otherwise  stir- 
ring the  ground  before  sowing.  'I’he  curing 
must  be  attended  to,  as  on  this  the  value  of  the 
crop  is  mostly  depending;  and  to  make  more 
sure,  I would  recommend  whenever  it  is  housed, 
to  set  the  bundles  in  an  upright  position,  and 
not  pack  them  away  as  we  usually  do  grain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  BLACKMAN. 

Verona,  N.  Y.,  April,  1843. 

Central  New  York  Farmer. 


LICE  ON  ANIMALS. 

If  you  have  purchased  any  animals  that  were 
poor,  or  if  you  have  most  unwisely  allowed  any 
of  your  own  to  become  so,  now  is  the  time  to 
examine  all  such  carefully,  and  see  that  in  ad- 
dition to  their  being  po  >r,  they  do  not  become 
lousy.  There  is  not  an  animal  that  does  not, 
under  suitable  circumstances,  nourish  in  its 
hair,  wool,  feathers,  or  its  skin,  some  kind  of 
louse';  and  sometimes  more  than  one  kind  of 
these  parasites  lodge  and  prey  on  the  same  ani- 
mal. In  ordinary  cases,  they  do  not  pioduce 
much  mischief,  but  when  they  increase  so  much 
as  to  produce  the  disease  called  Phthiriasis, 
they  become  truly  formidable.  The  cause  of 
animals  being  troubh'd  with  lice,  may  usually 
be  traced  to  a want  of  cleanliness.  When  the 
dust  and  sweat  accumulate  on  the  hair,  and  in 
contact  with  the  skin  of  the  ox  or  horse,  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  undisturbed  by  the  comb  or 
brush;  when  the  stables  are  kept  filthy,  unven- 
tilated, and  unwhole.some:  when  animals,  redu- 
ced in  autumn  by  want  of  pasture,  or  by  living 
in  unhealthy  ones,  are  sufferei  to  take  their 
chance  for  the  winter  without  extra  care  or  at- 
tention; or  when  a beast  loaded  with  pediculi, 
is  turned  into  the  yards  or  the  stables  of  those 
exempt  from  these  parasites,  it  may  be  expected 
that  they  will  multiply  and  infest  animals. — 
When  we  see  horses  rubbing  their  tails,  biting 
their  manes,  and  showing  other  signs  of  unea- 
siness and  irritation;  when  cattle  are  observed 
to  be  rubbing  their  heads  against  posts  of  fences, 
and  the  hair  coming  off  from  the  head  and  neck; 
or  when  sheep  tear  out  tufts  of  wool  with  their 
teeth,  and  bite  these  places  till  blood  appears, 
we  may  expect  that  lice  are  present.  On  most 
animals,  these  parasites  have  some  favorite 
place  of  resort;  on  horses  the  main  and  tail;  on 
horned  cattle,  around  the  nose,  base  of  the  horns, 
and  the  neck;  on  sheep,  they  run  over  every 
part;  and  on  swine  they  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  location. 

Pure  air,  room  for  exercise,  plenty  of  food, 
and  above  all,  cleanliness,  are  the  first  things  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  cure  of  this  evil.  Curry- 
ing, brushing  and  washing  should  be  resorted  to, 


as,  except  in  bad  cases,  this  treatment  wdll  be 
usually  sufhcient  to  free  the  animal  from  these 
insects,  wfithout  recourse  to  other  remedies, — 
When  these  fail  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  such  external  or  internal  applications 
as  shall  operate  directly  on  the  vermin. 

One  of  the  most  common  remedies  is  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  unguenium;  but  this,  though 
effectual,  cannot  be  used  without  some  danger, 
as  numerous  imsianees  have  occurred  in  which 
valuable  animals  have  been  destroyed  by  its 
use.  When  its  use  is  necessary,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prev'ent  the  animal  from  biting  itself 
where  the  ointment  is  applied,  until  it  has  had 
time  to  take  effect.  A decoction  of  tobacco 
leaves,  in  a strong  lye.  forms  a very  good  wash; 
but  this,  too,  owing  to  the  narcotic  poison  of  the 
tobacco,  has  caused  death.  Various  vegetable 
remedies  have  been  resorted  to,  among  which 
are  the  seeds  of  the  Delphinium  staphysagria; 
and  the  leaves  and  Jioweps  of  the  Ledum  palus- 
tre,  or  marsh  tea.  The  roots  of  the  black  helle- 
bore, or  a decoction  made  from  them,  have  been 
used  with  success;  and  it  is  said  the  wmter  in 
which  the  skins  or  parings  of  potatoes  have  been 
boiled,  will  effectually  destroy  lice  by  a few 
washings.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  and  if  given  to  animals  occa- 
sionally, is  one  of  the  best  preventives. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  apply  remedies  for  lice 
to  sheep,  than  to  any  other  animals.  The  Eng- 
lish shepherds  make  use  of  a salve  compounded 
of  white  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  care- 
fully parting  the  wool,  and  applying  the  oint- 
ments in  small  quantities  direetly  to  the  skin, 
and  rubbing  it  down  with  the  finger.  Tessier 
prefers  tobacco  smoke  to  this  ointment,  as  in- 
volving less  danger  in  its  use.  The  sheep  is 
held  in  such  a manner  that  tobacco  smoke  is 
forced  from  a bellows  among  the  wool  to  the 
skin  in  all  directions.  After  this  fumigation, 
the  sheep  must  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  that 
the  vapor  may  have  room  to  pas.s  oft  without 
being  inhaled  by  them.  Perhaps  the  best  reme- 
dy for  lice  in  animals,  where  they  have  not  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  produce  the  disease 
phthiriasis,  is  te  rub  any  oil,  such  as  whale  oil 
or  melted  lard,  on  such  places  as  they  most  fre- 
quent, or  on  parts  of  the  animal  where  they  will 
be  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  All 
the  pediculi  breathe  through  what  are  termed 
spiracles  or  openings  in  their  bodies,  and  the 
least  particle  of  oil  spread  over  their  I odies,  by 
causing  suffocation,  at  once  effects  their  de- 
struction. This  is  also  a perfectly  harmless  re- 
medy. But  prevention  in  this  case  is  better 
than  cure;  and  neatness,  cleanliness  and  good 
keeping,  by  insuring  comfort  and  health,  leaves 
no  opportunity  for  the  attacks  of  vermin. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


Facts  Worthy  of  Notice. — Whenever  the 
farmer  or  planter  discovers  his  field  covered 
with  sheep  sorrel,  he  may  conclude  that  the  soil 
needs  liming,  the  presence  of  the  sorrel  being 
unerring  evidence  of  the  absence  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  the  soil  is  too  acid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  healthful  vegetation. 

Lands,  too,  whose  natural  growth  is  pine,  re- 
quire lime,  as  that  wood  almost  always  delights 
in  an  acid  soil  devoid  of  lime. 

Clover,  sainfoin,  lucern,  and  all  grasses  of 
this  family,  require  that  there  should  be  lime  in 
the  soil  on  which  they  may  be  grown,  and,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  to  be  labor  lost  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  them  advantageously  on  lands  in 
which  this  mineral  does  not  form  a constituent 
element.  Now,  may  it  not  be  the  absence  of 
lime  in  much  of  the  soil  of  some  of  the  south- 
ern portions  of  our  country,  which  opposes 
such  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  cloverl  W e 
think  it  demonstrable  that  it  is,  and  -we  are 
equally  certain,  that  if  lime  or  marl  were  ap- 
plied to  all  such  lands,  that  clover  might  be 
grown  there  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. — American  Farmer. 

Educate  a community  in  the  idea  that  to  work 
with  their  hands  is  degrading  and  dishonorable, 
and  you  educate  them  for  vice  and  misery. 
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Back  Numbers. — Ail  new  subscribers  to  the 
^■‘Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

OUR  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

To  our  iriends  in  v'arious  sections  of  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  ALAB.iM.i,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  who  hare  interested  themselves 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Cultivator, 
vie  beg  to  return  out  most  sincere  and  cordial 
thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  work  is 
daily  receiving  a degree  of  favor  for  which  we 
did  not  dare  to  hope.  V/e  trust  however  they 
will  not  relax  their  exertions  until  it  is  placed 
upon  a most  secure  and  stable  foundation,  which 
it  is  rapidly  acquiring. 

CURING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

in  this  number  of  the  Cultivator  we  present 
the  reader  with  two  communications  on  the 
subject  of  curing  this  valuable  esculent,  for 
which  we  thank  our  friends  “Copeland”  and 
^‘Agsicola,  Je.,”  and  hope  they  will  continue 
to  enrich  our  columns  with  their  views  on  any 
subject  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
planter. 

To  the  enquiry  of  “Agricola,  Jr.,”  we  have 
to  remark,  that  at  present  we  are  unable  to  give 
him  the  best  and  simplest  mode  of  anal3’^sing 
:e3ils,  but  as  soon  as  Ave  can  procure  from  one 
who  has  much  e.xperienee  on  this  subject  the 
best  mode,  we  shall  communicate  it  through 
our  columns. 


have  been  furnished  by  our  friend, 
B.  H.  Warren  of  this  place,  with  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  jueld  of  wool  as  taken  from  ten 
^half  blood)  Lciscestcr  sheep,  thit<  spring,  and 
which  were  last  spring  lambs; 

No,  1,  6l  pound-s. 

No.  2,  Gl-  “ 

No.  3,  G “ 

No.  4,  5t 

No.  5,  5 1 

No.  6,  “ 

No,  7,  5 “ 

No.  8.  “ 

No.  9,  if  “ 

No.  10,  4i 
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Making  an  average  of  51  lbs,  of  wool  to  each 
sheep. 

The  above  jueld  is  eertainh"  a very  fine  one 
for  this  section  of  country;  and  we  should  like 
to  see  many  more  of  our  planters  turning  their 
attention  to  this  stock. 

These  sheep  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terras  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  as  being 


large,  well  formed,  clean  limbed,  and  easy  to 
fatten,  and  their  yield  of  wool  is  certainly  very 
good.  And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  W.,  that  they  have  no*- 
been  fed  but  once  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
winter,  which  was  during  the  snorv  in  March. 
Having  been  put  on  a rye  lot  the  first  of  No- 
vember, they  have  done  well  and  kept  fine  on 
rve  the  AA'hole  time,  and  even  to  this  date, 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

“The  American  Agriculturist”  is  the  title 
of  a most  valuable  and  interesting  publication, 
issued  monthly  in  New  York,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Allen,  Jr.,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  is  devoted 
to  American  agriculture.  The  work  is  rapidly 
acquiring  a large  list  of  valuable  correspondents 
throughout  the  Union,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a u'ork 
of  no  ordinaiy  merits  in  its  department.  The 
typography  is  unexceptionable. 

Farmer’s  Encyclopedia. — No.  G of  this  val- 
uable dictionary  of  rural  affairs,  is  on  our  ta- 
ble. We  have  before  alluded  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation to  this  excellent  work,  and  we  need 
now  only  repeat  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  planter. 

Cure  foh  Worms  in  Ckiloren. — A writer 
in  the  Farmers’  Register,  rvho  being  a slave- 
holder has  a large  family  under  his  care,  says 
that  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  found  the 
following  preparation  a certain  cure  for  worms; 
•“Take  the  fat  of  old  bacon,  sliced  and  fried  in  a 
pan  until  the  essence  is  all  out  of  it.  take  out  the 
rind  first,  then  put  in  as  much  rvormseed  (vul- 
garly called  Jerusalem  oak.)  as  is  necessary,  as 
much  sugar  or  molasses  as  will  make  it  palata- 
ble, and  give  it  three  mornings  in  succession, — 
The  children  will  eat  it  freely — some  you  wiJ 
have  to  restrain  from  eating  too  much.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  appear,  I liave  known  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  large  worms 
come  from  a child  three  or  four  years  old.  I 
usuall}^  give  the  medicine  spring  and  fall.” 

Industry. — E/eiy  young  man  shouldremem- 
ber  that  the  rvorld  always  has  and  always  will 
honor  industry.  The  vulgar  and  useless  idler 
whose  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  rusting 
for  Avant  of  exercise — the  mistaken  being  Avho 
pursues  amusement  as  a relief  to  his  enervated 
muscles,  or  engages  in  exercises  that  produce 
no  useful  end,  may  look  with  scorn  on  the  smut- 
ty laborer  engaged  in  his  toil.  But  his  scorn  is 
praise.  His  contempt  is  an  honor.  Honest 
industry  wiii  secure  the  respect  of  the  wise  and 
good  among  men,  and  yield  the  rich  fruit  of  an 
ea.sy  conscience,  and  give  that  hearty  self  re- 
spect which  is  above  all  price. 

Toil  on,  then,  young  men.  Be  diligent  in 
business,  irnprov'e  the  heart  and  the  mind,  and 
you.  will  find  the  Avell-spring  of  enjoyment  in 
your  OAvn  souls,  and  secure  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  those  whose  respect  is  Avorth  an 
cflbrt  to  obtain. 


Indelible  In,k  for  Linen,  &c. — Put  half  a 
drachm  of  lunar  caustic,  (nitrate  of  silver,) 
into  a small  vial  of  water:  add  a piece  of  Gum 
Arabic  of  the  size  of  a pea,  and  a little  of  the 
paint  called  sap  green,  to  make  it  more  legible 
Avhile  Avriting.  When  the  Avhole  is  dissolved, 
it  is  fit  for  use.  The  part  of  the  cloth  to  be 
written  on  must  be  previousiv  wet  Avith  a mix- 
ture of  a small  quantity  of  saleratus  and  gum 
Arabic,  dissol\’’ed  in  Avater,  and  pressed  smooth 
with  a hot  iron.  The  Avriting  should  be  expos- 
ed to  the  sun,  Avhich  Avill  cau-e  it  to  dr)"  darker 
than  in  the  shade. 


DISEASE  OF  COWS. 

Messrs.  Editors — A friend  of  mine  lately 
lost  a veiy  valuable  cow,  soon  after  cahung,  un- 
der the  following  circumstances.  She  calved 
and  did  well  to  all  appearance  at  first,  but  soon 
began  to  be  affected  in  her  fore  quarters;  if  she 
attempted  to  walk,  her  fore  feet  remained  sta- 
tionary, Avhile  her  hind  ones  moAmd  around  cir- 
cularly. She  soi'n  died.  She  had  been  kept 
well  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  so  fat,  that 
Avhen  she  died  100  lbs.  of  tallow  w'ere  taken 
from  her.  As  it  is  an  uncommon  case  among 
us,  permit  me  to  inquire  of  j’ou,  or  some  of 
your  numerous  subscribers,  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  remedy,  &c.  s.  av.  bartlett. 

Scantick  Village,  Ct. 

The  case  noticed  by  our  correspondent  is  one 
of  puerperal  fever,  or  as  it  is  termed  by  veterina- 
rians, ‘■'■dropving  after  calvingi”  Cows  in  high 
condition  are  most  subject  to  this  di.sease,which 
usualty  appears  in  from  one  to  fiA'e  days  after 
cah'ing.  The  first  symptoms  are  decidedly  fe- 
brile; the  animal  is  restless,  shifting  her  feet 
and  breathing  laboriously.  The  nose  is  hot, 
and  the  uddeiris  inflamed,  "enlarged,  and  tender, 
from  the  A'ery  commencement, 

REMEDY. 

Bleeding,  from  six  to  ten  quarts,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  impression  made  on  the  circulation, 
must  be  resorted  to  at  once,  and  the  bleeding 
must  be  followed  by  physic,  for  Achich  purpose 
a pound  or  a pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts 
are  best,  and  half  pound  doses  et^ery  six  hours, 
till  the  boAACls  are  opened.  If  the  disease  is  not 
attended  to  in  the  outset,  and  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly neglected,  the  nerA'ous  system  is  speedity  at- 
tacked, Avhen  the  symptoms  of  staggering,  &.C., 
noticed  bj’  our  correspondent,  usually  occur.  It 
is  occasioned  by  a pailial  paralysis  of  the  fore 
or  hind  quarters,  most  commonly  the  last;  the 
animal  soon  falls,  her  head  is  bent  back  to  her 
sides,  and  death  soon  supervenes.  In  the  last 
stages,  there  is  little  hope  or  chance  of  relief- 
but  if  the  pulse  is  such  as  to  indicate  lever, 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  till  the  Last,  with  a 
bare  possibilitj'  of  saving  the  animal;  but  great 
care  is  lequisite,  as  the  bleeding,  carried  too  far, 
is  fatal  at  once.  In  some  papers  in  the  Veteri- 
narian, Mr.  Field  relates  sev'eral  instances  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Eps®m  salts  in  large  quan- 
titie.s,  followed  immediatety  by  Croton  seed  and 
sulphur. — Albany  Culiivaior. 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

WhatcA'er  opinion  Ave  may  form  of  Britaii , 
her  pride,  arrogance,  insolence,  presumption, 
Inanity — faults,  too,  that  will  have  to  be  amended 
Avilhin  ten  years  by  the  eompulsoiy  process  of 
a general  alliance  of  nations  against  her — j-et 
Ave  must  all  confess  that  her  agriculture  is  the 
most  stupendous  thing  under  heaA'en!  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  crop  of  turneps  grown 
in  Norfolk  alone  is  greater  than  the  value  of  her 
trade  rvilh  China;  that  the  market  price  of  geese 
brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  fens  is  more  than 
her  trade  Aviih  Denmark;  that  you  shall  see,  as 
a common  thing,  a hundred  acres  of  turneps,  or 
a hundred  acres  ol  beans,  or  thirty  acres  of  cab- 
bage in  a single  field — a farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  all  moAvn,  or  a farm  of  the  same  size, 
(three  hundred  acres)  ail  in  crops — the  live  stock 
on  a single  farm  Avorth  SnOjOfifi — tAventy  horses 
employed  on  one  farm  eA*ery  ivorkingday  in  the 
year,  and  b\'  means  ol  thrice  ploughing,  (heai’y 
clays,)  turning  nine  hundred  acres  in  a single 
A'ear — I say,  when  this  is  remembered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  “great”  as  Britain  is  in  everv  thing, 
the  .superlatiA'e  degree  of  greatness  is  in  her  ag- 
riculture— in  her  .soil,  naturally  poor,  but  made 
rich  bv  the  applicalion  of  capital  and  unAA-eari-. 
ed  assiduity,  good  sense  and  enterprise.  While 
in  this  countrj’'  Ave  fail  most  from  the  Avant  ot 
capital,  and  from  the  ciroura-stance  ihat  agri- 
culture does  not  rank  as  an  employment  Avith 
others  (especially  Avith  trade  ii  is  not  valued)  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  English  contend  thatit  Avas 
never  so  valued  in  a democratic  country;  agri- 
culture being,  in  their  estimation,  snbstantiaity 
an  aristocratic  employment;  and  it  must  be  eon- 
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iesseci  that  this  is  true  of  England.  To  be 
wanting  m the  dignity  conferred  by  landed  pos- 
sessions, is  to  want  that  which  conducts  to  the 
higi  oliices  and  the  most  exclusive  society. — 
The  tei  m country  gentleman,  is  in  England  al- 
mosr  an  actual  patent  of  precedence;  and  so  far 
do  tiiev  carry  this,  that  no  man  in  trade  can 
mari  v-  .to  a family  of  landed  descent  and  pos- 
sessions, unless  he  add  to  wealth  an  eminent 
character  for  talent. — Farnurs'  Monthly  Visitor. 

There  is  nothing  in  a democratic  government 
that  deters  ifom  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. — 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  more  zealously 
devoted  to  our  democratic  institutions  than  the 
people  of  Virginia,  yet  are  they  strictly  an  agri- 
cultural population.  In  truth,  wherever  nature 
has  granted  a favorable  climate  and  soil,  such 
are  the  innumerable  advantages  ol  this  delight- 
ful occupation,  that  it  must  enlist  amongst  its 
votaries  the  great  mass  ot  mankind.  Those, 
whose  means  induce  them  to  look  rather  for  en- 
joymen:  ,han  accumulation,  will  always  seek 
the  noble  pleasures  of  a country  life;  and  he 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  agriculture  where  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  learning,  need  not  go  to  England 
to  seek  ir  He  will  find  it  throughout  the  whole 
southern  country.  The  farmers  compose  the 
aristocracy  of  Virginia,  certainly;  they  know 
and  feel  it;  you  can  see  it  in  the  slow  and  so- 
lemn r:ravity  with  which  they  pace  our  streets, 
when  business  brings  them  to  the  city;  they  look 
down  upon  the  hurrying  cit,  as  they  meet  him 
on  t ie  side  walk,  with  ineffable  contempt;  they 
know  that  he  is  the  patient  drudge  who  labors 
in  their  service:  whilst  they,  the  lords  of  the 
land,  revel  in  the  luxury  and  ease  that  their 
more  favorable  occupation  secures  them.  We 
know  nothing  here  of  that  which  is  so  often 
complained  of  at  the  North,  the  unjust  degra- 
dation in  which  agriculture  is  held.  The  name 
of  Planter,  at  the  South,  is  almost  equal  to  a 
patent  o:  nobility,  and  the  occupation,  in  point 
of  dignity  and  importance,  has  nothing  to  fear, 
with  us,  from  the  sneers  of  the  most  haughty. 

Southern  Planter. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  birds  be- 
gin their  labors  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  it  be- 
comes their  friends  to  interpose  for  their  protec- 
tion fi\  m the  wanton  persecution  which  pur- 
sues them  as  regularly  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. No  fact  in  natural  history  is  more 
certain  than  their  really  useful  services — though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  this  to  be  their 
only  or  their  highest  claim  to  our  regard.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  various  and  careful  experi- 
ments that  they  protect  our  choicest  fruits  from 
the  ravages  of  the  insect  tribes.  That  they  are 
sometimes  mischievous  in  the  autumn  is  not  de- 
nied, but  the  little  harm  they  do  in  the  fulness  of 
the  year  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  de- 
structive havoc  they  make  amongst  the  insects 
and  vermin  of  the  spring.  The  quantity,  of 
grubs  destroyed  by  crows,  and  of  catterpillars 
and  their  grubs  by  the  various  small  birds,  is 
immense.  Other  tribes  of  birds,  which  feed  on 
the  wing,  as  swallows,  martins,  &c.  destroy 
millions  of  winged  insects,  which  would  other- 
wise infest  the  air,  and  become  insupportably 
troublesome.  Even  the  titmouse  and  bulfinch, 
usually  supposed  to  be  so  mischievous  in  gar- 
dens, have  actually  been  proved  only  to  destroy 
the  buds  which  contain  a destructive  insect. — 
Ornithologists  have  of  late  determined  these 
facts. 

An  English  paper  tells  us  that  some  ol  the 
large  farmers  in  Devonshire,  under  a strong 
prejudice,  determined  a few  summers  ago,  to 
try  the  result  of  offering  a great  reward  for  the 
heads  of  crows;  but  the  issue  proved  destructive 
to  the  farms,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops 
failed  for  three  succeeding  years,  and  they  have 
since  been  forced  to  import  birds  to  re-stock 
their  farms,  We  add  a few  other  facts  collect- 
ed from  expert, epee: 

“Every  crow  requires  at  least  one  peund  of 
food  a week,  apd  nme-teQths  of  their  food  con- 


sists of  worms  and  insects;  one  hundred  crows 
then  in  one  season  destroy  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  worm.-,  insects 
and  larvte:  from  this  fact  some  slight  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  benefit  of  this  much  persecuted 
bird  of  the  farmer.” — Mag.  of  Nat.  Htsiory. 

The  Blackbird  destroys  a gieat  number  oj 
Grubs,  <^c. — “Last  August  I observed  eight  or 
ten  Blackbirds  busily  engaged  in  the  grass  plain 
in  front  of  my  house,  and  the  grass  where  they 
were  seemed  dying,  as  was  hinted,  from  their 
mischievous  operations,  and  the  gun  was  sug- 
gested as  the  remedy.  Suspecting  the  object  of 
the  birds’  search,  I turned  up  a piece  of  turf  with 
the  spade,  and  found  it  literally  swarming  with 
grubs  of  various  sizes.  I need  not  say  that  they 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  game  undisturbed, 
and  that  the  grass  plat  soon  regained  its  verdure. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  utility  of  pre- 
serving birds  on  farms,  and  in  orchards  and 
gardens.” — lb, 

* * At  the  season  to  repay  the  gardner  for 

the  tithe  of  his  crop,  their  natural  due,  they  fail 
not  to  assist  in  ridding  his  trees  of  more  deadly 
enemies  which  infest  them,  and  the  small  cater- 
pillars, beetles,  and  various  insects  now  consti- 
tute their  only  food;  and  for  hours  at  a time 
they  may  be  seen  feeding  on  the  all  dispoiling 
canker  worm  which  infest  our  apple  trees  and 
elms.” — NnttaVs  Ornithology. 

The  Boblincoln  is  perhaps  next  to  the  Cedar 
bird  or  Canada  Robin,  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
the  canker  worm.  Building  her  nest  and  rear- 
ing her  young  t mder  the  apple  trees,  as  this  bird 
often  does,  she  requires  an  immense  number  of 
worms  for  their  subsistence  just  at  the  time  that 
they  are  most  destructive.  “I  have  observed 
one  of  these  birds,”  says  a neighbor,  “go  round 
the  limb  of  an  apple  tree  in  a spiral  direction, 
and  destroy  in  this  way  every  worm  on  the  tree, 
in  an  incredible  short  time.  No  man,”  added 
he,  “can  calculate  the  value  of  birds  on  a farm. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  saved  me 
equal  to  the  labor  of  one  man  for  the  season, 
besides  preserving  my  trees  from  destruction.” 

Birds,  then,  not  excepting  the  hawks  and 
owls,  are  vastly  more  useful  than  injurious  to 
man.  None  of  them  should,  under  any  pre- 
tence, be  destroyed. — Sentinel  of  Freedoon. 


Home  and  its  Affections. — How  sweet  are 
the  affections  of  kindness!  How  balmy  the  in- 
ffuence  of  that  regard  which  dwells  around  our 
firesides!  Distrust  and  doubt  darken  not  the 
brightness  of  its  purity;  the  cravings  of  interest 
and  jealousy  mar  not  the  harmony  of  that  scene. 
Parental  kindness  and  filial  affection  blossom 
there,  in  all  the  freshness  of  an  eternal  spring. 
It  matters  not  if  the  world  is  cold,  if  we  can  but 
turn  to  our  dear  circle,  and  ask  and  receive  all 
that  our  own  heart  claims. 


Horses. — An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Horses  should  never  stand  long 
on  a dry  plank  floor.  Their  fore  feet,  particu- 
larly, should  rest  on  something  more  pliable. — 
Some,  who  object  to  loam  and  to  tan  bark,  keep 
a trough  of  water  and  require  the  horse,  to  stand 
in  it  for  hours.  By  travelingfast  on  hard  roads 
a fever  is  created  in  the  fore  feet,  and  road  hor- 
ses are  ten  times  more  subject  to  it  than  farm 
horses.  When  a h'  Tse  has  travelled  all  day  on 
a hard  road,  it  is  cruel  to  make  him  stand  all 
night  on  a hard  floor. 


To  Gardeners. — If  you  wish  to  preserve 
your  cabbage  from  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm, 
hill  up  the  plant  until  the  bud  is  covered  with 
earth  a half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep,  which  will 
not  injure  the  plant.  Be  sure  to  let  the  main 
leaves  stand  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  worm 
will  then  cut  off  the  stems  of  the  leaves  instead 
of  cutting  down  the  stalk,  and  the  bud  will  soon 
grow  out  of  the  ground  uninjured  by  the  cover- 
ing. This  plan  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
this  place,  when  every  other  effort  to  preserve 
the  plants  had  failed. — Dahlonega  Times. 


Corn  Stalk  Syrup. — We  have  before  us  an 
article  of  Corn  Stalk  Syrup,  which  is  equal,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  best  molasses.  It  was  left 
at  our  office  by  Col.  John  S.  Thomas,  of  this 
county.  The  process  of  manufacturing,  we 
learn  was  of  the  simplest  character.  The  corn 
stalks  were  cut  up,  beaten  in  a trough,  and  then 
thrown  into  a common  cider  press — the  juices 
of  the  stalk  then  underw^ent  boiling,  &c.,  and  the 
syrup  is  thus  made.  Our  planters  without  ex- 
ception, should  prepare  to  make  this  syrup — ^if 
not  for  a market,  at  least  for  their  own  home 
consumption.  The  sample  before  us  was  made 
in  South  Carolina.  The  stalks  from  an  acre  of 
land,  it  is  said,  will  produce  about  ninety  gaL 
lons. — Georgia  Journal. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  June  5. 

Cotton — The  market  for  a few  days  past  has 
been  very  firm  and  active,  with  heavy  sales  lor 
the  season,  at  prices  ranging  from  4i  to  6|  cts. 
as  extremes  of  the  market — ^principal  sales  5^  to 
6 cents.  By  yesterday  evening’s  mail  we  had 
accounts  from  Liverpool  to  the  19th  May,  show- 
ing a shade  advance  in  the  lower  and  middling 
qualities,  which  will  doubtless  sustain  the  firm- 
ness which  our  market  has  exhibited  for  seve- 
ral days  past,  and  may  give  it  more  activity 
with  a very  slight  improvement  in  those  descrip- 
tions. 

Exchange- -The  rate  of  Exchange  on  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  cities  remains  at  par,  and 
the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand  for  business 
purposes.  Central  Bank  notes  range  at  about 
15  ^ cent  discount.  Alabama  notes  15  ® 17^ 
cent  discount.  Slate  6 ^ Bonds  command  rea- 
dily 55 — there  are  however  but  few  offering. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

STANrORDSVILLE,  PdTNAM  Co.,  ) 

June  9th,  1843,  5 

2^  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Cultivator: 

Dear  Sirs — I see  a piece  in  your  paper  of 
May  24th,  headed  “Anonymous  Contributors.” 

I agree  with  you  on  that  subject,  as  I alwaj's 
take  more  interest  in  reading  a communication 
with  the  writer’s  proper  name  under  it,  than  I 
do  those  that  have  some  fictitious  name — parti- 
cularly those  that  are  written  on  the  subject  ot 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  But,  sirs, 
there  are  a great  many  farmers  that  have  but 
little  education,  though  some  of  us  may  have  as 
good  ideas  on  practical  tanning,  and  as  much 
experience  in  all  its  various  branches,  as  those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  education,  and  can 
write  with  ease  all  they  know  on  the  subject.  1 
should,  therefore,  like  to  see  a promise  from  you, 
that  you  will  set  in  order  all  communications 
that  are  written  for  your  paper  on  the  subject  ot 
agriculture; — giving  those  that  are  inclined  to 
write  for  your  paper  to  understand  that  they  need 
not  fear  to  put  their  proper  name  to  their  com- 
munications. You  will  readily  perceive  that  I 
am  one  of  those  that  stand  in  need  of  your  help 
in  the  correction  of  my  errors,  both  of  spelling 
and  diction,  U nder  these  considerations  I shall) 
at  this  time,  give  you  a few  passing  thoughts, 
and  shall  confine  myself  within  the  range  of  the 
planting  and  farming  interest,  and  term  them 

PRACTICAL  HINTS, 

In  the  first  place,  every  planter  should  strive 
to  make  com  enough  to  serve  him,  and  by  no 
means  undertake  to  make  cotton  to  buy  com 
with,  or  any  thing  else  that  can  be  conveniently 
raised  at  home — especially  while  cotton  is  at  its 
present  low  price. 

No  farmer  or  planter  should  undertake  more 
than  he  can  have  done  in  its  proper  time,  and 
that  well  done  when  it  is  done.  This  way  of 
being  under  whip  and  spur  the  year  round,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a few  more  bales  of  cotton 
than  could  be  made  by  taking  things  concern- 
ing our  interest  in  their  proper  order,  I think 
unwise,  and  could  give  several  reasons,  but  one 
at  present  is  enough.  Such  a planter  never  has 
any  time  for  improvement,  such  as  ditching  his 
hill  sides  to  prevent  their  washing  off,  nor  for 
raising  manure.  He  can  scarcely  find  time  to 
haul  out  and  apply  what  little  has  accumulated 
about  his  stables,  (if  he  has  any.) 

All  farmers  should  keep  their  fencing  in  good 
order;  see  that  the  holes  and  water-gaps  are  well 
stopped.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  pigs,  as 
well  as  every  other  kind  of  stock,  out  of  the 


fields,  than  it  is  to  stop  them  out  after  they  have 
once  found  their  way  in  and  committed  some 
depredations  on  the  corn,  potatoes,  &c. 

Every  farmer  should  raise  all  the  manure  he 
can,  and  be  sure  to  apply  all  he  has  at  least 
once  a year,  and  not  suffer  it  to  lie  about  his 
stable  yard  for  two  years,  by  which  time  about 
one  half  its  fertilizing  qualities  have  evaporat- 
ed. My  plan  is  to  haul  out  and  apply  all  I have 
in  the  spring,  invariably  broadcast,  except  cot- 
ton seed,  which  I apply  to  the  hills  of  my  com. 
What  manure  I can  scrape  up  in  October,  I 
have  hauled  out  and  scattered  on  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  field  where  I seed  my  wheat,  and, 
from  my  experience,  manure  is  as  profitable 
used  in  this  way  as  any  other  I have  tried. — 
Strong  land  for  wheat  is  better  without  manure 
than  with  it.  The  reasons  why  I might  give, 
but  believe  it  mill  not  be  doubted  by  men  of  ex- 
perience; but  on  poor  land  for  wheat,  manure 
shows  its  benefits  to  the  last  inch  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  if  the  manure  be  of  a valuable  kind  it 
maybe  put  on  the  land  quite  thinly,  but  never 
should  be  scattered  on  the  land  till  every  thing 
is  ready  to  plow  it  in,  as  there  is  great  loss  by 
evaporation  should  it  be  long  exposed  to  the  air 
and  sun. 

We  have  seen  accounts,  in  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  of  large  quantities  of  corn  be- 
ing raised  per  acre  in  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Northwestern  States.  Such  statements  may  be 
doubted  by  some  of  my  Southern  friends  for 
aught  that  I know.  I have  no  just  grounds  to 
say  that  they  are  incorrect.  But  I can  say  to 
the  planters  of  this  State,  that  we  need  not  cal- 
culate on  making  as  much  com  to  the  acre  as 
is  made  to  the  West  and  North  of  us.  I shall 
congratulate  the  man  who  can  arrive  at  one  half 
the  quantity,  or  even  to  60  or  70  bushels  per 
acre.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  howevef,  by  these 
views,  but  let  us  make  all  we  can.  My  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are,  first,  our  soil  is  not 
near  so  deep  as  it  is  where  those  large  crops  of 
com  are  made;  and  in  this  climate  com  camiot 
bear  being  planted  more  than  half  as  thick  as 
where  they  plant  for  those  large  crops.  How  do 
you  think  com  would  stand  even  a slight 
drought  in  this  climate,  and  on  our  thin  soil,  if 
planted  only  about  two  and  a half  feet  apart 
each  way.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  would  not 
do;  yet  it  is  certain  where  those  large  crops  are 
made  that  the  com  is  planted  very  close — in 
some  instances  nearer  than  above  stated. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editors,  I thank  you 
for  undertaking  to  publish  a paper  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Southern  agriculture.  I wish  you 
success  in  your  laudable  enterprise,  and  hope 


you  will  not  lack  for  subscribers  or  contributors 
among  our  planters  and  farmers,  which  will 
render  the  Cultivator  so  interesting  a paper  that 
every  man  that  runs  as  much  as  one  plow  will 
take  it.  For  1 concur  with  a writer  for  the 
Tennessee  Agriculturist,  who  says,  “that  every 
farmer  that  runs  as  much  as  one  plow  ought  to 
subscribe  to  an  agricultural  paper.” 

I am,  sirs,  yours  respectfully,  &c. 

JOHN  FARRAR. 

Mount  Hope,  Effingham  Co.,  > 
June  10,  1843.  5 

Messrs.  Jones — I see  in  your  Cultivator, 
page  82,  a very  sensible  letter  from  Mr.  Ernest, 
of  Bibb  county,  upon  matters  and  things  gene- 
rally, but  upon  the  subject  of  the  silk  business 
particularly.  This  part  of  his  letter  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  me,  as  I have  been  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  silk  for  several  years  in  a small 
way.  I fully  concur  with  Mr.  Ernest  in  the 
opinion  that  silk  can  be  cultivated  in  Georgia 
as  piofitably  as  any  where  else,  or  as  any  thing 
else.  I will  not  say  it  can  be  made  as  profita- 
ble as  cotton  ever  was,  but  as  profitable  as 
cotton  ever  can  be  again. 

Mr.  Ernest  thinks  if  there  was  a market  for 
cocoons  in  his  neighborhood,  many  poor  per- 
sons would  engage  in  the  business,  and  one  lady 
who  had  abandoned  the  business,  had  said  to 
him,  that  she  would  resume  it  if  she  could  get 
$2  a bushel  for  cocoons.  I hope  this  market 
will  not  be  long  wanted;  indeed,  I will  say  it 
shall  not  be  wanted  at  all  at  such  prices,  for  I 
will  give,  in  Macon,  for  all  cocoons  of  good 
quality,  $2  50  per  bushel,  and  for  the  best  pea- 
cocoons,  $3  per  bushel,  and  will  establish  an 
agency  therefor  the  purchase  of  all  that  may  be 
offered,  as  soon  as  I am  advised  that  they  can 
be  obtained.  I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Ernest 
has  not  opened  such  a market  at  his  own  house 
before  now;  for  if  he  can  buy  cocoons  at  such 
prices,  he  could  surely  make  a profitable  busi- 
ness of  reeling  and  selling  the  raw  silk,  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  manufacture  it.  I have  ob- 
taineil  a machine  and  manufacture  all  I make 
into  sewing  silk.  I have  found  some  difficulty 
in  dying  the  various  colors  without  destroyiag 
or  injuring  the  lustre,  particularly  the  black  and 
blue  black. 

I send  you  herewith  seven  skeins  of  as  many 
colors,  from  which  I think  you  will  conclude  I 
have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  giving  the  col- 
ors and  retaining  the  lustre. 

The  greatest  difficulty  I find  in  the  business 
is  to  preserve  the  eggs  for  a succession  of  crops. 
I have  succeeded  very  well  with  the  second 
crop,  but  I find  so  much  difficulty  in  preserving 
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them  longer,  that  1 now  obtain  eggs  from  the 
North  for  my  third  and  fourth  feeding;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty. The  early  part  of  this  season  was  cold, 
wet  and  unfavorable,  yet  my  worms  have  ne- 
ver been  more  healthy,  or  made  better  cocoons. 
My  second  lot  are  just  beginning  to  spin,  and 
my  third  are  hatched  and  read}^  to  take  their 
places.  Respectfully  )murs,  &c. 

HUGH  CASgJDEY. 

Cracker’s  Neck,  June  12,  18-13. 

Messrs.  Jones — Having  given  the  weight  of 
my  small  influence  towards  the  circulation  of 
the  Cultivator,  and  believing  that  any  idea, 
however  humble,  that  is  profitable,  will  receive 
a welcome  from  the  Iriends  of  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  I drop  you  a few  lines  relative  to 
my  mode  of  attending  to  cattle,  especially 
milch  cows,  and  I have  found  it  so  cheap  and 
profitable  that  I cannot  consistently  withhold  it 
from  your  numerous  readers. 

My  mode  is  to  build  a common  shed  or  shel- 
ter, having  the  roof  to  turn  either  way  from  the 
centre — to  effect  which,  I place  my  centre  posts 
say  14  feet  high,  and  my  eave  posts  say  7 feet 
high.  From  the  centre-  to  the  side  post  there  is 
a space  of  some  7 feet.  I then  put  up  what  1 
term  my  ridge  and  eave  poles,,  and  nail  on  my 
rafters  and  cover  in  with  four  foot  boards.  I 
then  have  large  troughs  and  place  them  through 
the  centre  of  my  shed,  and  fit  it  out  in  stalls 
some  five  feet  wide,  and  place  a rack  immedi- 
ately over  the  troughs  to  hold  the  provender.  I 
have  a small  lot  attached,  which  I keep  well  lit- 
tered, and  from  which  I make  an  immense 
quantity  of  first  rate  manure.  I use  the  leaves 
of  the  woods  for  my  litler,  and  when  I find  they 
are  sufficiently  decomposed  to  make  a good  ma- 
nure, I pUe  them  up  and  haul  in  more,  by  which 
means  I find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  on  hand  a 
good  supply  of  first  rate  manure.  I always 
keep  plenty  of  salt  in  my  troughs,  and  I find 
cattle  do  much  better  than  to  salt  occasionally, 
as  the  cows  do  not  overchai’ge  their  stomachs, 
and  the  consequence  is  they  keep  in  a healthy 
condition  and  give  us  any  quantity  of  rich  milk 
and  yellow  butter.  If  you  think  the  above 
worthy  a place  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  it  is 
at  your  service. 

Respectfully,  c.  s,  c. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  of  Great  Britain. — We 
find  the  following  in  a late  English  journal,  and 
give  it  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
some  of  our  own  statistics  and  prices: 

“The  total  number  of  horned  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  7,000,000,  and 
the  total  number  of  sheep  at  32,000,000.  Val- 
uing the  first,  per  head,  at  .€10,  and  the  last  at 
25s.,  both  together  will  give  a total  value  of 
iCllO, 000,000. 

In  the  United  Stales,  according  to  the  census 
of  1839,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  was  15,- 
000,000,  and  the  number  of  sheep  20,000,000. — 
But  the  difference  in  the  estimated  value  is  the 
most  striking  point  in  the  comparison.  There 
the  average  value  is  put  at  about  S45  for  the 
cattle,  and  about  ^6  lor  the  sheep.  Here,  an 
average  price  of  $12  for  the  cattle,  and  $1  50 
for  the  sheep,  must  be  considered  a liberal  es- 
timate. This  fact  shows  why  the  prices  of  meat 
are  so  high  in  Great  Britain,  and  proves  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  them  a supply  of 
beef  at  remunerating  prices.  We  think  it  clear 


that  in  the  present  position  of  trade,  tariffs  and 
prices,  a fair  e.xport  trade  in  beef  and  poi  k to 
England  may  be  expected. — Albo.ny  Cult, 


ASHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Monthly  Visiter t 

Mr.  Hill — I have  read  in  several  of  the  ag- 
ricultural papers,  within  a few  months  past,  va- 
rious accounts  ol  the  value  of  ashes  in  agricul- 
ture, both  leached  and  unleached;  and  in  most 
cases  their  application  was  attended  with  deci- 
dedly beneficial  results.  But  there  is  a great 
difl’erence  in  the  value  ol  soapers’  leached  ashes 
and  those  f rom  the  pot  orpearl  ash  factory.  Dr. 
Dana  says,  “the  soap  chandler,  in  leaching 
ashes,  uses  about  one  peck  of  lime  to  each  bush- 
el of  ashes.”  This  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ashes,  which 
makes  the  ley  caiisttc;  it  then  readily  combines 
with  the  oil  or  grease,  and  forms  soap.  The 
lime  used  with  the  ashes  is  “quick  lime,”  or  in 
other  words  lime  that  has  had  its  caibonic  acid 
driven  off  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  be- 
ing leached  it  is  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  derived  from  the  ashes,  and  is  chem- 
ically the  same  as  before  being  burnt.  Then  in 
125  bushels  from  the  soap  boilers,  we  get  100 
bushels  of  leached  ashes,  and  25  bushels  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  manufacturer  of  pot  or 
pearl  ash,  covers  the  bottom  ot  his  leach  tubs 
with  swingle  tow  or  straw,  and  puts  over  it  a 
bushel  or  two  of  slacked  lime,  and  does  not  re- 
new the  lime  again  during  the  season  of  mak- 
ing; consequently,  there  is  no  lime  mixed  with 
the  leached  ashes  from  the  potash. 

From  the  above  facts,  eveiy  one  will  see  there 
is  a material  difference  in  the  value  and  effects 
of  the  two  kinds.  Therelore,  the  farmer  that 
uses  leached  ashes  from  the  potash,  expecting  to 
realize  the  same  results  as  those  do  that  make 
use  of  soapei ’s  ashes,  will  be  likely  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  I have  never  seen  Dr.  Dana’s 
“Muck  Manual,”  but  have  read  a lew  extracts 
as  published  in  the  agricultural  papers.  In  one 
of  them,  the  Doctor  goes  into  a calculation  to 
prove  that  soils  are  not  exhausted  of  their  lime 
and  ashes  by  cropping  or  cultivation.  For  by 
his  figures  he  makes  out  that  an  acre  of  soil  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches  “contains  3,626  lbs.  of 
lime,  and  73,311  lbs.  of  potash,  or  nearly  If  ton 
of  lime,  and  36  tons  of  potash.”  Well,  every 
farmer  must  say  there  is  enough  in  all  con- 
science of  lin  e and  potash  in  his  soil;  and  I do 
not  at  all  dispute  tl  e Doctor,  but  if  there  is  that 
amount  I believe  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and 
therefore,  of  little  use.  Liebig  sa3^s,  the  lands 
in  Virginia,  by  long  cultivation,  become  entirely 
unproductive  in  wheat,  for  toant  of  potash  in  the 
soil;  he  says,  (if  I recollect  right,  it  being  more 
than  a year  since  1 havq  seen  his  book,)  that 
there  is  twelve  pounds  of  potash  annually  earn- 
ed off  the  soil,  in  the  grain  and  straw  of  an 
acre  of  wheat — 1200  lbs.  in  a hundred  years. 
But  according  to  Dr.  Dana’s  statement,  there 
would  be  left  there,  in  the  soil,  some  36  tons  of 
pota.sh  per  acre.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I am.a 
“plain,  practical,  every-day  farmer,  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide  where  learned  doctors  dis- 
agree. But  being  willing  to  contribute  my 
mite  for  the  benefit  of  our  craft,  I will  state  a 
few  facts,  and  give  my  views,  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  result  in  further  investigations, 
but  not  having  the  happy  talent  of  saying  much 
in  a few  viord^,  I hope  you  and  your  readers  will 
excuse  the  long  yarn  I am  about  spinning. 

I think  I can  furnish  a few  facts,  to  prove  that 
the  application  of  ashes  to  the  soil  in  addition 
to  the  36  tons,  is  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
I believe  also  the  part  that  ashes  perform  in  ag- 
riculture, is  not  fully  understood.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the 
growing  plants,  and  a decomposer  to  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  the  above  opin- 
ion is  partially  correct.  I apprehend  the  most 
important  part  ashes  perform  in  agriculture,  is 
in  decomposing  sUicia,  and  rendering  it  soluble, 
so  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the  rootlets  of  plants, 
and  by  proper  vessels  carried  to  every  part,  and 
there  assimilated  and  applied  to  the  various 


purposes  for  which  nature  intended  it,  viz:  to 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  plant  or  tree — the  glaze 
on  the  corn  stalk  and  kernel,  the  outer  covering 
upon  wheat  and  other  straw  and  grasses,  &c. 
The  material  of  this  glaze  is  derived  from  that 
kind  of  lock  called  quartz,  (sometimes  called 
rock  chrystal,  or  wffiite  flint  stonej)  it  is  dissolv- 
ed and  rendered  soluble  bj*  an  alkali.  Some 
kinds  of  trees  require  a much  larger  quantity  of 
their  structure  than  others,  and  produce  a much 
greater  amount  of  ashes  upon  being  burnt.  The 
burning  of  wood  converts  it  again  to  silica;-  the 
insoluble  part  of  ashes  is  mostlj'  silex.  Oak  re- 
quires a much  larger  amount  as  it  is  much  hea- 
vier than  pine  wood.  To  prove  the  solubility 
of  silica  by  potash,  I v/ill  state  a few  plain  facts, 
because  we  common  farmers  want  facts,  and  il- 
lustrated in  a way  that  we  can  understand  them. 
From  the  fact  that  ley  dissolves  the  silica  inj 
wood,  tubs  for  leached  ashes  are  usually  made 
of  pine,  as  they  are  not  so  powerfully  acted  up- 
on by  the  ley  as  if  they  were  made  ol  oak.  An 
oak  tub,  after  having  been  used  a few  times  for 
a leach  tub,  would  have  its  silica  dissolved,  and 
a stave  four  inches  in  width  upon  being  dried, 
would  shrink  to  two  inches,  -wholly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissolving  of  the  siUca  (gritty 
part.)  But  the  ashes  do  not  operate  upon  the 
vegetable  tissue  or  fibre  of  the  wood. 

When  it  was  the  custom  of  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  to  spin  their  thread  from  flax,  the 
next  process  -was  to  boil  it  out  in  ley  to  soften 
and  remove  the  harshness  of  the  thread  by  dis- 
solving the  minute  particles  ot  silex;  but  it  did 
not  destroy  the  strength  of  the  vegetable  texture. 
Manufacturers  of  paper  from  straw  go  upon 
this  principle:  the  straw  is  boiled  in  lime  water 
or  ley,  the  glaze  upon  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  ve- 
getable fibre  is  unhaimed.  From  these  facts, 
then,  il  would  seem  the  alkali  acted  upon  the  in- 
organic rather  than  upon  the  organic  or  vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Dr.  Dana’s  statement  of  the  amount  of  pot- 
ash may  be  correct;  but  1 will  try  to  prove  that 
I am  right  in  my  conjecture,  as  to  its  being  in- 
soluble, and  therefore  inert.  Common  granite 
is  the  prevailing  rock  in  New  England,  and  is 
composed  ot  three  different  minerals — quartz, 
felspar  and  mica;  quartz  is  supposed  to  be  of  an 
acid  nature;  felspar  contains  12  to  15  per  cent 
of  potash;  mica  from  5 to  8 per  cent  ot  potash. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  the  rootlets  ofliving  plants 
and  trees  have  the  power  of  decomposing  graw- 
ite  rock,  to  obtain  the  potash  we  find  in  their 
ashes.  ’Tis  said,  “the  living  plant  is  a consum- 
mate analist.”  I will,  though  with  much  diffi- 
dence, give  you  my  theory  of  plants  decompos- 
ing rocks. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  al- 
ways produces  an  acid — or  in  other  words  the 
decaying  or  rotting,  or  more  properly  the  slow 
combustion  of  vegetable  matter  partially  con- 
verts it  into  carbon.  The  oxygen  of  water  com- 
bines with  the  carbon  and  produces  carbonic 
acid.  This  acid  in  its  liquid  and  gaseous  form, 
having  an  afiinity  for  the  alkali  in  the  rock,  dis- 
solves it;  the  alkali  dissolves  the  silica, (quartz) 
and  by  the  endosmose  principle  of  the  living 
plant,  the  water  holding  these  in  solution  is 
drawn  up  by  the  rootlets,  and  these  salts  dispos- 
ed of  and  assimilated  to  the  purposes  designed 
by  the  first  great  cause.  In  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion, I forward  you  a piece  of  rock,  not  acted 
upon  by  the  “living  plant,”  but  by  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  and  it  will  convey  to  j'our 
mind  a better  idea  of  my  meaning  than  1 can  by 
the  pen. 

In  some  situations  there  is  a superabundance 
of  alkali  and  silica — in  others  just  the  quantum 
needful;  and  in  others  a deficiency.  These  pro- 
positions I think  I can  explain  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  jmu  and  your  readers.  Upon  the  banks 
of  a small  river  running  through  this  town, 
there  is  frequently  a strip  of  land  one  or  two 
rods  in  width,  and  sometimes  several  rods  in 
length,  a few  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. — 
Upon  every  overflow  of  the  banks  by  a freshet, 
there  is  left  upon  them  a deposite  of  gravel  and 
fine  sand;  yet  every  year  these  strips  produce  a 
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tolerably  heavy  crop  ot  red  top  grass,  generally 
free  from  any  mixture.  When  secured  in  good 
order  for  hay,  it  has  every  appearance  of  first 
rate  winter  fodder.  Yet  our  cattle  Aidll  not  eat 
it  unless  nearly  driven  to  the  borders  of  starva- 
tion. Again,  there  is  a similar  kind  of  gra.ss, 
only  more  wirey  and  jointed,  growing  upon  our 
gneiss  and  gi  anite  leches,  and  frequently  quite  a 
thick  growth  of  it,  where  the  soil  is  but  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth;  it  is  red  top  grass,  but 
from  its  small  and  narrow  leaf  and  wirey  ap- 
pearance, but  few  persons  would  suppose  that  it 
wms  the  same  kind  of  grass  that  was  growing 
within  six  feet  of  it,  where  the  soil  was  deeper. 
The  grass  on  the  river  bank,  from  the  commi- 
nuted and  fine  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica,  takes  on  and  in  such  a quantity  of  silica, 
that  it  is  hard  and  difficult  to  masticate,  and  pro- 
bably it  is  not  so  nutritious  as  if  grown  where 
there  was  more  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. — 
That  upon  the  ledges,  the  roots  of  the  grass  rest 
directly  upon  the  rock  and  decompose  it;  this 
contains  more  silica,  and  is  harder  than  that  up- 
on the  river  bank.  This  establishes  my  first 
proposition. 

There  are  other  situations  where  all  the  ne- 
cessary constituents  for  a perfect  developement 
appear  to  be  rightly  balanced.  With  such  spots 
all  our  farmers  are  familiar.  They  are  found 
wherever  the  wash  from  rocky  or  gravelly  roads 
is  carried  over  grass  lands,  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages and  travel  on  the  road  are  continually 
grinding  to  powder  the  component  parts  of 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  road,  which  renders  their 
salts  soluble.  This  with  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  are  sprayed  over  the  ground  by 
every  heavy  shower;  the  result  is  a heavy  crop 
of  grass.  Herdsgrass  in  such  places  is  fre- 
quently found  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  stand- 
ing perfectly  erect  till  mowing  time,  and  afford- 
ing palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  cattle. — 
This  I offer  to  sustain  my  second  proposition. 

My  third  was,  that  there  were  others,  where 
there  was  an  absolute  deficiency  of  potash  and 
silica,  but  an  abundance  of  nutritious  matter. 
Where  a piece  of  land  has  the  wash  of  a barn, 
the  grass  starts  early  in  the  spring,  and  bids  fair 
to  yield  a great  growth  of  grass;  but  for  want  of 
stamina  it  frequently  falls  or  lodges  before  it 
heads  out,  and  when  made  into  hay  it  Avill 
weigh  light  according  to  its  bulk:  much  of  this 
is  pccasioned  by  a deficienc}'-  ol  silex.  The 
same  results  are  frequently  exhibited  on  re- 
claimed meadows,  where  there  is  a great 
amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  A com- 
post of  manure,  with  a large  quantity  of  ashes 
and  fine  sand,  is  the  rich  dre.ssing  for  such  spots. 

When  the  primitive  growth  of  wood  on  our 
new  lands  is  lelled,  and  burnt  upon  the  ground, 
and  there  is  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred 
cords  per  acre,  and  none  of  the  ashes  carried 
off,  we  almost  invariably  obtain  a heavy  crop 
of  wheat  or  rye.  I have  known  of  more  than 
50  bushels  of  wheat  or  60  bushels  of  rye  per 
acre  on  such  lands.  The  intense  heat  shivers 
up  the  rocks;  the  great  amount  of  alkali  readi- 
ly dissolve  the  disintegrated  rock,  and,  in  its  so- 
luble state,  it  forms  a^stiff  stalk,  with  a hard, 
thick  glaze  upon  the  straw,  which  prevents  the 
rupturing  of  the  sap  vessels;  the  sap,  instead 
of  oozing  out  upon  the  stalk  and  rusting,  is  car- 
ried to  the  head  of  the  grain  and  fills  it  ndth  a 
heavy,  plump  kernel.  The  crops  of  grass  that 
follow  for  several  years  correspond  with  the 
grain  crops,  but  ultimately  the  vegetable  matter 
is  used  up,  and  nearly  all  the  soluble  potash  is 
used  up — so  that  the  farmer  must  resort  to  the 
plough,  and  manure  to  get  a fair  crop  again. 

Every  practical  farmer  who  has  attempted  to 
raise  wheat  on  highly  manured  land  that  has 
been  long  cultivated,  knows  that  it  is  liable  to 
lodge,  and  very  frequently  rust  or  mildew. — 
The.se  two  evils  might,  I think,  be  nearly  reme- 
died by  the  application  of  the  right  amount  of 
ashes— if  that  ?-igkt  amount  could  be  ascertained 
and  obtained  by  the  farmer.  As  to  the  amount, 
he  need  not  fear  of  getting  on  too  much,  if  he 
will  reflect  how  much  is  left  upon  an  acre  of 
burnt  land,  where  two  or  three  hundred  cords  of 


hard  wood  is  converted  to  ashes;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability a very  much  less  amount  would  answer. 

I conceive  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  any  or 
every  farmer’s  obtaining  his  supply,  by  plough- 
ing up  a small  patch  of  sandy  or  gj’av'elly  sward 
land  and  letting  the  furrows  remain  till  dry,  then 
commence  a fire,  with  a small  quantity  of  wood, 
and  gradually  pile  on  the  sods,  and  very  large 
heaps  may  be  thus  converted  tn  ashes.  The 
vegetable  matter  would  be  burnt,  the  particles 
of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  would  he  broken 
and  shivered  thereb)q  rendered  soluble,  and  af- 
ford those  very  salts  so  essential  to  a good 
growth  of  grain.  After  the  mass  had  become 
cool  enough  to  be  removed  it  should  be  put  un- 
der cover,  to  be  applied  to  his  wheat  ground,  af- 
ter being  ploughed  in  the  spring.  In  all  proba- 
bilit}^  fifteen  or  twenty  cartloads  would  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  good  effects  would  also  be 
felt  for  several  years  by  the  succeeding  crops. 

Frequently  promising  crops  of  wheat  are  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  % rust.  On  highly  ma- 
nured lands,  if  there  happens  to  be  a day  or  two 
of  warm,  steam^q  good  corn  wmather,  in  July 
or  August,  at  about  the  time  wheat  is  in  the 
milk,  the  rush  of  sap  is  so  great,  that  if  it  do  not 
produce  apoplexy,  it  does  that  which  is  nearly 
as  bad— it  ruptures  the  tender  and  inefficient 
coating  in  the  stalk;  the  sap  vessels  burst;  the 
sap  exudes,  and  forms  a coat  of  rust,  and  the 
crop  is  nearly  ruined.  In  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural papers  the  last  year,  I read  an  account  that 
wheat  never  rus®fi  where  it  was  sowed  upon 
an  old  coal  heath,  and  that  grass  and  other  crops 
always  succeeded  well  and  were  luxuriant.  I 
think  this  was  attributed  to  the  remains  of  the 
charcoal;  but  perhaps  a part  might  be  justly  at- 
tributed to  some  other  cause — to  its  furnishing  a 
thicker  coat  of  glaze  to  the  grain,  and  prevent- 
ing the  rupturing  ol  sap  vessels. 

I might  cite  a great  many  more  facts  in  addi- 
tion, to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  benefit  of  adding 
to  our  cultivated  soils,  potash  in  a more  .soluble 
state  than  we  find  it,  as  locked  up  in  sand,  gra- 
vel, stones  or  rock.  You  will  find  some  of  them 
in  Mr.  Colman’s  4th  Report,  viz;  Mr.  Hagger- 
ton’s  compost  of  peat  and  barilla;  Mr.  Jarvis’ 
account  of  glass  factory  manure;  Mr.  Whip- 
ple’s statements  in  regard  to  the  value  of  salt- 
petre or  nitre — that  being  about  one  half  potash; 
102  lbs.  of  nitre  contains  as  much  pota.sh  as  79 
lbs.  of  pot  or  pearlash  of  commerce,  ble  ap- 
plies about  105  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

But  ashes  are  also  useful  in  agriculture  for 
neutralizing  acidity  of  soils,  and  tor  the  forma- 
tion of  nitre  or  saltpetre  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  6th  number,  (June,  1842,)  of  the  Far- 
mer’s Monthly  Visitor,  there  is  taken  from  the 
“Alban}^  Cultivator,”  an  article  or  review  of 
Dr.  Dana’s  Muck  Manual.  In  this  article  there 
is  a statement  made  by  the  Doctor,  and  another 
by  the  reviewer,  which  I think  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  Doctor 
says,  his  first  principle  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try is  “one  rock  and  consequently  one  soil;” — 
from  this  he  lays  down  his  second  principle, 
“that  rocks  do  not  affect  the  vegetation  that  co- 
vers them.”  The  reviewer  says,  that  “rocks 
certainly  exert  a powerful  influence  on  the  soil 
that  covers  them  in  many  cases,”  but  this  he 
says,  “is  owing  to  their  physical  condition,  and 
not  to  their  chemical  constitution.”  Now,  I 
think,  to  the  mind  of  every  farmer,  the  plain 
English  of  the  above  would  be  this;  all  soils  are 
derived  from  rocks;  all  rocks  are  chemically 
the  same;  ergo,  the  chemical  constituents  ot 
rocks  never  affect  vegetation. 

For  the  sake  of  many  of  our  farmers,  I wish 
the  above  was  true;  but  the  weak  and  sickly  ap- 
pearance, and  light  and  short  crops  of  corn,  we 
every  year  see  growing  upon  soils  containing 
sulphate  of  iron — iron  pyrites,  or  what  farmers 
more  commonly  call  brunstone  rocks,  proves 
the  above  untrue.  There  are  six  thousand  of 
acres  of  land  in  this  State,  that  once  yielded 
heavy  crops  of  com,  that  now  with  a dressing 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  manure  will  not 
give  more  than  the  same  number  of  bushels  of 


corn,  and  without  manure  it  would  not  yield 
five  bushels  per  acre;  and  this  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  crop  is  almost  wholly  in  consequence 
of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  soil,  de- 
rived from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  iron.  Hundreds  of  our  farm- 
ers have  dug  solid  and  heavy  rocks  from  the 
soil,  and  laid  them  into  wall,  and  soon  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  and  water  combines  with  the  iron, 
and  it  is  decompo.sed  and  converted  to  an  oxide 
or  rust;  this  sets  the  sulphur  free,  and  that  com- 
bines with  oxygen  and  forms  sulphurous  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  according  to  the  amount  of  oxvgen 
in  combination  with  the  sulphur.  This  renders 
the  soil  acid,  and  unfortunately  the  more  this 
land  is  worked  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  the 
worse  it  is,  by  exposing  the  stone  more  and  more 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  eliminating  in- 
crea.sed  quantities  of  sulphur. 

When  corn  is  planted  on  lands  containing 
this  acid,  derived  from  such  rocks,  it  generally 
looks  well  and  promising  few  a few  weeks,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  plant  draws  its  nourishment 
from  the  decomposing  kernel.  But  after  the 
rootlets  on  the  main  roots  are  formed,  and  they 
begin  to  fulfil  their  office,  by  absorbing  water 
from  the  soil,  a re-action  takes  place  and  the 
plant  remains  stationary  for  several  weeks — the 
leaves  assume  a reddish  purple  color,  the  main 
root  is  corroded  or  rusted  off,  to  the  length  of  one 
or  two  inches,  and  the  farmer  generally-  lays  all 
the  blame  to  w’orms,  while  in  fact,  there  may 
not  be  a dozen  in  an  acre.  After  a while  a new 
set  of  roots  start  out  at  the  lower  joint,  but  so 
few  and  weak,  the  crop  is  light,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  corn  in  attempting  to  cut  it.  is 
pulled  up  at  h arvesting  by  the  sickle. 

I think  upon  inquiry  among  farmers  having 
land  containing  this  kind  of  rock,  you  will  find 
hundreds  that  will  confirm  my  statements. — 
Here  the  inquiry  may  arise,  is  there  any  reme- 
dy'? Yes:  unleached  ashes  will  neutralize  the 
acidity  of  such  soils,  (precisely  as  salaeratus 
does  sour  dough,)  by  combining  with  the  free 
acid  of  the  soil  and  fonning  a neutral  sulphate 
of  potash.  But  I have  my  doubts  about  plaster 
of  Paris  being  useful  on  such  soils,  for  it  is 
composed  ot  40  parts  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vi- 
triol,) and  28  of  lime;  but  the  acid  is  neutraliz- 
ed by  the  lime,  and  therefore  inert.  But  reason- 
ing from  chemical  principles;  if  we  apply  to 
such  soils,  hydrate  or  slacked  lime,  it  will  com- 
bine with  the  acid  of  the  soil,  and  the  lime  will 
be  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime — plaster  of 
Paris — and  thus  remove  the  free  acid  from  the 
soil,  in  the  ratio  of  40  lbs.  of  acid  to  28  lbs.  of 
lime.  It  can  also  be  remedied  by  very  heavy 
dressings  of  manure;  but  that  is  not  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer. 

“It  is  well  ascertained  that  different  soils  have 
different  properties;  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of 
some  plants,  and  favorable  to  the  perfection  of 
othei  s;  and  it  would  be  a most  fortunate  circum- 
stance if  these  differences  in  the  properties  of 
soils  were  better  understood,  and  more  generally 
acted  upon  by  the  great  mass  of  farmers.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  character  I have  given 
soils  containing  sulphur  in  excess,  for  growing 
corn,  and  for  many  other  crops  it  is  equally  pre- 
judicial, 5'-et  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  per- 
fection of  others.  In  Jones’  Conversations  on 
Chemistry,”  page  136,  speaking  of  sulphur,  he 
says,  “it  exists  in  some  vegetables,  especially 
those  of  a cruciform  tribe f that  is,  the  tribe  of 
plants  consi-sting  of  cabbage,  tumep,  mustard, 
raddish  and  cress,  of  every  variety.  In  some  re- 
spects this  family  of  plants  possesses  peculiari- 
ties contained  in  no  other  tribe. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Genesee 
Fanner,  page  185,  there  is  an  extract  copied 
from  the  Farmers’  Journal,  England,  on  soils, 
by  William  Chatterly,  from  which  I make  the 
following  extract 

“The  state  of  chemical  combinations  in 
which  the  various  ingredients  of  the  soil  are 
found,  also  materially  influences  its  fertility, 
though  such  combination  should  differ  some- 
what for  particular  crops;  for  instance,  wheat 
requires  that  a portion  of  silica  should  be  in  un- 
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ion  with  potash:  and  ior  clover,  that  sulphur 
should  exist  in  the  soil  in  the  condition  of  a so- 
luble sulphate.  In  confirmation  of  the  above 
theories,  1 will  relate  a few  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  immediate  observation.  In  1837,  I 
came  into  possession  of  an  old  farm  that  had 
not  a furrow  plough  on  it  for  20  years.  In  one 
of  the  fields  there  were  12  or  15  acres  that  had 
been  yearly  mow  ed  all  this  time,  and  did  not  av- 
erage 5 cwt.  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Many  of  the 
rocks  and  stones  in  the  soil  were  of  the  ‘brim- 
stone order.’  That  spring  I ploughed  about  an 
acre  and  a half;  being,  as  lar  as  I could  judge, 
the  best  land  of  the  field,  manured  with  about  20 
loads  ol  manure;  something  over  an  acre  was 
planted  with  potatoes,  the  rest  with  com.  From 
the  friable  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  the  long 
time  it  had  lain  in  grass,  I expected  to  have  rais- 
ed a good  crop,  but  in  July  and  August,  I ob- 
served many  of  the  tops  wilted  and  dead.  Up- 
on examination,  I found  the  stalks  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  their  roots,  entirely  corrod- 
ed or  rusted  off  by  some  cause  to  me  then  inex- 
licable.  I think  the  crop  was  less  than  eighty 
ushels  per  acre.  The  part  planted  with  corn 
amounted  to  nothing  except  for  fodder.  The 
next  year  (’38)  all  except  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
was  manured  with  about  lour  cart  loads  of 
coarse  manure,  ploughed  twice,  and  sowed  with 
ruta  baga  about  20ih  June — harvested  1st  No- 
vember, trimmed  close,  and  accurately  measur- 
ed, atid  the  yield  was  100  bushels— of  1000  per 
acre.  In  ’39,  the  produce  of  turneps  was  very 
good.  The  years  '40  and  ’41,  in  consequence  ol 
drought,  the  tumep  seed  mostly  failed  to  vege- 
tate, and  what  lew  did,  the  insects  destroyed. — 
The  past  season,  ( 42)  I planted  three  small 
pieces  of  land  with  squashes  and  pumpkins. 
They  were  destroyed  by  the  black  bug:  one  of 
the  pieces  was  set  out  with  ruta  baga  plants  in 
July;  several  very  warm  days  succeeded,  and 
the  tops  were  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
and  it  was  many  days  before  they  showed  any 
signs  of  life.  When  they  were  harvested  in 
November,  many  of  them  were  the  largest  tur- 
neps 1 ever  saw.  The  other  pieces  were  sowed 
late  in  July  with  English  turnep  seed  by  merely 
hoeing  them  in,  and  nothing  farther  was  done 
to  them  till  they  were  harvested.  The  product 
was  nearly  twenty  bushels  of  as  fine  turneps  as 
ever  I saw.  I cannot  doubt  but  the  sulphur  in 
the  soil  exerted  a beneficial  influence  upon  the 
growth  ol  the  turneps.” 

My  experience  ol  four  years  in  cultivating 
clover  upon  this  kind  ol  land,  fully  confirm 
Mr.  Chatterly’s  statements;  but  from  the  length 
of  this  paper  I must  forbear  to  go  into  particu- 
lars. 

The  opinions  I have  expressed  in  this  com- 
munication I trust  are  correct;  what  I have  stat- 
ed as  lacts,  I believe  are  so,  but  if  I am  in  error, 
I shall  be  happy  to  be  set  right,  as  I have  no  la- 
vorite  theories  that  1 wish  to  establish  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  L£VI  BARTLETT, 

Warner,  Feb.  1843. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  Agiicultural  Essay,  which  will 
be  found  in  this  paper,,  is  a masterly  production, 
distinguished  alike  for  sound  sense,  science  sim- 
plified, and  practical  knowledge.  It  should  be 
studied  as  well  as  read. — Amer.  Farmer. 


New  Reaping  Machine.— The  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Compiler  was  present  a lew  days 
since  at  an  exhibition  of  a Reaping  Machine, 
Invented  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Rockbridge, 
Virginia,  the  operation  of  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. in  a recent  number  of  his  paper 

The  machine,  placed  on  small  wheels,  was 
moved  by  two  horses  around  the  rye  field  in 
which  the  exhibition  took  place,  at  a quick 
pace,  making  a clear  passage  through  the  grain 
as  it  moved,  about  five  feet  wide.  This  it  did 
with  a completeness  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  cradle  to  accomplish.  This  machine  would 
effectually  destroy  the  vocation  of  the  “Glean- 
er,” who  has  been  in  times  bye-gone,  the  subject 
of  many  a pretty  story  or  pleasant  poem.  The 
wheels  of  the  machine  keep  in  constant  motion 


a saw,  with  edge  and  teeth  not  unlike  a reap 
hook,  which  saws  down  the  grain  as  it  is  bent 
and  forced  against  its  edge  by  a revolving  appa- 
ratus, resembling  a seine  reel.  The  grain  falls 
upon  a bed  or  platform  just  behind  the  teeth, 
whence  it  is  raked  by  hand.  This  raking  of  the 
grain  away  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
process — so  rapidly  tioes  it  accumulate  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  properly  cleared. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Editor — I discover  in  your  paper  ol  the 
20th  ult.,  that,  after  giving  some  account  ol  the 
Agricultural  Fair  of  Adams  county,  Mississip- 
pi, you  suggest  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
organizing  an  agricultural  society  for  Morgan 
county.  I thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  and 
hope  that  your  efforts  to  promote  this  most  im- 
portant branch  ol  industry  will  be  tangibly  ap- 
preciated by  thepuolic. 

I have  long  wished  to  see  some  movement 
made  by  which  our  people  might  be  awakened 
upon  this  subject..  I have,  therefore,  concluded 
to  submit  a few  reasons  in  support  of  the  sug- 
gestion you  make.  Morgan  county  once  sus- 
tained double  her  present  population,  and  sup- 
ported it  profitably  to  the  occupants  of  her  soil. 
Why  is  this?  Her  territorial  limits  have  not 
been  contracted.  The  answer  is  an  easy,  though 
a very  melancholy  one:  one  acre  of  her  soil 
would  then  produce  what  three  will  hardly  do 
now.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  population 
is  yearly  decreasing — manjuif  our  most  valua- 
ble citizens  are  leaving  iS,  and  are  going  in 
search  of  more  productive  land. 

Can  these  things  be  remedied?:  I answerjhat 
what  has  been  done  in  other  places  is,  at  least, 
worth  the  effort  with  us.  We  know  that  in  ma- 
ny portions  of  the  world,  so  far  from  exhausting 
lands  by  cultivation,  they  actually  enrich  them 
yearly.  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  spoiled  by 
having  had  allotted  to  us  by  the  Almighty  a 
rich  freehold — well  adapted  to  the  culture  ot  the 
great  staple  of  this  country.  Like  a profligate 
heir,  we  have  been  reckless  of  our  inheritance, 
till  we  begin  to  find,  like  him,  that  the  best  es- 
tate may  be  ruined  by  perpetual  drafts  on  and 
none  in  favor  ot  it.  Let  us  then  profit  by  ex- 
perience, and  begin  to  husband  our  remaining 
resources,  and  try  to  regain  by  a well  organized 
system,  what  we  have  lost  by  the  reckless  pro- 
digality of  our  soil.  We  have  every  induce- 
ment to  improve  our  lands;  in  the  first  place  we 
have  a soil  highly  susceptible  of  improvement  — 
our  lands  being  mostly  based  upon  good  clay 
foundations;  and  again,  our  county  occupies  a 
position  in  the  State  in  point  of  locality,  which, 
with  its  health,  temperature  and  good  pure  wa- 
ter, will  make  it  at  all  times  a desirable  place 
of  residence,  and  will  not  only  induce  ourpopu- 
lation  to  remain,  il  properly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, but  will  induce  others  to  come  amongst 
us.  These  are  reasons  ol  a local  character.  I 
might,  if  I did  not  fear  of  trespassing  too  far 
upon  your  limits,  give  many  more  of  a general 
character.  I will,  however,  submit  but  one  or 
two:  I think  it  could  be  demonstrated  that,  by 
adopting  a system  of  cultivation,  by  which  we 
retain  what  soil  we  have,  and  augment  and  im- 
prove the  same  by  the  proper  collection  and  ap- 
plication ol  manure,  we  shall  not  only  add 
yearly  to  the  value  of  our  lands,  but  produce 
more  profitable  crops. 

4.gain,  it  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  any 
thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  a state  of  de- 
cline— hence,  you  will  always  find  m^re  of  en- 
ergy and  vigor  in  a newly  settled  community. 
Every  thing  there  has  a tendency  to  buoy  up  and 
give  elasticity  to  the  spirits.  Well,  if  this  be 
true,  what  must  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  way-farer,  who  jogs  up  and  down 
our  high  way  (and  especially  if  he  had  travers- 
ed the  same  path  some  twenty  four  years  ago,) 
where  once  stood  the  poplar,  the  walnut  and  the 
red  bud,  he  beholds  now  the  deep- washed  gully, 
with  here  and  there  a patch  of  br0om-sedge,and, 
per  chance,  a bunch  of  the  blackberry-bush,  that 
has  taken  sustenance  from  the  decaying  roots  of 
some  Ifiendly  stump,  or  that  of  some  vagrant 


^ug.  No  wonder  you  hear  so  much  complaint 
of  “blue  devils.’^  But  lastly,  the  system  of  cul- 
tivation (or  of  land  butchery)  hitherto  pursued 
in  the  country,  has  been  such  as  to  hold  out  but 
one  solitary  inducement  to  embark  in  it,  to  wit: 
the  profits  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  that  is  now 
pretty  well  over.  How  often  have  you  heard 
the  young  man  say,  “1  can’t  think  of  planting 
— I’ve  taken  too  much  pains  with  my  enucaiion 
to  busy  myself  in  that  way.”  Hence  the  learn- 
ed professions  are  all  overstocked,  and  loalers 
“abound  in  the  land.”  The  truth  is,  that  a 
young  man  of  cultivated  mind  can  find  nothing 
tf)  lacinate  in  our  farming,  because  we  have 
neither  science  nor  sy.stem  in  it.  The  most  ig- 
norant Afiican  could  have  the  advantage  of 
him,  for  he  would  have  some  experience.  How 
desirable,  then,  so  to  improve  this,  the  support 
of  all  other  prolessions,  as  to  allure  the  talented 
and  enterpri.-ing  to  its  embrace;  to  sweeten  la- 
bor by  converting  drudgery  into  scientific  exper- 
iment, and  so  stamping  mind  upon  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  to  bring  up,  out  of  our  present  con- 
fusion, the  most  beautiful  system.  I will  not 
extend  this  article  by  way  of  giving  reasons 
why  an  organized  society  will  be  necessary  to 
the  promotion  ol  the  objects  here  spoken  of — 
they  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  I will  sug- 
gest a meeting  of  the  planters  of  the  county  at 
some  early  day  to  take  the  same  into  considera- 
tion, that  a society  may  be  organized;  and  I 
think  of  no  time  more  appropriate  than  the  An- 
niversary of  our  National  Independence. 

PLANTER. 

Mr.  Editor — Your  correspondent  “Planter” 
suggests  the  importance  of  an  Agricultural 
Society  for  Morgan  county,  and  gives  us  some 
of  the  reasons  that  should  influence  our  people 
on  this  subject.  I most  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  the  views  which  he  has  taken,  and  would 
now  add  a lew  additional  remarks.  That  the 
subject  of  agriculture  is  one  of  importance,  de- 
manding our  first  attention,  and  our  best  efforts, 
is  a truth  as  palpable  as  it  is  of  piofound  inter- 
est to  our  well  being  in  society.  The  first  em- 
ployment of  the  first  man  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  and  his  first  descendants  were  not- 
ioo  proud  or  too  Zazy  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  great  progenitor;  nor  have  some  of  the 
first  men  of  our  day  deemed  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural science  too  litde  and  grovelling  to  engage 
brains  that  teem  with  scientific  lore. 

If  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  subject 
would  then  command  our  first  attention,  why 
not  secure  every  and  all  the  means  that  shall 
lead  to  the  most  triumphant  results?  If  agri- 
culture be  purely  practical,  then  let  us  lend  our 
physical  energies  to  its  attainment;  but  if  it  be 
both  theoretical  anl  practical,  why  then  let  us 
collect  the  various  theories  and  practices  of  men 
of  diversified  acquirements  and  varied  locations 
of  country,  as  well  as  a difference  of  soil  and 
climate.  I ask,  now,  how  can  all  this  be  e& 
fected  better  than  by  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Society?  Here  we  occasionally  meet 
and  tell  over  our  enterprizes  with  our  dear  old 
mother  earth — we  recount  to  one  another  our 
fraternal  kindness,  and  tell  of  the  food  with 
which  this  mother  was  fed — how  artfully  we 
succeeded  in  the  preparation  of  her  nutriment — 
how  we  regaled  and  electrified  the  old  matron 
when  we  dosed  her  with  our  gaseous  compounds, 
and  made  her  joy  so  extatic  that  even  heaven 
poured  smiling  tears  upon  her,  and  she,  in  the 
exuberency  of  her  joy,  bestowed  upon  her  sons 
the  golden  treasures  ot  corn,  and  cotton,  and 
wheat,  and  all  that  could  fatten  and  make  alive 
the  animate  creation. 

It  is,  thus,  by  mutual  interchange  of  opinions, 
that  we  form  conclusions  and  arrive  at  truths 
that  are  of  practical  importance  to  mankind. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  agriculture  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Germany  and  France,  have  at- 
tained its  present  elevated  and  enviable  state. 
It  is  by  knowledge  diffused  through  Societies, 
in  this  way,  that  processes  once  considered  dil* 
ficult  and  mysterious  are  now  made  familiar  to 
all.  We  hold  converse  in  an  Agricultural  So° 
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ciety  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Chaptal  and 
Liebig,  and  are  made  to  know  how  chemistry 
and  her  kindred  sciences  subserve  the  purposes 
of  man,  and  how  the  various  manures  are  pre- 
pared and  assimulated  to  the  wants  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  thus,  in  a 
word,  learn  by  associations  ot  this  kind,  to  com- 
bine and  concentrate  scientific  agricultural 
knowledge  to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

But,  again:  an  Agricultural  Society  would 
stimulate  us  to  action — first,  by  reading  works 
connected  with  the  subject;  secondly,  by  the  car- 
rying out  of  any  theory  that  we  might  regard  as 
useful;  thirdly,  by  an  actual  exhibit,  betore  the 
Society,  of  what  had  been  the  result  of  our  la- 
bors, and  lastly,  by  the  pleasure  that  we  would 
derive  from  having  premiums  awarded  to  those 
most  skilful  and  successful  in  their  operations. 

But  again,  sir,  I have  long  looked  upon  our 
community  as  destitute  of  that  source  of  ration- 
al enjoyment  in  which  all  might  be  participants 
without  a sacrifice  of  moral  feeling  or  moral 
principle;  now,  here,  at  a well  regulated  Agri- 
cultural Fair,  held  annually  or  semi-annually, 
it  seems  tome  all  might  participate  in  the  joys 
and  festivities  which  could  be  thrown  around  an 
occasion  like  this.  The  sage  farmer  of  sixty 
years,  and  his  son  of  twenty,  with  the  dignified 
old  matron,  and  her  daughter  of  blooming  six- 
teen, with  all  the  other  avocations  of  life,  might 
assemble  here,  and  whilst  this  sage  farmer 
would  tell  you  in  strains  the  simplest  of  the 
simple,  how  it  was,  under  >he  blessing  of  God, 
that  he  ploughed  up  his  soil,  and  applied  his 
compost  manure,  and  reaped  his  harvest  of  gold; 
the  aged  matron,  with  her  fair  daughter,  would 
tell  how  it  was  that  she  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  brilliancy  and  permanence  of  those  colors 
that  made  her  domestics  the  gaze  and  universal 
admiration  of  all  around.  These  recitals  would 
tell  upon  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  catch 
their  admiring  gaze,  and  thus  they  would  disco- 
ver something  in  agricultural  pursuits  that 
would  be  attractive. 

If  we  look  around  us  we  must  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that  if  any  country  upon  earth  de- 
serves to  be  improved,  we  have  that  country. — 
We  are  indebted  to  improvement  upon  two 
counts;  first,  by  butchery  and  then  murder,  we 
have  ruined  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  habi- 
table globe,  either  directly  or  as  accessories  af- 
ter the  fact,  and  are,  therefore,  bound  for  its  res- 
toration; and  secondly,  as  good  stewards,  we  are 
bound  tor  the  improvement  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  charge.  We  could  not,  therefore, 
occupy  our  county,  as  it  was  originally,  with- 
out being  under  obligation  to  its  improvement; 
and  just  here  I know  we  do  not  feel  this  moral 
obligation,  or  else  we  would  be  doing  more  than 
has  heretofore  been  done  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. The  question  now  arises,  how  can  this  im- 
provement be  effected^  I answer,  by  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  as  furnishing  information  and 
offering  stimulants  to  the  community  in  this 
great  and  laudable  enterprise.  But,  says  one, 
all  these  Societies  are  alike — a mere  bragologi- 
caX  humbug — a safety  valve  through  which  a lew 
loquacious,  babling,  senseless  dolts  may  pass 
off  their  steam,  and  there  the  whole  machinery 
stops.  Well,  I admit  the  force  of  the  objection, 
(for  it  has  force,)  but  if  in  letting  off  the  steam 
it  should  drive  a few  men  to  action,  through 
whose  instrumentality  our  national  wealth  shall 
be  increased  a few  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  or 
com,  then  the  Society  will,  at  least,  have  done 
no  barm;  and  if  in  this  day  of  “humbug”  no 
harm  is  done,  we  shall  deserve  commendation 
at  the  hands  of  our  countrymen. 

But,  sir,  1 am  almost  deterred  from  sending 
you  this  communication,  and  whyl  Because 
it  is  too  true  that  those  who  talk  the  most  usual- 
ly perform  the  least,  and  that  we  scarcely  see 
blended  in  the  same  man  many  words  and  many 
actions;  hence,  sir,  I may  anticipate  the  charge 
of  being  an  agricultural  writer,  without  being 
an  agricultural  worker  or  producer.  But  to  be 
more  serious  on  this  subject,  I ask  what  are  we 
doing,  or  do  we  believe  that  any  thing  can  be 
done,  to  improve  our  landsi  Have  we  deter- 


mined upon  any  system  of  farming,  and  have 
we  begun  even  with  our  acre  of  land  to  carry 
out  this  systeml  Have  we  made  any  prepara- 
tions about  our  barn  yards  for  manuring?  or 
have  we  determined  that  it  is  easier  to  call  in  the 
neighbors  and  move  the  barn  to  a new  place, 
than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  moving  the  manure 
from  around  the  barn?  Is  there  any  thing  to  be 
learned  from  the  age  in  which  we  live?  If  so, 
where  shall  we  go,  and  how  shall  we  learn  it? 
Must  we  rely  upon  no  other  sources  than  our 
observation  and  experience  for  all  the  informa- 
tion we  desire?  You  perceive  these  are  ques- 
tions of  importance,  and  mainly  connected  with 
our  interest  and  future  prosperity. 

I would  suggest,  sir,  that  a meeting  take  place 
preliminary  to  a meeting  on  the  4th  of  July,  at 
which  meeting  a constitution  and  bye-laws 
could  be  prepared  and  then  submitted  to  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  in  July.  The  time  has  arrived 
when,  I think,  our  farmers  are  ready  for  a So- 
ciety, and  will  respond  to  a call  made  on  them 
at  any  time  and  place.  Planter  No.  2. 

Southern  Miscellany. 

AMMONIA. 

Since  the  publication  of  Liebig’s  work  on 
vegetable  chemistry,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  ammonia  constituted  the  most  valuable  part 
of  stable  manure.  To  arrest  and  retain  this  vo- 
latile gas,  then,  has  been  the  great  desideratum. 
The  use  of  plaster,  the  sulphate  of  lime,  has 
been  lecommended  pk  this  purpose.  It  is  ad- 
vised to  be  strewn  over  the  stable  litter  before  it 
is  removed  from  the  stall.  In  this  case,  Liebig 
says,  a double  decomposition  will  take  place, 
from  which  will  result  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  by  this  means  the  am- 
monia will  be  retained  in  a soluble  shape  for  the 
use  of  plants.  Mr.  Patridge,  of  New  York, 
who  proclaims  himself  a practised  and  experi- 
enced chemist,  denies  that  any  such  action  will 
result  from  the  combination,  at  atmospheric 
temperature.  Now,  non  componere  lites,  that  is 
not  for  us  to  decide  when  doctors  disagree. — 
But  we  see  it  recommended,  possibly  by  way  of 
settling  this  vexed  question,  to  scatter  common 
salt  on  the  dung  heap,  or  to  water  the  litter  of 
the  stalls  well  with  strong  brine,  an  hour  or  two 
before  removal.  From  this  mixture  result,  it  is 
said,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  so- 
da. In  noticing  this  suggestion  touching  the 
salt,  the  editor  ot  the  American  Farmer,  whose 
practical  experience  is  worth  a hundred  theories 
of  the  most  learned  chemists,  says, 

“We  are  not  chemist  enough  to  avouch  for 
the  action  of  salt  in  the  manure  heap  as  above 
described;  but  this  we  can  state,  that  some  years 
back,  we  bought  twenty  barrels  of  rotten  fish  to 
use  as  a manure  for  corn.  In  each  of  these 
barrels  there  were  about  half  a bushel  of  fish 
salt,  of  course  highly  charged  with  the  oil  of 
the  fish.  After  using  the  fish  in  the  hills  of 
corn,  one  to  each,  we  mixed  the  salt  with  ten 
loads  of  barn  yard  and  stable  manure,  suffering 
it  to  remain  a few  days,  when  we  turned  it  over 
with  the  shovel  and  gave  it  a more  thorough 
mixing.  We  then  hauled  it  out  to  the  field, 
and  spread  it  on  one  half  an  acre;  on  an  adjoin- 
ing half  acre,  we  spread  ten  other  loads  of  the 
same  manure,  but  unmixed  with  salt.  We 
ploughed  up  the  piece  of  ground  and  planted 
the  whole  in  com.  The  half  acre  of  corn  plant- 
ed on  the  ground  fertilized  with  the  salted  ma- 
nure, grew  from  the  start  more  luxuriantly, 
looked  of  a darker  green  throughout  the  season, 
and  yielded  more  grain  than  that  on  the  adjoin- 
ing half,  though  the  soils  were  precisely  alike, 
and  each  had  received  the  same  quantity  of 
bam-yard  and  stable  manure,  and  the  same  cul- 
ture. The  blades  on  the  salted  part  maintained 
their  greenness  until  pulled,  although  those  on 
the  other  part,  when  pulled,  were  considerably 
fired.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ears 
on  the  former  were  some  days  later  in  harden- 
ing. 

“We  have  stated  the  above  fact,  and  without 
refering  the  result  of  oar  experiment,  at  the 
time,  to  any  chemical  combination  between  the 


salt  and  the  ammonia  of  the  manure,  we  were 
induced  by  our  observation  of  the  effect  produ- 
ced, to  conclude  that  the  salt  used,  had  imparted 
to  the  earth  the  capacity  of  attracting  from  the  at- 
mosphere more  moisture,  as  well  as  that  of  pre=> 
serving  it  longer  from  the  evaporating  influence 
of  the  sun’s  rays;  for  the  surface  of  the  earth 
always  looked,  and  was,  in  fact,  much  more 
moist  than  that  of  the  contiguous  piece  of 
ground.  What  we  looked  upon  at  the  time  as 
unevaporated  dew,  may  have  been  the  ammonia 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fixed  thro’ 
the  chemical  agency  of  the  salt  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  there  made  to  await  absorption  by  the 
earth,  thence  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants  as  nutriment.  It  this  union  takes  place, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  question  it,  for  the  re- 
sult of  our  experiment  would  seem  to  corrobo- 
rate the  assumption,  salt  must  form  a most  val- 
uable ac  quisition  to  the  dung  heap,  as  any  sub- 
stance not  too  costly,  which  can  give  fixedness 
to  the  eliminating  properties  of  manure — which, 
can  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rich  gases — must 
operate  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  husband- 
man, because  it  would  impart  to  his  fertilizing 
materials,  a degree  of  durability  which  alone 
they  do  not  possess — and  this  property  of  salt, 
we  should  think,  would  be  greatly  increased  in. 
value,  in  sandy  and  other  porous  soils,  where, 
as  it  is  known,  the  effects  of  manure  are  much 
less  lasting,  owing  to  the  escape  ot  its  volatile 
parts. 

“But  whether  the  chemical  action  imputed  to 
the  salt  be  as  stated  or  not,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming,  that  every  farmer  who  can 
afford' to  incur  the  cost,  should  procure  a few 
bushels  per  acre,  to  mix  with  his  manure  inten- 
ded for  his  corn  ground,  as  it  would  prevent  in- 
jury from  the  cut  and  grub  worm,  as  was  prov- 
ed % our  experiment;  for  although  the  com  on 
that  portion  of  the  ground  where  the  unsalted 
manure  was  used,  suffered  greatly  from  the  ra- 
vages of  these  enemies,  that  on  the  part  where 
the  salted  manure  was  used,  escaped  without 
any  injury  from  them. 

“The  quantity  of  salt  used  by  us  was  greater 
than  we  recommend.  It  was  at  the  rate  of  20 
bushely  per  acre;  having  it,  we  used  the  whole 
as  stated;  but  we  think  that  five  bushels  per 
acre  would  have  answered  equally  well  for  the 
time  being.  In  otherj  experiments  which  we 
have  made  with  salt,  in  sowing  it  broadcast 
over  turnep  ground,  after  it  was  manured,  plow- 
ed and  harrowed,  we  only  used  six  bushels  per 
acre,  and  witnessed  the  finest  effects  from  it  oa 
a com  crop  grown  on  the  ground  the  succeeding 
year.” — Southern  Planter. 

REARING  CALVES. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  & Tucker. — I maintain 
that  the  way  nature  points  out  for  animals,  is 
the  most  proper  for  them.  At  any  rate,  if  a 
calf  sucks  from  a cow  half  that  she  gives,  it 
benefits  him  more  than  though  the  same  be  fed 
to  him.  Of  this  I am  positive.  We  generally 
take  a cow  that  gives  a good  mess,  and  let  two 
calves  suck  her,  and  they  frequently  get  quite 
fat  with  this  chance,  seem  to  wean  better,  win- 
ter better,  and  make  thiiltier  cattle  than  those 
we  never  let  suck.  Around  the  bars  ol  the  calf 
pasture,  you  can  easily  make  a pen  with  four 
or  five  boards  and  a few  stakes;  stick  the  stakes 
one  or  two  inches  apart;  put  a pin  through  them 
for  the  board  to  rest  on,  so  high  that  the  calves 
can  run  under  them.  Let  me  use  this  pen,  and 
you  may  use  your  stool,  and  I will  feed  ten. 
calves  my  way,  quicker  and  better  than  you 
would  two  the  old  way,  by  milking  and  feeding 
in  a pail;  and  I think  my  cows  would  give  the 
most  milk  too.  A couple  of  calves  striving  to 
get  more  milk  every  time,  I think  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  quantity,  or  else  nature 
has  not  provided  lor  this  emergency  as  she  has 
for  other  ones. — Albany  Cultivator. 


To  PREVENT  THE  FLAVOR  OF  TURNEPS  OK 

Butter. — A little  saltpetre  added  to  the  cream 
just  before  churning,  will  prevent  the  disagreea- 
ble flavor  arising  from  the  feeding  of  ruta  bagas. 
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REPORT 

Of  M.  D^tmas  to  the  French  Academy  on  AI.  Bon- 
cherie's  process  of  preserving  Wood. 

TRANSLATED  BY  EDWARD  TILDHMAN,  C.  E. 

The  Academy  having  Lharged  M.  M.  Arago, 
de  Mirable,  Poncelet,  Gambey,  Auaom,  Bous- 
sengault  and  myselt,  with  the  examination  of 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Boncherie  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood  from  decay,  we  proceed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  duty. 

The  Academy  has  already  beheld  the  prepa- 
rations oi  the  author  with  sr  great  an  interest — 
it  has,  at  this  moment,  such  remarkable  .speci- 
mens of  the  process  before  its  eyes — that  the  la- 
bor of  its  Committee,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
is  greatly  abridged. 

Dr.  Boncherie  proposes  te  render  wood  much 
more  durable,  to  preserve  its  elasticity,  to  pre- 
vent its  warping  from  alternate  exposure  to  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  to  diminish  its  combustibili- 
ty, to  increase  its  tenacity  and  hardness,  and, 
lastly,  to  give  it  colors  and  even  odor  the  most 
various  and  durable.  All  these  requirements 
are  obtained  by  novel,  simple  and  economical 
means,  and  by  the  aid  of  common  and  low-pri- 
ced materials.  To  impregnate  an  entire  tree 
with  the  proper  coloring,  or  preservative  mate- 
rial, our  author  has  recourse  to  no  complicate 
mechanical  means;  he  avails  himself  of  the  na- 
tural suction  of  the  tree  itself,  w'hich  is  sufficient 
to  raise  from  the  base  to  the  highest  branches, 
the  liquids  he  wishes  to  introduce,  provided  that 
they  are  maintained  at  a certain  degree  of  con- 
centration; thus,  when  a tree  is  severed  from 
its  roots  the  end  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  you 
wish  it  to  imbibe,  which,  in  a few  days,  ascends 
to  its  topmost  leaves  and  pervades  the  whole 
vegetable  tissue.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
tree  should  retain  all  its  branches  or  leaves — a 
few  branches  at  the  top  is  sufficient  to  induce 
the  necessary  suction;  neither  is  it  requisite  that 
it  should  always  be  preserved  upright,  which 
would  oTten  render  the  operation  impossible. — 
Having  cut  it  down  and  deprived  it  of  its  use- 
less  branches,  the  butt  is  then  placed  in  contact 
with  the  liquid  to  be  absorbed,  wdiich  penetrates 
the  wood  in  every  part.  Finally,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  fell  the  tree,  for  if  a cavity  be  ex- 
cavated at  its  base,  or  a transverse  saw  cut  be 
made  through  a portion  of  the  base,  it  will  af- 
ford sufficient  contact  with  the  preservative  li- 
quid, and  the  absorption  will  be  as  rapid  and 
complete  as  before. 

The  impregnation  which  is  thus  affected  in  a 
short  time,  wuthout  trouble  or  expense,  will  be 
found  to  be  a different  process  from  those  hith- 
erto made  to  impregnate  wood  already  cut, 
have  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  most 
powerful  machines,  or  by  tne  prolonged  effect  of 
the  liquid  in  which  it  was  submerged.  The  no- 
vel and  ingenious  process  recommended  by  Dr, 
Boncherie  subjects  to  human  industry  an  im- 
mense natural  force,  and  permits  it  to  introduce 
without  labor,  into  the  most  delicate  vegetable 
tissues,  any  soluble  substance  it  may  be  thought 
mseful  to  place  there.  It  our  author  has  solved 
the  grand  problem  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
most  simple  and  practical  manner,  he  has  not 
evinced  less  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  materials 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effects  as  to 
preservation,  &c.  To  increase  the  durability 
and  hardness  of  woo^,  and  to  prevent  the  w-et 
and  dry  rot,  he  introduces  into  its  pores  the  py- 
rolignite  of  iron:  this  substance  is  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  produced  by  pyroiignious  acid, which 
is  to  be  obtained  in  any  forest  where  charcoal  is 
made;  this  acid  is  easily  transformed  into  pyro- 
lignite  of  iron  by  putting  it  in  contact,  even 
when  cold,  wuth  old  scrap  iron.  The  liqiuid 
thus  prepared  is  replete  with  creosote,  which, 
of  itsell,  without  the  salt  of  iron,  hardens  and 
preserves  wood  as  well  as  defends  it  from  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

Official  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
fungus  pits  at  Bordeaux  upon  hoops  (circles) 
prepared  by  the  author,  which  have  resulted  in 
establishing,  in  the  most  triumphant  manner, 
the  great  durability  of  wood  thus  embalmed. — 


The  unprepared  hoops  crumbled  to  pieces  at 
the  least  touch,  whilst  the  others  were  as  sound 
as  when  first  placed  there.  To  prevent  the 
warping  of  wood,  to  preserve  its  elasticity  and 
diminish  its  combustibility,  our  author  has  re- 
course to  the  use  of  the  chlorides  which  have 
nearly  the  desired  effect.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  his  process  must  shortly 
come  into  universal  use,  he  is  not  content  with 
the  chloride  of  lime,  already  so  cheap,  he  has 
experimented  upon  the  sea  water  of  the  salt 
maishes,  a costless  material,  in  which  he  has 
found  all  the  desirable  qualities.  Wood  pre- 
pared w’ith  these  saline  solutions,  preserves  its 
flexibility  when  exposed  to  the  air  many  years; 
in  their  strips  it  may  be  bent  and  rebent  the 
contrary  way  in  a spiral  v/ithout  breaking;  nei- 
ther will  it  crack  or  warp  from  the  greatest  ex- 
treme of  dryness.  Lastly,  it  will  not  burn,  or, 
at  least,  with  such  difficulty  as  to  be  easily  ex- 
tinguished. 

To  these  great  and  useful  properties,  which 
the  naval  constructior  and  civil  engineer  will 
appreciate  and  profit  by,  our  author  has  added 
others,  which,  without  being  so  importantly 
useful,  promises  to  afford  new  methods  and 
materials  to  the  arts.  He  colors  wood  in  clouds 
so  various  and  so  beautifully  curious,  that  the 
cabinet  maker  wall  And  it  to  disadvantage  totuse 
the. more  common  wmods  in  lieu  of  the  more 
costly.  The  specimens  of  these  preparations 
now  before  the  Acade^  relieves  us  from  all 
detail;  it  w'ill  be  suffici®  to  observe. 

That  the  pyrolignite  bf  iron,  when  used  by 
itself,  produces  a brown  tint  of  the  same  color 
wdth  those  knotty  parts  of  the  wood  where  the 
liquid  cannot  penetrate. 

When  tlie  pyrolignite  is  succeeded  by  any 
tanning  liquid  it  produces  ink  in  the  body  of  the 
wmod,  and  we  obtain,  by  these  means,  a blue- 
black  or  gre3n  A Prussian  blue  is  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  the  pyrolignite  immediately 
by  the  prussiate  of  potash. 

By  introducing  successively  acetate  of  lead 
and  chromate  of  potash,  the  yellow  chromate  of 
lead  is  produced. 

We  may  produce  the  most  various  and  beau- 
tiful effects  by  introducing  simultaneously  the 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  the  prussiate,  the  acetate  of 
lead  and  the  chromate  of  potash,  wdiich  cause 
blended  clouds  of  blue,  green,  }'ellow  and  brown. 

Thus  we  find  our  author  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  one  liquid  only, 
but  causes  many  to  enter  the  same  vegetable, 
and  thus  produces  any  modification  of  color  he 
may  wish;  these  solutions,  causing  such  diver- 
sity of  color,  may  be  varied  almost  to  infinity. 
Chemistr}'^  is  rich  enough  in  reactions  of  this 
kind  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  caprice.  We 
wall  not  here  speak  of  rendering  wood  odorifer- 
ous by  impregnations  of  this  nature;  it  is  an 
application  too  easily  understood  and  too  much 
confined„  to  mere  luxury  to  compare  in  impor- 
tance wdth  the  more  useful  details  already  given. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  omitted  as 
containing  nothing  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader;  the  rival  claims  M.  Millet  D’Auben- 
ton  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery  are  mention- 
ed, and  very  shortly  exploded,  and  the  report 
concludes  by  recommending  that  the  Doctor’s 
memoire  be  published  in  the  Recuceil  des  Sa- 
vans  etrangers.  —Southern  Miscellany. 


Cure  for  Mange  in  Swine. — A corre.spon- 
dent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says: — Take  raw  to- 
bacco, steeped  in  cold  and  strong  chamber  ley, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  then  mix  it,  equal  parts, 
with  lamp  oil,  and  then  rub  on  the  composition. 
It  is  a safe  and  sovereign  remedy  for  mange,  in 
all  stages  and  all  animals,  brute  or  human. — 
This  ointment,  if  kept  in  a tight  bottle,  will 
keep  good  any  length  of  time.  It  should  be 
w’ell  shaken  together  when  used,  for  the  parts 
soon  separate  when  standing. 

To  Cure  Scratches  in  a Horse. — Wash 
the  legs  with  strong  soap  suds,  and  then  wdth 
beef  brine.  Twm  applications  will  cure  the 
worst  case. — Cent.  N.  Y.  Fanner. 


RYE  TURNING  TO  CHEAT. 

La  Grange,  N.  C.,  May  25,  18-12. 

Messrs.  Editors — I have  taken  a seat  at  my 
writing  table  to  assert  a fact  or  principle  in  na- 
ture, wffiich  I have  heard  disputed  time  and 
again;  but  I think  I shall  be  able  to  corroborate 
my  assertion  wdth  such  evidence  as  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical — but  to  the  subject.  During 
last  summer  I fallowed  two  acres  of  lani^ad- 
joiningmy  meadow,  for  the  purpose  of  so\ffing 
rye.  About  the  last  of  August  I sowed  the 
rye,  and  ploughed  it  in  wdth  gophers,  and  then 
harrow'ed  it  over,  and  it  soon  came  up  very 
thick.  However,  it  grew  off  well  and  covered 
over  the  ground  nearly  before  cold  weather. — 
Thus  it  remained  until  in  J anuary,  when  the 
weather  wms  so  warm  that  the  rye  started  out 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  jointing,  but  the 
cold  weather  that  came  on  in  Februar)^  checked 
it  and  killed  seme  of  the  under  blades,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  seriously  injured  until  our 
March  winter,  after  wffiich  I noticed  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bunches  w^ere  wdthout  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  life,  and  remained  so  about  a fort- 
night, wffien  out  of  these  death-hkehymehes  there 
came  very  luxuriant  young  r}'e,  (as  I thought,) 
and  continued  to  grow  finely,  but  it  did  not  .seem 
to  keep  pace  with  the  scattering  rye  that  was 
not  killed  out  by  the  freezes;  I therefore  turned 
rny  horses  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  eating  off  the 
forw’ard  bunches,  so  as  to  make  it  more  evenly; 
this  being  effected,  there  was  no  more  grazing 
done  on  it  for  some  w'eeks,  when  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment I discovered  that  all  the  Lunches 
that  had  been  seemingly  killed  was  producing 
CHEAT  instead  of  rye.  Now,  here  is  the 
case, — the  rye  being  sowed  very  early,  was  ra- 
pidly advancing  towards  maturity  befi're  it  was 
overtaken  by  the  cold  weather,  wffiich  held  it  in 
check  until  that  very  remarkable  wmrm  weather 
in  January,  when  it  put  forth  as  if  winter  had 
been  over;  then  the  coldofFebruary  and  March 
completely  destroyed  the  germs  of  all  those 
bunches  whose  roots  were  still  alive,  and  after- 
wards put  forth  suckers,  which  is  the  cheat,  for 
I,  in  examining,  found  a bunch,  (which  was 
from  one  grain  of  rye,)  with  rye  and  cheat  both 
proceeding  from  the  same  root,  and  the  blades 
of  the  cheat  are  broader  than  I ever  saw  before, 
and  have  somewhat  the  resemblance  of  rye, 
some  of  which  are  f of  an  inch  in  wddth,  &c. 

I noticed  an  editorial  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Advocate,  relative  to  the  blast  in  oats, 
which  embodies  good  sound  ideas,  no  doubt.— 
But  my  experience  on  that  subject  has  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  followdng  notions,  as  relates  to  the 
cause  of  smut  or  black  heads  in  oats,  as  well  as 
the  remedy  to  arrest  or  dissipate  that  disease. — 
1st,  sow  ripe  seed  in  due  time,  which  is  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  caught  in  order  after  the  20th 
of  February;  (for  here  I wall  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  my  oats  were  all  sowm  and  were  ex- 
posed to  the  snow  and  freezings  of  last  March, 
and  I never  had  finer  looking  oats  at  this  sea- 
son;) those  intended  for  seed  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  fully  ripe,  some  three  or  four  days 
longer  than  those  intended  for  food.  The  seed 
oats  should  by  no  means  be  w'et,  or  even  damp, 
by  dew  or  rain,  when  bound,  but  dr}’-  arirf  bound 
in  small  bundles,  and  then  housed  or  stacked 
before  getting  wet,  if  possible.  The  above  is 
our  course,  and  we  seldom  suffer  any  loss  by  the 
above  mentioned  disease  in  oats. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  W.  C,  JOHNSON. 

P.  S.  I believe  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  prime 
cause  of  smut  in  oats,  is  cutting  the  seed  oats 
too  green;  and  also  damages  received  by  being 
over-heated  in  bundles  or  stacks.  It  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  oats  intended  for  seed.  d.  w.  c.  j. 

Remarks. — We  know  that  the  view’s  of  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  J.,  in  regard  to  other  grain 
turning  to  cheat,  has  in  years  past,  been  very 
generally  entertained — but  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  this  enlightened  day  the  opinion 
w’as  nearly  exploded.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
drawn  into  a controversy  on  the  subject;  but  we 
w’ould  just  as  much  expect  to  see  peaches  grow'- 
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ing  on  coins  produced  from  the  stumps  of  an 
apple  tree,  as  cheat  produced  by  a grain  of  rye 
or  wheat.  And  moreover,  a premium  of  $100 
was  olFered  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  editors 
oi  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  about  two  years 
ago,  for  a specimen  that  would  satisfactorily 
substantiate  the  fact  of  such  change.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  that  the  premium  has  ever  been 
claimed,  and  we  are  not  apprehensive  that  such 
a specimen  will  ever  be  produced. 

We  have  no  kind  oi  doubt  that  Mr.  J.  is  ful- 
ly convinced  that  his  rye  was  changed  into 
cheat.  But  had  he  been  as  unbelieving  as  we 
are  on  that  subject,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
made  discoveries  that  escaped  his  observation. 


N.  C.  Farmers'  Advocate. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21,  1843. 


Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

OUR  VOLUME. 

As  the  present  number  concludes  the  first  half 
of  the  first  volume,  it  may  not  be  improper  ior 
us  to  say  a few  words  to  the  friends  ol  the  en- 
terprise. In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  pub- 
lishing an  agricultural  work  at  the  South,  we 
were  not  unadvised  of  the  difficulties  we  should 
encounter  in  prosecuting  the  labor.  We  are 
the  pioneers  in  Georgia — the  planters  generally 
had  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consult  theo- 
ries and  to  investigate  the  experiments  of  others 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  labors — indeed,  they  had 
followed  so  long  in  the  beaten  track  of  their  fa- 
thers, that  we  anticipated  no  little  opposition, 
and  not  a few  sneers  at  the  introduction  of  what 
is  usually  denominated  “booh  farming.'”  We 
are  happy  to  perceive,  however,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  a large  portion  of  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject are  rapidly  dissipating,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
great  mass  of  our  planters  will  be  constant  pa- 
trons of  an  agricultural  paper.  This  feeling  is 
daily  manifesting  itself  by  the  continued  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  circulation  of  the  “Southern 
Cultivator,”  and  the  interest  which  seems 
generally  to  be  excited  in  its  behalf.  Indeed, 
we  may  almost  assert  that  it  is  already  placed 
on  a firm  foundation,  and  will  certainly  become 
one  of  the  permanent  agricultural  periodicals  of 
the  country,  such  is  its  present  prospects,  which 
we  confidently  believe  will  be  fully  realised. — 
For  its  success  we  have  to  thank  numerous 
friends  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  its  behalf;  and 
particularly  are  we  under  obligations  to  the 
press,  for  the  very  flattering  notices  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  brethren  of  the  corps  editorial, 
to  all  of  whom  we  return  our  most  sincere 
thanks.  Although  we  are  well  aware  that  our 
little  sheet  is  far  surpassed  by  some  of  the  North- 
ern periodicals,  whose  facilities  for  publishing 


an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  are  much 
greater  than  ours,  nevertheless  the  very  flatter- 
ing reception  which  the  “Southern  Cultivator” 
has  met  at  the  hands  of  Southern  planters,  while 
it  gives  earnest  of  the  future,  testifies,  in  the 
most  grateful  terms,  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  by  them.  And  we  sincerely  trust  we  shall 
go  on  and  continue  to  ingratiate  ourself  more 
and  more  into  their  favor,  till  we  have  attained 
the  highest  point  of  our  ambition,  the  rendering 
the  work  among  the  most  in tere.sting periodicals 
in  the  country.  This  we  will  do  if  the  planters 
will  give  us  their  countenance  and  support,  for 
which  Ave  feel  confident  we  shall  not  plead  in 
vain. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  returning  our  thanks  to  our  friend  Farrar 
for  his  communication  in  this  number,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  so  many  valuable  practical  hints, 
we  avail  ourself  of  the  occasion  to  repeat  Avhat 
we  haA'e  before  said  to  our  planters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  communications  for  the  press. — 
We  know  that  very  few  of  you  are  accustomed 
to  write  for  the  press,  and  you  therefore  feel 
some  delicacy  in  doing  so.  This  should  not  be 
— you  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  your  neighbor,  or 
even  a stranger  when  you  meet  one,  what  you 
have  accomplished  by  this  or  that  experiment, 
or  what  improvement  you  have  made  by  this  or 
that  system  of  culture.  Then  Avhy  feel  any  de- 
licacy in  telling  it  to  every  reader  of  the  “South- 
ern Cultivator,”  in  the  shape  of  a communica- 
tion? W e have  before  said  to  you,  give  us  your 
facts  and  experiments,  and  tell  them  in  the  same 
easy,  familiar  style  that  you  talk  to  your  neigh- 
bors, and  if  you  should  happen  to  spell  a word 
Avrong,  or  write  an  ungrammatical  sentence, 
we  Avill  make  all  these  corrections  for  you  and 
put  it  in  ship  shape.  You  need  not,  therefore, 
feel  the  slightest  fears  about  your  spelling  or 
diction. 

DOMESTIC  SILK. 

Accompanying  the  communication  of  Mr, 
Cassedy,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number, 
AAT  received  seven  skeins  ol  very  beautiful  sew- 
ing-silk, equal,  if  not  superior  in  strength,  to 
the  Italian,  and  only  inferior  to  the  imported  ar- 
ticle in  the  lustre  imparted  in  the  dying  and  fin- 
ish. Indeed,  with  such  specimens  of  native 
silk  as  that  noAV  before  us,  we  think  it  not  at  all 
extravagant  to  anticipate  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  Avhen  the  culture  of  silk  will  become  an 
important  branch  of  Southern  production.  It 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  ’tis  true,  and  much  has  yet 
to  be  learned,  but  wn  doubt  not  that  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  our  citizens  will  accom- 
plish all  that  may  be  attained,  particularly  when 
Ave  reflect  that  the  low  price  of  their  great  staple 
necessarily  will  drive  many  to  seek  some  neAv 
enterprise  for  the  distribution  of  their  labor. — 
We  therefore  hope  that  those  of  our  citizens, 
Avho  have  an  opportunity,  wall  continue  to  make 
experiments  by  way  of  testing  its  utility, — and 
Avn  suggest  to  all  who  feel  a disposition  to  make 
such  experiments,  to  pursue  the  Italian  system 
of  culture  rather  than  the  French.  The  reason 
for  this  is  very  obviofis — the  climate  of  Italy  is 
quite  the  same  as  our  own,  Avhilethat  of  France 


is  much  colder. — It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
we  should  adopt  that  system  of  culture  which 
long  experience  has  established  in  those  cli- 
mates approximating  nearest  our  OAvn. 

CULTURE  OF  GAMA  GRASS. 

I feel  much  gratified  by  your  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  Gama  Grass,  in 
your  valuable  periodical  of  the  19th  April  last. 
A practical  knowledge  of  this  plant  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  having  given  the  first  impulse 
to  public  attention  towards  it  in  the  South  and 
East,  I feel  some  more  than  usual  interest  in  it, 
especially  as  this  acquaintance  and  experience 
compels  a belief  that  it  is  yet  the  most  valuable 
grass  for  animals,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  considered  in  every  yoint  of 
view,  wherever  the  locality  is  found  favorable, 
that  is  yet  known.  From  the  nature  of  the  re- 
marks that  I have  read  regarding  it,  it  is  evi- 
dently ranked  by  some  gentlemen  amongst  the 
coarse  grasses.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
must  remark,  that  the  degree  of  coarseness  de- 
pends on  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  stage 
at  Avhich  it  is  cut  and  used.  At  fifteen  days’ 
growth,  I must  contend  that  it  is  among  the  most 
delicate  known,  more  neatly  resembling  the  blue 
grass  than  any  other. 

Taking  your  judicious  replies  to  the  queries’ 
proposed  as  they  stand,  to  the  first  I beg  leave 
respectfully  to  add,  that  my  first  and  so  highly 
successful  essay  to  cultivate  this  grass,  was  on 
a fine  sandy  land,  with  a red  clay  foundation, 
dark  grey  surface  about  six  inches;  although 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  that  I have  ever 
seen  are  found  on  the  Ioaa'  grounds  of  the  Tom- 
bigbe,  and  the  black  rich  limestone  prairie 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  about  32^“. — 
Another  splendid  growth,  say  many  acres  in  a 
body,  is  found  in  a state  of  nature,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  the  Tombigbe,  on  the  rotten 
limestone  land,  bordering  a small  creek. 

2d  query. — For  a perfect  cultivation  of  this 
grass,  trench  plough  as  deep  as  possible,  previ- 
ous to  setting  a piece  of  ground  with  this  grass; 
let  the  largest  bar-shear  be  felloAved  by  a propor- 
tionably  large  scooter,  or  bull-tongue  plough; 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  land  in  the  same  way, 
recollecting  this  extra  work  is  onty  once  during 
a life  time.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  foundation 
of  your  soil,  but  loosen  deep.  To  prepaie  other 
land  in  the  Avay  to  produce  the  most  lasting  and 
successful  groAvth,  I spread,  previous  to  the  first 
ploughing,  a hearty  coat  of  manure.  I admit 
the  cultivation  will  cause  the  manure  to  sink^ 
but  not  half  as  deep  as  the  roofs  will  penetrate. 
At  the  second  preparatory  ploughing,  I lime,  if 
the  soil  is  any  other  than  rotten  limestone  land 
or  prairie;  I prefer  entirely  raising  the  plants  on 
a bed  and  setting  the  land,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tobacco  plants,  and  set  them  fifteen  inches  apart 
every  way.  Here,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  disposition  of  this  plant  to  spread  its  roots, 
as  well  as  to  godoAvn  perpendicular,  is  such  that 
at  even  two  feet  from  plant  to  plant  the  cultiva- 
tor cannot  calculate  on  giving  ^his  field  of  it 
more  than  one  ploughing,  or  two  at  most,  the 
first  and  second  year  after  setting  out  the  plants, 
and  indeed,  during  his  life.  This  can  be  done 
safely  the  first  and  second  year  by  running  a 
bull  tongue  with  a small  mule,  guided  by  a 
careful  ploughman,  between  the  rows,  each  way 
tAvice  in  the  same  tract.  All  after  cultivation 
must  be  with  the  pronged  hoe.  With  this  tool, 
Avell  made,  a skilful  hand  will  clean  and  loosen 
the  ground  at  every  hoeing  nine  to  twelve  inches. 

GLuery  3d — Fully  answered.  4th — Cut  it 
with  a sickle  or  scythe;  what  you  cut,  scatter  as 
fast  as  cut,  before  tioelve  o’clock;  if  the  weather 
is  clear,  turn  over  next  morning  after  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass,  and  stack  after  12  o’clock,  sprink- 
ling salt  liberally  while  stacking,  for  hay  cut 
every  thirty  days;  not  a grain  of  the  salt  used 
Avill  be  lost.  5th — After  gathering  the  seed, 
throw  them  into  a vessel,  mixing  with  them  any 
moderately  moist  sandy  soil,  keeping  the  vessel 
in  a cool  and  rather  damp  place,  tintil  planting 
time.  6th— If  perfectly  cultivated  for  hay,  this 
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grass  must  be  cut  every  thirty  days;  or  if  for 
soiling  horses,  cattle  or  mules,  the  same  age  is 
proper,  from  the  1st  May  to  the  1st  November, 
in  lat.  31  to  33.  For  a milch  cow,  to  produce 
the  finest  ol  milk  and  butter,  cut  every  fifteen 
days;  it  will  then  be  found  24  to  30  inches  in 
height;  if  cut  monthly,  from  36  to  42  inches 
high.  After  the  first  cutting,  leave  a few  rows 
for  seeding.  7th — Of  green  grass,  the  product, 
cultivated  as  heretofore  stated,  will  be  found 
from  150  to  250,000  pounds  per  acre  per  annum. 
At  each  cutting,  loosen  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  the  hoes  before  mentioned;  and  to 
procure  the  greatest  possible  product,  scatter 
manure  after  the  second  cutting.  The  relative 
value  of  this  grass  I was  compelled  to  test.  I 
cut  it  with  a sickle,  bound  into  small  sheaves  cn 
the  fore  part  ol  the  day,  after  the  dew  was  oflT, 
at  thirty  days’ growth.  With  one  of  Mr.  East- 
man’s cutting  boxes  I cut  it  up,  say  an  inch  in 
length;  this  was  done  for  feeding  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day,  and  cut  at  dinner  time,  while 
the  animals  were  eating,  for  night  feeding.  I 
gave  each  mule  as  much  of  the  cut  grass  as  he 
could  eat,  together  with  a tin  cup  full  of  Indian, 
rye  and  pea  meal,  strewn  over  it,  with  salt  pro- 
portioned. 

My  oxen,  engaged  in  hauling,  I fed  in  the 
same  way.  I never  had  more  or  better  work 
done,  or  healthier  animals.  The  cutting  of  the 
grass  in  a lot  adjacent  to  the  stable  was  done 
during  the  time  the  animals  were  allowed  for 
eating,  nooning,  &c. — no  time  lost. 

In  leeding  with  this  or  any  other  green  grass, 
I add  a small  quantity  of  rye,  oats,  barley  or 
rice,  cut  on  the  sheaf,  and  mixed  with  the  grass. 

Some  farther  remarks  hereafter. 

AGRICOLA. 

South  Alabama,  1843. 

American  Farmer. 

Head  and  Hand  Labor. — The  Bangor  Whig 
has  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor; 

What  honest  vocation  can  be  named  that 
does  not  contribute,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  men?  It  may  be  humble, 
indeed,  but  it  goes  to  swell  the  mighty  aggre- 
gate; it  may  be  the  rill  that  trickles  from  the 
mountain  side,  but  it  diffuses  fertility  through 
the  valley,  and  mingles  its  drops  at  last  with  the 
ocean.  The  true  American  motto  is  and  must 
be — marked  upon  our  foreheads,  written  upon 
our  door  post — channeled  in  the  earth,  and  waft- 
ed upon  the  waves — Industry — Labor  is  Honor- 
CLble,  and  idleness  is  dishonorable,  and  I care 
not  if  it  be  labor,  whether  it  be  the  head  or  the 
hands.  Away  with  the  miserable  jargon  of  the 
political  economists,  who  write  so  complacently 
about  the  producing  and  non-producing  classes. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  experience. 
Whitney,  whose  cotton  gin  doubled  the  value  of 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  South,  raised  more 
cotton  with  his  head  than  any  twenty  men  ever 
raised  with  their  hands.  Let  me  exhort  those  of 
you  who  are  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  to 
cherish,  on  your  part,  an  exalted  and  a just  idea 
of  the  dignity  and  value  of  manual  labor,  and 
to  make  that  opinion  known  in  our  works  and 
seen  in  the  earnest  of  our  action.  The  labor- 
ing men  in  this  country  are  vast  in  number  and 
respectable  in  character.  We  owe  to  them,  un- 
der Providence,  the  most  gladsome  spectacle 
the  sun  beholds  in  its  course — a land  of  cultiva- 
ted and  fertile  fields,  an  ocean  white  with  can- 
vass. We  owe  to  them  the  annual  spectacle  of 
golden  harvests,  which  carry  plenty  and  happi- 
ness alike  to  the  palaces  and  the  cottage.  We 
owe  to  them  the  fortresses  that  guard  our  coasts 
—•the  ships  that  have  borne  our  flag  to  every 
clime  and  carried  the  thunder  of  our  cannon 
triumphant  over  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

For  making  Cloth  Water  Proof.— Im- 
merse the  cloth  in  a solution  of  Alum  for  10 
minutes,  air  it  for  20  minutes,  then  immerse  it 
in  pulverised  chalk, — Cent.  N.  Y.  Farm. 


Domestic  Silk  — This  new  branch  of  indus- 
try is  fast  becoming  a profitable  enterprise  thro’- 
out  the  country.  The  Southern  Stales  are  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  growth  of  silk — there 
being  not  only  the  climate  in  its  favor,  but  an 
immense  amount  of  unproductive  labor  on  our 
plantations,  which  could  be  employed  in  the 
culture  of  silk,  without  distracting  from  the 
usual  and  legitimate  business  of  the  planter. — 
The  children  and  aged  persons,  who  now  sit 
about  “the  quarters,”  and  bake  in  the  sun,  might 
find  it  a pleasant  enjoyment  to  rear  the  silk 
worm;  and  the  planter  would  find  it  very  bene- 
ficial to  his  purse.  The  silk  business,  howev- 
er, recommends  itself  particularly  to  small  ca- 
pitalists. They  would  find  it  well  worthy  of 
their  notice,  as  it  presents  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  mere  labor,  and  may  be  success- 
fully pursued  with  the  smallest  amount  of  ca- 
pital. The  process  of  silk  raising  is  very  sim- 
ple; there  are  many  farmers’  wives  who,  with 
no  machinery  or  chemical  wares  whatever,  ex- 
cept what  is  found  upon  every  farm,  that  man- 
ufacture sewing  silk  of  a quality  superior  to 
any  brought  from  foreign  parts;  and  we  would 
say  that  stockings  knit  from  the  silk  are  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  domestic 
skill  that  can  be  seen,  but  the  most  durable  and 
pleasant  article  of  dress  that  can  be  imagined. 
A few  ladies  in  the  South  have  set  the  example 
of  silk  raising,  and  manufacturing  it  into  arti- 
cles of  use.  No  one  who  visited  the  State  fair 
at  Baton  Rouge  last  year,  will  forget  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  shawls  exhibited  by  a lady 
of  West  Feliciana. — N.  O.  Sportsman. 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

Horses  should  never  be  put  to  severe  work 
on  a full  stomach.  More  horses  are  hurt  by 
hard  driving  after  a full  feed,  than  by  a full  feed 
after  hard  driving. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  have  his  pork  barrel 
and  meal  chest  hold  out,  let  him  look  well  to  his 
kitchen  garden.  Plenty  of  vegetables  conduce 
not  more  to  health  than  to  profit 

In  laying  in  a stock  of  winter  fodder  for  ani- 
mals, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a little  too 
much  is  just  enough.  Starving  animals  at  any 
time  is  miserable  policy. 

As  you  treat  your  land  so  it  will  treat  you. 
Feed  it  with  manures  liberally,  and  it  will  yield 
you  bread  bountifully. 

Avoid  debts  as  you  would  the  leprosy.  If 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  purchase  on  credit,  put 
it  oflf  for  three  days.  You  need  time  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Never  beg  fruit,  or  anything  else  you  can 
produce  by  the  expenditure  of  a little  time  or 
labor.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  a man  to 
give  away  the  products  of  his  wheat  field,  as  of 
his  orchard  or  fruit  garden. 

If  you  keep  your  sheep  and  cattle  in  your 
meadows  until  June,don’t  complain  next  winter 
because  you  are  compelled  to  purchase  hay  for 
your  stock. 

The  man  who  uses  good  seed,  has  a good 
soil,  and  works  ii  in  good  season,  rarely  fails  of 
having  a good  crop  to  reward  his  toil. 

Never  forfeit  your  word.  The  saying  in 
truth,  of  any  farmer,  ‘‘his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond,”  is  worth  more  to  him  than  the  interest  of 
$10,000  annually. — Albany  Culhvator. 


Scab  in  Sheep. — This,  says  the  Genesee 
Fanner,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  diseas- 
es to  which  sheep  are  subject.  Its  prevalence 
at  times,  is  the  cause  of  severe  losses,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  keep  large  numbers  of  these 
animals,  and  to  whom  an  efficient  and  speedy 
remedy  is  unknown.  The  following  article  on 
the  preventive  of  this  pest,  contains  sound  ad- 
vice, and  as  it  is  published  over  the  gentleman’s 
own  signature,  is  probably  entitled  to  regard; 

“This  being  the  proper  time  to  give  the  infor- 
mation, I send  you  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  I treat  sheep  affected  with  the  scab. — 
I recommend  that  sheep  be  put  in  a newly  burn- 
ed fallow  as  soon  as  possible  after  shearing. — 
People  are  careful  to  avoid  the  blacking  of 


sheep,  but  I think  it  a sure  remedy  for  the  scab, 
and  also  for  the  foot  rot.  Let  them  have  access 
to  a piece  of  burnt  ground  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Leave  down  the  fence  from  the  pasture,  and 
tthey  will  invariably  go  a mile  to  get  it  for  their 
lodging.  Like  patent  medicines  it  cures  all 
diseases.  It  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  for 
the  fly  that  produces  the  worm  in  the  head.  If 
sheep  can  have  access  to  a piece  of  burnt  ground, 
they  are  sure  to  make  it  their  resting  place  day 
and  night.  It  promotes  the  health  of  sheep  and 
does  no  damage  to  the  wool.  Until  late  in  the 
fall,  I generally  keep  from  seven  to  ten  hundred 
sheep,  and  have  tried  the  above  experiment,  and 
of  late  years  let  my  sheep  have  access  to  fresh 
burnt  ground,  and  they  are  remarkably  healthy. 

JOHN  SPICER. 


A Splendid  FAHM.~Mr.  J.  P.  Cushing,  of 
Boston,  has  expended  on  his  celebrated  farm  of 
125  acres,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  house  now  build- 
ing on  the  premises  is  estimated  to  cost  $1^,- 
000.  It  is  calculated  for  a princely  residence, 
with  Chinese  verandahs,  windows  of  stained 
glass,  &c. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  June  20. 
Cotton — Since  our  last  publication  the  tran- 
sactions among  our  cotton  dealers  have  been 
heavy  for  the  season  of  the  year,  but  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and 
a slight  decline  in  prices  has  been  made.  We 
quote  4i  ® 7 cents  as  extremes  of  the  market. — 
Little  sold  at  either  extreme. 

MoTvey — Exchange  on  the  Northern  cities 
Charleston  and  Savannah  sell  from  par  to  a 
small  premium.  Large  sales  of  Central  Bank 
notes  have  been  made  at  from  12l  to  15  ^ cent 
discount.  State  6 ^ cent  Bonds  are  in  good  de- 
mand and  would  command  60  cents  readily, 
an  J we  doubt  not  a large  amount  might  be  sold 
at  a few  cents  higher  as  there  is  much  anxiety 
to  purchase  them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

MARL. 

The  definition  of  Marl  is  calcareous  earth, 
and  Ruffin  applies  the  latter  term  to  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  exclusive  of  all  other  salts  of  lime, 
and  of  lime  itself.  Pure  lime  is  never  found 
jn  nature  uncombined,  and  many  of  its  com- 
pounds are  not  known  to  exert  any  influence  on 
soils;  while  others,  though  esteemed  good  ma- 
nures, exist  in  such  small  quantities,  and  so 
rarely  occur,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  has  been  discovered  in  immense  strata, 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  and  miles  in  length, 
and  from  whose  application  to  soils  such  won- 
derful results  have  been  derived. 

It  is  time  that  our  planters  were  turning  their 
serious  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  manure. 
It  has  occupied  the  labor  and  capital  of  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  in  Virgin- 
ia, since  its  properties  have  been  developed  by 
that  benefactor  to  the  planting  States,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Ruffin;  and  our  sister  State,  Carolina,  is 
under  considerable  excitement  with  the  recent 
discovery,  and  favorable  analysis,  of  large  beds 
of  marl  in  her  eastern  districts:  and  having  Mr. 
Ruffin  among  them,  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
application,  and  the  thousand  advantages  to  ac- 
crue from  its  use,  no  doubt  its  effects  will  be 
tested  wherever  it  is  found.  Although  our  lands 
are  not  exhausted  by  cultivation,  and  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  State  is  an  uncleared  forest, 
yet  our  older  plantations  are  much  worn;  and 
to  save  the  improvements  on  them,  to  check  em- 
igration to  fresher  soils,  and  to  preserve  to  our 
posterity  the  timber,  (and  avoid  the  extra  labor,) 
which  the  opening  yearly  of  new  fields  would, 
ere  long,  destroy,  no  effbrt  should  be  spared  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  fertility.  Putre- 
scent manure,  with  the  aid  of  rest,  and  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  is  the  only  resort  at  present 
known,  for  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
calcareous  earth.  But  to  the  planters  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  State,  or  southeast  of  a line 
through  the  eastern  boundary  oi  Richmond  and 
Stewart  counties,  this  earth  may  be  found  in 
abundance  and  probably  in  many  places  can  be 
procured  with  facility,  and  be  applied  with  lit- 
tle cost  of  time  and  labor.  In  Burke,  particu- 
larly, nature  has  strewed  this  manure  with  a 
bountiful  hand.  The  pile  of  marl  at  Shell 
Bluff’  would  supply  every  plantation  in  the  coun- 
ty. However,  it  cannot  be  transported  by  land 
carriage  to  any  great  distance  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  and  at  an  expense  which  few 
would  be  willing  to  incur,  even  if  convinced  of 


the  handsome  profit  which  such  investment 
would  ultimately  yield  them.  But  this  is  not 
necessary.  This  bed  extends  through  the  coun- 
ty, and  continues  through  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  digging  of  wells,  and  has  only  to  be 
searched  for  with  a boring  machine,  and  worked 
by  means  ot  a shaft.  Yet  a species  oi  marl 
protrudes  from  the  surface  in  various  parts  of 
this  county,  and  from  an  analysis  of  a few  spe- 
cimens, contains  about  20  per  cent  of  the  ferti- 
lizing principle;  and  if  taken  from  beneath  the 
surface,  would  no  doubt  yield  a much  larger 
proportion.  It  is  the  argillaceous  marl,  which 
if  specimens  of  the  same  strength,  is  regarded 
the  best,  since  the  shells  which  composed  it  ori- 
ginally are  entirely  disintegrated,  and  its  action 
upon  the  soil  will  therefore  be  immediate.  Bu^ 
the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  by  stating  the  diff’erent  ef- 
fect of  marl;  and  to  furnish  those  who  feel  suf- 
ficient interest  to  look  for  and  examine  it,  with  , 
a simple  process,  by  which  to  ascertain  its 
strength. 

Marl  possesses  the  property  of  modifying  the 
texture  of  soils.  It  renders  a clay  soil  open, 
loose,  friable,  easily  worked,  and  penetrable  be- 
low the  surface  by  heat,  air,  moisture,  and  the 
enriching  principles  of  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter; and  it  forms  with  a sandy  soil,  a cement 
which  closes  somewhat  its  pores,  makes  it  more 
firm,  and  capable  of  absorbing  and  holding  wa- 
ter. This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  clay  and 
lime  cannot  be  made  to  adhere  together  in  the 
form  of  mortar,  whereas  sand  and  lime  will 
form  a cement.  It  is  beneficial,  therefore,  to  the 
extreme  soils,  and  is  more  so  to  those  in  which 
sand  and  clay  are  in  better  proportion. 

While  it  furnishes  of  itself  no  nutriment  to 
vegetation,  it  combines  with  the  nutritive  ingre- 
dients of  manure,  fixes  them  in  the  soil,  and 
only  yields  them  to  the  attractive  power  of 
growing  plants.  Neither  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  air 
can  waste  them.  In  a soil  where  clay  predomi- 
nates, the  manure  (putrescent)  is  absorbed  and 
retained  for  a season;  a portion  of  its  elements 
being  given  to  plants,  while  the  larger  part  is 
dissipated  in  the  air  by  evaporation;  and  when 
sand  prevails,  there  is  no  affinity  for  manures, 
and  being  porous,  the  salts  are  washed  through 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
retaining  no  moisture,  and  being  easily  parched, 
the  heat  soon  expels  the  gases.  But  the  calca- 
reous earth  combines  chemically  with  these  sub- 
stances, and  having  great  affinity  for  moisture, 
and  ability  to  absorb  a large  proportion  of  it,  it 
is  not  injured  by  hard  rains,  nor  materially  af- 
fected by  long  droughts.  And  a happy  conse- 


quence of  this  is,  that  calcareous  soils  never 
wash. 

An  acid  soil,  (known  by  the  growth  of  sorrel, 
young  pines  and  broom  straw,  and  nearly  all 
our  worn  soils  are  more  or  less  acid,)  which 
prevents  the  early  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  therefore  receives  no  benefit  from  the  appli- 
cation of  manures,  unless  in  a fermenting  state, 
when  half  their  principles  will  escape  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  plants,  is  neutralized 
and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  and  holding 
the  products  of  putrefaction.  And  by  destroy- 
ing their  sustenance  these  noxious  plants  are 
likewise  destroyed. 

After  the  intermixture  of  marl  with  the  soil, 
by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  it  is 
rendered  darker  in  color,  thus  more  freely  ab- 
sorbing the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  becoming 
warmer.  The  effect  of  this,  added  to  the  stim- 
ulating action  ol  the  marl  upon  plants,  is  to 
hasten  them  to  maturity.  And  our  cotton  crop, 
which  is  now  shortened  by  an  early  fall,  and  is 
devVeloped  so  slowly  as  to  require  picking  until 
very  late  in  the  season,  will  be  ripened  early, 
enabling  a larger  quantity  of  prime  cotton  to  be 
gathered,  and  rapidly,  so  that  the  crop  may  al- 
ways be  housed  before  December. 

Marl  is  serviceable  in  forming  new  soils  on 
“galls”  and  in  gullies,  when  mixed  with  putre- 
scent matter.  It  will  not  wash,  and  makes  the 
manure  permanent.  It  serves  also  to  deepen  a 
soil.  The  marl  and  manure  are  carried  down 
together  by  rain,  as  far  as  the  soil  will  permit, 
which  is  lower  than  is  usually  ploughed.  And 
by  repeated  applications  of  both  marl  and  vege- 
table matter,  the  land  will  become  fertile  beyond 
conception. 

From  its  power  to  retard  somewhat  the  putre- 
faction of  matter,  and  combine  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  it  as  fast  as  they  are  evolved,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy,  by  seizing  and  retaining  the 
miasmatic  gases,  (since  these  are  generally 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  action  ol  heat  and 
atmosphere  on  decaying  matter,)  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a preservative  of  health 
wherever  it  is  applied. 

As  to  the  permanency  of  its  effects  upon  soils, 
Mr.  Ruffin  alludes  to  a farm  in  England,  whose 
productive  power,  (asserted  by  Lord  Karnes,) 
have  increased  for  120  years  after  the  applica' 
tionof  marl;  and  to  another,  in  Virginia,  which 
had  been  marled  before  the  revolution,  and 
whose  fertility  had  increased,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, during  the  last  15  years.  Besides,  wri- 
ters on  agricultural  chemistry  place  calcareous 
earth  as  an  ele  tnent  of  a good  soil.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  ingredients  which,  united  in  certain 
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proportion,  is  prepared  to  receive  manure,  and 
support  all  vegetation.  It  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a rich  and  proper  soil,  as  either  clay  or 
sand,  and  is  just  as  indestructible.  By  occa- 
sional rest,  and  occasional  application  of  putre- 
scent matter,  a soil  rendered  calcareous  artifi- 
cialfy,  will  be  more  than  double  in  productive 
capacity  in  10  years,  and  quadrupled  in  20 
years;  and  if  the  theory  is  correct,  which  I do 
not  doubt,  but  which  practice  has  not  fully  es- 
tablished, because  sufficient  time  has  not  elaps- 
ed to  test  it  effectually,  there  will  scarcely  be  a 
limit  to  its  increasing  fertility.  But  I cannot 
intrude  upon  your  space  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject.  At  a future  time  I may  briefly  state 
the  mode  of  applying  marl,  and  the  character 
of  those  soils  upon  which  its  effects  will  be  ear- 
liest and  strongest. 

To  Analyse  Marl. — Take  a specimen,  dry  it 
perfectly  in  a shovel  over  the  fire,  pulverize  it 
thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  weigh  accurately 
50  grains  of  it.  Take  next  a retort  with  as 
open  a mouth  as  practicable,  put  into  it  about 
200  grain  s of  muriatic  acid,  diluted  if  you  please 
with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  ol  water,  place  retort 
and  contents  in  the  scales,  balance  them  and 
note  the  weight.  Next,  pore  carefully  the  50 
grains  of  marl  into  the  retort;  give  time  for  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  with  efferves- 
cence in  a white  vapor,  to  escape.  When  the 
effervescence  ceases,  and  the  vapor  has  entirely 
passed  ofl',  which  you  can  aid  by  blowing,  bal- 
ance the  scales  again  ond  note  the  difference  of 
weight.  Say,  for  example,  that  this  difference 
is  20  grains,  then,  knowing  that  every  100 grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime  contains  44  grains  of  car" 
bonic  acid  gas  and  56  grains  of  lime,  and  hav- 
ing taken  50  grains  of  marl,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing proportion: 

If  22  grains  of  carb.  acid  gas  are  found  in  50 
grains  of  carb.  of  lime,  how  many  are  20  grains 
carb.  acid  gas  (which  we  supposed  escaped  from 
the  retort,)  foundl  Answer,  45  grains  of  carb. 
of  lime:  or, 

22:50::20:45 — which  last  term  is  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a 100  grains  of  the  marl 
analy.sed.  a burke  farmer. 


Jefferson  Hall,  Green  Co.,  ) 
June  15,  1843.  ) 

Messrs.  Jones — The  enclosed  recipe,  which  is 
doubtless  a good  one,  and  which  is  ^mple  and 
easily  procured,  I wish  published  in  the  South- 
ern Cultivator. 

Yours,  respectfully,  a.  a. 

“Cure  for  the  Bots. — The  editor  of  the 
Baton  Rou^e  Gazette  slates,  that  he  is  informed 
by  gentlemen  who  know,  that  strong  tea,  made 
of  common  garden  sage  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedies  for  bots  in  horses  ever  discover- 
ed. Also,  a branch  of  sage  chopped  into  the 
feed  of  horses  once  a week,  will  prevent  the  bots 
altogether. 

When  your  horse  is  taken  ill  of  the  bots,  give 
about  a quart  of  strong  sage  tea,  and  he  will  re- 
cover in  a few  minutes. 

The  above  remedy  is  simple  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  has  this  to  recommend  it — if  it 
should  do  no  good,  it  can  do  no  harm — and  being 
innocent  in  itself,  is,  we  should  think,  worthy  of 
ttial.” 


CURE  FOR  BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Make  a strong  decoction  of  tansey  tea,  bruise 
and  press  out  the  juice,  and  drench  with  a quart 
at  a time.  It  is  said  by  a very  knowing  old  lady 
of  Morgan  county,  to  be  the  very  best  of  reme- 
dies. It  is  also  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  grub,  dropped  in  a strong  tea  of  the  above 
plant,  will  immediately  die. 

Green  County,  June  19. 

Wilkes  County  Ga.  ) 
June  24,  1843.  ) 

Messrs.  Editors. — I will  comply  with  your 
request  for  all  your  subscribers  to  communicate 
their  experience  to  you,  or  at  least  a part  of  it- 
As  I am  not  accustomed  to  writing  I hope  you 
will  correct  all  mistakes. 

The  subject  to  which  I would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers,  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
them — it  is. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRASSES. 
There  is  very  litile  attention  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject in  this  county,  and  very  little  in  the  State. 

I do  not  know  of  a single  farmer  in  this  county 
who  sows  any  kind  of  grass  seed — they  say 
there  is  plenty  to  cut  up  now  without  planting 
more.  Now  I do  not  know  of  one  good  reason 
for  not  planting  grass  seed.  We  can  have  as 
good  clover  here  as  at  the  north,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  ot  grasses  which  are  natives.  I 
have  had  grass  growing  in  a square  in  my  gar- 
den, three  feet  high,  and  which  made  as  good 
hay  as  1 ever  saw.  It  is  the  kind  called  here 
“ciow'’s  foot.” 

It  seems  as  if  our  farmers  would  rather  have 
their  cattle  poor  and  starving,  than  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  sowing  grass  to  make  hay  for  them, 
when  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  eat  in  the 
fields.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  If  they  would 
build  good  shelters  for  their  cattle,  and  provide 
enough  for  them  to  eat,  they  would  find  it  more 
(O  their  profit.  Cattle  when  sheltered  do  not  eat 
as  much  as  when  kept  in  the  cold  blast  of  win- 
ter; where  they  get  on  the  sunny  side  of  a fence 
and  shiver  as  if  almost  frozen.  Another  thing, 
cows  give  more  milk  when  kept  under  a warm 
shelter,  and  do  not  eat  as  much  by  one  third. — 
I asked  a farmer  last  winter,  how  his  cattle 
stood  it.  He  replied,  “they  could  all  get  up 
without  help  and  that  was  all.”  There  is  an- 
other thing  in  which  our  farmers  are  at  fault — 
it  is,  they  keep  too  many  cattle.  If  they  would 
keep  fewer  and  keep  them  well,  they  would  be 
gainers  by  it. 

It  is  a matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  improving  their 
land  and  keeping  better  stock.  I will  not  en- 
croach on  your  valuable  paper  farther.  If  you 
think  the  above  worthy  of  a place,  give  it.  You 
may  hear  from  me  again. 

I remain  your  friend,  a.  o. 

Fruit  Stains. — The  fumes  of  brimstone  will 
remove  fruit  stains  and  iron  mould  fram  linen 
and  cotton.  Moisten  the  part  stained  wdth  cold 
wmter,  then  hold  it  over  the  smoke  of  burning 
brimstone  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Wounds  and  Bruises  on  Horses. — Take 
one  quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre,  half  a pint 
of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
put  them  together  in  a bottle,  and  shake  up  be- 
fore using.  Apply  it  to  the  wound  with  a feath- 
er, three  times  a day. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

We  are  indebted,  says  the  editor  of  the  South, 
ern  Planter,  to  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Luther 
Tucker,  the  Secretary,  for  the  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  As  in  the  last  volume,  so 
in  this,  we  meet  with  matter  of  great  ability  and 
of  general  and  absorbing  interest.  Amongst 
othei  things,  we  find  two  prize  essays,  from  the 
pen  of  Willis  Gaylord,  Esq.,  occupying  sixty 
pages,  every  word  of  w'hich  we  should  be  glad 
to  transfer  to  our  columns,  if  the  nature  of  our 
work  permitted.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content 
with  making  brief  extracts  from  such  portions 
of  these  essays  as  we  deem  most  interesting  to 
our  readers.  The  first  essay  is  on 

the  preparation  and  use  of  manures. 

Alter  examining  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  plants,  Mr.  Gaylord  remarks,  “In  the  prep- 
aration of  manures,  the  principal  object  to  be 
aimed  at  must  be  to  supply  materials  for  the 
formation  of  carbon  and  ammonia;  and  these 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  dead  or 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  consider  separately  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  manures,  under  appropriate  heads, 
and  first  of 

animal  manures. 

He  quotes  a late  British  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, who  says,  “If  cattle  repay  their  food  and 
the  expense  and  risk  attending  their  keeping,  the 
manure  is  sufficient  profit.  Even  wnth  a mode- 
rate loss,  they  must  be  kept  when  manure  can- 
not be  purchased.  Manure  is  to  a farm  what 
daily  food  is  to  an  animal;  it  must  be  procured 
at  any  sacrifice.”  Mr.  Gaylord  thinks,  that  to 
such  crops  as  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  that  do  not  re- 
quire forcing  in  the  early  part  of  their  growuh, 
but  demand  nutriment  at  a late  period  of  their 
vegetation,  to  j erfect  iheir  seeds  or  roots,  long 
manure  may  well  be  applied  in  the  spring;  be- 
ing well  covered,  fermentation  will  not  take 
place  until  the  gases,  which  are  eliminated  in 
that  process,  will  be  retained  by  the  earthy  cov- 
ering, and  appropriated  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
To  preserve  manure  for  such  purposes,  he 
thinks,  that  the  usual  plan  of  incorporating  the 
drippings  of  the  cattle  with  the  usual  litter  of 
the  farm  yard,  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  absence  of  heat  prevents  decomposition,  is 
fully  sufficient;  but  for  other  crops,  as  turneps, 
beets  and  carrots,  where  the  influence  of  ma- 
nure is  required  to  be  felt  at  once,  in  order  to 
push  them  forward  at  the  first  start  beyond  the 
reach  of  insects,  he  thinks  the  vegetable  matter 
should  be  reduced  to  a state  of  perfect  decompo- 
sition, before  its  application.  Whenever  this 
process  takes  place,  the  vegetable  matter  should 
be  protected  and  covered,  as  in  the  compost  heap, 
with  alternate  layers  of  sod,  earth  from  ditches, 
ponds,  &c.  which  may  absorb  the  drainings  of 
the  manure  above,  and  arrest  the  ascent  of  the 
gases  from  the  manure  below.  He  says,  “the 
more  solid  such  deposits  of  manure  are  made, 
the  more  slow  will  the  fermentation  be.  Should 
the  dung  in  the  heaps  be  too  slow  in  fenaienta- 
tion,  it  may  be  hastened  by  opening  the  piles, 
or  still  better,  by  making  holes  in  the  top  into 
which  the  wash  of  the  yards  and  the  urine  of 
the  stable^ay  be  poured.” 

If  ^r.  Gaylord  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
no  lois  occurs  during  the  winter  months  in  the 
farm-yard  manure,  his  plan  of  hauling  it  out 
and  covering  it  up  at  that  season  when  the  heat 
generates  decomposition,  is  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended; because  it  saves  all  the  labor  of  the 
compost  heap  during  the  winter  season.  But, 
in  our  southern  climate,  at  least,  we  imagine 
that  the  loss,  even  during  the  winter,  from  eva- 
poration and  solution,  would  more  than  justify 
the  labor  of  daily  collection  and  addition  to  the 
compost  heap.  In  addition  to  the  earth  and 
sods,  which  are  mere  mechanical  retainers,  we 
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do  not  doubt  that  valuable  chemical  agents,  as 
gypsum,  s'llt,  &e,  may  be  added,  whereby  desi- 
rable combinations  with  the  gases,  &c.  liberated 
in  the  process  of  decomposition,  may  be  obtain- 
ed. Upon  this  portion  of  the  subject  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  is  one  day  destined  to  shed 
most  valuable  light. 

Upon  the  subject  of 

GREEN  CROPS, 

Mr.  Gaylord  remarks,  “For  a plant  to  enrich 
exhausted  soils,  aff'rding  as  it  does  both  lop 
and  roots  to  a large  extent,  there  is  no  plant 
equal  to  clover;  and  particularly  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  to  have  the  green  crop  fed 
oflf  by  animals.  I prefer  letting  the  clover  grow 
until  nearly  or  quite  in  blossom,  and  then  turn- 
ing sheep  upon  it.  They  will  eat  much  of  it 
and  fatten  rapidly;  but  they  will  trample  down 
more,  and  this,  mixed  with  their  dung,  forms  in 
its  decay  a most  efficient  top  dressing;  and  re- 
peated for  two  or  three  years,  forms  an  admira- 
ble preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat  or  other 
grains.  When  a crop  is  cultivated  to  be  plough- 
ed in,  it  should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter,  and  have  least  exhausted  the  soil  in 
•which  they  .are  growing.  This,  in  most  cases, 
■will  be  when  the  plants  have  come  fully  into 
flower.  At  an  earlier  period  there  may  be  as 
much  weight,  but  a larger  portion  of  it  will  be 
mere  water;  and,  if  allowed  to  stand  much  la- 
ter, the  soluble  matter  is  lost  in  the  seed,  and  the 
ligneous  part  of  the  stem  becomes  more  difficult 
of  decomposition  Buckwheat  is  a good  plant 
for  a green  manure;  its  growth  is  rapid,  and 
gives  a great  weight  per  acre,  and  two  crops 
may  be  ploughed  under  in  a year.  The  best 
way  of  ploughing  in  such  green  crops,  is  to 
pass  a heavy  roller  over  them,  which  lays  the 
plants  close  to  the  ground,  and  greatly  facilitates 
covering  them  with  the  plough.  It  is  believed 
that  corn,  sown  broadcast,  and  when  just  show- 
ing its  tassels,  cut  and  covered  by  the  plough, 
would  be  one  of  the  best  crops  that  could  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  A man  or  boy,  in  this 
case,  would  be  required  to  follow  the  plough,  to 
place  the  corn  in  the  furrow  for  covering,  at  the 
next  pas.sage  of  the  plough.  Taken  at  this 
time,  corn  abounds  in  nutritive  matter,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  af  preving  a first  rate  fertili- 
zer of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Gaylord  thinks  that  wherever  other  ve- 
getable matter  can  be  had,  falfon  leaves  will 
not  pay  the  expense  of  gathering. 

PEAT,  SWAMP  AND  POND  MUD, 

heesteems  very  highly,  but  these  substances  ap- 
plied in  their  natural  state  are  almost  inopera- 
tive, as  compared  with  stable  manure.  To  ena- 
ble it  to  give  out  the  ammonia,  with  which  it 
abounds,  peat  or  swamp  muck  must  be  ferment- 
ed, and  it  is  for  w^nt  of  this  process  that  it  is 
so  little  esteemed,  in  general.  To  bring  it  to 
this  state,  we  are  recommended  to  compost  it 
with  half  its  bulk  of  stable  dung,  which  it  is 
asserted  will  form  a heap  equal  in  fertilizing 
properties  to  three  times  the  quantity  of  dung 
employed.  ^ 

Poudrette,  urate,  guano  and  other  peculiar 
manures  are  brought  under  our  notice  in  order, 
but  passing  over  these  we  come  to  the  more 
general  one  of 

LIME. 

Upon  this  subject  our  author  remarks,  “It 
appears  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  lime 
produces  the  best  effect  on  what  are  called  stiff 
loams,  or  loams  inclining  to  clay,  and  in  which 
a good  proportion  of  decayed  organic  matter  is 
found. 

“It  is  found,  too  that  it  operates  more  favora- 
bly on  soils  natural  to  oak  and  its  kindred  trees, 
such  as  walnut,  poplar,  <Sbc.  than  on  those  where 
the  beech,  elm  and  maple  constitute  the  princi- 
ple limber.  It  is  singular  that  the  richest  lime- 
stone lands,  as  they  are  called  from  being  based 
on  this  rock,  are  frequently  those  on  which 
heavy  dressings  of  lime  operate  like  a charm. 

“If  used  as  a top  dressing,  lime  is  usually 
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applied  to  the  sod  in  the  fall;  but  the  practice 
most  approved,  is  to  lime  the  corn  ground  in  the 
spring,  on  the  inverted  sod.  Manure  is  applied 
to  the  wheat  crop  after  lime.  The  quantity  of 
lime  used  varies  much.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
has  sometimes  been  used  in  excessive  quanti- 
ties; and  when  used  on  soils  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetable  matter,  can  produce  no  good  effect. — 
On  a medium  soil,  fifty  bushels  per  acre  may 
be  considered  an  abundant  dressing;  but  three 
or  four  times  that  quantity  is  sometimes  used. 
The  best  method  of  using  lime,  is  to  take  it 
from  the  kiln,  unslacked,  and  deposite  it  in 
heaps  in  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  bushels  in  a place;  and  either 
slack  it  by  pouring  water  over  it,  or,  which  is 
better,  by  covering  each  pile  with  earth,  and  let- 
ting them  slack  by  the  moisture  thus  furnished. 
When  sufficiently  fine,  the  earth  and  the  lime 
are  mixed  by  shovelling  over,  and  the  mass  is 
then  scattered  over  the  land  to  be  dressed.  The 
soil  should  be  well  harrowed  after  the  applica- 
tion, to  incorporate  it  more  completely  with  the 
surface  earth.” 

SALT 

is  very  highly  recommended.  “It  appears  that 
salt  in  small  proportions,  promotes  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances;  that 
it  destroys  vermin  and  kills  weeds;  that  it  is  a 
direct  constituent  of  some  plants,  and  therefore 
necessary  to  their  perfection;  that  all  cultivated 
plants  of  marine  origin  contain  it,  asparagus, 
for  instance;  and  that  all  such  succeed  better 
when  watered  with  salt  water,  than  when  de- 
prived of  it;  that  salt  preserves  vegetables  from 
injury  by  sudden  transitions  in  temperature, 
salted  soils  not  freezing  as  rapidly  as  those  to 
vffiich  salt  has  not  been  applied;  and  that  it  ren- 
ders the  earth  more  capable  of  absorbing  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  When  salt  is  ap- 
plied as  a manure,  it  may  be  used  in  quantities 
from  six  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;  although 
some  have  gone  as  high  as  fifty  bushels.  Far- 
mers, however,  should  be  cautious  how  they 
venture  on  excessive  doses,  as  an  extravagant 
one  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  fatal  to  any 
crop. 

“Salt  and  lime,  artificially  mixed  as  a ma- 
nu’e,  promises  to  be  a valuable  aid  to  the  farmer 
in  those  positions  where  the  soil  abounds  with 
insoluble  silicates  or  geine,  and  where  other  ma- 
nures necessary  to  produce  decomposition  or 
fermentation  are  not  at  hand.  Professor  John- 
ston recommends  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime 
and  one  part  of  salt,  the  mixture  to  remain  in- 
corporated in  a shady  place,  or  covered  with 
sods  two  or  three  months  before  using.  Salt 
and  lime  should  not  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing,  as  bad  results  are  apt  to  ensue;  but  af- 
ter being  well  mixed  in  a dry  state  and  lying  as 
directed,  it  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  either  before  or 
at  the  time  of  sowing. 

“Dr  Dana  directs  to  take  one  bushel  of  salt 
and  two  bushels  of  lime;  to  make  the  salt  into 
strong  brine,  and  with  it  slack  the  lime.  Mix 
both  well  together,  and  let  them  remain  ten 
days;  then  let  them  be  well  mixed  with  three 
cords  of  peat,  shoveled  well  over  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  used.  A quantity  of 
salt  sufficient  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  may  be 
applied  to  a soil  with  safety  when  a few  months 
are  to  elapse  before  the  crop  is  to  be  put  on;  as 
: the  chemical  changes  which  take  place,  partial- 
ly neutralize  its  effect  during  this  time.  A small 
quantity  mixed  with  the  soil  in  each  hill  of 
corn,  has  been  found  to  protect  it  from  the  wire 
worm  and  the  cut  worm,  indeed  there  is  no  sub- 
stance that  insects  of  all  kinds  more  dread  than 
salt.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  further  expe- 
riments will  show  that  not  the  least  value  of  salt 
is  to  be  found  in  its  preventive  properties  against 
these  depredators.  Mixed  with  soot,  salt  acts 
with  great  power  on  roots.” 

We  know  how  objectionable  long  articles  are 
in  general,  and  have  endeavored  to  compress 
the  gist  of  this  valuable  essay  into  a few  pages. 
The  subject  is  in  its  nature  extensive,  and  we 
fear  we  have  done  injustice  to  Mr.  Gaylord  in 


our  abridgement.  Indeed,  properly  considered 
the  essay,  long  as  it  is,  is  nothing  but  a series 
of  condensed  remarks  upon  a variety  of  sub- 
jects, all  coming  under  the  general  head  of 
“manures.” 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  SILKS, 

The  Baitimore  Patriot  of  the  ‘22d  ult.  says: — 
Mr.  John  W.  Gill,  proprietor  of  a Silk  Manu- 
factory at  Mount  Pleasant,  Jeiierson  county, 
Ohio,  has  been  exhibiting  at  Darnum’s  City  Ho- 
tel, for  some  clays  past,  a variety  ol  very  hand- 
some and  substantial  specimens  of  American 
Silks,  manul act ured  entirely  by  himself  They 
consist  of  gloves,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, scarfs,  i>ieces  in  ti  e web,  for  ladies'  diess- 
es,  of  different  colors,  besides  numerous  other 
articles,  all  of  wffiich  have  an  admirable  texture, 
and  appear  to  be  of  a highly  durable  quality. — 
Mr.  G.  states  that  his  enterprise  has  thus  far 
proved  successful,  even  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Besides  the  factory,  which 
employs  about  fifty  hands  on  an  average,  he  has 
a large  Mulberry  grove  and  an  extensive  co- 
coonery, whereby  he  is  enabled  to  raise  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  worms  that  supply  the 
raw  material.  It  is  several  years  since  this  en- 
terprise was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gill,  and  at  pre- 
sent he  has  invested  in  it  about  S30,000,  which 
yields,  as  he  slates,  a very  handsome  equivalent. 
Having  given  much  attention  to  the  business  in 
its  various  branches,  he  has  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  discovering  the  best  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  worm,  to  accomplish  which  a ventil- 
lating  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  him,  to 
facilitate  the  worm  in  feeding,  found  to  be  of 
great  service.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
saves  much  labor,  and  is  accounted  a highly 
valuable  improvement. 

The  success  thus  secured  by  the  unremitting 
perseverance  of  this  gentleman,  in  a compara- 
tively new  section  of  our  country,  goes  far  to 
show  that  the  manufacture  of  silks  in  America, 
is  destined,  at  some  future  period,  to  assume  an 
importance  commensurate  with  the  laudable 
ambition  of  those  who  gave  to  it  the  fi  rst  im- 
pulse. Facts  are  the  strongest  arguments,  and 
we  think  those  noticed  here,  are  conclusive 
proofs  that  much  can  and  will  yet  be  accom- 
plished in  this  country  in  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk 
worm. 

Preserving  Eggs. — It  would  be  quite  a val- 
uable discovery  to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
ol  a large  market,  as  well  as  to  household  eco- 
nomy, if  a cheap  and  easy  method  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  could  be  practised,  whereby  the  price 
would  be  more  equalized  through  tiie  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Reaumer,  the  invenuu  of 
the  thermometer  which  bears  his  name,  tried 
many  experiments  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
that  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  method  was 
to  apply  oil  or  grease,  with  which  they  were 
rubbed,  or  into  which  they  were  dipjied.  He 
found  that  they  were  preserved  quite  aq  well  by 
the  thinnest  layer  of  fat,  as  by  the  thickest  coat- 
ing, so  that  every  part  of  the  shell,  (which  is  po- 
rous and  admits  air,)  was  covered  All  sort  of 
fat,  grease  or  oil,  he  found  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve eggs,  and  kept  them  in  this  way,  he  says, 
for  nme  months,  as  fresh  and  good  as  the  day 
they  were  laid.  Will  some  of  our  readers  try  a 
lew  dozen  in  this  way,  and  let  us  know  the  re- 
sult.— Newburyport  Herald. 

Preserving  Scythes,  &c.  from  Rust. — To 
preserve  scythes,  sickles,  reaping  hooks,  and 
othei  steel  tools  from  rust  after  the  season  for 
using  them,  wipe  them  clean  and  dry,  and  hold 
them  before  the  fire  and  keep  drawing  them 
backwards  and  forwards  until  warm  enough  to 
melt  w'ax;  then  take  some  beeswax  and  rub  it 
all  over.  A . half-penny  worth  of  wax  will  be 
sufficient  for  a sythe.  Then  put  it  in  a dry 
place,  but  not  warm;  it  needs  no  other  covering. 
The  usual  method  is  to  wrap  a hay-band  round; 
but  in  winter  time  this  naturally  contracts  mois- 
ture, or  the  damp  air  strikes  in  betwixt  the  folds 
of  the  hay-band. — Farmers'  Magazine. 
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Judge  O’neall’S  address, 

Delivered  before  the  South  Qarolina  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  December  29,  1842. 

Fellow  Members: — -Circuinstances  beyond 
my  control  have  prevented  me  from  bestowing 
that  preparation  upop  the  address,  with  which 
you  charged  me,  whicit  I desired  to  give  it,  and 
which  it  merited  to  receive.  Rather,  however, 
than  wholly  tail  in  the  discharge  ot  a duty  as- 
signed me,  the  work  of  a few  hours,  naked  and 
unadorned,  is  presented  to  you. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  agricul- 
ture, the  mind  naturally  turns  back  and  asks, 
what  is  its  originl  It  is  coeval  with  man  him- 
self! His  first  position  of  primeval  innocence 
and  happiness  was  Jo  dress  and  keep  the  garden 
of  Eden.  In  this  is  ntaoifested  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, that  in  tilling  the  earth  is  to  be  found 
man’s  best  and  happiest  employment. 

When  man  was  tempted,  fell  and  was  banish- 
ed from  the  garden,  the  curse  of  God  was  not 
one  of  unmitigated  severity.  There  was  not 
only  the  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  to 
console  the  erring  father  of  men,  but  also  an  as- 
surance of  an  abundance  to  sustain  this  present 
life,  to  be  obtained  by  labor  well  and  properly 
applied,  “la  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat 
bread,'''  \yas  the  announcement  of  his  future  des- 
tiny, and  that  of  his  matej  and  when  it  has 
been  well  and  faithfully  obeyed,  by  industrious 
occupadon,  it  has  not  only  blessed  individuals, 
but  natmas.  Indeed,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
national  prosperity  has  depended  upon  the  state 
of  agriculture.  Where  it  has  flourished,  eveiy 
thing  else  has  also  flourished.  The  palmiest 
days  of  the  eastern  world,  were  those  when  her 
soil  was  cultivated  like  a garden;,  when  Egypt 
could  point  to  her  whole  surface,^  as  a field  of 
waving  corn,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile;  when  Syria  could  look  upon  her  plains, 
teeming  with  luxuriance,  as  her  terraced  moun- 
tains, cro  wned  with  the  labors  of  man;  and  when 
Italy  could  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  her  vine- 
yards, and  her  fields,  and  from  her  cornucopia 
pour  their  rich  reward  into  the  lap  of  the  labor- 
ing husbandman. 

It  is  not,  however,its  only  general  benefit  that 
it  contributes  to  national  prosperity.  1 have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  rock  on 
which  a nation  can  build,  in  the  hope  of  more 
than  an  ephemeral  existence.  Here  reasoning 
is  unimportant,  let  facts  speak. 

Where  are  the  great  merchant  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon?  They  are  rocks  on  which  fisher- 
men dry  their  nets!  Where  is  Babylon?  She 
has  perished!  Where  is  Palmyra?  Covered, 
with  all  her  glories,  in  the  sands  of  the  desert! 
Where  is  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates?  She 
“was  and  is  not,”  is  the  answer  of  history. — 
Egypt,  the  victim  of  tyranny  and  misrule  under 
her  Coptic,  Grecian,  Roman  and  Mohoramodan 
rulers,  still  knows  her  “years  of  plenty;”  and  by 
her  agricultural  riches,  has  enabled  her  tyrant 
to  breast  the  proud  domination  ol  his  own  master. 

Syria,  trodden  under  foot  by  men  who  are 
more  merciless  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  can 
still  point  to  spots  of  her  soil,  which  know  the 
husbandman’s  care  and  culture,  and  which 
bring  forth  abundantly;  and  to  her  mountain 
fastnesses  for  that  tree  spirit  which  was  born, 
nurtured  and  bred  in  the  pure  air  of  the  cultiva- 
ted fields,  and  which,  in  its  manhood’s  prime, 
is  yet  to  burst,  as  il  they  were  of  tow,  the  chains 
ot  Turkish  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  again 
with  that  luxuriance  which  denoted  her  as  a 
“land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 

China,  with  her  millions  upon  millions,  on 
land  and  water,  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world, 
has  been  alone  sustained  by  her  agriculture;  for 
her  commerce  is  only  the  privilege  of  a few,  and 
has  neither  fed  nor  clothed  the  great  body  of  her 
p,?ople.  When,  at  this  moment,  England  is 
thun^lering  at  her  gates  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling her  to  pursue  an  unholy  traffic,  her  only 
safety  is  in  the  immense  masses  of  her  people, 
and  their  capability  of  providing  food  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  overcoming,  by  patient  endu- 
rance, a cruel  and  unjust  war. 


Continental  Europe,  ravaged  as  she  has  been 
by  the  armies  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
Rrussia  and  Prussia,  points  to  her  laboring 
peasantry,  and  in  the  language  of  Goldsmith, 
exclaims, 

“Princes  lords  may  flourish  and  may  fade, 

A breath  can  make  them,  and  a breath  has  made; 

But  a bold  peasantry,  a nation’s  pride, 

When  opce  destroyed,  can  never  he  supplied.” 

Her  agriculture  has  sustained  her  tottering 
thrones,  and  her  people  cut  down  and  apparent- 
ly annihilated,  have  sprung  up  again,  like  the 
armed  men  of  Cadmus,  at  her  bidding.  But 
her  merchant  cities  have  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Venice,  stript  of  her  gorgeous  robes, 
is  no  longer  the  bride  of  the  Adriatic!  She  has 
not  utterly  perished,  like  Tadmorof  the  wider- 
ness,  or  Bozrah;  but  her  canals  and  her  store- 
houses are  no  longer  thronged  and  filled  by  the 
tj-^de  of  the  world. 

England,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
sets,  has  attained  hej  proud  eminence  more  by 
her  agricultural  resources  than  in  any  other 
way.  True,  her  commerce  has  whitened  every 
sea,  and  every  breeze  has  borne  to  her  untold 
treasure,  still  the  results  of  almost  every  foot  of 
her  surface,  tilled  by  experienced  and  skilful 
agriculturists,  have  lurnished  the  means  which 
equipped  and  sent  forth  her  gallant  barques  to 
every  clime.  This  too,  has  been  the  case  when 
her  agriculture  has  been  fettered  by  unwise  le- 
gislation, and  when  that  unholy  principle  which 
devotes  the  many  to  the  few*has  been  enforced. 

In  America,  the  forest,  the  soil,  and  the  luxu- 
riant productions  which  a little  labor  can  se- 
cure, all  unite  in  recommending  agriculture  to 
us  as  our  first,  greatest  and  best  pursuit;  yet 
how  little  heed  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  skil- 
ful husbandry?  Of  late,  it  is  true,  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  every  one, 
that  little  remains,  which  can  be  considered  new 
or  interesting.  Still,  notwithstanding  this,  ag- 
riculture, with  us  in  South  Carolina,  is  a ne- 
glected science,  with  few  real  followers,  and 
with  scarcely  one  capable  of  teaching  its  sim- 
plest elements.  Other  sciences  are  crowded  and 
traced  out  and  pursued  to  their  most  legitimate 
results.  The  earth,  in  the  mean  time,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  is  treated  with  constant  ne- 
glect. She  flings  her  treasures  into  the  laps  of 
improvident  husbandry,  which  in  return  leaves 
her  bosom  to  be  furrowed  deeper  and  deeper,  by 
the  rains  and  frosts  and  snows  of  winter.  In  a 
few  years,  she  is  clothed  with  the  sere  and  yel- 
low garments  of  sterility,  and  the  occupant 
seeks  some  other  genial  spot  on  which  he  can 
plant,  and  from  which  he  can  gather  abundance, 
until  exhausted  nature  sinks  into  repose  and 
barrenness.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  it  is  the 
result  of  practical  husbandry,  as  carried  out  in 
the  cotton  planting  States,  and  especially  in 
South  Carolina.  Is  this  the  necessary  result? 
Science,  knowledge,  practical  skill,  enlightened 
as  it  should  be,  answer  no!  The  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  with  rotations  of  crops,  and  intervals 
of  rest,  is  just  as  practicable  in  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States,  as  it  is  elsewhere.  Let  us  restrain 
ourselves  and  recollect,  that  less  land,  well  plant- 
ed, well  manured,  and  well  cultivated,  will  make 
larger  results,  than  larger  quantities,  badly  plant- 
ed, unaided  by  manure,  andimperfectly  cultivated. 
Cotton  land,  as  level  as  can  be  selected,  can  be 
more  easily  preserved.  If  none  other  than  roll- 
ing land  can  be  procured,  then  horizontal  plow- 
ing and  ditching  will  do  much  to  save  it. — 
But  that  policy,  which  leaves  the  cotton  beds 
and  furrows  to  stand  during  the  winter,  will 
soon  prove  how  disastrous  it  is,  by  precipitating 
the  rich  loam  of  the  hill  sides  into  the  valleys 
below.  How  much  wisdom  would  there  be  in 
ploughing  against  and  around  the  whole  surface 
of  a cotton  field,  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  gath- 
ered. The  soil  would  thus  be  saved,  and  the 
land  would  be  in  better  heart  for  the  succeeding 
crop.  Some  of  the  formerly  rich  hills  of  the 
Catawba  and  Broad  River,  are  now  seamed 
with  gullies,  and  surmounted  with  irremediable 
barrenness.  The  traveller  would  ask  how  has 


this  happened?  The  answer  is  before  us,  in  the 
cultivation  which  our  ancestors  followed,  and 
which  we  are  still  pursuing. 

In  the  level  lands  of  the  middle  and  lower 
country,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  sterility 
which  abounds.  Nature  has  here  lavishly  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  man,  in  the  teeming  lux- 
uriance which  greets  his  efforts,  but  he  forgets 
that  the  earth,  like  man,  may  become  worn  out, 
by  being  over-tasked.  The  remedy  is  at  hand, 
manure;  and  in  most  sections,  marl  abounds;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  seek  and  apply  it,  and  the 
earth  exchanges  old  age  and  sterility  for  youth 
and  abundance.  In  the  upper  districts,  this  last 
advantage,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to-  ex- 
amine, does  not  exist;  still,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  inexhaustible  beds  of  limestone  are 
found.  In  Laurens  district,  on  Rabun’s  Creek, 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Laurens  C.  H.  on  the 
plantation  of  John  S.  James,  Esq.,  is  a most 
extensive  quarry  of  fine  limestone,  of  very 
much  the  same  character  with  that  at  the  Lime- 
stone Springs,  in  Spartanburg  district.  It  is  in 
a fine  section  for  agriculture.  The  lands  are 
rich  loam  or  red  clay.  The  lime  in  their  very 
midst  vdll  make  them  richer  and  more  produc- 
tive than  they  ever  w’ere.  For  wheat,  the  land 
of  that  neighborhood  is  as  well,  if  not  better, 
adapted  than  any  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
and  if  the  lime,  which  is  so  accessible  to  their 
owners,  w'as  well  applied,  it  weruld  make  them 
produce  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 
hundred  fold.  The  same  vein  running  from 
norlheast  to  southwest,  is  found  at  the  Lime- 
stone Springs,  and  through  the  whole  region 
from  Broad  River  to  King’s  Mountain.  What 
fertility  might  be  given  1o  the  thin  and  compara- 
tively barren  soils  of  this  whole  region  by  the 
judicious  application  of  the  mineral  treasure  in 
her  bosom!  In  the  hands  of  New  England  en- 
terprize,  it  would  be  as  a garden.  Why  not  so 
in  ours?  Simply  because  necessity  has  not,  as 
yet,  taught  us  the  value  of  assisting  nature  in 
her  attempts  to  bless  us. 

That  there  is  a better  prospect  ahead,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  interest  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  farmers  in  Agricultural  Societies.  They 
are  no  longer  left  to  be  managed  by  lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen  and  educated  men  alc^. — 
The  tillers  of  the  earth,  that  noble  yeomanry,  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  are  members,  and  are  bringing  to  theory 
and  book  farming  all  the  aids  of  practical  hus- 
bandry. The  two  united  are  w’hat  we  want. — 
In  the  exchange  of  ideas  thus  with  one  another 
and  the  correction  of  faults  by  experience,  we 
may  hope  that  every  year  is  doing  something  to 
benefit  the  State. 

One  great  object  to  be  attained  is,  to  arrest 
and  prevent  that  disastrous  spirit  of  migration 
which,  in  twelve  years,  has  carried  from  us  one 
third  of  our  wealth  and  population.  Like  the 
discoverers  of  America,  “gold,  more  gold,”  has 
been  the  unceasing  demand  of  our  people. — 
When  South  Carolina  yielded  nearly  SSOO  for 
every  laborer,  still  it  was  not  enough;  and  like 
the  Indian,  pointing  his  Spemish  conquerors  to 
the  interior  for  the  richer  mines,  so  cupidity 
pointed  our  people  to  the  richer  fields  and  prai- 
ries of  the  southwest,  as  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive. There  they  expected  to  find  the  el  do- 
rado, but  the  chase  has  been  in  vain;  and  the 
conviction  is  beginning  to  roll  back  upon  us,that 
we  need  no  better  country  than  our  own  cher- 
ished home,  our  own,  our  native  State,  South 
Carolina,  if  we  will  bring  to  her  service  all  the 
aids  of  enterprize,  industry  and  intelligence 
which  we  possess.  Contemplate  the  scene 
around  us,  and  we  may  well  ask,  is  there,  in 
these  times  of  disaster,  trial  and  difliculty,  any 
portion  of  the  world  better  off  than  South  Car- 
olina? None!  Here  distress  is  partial;  and  in 
the  other  States  of  , the  Union,  (except  North 
Carolina,)  it  is  universal  and  overwhelming. — 
How  is  it  so?  South  Carolina  has  neglected 
her  agricultural  resources;  crippled  herself  in 
many  vain  and  visionary  undertakings;  still  she 
had  but  “to  arise  and  shake  herself  as  she  was 
wont,”  and  all  was  well.  Whence  this  com- 
parative prosperity?  The  answer  is,  our  faith 
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has  b-ieu  kept;  our  credit  has  been  preserved;  our 
cotton  bags  and  our  barrels  of  rice  have  annu- 
ally met  the  demands  upon  us!  This  compar- 
atively happy  and  blessed  condition  demands 
unceasing  gratitude  to  the  Great  Giver  of  every 
good,  who  has  blessed  us  with  plenty,  and  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  rule  with  hon- 
esty and  govern  with  wisdom!  This  has  b*n 
especially  and  signally  the  case  with  your  mo- 
neyeu  institutions,  ymer  banks.  While  in  all 
other  quarters  explosion  has  followed  explosion, 
fraud  has  succeeded  fraud,  here  bills  have  main- 
tained a specie  value,  and  no  one  has  supposed 
that  mismanagement  or  fraud  mingled  in  the 
management  of  a single  l)ank  in  South  Caroli- 
na. That  much  of  our  prosperity  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this  fact,  cannot  be  denied;  and  if 
South  Carolinians  ought  to  be  prouder  of  one 
thing  than  another,  it  is  that  her  sons  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  bank  temptations,  unsuspected, 
uncorrupted. 

This  contemplation,  this  reflection,  this  com- 
parison of  ourselves  with  our  neighbors,  is 
surely  enough  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
the  spirit  of  emigration.  Let  each  citizen  ol  the 
State  come  to  this  conclusion,  “South  Carolina 
is  my  home,  I will  do  her  and  mysell  all  the 
good  I can,”  and  he  will  find,  in  the  language  ol 
an  early  settler  of  the  State,  “South  Carolina  is 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world.”  This  may  be 
said  to  be  an  extravagant  view  of  the  matter. — 
Test  it  in  any  way  you  please,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  have  no  romance  in  it. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  “a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.”  Just  so  it  is  with  the  emi- 
grant. He  is  rolling  on  to  his  fancied  treasury 
of  abundance,  but  all  is  nakedness  around  him, 
and  in  his  track.  He  may  at  last  rest,  and  gath- 
er together,  in  a country  to  which  he  is  a stran- 
ger, great  abundance.  He  still  looks  back  to 
the  land  out  of  which  he  came,  and  remembers 
it  with  regret.  He  who  is  content  to  remain  in 
permanent  and  useful  fixtures,  establishes  his 
comfort,  and  in  constant  attention  to  his  land, 
in  crops,  and  by  the  judicious  application  of 
manures,  overcomes  even  barrenness,  and  in  the 
increased  product,  he  finds  at  home  that  abun- 
dance which  the  richer  fields  of  the  southwest 
promised  him.  That  this  could  be  proved  by 
many  instances,  I may  refer  to  each  member’s 
knowle  ge  of  the  events  which  have  transpired 
around  him  within  the  lost  twelve  years. 

_ Are  not,  fellow  members,  these  considera- 
tions, to  which  your  attention  has  been  turned, 
enough  to  make  you  redouble  the  interest  which, 
as  agriculturists,  you  feel  in  the  State  in  which 
you  live?  Improvement  is  our  motive  and  ob- 
ject. Therefore  it  is  we  meet  here  annually, 
that  by  a free  intercourse  from  the  mountains  to 
the  seaboard  we  may  gather  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  bind  them  upon  our  hearts,  and 
go  forth  to  test  them  in  the  labors  of  the  coming 
year.  In  this  way,  much  good  is  done,  and  we 
may  begin  soon  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  will 
have  something  like  an  agriculture  of  our  own. 

This,  however,  demands  what  we  have  not, 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  an  ed^ucaUd  class  of  hus- 
bandmen. When  I say  educated,  I do  not 
mean  ^^book-learned  jarmers;"  I mean  men  thor- 
oughly trained  to  their  business.  The  great  fault 
of  education  in  South  Carolina  is,  that  it  has  no 
•particular application.  The  clergyman,  the  law- 
yer, the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  farmer,  are  all  educated  alike.  The 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  shows  the  defect. — 
How  is  it  to  be  remedied?  We  have  not  schools 
arranged  for  every  department  of  life,  and  per- 
haps such  are  not  always  desirable.  But  with 
suitable  attention  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians,  education  might  be  so  directed  as  to 
fit  a man  for  his  business,  instead  of  making 
him  a prodigy  of  learning,  xoithovi  one  particle 
of  common  sense.  The  future  farmer  and  plant- 
er needs  but  the  careful  and  judicious  training 
of  home,  to  be  prepared  for  his  station . In  ear- 
ly life,  in  the  intervals  of  his  scholastic  educa- 
tion, if  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge  in  the  management  of  the 
farm,  and  his  hands  were  trained  to  the  use  of 


tools,  he  would  insensibly  become  fit  to  be  the 
head  of  a well  ordered  plantation.  The  vices 
and  diseases  resulting  from  idleness,  would  be 
thus  prevented,  and  the  young  men  of  South 
Carolina,  instead  of  growing  up  in  the  shade, 
and  liable  to  be  withered  by  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  a burning  summer’s  sun,  would  grow  up 
with  nerves  strung  by  moderate  toil,  and  fee  men 
capable  of  facing  and  performing  their  duty. — 
This  preparation  will  not  unfit  the  young  mind 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  indeed,  it  will 
increase  its  capabilities.  Exercise,  with  an  ob- 
ject to  be  attained,  blesses  with  the  '•^mens  Sana 
in  sano  corporeT  To  such  an  one,  education 
will  not  open  out  her  blooms  in  vain;  he  will 
pass  from  flower  to  flower,  and  from  each  ex- 
tract that  which  is  good  or  pleasant,  and  return 
to  his  post  in  society,  laden  with  the  rich  and 
varied  treasures  of  useful  learning. 

We  need,  too,  the  lessons  of  patience. — 
Promptness  is  a part  of  our  Southern  character; 
Ave  must  add  to  it  endurance,  before  we  can  suc- 
ceed as  agriculturists.  Whatever  is  attempted 
should  be  thoroughly  tried  before  it  is  abandon- 
ed. Many  of  the  schemes  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  of  late  turned,  are  no  doubt  mere 
humbugs.  Still  this  is  to  be  said — every  thing 
may  be  called  a humbug  until  its  utility  is  test- 
ed. It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try  every  thing 
which  bids  fair  to  profit  us;  and  one  trial  per- 
haps is  never  enough — it  is  at  least  entitled  to 
an  Irishman’s  privilege,  of  being  twice  heard. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  we  are  look- 
ing around,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
for  the  substitute  lor  our  great  failing  staple, 
cotton.  Many  things  must  be  tried;  but  it  Avill 
be  in  vain  to  expect  any  to  take  its  place  at 
once. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  one  rem- 
edy, and  only  one,  for  the  state  of  things  result- 
ing from  the  low  prices  of  cotton;  it  consists  of 
economy  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  could 
bring  ourselves  doAA’n  to  the  standard  which  the 
present  price  of  cotton  presents,  all  would  soon 
be  well.  Buy  neither  pork,  mules  nor  horses. 
Let  these  be  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  one 
branch  of  our  present  difficulties  will  be  cut  off. 
Carry  this  spirit  of  retrenchment  into  the  house- 
hold, and  let  home  furnish  all  the  usua'  supplies 
of  clothing  for  the  laborers,  and  hard  times  will 
begin  to  be  good  times.  Real  independence, 
that  which  is  above  want,  will  occupy  every 
farm.  I often  go  back  to  the  period  from  1808 
to  1815,  when  legislators  were  not  ashamed  to 
meet  in  homespun,  w'hen  ladies  vied  with  each 
other,  not  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  dresses,  but 
in  those  made  at  home,  and  ask  when  was  South 
Carolina  more  happy?  NeA’^er,  within  my 
knowledge.  Does  this  time  demand  similar 
sacrifices?  Your  OAvn  sense  of  the  necessity 
around  you  must  answer  the  question. 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  State  are  hardly  known.  Her  agri- 
culture is  in  its  infancy.  She  is  just  pluming 
herself  for  a loftier  flight  than  an}'^  she  has  ever 
before  attempted.  Our  fields  are  to  be  cultiva- 
ted with  more  skill;  better  and  more  numerous 
stocks  are  to  be  reared;  South  Carolina  is  to  be- 
come less  a planting  and  more  a farming  State. 
That  this  Avfll  add  to  her  greatness  and  her  hap- 
piness cannot  be  denied.  In  this  effort  she  has, 
it  is  true,  one  peculiar  difficulty  to  encounter,  in 
the  carelessness  of  her  operatives.  Still,  our 
slaves  are  capable  of  more,  much  more,  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  credit  for.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  taught  habits  of  re- 
gularity, economy  and  thrift,  to  make  them  the 
most  effective  laborers  in  the  Avorld.  This  is 
what  we  are  attempting.  Let  the  oAvmer  be  re- 
sident, as  far  as  practicable,  on  his  plantation; 
and  let  him  understand  well  that  which  he  is 
about  carrying  out.  Let  his  slaves  be  taught 
that  his  interests  are  their  interests.  Begin  with 
small  things,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  of  at- 
tention. For  instance,  teach  them  the  absolute 
necessity  of  shutting  a gate,  or  putting  up  a rail 
when  out  of  its  place;  of  carefully  feeding  and 
watering  the  stock  under  their  care;  and  there 
will  not  be  much  complaint  about  negro  careless- 


7iess.  When  this  much  is  accomplished,  the 
whole  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a South  Carolina  farmer  from 
competing  with  any  one  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
States.  To  my  brother-farmers,  intelligent  and 
experienced  as  you  are,  I need  not  add,  you  can- 
not succeed  with  negroes,  as  operatives,  as  you 
desire  to  do,  U7iless  you  feed  and  clothe  •well. — 
Make  them  contented,  and  then  “Massa”  Avill 
be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  Avhole  Avorld  to  them. 

In  our  climate,  health  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
certain, and  that  this  fact  Avill  always  stand  very' 
much  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement. 
The  difficulty  exists,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a great  obstacle 
to  improvement.  Still,  it  is  not  insuperable, 
eve'll  there.  For  Nature,  kind  and  provident  as 
she  always  is,  has  provided  pine  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rich  swamp  lands,  where 
the  owners  can  reside  in  comparative  safety.  In 
the  interior  of  late  years,  Ave  have  been  scourg- 
ed with  disease,  even  to  the  fool  of  our  majestic 
mountains.  That  it  has  visited  us  as  a pesti- 
lence, and  as  a chastisement  for  our  sins,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  true  Christian  vieiv  of  the 
matter.  Still  it  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  we  have 
the  knowledge  or  the  means,  to  remoA^e  the  se- 
condary causes.  In  a country  like  ours,  under- 
going the  process  of  having  the  forest  annually 
cleared  aAvay,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
causes  of  disease  will  thus  be  produced.  The 
hill-sides  cleared,  and  the  ravines  filled  up  with 
the  timber  cut  down  from  above,  and  afterAvards 
Avith  the  alluvial  from  the  cultivated  hill  sides, 
cannot  do  otherAvise  than  produce  disease.  So, 
too,  where  streams  or  springs  are  choked  or  co- 
vered up,  the  neighborhood  must  expect  the  fall 
fever.  These  causes  may  easily  be  removed, 
by  ditching,  draining  and  cutting  away  the 
drifts.  But  the  annual  decomposition  of  the 
leaves  in  oak  and  hickory  land,  with  the  decay- 
ing limber  allowed  to  lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground, 
Avill  pioduce  disease,  especially  in  Avet  sum- 
mers. The  remedy  for  this  was  suggested  by 
the  intelligent  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
York  District,  at  the  last  Fall  Term,  (Mr.  John 
Springs,)  '■'■burn  the  icoods.”  Let  this  be  done 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  sap  begins  to  run, 
and  no  injury  avlII  occur  to  the  timber.  But 
some  suppose  the  soil  will  be  injured;  intefli- 
gent,  observing  men,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  are  worth  more  to 
the  land  than  their  natural  decomposition;  and, 
so  far  as  1 have  had  experience,  I am  satisfied 
their  views  are  correct.  If,  how'ever,  there  was 
a doubt  about  it,  health  is  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  weighed  against  such  a considera- 
tion. In  York  District,  during  the  last  season, 
from  300  to  400  of  the  inhabitants  were  gather- 
ed to  their  fathers.  What  an  awful  mortality! 
Hoav  important,  if  practicable,  to  counteract  it, 
and  prevent  its  recurrence!  A country  visited 
annually  Avith  fever  never  can  improA'e  in  that 
ratio  in  Avhich  it  AAmuld  Avithout  it.  It  is  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  make  every  effort  we  can  to 
restore  the  State  to  health. 

Much  will  depend  upon  habits  of  regularity 
in  every  thing;  and  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  essential  to  health.  To  farmers, 
men  wffio  are  exposed  to  the  A^ertical  rays  of  our 
summer’s  sun,  this  advice  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  Good,  pure  cold  w^ater,  I regard  as 
essential  to  the  health  of  laborers.  If  the  water 
which  they  crink  is  impure,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect health;  Avith  a little,  very  little  attention, 
this  first  and  best  gift  to  man  can  in  all  places 
be  secured. 

At  this  time,  much  depends  upon  properly  de- 
A^eloping  the  resources  of  every  district.  If 
marl  can  be  found  above  Orangeburgh,  what  in- 
calculable benefits  would  flow  from  the  disco- 
very to  every  place  w'here  it  might  be,  or  to 
which  it  might  be  accessible.  So,  too,  if  the 
vein  of  limestone  which  is  seen  in  York,  Spar- 
tanburgh  and  Laurens,  could  be  traced  and 
made  available  throughout  its  whole  course, 
great  good  might  result  therefrom.  So,  too,  a 
careful  analysis  of  our  soils,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  science,  pointing  out  that  which  was 
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■U’anting  to  restore  or  increase  their  fertility, 
would  be  a great  desideratum.  In  many  sec- 
tions minerals  abound;  their  knowledge  and 
proper  classification  would  contribute  much  to 
the  wealth  ol  the  State.  Paints,  asbestos,  fos- 
sils, and  clays  of  various  kinds,  and  of  great 
value,  are  known  to  exist  in  tlie  State,  and  still 
no  one  can  say,  with  certainty,  any  thing  about 
them. 

An  agricultural  survey  ol  the  State,  in  some 
way,  ought  to  be  obtained.  Whether  the  State 
should  make  an  appropriation  for  this  subject, 
is  a matter  which  belongs  appropriately  to  her 
representatives,  now  assembled,  and  not  to  us. 
One  thing  is,  however,  certain,  a small  sum  of 
money  could  not  be  better  and  more  appropri- 
ately applied.  It  might  be,  that  the  intelligent 
gentleman  who  fills  the  chemical  chair  ot  the 
South  Carolina  College,  could  be  induced  to 
devote  his  vacations,  for  a few  years,  to  this 
purpose.  Nothing,  I am  sure,  could  place  him 
higher  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  or 
would  conler  a more  lasting  favor  on  South 
Carolina,  than  such  a service. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  members,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  the  work  in  which  we  have  embarked 
is  no  evanescent  aflTair.  It  is  for  life!  For  ag- 
riculture is  that  upon  which  we  all  depend  for 
subsistence.  To  it  we  often  look  as  so  common 
a thing  as  not  to  deserve  much  heed.  But  it  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  any  thing  else 
in  which  we  arge  engaged.  Every  thing  else 
may  be  dispensed  with;  but  this  and  life  are  so 
intimately  blended,  that  together  they  live  or  to- 
gether they  perish.  With  one  mind  and  one 
spirit,  let  us  press  the  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. In  the  language  of  empiricism,  it  may 
do  us  good,  it  can  do  us  no  harm.  It  may  make 
us  all  better  farmers,  better  citizens;  but  better 
patriots  I hope  none  of  us  require  to  be.  To 
our  country,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  all 
devoted;  and  to  our  country’s  welfare  let  us  all 
cheerfully  contribute  every  thing  we  can  to  in- 
crease and  bless  her! 

Colum'iia  Planter. 


BOMMER’S  MANURE. 

We  know  of  no  invention  that  has  excited 
more  curiosity  than  Mr.  Bommer’s  new  process 
of  making  manure.  We  have  had  hundreds  of 
applications  upon  the  .subject,  and  we  have  re- 
turned but  one  answer  to  all  the  applicants,  viz: 
“We  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  have  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
a gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  to  be  thor- 
ougtdy  tested  by  him,  and  his  report,  whether 
for  7’:md  or  lor  evil,  will  be  published  in  the  July 
num  ler  of  the  Planter.”  This  report,  which 
we  are  happy  to  find  is  of  the  most  sratisfactory 
character,  is  contained  in  the  letter  below  from 
Mr.  ■''^o  idfin.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  in  this  corauunity  of  the  stamping 
and  respectability  of  this  gentleman;  to  tho.se 
to  who  n he  is  unknov/n  we  will  say,  that  we 
selected  him  as  one  of  those  individuals  whose 
testi  Dony  would  go  as  far  ns  any  body’s.  Mr. 
Wo  >dfin  is  also  known  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  agricultural  papers  for  his  skill  and  science 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  to  which,  of  late 
years,  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  attention. 

Southern  Planter. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Botts; 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  requested  by  you  to 
given  candid  statement  of  my  opinion  of  Bom- 
mer’.s  patent  method  of  making  manure,  lor 
publi'’ation  in  your  July  number  of  the  Planter, 
I will  now  with  much  pleasure  proceed  to  say 
all  i know  about  it. 

On  the  13th  of  May  at  night,  I finished  the 
-vrenaration  of  a heap,  accor  ling  t;)  this  method, 
•0  nr)  'sed  chiefly  of  dry  wheat-straw,  to  which 
• Tf'ded  a small  quantity  of  coarse  unfermented 
S’  h'e  litter,  which  was  also,  mostly  wheat- 
Gl  - and  proceeded  to  trear  it  accoraing  to  the 
d''ecrions  laid  down  in  his  pamphlet.  On  the 
I8.h  day  after  the  heap  was  constructed,  it  was 
openei  in  'he  nre.sence  of  anumberol  farmers, 
and  other  gentlemen  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  It  was  found  not  to  be  entirely  decom- 


posed, but  in  a high  stateof  fermemation,  w ich 
gave  evidence  that  entire  decomposicion  oi  the 
materials  would  very  soon  be  the  result:  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  it,  however,  I gave  it  another 
watering  with  the  lees,  which  has  eifectea  he 
complete  decomposition  of  the  whole  mass. — 
■liccording  to  Mr.  Bommer’s  method,  entire  de- 
composition should  have  been  elfected  in  fi'teen 
days,  and  I have  no  doubt  such  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  it  had  been  conducted  v.di.n  mure 
skill;  up  to  the  tenth  day,  I had  succeeded  in 
producing  a very  high  degree  of  heat;  on  that 
day  I gave  it  a very  copious  watering,  thereby 
adulterating  the  lees  too  much,  which  caused 
the  fermentation  to  subside  in  a measure.  If 
the  thii'd  watering  had  been  properly  made,  with 
ihe  lees  in  sufficient  strength,  I have  no  doubt 
the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  — 
As  it  is,  I have  succeeded  in  thirty  days,  in  ac- 
complishing that  w'hich  1 could  not,  by  any 
method  known  to  me,  have  accomplished  in  six 
months.  I have  never  used  any  of  this  manure, 
this  being  the  only  heap  I have  made,  I cannot, 
therefore  speak  of  its  effect  on  vegetation;  f;om 
its  appearance,  however,  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture,  I should 
consider  it  of  far  greater  value  than  the  best  sta- 
ble manure,  made  in  the  usual  way;  I would 
not  now^  exchange  mine,  load  for  load,  for  the 
best  1 ever  saw. 

This  method,  as  Mr.  Bommer  justly  observes, 
has  the  advantage  over  all  others  by  ena;  ling 
the  farmer  to  have  his  manure  when  and  u here 
he  wants  it.  I shall  make  another  heap  in  a few 
days,  mostly  of  green  weeds,  grass  roots,  &c. 
&c.  when,  if  you  desire,  I will  give  you  the  re- 
sult. 

To  make  manure  by  this  method  is  not  cost- 
ly, but  somewhat  troublesome;  but  what  good 
thing  can  be  obtained  wi  thout  trouble  or  ex- 
pensel 

I have  thus,  sir,  given  you  a candid  state- 
ment of  all  I know  at  present  about  Bommer’s 
patent  manure. 

And  remain,  very  truly. 

Yours, 

GEO.  WOODFIN. 

June  13,  1843. 

From  our  conversations  with  Mr.  Woodfin, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Planter,  we  know  that  this 
report  is,  as  it  should  be,  as  careful  and  guarded 
as  possible.  He  felt  the  responsibility  of  the 
task  imposed  on  him,  and  determined  to  say 
nothing,  however  sanguine  his  anticipations 
mis-ht  be,  that  could,  by  possibility,  induce  the 
public  to  think  more  of  this  invention  than  it 
de.-erved.  For  our  own  part,  from  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard  of  this  experiment,  we 
feel  authorized  to  say  that,  which  we  never  felt 
at  liberty  to  say  before,  that  we  are  fully  satisfi- 
ed of  the  great  value  oi  the  invention.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  a certain  degree  of  paiticularity 
is  required  in  following  the  directions  that  does 
not  belong  to  some  men,  and  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  benefit  of  the  method,  at  least 
to  the  greatest  perfection;  so  there  are  some  per- 
sons, as  every  physician  will  tell  you,  who  can- 
not be  induced  to  administer  three  successive 
doses  of  medicine  according  to  the  simplest  pre- 
scription. But  in  the  hands  of  ainy  farmer  who 
will  strictly  follow  the  method  as  it  is  explained 
in  Mr.  Bommer’s  pamphlet,  this  invention,  we 
believe,  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  at  Avhich  it 
is  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Woodfin  speaks  of  the  method  as  being 
“somewhat  troublesome.”  We  wish  he  had 
been  more  explicit  on  that  point:  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  used  in  the  process,  and  Mr. 
Woodfin’s  heap  was  so  situated  as  to  make  the 
application  of  this  material  laborious;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it  may  be  so  located,  that  any 
quantity  of  water  may  be  conducted  to  it  with 
little  or  no  labor  at  all:  we  do  not  know,  but 
think  it  likely  that  it  was  to  this  portion  of  the 
process,  that  Mr.  Woodfin  chiefly  alluded  in  the 
expression  quoted. 

As  to  the  time  required  exceeding  that  speci- 
fied by  Mr.  Bommer,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  first  experiment  in  a process 


entirely  new,  wnere  the  operator,  without  any 
experience,  was  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon 
the  printed  directions  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 
jVlr.  Woodfin  does  not  doubt,  that,  by  avoiding 
an  error  committed  in  the  first  process,  the  re- 
sult could  be  effected  in  the  time  required. 

If  the  chemical  properties  of  this  couipo.st 
are  w^hat  Mr.  Woodfin  supposes  taem  to  be,  of 
which  he  is  much  more  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  than  we  are,  if  it  b indeed  superior  to 
stable  manure,  it  is  hard  to  e.stimate  the  value 
of  the  invention. 


ROOT  CULTURE 

The  flattering  reception  which  my  commu- 
nications on  the  culture  of  Rutabagas  and 
Y/hite  Belgian  Carrots,  have  met  with  in  the 
Southern  Planter,  emboldens  me  to  try  my  hand 
again.  I have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  I 
can  enlighten  the  readers  of  your  paper,  but  if 
I can  even  be  the  means  of  directing  to  this  sub- 
ject the  attention  of  some  of  the  planters,  w'ho 
are  skeptical  of  the  value  of  root  crops,  in  com- 
parison with  Indian  corn,  and  induce  them  to 
make  a fair  trial,  I feel  convinced  they  will 
throw  aside  their  prejudice  and  adopt  their  cul- 
ture hereafter,  to  a certain  extent.  I would  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  the  cul- 
tivation of  roots  in  preference  to  corn,  but  an 
acre  or  two  in  roots  will  add  much  in  the  econc- 
my  of  feeding  stock;  enabling  the  pRnier  to 
keep  more  and  keep  it  in  much  better  condition 
too;  and  the  more  stock,  the  more  manure,  and 
the  more  manure,  the  greater  the  crops. 

Prejudice  and  conceit  are  the  oflTspring  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  great  barrier  to  agricultural 
improvement.  The  first  requisite  to  improve- 
ment, in  any  business,  is  the  conviction,  that  we 
can  learn;  the  next,  that  we  will  learn.  And  it 
perhaps  is  invariably  true,  that  the  more  wm  do 
learn  in  useful  knowledge,  the  more  we  become 
sensible  of  our  comparative  ignorance,  and  the 
more  we  are  anxious  to  learn.  This  results  not 
only  from  a wish  to  serve  ourselves,  and  multi- 
ply our  enjoyments,  but  from  a sense  of  sacred 
duty  to  society. 

1 am  aware  that  it  is  generally  supposed,  at 
the  South,  that  the  same  labor  and  the  same  ex- 
pense, will  obtain  more  nutriment  from  an  acre 
of  corn,  than  from  an  acre  of  any  root  crop 
whatever.  But  such  is  not  the  case  here  at  the 
North.  From  our  soil  that  will  yield  forty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  w’e  can  got  from  tour 
to  five  hundred  bushels  of  rutabagas,  and  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  of  car- 
rots, or  mangold  wurtj  el,  which,  for  milch  cows 
and  young  stock,  we  consider  of  great  value. 
They  have  not  the  fattening  qualities,  but  are 
considered  to  exceed  all  kinds  of  grain  in  grow- 
ing flesh.  One  advantage  the  root  culture  has 
over  corn  is,  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  so 
much,  as  it  draws  a great  proportion  of  its  food 
fiotij  the  atmosphere;  besides,  rutabagas  can  be 
sown  after  the  other  seeds,  and  harvested  after 
all  the  other  crops  are  secured,  and  no  growth 
leaves  the  soil  in  better  order  for  a succeeding 
crop. 

The  introduction  of  the  root  culture  into  Bri- 
tain forms  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the 
improvement  of  British  husbandry;  and  its  in- 
troduction into  our  country  wdll  ultimately 
prove  highly  beneficial.  And  that  they  can  be 
grown  south,  and  in  Virginia  too,  is  evident 
from  the  following,  which  was  published  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  “Albany  Cultivator.”  Mr. 
W.  S.  Morton,  of  Prince  Edward,  in  a letter  to 
t’ne  editor  says,  “That  our  soils  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  the  rutabaga  I have  demon- 
strated, to  my  own  satisfaction,  by  a successful 
trial,  on  a moderate  scale,  for  a number  of 
years.  I have  cultivated  mangold  wurtzel  last 
year  on  about  the  fourth  ol  an  acre,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  astonishment  of  aU  who  saw  the 
crop.” 

If  the  root  culture  can  be  made  to  succeed  in 
Virginia,  of  which  1 have  but  little  doubt,  I 
should  not  at  all  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
lands  there  should  double  in  value  in  the  course 
of  a very  few  years.  In  fact,  I am  so  well  con- 
vinces of  it,  that  were  I to  sell  the  farm  I now 
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occupy,  I .should  turn  my  face  to  Virginia,  and 
take  a look  at  some  of  the  now  considered  worn 
out  lands  before  I settled  down  again. 

And  now,  my  good  natured  readers,  permit 
me  to  recommend,  in  the  culture  of  eitiier  vari- 
ety of  roots,  the  7-i</gesy5^m,  which  I have  adopt- 
ed, and  given  in  the  first  number  and  fifth  page 
of  the  current  volume  of  this  journal.  In  this 
plan  the  labor  and  tediousness  in  the  first  work- 
ing is  much  abridged,  and  can  be  done  by  the 
younaer  or  aged  hands,  and  after  a little  practice, 
becomes  less  irksome,  and  not  such  a tedious 
job  after  all.  Try  it,  and  let  us  hear  of  your 
success  through  the  columns  ot  this  paper. 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 


Three  Hills  Farm,  May,  1843. 

Southern  Planter. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
‘^Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

MARL. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  “Cultiva- 
tor,” the  communication  ol  “A  Burke  Plant- 
er” on  the  subject  of  Marl,  we  take  great  plea- 
sure in  calling  their  attention  to  its  contents. — 
Regarding  as  we  do  the  subject  of  manuring  as 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  planting 
community  of  Georgia — particularly  those  sec- 
tions long  settled — we  cannot  better  devote  our 
space  than  to  its  elucidation.  For  upon  the 
successful  application  of  manure  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  arresting  of  that  continual  tide 
of  emigration  westward,  which  is  constantly 
and  rapidly  depriving  us  of  our  best  and  most 
enterprising  citizens,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
does  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  success 
of  the  great  agricultural  interests  depend  upon 
the  adoption  of  an  enlightened  system  for  the 
improvement  oi  lands.  Entertaining  these  views 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  to  our 
planters,  we  welcome  most  cordially  “A  Burke 
Planter”  to  our  columns,  and  trust  he  will  not 
cease  his  labors  in  so  good  a cause,  but  contin- 
ue to  enlighten  us  and  our  readers  upon  a sub- 
ject with  which  he  appears  so  familiar.  We 
have  indeed  much  need  of  such  laborers  in  the 
field,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  may  not  stop  by 
the  way  side,  but  continue  his  efiorts  until  he 
has  induced  others  to  join  him  in  this  great  and 
important  wmrk  of  resuscitating  the  exhausted 
lands  of  Georgia. 

To  Stop  Bleeding  at  the  Nose.— -An  ac- 
quaintance called  a few  days  since  to  say,  that 
one  of  his  family  having  suffered  from  a pro- 
fuse bleeding  at  the  nose,  after  a fruitless  re- 
sort to  various  remedies,  some  one  laughingly 
suggested  that  the  patient  should  hold  up  his 
left  hand,  a remedy  that  had  been  recommended 
some  where  in  the  newspapers:  the  suggestion 
was  laughingly  adopted,  and  the  effect  was  no 
less  surprising  than  satisfactory.  Our  inform- 
ant only  vouches  for  the  fact  that  in  this  case 


the  bleeding  ceased  after  the  hand  had  been 
held  up  for  about  three  minutes.  Whether 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists,  or  wheth- 
er it  will  ever  happen  again  he  does  not  pretend 
to  say. — Southern  Planter. 


COTTON  BAGCrNG. 

To  the  Planting  Interest  of  Scruth  Carolina,  on 

the  vianufacture  of  Cotton  Bagging  from  in- 
ferior Cotton. 

During  a recent  journey  to  the  southwest,  I 
travelled  with  a gentleman,  whose  sagacity,  in- 
formation and  practical  experience,  appear  but 
as  hand-maids  to  his  usefulness  and  philan- 
thropy. 

The  conversation  turning  on  the  condition  ol 
the  Southern  States,  on  the  Atlantic,  gr  wfing 
cotton;  it  was  observed,  that  the  desideratum  at 
present  of  uch  importance,  would  be  to  man- 
ufacture with  our  inferior  qualities  ot  cotton, 
our  own  cotton  bagging.  The  low  price  ob- 
tained for  cotton,  made  this  economy  indispen- 
sable— also  from  our  inability  to  .lompete,  or 
keep  pace  with  the  richer  soils  of  the  south- 
w^est,  where  quantity  compensated  for  price, 
from  there  being  no  chance  in  the  scheme  of 
compensations,  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, or  acts  of  Congress,  of  leceiving  any 
equivalent — or  any  equivalent  from  the  Slates 
that  are  now  protected  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging.  Every  view  of  the  subject  shewing 
the  necessity  of  great  economy,  as  far  as  South 
Carolina  is  concerned,  and  this  branch  of  indus- 
try deserves  immediate  and  .strict  attention. 

My  companion,  who  is  an  old  and  respecta- 
ble merchant,  and  extensive  .ship-owner,  has  de- 
voted some  reflection  to  the  subject  I now  bring 
before  your  country  readers,  as  a cotton  buy- 
er, he  says,  he  would  prefer  to  purchase  cotton 
packed  in  such  domestic  bagging,  as  can  be 
easily  manufactured  in  the  State  where  cotton  is 
produced,  to  that  packed  in  hemp  bagging,  ei- 
ther foreign  or  American.  This  preference  is 
given,  because  it  is  less  liable  to  damage  than 
hemp  bagging,  which  from  exposure  is  constant- 
ly apt  to  rot. 

But  this  preference  is  given,  provided  care 
and  skill  are  used  to  give  the  bagging  made  of 
cottod  proper  strength.  This  can  be  done,  by 
attention  in  the  first  place,  in  making  a clean, 
pure  warp  or  chain,  free  from  defect  and  strong — 
this  part  of  the  manufacture  requiring  most  of 
the  attention.  The  thread  to  be  made  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hemp  bagging,  and  the 
square  yard  to  weigh  also  about  the  same. 

The  additional  advantage  to  Avhich  particu- 
lar attention  is  invited,  is,  to  the  filling  or  woof, 
which  requires  less  labor  than  that  usually  be- 
stowed on  it,  being  only  twisted  sufficiently  as  not 
to  be  broken  by  the  shuttle;  for  this  the  most  infe- 
rior cotton  will  answer,  and  the  bagging  thus 
made,  will  be  found  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
to  which  it  is  always  subjected,  and  most  of  all, 
from  the  iron  hooks  used  by  the  laborers — the 
tenacity  or  elasticity  from  the  manner  recom- 
mended, being  greater  than  that  of  the  bagging 
in  use. 

This  is  the  result  of  experiment.  As  a large 
ship  owner  for  many  years,  the  attention  of  my 
friend  was  turned,  consistently  wfith  his  interest, 
to  examine  and  test  the  various  specimens  ol 
sail  cloth,  so  as  to  select  the  choicest  kind  of 
that  necessary  outlay  for  ships.  In  this  exam- 
ination, English,  American,  French,  Russian 
and  Dutch  were  tested;  the  last  was  found  to  re- 
sist time  and  friction  and  superior  to  the  rest, 
and  in  looking  to  the  cause  ot  its  superior  use- 
fulness, it  was  at  once  seen,  that  while  the  great- 
est care  in  the  manufacture  was  given  to  the 
chain  or  wmrp,  the  filling  or  woof  was  loosely  put 
in,  precisely  as  is  now  recommended  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  manufacture  bagging  after 
this  manner;  and  from  this  statement,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  that  the  same  results  will  advan- 
tageously follow  the  mode  above  detailed. 

The  cost  of  machiner}',  it  is  said,  cannot  ex- 
ceed $1500,  to  those  who  enter  into  it  exclusive- 
ly as  a business;  but  to  the  planter  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  manufacturing  his  domestic  cloth, 


the  additional  expense  to  w'hat  is  so  provided, 
will  not  be  much. 

It  is  out  of  place  here  to  show,  that  our  small 
and  suffering  State  pays  about  four  per  cent  on 
value  of  the  cotton  crop,  to  foreign  countries 
and  to  Kentucky,  for  the  greatest  part  of  which 
she  receives  no  equivalent  whatever,  in  the 
shape  even  of  barter;  and  for  which  she  pays  in 
gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent.  If  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  so  paid  annu- 
ally, can  be  saved  by  domestic  industry,  it  be- 
comes highly  necessary  to  make  the  effTort. 

CAROLINA. 

Southern  Agriculturist. 


CRITERION  FOR  JUDGING  STOCK. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  New  Yorir,  held  in  January 
last,  the  writer  called  the  attention  of  the  Socie- 
ty to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a standard  of 
form,  and  every  point  necessaiy  to  constitute  a 
perfect  animal,  to  be  noticed  according  to  its  in- 
fluence, in  the  decision  of  the  judges.  This  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  elicited  some  de- 
bate as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, and  finall}'  resulted  in  the  following 
resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Rolch: — 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  to  call  a meeting  of  breeders,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  proper,  for 
the  purpose  of  di.scussing  the  different  points  of 
merit  in  domestic  animals,  with  a view  of  ar- 
riving at  some  definite  opinion  as  to  the  points 
most  desirable  to  be  obtained  in  breeding,” 

As  this  subject  is  not  only  a very  interesting, 
but  a very  important  one,  and  requires  some  in- 
vestigation, I am  induced  to  throw  out  some 
hints  and  solicit  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  oth- 
ers on  the  subject,  through  the  columns  of  this 
journal. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  to  illustrate  my  ideas, 
the  following  should  be  agreed  on  as  the  points, 
as  far  as  they  go,  for  comparison,  of  horned  lat- 
tle,  and  that  animals  possessing  the  greatest 
number  of  these  points,  shall  be  considered 
most  meritorious: — 

1.  Head  small,  with  a bright  and  prominent 
eye. 

2.  Haras  small  and  tapering. 

3.  Neck  small  where  it  joins  the  head — large 
where  it  joins  the  shoulders. 

4.  Brisket  broad,  deep,  and  projecting  w^ell 
forward. 

5.  Shoulders  full  and  no  hollows  behind  them. 

6.  Body  deep,  round  and  capacious. 

7.  Legs  short,  full  and  muscular  above  the 
knee — small  below. 

8.  Loins  wide,  and  broad  between  the  hips. 

9.  Flank  well  let  down. 

10.  Tail  set  on  even  with  the  line  of  the  back, 
small  and  tapering  to  bottom. 

11.  Though  last  not  least,  a soft  supple  skin 
covered  with  a soft  silky  coat  of  hair. 

Central  N.  Y.  Farmer. 


Plaster. — A young  farmer  desires  to  know 
how  he  shall  use  plaster.  Our  advice  to  him  is, 
to  use  it  freely  on  all  his  crops,  our  opinion  be- 
ing, that,  at  the  rate  of  a bushel  to  the  acre,  it 
will  do  good  to  any  crop,  and  the  more  where 
the  land  may  have  been  previously  limed.  Let 
him  mix  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  to 
tw'enfy  cartloads  of  manure,  as  he  may  be  pre- 
paring his  manure  to  be  hauled  out,  or  sow  it, 
in  that  proportion,  after  his  manure  may  be 
spread  out,  and  previous  to  its  being  ploughed 
in:  let  him  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  his  ground 
after  being  ploughed,  and  then  to  be  harrowed 
in  ; let  him  put  it,  mixed  with  ashes,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  bushel  of  plaster  to  five  of  ashes, 
in  his  com  hills,  or  potato  rows,  graduating  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture  to  a gill  for  each  corn 
hill  or  potato  set ; let  him  sow  it  in  the  first 
named  proportion  over  his  grain  fields,  his  mea- 
dows, and  his  old  fields,  and  he  cannot  go  amiss. 
The  range  we  have  here  marked  out,  is  exten- 
sive, but  not  more  so  than  it  is  calculated  to  do 
good  in:  and,  in  a word,  we  will  say  to  our  in- 
quirei’,  that  he  will  find  it  to  his  Intw^st  to  sow 
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it  any  where,  where  he  may  have  growing 
crops,  as  it  will  attract  moisture  and  food  from 
the  air  and  from  the  earth,  and  like  a good  nurse, 
dispense  it  to  the  growing  plants  in  such  pro- 
portions, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  required 
by  their  wants. 

But  while  the  agricultpr  may  be  providing 
plaster,  let  him  not  forget  that  it  always  acts 
best  where,  as  we  have  before  premised,  the  land 
may  have  been  previously  limed. — Am.  Farm. 


To  Clean  Looking  Glasses. — Take  a news- 
paper or  a part  of  one,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  glass.  Fold  it  small,  and  dip  it  into  a basin 
of  clean  cold  water.  When  thoroughly  wet, 
squeeze  it  out  in  your  hand  as  you  would  a 
sponge,  and  then  rub  it  hard  all  over  the  face  of 
the  glass,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  so  wet  as  to 
run  down  in  streams.  In  fact,  the  paper  must 
be  only  completely  moistened  or  damped  all 
through.  After  the  glass  has  been  well  rubbed 
with  the  wet  paper,  let  it  rest  a lew  minutes ; 
and  then  go  over  it  with  a fresh  diy  newspaper 
(folded  small  in  your  hand)  till  it  looks  clear 
and  bright — which  it  will  almost  immediately, 
and  with  no  farther  trouble. 

This  method  (simple  as  it  is)  is  the  best  and 
most  expeditious  for  cleaning  mirrors,  and  it 
will  be  found  so  on  trial — giving  a clearness 
and  polish  that  can  be  produced  by  no  other  pro- 
cess. It  is  equally  convenient,  speedy,  and 
effective.  The  inside  of  window  panes  may  be 
cleaned  in  this  manner,  to  look  beautifully  clear; 
the  windows  being  first  washed  on  the  outside. 
Also  the  glasses  of  spectacles,  &c.  The  glass 
globe  of  an  astral  lamp  may  be  cleaned  with 
newspaper  in  the  above  manner. 

Dusting  Furnituh  e.— II  a hand-brush  is  used 
for  dusting  furniture,  it  should  always  be  follow- 
ed by  a dusting  cloth.  A brush  merely  disturbs 
the  dust  without  taking  it  up  or  absorbing  it; 
and  is  only  useful  in  dislodging  it  from  crevices. 
Therefore,  if  the  dust  is  not  afterwards  wiped  up 
in  a cloth  (which  should  be  frequently  shaken 
out  of  the  window)  it  floats  about  the  room,  and 
settles  again  ; being  only  removed  from  one 
place  to  spread  itself  on  another.  A yard  of  six- 
penny calico  will  make  two  small  dusters,  or 
one  large  one.  They  should  be  hemmed,  that 
the  servants  may  not  regard  them-  as  mere  rags, 
to  be  tom  up,  or  thrown  away  when  dirty. 

Jifzss  Laelic’B  Magazine. 


How  TO  Mesmerise  Lice  on  Plants. — A 
correspondent  ol  the  Macon  Telegraph  says: — 
“If  you  think  the  following  is  worth  any  thing, 
you  can  let  your  readers  see  it.  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  mistake  in  the  matter.  I tried  it  on 
two  plants  that  were  cove'^ed  with  lice,  and  out 
of  the  whole  number  I could  not  find  one  live 
one.  I have  found  great  difficulty  in  saving  ru- 
tabaga seeds,  and  this  year  they  were  ruined  be- 
fore T could  find  a remedy.  After  trying  a great 
many  other  things,  I thought  of  the  following, 
tried  it,  and  found  it  effectual. 

Take  a little  barrel  that  has  but  one  head, 
and  enclose  the  plant  that  contains  the  animals 
to  be  mesmerised  under  the  barrel,  then  with  a 
pipe,  (or  in  any  other  way,)  fill  the  bairel  with 
tobacco  smoke,  then  draw  the  dirt  carefully 
round  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Let  the  barrel  contin- 
ue there  for  twelve  hours,  (perhaps  a less  time 
would  answer,)  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
animals  are  one  and  all  completely  mesmerized. 
No  mistake  about  this  matter.  So  if  plants  that 
have  been  left  for  seed  are  treated  in  this  way, 
it  will  be  found  that  their  liceships  are  com- 
pletely disqualified  for  doing  mischief.” 


A correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator 
says — “I  have  at  various  times  tried  several 
expedients  to  destroy  caterpillars,  and  among 
other  things  turpentine,  sulphur,  &c.,  but  have 
invariably  tailed,  until  I discovered  that  the 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  applied  by  means  ol  a 
sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a pole,  and  thrust 
into  the  midst  of  the  web,  caused  instantaneous 
death  to  «,U  living  matter  it  touched.” 


FEEDING  HORSES. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
best  and  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  hor- 
ses, and  many  experiments  are  on  record  that 
have  been  instituted  to  settle  the  question.  The 
result  seems  to  be,  that  at  the  ordinary  prices  ol 
grain  and  hay,  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  horses  on 
grain,  than  on  hay,  or  on  hay  and  grain.  There 
IS  another  important  matter  to  be  considered, 
however,  and  that  is,  is  feeding  entirely  with 
grain,  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  animal, 
as  a mixture  of  hay  and  grain.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be;  and  the  general  result  of  the  ex- 
periments has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not.  Our 
own  experience  too  would  lead  us  to  speak  de- 
cidedly upon  this  point.  We  have  tried  feeding 
horses  upon  grain  alone,  and  upon  grain  and 
hay,  and  found  the  latter  the  best  for  the  animals. 
They  were  not  so  shrunk  up  or  gaunt,  there 
was  more  muscle  and  consequently  more  weight, 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  latter 
quality  in  a race  horse,  where  nothing  but  sm- 
ews and  bones  are  required,  every  farmer 
knows  that  the  road  or  farm  horse  is  worth  but 
little  without  weight.  Feeding  horses  on  grain 
alone,  is  like  keeping  a man  on  wheat  bread 
solely;  he  will  live  for  a time,  but  will  finally 
sink  under  the  experiment.  In  this  case,  the 
finer  the  flour  the  worse  for  the  man.  W e have 
never  had  horses  in  better  condition  for  labor, 
than  when  we  have  led  them  with  cut  wheat 
staw,  wet  up  in  a tub  with  Indian  corn  meal. — 
It  is  evident  there  must  be  some  proportion  be- 
tween the  bulk  and  the  nutritive  power  of  food, 
and  grain  alone  gives  too  much  nutritive  matter 
for  the  bulk.  Oats,  perhaps,  approach  nearer 
the  standard  than  any  other  grain;  but  the  use 
of  these  alone,  will  in  a long  run  be  found  un- 
advisable. 

One  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments we  have  noticed,  was  the  one  made  by 
Mr.  Brotherton,  near  Liverpool;  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  horses  cannot  be  kept  in 
a condition  fit  lor  work,  if  fed  on  grain  alone. 
For  nine  years,  Mr.  Brotherton  allowed  eight 
horses  three  Winchester  bushels  of  oats  and 
one  of  beans,  but  no  hay  or  chaff  During  this 
period  he  annually  lost  more  or  less  horses, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  grain  be- 
ing greater  than  the  stomach  could  digest.  This 
induced  him  to  adopt  feeding  hay  with  his  grain 
in  the  following  proportion: — To  eight  horses 
he  allowed  one  bushel  of  oats,  one  bushel  of 
beans,  and  three  bushels  of  cut  hay,  straw  or 
clover;  and  he  found  them  better  able  to  do  their 
work  than  before,  and  for  several  years  after 
adopting  the  plan,  lost  but  one  horse  from  dis- 
ease. Farmers,  we  are  confident,  have  much 
to  learn  on  the  subject  of  leeding  animals,  and 
the  health  and  good  condition  ol  the  latter  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  compatible  with  greater 
degrees  of  economy  than  has  generally  been 
practiced. — Albany  CultivcUor. 


Wire  Worms. — A friend  has  given  us  an  ac- 
count ol  an  experiment  made  the  past  summer 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  wire  worms. 
A farmer  had  the  previous  year  applied  to  a part 
ol  his  corn,  manure  from  the  hog  pen  in  which 
there  was  an  abundance  of  cobs,  and  where  this 
manure  was  used  no  injury  was  done  by  wire 
worms,  while  other  parts  were  much  inj  ured  by 
them  where  other  manure  was. 

Supposing  that  the  protection  was  owing  to 
the  cobs,  he  made  an  experiment  the  past  season 
by  putting  two  or  three  cobs  into  each  hill, 
among  the  manure  which  was  not  from  the  hog- 
pen, on  a part  of  the  piece,  and  the  rest  of  the 
piece  was  manured  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cepting the  cobs- 

Wherethe  cobs  were  the  corn  succeeded  well, 
and  was  not  injured  in  the  least  by  worms; 
while  on  that  part  where  no  cobs  were  used  the 
wire  worms  did  much  damage.  On  taking  up 
the  cobs  and  examining  them  it  was  found  that 
the  pith  was  full  of  wire  worms. 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment'  it  seems 
that  the  worms  prefer  the  pith  ot  the  cob  to  the 
corn,  and  that  nature  has  wisely  provided  for 


the  protection  of  corn,  when  the  ears  to  the 
ground,  and  the  corn  grows  spontaneously,  as 
the  worms  will  find  their  lavorite  fcou  in  the 
pith  of  the  cob,  which  allows  the  corn  to  escape 
their  depredations. — Farmefs  Jaurnal. 


Corns. — The  common  bean  leaf,  bruis.  d and 
applied  upon  corns  every  night  on  go  mg  to  bed 
for  about  a week,  is,  it  is  said,  a certain  ren.edy 
for  these  troublesome  excrescences. 


Whitewash  that  will  not  Rub  off. — Mix 
half  a pail  of  lime  and  water  ready  to  put  on  the 
wall;  then  take  a gill  of  wheat  flour,  mix  up 
well  in  a very  little  cold  water,  then  pour  boiling 
water  over  it  till  it  thickens.  Pour  it  into  the 
the  white- wash  while  hot,  and  stir  the  whole  to- 
gether. 


Destroying  Insects. — The  Gardener’s  Ga- 
zette recommends,  as  one  means  of  destroying 
inesets  that  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees  . nd  vine- 
yards, to  light  piles  of  bru.sh-wood  when  they 
are  about  depositing  their  eggq,  attracted  by  the 
light,  they  will  fly  to  it  by  myriads,  and  thus 
perish  in  the  blaze. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  July  5. 
CoUon — The  stock  of  cotton  in  our  market 
and  Hamburg  was,  on  the  1st  instant,  12,540 
bales,  and  we  presume  that  not  more  tnan  one 
half  the  quantity  is  on  planters’  account.  Our 
market  for  the  past  fortnight  has  been  rather 
dull,  not  ove.'  1000  bales,  and  at  prices  about  | 
® ^ cent  less  than  our  highest  rate.  We  quote 
4i-  r®  6j  cents  as  extremes  of  the  market — prin- 
cipal sales  5J  i®  5|  cents. 
iWorrey— Exchange  on  New  York,  Charleston 


and  Savannah  remains  at  par.  Central  Bank 
notes  sell  from  10  ® 12  cent  discount.  State 
6 cent  Bonds  are  in  demand  and  will  readily 
bring  65  cents. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Greensboro’,  Jaly  10,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  subscriber,  living  on 
the  confines  of  the  pleasant  and  healthy  village 
of  Greensboro’,  has  there  adjoining,  and  sub- 
divided by  the  road  leading  to  Park’s  Bridge,  a 
large  body  of  land,  say  some  14  or  1500  acres. 
These  lands  have  been  the  best  in  the  up  coun- 
try of  Georgia,  and  land  that  has  been  good  is 
more  easily  reclaimed,  or  made  good,  than  that 
-which  has  been  originally  poor.  Now  the  own- 
er of  these  lands  just  begins  to  find  that  it  is  the 
effort  to  cultivate  too  much  land  that  is  the  ruin 
of  Southern  planters,  and  therefore,  offers  far 
sale  the  south  half,  say  all  on  the  south  side  of 
said  road  leading  to  Park’s  Bridge,  containing 
about  700  acres,  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
prcved,  lies  well,  and  the  Georgia  Rail  Road 
running  through  it,  which  makes  any  land,  how- 
ever objectionable  to  some,  more  valuable. — 
These  premises  have  all  the  necessary  outbuild- 
ings for  a planter,  except  a good  dwelling  house, 
and  there  is  a beautiful  site  for  that  I propose 
fo  sell  to  some  one  that  will  be  my  competitor  in 
the  laudable  enterprise  of  improving  southern 
soil. 

I think  I can  make  off  of  my  reserved  half, 
more  than  I have  done,  in  the  old  Avay,  from  the 
whole,  and  if  I can  get  my  man  to  set  up  side 
by  side,  me  thinks  we  will  provoke  each  other 
good  works.  Perhaps  one  way  to  do  this  is  to 
learn  to  cultivate  the  soil,  yes,  southern  soil, 
that  which  has  been  a good  servant,  but  in  the 
hands  of  hard  task  masters. 

Now  you  and  3mur  readers  will  think  this, 
the  first  from  your  new  correspondent  from  Old 
Green,  as  a queer  advertising  sort  of  a produc- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  so,  but  the  writer  has  been 
excited  so  to  write,  after  reading  a piece,  and 
though  laughable  is  yet  not  the  less  true,  to  be 
found  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  while  conducted 
by  the  venerated  Judge  Buel,  Vol.  V.  No.  10, 
called  the  “Looking  Glass,”  and  which  I should 
be  pleased  to  see  copied  for  your  readers. 

And  now,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  conclusion,  I 
again  say,  send  me  my  man;  no  Nick  Bradshaw 
of  a fellow,  but  the  honest-hearted,  industrious 
Horton,  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  work,  and 
work  it  right  too,  and  I will  give  him,  for  a 
small  consideration,  a fair  chance  to  have  a 
home,  yes,  a “sweet  home”  as  ever  blessed  any 
farmer,  and  we  will  vie  with  each  other  in  the 

“Delightful  task, 

To  rear  the  tender  stalk. 

To  teach  the  young  plant  how  to  shoot.” 

' Jno.  Cunningham. 


The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

A LOOKING  GLASS. 

J.  Buel,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — When  I was  a boy, 

I can  well  remember  how  I used  to  be  induced 
to  wash  my  smutty  face,  by  having  a looking 
glass  held  before  my  eyes.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, I have  extracted  the  following  picture  ol 
“a  farmer,”  from  the  writings  of  that  most  ec- 
centric and  excellent  writer,  “Samuel  Slick,” 
in  the  hopes  that  if  any  of  your  readers  should 
happen  to  see  any  part  of  him-sell  therein,  that 
he  will  improve  by  the  view.  Here  it  is. 

<‘v  V * That  critter,  v/hen  he  built  that  wrack 
of  a house,  (they  call  ’em  a half  house  here,) 
intended  to  add  as  much  more  to  it  some  of 
these  days,  and  accordingly  put  his  chimbley 
outside,  to  sarve  the  new  part  as  well  as  the  old. 
He  has  been  too  “busy”  ever  since,  you  see,  to 
remove  the  banking  put  there  the  first  fall,  to 
keep  the  frost  out  of  the  cellar,  and  consequent- 
ly it  has  rotted  the  sills  off,  and  the  house  has 
fell  away  from  the  chimbley,  and  he  has  had 
to  prop  it  up  with  that  great  stick  of  timber,  to 
keep  it  from  coming  down  on  its  knees  alto- 
gether. All  the  winders  are  boarded  up,  but 
one,  and  that  might  as  well  be,  tor  little  light 
can  penetrate,  them  old  hats  and  red  flannel  pet- 
ticoats. Look  at  the  bam;  its  broken  back  roof 
has  let  the  gable  eends  fall  in,  where  they  stand 
staring  at  each  other,  as  if  they  would  like  to 
come  closer  together  (and  no  doubt  they  soon 
will,)  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done  to 
gain  their  standing  in  the  -world.  Now  look  at 
the  stock;  there’s  your  “improved  short  horns.” 
Them  dirty  looking,  half  starved  geese,  and 
them  draggle-tailed  fowls  that  are  so  poor  the 
toxes  would  be  ashamed  to  .steal  them — that  lit- 
tle lantern  j awed,  long  leg’d,  rabbit  ear’d  runt  of 
a pig,  that’s  so  weak  it  cant  curl  its  tail  up — that 
old  cow  frame  standing  there  with  her  eyes  shut 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  tho’  she’s  con- 
templating her  latter  eend — (and  with  good  rea- 
son too,)  and  that  other  reddish  yellow,  long 
wooled  varmint,  with  his  hocks  higher  than  his 
belly,  that  looks  as  if  he  had  com.e  to  her  fune- 
ral, and  which  by  way  of  distinction,  his  owner 
calls  a horse — is  all  “the  stock,”  I guess,  that 
this  farmer  supports  upon  a hundred  acres  of  as 
good  natural  soil  as  ever  laid  out  door.  Now 
there’s  a specimen  of  “Native  Stock.”  I reck- 
on he’ll  imigrate  to  a warmer  climate  soon,  for 
you  see  while  he  was  waiting  to  finish  that 
thing  you  see  the  hen’s  roosting  on,  that  he  calls 
a sled,  he’s  had  to  burn  up  all  the  lence  round 
the  house,  but  there’s  no  danger  of  cattle  break- 
ing into  his  fields,  and  his  old  muley  has  larnt 
how  to  sneak  round  among  the  neighbors’  fields 
o’  nights,  looking  for  an  open  gate  or  bars,  to 
snatch  a mouthful  now  and  then.  For  if  yon 
was  to  mow  that  meadow  with  a razor  and 
rake  it  with  a fine  tooth  comb,  you  couldn’t  get 
enough  to  winter  a grasshopper.  ’Spose  we 
drive  up  to  the  door  and  have  a word  of  chat 
with  Nick  Bradshaw,  and  see  if  he  is  as  pro- 
mising as  outside  appearances  indicate. 

Observing  us  from  the  only  light  of  glass  re- 
maining in  the  -window,  Nick  lifted  the  door  and 
laying  it  aside,  emerged  from  his  kitchen,  parlor 
and  smokehouse,  to  reconnoitre.  He  -was  a 
tall,  well  built,  athletic  man,  of  great  personal 
strength  and  surprising  activity,  who  looked 
like  a careless  good  natured  fellow,  fond  of  talk- 


ing, and  from  the  appearance  of  the  little  old 
black  pipe  which  stuck  in  one  corner  of  his 
mouth,  equally  so  of  smoking;  and  as  he  ap- 
peared to  fancy  us  to  be  candidates,  no  doubt-he 
was  already  enjoying  in  prospective  the  com- 
forts of  a neighboring  tap  room.  Jist  look^at 
him— happy  critter — his  hat  crown  has  tet  ffie 
top  out,  and  the  rim  hangs  like  the  bail  of  aibu®- 
et.  His  irowsers  and  jacket  show  cleaidy  that 
he  has  had  clothes  of  other  colors  in  other-days. 
The  untan’d  moccasin  on  one  foot,  -which.con- 
trasts  with  the  old  shoe  on  the  other,  shows  him 
a friend  to  domestic  manufactures;  and  his  beard 
is  no  bad  match  lor  the  wooly  hGi-se  yonder. — 
See  the  waggish  independent  sort  of  a look  the 
critter  has,  with  his  hat  on  one  side  and  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets,  cmitemplating  the  beau- 'i 
ties  of  his  farm.  You  may  talk  about  patieijce. 
and  lortitude,  philosophy  and  Christian  resigga-' 
tion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  till  you  are  tired, 
but — ah,  here  he  comes.  Morning  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw— how’s  all  home  to-day?  Right  comfort- 
able, (mark  that — comfort  in  such  a place,)  I 
give  thanks — come,  light  and  come  in.  I’m  sor^ 
ry  can’t  feed  your  boss — but  the  fact  is,  tan’t  bin- 
no  use  to  try  to  raise  no  crops,  late  years,  fo^; 
body  don’t  git  half  paid  for  their  labor,  these*' 
hard  times.  1 raised  a nice  bunch  of  potatoes 
last  year,  and  as  I couldn’t  get  nothing  worth 
while  for  ’em  in  the  tail,  I tho’t  I’de  keep  ’em  till 
spring.  But  as  frost  set  in,  while  I w'as  down, 
town  ’lection  time,  the  boys  didn’t  fix  up  the  old 
cellar  door,  and  this  infarnal  cold  winter  froze 
’em  all.  R’s  them  what  you  smell  now,  and 
I’ve  just  been  telling  the  old  woman  that -w'c 
must  turn  too  and  carry  them  out  of  the  cellar, 
’fore  long  they’ll  make  some  of  us  sick  like 
enough — for  there’s  no  telling  what  may  happen 
to  a body  late  years.  And  if  the  next  legislator 
don’t  do  something  for  us,  the  Lord  knows  but 
the  whole  country  will  starve,  for  it  seems  as 
tho’  the  land  now  a da5's  -u'on’t  raise  nothing. 
It’s  actually  run  out.  Why,  I should  think  by 
the  look  of  things  round  jmur  neighbor  Hor- 
ton’s, that  his  land  produced  pretty  well.  Why, 
yes — and  it’s  a miricle  too,  how  he  gets  it — for 
every  body  round  here  said,  when  he  took  up 
that  tract,  it  was  the  poorest  in  the  tovm.  There 
are  some  folks  that  thinks  he  has  dealings  with 
the  “black  art,”  for’t  does  seem  as  tho’  the  more 
he  work’d  his  land,  the  better  it  got. 

Now,  here  was  a mystery — but  an  easy  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Slick  soon  solved  the  matter, 
at  least  to  my  mind.  The  fact  is,  says  Mr. 
Slick,  a great  deal  of  this  country  is  run  out. — 
And  if  it  warnt  for  the  lime,  marsh-mud,  sea 
weed,  salt  sand,  and  what  not,  they’ve  got  here 
in  such  quantities,  and  a few  Hortons  to  apply 
it,  the  whole  country  would out  and  dwindle 
away  to  just  such  grea*,  good  natured,  good-for- 
nothing,  do  nothing,  fellows  as  this  Nick  Brad- 
shaw, and  his  wooly  horse,  and  woolless- sheep, 
and  cropless  farm,  and  comfortless  house„jf  in- 
deed such  a great  -wind  rack  of  loose  iamaer,  is 
worthy  the  name  of  a house. 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast  to  all  this,  do  you 
sse  that  neat  little  cottage  looking  house  on 
yonder  hummock,  away  to  the  right  there,  where 
you  see  those  beautiful  shade  trees.  The  house 
is  small,  but  it  is  a house.  That’s  what  I 
call  about  right — flanked  on  both  sides  by  an  or- 
chard of  best  gralted  fruit— a tidy  flower  garden 
in  front,  that  the  galls  see  to,  and  a most  grand 
sarce  garden  jist  over  there,  where  im^es  the 
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wash  of  tlie  buildings,  nicely  sheltered  by  that 
bunch  of  shrubbery.  Then  see  them  everlast- 
ing big  barns — and  by  gosh,  there  goes  fourteen 
dairy  cows — as  sleekjas  moles.  Them  flower^, 
honeysuckles  and  rose  bushes,  shows  what  sort 
of  a family  lives  there,  just  as  plain  as  straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Them  galls  an’t  ’tarnally  racing  round  to 
quiltin  and  husking  frolics,  their  feet  exposed 
in  thin  slips  to  the  mud,  and  their  honor  to  a 
thinner  protection.  No,  no,  take  my  word  lor 
it,  when  you  see  galls  busy  about  such  things  to 
home,  they  are  what  our  old  minister  used  to 
call  “right  minded.”  Such  things  keep  them 
busy,  and  when  folks  are  busy  about  their  own 
business,  they’ve  no  time  to  get  into  mischief — 
It  keeps  them  healthy,  too,  and  as  cheerful  as 
larks.  I’ve  a mind  we’ll  ’light  here,  and  view 
this  citizen’s  improvements,  and  we  shall  be 
welcomed  to  a neat  substantial  breakfast,  that 
would  be  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a pattern  by  any 


iarmer’s  wife  in  America. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Horton  who 
greeted  my  friend  Slick  with  the  waim  saluta- 
tion of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  one  habitually  hospitable,  for  the 
honor  ot  my  visit.  He  was  a plain,  healthy, 
intelligent  looking  man,  about  fitly,  dressed  as  a 
farmer  should  be,  with  the  stamp  of  “Home- 
spun”  legible  upon  every  garment,  not  forget- 
ting a very  handsome  silk  handkerchief,  the 
work  throughout  of  his  oldest  daughter.  The 
room  into  which  we  were  ushered,  bore  the 
same  stamp  of  neatness  and  comfort  that  the 
outside  appearance  indicated.  A substantial 
homemade  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  a well 
filled  book-case  and  writing  desk,  were  in  the 
right  place,  among  the  contents  of  which  I ob- 
served several  agricultural  periodicals.  I was 
particularly  struck  with  the  scrupulously  neat 
and  appropriate  attire  of  the  wife  and  two  in- 
telligent, interesting  daughters,  that  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  morning  operations  of  the  dairy. 
After  partaking  of  an  excellent  substantial 
breakfast,  Mr.  Horton  invited  us  to  walk  over 
his  farm,  which,  though  small,  was  every  part 
in  such  a fine  state  of  cultivation,  that  he  did 
not  even  express  a fear  of  “starving,  unless  the 
legislature  did  something  to  keep  the  land  from 
running  out.” 

We  bade  adieu  to  this  happy  family,  and 
proceeded  on  our  journey  fully  impressed  uuth 
the  contrast  between  a good  and  bad  farmer,  and 
for  my  own  part,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  that  Mr.  Slick  had  taken  to  impress  it 
indelibly  upon  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Slick  seemed  wrapped  in  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  of  the  morning  for  a long  time. 
At  length  he  broke  forth  in  one  of  his  happy 
strains.  “The  bane  of  this  country,  ’Squire, 
and  indeed  of  all  America,  is  having  too  much 
LAND — they  run  over  more  ground  than  they  cul- 
tivate and  crop  the  land  year  after  year,  with- 
out manure,  till  it  is  no  wonder  that  “il’s  run 
out."  A very  large  portion  of  land  in  America 
has  been  “run  out,”  by  repeated  grain  crops  and 
bad  husbandry,  until  a great  portion  of  this 
great  country  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  ruined. — 
The  two  Carolinas  and  Virginny  are  covered 
with  places  that  are  “run  out,”  and  are  given  up 
as  ruined,  and  there  are  a plagey  site  too  many 
such  places  all  over  New  England,  and  a great 
many  other  States.  We  havn’t  the  surplus  of 
wheat  that  we  used  to  have  in  the  United  States, 
and  it’ll  never  be  so  plenty  while  there  are  so 
many  Nick  Bradshaw%in  the  country. 

The  fact  is,  ’Squire,  edecation  is  ducedly  ne- 
glected. True,  we  have  a site  of  schools  and 
colleges,  but  they  an’t  the  right  kind.  That 
same  Nick  Bradshaw  has  been  clean  through 
one  on  ’em,  and  ’twas  there  that  he  lamt  that  in- 
farnal  lazy  habit  of  drinking  and  smoking,  that 
has  been  the  ruin  of  him  ever  since.  I wouldn’t 
give  an  old  fashioned  swing  tail  clock  to  have 
my  son  go  to  college  where  he  couldn’t  work 
enough  to  arn  his  own  living,  and  larn  how  to 
work  it  right  tu. 

It  actilly  frightens  me  when  I think  how  the 
land  is  worked  and  skinned,  till  they  take  the 


gizard  out  on’t,  when  it  might  be  gi'owing  better 
every  day.  Thousands  of  acres  every  year  are 
turned  into  barrens,  while  an  everlasting  stream 
of  our  folks  are  streaking  it  oft  “to  the  new 
country,”  where  about  half  on  ’em  after  wading 
about  among  the  tadpoles,  to  catch  cat  fish 
enough  to  live  on  a year  or  two,  actually  shake 
themselves  to  death  with  that  everlasting  cuss 
of  all  new  countrys,  the  fever  and  agur.  It’s  a 
melancholy  fact,  ’Squire,  tho’  our  people  don’t 
seem  to  be  sensible  of  it,  and  you  nor  I may  not 
live  to  see  it,  but  if  this  awful  robbin’  of  poster- 
ity goes  on  for  another  hundred  years,  as  it  has 
for  the  last,  among  the  farmers,  we’ll  be  a nation 
ot  paupers.  Talk  about  the  legislature  doing 
something.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  have  them  do. 
Paint  a great  parcel  of  guide  boards,  and  nail 
’em  up  over  every  legislature,  church  and  school 
house  door  in  America,  with  these  wmrds  on ’em 
in  great  letters — The  best  land  in  America,  by 
constant  cropping,  tvithout  manure,  will  run  out." 
And  I’d  have  ’em,  also,  provide  means  to  lam 
every  child  how  to  read  it,  cause  it’s  no  use  to 
try  to  larn  the  old  ones — they’re  tu  sot  in  their 
ways.  They  are  on  the  constant  stretch  with 
the  land  they  have,  and  all  the  time  trying  to  git 
more,  without  improving  any  on’t.  Yes,  yes, 
yes,  too  much  land  is  the  ruin  of  us  all. 

Although  you  will  find  a thousand  more  good 
things  among  the  writings  of  “The  Clockma- 
ker,”  I hope  you  will  not  look  for  a literal  copy 
of  the  foregoing.  And  if  ever  this  meets  the 
eye  of  the  writer  of  the  “Saying  and  Doings  of 
Samuel  Slick,”  I beg  him  to  excuse  me  for  the 
liberty  I have  taken  with  his  own  language. 

I remain  your  Agricultural  friend, 

Solon  Robinson. 

CHEAP  SUGAR  BOILER. 

Take  two  pieces  of  plank  six  feet  long,  six- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  wide,  two  inches  thick, 
dress  them  neatly,  especially  on  the  side  inten- 
ded for  the  inner  part;  take  two  other  pieces, 
two  feet  long,  dress  in  same  way,  cut  in  one 
inch  two  inches  from  the  end  of  your  side  pie- 
ces, then  put  it  together  with  I2d  nails,  forming 
a box  two  by  six  feet.  This  will  form  a box 
without  lid  or  bottom.  Now  get  you  a piece  of 
sheet  iron,  just  three-fourths  of  an  inch  larger 
every  way  than  your  box;  fasten  the  sheet  iron 
on  with  4d  nails,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  on  the  open  side  of  the  box,  forming  a 
bottom.  Then  turn  down  the  f inch  all  round, 
closing  it  fast  at  the  surface  with  a hammer,  and 
with  a small  punch  insert  holes  of  a size  to  re- 
ceive a No.  12  tack,  at  the  distance  of  J inch 
apart,  which  will  effectually  secure  the  sheet 
iron  to  the  wood,  and  which  will  complete  the 
boiler.  Now  for  putting  it  up  for  use.  Take 
brick  and  form  an  arch  six  inches  smaller  than 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  will  give  three 
inches  bearing  on  each  side;  at  each  end  the 
bearing  should  be  4 to  6 inches,  and  the  front 
end  of  the  arch  should  be  built  up  to  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  the 
wood,  and  at  the  end  where  the  chimney  is  to 
be,  the  brick  should  also  be  built  up  between  the 
boiler  and  the  flue  of  the  chimney.  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  wood  part  of  your  boiler  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  fire  and  will  have  no 
effect  upon  it. 

If  copper  is  thought  to  be  preferaole  lor  boil- 
ing sugar,  it  can  be  put  on  in  the  same  way. — 
You  need  have  no  fears  that  such  a boiler  will 
not  answ’er  the  purpose.  I have  one  that  I 
boiled  a large  crop  of  turneps  in  last  fall,  which 
never  failed  in  the  least. 

I make  this  communication  for  the  benefit  of 


those  who  have  patches  of  corn  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar  this  fall.  The  cost  is 
but  trifling  and  is  in  the  reach  of  ever}'^  farmer. 
It  is  good  for  many  uses — on  wash  and  scour- 
ing days  you  v ill  find  it  quite  the  thing,  and  is 
excellent  for  boiling  cow  and  hog  food,  &c. 

A.  Greene. 

P.  S.  The  better  plan  is  to  get  your  sheet 
iron  or  copper  first,  then  fonn  your  box  4 inch 
smaller,  sides  and  ends. 

Green  Co.,  June  29,  1843. 

Stanpordsville,  Putnam  Co.,  ) 
July  8,  1843.  $ 

Dear  Sirs — I propbspijn.this  communication 
to  give  yp'i^f  Raders  my  mode  of  planting  and 
cultivating  corn;  but  before  I do  so,  I beg  leave 
to  re'tum  you  my  acknowledgements,  and  beg 
that  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  of  you  what 
you  had  previously  promised.  In  a day  or  two 
after  sending  my  first  communication,  I was 
looking  over  the  fifth  number  of  your  paper  and 
found  that  you  had  promised  enough  to  encour- 
age any  planter  that  felt  inclined  to  write  for 
your  paper,  to  do  so  mithout  the  least  embar- 
assm-^nt,  and  in  your  thirteenth  number,  you 
have  renewed  that  promise  without  reserve, 
which  induces  me  to  try  my  hand  again,  and  if 
my  poor  efforts  should  prove  of  any  advantage 
to  your  papei,  or  any  one  of  your  readers,  then 
I shall  have  done  what  I desire. 

I will  now  return  to  my  subject  and,  in  the 
first  place,  say  that  my  land  is  very  broken,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  hill  side  from 
washing  off,  I have  got  them  nearly  all  ditched, 
consequently  have  to  plant  the  most  of  my  com 
in  drills,  and  always  plant  the  land  in  corn  that 
was  in  cotton  the  year  before.  I have  the  rows 
laid  OS'  seven  feet  apart,  parallel  with  the  ditch- 
es; make  a bed  with  five  scooter  furrows,  (deep- 
ly ploughed,)  the  bed  is  then  split  in  the  middle 
with  a scooter  plough,  the  com  is  then  dropt 
two  feet  apart,  one  to  three  grains  in  a place, 
and  carefully  covered  with  a hoe,  (I  never  had 
a field  of  corn  covered  with  the  plough.)  So 
soon  as  I get  one  field  planted,  the  middle  of  the 
rows  is  broken  up  deep  with  scooter  ploughs 
before  we  move  to  another  field.  By  the  time 
we  have  gotten  through  planting  corn  in  this 
way,  our  attention  is  turned  to  that  of  preparing 
cotton  land.  By  the  time  that  is  done  and  the 
cotton  all  planted,  the  com,  in  good  seasons,  is 
all  up  and  from  3 to  6 inches  high.  The  ploughs 
are  then  put  in  the  corn.  I have  colters  put  in 
good  order  to  side  the  corn,  run  deep  and  close. 
The  row  is  then  ploughed  deep  with  scooter 
hoes.  The  land  should  be  properly  and  deeply 
broke  by  this  plowing.  I have  my  hoe  hands 
to  follow  this  plowing,  thinning  the  com  out  to 
one  stalk  in  a place,  and  chopping  out  all  the 
grass  that  may  be  in  the  drill,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  some  dirt  around  the  corn.  From  fif- 
teen to  20  days  after  this  is  done,  the  com  is 
from  half  leg  to  knee  high.  The  shovel  plows 
are  then  put  in.  A careful  plower,  with  a good 
shovel  plow,  will  run  his  furrows  so  as  to  make 
the  dirt  lap  on  the  drill,  which  is  about  equal  to 

a hoeing.  This  is  the  time  for  planting  peas 

I have  the  rows  plowed  out,  being  careful  to 
have  the  last  furrow  well  thrown  ©ut;  a hand 
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then  follows  and  drops  peas  in  said  furrow;  a 
plow  then  turns  back  and  with  one  furrow  cov- 
ers the  peas.  If  the  ground  is  too  dry  for  peas 
to  come  up,  I have  the  rows  left  without  the 
middle  furrow  being  plowed  out  till  rain,  then 
one  plow  will  run  the  last  furrow  in  those  rows 
as  fast  as  a hand  can  drop  the  peas,  and  another 
plow  will  keep  up  with  the  covering.  In  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  after  the  corn  should  have  the 
last  plowing,  which  is  called  laying  by.  This 
plowing  may  be  done  either  with  a shovel  or 
sweep.  My  land  being  so  broken,  I generally 
give  the  last  plowing  with  the  shovel.  After 
this  much  is  done,  when  it  is  convenient,  the 
hoe  hands  go  over  and  chop  round  the  peas  and 
corn,  cutting  all  weeds  and  large  grass,  if  any. 

I am  well  aw’are  that  this  mode  differs  but 
very  little  from  the  general  custom  of  cultiva- 
ting corn.  The  difierence  is  most  in  that  of 
siding  with  colters,  and  many  corn  makers  may 
side  their  corn  with  colters  for  aught  I know,bu*' 
I can  say  to  those  who  never  have  tried  siding 
young  corn  with  colters,  that  if  they  will  have 
colters  made  of  a proper  shape  and  try  them,  I 
am  sure  they  will  never  repent  it,  especially 
those  that  have  stiff  land  to  cultivate. 

It  may  seem  to  some  at  first  thought,  that  se- 
ven teet  wide  for  corn  rows  is  giving  too  much 
distance;  but  a slight  calculation  will  prove  to 
them  that  7 by  2 feet  will  give  a good  many 
more  stalks  on  an  acre  than  will  be  by  4 teet 
each  way.  By  having  corn  rows  less  than  sev- 
en feet  wide  does  not  do  well  for  a pea  row  in 
the  middle. 

I am  careful  never  to  have  my  plows  at  work 
in  my  corn,  or  in  any  part  of  my  crop,  when  the 
land  is  the  least  mirery.  It  is  an  inj  ury  to  the 
crop  as  well  as  to  the  land  to  plow  while  it  is 
too  wet,  especially  land  that  has  little  or  no 
sand  in  it 

It  is  well  known  to  planters,  that  corn  planted 
in  the  summer  is  of  a more  rapid  growth  than 
that  planted  early  in  the  Spring.  Perhaps  there 
are  but  few  that  have  taken  any  account  how 
long  it  will  take  corn  to  come  to  resting  ears, 
planted  at  any  season  ol  the  year.  I have  taken 
some  account  of  this  matter  and  am  willing  to 
give  it  to  the  public.  Year  before  last  I plant- 
ed a lot  that  cows  had  been  penned  on,  the  15th 
day  of  July,  with  the  common  gourd  seed  corn 
dry  from  the  crib,  and  had  roasting^ears  the  53d 
day  after  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Last 
year  I planted  the  same  lot  with  the  same  kind 
of  com,  and  did  not  have  roasting  ears  till  the 
64th  day  after  planting— (last  year  it  was  plant- 
ed  the  4th  day  of  July.)  You  will  see  there  was 
a difference  of  11  days.  The  difference  was 
owing  to  the  season — year  before  last  it  rained 
perhaps  half  the  days  in  August,  and  the  lot  be- 
ing on  a hill  side  and  very  stony,  could  bear  a 
shower  every  day  or  two.  The  ears  were  hea- 
vier and  better  matured  last  year  than  they  were 
year  before  last.  In  both  years,  as  the  ears 
were  pulled  off  for  eating,  (all  hands  had  free 
access,  both  black  and  white,)  the  stalks  were 
cut  off  at  the  ground  and  fed  to  the  horses  and 
hogs — every  part  was  consumed  by  them  to  pro- 
fit no  doubt.  The  same  lot  was  sown  in  barley 


each  fall  for  the  benefit  of  my  poor  calves,  sheep, 
&c.  I have  planted  the  same  lot  in  corn  again 
this  year,  the  24th  of  June,  and  expect  to  contin- 
ue it  in  producing  two  crops  a year.  I leave 
you  to  judge  of  its  profitableness. 

■ I beg  leave  to  enqtiire,  through  your  paper, 
if  there  are  any  of  your  subscribers  who  have 
the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  in  cultivation:  if  so, 
they  will  do  me  a favor  by  giving  some  account 
of  it.  I wish  to  get  some  of  its  seed,  and  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  it  thrives  in  this  climate. 

I also  wish  to  know  if  any  planter  in  this 
Stale  has  a com  and  cob  crusher;  if  there  is 
one,  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  such  a mill  is 
durable,  and  if  they  will  crush  the  cobs  small 
enough  to  be  ground  to  meal  in  a grist  min'?  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  great  saving  planters 
could  make  by  having  such  a mill,  if  they  can 
be  made  to  be  durable  and  crush  cobs  small 
enough  to  be  made  with  grain  to  meal  in  a grist 
mill.  Horses  or  cows  will  eat  every  particle  of 
com  cobs  if  soaked  in  salted  water  till  they  be- 
come soft.  I have  seen  statements  made,  going 
to  prove  tha  t there  is  one  third  as  much  nutri- 
ment contained  in  the  cob  as  there  is  in  the 
grain  of  corn  that  covers  the  cob.  Whether 
this  be  a fact  or  not,  I am  not  able  to  decide, 
but  I have  no  doubt  but  there  is  considerable 
nutriment  in  cobs. 

I am,  sirs,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Farrar. 

Houston  County,  Ga.,  ) 
June  29,  1843.  j 

Iviportance  of  Hogs. — Hoio  the  People  of  Georgia 
are  imposed  on  by  Spurious  Breed,  tf-c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Cultivator: 

It  is  no  longer  a question  in  Georgia,  should 
the  cotton  planter  of  the  South  raise  his  bacon? 
By  long  and  sad  experience  the  Georgia  cotton 
planter  has  found  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  to 
raise  his  own  bacon;  nay  more,  it  is  with  him 
now  a matter  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  without 
the  article  he  cannot  raise  cotton.  Bacon,  from 
long  experience,  is  known  to  be  the  most  healthy 
meat  diet  in  the  world,  particularly  for  negroes, 
who  do  most  of  the  labor  on  cotton  plantations; 
and  as  long  as  the  negro  children  are  fed  boun- 
tifully upon  bacon  and  bacon  grease,  &c.,  they 
are  not  attacked  with  worms;  and  it  is  a fact 
well  known  to  physicians,  that  near  one  third  of 
the  deaths  of  negro  children,  from  two  to  seven 
years  old,  are  from  worms.  Good  old  fat  bacon 
is  (not  a remedy,  but)  a preventive  of  that  for- 
midable disease.  Being  raised  in  the  South, 
near  the  Atlantic,  amid  large  and  extensive 
plantations  of  negroes,  my  experience  (not  much 
circumscribed,)  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  remark.  In  that  region  of  country  I ob- 
served, early  in  life,  that  the  fatality  of  the  ne- 
gro children,  caused  by  worms,  was  in  equal 
ratio  with  the  amount  of  bacon  diet  furnished 
them.  The  above  remark  is  founded  in  truth, 
and  will  be  made  more  evident  by  experience 
in  future,  and  1 consider  the  subject  of  great 
moment  in  subserving  the  ends  of  religion  and 
humanity. 

In  order  for  the  cotton  planter  to  produce  this 
article,  so  indispensible  to  his  welfare,  it  is  plain 
that  the  first  step  after  making  an  abundance  of 


all  kinds  of  grain,  is  to  procure  the  best  breed 
or  stock. 

, The  very  laudable  and  prai.«eworthy  spirit 
manifested  (only  a year  or  two  past)  among  our 
planters,  to  procure  and  raise  a genuine  stock, 
has  exposed  them  to  unpardonable  impositions, 
equally  as  disgracelul  as  that  one  of  wooden  nut- 
meg memory. 

Since  this  noble  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
among  the  planters  of  Georgia,  from  whence 
have  they  obtained  blooded  hogs?  Answer, 
from  the  Western  States  principally,  and  they 
have  in  like  manner  obtained  their  breed  from 
the  Northern  States,  and  these  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  supplied  from  the  fountain  head. 
Old  England.  Now  soon  as  any  one  of  us  ob- 
tains one  of  these  genuine  animals,  the  next 
thing  done  is  to  cross  Jthe  breed  with  our  scrubs, 
and  the  same  thing  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  spurious  and  mixed  breed,  pam- 
pered from  the  start,  is,  by  our  more  enterprising 
bretheren  of  the  West,  hurried  across  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain,  down  into  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains  of  Georgia,  with  the  name  and 
character  of  the  genuine  stock.  The  credulous 
and  unsuspecting  Georgian,  (with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  overflowing,)  becomes  the  dupe 
of  his  more  keen  and  sagacious  neighbor  ol  the 
west,  and  instead  of  getting  the  genuine  blood  - 
he  has  only  the  half,  and  perhaps  the  quarter 
breed.  For  the  slock,  nine  times  in  ten,  was 
first  mixed  in  the  Northern  States,  secondly  in 
the  Western  States,  and  hence  we  see  a spuri- 
ous and  wretched  breed  of  hogs,  after  much  ex- 
pense, swarming  about  almost  every  plantation 
in  Georgia,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  in- 
jury of  all.  A continuation  of  such  disappoint- 
ments will  humble  that  zeal  and  emulation 
which  has  just  taken  such  favorable  hold  among 
our  planters,  and  in  disgust  they  will  return 
again  to  their  old  station.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  “Sketches  of  Travel,” 
by  Captain  Barkley,  an  English  agricultu- 
rist, through  several  of  the  United  States,  will 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  humbuggery 
practised  on  us  in  the  articles  Grazier  and  Berk- 
shire hogs,  Saxon  and  Merino  sheep,  Durham 
cows,  &c.  The  want  of  direct  importation  has 
made  the  Southern  States  “hewers  of  wood  and 
carriers  of  water”  for  a long  series  of  years. — 
Why  have  the  people  of  Georgia  been  depen- 
dent on  States  600  miles  distant,  for  hogs  of  a 
spurious  breed?  Where  is  our  much  neglected 
but  much  beloved  Savannah?  as  fine  a sea  port 
as  any  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  within 
the  boundry  of  our  State,  to  which  we  can,  if 
we  wished,  have  the  genuine  stock  ol  every 
kind  imported  direct  from  any  part  of  the  Eng= 
lish  Islands,  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days.  Why 
not  avail  ourselves  of  these  signal  advantages, 
which  the  Western  States  do  not  and  cannot 
enjoy?  But  rather  than  import  the  genuine 
breed  ourselves,  we  have  preferred,  heretofore^ 
to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  the  half  and  quarm 
ter  breeds,  and  hence  we  hear  the  remark  almost 
in  every  company  we  approach,  that  “it  is  all  a 
multicaulus  speculation.”  But  I am  glad  to 
know  there  is  yet  intelligence  enough  left  among 
some  of  us  to  estimate  these  matters  properly. 
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When  will  Ihe  unsuspecting  planters  of  (Geor- 
gia arouse  I'rorn  their  sliiujLeis,  so  ojjjioscd  to 
the  interests  of  us  all? 

I have  no  doubt  that  if  vve  had  the  genwine 
breeds,  wc  could  raise  iiogs,  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses  in  Georgia  to  as  great  peri'ection,  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  will  eerfaiuly  not 
be  contended  by  any,  that  it  is  not  to  our  ad- 
vantage lo  do  so,  at  least  Ibr  our  own  sujjply. — 
From  some  little  experience  x am  confident  we 
can  raise  double  the  (pjanlity  oi  pork  with  the 
same  amount  of  grain,  from  the  genuine  breed, 
than  we  can  with  our  (jld  common  stock.  With 
good  common  crab  grass  pastures,  (which  every 
planter  in  Georgia  can  have,)  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  little  graiti  will  make  the  hogs  grow 
and  thrive.  'I’liis  remark  is  not  intended  to  be 
ai)i)lied  to  the  s])urious  breed. 

( ioorgia  is  one  among  the  frnest  countries  on 
the  globe,  the  .soil  is  naturally  rich  in  most 
parts,  and  in  ordcu'  to  .see  her  favorable  [losition 
relative  to  etimale,  all  that  is  najuired  is  to  east 
the  eye  on  one  ol'  her  maps.  Her  mountains 
almost  grcjan  with  the  weight  of  the  precious 
iiu;tals  contained  in  their  bowels.  The  gold 
richer  than  the  “gold  of  ()|)har”  is  here,  and 
here  we  can  have  “cattle  urion  a thousand  hills.” 

A fiOVEii  on  Good  Ham. 


Athens,  July  11,  JH4!}. 

Dear  Jones — Otrr  fairners  have  generally 
made  wheat  of  belter  (juality  this  year,  than 
they  have  done  IvJi  several  years  pa.st.  The 
fact  which  I wish  made  known  is,  that  the  crops 
produced  from  .seed  which  had  been  soaked  in 
a solution  ol  blue  sbjne,  or  in  a strong  brine, 
and  rolled  in  lime,  had  we  smut,  whilst  .some 
croj)S,  from  seed  with  which  no  such  precaution 
li;ul  been  used,  were  rendered  worltile.ss  by  .smut. 

1 raised  in  my  garden  last  year,  about  half  a 
peck,  of  a very  fine  white.  Hint  wheat.  This  1 
put  into  a saturated  solution  of  salt  in  water,  the 
night  bei'ore  sowing,  d’he  next  morning,  in  my 
ab.sence  from  home,  my  old  man  began  to  sow 
it  (in drills) — on  my  return  I immediatelv  arre.s- 
ted  him,  and  made  him  roll  the  reniainder  in 
dry,  air-slacked  lime.  Ol  that  from  seed  vei/A- 
out  the  lime  nearly  a fourth  of  the  heads  were 
inmd,  of  the  remainder,  md  a head.  1 sowed  it 
on  rather  thin  soil,  in  drills  about  20  or  24  inch- 
es apart,  made  with  the  point  of  a garden  hoc, 
covered  it  lightly,  and  spread  on  the  surface  a 
very  little  fresh  stable  manure,  and  covered  the 
manure  with  jxxwdered  charcoal.  The  exceed- 
ing cold  weather  of  the  winter  did  not  seem  to 
affect  it  at  all.  It  came  in  a lortnight  earlier 
than  the  red.  May,  (the  common  crop  of  the 
country,)  and  yielded  me,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  .smutted  heads,  nearly  five  bu.shels. — 
'I’lie  ground  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Whilst  making  you  a communication,  it  mtay 
not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  I procured  Bommer’s 
method  of  making  vegetable  manure,  and  made 
an  experiment  on  tan  bark,  before  I saw,  in  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  Mr.  B.’s  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ject. I have  not  yet  tested  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perties ol  the  compost,  but  from  the  trial  ol  the 
metkod  I have  made,  I entei  tain  no  doubt  of  its 
entire  success  in  converting  straw,  cornstalks, 


shucks,  &c.  into  perfect  compost,  and  in  the 
time  pre.seribed.  Jiutone  fact  the  larrnershould 
krujw,  arifl  that  is,  that  it  can  only  be  made  at  a 
branch,  or  erneh.  And  before  the  method  is 
bought,  the  farmer  must  consider  whether  his 
farm  or  held  is  so  siiuateil  with  re.spcct  to  a 
stream  (A  w'ater,  that  he  can  'profUabLij  trtins- 
fiort  his  stalks,  straw',  Ac.  to  the  stream,  and 
afterw'ard  convey  the  manure  to  his  held,  in  all 
which  distance  and  the  declination  ol  the  hill 
are  important  matters. 

In  an  extract  in  your  last  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  remark,  that  this  vegetable  manure 
“may  be  tnade  any  'where."  'I’his  may  be  liie- 
ra.Uy  true,  but  the  trouble  of  hautmi'  the  water 
to  the  heap,  is  lenl'old  the  labor  of  hauling  the 
material  to  the  water;  for  it  requires  .something 
like  l.'xUOoriyOU  gallons  ol  water  to  apply  lo 
1000  lbs.  of  straw.  H. 

My  lierl'shire  sow  nocs  not  breed — what  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a case?  She  is  in  pos.se.ssion 
of  all  the  ap[)etenecs  and  advantages  in  such 
cases  made  and  [uovided. 

COTTON  I5ACH. 

Georgia  Cottons,  although  desirable  in  for- 
eign nmrkets  fur  (juiility,  are  derided  for  the 
bungling  and  awkward  manner  in  whieh  they 
ai(;  [laeked  u[).  'I'he  round  b.iles  of  Georgiti 
are  scouted  at  by  buyers,  whenever  cotton  of 
e(jual  (pxality  can  be  got  in  square  bales.  The 
pi., liters  of  Geoigia  are  f.ir,  very  far  behind 
their  neighbors,  if  not  in  Ihe  culture  of  our  sta- 
[ile,  at  least  in  their  rnatmi'r  of  jirejiaiing  it  lor 
market.  'I'here  is  no  exeu.se  lor  them  in  per- 
sisting in  this  barbaious  mode  of  jiticking  col- 
ton,  and  making  themselves  not  only  subject  to 
reproach  and  ridicule,  but  very  materially  ef- 
lecling  their  pecuniary  intere.st.  in  .seaports, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  a Georgia  planter 
is  considcied  as  a slovenly  larmer,  one  who  is 
behind  the  age,  and  wdio  etin  neither  jirolit  from 
experience  or  (jbservation ; and  Ibr  no  other 
reason,  but  because  his  cotton,  w'hich  isexjually 
clean  and  as  well  ginned  as  the  cotton  from 
other  States,  comes  to  market— in  the  uncouth, 
cumbersome  and  urduindy  form  ol  rownd  bales. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  collate  a few 
lads,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  wa.sted  on  our 
country  friends. 

The  receipts  oi  cotton  the  past  .sea.son  in  Ma- 
con, will  be  from  ninety-three  to  ninety-live 
thousand  bales,  of  whieh  quantity  fully  75  per 
cent  are  packed  in  round  bales.  'J'he  diflerence 
in  freight  between  round  and  .square  bales  from 
Macon  to  Savannah  by  the  rail  road  is  in  favor 
of  .square  bales  25  cents.  From  Savannah  to 
any  jiort  in  Furojie  Jd  per  lb. — And  a pre- 
ference is  always  given  by  purcha.sers  to  square 
bales  of  at  least  j cent  per  lb.  fur  the  reason 
thatcoltons  thus  jiacked  always  go  lo  market  in 
better  order.  The  Georgia  [ilanler  is  a suflerer 
in  another  way,  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of 
cotton  coming  from  the  up  country  into  Savan- 
nah in  round  packages.  There  is  le.ss  comiie- 
lilion  in  that  than  other  Southern  markets,  for 
the  reason  that  round  bales  do  not  suit  the  con- 
tinental markets  in  Europe,  con.sequently  the 
many  ships  whieh  are  loaded  for  the  continent, 
go  to  Charleston,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  for 
their  cargoes,  that  would  come  lo  Savannah,  if 
Ihe  crops  were  packed  in  .square  bales.  At  pre- 
.sent  there  are  but  two  markets  for  Georgia  cot- 
ton— our  domestic  rnanulactor  and  Liverpool — 
the  former  being  so  small  a competition,  we  are 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  Liver- 
pool merchant. 

We  hope  lo  sec  this  evil,  if  not  removed,  at 
Ica.st  very  materially  corrected  the  ensuing  .sea- 
son. It. strikes  us  that  the  Savannah  merchant 
can  apply  a more  effectual  remedy  to  this  mis- 
chief. Let  him  make  the  difference  in  prices 


lor  cotton  packed  in  square  and  round  bale.s, 
greater  than  it  even  now  is,  and  the  stubborn- 
ness and  prejudices  ol  our  jilanlers  lor  antiqua- 
ted and  old  lashioned  ruxtions,  will  have  to  yield 
lo  considerations  of  interest. — Macon  Mess. 

M IJ  I.  L H . 

The  following,  cut  liom  a Prince  George's 
pajier,  on  the  comparative  value  and  economy 
of  the  horse  and  the  mule,  has  been  kindly  foi- 
warded  lo  u.s,  for  the  Cabinet,  by  the  wiiter,  J. 
S.  Skinner; 

lirvieioof  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Au,i"icuU%- 

'lai  Society  of  PrinfM  (jlcor;'e's  County,  Md. — 

J<'(/r  Ike  best  JarJe  %'y;  for  the  best  Jenny  ^'.5;  for 

the  best  pair  of  Mules  tjlib. 

'I’he  prejudice  again.sl  the  mule  seems  to  be 
as  inveterate  as  that  which  impels  the  heel  of 
every  son  of  Adam  to  “bruise  the  serpent’s 
head,”  whether  it  be  the  head  of  the  innocent 
water  or  the  harmless  black  snake,  or  the  viper 
or  copper  head,  bloated  with  poi.-on. 

In.stead  of  this  invidious  distinction  by  the 
committee  in  favor  ol  the  horse,  cllered  the  high- 
est nrerniums  for  that  very  expensive  animal,  in 
all  liis  ages,  firnns  and  .sex^•s,  young  and  old, 
quick  arnl  shrw,  male  and  letnale,  it  were  belter, 
we  should  think,  to  have  held  up  the  highest 
premium  lo  him  who.se  mule  'poicer  >iho\y\A  bear 
the  greatest,  and  horse  power  the  lea.st,  propor- 
tion, the  one  lo  the  other,  in  use  on  his  planta- 
tion! As  lor  rewarding  the  mere  exhibition  of 
the  “best  pair  of  mules,”  what  length  of  merit 
can  be  discerned  in  that,  unle.ss  it  be  that  it  im- 
plies length  of  pur.se  to  give  the  highe.st  price? 
11  driven  to  the  ground  in  the  owner’s  own  car- 
riage, in  lieu  of  a pair  ol  $500  Vermont  hor.ses, 
that  would  be  quite  a dilieient  matter.  The 
riKxle  of  taking  ihe  last  census  was  very  defec- 
live  in  many  respecis.  For  example,  it  only 
gives  us  the  number  ol  horses  and  mules  in  the 
aggregate;  w'hile  here,  at  once,  is  an  agricultu- 
ral problem,  w hich  requires  loi  its  in  ve.sliga lion 
lhat  we  should  have  accurately  and  separately' 
stated  the  number  of  each. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  e.stimated  that  the 
horses  in  England  consumed  the  product  ol 
tw'cnty  millions  of  highly  cultivated  acres;  and 
Sir  John  Sinclair  calculated  the  keep  of'  one 
horse  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  five  acres. 
Let  us  suppo.se  con.stant  work  to  be  jirovided,  as 
it  should  be,  for  every  horse  that  is  kept  on  a 
plantation;  does  not  true  economy',  as  well  as 
liumaniiy  and  ju.sliee,  demand  lhat  each  horse 
so  w'orked  should  be  well  led?  And  if  .so,  may 
nut  each  horse  be  estimated  to  consume,  at  two 
and  a half  gallons  a day,  $.50  of  corn.  Add  to 
this  tiiild  lor  other  provender,  and  shoeing,  and 
physicking,  and  yon  have  an  outlay  of  not  le.ss 
than  a year  for  eveiy  work  horse,  to  say 
nothing  of  iule  brood  mare.s,  colt.s,  carriage  hor- 
ses, and  other  non-producers;  :i  sum  for  each 
horse  equal  to  the  purcha.se  ol'  a first-rate  mule, 
while  the  average  life  of  the  former  will  not 
more  than  half  equal  that  of  the  latter. 

Among  planters  in  the  South,  who.se  position 
and  circumstances  are  so  identical  with  those  of 
Maryland,  the  economy  and  advai  tage  of  the 
mule  over  the  horse  are  universally  admitted. 
The  report  ol  an  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  may  here 
be  quoted  w'here  it  a.sserts:  “The  mule  is  more 
easily  rai.'-ed  than  the  horse,  more  able  to  bear 
heavy  burdens,  equally  strong  for  the  draught, 
more  patient,  equally  docile,  will  live  twice  or 
till  ice  as  long,  cajiable  of  enduring  much  more 
labor,  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  .same  time, 
and  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  expense, 
as  they  will  not  eat  more  than  one-half  the 
grain,  will  make  use  of  long  forage,  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  horse  will  reject,  and  will  bear 
the  heat  full  as  well,  perhaps  belter.” 

Should  not  the.se considerations  induce  plant- 
ers to  ponder  and  reflect  how'  far  it  is  expedient 
lo  aggravate,  by  their  highe.st  honors  and  re- 
ward.s,  that  natural  and  co.stly  predilection  of 
our  countrymen  for  horses,  which  may  be  said 
already  to  amount  to  a passion — one  which  had 
its  origin  in  deeds  and  days  long  past  of 
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Cliristian  service  and  true  eliivalry; 

but  no  more  congenial  witb  ifiis  utilitarian,  mo- 
ney saving  age  of  ours,  than  vvoulil  be  the  va- 
garies of  the  Knight  ot  i^a  Mancha  himself/ 

The  last  census  gives  for  Prince  George’s 
county,  Md.,  horses  and  mules.  This  we 
believe  to  be  much  short  ol'  tlie  real  number. — 
The  aggregate  of  both  lor  the  Slate  is  returned 
at  02,220. 

It  is  not  e.'ctravagant  In  assume  that  00,000 
horses  in  Maryland  might  be  well  superseded 
by  mules;  and  taking  only  ten  dollars  as  the 
clear  saving  of  each,  here  would  be  a reduction 
of  annual  expenditure— in  other  words,  an  in- 
creas."  of  income  amounting  to  Sd00,000,  equal 
to  the  interest  on  the  State  debt. 

In  all  steady  continue!  draught,  as  in  thresh- 
ing, grinding,  and  other  machinery,  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  the  excellence  of  the  mule  is 
mo.st  retnarkable,  and  especially  in  his  le.ss  lia- 
bility to  gall — an  evil  to  waicli  the  horse  is  pe- 
culiarly subject,  wlicre  his  locomotion  in  har- 
ness is  circiLlar.  On  their  value  in  .service  that 
consists  of  constant,  .steady  hauling,  an  extract 
may  here  be  made  from  .«orne  editorial  remarks 
in  an  oid  volume  ol  the  American  Farmer,  then 
conducted  by  Mr.  .Skinner,  now  ol  Washington. 
Speaking  of  thedeci  led  preference  given  by  the 
late  Gen.  Kidgely,  of  Hatnpton,  to  mules  in  the 
heavy  hauling  connected  with  his  iron  wjrk.s, 
it  is  observed;  “For  some  time  the  General  in- 
dulged an  old  servant  in  keeping  a single  team 
of  horses,  but  it  was  found  that  the  mule  teams 
performed  their  day’s  journey,  hauling  equal 
weight,  .sooner  than  the  horses,  by  one  hour; 
and  the  great  value  of  the  mules  has  been  so 
well  established,  in  the  course  of  his  ample  ex- 
perience, that  they  have  superseded  horses,  with 
entire  conviction  of  the  great  saving  accom- 
plished by  the  change.  This  information  first 
derived  from  his  manager,  Mr.  Green,  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  General  liimself.’’ 

Why,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  in  reference  to 
the.se  two  animals,  make  lish  of  one  and  Ile.sh  of 
the  other!  Ollering  i»7G  in  premiums  for  tne 
horse,  and  815  only  for  “jack,  jenny  and  rnule.s;’’ 
and  that,  too,  under  the  authority  and  sanction 
of  gentlemen  who  cannot  be  too  much  admired 
for  their  public  spirit  and  honorable  intentions; 
nor  too  clo.sely  imitated  in  their  individual  prac- 
tice and  general  rnanageinent. 

As  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  mule  in 
light  harness  for  the  road,  the  common  impres- 
sion is,  that  he  can’t  be  made  to  ImveL  fast 
emmgk.  Nobody  likes  rapid  motion  rnoie  than 
the  writer  ol  these  crude,  but  well  meant  and 
respi'ctful  strictures;  and  he  would  take  leave 
to  inquire,  who  has  given  to  this  neglected  hy- 
brid a patient  and  lair  trial,  to  see  how  much 
his  speed  may  be  improved?  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered how  long  it  take.s  to  bring  a crack  trotter, 
such  as  Pvipton  or  Confidence,  to  hLs  be.st!  Hi- 
ram Woodruff  or  Bill  Wheeler,  the  American 
Chifneys  among  trotting  jockeys,  never  think  of 
taking  a hor.se  in  hand,  to  train  him  for  this 
pace,  until  after  he  reaches  his  sixth  or  seventh 
year;  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  get  to  their 
best  v/ork  until  they  fall  into  their  teens.  Old 
Top  Gallant  performe  I his  chef  d’lBuvres  after 
he  was  twenty!  When  the  mule  has  been  in 
like  manner  taken  up,  and  systematically  train- 
ed foi  the  trot,  and  it  i.s  found  that  he  cannot  be 
driven  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  pronounce  him  impractica- 
ble in  that  pace;  but  the  writer  knows  him  to 
be  ma.'ter  of  iliat  rate,  for  he  has  ricideri  with 
tv/o  O'hers  beside  Gen.  James  Shelby,  who 
drives  nothing  else  in  his  private  carriage,  from 
Lexington  out  to  his  magnificent  blue  grass 
farm,  eight  miles,  behind  two  mules  of  about  15 
han' s,  within  the  hour,  and  without  a touch  of 
the  whip;  and  learned  from  the  General  that  he 
had  driven  a pair  to  the  Blue-lick,  a distance  of 
fn”  y mile.s,  in  six  hours,  .stopping  one  hour  on 
the  way. 

In  lieu,  then,  of  some  of  the  premium.s  lie- 
slowed  on  breeding  stock  to  give  animals  of 
.slow  draught,  and  on  .sucking  colts,  would  it  not 
be  more  politic  to  leu  > the  countenance  of  the 


society  to  the  rearing  and  more  general  adop- 
tion, lor  the  roads  as  well  as  for  the  field,  of  a 
more  economical  and  enduiing  power?  Might 
not  a premium  be  well  offered,  in  the  shape  of 
a .set  of  knitting  needles  in  a silvmr  case,  or  a 
butter  cooler  of  giound  glass,  with  a cow  repos- 
ing on  its  silver  lid,  to  the  wife  of  the  planter 
who  shall  accompany  him  to  the  cattle  show,  in 
a jdain  light  carriage  drawn  by  a pair  of  best 
broke  mules?  To  the  wife,  because  it  is  doubt- 
lul  whether,  without  her  con.sent,  liiis  great  de- 
sideratum in  rural  economy  ever  can,  or,  per- 
haps we  should  add,  ever  ought  to  be  achieved! 
Were  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  fact  would  have 
any  weight  with  our  republican  hou.sewives,  it 
might  be  added,  that  the  medals  struck  in  honor 
ol  Agrippina,  a heroine  who.se  life  was  adorned 
with  the  mo.st  noble  virlue.s,  bear  on  them  the 
image  of  a mule;  and  a gentleman  at  rny  elbow 
reminds  me  that  he  has  seen  Charles  the  X set- 
ting out  for  his  royal  palace  at  Fontainbleau, 
K1  leagues  from  Paris,  driving  six  .splendid 
black  .Spanish  mules  of  Andalusian  blood! — 
But  it  would  be  a libel,  ot  whieii  1 sliould  never 
be  guilty,  to  suppose  that  an  American  matron 
could  be  influenced  by  any  motive  .so  strong  as 
her  ambition  to  promote  the  independence  of 
her  husband,  and  to  .set  to  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors an  example  of  economy  and  good  .sense. 

/■'irmcra'  CiOinct. 

UUTTKR  MAKl.NO. 

Messrs.  GAvr.oan  & TacKea — I ob.serve  in 
your  last  paper,  that  .some  lady  i.s  desirous  of 
obtaining  particularinlormation  in  regard  to  the 
process  of  making  and  management  of  butter. 
For  fear  that  those  activdy  engaged  in  the  em- 
ployment may  not  take  lime  to  satisfy  her  in- 
quiries, f ha ve  concluded  to  give  Jier  and  her 
“neighbors”  rny  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  deri- 
ved from  past  experience. 

Some  thirteen  or  fou:teen  years  ago,  with  but 
little  more  knowledge  of  tbe  matter  than  your 
correspondent  profe.sses  to  have,  I undertook  the 
charge  of  a small  dairy.  I found  there  was  an 
English  dairy  woman  in  the  neighborhood, 
who.se  bmter  was  the  criterion  by  whir-h  all  oth- 
er butter  was  judged,  when  submitted  to  the  epi- 
cures in  that  article.  With  the  aid  ol  her 
friendly  instructions,  and  such  books  on  the  .sub- 
ject as  I could  re.sort  to,  a satisfactory  result  was 
obtained. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  production  of  good 
butter  is  good  anos.  By  good  cows,  J mean 
lho.se  that  will  give  plenty  of  such  milk  as  will 
yield  a large  quantity  of  good  butter.  It  i.s  a 
well  known  fact  that  cow.s  running  in  the  same 
pa-sture,  or  fed  precisely  alike,  will  afford  butter 
varying  much  in  quality.  A poor  cow  is  more 
injury  to  the  dairy  than  she  is  worth,  and  should 
therefore  he  rejected.  I have  always  observ'ed 
that  cows  which  gave  the  riche.st  milk,  general- 
ly have  soft,  velvet-like  yell/jv;  .skins.  1 will  not 
say  of  what  tint  the  Aa/i/- should  be,  as  f should 
not  like  to  commit  my.self  on  the  long  ve.xed 
and  important  que.stion  of  ailor. 

Cov/s,  to  yield  good  butter,  as  every  farmer 
and  dairy  woman  know.s,  should  have  good  keep- 
ing. Plenty  of  good  succulent  food,  both  in 
summer  and  winter. 

The  Dairy  House  should  be  cool  and  airy, 
commanding  plenty  of  pure  cold  water,  cither  by 
a running  .stream,  or  by  pipes  laid  from  a well; 
ice,  too,  is  an  excellent  auxiliary.  Wood  or 
Slone  troughs,  which  can  be  kept  full  of  water, 
are  v'ery  good  to  .set  the  pan.s  of  milk  in. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  every  thing 
connected  with  the  dairy  should  be  managed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness. 

If  milking  is  done  but  twice  a day,  the  time 
should  be  divided  a,s  nearly  equal  as  convenient. 
The  milk  should  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
the  dairy  work  is  done,  immediately  strained, 
and  left  a short  lime  for  the  warm  steam  to  pa.ss 
offbefore  it  is  carried  into  the  dairv. 

Of  all  the  pans  I have  us"d,  I ‘much  prefer 
the  tin.  They  are  lighter,  le.ss  exfrensive  in  the 
end,  and  easier  kept"  clean.  Zinc  is  not  fit  to 
keep  rnilkm  at  all,  as  a .slight  degree  ol  acidity 
decomposes  a certain  portion  of  the  zinc.  From 


2i  to  48  hours  Is  sufficient  time  for  tbe  milk  to 
stand  before  .skimming.  I should  much  prefer 
that  milk  should  never  so'ur  before  the  cream  is 
taken  off.  Some  pei.sons  think  it  highly  im|iOr- 
tant  that  cream  should  acquiie  a certain  degree 
of  acidity  before  churning,  hut  1 confidenily  af- 
firm that  llie  best  butter  1 ever  made,  was  uorn 
cream  that  was  perfectly  sweet  wlienlhe  churn- 
ing was  commenced.  The  remarks  of  a writer 
in  a late  number  of  the  “Maine  Fanner,”  so  ex- 
actly coincide  with  my  own  views,  that  I will 
give  them  in  his  own  language; 

“Butter  is  an  aiticle  which  is  very  ready  to 
receive  a flavor  from  any  gas,  or  from  contact 
with  other  substances,  unless  ii  is  entirely  freed 
from  every  panicle  ol  its  mucilage.”  He  .<-^ays 
further,  that  “the  mottled  or  sti caked  appear- 
ance in  hulter,  is  owing  to  the  coagulated  lyrriji, 
coagulated  fiom  souring;  it  Is  indi.s.soluhle  in 
water,  and  can  never  be  woiked  out  of  the  but- 
ter. S.'i It  should  not  he  added  at  the  coifL'uv.na:- 
'meut  of  the  first  workinv,  as  it  is  known  to  ev- 
ery hou.sewife  that  salt  will  curdle  sour  butter- 
milk, and  should  also  he  known  that  curd  once 
formed  in  with  butter,  can  never  he  worked  out. 
They  can  work  out  the  whey  and  leave  the  but- 
ler apparently  dry,  but  the  cause  of  the  rni.schief 
i.s  still  lell.  Incipient  decay  has  already  com- 
menced in  thecoagulurn  or  curd,  and  will  pro- 
ceed, urile.s.s  .something  can  he  applied  that  will 
put  an  entire  stop  to  it.” 

The  frequency  of  churning  may  he  regulated 
according  to  the  quantity  of  cream  atid  stale  of 
the  weather.-*  'I'he  be.si  churn  lor  a moderate 
sized  dairy,  that  1 have  any  knowledge  of,  is 
“Gault’s  Patent.”  ft  operates  ea.sily  and  effect- 
ually. It  may  be  had  of  iiuggle.s,  Noursc  & 
Mason,  Jioston,  and  probably  at  other  imple- 
ment stores.  In  the  largest  size,  from  one  to 
twenty  five  pounds  ol  butter  can  he  made  at  a 
time. 

Experience  has  led  me  to  deprecate  the  prac- 
tice ot  wiaxAm/;'  hulter  when  il  can  po.ssihly  be 
managed  without,  liutter  that  comes  so  soft  a.s 
to  require  cold  water  to  harden  it,  cannot  by 
washing  be  made  to  keep  sweet  ariy  length  of 
time.  When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the 
churn,  and  the  butlermilk  worked  out,  put  in 
H oz.  best  salt  to  one  pound  of  Ire.sh  butler;  or 
if  the  buttermilk  i.s  not  well  w'orked  out,  more 
salt  will  he  needed.  Set  it  away  in  mass  for 
2i  hours  in  acool  place,  when  every  paiticle  of 
moisture  .should  he  extracted, and  tlie  hulter  made 
into  rolls  or  prints  for  use  For  this  purpose  a 
fiat  smooth  hoard  or  marble  slab  is  nece.ssary;  a 
flat  surface  preferable  to  a dish,  as  you  can  so 
much  more  easily  gel  rid  of  the  moisture  from 
the  butter.  Some  use  a wooden  .slice  or  spatula 
to  handle  the  butter  with;  this  requires  more 
.strength,  e.specially  if  the  butter  Is  hard,  than  i.s 
required  by  the  use  ol  the  hand  alone.  To  pre- 
pare the  hands  for  working  butter,  rub  them 
well  with  wet  corn  meal,  then  wash  in  water  as 
hot  as  can  he  home,  nlunge  them  in  cold  water 
for  a moment,  and  you  are  ready  to  handle  but- 
ter in  the  warmest  weather  without  melting  it, 
if  it  is  done  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
hands  get  fieated  by  exerci.se. 

ButUr  fo'r  keeping  atioold.  he  made  when  the 
weather  is  cool.  'J’o  every  pound  of  fre.sh  but- 
ter, add  H oz,  best  salt  and  4 oz.  saltpetre,  tak- 
ing particular  care  to  extract  every  particle  of 
moisture,  as  on  this  mainly  depends  the  future 
excellence  of  the  article.  Pack  close  in  .stone 
jars.  Doubtless  every  one  has  observed  when 
butter  is  not  well  worked,  the  eatery  particles 
difTu.sed  through  it,  de.stroying  ihat  waxv  ap- 
pearance so  much  prized  by  lovers  of  goocf  but- 
ter. 

Salt  .should  never  be  u.sed  for  butler  without 
sifiir-e;  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  encoun- 
ter lumps  of  salt,  either  in  spreading  or  eating, 
what  should  be  such  a luxury. 

Winter  fnUlcr  can  be  made  as  good  in  color 
and  consistence.  a.s  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  This  a,ssertion  will  perhaps  appear  strange 

’In  cold  v/eather  tlic  cream  should  he  brought  to  the 
fire  some  time  before  churning.  I think  about  05'* 
Parenheit  i»  about  the  right  temperature. 
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to  some  of  my  ■iieighbor&,  as  the  bad  quality  of 
the  butter  in  our  market  has  been  a subject  of 
continual  complaint  and  inquiry  during  the  past 
winter.  'I’o  find  one  of  the  causes,  no  one  need 
go  far.  Let  him  only  ride  20  miles  in  any  di- 
rection, during  the  severe  winter  just  past,  and 
he  would  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  poor 
abused  creatures,  the  cows,  standing  around, 
(not  even  permitted  to  enter,)  the  log  barns 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  expressly  for 
free  ventilation,  chewing  the  cud,  not  of  “sweet 
and  bitter  fancjq”  but  some  old  dry  cornstalk, 
or  perchance,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a saw 
mill  in  their  vicinity,  a nice  strip  of  bark  gnaw- 
ed from  a log  that  had  lain  in  water  till  sour 
and  half  rotten,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  could  give  their  owmer  more  tears  than 
milk.  This  is  no  “fancy  sketch” — and  now 
need  one  ask  why  the  butter  is  poorl 

With  good  cows,  well  fed,  and  a place  to  raise 
the  cream  without  freezing,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  If  the  natural  richness  of  the 
milk  does  not  impart  sufficient  color,  take  deep 
colored  carrots,  (the  Altringham  is  best,)  grate 
fine,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  pulp,  and  strain 
into  the  cream  till  sufficiently  colored;  so  far 
from  imparting  a carroty  taste,  it  gives  addition- 
al sweetness  and  richness  to  the  butter.  Yolks 
of  eggs  beaten  up,  two  to  a gallon  of  cream,  do 
very  well.  These  are  the  only  coloring  mate- 
rials I ever  used. 

1 have  extended  this  communication  to  a 
greater  length  than  I intended,  and  if  I have 
been  led  into  prolixity,  (which,  by  the  Avay,  I 
detest,)  a desire  to  assist  beginners,  for  whom  1 
have  written,  must  be  my  apology.  Should  any 
experienced  dairy  woman  he  in  possession  of 
important  facts  on  this  or  any  other  subject, 
which  are  not  familiar  to  all,  I hope  she  will  not 
withhold  them  from  your  readers.  m.  w.  h. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SALT. 

Ge.^tlemen. — I with  pleasure  comply  with 
your  request,  and  give  )ma  the  detail  of  my  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  salt  as  a manure.  In 
the  spring  of  1838,  we  broke  up  six  acres  of 
sward  land  that  had  been  mowed  a number  of 
years,  intending  to  plant  it  to  corn,  but  observed 
when  ploughed  that  the  ground  was  infested 
with  worms-  the  yellow  cut  or  wire  worm,  and 
black  grubs.  As  we  had  mostly  lost  our  com 
crop  the  year  previous  by  having  the  first  plant- 
ing almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  corn-worm 
above  described,  wc  expected  a like  calamity 
would  follow  the  present  year,  unless  some  pre- 
ventive could  be  used  to  destroy  the  worms;  and, 
having  frequetitly  and  unsuccessfully  used  all 
the  recommended  remedies  to  destroy  the  corn- 
worms,  v/e  were  induced,  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
English  laborer,  to  try  salt.  After  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  harrowed,  five  bushels  per  acre 
was  sown  broadcast,  leaving  a strip  of  near  half 
an  acre  on  each  side  of  the  field,  to  satisfactori- 
ly test  the  experiment.  The  whole  was  then 
planted  to  corn  and  potatoes.  The  corn  on  the 
part  no  salt  was  sown  was  mostly'  eaten  up  by 
the  worms,  and  was  reploughed  and  planted  to 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  on  the  whole  lot  Avere 
a good  crop,  but  decidedly  better  where  the  salt 
was  applied.  1 regret  that  we  did  not  ascertain 
by  measurement  the  actual  result.  There  was 
a very  perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  vines  during  the  whole  summer.  On  the 
part  where  the  salt  was  sown  they  grew  larger 
and  were  of  a darker  green  color,  and  continued 
green  longer  in  the  fall  than  the  others.  In  the 
spring  of  1839  ive  spread  on  a good  coat  of  ma- 
nure, and  planted  it  all  to  com,  except  about 
half  an  acre  of  the  salted  land,  vffiich  was  plan- 
ted to  Rohan  potatoes.  The  Rohans  were  the 
best  crop  of  potatoes  I ever  saw.  Seed  planted 
(two  and  a half  bushels)  produced  over  three 
hundred  bushels.  The  largest  potatoe  weighed 
lour  and  three  fourth  pounds.  The  com  was  a 
heavy  crop,  but  was  not  measured.  The  sum- 
mer was  very  dry  and  hot;  but  the  com  on  the 
salted  land  did  not  appear  to  sufier  at  all  from 
1 he  drought,  while  the  other  was  considerably 


injured.  The  salted  land  appeared  always 
moist,  and  the  growth  of  everything  upon  it  was 
A-ery  rapid.  We  found  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  weeds  down.  After  three  successive 
hoeings,  we  were  obliged  in  August  to  give  it  a 
hand  weeding.  Spring  of  1849,  intended  to 
have  stocked  the  land  down  for  meadoAAq  but, 
thinking  it  too  rich  for  oats,  planted  potatoes 
Avitliout  manure.  Crop  good.  The  effects  of 
the  salt  still  very  apparent.  Adjudged  to  be 
one-ffiird  more  potatoes  where  the  land  was 
salted. 

Spring  of  1841,  sowed  a part  of  the  lot  to 
oats — the  remainder  to  potatoes  and  onions 
Aviihout  manure.  The  onions  were  a great  crop. 
The  sumu.er  aa'us  very  dry,  but  they  did  not  suf- 
fer; while  other  crops  in  this  neighborhood,  on 
similar  soils,  were  nearly'  destroyed  by  the 
drought.  The  oats  were  a heavy  crop,  and 
much  lodged  on  the  salted  part.  The  clover 
grew  well  and  produced  a fine  crop  of  fall  seed. 
This  I cannot  account  for,  except  by  supposing- 
that  the  salt  kept  the  land  moist,  or  attracted 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  I know  of  no 
other  piece  of  land  in  the  tOAvn  that  was  well 
seeded  last  year.  It  AA'as  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure; and  the  most  of  the  land  stocked  down  last 
spring  has  been  or  will  be  ploughed  up  in  the 
spring  to  be  re-seeded. 

We  soAved  salt  the  same  spring  on  a part  of 
our  meadoAA's.  The  grass  Avas  evidently  im- 
proA'ed,  the  result  satisfactory,  and  Ave  shall 
continue  to  use  it  on  our  meadows.  I shall  not 
at  this  time  force  upon  your  readers  any  opin- 
ions of  mine  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
salt  operates  beneficially  upon  vegetation  or  the 
soil.  The  following  quotations  from  English 
authors,  if  you  see  fit  to  publish  them,  will  shoAV 
that  the  subject  is  not  a new  one;  and  perhaps 
your  readers  may  glean  some  information  from 
them. 

In  Europe  much  has  been  said  and  AA'ritten  to 
prove  and  to  disprove  the  utility  of  salt  as  a ma- 
nure. Without  entering  at  all  into  their  ideas 
of  the  modus  operandi,  we  may  judge  from  the 
effects  of  experiments.  I may  say,  however, 
that  it  has  been  supposed  beneficial  in  small 
quantities,  by  its  tendency  to  promote  putrefac- 
tion, and  injurious  in  large  proportions,  because 
it  then  exerts  its  antiseptic  powers.  It  has  been 
supposed  of  benefit,  by  destroying  snails,  grubs, 
moles,  &c.  in  the  ground. 

“It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  as  it  is  a 
stimulus  Avhich  possesses  no  nourishment,  but 
may  excite  the  vegetable  absorbent  vessels  into 
greater  action  than  usual,  it  may,  in  a certain 
quantity,  increase  their  growth,  by  taking  up 
more  nourishment  in  a given  time,  and  perform- 
ing their  circulation  and  secretions  with  greater 
energy.  In  a greater  quantity,  its  stimulus  may 
be  so  great  as  to  act  as  an  immediate  poison  on 
vegetables,  and  destroy  the  motions  of  the  ves- 
sels by  exhausting  their  irritability.  The  re- 
ports of  experimenters  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
manure  have  been  as  different  as  the  soils  on 
which  their  trials  Avere  made;  owing,  in  some 
measure,  to  causes  which  can  ncA^er  be  foreseen 
or  controlled,  and  on  Avhich  agricultural  experi- 
ment so  generally  depends.  In  sandy  soil,  salt 
has  been  found  to  exert  effects  superior  to  eight 
out  of  ten  of  the  best  manures.  A quantity  of 
ground  Avas  prepared  and  divided  into  beds  of 
forty  yards  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  The 
beds  were  then  sowed  and  manured  by  the  fol- 
lowing substances  in  the  quantities  mentioned: 

“No.  1.  No  manure. 

2.  Salt,  half  a peck. 

3.  Lime,  1 bushel. 

4.  Soot,  1 peck. 

5.  Wood  ashes,  2 pecks. 

6.  Saw-dust,  3 bushels. 

7.  Malt  dust,  2 pecks. 

8.  Peat,  3 bushels. 

9.  Decayed  leaves,  3 bushels. 

10.  Fresh  dung,  3 bushels. 

11.  Chandler’s  graves,  9 lbs. 

“With  the  exception  of  chandler’s  graves 
salt  was  decidedly  the  best  of  those  used.  On 
a trial  of  compounds,  the  combination  of  salt 


and  soot  was  the  best.  The  substances  were 
mixed  in  the  following  order,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  each  employed  as  when  used  singly: 

“No.  1.  Sail  and  lime. 

2.  Salt  and  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Salt,  lime  and  pea;. 

4.  Salt,  lime  and  dung. 

5.  Salt,  lime,  gypsum  and  peat. 

6.  Salt  and  soot. 

7.  Salt  and  wood  ashes. 

8.  Salt  and  saw  dust. 

9.  Salt  and  marl  dust. 

10.  Salt  and  peat. 

11.  Salt,  peat  and  bone  dust. 

12.  Salt  and  decayed  leaves. 

13.  Salt  and  pearl  ashes. 

14.  Salt  and  Chandler’s  graves. 

“Perhaps  this  superiority  may  be  accounted 

for  by  the  quality  of  saline  substances  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  air;  for  those  beds  where  salt 
had  been  used  were  visibly  and  palpably  moist- 
er  than  the  rest,  even  for  weeks  after  the  salt  had 
been  applied;  and  the  appearance  continued  un- 
til rain  fell,  when  of  course  the  distinction  ceas- 
ed. In  several  instances  the  crop  of  the  land 
failed  altogether,  except  on  the  part  where  the 
salt  was  applied.” 

In  Hindostan  and  China,  all  the  land  on  the 
coast  is  regularly  treated  with  sea-water;  and 
they  depend  solely  on  this  management  for  the 
increase  and  goodness  of  their  rice  crops.  In 
Poland,  salt  is  extensively  used  in  the  tillage  of 
the  land. 

Many  valuable  communications  on  the  use 
of  salt  as  a manure  have  been  made  to  the  Bri- 
tish board  of  agriculture.  I may  be  allowed  to 
mention  tAvo  further  experiments  made  on  this 
subject. 

To  show  the  effects  and  advantages  of  salt 
properly  applied  to  vegetables,  the  gardener  of 
Lord  R.  Manners  made  the  following  experi- 
ment, in  an  extremely  dry  summer,  upon  a bare 
piece  of  pasture  land  out  of  which  the  cattle 
had*  been  taken  for  want  of  grass.  He  marked 
off  four  places,  each  of  which  Avas  watered  for 
nine  successive  nights  in  the  following  manner: 
the  first  with  one  gallon  of  spring  water;  the 
second  with  one  gallon  of  the  same  water,  con- 
taining one  ounce  of  common  salt;  the  third 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  two  ounces 
of  salt;  and  the  fourth  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  and  three  ounces  of  salt,  which  gave 
the  following  effects: 

The  grass  in  the  second  place  grew  more 
abundant  and  of  a darker  green  than  in  the  first; 
in  the  third  place  it  grew  only  by  spots;  for  part 
ol  it  AA'as  killed  where  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  fell;  and  the  fourth  was  quite  killed,  for  a 
greater  compass  than  the  third;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  an  ounce  of  salt  in  a gallon  of  water 
had  a better  effect  than  the  water  alone;  and  that 
three  ounces  of  salt  mixed  in  a gallon  of  water 
was  more  than  the  grass  could  immediately  re- 
ceive, but  the  fourth  place,  in  the  ensuing  spring 
was  the  most  fertile  of  them  all. 

The  other  experiment  I shall  notice  is  related 
by  Dr.  Holland,  well  known  by  his  agricultural 
survey  of  Cheshire. 

“After  draining  a piece  of  sour  rushy  ground 
about  the  middle  of  October,  he  ordered  some 
refuse  salt  to  be  spread  upon  a part  of  the  land 
at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in 
another  part  sixteen  bushels.  In  a short  time 
vegetation  disappeared  totally;  and  during  tne 
month  of  AprilJ  following  not  a blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  May  a most  flourishing  crop  of  rich  grass 
made  its  appearance  on  that  part  where  the 
eight  bushels  had  been  laid.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  other  portion  produced  a still  stronger 
crop.  The  cattle  were  remarkably  fond  of  it; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
(which  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since,)  and  to  this 
day,  the  land  retained  and  yet  exhibits  a superi- 
or verdure  to  the  neighboring  closes.” 

John  C.  Mather. 

Schaghticoke,  Feb.  8, 1843. 

Alaany  Cultivator. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscriber-s  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

In  connection  with  this  paragraph,  we  trust 
our  patrons  and  the  friends  of  a Southern  agri- 
cultural paper,  will  pardon  us  for  again  invok- 
ing their  aid  in  extending  our  circulation.  We 
are  pioneers  in  this  work  in  Georgia,  and  al- 
though we  commenced  under  the  most  unfavor' 
able  auspices,  we  are  gratified  to  perceive  that 
our  efforts  are  daily  exciting  increased  interest 
on  this  vitally  important  subject,  and  we  feel 
grateful  to  our  numerous  friends  for  the  counte- 
nance and  support  they  have  extended.  Much 
however  as  they  have  done,  there  remains  much 
more  to  be  done,  and  we  therefore  invoke  the 
aid  of  our  friends  in  still  further  extending  our 
circulation.  Let  them  make  an  earnest  and 
zealous  effort  to  have  it  read  by  every  planter — 
in  short,  let  every  subscriber  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  get  one  other  subscriber,  and  he  another, 
and  both  the  good  which  we  desire  to  accom- 
plish will  be  attained,  while  we  shall  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  our  efibrts  in  this  important 
enterprise.  We  therefore  ask  every  man  who 
reads  this  paragraph,  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  get  us  one  subscriber,  and  as  many  more  as 
he  pleases. 

TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  Proposition. — To  such 
as  desire  to  embark  in  agricultural  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  our  soils  and  the  system 
now  generally  adopted  by  our  planters,  the  pro- 
position submitted  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his 
letter,  which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page,  af- 
fords a fine  opportunity.  We  sincerely  hope  he 
may  find  such  a purchaser  as  he  desires,  and 
that  the  future  numbers  of  this  paper  may  be 
enriched  with  the  result  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  country  consequently  benefited.  It  is, 
indeed,  a laudable  enterprise,  and  if  the  same 
spirit  could  be  infused  into  many  of  our  planters 
who  live  neighbors,  much  good  would  be  ac- 
complished, both  to  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Let 
our  planters  therefore  look  to  this  matter,  and 
let  a spirit  be  generally  excited  among  them, 
either  by  means  of  Agricultural  Societies,  or  by 
a rivalry  between  immediate  neighbors,  and  the 
good  effects  will  be  apparent  at  a very  early 
day. 

Smut  in  Wheat — Bommer’s  System. — We 
acknowledge,  with  much  pleasure,  the  commu- 
nication of  “H.”  of  Athens,  which  will  be 
found  in  this  number,  on  these  tw’o,  to  the  plan- 
ter, most  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and 


we  commend  it  to  their  consideration.  The  ex- 
periment with  the  wheat  is  certainly  very  satis- 
factory, and  would  seem  to  be  almost  concl  usive; 
certainly  so  for  this  season  in  that  particular  lo- 
cation, however  it  might  be  operated  on  in  other 
locations  in  other  seasons.  It  is  an  experiment 
however  easily  made,  and  should  engage,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  the  attention  of  every  planter  in 
the  country. 

We  commend  also  to  the  reader’s  attention 
(■he  remarks  of  “H.”  on  the  subject  of  Bommer’s 
method  of  making  manure,  containing  as  it 
does  a most  important  piece  of  information  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  test  the  value  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  exciting  so  much  and  such 
general  interest. 

We  are  wholy  unable  to  answer  the  enquiry 
of  “H.”  as  to  his  Berkshire  sow.  May  she  not 
be  too  fatl 

Sugar  Boiler. — Mr.  A.  Greene  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a communication  giving  a 
plan  for  a cheap  boiler,  which  he  has  te.5ted,  and 
to  which  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  read- 
er’s attention.  If  they  should  not  desire  to  use 
it  in  experiments  for  boiling  corn  stalks,  it  will 
be  found,  as  Mr.  G.  truly  remarks,  to  answer 
many  valuable  purposes  on  a farm. 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Farrar,  and 
“A  Lover  of  Good  Ham,”  are  well  wmrthy  of 
consideration,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  can  an- 
swer the  enquiries  of  Mr.  F.,  we  would  thank 
them  to  make  our  paper  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, as  they  are  subjects  in  which  all 
planters  are  to  a greater  or  less  degree  interested. 

Fine  Wheat. — Accompanying  the  subjoin- 
ed note,  was  a specimen  of  as  handsome  wheat 
as  we  have  ever  seen  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
Union.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  writer  will 
furnish,  for  our  columns,  an  account  of  the 
character  of  the  soil,  its  preparation,  time  of 
sowing,  reaping,  and,  last  though  not  least,  the 
yield — all  which  will  doubtless  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  our  readers. 

Green  County,  July  8,  18-43. 

Messrs.  Jones — Having  an  opportunity,  I 
forward  you  a sample  of  wheal  which  is  of  my 
own  culture,  and  I think  you  will  readily  admit 
it  to  be  a fine  grain,  and  if  any  wheat  is  worth 
fifty  cents  a head  this  is  the  kind.  The  wheat 
crop,  which  is  valuable,  has  been  unusually 
productive  the  present  year,  and  though  I sowed 
but  one  gallon  lacking  a pint,  I am  willing  to 
show  it  against  any  other  wheat  (of  this  State,) 
either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

In  haste,  yours,  &c. 

A Planter. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FORMED. 

We  notice  with  much  pleasure  from  the  Ma- 
dison Miscellany,  that  an  Agricultural  Society 
has  been  formed  in  Morgan  county — a sign 
which  we  hail  with  much  pleasure,  as  the  dawn 
of  a new  era  in  the  prosperity  of  Morgan  coun- 
ty. There  is  no  county  in  the  State  where 
the  benefits  of  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  more  quickly  perceived,  or  more 
lasting  in  its  effects,  than  Morgan. 

Scraped  horse  radish  made  into  a syrup,  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  hoarseness. 


UTILITY  OF  LOCUSTS,  CROWS  AND  BLACK- 
BIRDS. 

The  appearance  of  Locusts  in  many  parts  of 
the  Middle  States  this  season,  in  great  numbersj 
has  elicited  the  following  communication  frc  m 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  which  v.m  clip  from  the  Bal- 
timore Patriot. 

“Mr.  Editor — You  have,  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  many  of  your  readers,  heard  much  of  the  in- 
jury done  by  locusts  wherever  they  have  ap- 
peared. Some  have  even  attributed  to  them 
the  death  of  human  beings,  (all  romance,  by  the 
bye,  as  they  have  no  means  by  which  they  can 
cause  death  or  any  personal  injury  to  human 
beings;)  others  say  they  kill  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, &c.,  but  I have  not  seen  one  item  of 
credit  for  the  good  they  do;  and  that  the  account 
may  be  fairly  stated,  that  a just  balance  may  be 
struck,  permit  me  to  give  you  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger;— 1st.  The  locust  sa^es  the  farmer  a 
vast  amount  of  corn,  &c.  as  food  for  pig  and 
poultry — for,  during  the  locust  season,  no  pig  in 
pasture,  or  turkey  or  chicken  will  touch  corn, 
or  any  other  food  than  the  delicious  locust.  2d. 
During  the  locust  season,  the  crow  and  the  black 
bird  wil  not  pull  up  the  corn.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  your  readers,  but  it  is  a fact,  that 
these  birds  only  pull  up  the  corn  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  grub  worm,  who  would  have 
cut  it  (ihe  corn)  at  any  rate,  even  though  the 
crow  or  black  bird  had  not  touched  it.  Well, 
the  crow  and  black  bird  being  supplied  with 
abundance  of  the  papa  or  grub  of  the  locust, 
as  they  emerge  from  the  ground,  will  not  touch 
the  corn.  True,  the  grub  worm  is  left  to  per- 
form his  avocation,  and  as  the  crow  and  black 
bird  have  not  lessened  their  numbers  this  year, 
the  farmers  will  have  to  look  out  next  year  for 
terrible  havoc  from  this  enemy  of  corn,  wher- 
ever the  locust  have  appeared  this  year.  These 
facts  ought  to  prevent  farmers  from  destroying 
crows  and  black  birds.  They  only  seek  the 
grub  or  cut  worm,  and  if  they  do  pull  up  a few 
blades  of  com,  they  do  it  only  to  get  at  the  worm 
which  would  have  cut  them  down  at  all  events.” 


CULTIVATE  SMALL  FARMS. 

The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chronicle  has  the 
following  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject, 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
planters. 

There  has  lately  been  considerable  emigra- 
tion from  New  York  to  Virginia,  mostly  of  ag- 
riculturists, who  find  their  account  in  selling 
their  own  well  ordered  fields  for  a high  price  and 
buying  Virginia  lands  which  have  become  cheap 
solely  from  bad  husbandry.  Many  of  the  far- 
mers of  Dutchess  county.  New  Yorir,  have  sold 
their  farms  for  one  hundred  d®llars  per  acre, 
and  purchased  farms  in  Virginia  for  three  or 
four  dollars  per  acre,  which  they  expect  to  make 
in  a short  time  as  valuable  as  the  lands  they 
sold. 

‘One  mode,’  says  the  Baltimore  American, 
‘by  which  the  Northern  farmers  improve  the 
wornout  lands  in  Virginia  is  to  make  small 
farms.  The  system  of  large  plantations  in  the 
Southern  States  has  resulted  in  deteriorating 
whole  tracts  and  districts  of  country.  Bad  til- 
lage is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  a system.  The  farmer  or  planter  who  en- 
deavors to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  fertility  in 
his  lands  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  acres, 
only  extends  the  evil  which  he  would  escape 
from,  and  adds  to  the  amount  of  his  labor  with- 
out securing  a corresponding  return  of  profit.’ 

There  are  truths  here  laid  down  which  South- 
ern farmers  do  not  give  proper  heed  to.  When 
will  they  learn  to  cultivate  less  land  and  culti- 
vate it  welll  The  system  now  generally  pur- 
sued is  about  as  wise  as  would  be  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  should  attempt  to  teach  one 
hundred  boys  himself,  or  the  scholar  who  should 
undertake  to  learn  every  thing.  We  believe 
our  farmers  begin  to  see  the  evil.  The  sooner 
they  set  about  correcting  it  the  better  for  them- 
selves and  the  country. 
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Gestation  in  Animals. — In  a recent  Ger- 
man publication  ofgreat  research  and  accuracy, 
the  period  ofge.ilation  and  incubation  in  nearly 
all  the  domesticated  animals  is  given,  irom 
which  we  .select  a few'. 

Animal.  Shortest  per’U.  Mean  per’d.  Longest  per’d. 

Mare,  322  days,  347  days,  419  days. 
Go  tv,  ‘240  “ 283  “ 321  “ 

Sow',  109  “ ll.‘>  “ 143  “ 

Ewe,  146  “ 154  “ 161  “ 

According  to  the  report  of  M.  T'ei.ssier,  of 
Paris,  who  had  charge  of  the  experimental 
farm  established  by  the  government  of  France, 
of  582  mares  which  received  the  male  but  once, 
the  shortest  period  was  287  days,  and  the  long- 
est 419,  making  the  extraordinary  difference  of 
132  days. 

The  most  sati.sfactory  experiment  w'ith  cows 
on  record,  is  that  made  by  order  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer, in  which  the  gestation  in  no  less  than  764 
cows  was  carefully  noted.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  shortest  period  in  which  a live  calf  was 
produced  was  220  days,  but  no  calf  produced  at 
a less  period  than  •242  days  could  be  raised. — 
The  longest  period  of  gestation  was  313  days. 
From  Lord  Spencer’s  tables,  as  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  it 
appears  that  314  cows  calved  belbre  the  284th 
day,  and  310  calved  after  the  285th  day;  so  that 
the  probable  period  of  je.station  in  the  cow  must 
be  fixed  at  284  or  285  days. 


Land  in  Sight. — We  believe  that  there  has 
not  been  a time,  since  the  general  tumble  down 
of  prices,  and  the  consequent  agricultural  dis- 
tress, when  the  prospect  of  relief  was  so  fair  as 
at  present.  Farmers  have  been  gradually,  but 
certainly,  surmounting  their  difficulties,  and  al- 
ready they  begin  to  breathe  more  freely.  Dri- 
ven to  retrenchment  and  economy,  what  at  first 
seemed  an  evil,  is  found  to  have  been  a positive 
good  to  all  classes  of  society;  and  if  the  severe 
lessons  the  community  have  been  taught,  have 
their  proper  effect,  we  shall  find  many  days  of 
prosperity  are  yet  before  us.  Debts  heedlessly 
contracted,  and  without  any  rational  expecta- 
tions of  meeting  them,  were  the  great  cause  of 
our  personal  or  individual  difficulties.  The 
farmer  has  been  slowly  working  his  way  out  of 
these;  and  now  better  prices  for  his  produce  is 
coming  to  his  aid,  to  complete  the  work.  We 
would  not  intimate  that  the  prices  of  1837  are 
to  be  expected.  They  ought  not  to  be  desired, 
as  they  are  inconsistent  with  a healthy  and  safe 
condition  of  things;  but  every  thing  indicates  a 
gradual  restoration  of  confidence,  and  prices 
that  will  be  remunerating.  We  now,  as  a na- 
tion, sell  more  than  we  buy;  our  manufactories 
are  getting  into  successful  operation;  new  mar- 
kets are  opening  for  our  agricultural  products; 
specie,  instead  of  gewgaws,  is  flowing  in  upon 
us;  money  is  becoming  plenty  for  those  who 
have  any  thing  to  purchase  it  with;  and  there  is 
a general  feeling  that  the  “dark  day”  is  at  last 
passed.  W e have  only  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  past;  to  see  our  way  clear  before  us;  and  as 
a nation  or  as  individuals,  to  purchase  nothing 
we  do  not  need,  and  to  pay  down  for  what  we 
do  purchase,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that 
if  we  do  not  become  rich,  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  incur  the  disgrace  of  repudiation. — Al.  Cult. 


The  Working  Mechanic. — We  cannot  say 
too  much  in  behalf  of  the  working  mechanic, 
who  constantly  is  striving  to  make  himself 
known,  not  only  in  becoming  a proficient  in  his 
business,  but  who  is  every  day  raising  himself 
to  eminence  by  the  course  of  his  habits.  A 
young  man  who  has  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  his  character  and  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  for  his  elevation  in  the  world,  can,  not- 
withstanding, arrive  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
greatness,  to  the  most  elevated  ranks  in  the 
community,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  highest 
grade  of  national  honor.  And  while  we  re- 
mark thus,  we  are  happy  to  place  to  the  credit 
of  the  mechanic,  the  fact  that  he  ranks  with  that 
class  of  citizens  who  are  the  most  likely,  with 


judicious  management,  to  become  the  welcome 
possessors  of  American  popularity  in  ev'ery 
grade  and  form  it  assumes.  Roger  Shermam 
was  once  seated  upon  the  shoemaker’s  bench, 
with  his  lap-stone  upon  his  knees,  and  it  was 
there,  doubtless,  that  he  first  ruminated  upon 
his  first  adventures.  Are  you  a young  me- 
chanic? Determine,  at  once,  to  trace  his  histo- 
ly',  and  resolve  to  make  yourself  a greater  man 
even  than  Roger  Sherman. — Farm,  and  Aleck. 


Facts  for  Cotton  Planters  of  Georgia. — 
Will  not  the  planters  of  Georgia  encourage  the 
use  of  bagging  made  from  Cotton?  Listen  to 
these  facts  and  decide  for  yourselves. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1839,  by  the  published  sta- 
tistics, was  from  Georgia  163,000,000  pounds. 
Averaging  the  bag  at  400  pounds,  this  made  the 
crop  407,500  bags;  this  required,  at  5 yards  per 
bag,  2,037,500  yards,  Avhich  at  20  cents  per 
yard  is  ^'407,500.  If  the  bagging  made  from 
cotton  be  used  in  place  of  hemp,  every  dollar  of 
this  money  is  retained  in  the  State;  whereas 
with  the  use  of  hemp,  every  dollar  is  carried 
out  of  it,  except  the  small  items  of  transporta- 
tions and  commissions.  For  safety  sake  we 
may  say  that  S300,000  of  this  amount  is  taken 
away  from  the  State  entirely. 

Again,  to  manufacture  this  bagging,  each 
yard  requires  two  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  which 
makes  an  amount  of  4,077,000  pounds.  JN^ow 
if  we  use  hemp  bagging,  we  add  j ust  this  amount 
annually  to  the  supply  from  the  crop  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
demand  just  so  much.  Suppose  we  convert  it 
into  bagging,  we  furnish  a new  demand  for  that 
amount;  in  other  words,  we  withdraw  from 
market  that  amount,  diminish  that  portion  of 
the  supply — reduce  the  crop  so  much,  Avhich  at 
400  pounds  per  bag,  is  10,192  bags,  and  thereby 
increase  so  much  the  demand  for  our  cotton.  In 
addition  to  the  large  amount  of  cotton  thus  con- 
sumed, there  is  also  a considerable  quantity 
converted  into  rope  and  twine.  Will  not  the 
farmers  study  these  faits  and  take  the  hint? — 
Read  this  article  again  and  see  how  you  like 
my  suggestions.  May  not  we  reduce  the  price 
of  bagging  to  16  or  17  cents,  if  we  encourage 
entirely  our  own  manufactures  in  making  it, 
and  save  commissions,  profits  and  freights  now 
made  by  commission  merchants,  and  ships  and 
steamboat  owners.  Putnam. 

Southern  Recorder. 


Labor. — Whence  originated  the  idea  that  it 
was  derogatory  to  a lady’s  dignity,  or  a blot  upon 
female  character,  to  labor?  and  who  was  the 
first  to  say,  sneeringly,  “Oh,  she  works  for  a li- 
ving?” Surely,  such  ideas  and  expressions 
ought  not  to  grow  on  republican  soil.  The  time 
has  been,  Avhen  ladies  of  the  first  rank  were 
accustomed  to  busy  themselves  in  domestic  em- 
ployment. Homer  tells  us  of  princess  who 
used  to  dr  iw  water  from  the  springs,  and  Avash 
with  their  own  hands  the  finest  of  the  linen  of 
their  own  respective  families.  The  famous 
Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her  atten- 
dants; and  the  Avife  of  Ulysses,  after  the  seige 
of  Troy,  employed  herself  in  Aveaving  until  her 
husband  returned  to  Ithaca.  And  in  later  times, 
the  wife  of  George  III.  of  England,  has  been 
represented  in  hemming  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
while  her  daughter  Mary  sat  in  a corner  darning 
stockings.  Few  American  fortunes  will  sup- 
port a woman  Avho  is  above  the  calls  of  her  fa- 
mily; and  a man  of  sense,  in  choosing  a com- 
panion to  jog  Avith  him  through  all  the  up-hills 
of  life,  would  sooner  choose  one  who  had  to 
Avork  for  a living,  than  one  who  thought  it  be- 
neath her  to  soil  her  pretty  hands  with  manual 
labor  although  she  possessed  her  thousands. — 
To  be  able  to  earn  one’s  living  by  laboring  Avith 
her  OAvu  hands,  should  be  reckoned  among  fe- 
male accomplishments;  and  I hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  none  of  my  country  wo- 
men will  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 
they  are  better  versed  in  usefulness,  than  they 
are  in  mental  accomplishments. — Selected. 


To  Cure  a Snake  Bite. — Mr.  Pi.  who  has 
lived  many  yearsin  the  South  aa  here  rattlesnakes 
have  ev'er  been  exceedingly  troublesome,  caus- 
ing frequent  and  sudden  deaths,  reports  the  fol- 
loAving  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  the  bite:  Put 
about  a tea  spoon  full  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
(^Saltpetre')  into  AA'arm  milk,  or  Avhen  this  is  not 
convenient,  into  water,  and  after  it  is  properly 
dissolved,  let  the  patient  drink  it  and  relief  will 
soon  folloAA'.  This  is  perfectly  Homoepathic,  or 
in  a little  more  learned  style,  similia,  siniilibus 
curantur,  or  in  plainer  style,  “a  hair  of  the  dog 
AA'ill  cure  the  bite. — Tcnn.  Ag. 


Horn  Distemper. — A “Practical  Farmer” 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  while  he  admits  that 
the  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  good, 
asserts  the  use  of  hot  brimstone  as  still  better 
for  the  horn-ail.  He  puts  one  spoonful,  boiling 
hot,  into  the  cavity  just  betvA'een  the  horns. 


Good  Farming. — “Sambo,  is  }'our  master  a 
good  farmer?”  “O  yes,  massa  fuss  rate  farmer; 
he  make  two  crops  in  one  year.”  “How  is  that 
Sambo.”  “Why,  he  sell  all  his  hay  in  de  fall 
and  make  money  once;  den  in  de  spring  he  sell 
de  hides  of  de  cattle  dat  die  for  Avant  of  de  hay, 
and  make  money  tAvice.” 

AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  July  18. 
Cotton — Since  our  notice  of  the  market  in  our 
report  of  the  4th,  the  business  amongst  our  cot- 
ton dealers  has  been  to  a A'erj'  limited  extent. — 
The  receipts  have  been  very  trifling  and  the 
stock  on  hand  is  very  much  reduced.  We  give 
the  folloAving  as  the  present  selling  rates,  viz: — 
inferior  to  ordinary  4|  ® 5,  middling  to  middling 
fair  54  ® 6,  fair  to  good  fair  and  choice  6|:  i® 
6|  cents. 

Money — Checks  on  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston  cannot  be  had  at  less  rate  than 
i ^ cent  premium.  Central  Bank  notes  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  sales  have  been  made  as 
low  as  7 ^ cent  discount.  State  6 ^ cent 
Bonds  AA  ould  bring  75  cents,  and  8 cent  Bonds 
92  (®  93  cents. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Union  Point,  Grebne  Co.,  G.i.,  ) 
Juiy  SSth,  1843.  ) 

Messrs.  Editors — I have  noticed  in  the  15th 
No.  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  an  article  over 
ihe  signature  of  “A  Lover  of  Good  Ham,”  set- 
ting forth  the  necessity  of  our  raising  our  own 
bacon;  and  though  I agree  with  him  in  the  first 
and  second  instances,  viz;  that  we  should  raise 
our  own  pork,  and  that  the  Georgia  public  are 
grievously  imposed  upon  by  drovers  in  the 
article  of  “Berkshires,”  &c.” — still  I cannot 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  no 
pure  blooded  Berkshires  in  Georgia.  It  is  true 
that  the  country  is  flooded  with  a spurious  breed. 
purporting  to  be  Berkshiies,  which  are  in  fact 
but  a remote  cross  of  that  breed.  I fully  concur 
with  the  writer  of  that  article  in  censuring  the 
cupidity  of  the  western  drivers  in  thus  palming 
a mixed  breed  upon  their  neighbors,  and  in  de- 
precating the  credulity  of  the  too  unsuspecting 
Georgians  in  sufllering  themselves  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon.  But  there  are,  nevertheless, 
among  us  some  of  the  stock  as  pure  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Berkshire  county,  England.  Col. 
John  Bonner  of  White  Plains,  in  this  county, 
has  a choice  lot  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
breeding  sows,  and  three  boars,  of  the  “simon 
pures.”  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
stock  once  or  twice,  and  can  assure  “A  Lover 
of  Good  Ham”  that  there  are'animals  among 
them  whose  hams,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
beautiful  proportions,  would  tempt  his  appetite 
even  if  he  was  unusually  fastideous.  But  as 
he  may  want  proof,  I will  give  the  reasons  why 
I believe  them  to  be  the  pure  blooded  Berk- 
shires; First,  they  excel  any  hog  I ever  saw  in 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  tractable  dispo- 
sition, and  eapability  of  fattening;  second,  they 
have  all  the  marks  attributed  to  the  pure  bloods 
by  breeders  both  in  this  country  and  England; 
and  thirdly,  because  several  of  them  came  from 
Berkshire  county^  Englamd;  and  of  those  not  im- 
ported, he  has  full  and  authenticated  pedigrees, 
running  back  to  the  imported  stock,  from  such 
men  as  C.  N.  Bement,  A.  B.  Allen,  and  Messrs. 
A.  &.  G.  Brentnall;  men  whose  names  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments. These  facts  I received  from  Col.  Bon- 
ner himself,  and  I presume  he  will  substantiate 
them  if  called  upon.  I have  heard  of  other  lots 
of  Berkshires  in  this  and  one  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  but  these  I have  seen,  and  I am  fully 
convinced  that  if  there  are  any  pure  blooded 
Berkshires  in  the  United  States  these  are. 

But  I am  making  this  communication  longer 
than  I intended.  My  design  was  simply  to  con- 


vince your  correspondent  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  fact  assumed,  viz;  that  all  the  h..gs  pur- 
porting to  be  Berkshires,  in  Georgia,  were  a 
mixed  breed.  By  the  way,  Messrs.  Editors, 
would  you  not  be  conferring  a favor  upon  the 
farming  community  generally,  if  you  would  re- 
quest of  Col.  B.  to  give  to  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  rearing  Berkshires;  his  manner  of 
rearing,  fattening  them,  &e.;  their  adaptedness 
to  our  climate;  together  with  such  other  facts 
concerning  them  as  maymake  their  merits  more 
extensively  appreciated?  I am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  all  who  will  try  them,  (I  mean  the 
pure  bloods,)  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  “a 
multicaulis  speculation.” 

Traly  yours,  J.  M.  G. 

THE  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  looking  over  the  2d  No- 
of  your  very  neat  and  most  excellent  Southern 
Cultivator,  a few  days  since,  I observed  an  ex- 
tract from  a paper  of  mine,  “upon  the  Improv- 
ed Culture  of  Cotton,”  taken  from  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  of  February  last.  At  your  permis- 
sion, gentlemen,  I avail  myself  of  the  earliest 
leisure  moment  from  the  duties  of  my  profes- 
sion, to  correct  a most  erroneous  impression, 
which  I conceive  that  extract,  in  its  present  iso- 
lated position,  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
minds  of  your  numerous  readers.  That  ex- 
tract, embracing  as  it  does  simply  the  modus 
operand!  of  the  system  of  culture  by  which  my 
cotton  was  grown  the  last  year,  which,  together 
with  the  caption — “ifow?  to  make  a large  Cotton 
Crop"' — placed  this  improvement,  and  my  ob- 
ject in  the  time,  labor  and  trouble  sacrificed  in 
its  accomplishment,  in  rather  a ridiculous  light 
before  the  sober  and  reflecting  planter.  Such 
planters,  and  their  influence  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  our  country,  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
and  hail  the  appearance  af  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator, as  the  harbinger  of  better  days  than  those 
of  the  multicaulis,  mvUibolis,  and  fancy  stock 
humbug,  the  pestiferous  influence  of  which  has 
swept  over  our  land  like  an  Egyptian  blight- 
Such  men  are  the  patrons  of  light  and  know- 
ledge in  agriculture,  they  reason  from  cause  to 
eflect;  give  them  the  truth,  the  simple  and 
whole  truth,  with  all  the  conditions  of  any  im- 
provement, and  they  act  upon  the  impulse  of  a 
wise  and  proper  reflection.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  improvement,  their  views  are  liberal, 
and  their  motives  patriotic.  Thus  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a purely  unsophisticated  judgment,  in 
determining  the  merits  of  a great  national  agri- 
cultural improvement,  however  brilliant  the 


success  in  the  end  accomplished.  They  coolly 
and  dispassionately  take  up  the  premises,  and 
if  they  discover  there  a deep  laid  and  broad  ba- 
sis, sufficiently  immoveable  to  sustain  the  su- 
perstructure, though  infinitely  beyond  the  ken 
of  even  previous  imagination,  they  will  accord 
to  it  a most  cordial  approval.  There  is  a pre- 
sumptive evidence,  at  least,  which  the  mind  of 
the  honest  and  generous  hearted  planter  recogni- 
zes in  the  fact,  that  science  is  the  governing 
principle  here,  the  improvements  of  which  upon 
the  destiny  of  man,  within  the  last  half  century, 
have  accomplished  more  than  all  the  bruts  force 
of  the  previous  fifty  centuries  of  the  world’s 
age. 

Do  not  suppose  me,  gentlemen,  ambitious  to 
secure  the  precipitate  credulity  of  a single  plan- 
ter, in  the  advantages  of  this  improvement;  all 
that  is  asked  for  it  is,  an  attentive  and  patient 
hearing  and  a fair  trial:  to  such  planter  rew-ard 
is  certain,  and  to  such  only.  In  collecting  and 
grouping  together  these  leading  principles  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  so  prominently  and  ad- 
mirably held  forth  by  Davy,  Liebig,  and  the 
Cultivator,  (Albany,)  and  in  adjusting  them  to 
the  economy  and  great  ability  of  the  cotton 
plant,  let  me  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I have  bee^ 
actuated  by  a higher  and  a holier  motive  than 
the  sordid  object,  in  the  abstract,  of  “a  large 
cotton  crop!”  I'his  is  certainly  the  result,  and, 
in  part,  the  planter’s  reward,  which,  however,  I 
have  ever  regarded  as  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  improvement.  In  its  proper  place,  in 
my  first  paper,  you  may  observe,  that  my  object 
in  these  experiments  has  not  been  to  augment 
the  crop  of  cotton,  either  per  hand  or  per  the 
aggregate,  already  too  great,  but  by  an  entirely 
new  and  improved  system  of  culture,  predicated 
upon  the  principles  of  a scientific  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  to  curtail  the  immense  capital  en- 
gaged, under  the  destructive  system  of  the  coun- 
try, in  its  production,  to  one-third  its  present 
enormity.  If  1 shall  succeed  in  demonstrating 
this  fact,  my  determined  object,  which  my  ex- 
periments the  past  season  have  more  than  rea- 
lised, I shall  have  accomplished  yet  another 
step  in  this  interesting  improvement,  and  that 
not  the  most  important. 

Again,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
nor  will  the  merest  tyro  in  the  profession  of  ag- 
riculture, that  the  land  thus  treated,  (as  per  de- 
tailed) after  yielding  the  handsome  reward  to 
the  industry,  care  and  perseverance  of  the  plan- 
ter, of  some  3000  to  5000  pounds  of  a superior 
staple  per  acre,  will  be  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent  upon  its  natural  state.  The  soil  thus 
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improved,  the  primary  object  of  the  system  will 
be  found  the  next  year,  superiorly  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  corn;  requiring  simply  the  surplus 
cotmn  seed  of  the  previous  crop,  with  the  same 
treatment  otherwise,  to  insure  a yield  of  50  to 
75  ! mshels  per  acre.  The  treatment  of  the  suc- 
ceeding two  year.?,  first  in  small  grain,  giving 
an  equally  large  yield,  and  last,  which  com- 
pletes the  cyclus  of  rotation,  to  lie  one  season 
in  the  state  oi’  fallow,  will  each  add  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I have  neither 
time  nor  space  at  present  to  enter  more  minute- 
ly into  this  most  interesting  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  sketch,  however,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate my  object  in  the  institution  of  these  expe- 
riments. 

A short  reply  to  your  editorial  commenda- 
tion and  I have  done.  It  has  not  appeared  sur- 
prising to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  result  of  my 
experiments  should  ‘-seem  extravagant”  to  you 
in  your  office,  when  I have  seen  planters,  men 
too  of  experience  and  extended  observation,, 
from  Baker  county  in  your  own  State,  and  oth- 
ers Irom  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, and  the  great  Mississippi,  while 
standing  in  the  midst  ot  my  cotton,  to  express 
even  greater  reluctance  in  according  their  as- 
sent, though  looking  upon  the  well  proportioned 
weed,  yielding  its  thousands  per  acre.  An  op- 
tic entertainment  this,  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  the  rapids  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  or  their  coun- 
terpart, Jefferson’s  Rock,  which  that  great  man 
declared  to  be  worth  a voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic. N.  B.  Cloud,  M.  D. 

Alabama,  July  15,  1843. 

P.  S.  You  wull  probably  be  told,  gentlemen, 
by  some  ad  captandum  planters,  whose  specula- 
tive temperaments  have  induced  them  to  grasp 
at  the  “golden  fleece”  wuth  impure  hands,  “that 
they  have  tried  this  system  and  it  will  not  an- 
swer.” Ask  such  men  if  they  have  complied 
with  the  conditions,  and  believe  them  not.  1 
will  here,  in  a very  few'  words,  inform  you,  and 
the  friends  of  improvement,  that  I have  cotton 
now  growing  upon  pine  land,  a fair  experiment, 
the  present  very  unfavorable  season,  treated 
precisely  to  the  letter  as  detailed  in  No.  2,  that 
was  topped  on  the  lOth  inst.  six  feet  high,  and 
so  entirely  interlocked  the  wide  way  as  to  for- 
bid the  further  use  of  the  horse  hoe  or  sweep. — 
Upon  a single  stalk  of  this  cotton,  and  it  not 
better  than  others  around  it,  I counted  on  the 
same  day,  (10th,)  upwards  of  300  bolls,  blooms 
and  squares— they  literally  hang  upon  the  limbs 
in  tresses — and  this  cotton  has  yet  75  days  to 
mature.  Think  you  the  same  success  may  not 
be  attained  m Carolina  and  Georgia'?  I tell 
you  that  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
American  farmer’s  sons,  attained  by  the  stem 
maxim  of  Roman  perseverance,  ‘Nil  de.speran- 
dum,  possent  quia  passe  videntue,”  may,  under 
this  system,  grow  the  same  cotton  and  corn  up- 
on the  poor,  piney  barrens  of  Edgefield  and 
Richmond. 


If  there  is  a man  who  may  eat  his  bread  at 
peace  with  God  and  man,  it  is  that  man  who 
has  brought  that  bread  out  of  the  earth  by  his 
own  honest  industry.  It  is  cankered  by  no 
fraud — it  is  wet  by  no  tear — it  is  stained  bv  no 
blood. 


SMUT  IN  VVHEAT. 

StA.VFORDSVILLF.,  P0TN.4M  Co.,  ) 

July  28,  1843.  5 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  paper  of  the  19ih 
inst.  has  just  come  to  hand-  in  which  I find  a 
communication  from  your  correspondent  “H.” 
of  Athens,  giving  some  account  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  soaking  seed  wffieat  in  a solution 
of  bluestone  or  strong  brine,  and  rolled  in  slack- 
ed lime,  to  which  I wish  to  add  my  experience. 
And  1 wdll  here  state,  that  the  benefits  I have 
enjoyed  by  .soaking  my  seed  wheat  in  a solution 
of  bluestone  have  been  derived  from  reading 
agricultural  papers — my  advantage  from  this 
one  piece  of  information  has  been  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  the  money  I have  ever  paid  fo'' 
agricultural  papers. 

Year  before  last  I soaked  15  bushels  of  my 
seed  wheat  in  a solution  of  bluestone,  and  sow'- 
edit  in  a field  as  far  as  it  would  go;  there  being 
G or  8 acres  of  the  field  left,  which  w'ere  sown 
with  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  the  land  in  about 
tlie  same  order,  and  the  w'heat  equally  as  wmll 
cleaned,  but  had  not  been  soaked.  The  result 
w'as,  the  wheat  that  was  soaked  was  of  good 
quali'.y  and  clear  from  blast  or  smut;  that  part 
of  the  field  sowed  with  the  un.soaked  wheat,  had 
a considerable  quantity  of  smut  in  it.  I soak- 
ed my  seed  wheat  again  last  year  in  the  same 
kind  of  solution,  and  have  a nice  crop  of  wheaj. 
with  not  a grain  of  smut  in  it  that  I have  seen. 

I did  not  roll  my  wheat  after  soaking  in  lime  or 
any  thing  else,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  tried 
the  experiment  of  soaking  their  seed  wheat  last 
year  with  entire  success. 

The  quantity  of  bluestone  used  in  this  settle- 
ment is  one  pound  to  every  five  bushels  wheat, 
and  the  plan  has  been  to  put  the  wheat  in  soak 
in  the  evening  for  the  next  day’s  sowing;  reserv- 
ing the  water  to  put  the  next  wheat  in,  and  then 
add  enough  more  water  with  its  proportion  of 
bluestone  to  cover  the  wheat.  The  best  plan  is 
to  dissolve  the  bluestone  in  a small  quantity  of 
hot  water,  as  it  is  hard  to  dissolve  in  cold  water. 
If  the  weather  should  become  wet  and  any  of 
the  soaked  wheat  not  sowed,  it  may  be  spread  in 
an  out  house  without  any  injury  till  the  ground 
gets  in  the  right  order  for  sowing  again.  I soak- 
ed some  of  my  seed  wheat  last  year  6 or  8 days 
before  it  was  sowed.  I have  no  doubt  but  roll- 
ing the  wheat  in  lime  after  it  is  soaked  is  an  ad-, 
vantage,  especially  when  the  seed  wheat  is  not 
as  thoroughly  ripe  as  it  should  be,  or  the  ground 
^he  least  out  of  order,  and  this  when  it  is  too 
wet  to  be  perfectly  friable. 

I would  advise  all  wheat  growers  who  are 
troubled  with  smut,  to  try  this  experiment  or  a 
similar  one.  The  cost  of  a trial  is  buttrifling, 
as  bluestone  costs  only  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

In  concluding  this  communication,  I do  most 
sincerely  advise  all  wheat  growers  to  have  their 
seed  wheat  thoroughly  ripe,  and  then  effectual- 
ly cleaned  with  a good  seive,  (after  being  fan- 
ned,) letting  all  the  small  grains  pass  through 
the  seive,  and  take  all  the  light  grains  that  rise 
on  the  top  off  with  the  hand.  Should  there  be 
any  cockel  in  the  wheat,  by  using  a seive  of  the 
right  description,  it  will  in  a few  years  be  en- 
tirely eradicated. 

lam,  sirs,  yours  respectfully, 

• John  Farrar. 


Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  July  17,  1843. 

Messrs.  Jo.nes — I again  address  myself  to  my 
brother  farmers,  and  would  like,  if  I could  call 
their  attention  to  several  things  of  importance 
to  them  which,  I fear,  are  often  neglected. 

1st.  The  importance  of  taking  better  care  of 
their  stock.  I think  after  the  severe  lesson  they 
learned  last  winter,  they  will  see  the  necessity 
of  providing  more  and  better  provisions  for 
their  stock  than  has  heretofore  been  customary. 
Every  farmer  should  have  comfo.nable  shelters 
I for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  provender  enough  to 
keep  them  not  only  alive  but  in  good  order. — 
Sheliersfor  cattle  should  face  the  south,  and  be 
boarded  up  on  the  ends  and  on  the  north;  the 
roof  should  slant  to  the  north,  so  that  the  cattle 
may  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  There  should 
be  a ditch  cut  large  enough  for  the  rain  to  run 
off.  Salt  should  always  be  kept  in  reach  of  the 
cattle,  so  that  they  can  get  at  it  as  often  as  they 
want.  A good  mixture  for  cows  is,  half  salt 
! and  half  ashes. 

2d.  Farmers  should  make  all  the  m.anure  they 
can.  They  should  save  everything — soapsuds,, 
ashes,  chamber  ley,  dish-water,  dead  animals, 
leaves,  hair,  and  every  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  made  into  manure.  It  should  be  applied  to 
the  land  every  year  if  possible,  and  it  is  better 
to  manure  one  acre  well,  than  five  poorly  and 
sparingly. 

3d.  The  Cultivation  of  Corn. — 1 should  like- 
to  see  a discussion  in  your  paper  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  I think  the  old  system  of  cul- 
ture may  be  greatly  imj.roved,  as  I am  o^ 
opinion  it  should  not  be  plowed  deep,  if  at 
all,  after  it  bec-omes  breast  high.  Plowing  at 
this  time  cuts  the  roots,  thus  forcing  the  plant 
to  form  new  ones,  and  of  course  checking  the 
growth.  I hope  your  subscribers  wiU  gh'e 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  which 
calls  for  discussion,  and  as  almost  every  one 
has  a different  way  of  cultivating  this  plant.  1 
will  close  by  saying  that  manure  is  the  sheet  an- 
chor of  the  farmer. 

I remain  your  friend,  A.  O. 

Spaying  Swine — I have  seen  several  direc- 
tions given  for  spaying  swine;  none  however,  I 
think,  superior  to  mine,  which  is  as  follows:  I 
have  a crooked  stick,  in  the  form  of  the  arm 
when  half  bent,  about  18  inches  long;  to  each 
end  I attach  a string,  doubled,  about  8 or  10 
inches  long,  which  I put  in  a noose  over  the  hind 
legs,  just  above  the  hocks;  hang  them  up  head 
downward;  tie  the  mouth  to  prevent  squealing; 
let  a boy  stand  at  their  back  and  hold  the  fore 
legs.  I then  with  a sharp  knife  split  the  belly 
just  between  the  hind  four  teats,  sufficiently  to 
insert  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  draw 
out  the  pride,  and  cut  it  ofi”  with  the  knife  in 
the  right  hand;  then  with  a large  crooked  needle 
and  waxed  thread,  sow  up  the  wound  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  stick  the  needle  through  from 
outside  to  inside,  then  bring  out  the  needle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wound,  from  inside  to  out- 
side; cut  off  the  thread  sufficiently  long  to  tie; 
repeat  the  same  so  as  to  make  three  stitches; 
then  tie  them,  being  careful  not  to  draw  the 
stitches  too  tight,  and  the  work  is  done.  I be- 
lieve I can  spay  as  many  in  a given  length  of 
time  and  with  as  little  loss,  as  any  man  can  any 
other  way.  John  M.  Johnson. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  May  25,  1843. 

Albany  Cultivator. 

Laziness  travels  slow  and  poverty  thumps  his 
heels. 
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FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Office  of  tJie  ■‘•'American  Agricuiturist,”  i 
July  13,  1843.  J 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  : 

Dear  Sir: — As  you  have  expressed  an  inten- 
tent ion  of  copying  from  our  July  No.,  in  the 
“Spirit,”  the  articde  on  ,^Fine  Wool  Sheep,”  I de- 
sire to  add  a paragraph  to  it,  showing  the  addi- 
tional value  it  would  be  to  tne  country  to  adopt 
the  superior  breed  in  question,  in  the  hurry  of 
iwriting,  was  forgotten  at  the  time  ol  publica- 
tion. It  was  this  ; 

Out  of  the  twenty  millions  of  sheep  which 
are  kept  in  the  United  Slates,  I suppo.sed  eleven 
millions  Aveie  shorn,  producing  2i  lbs.  per  head, 
making  24,750,000  lbs.  of  wool  per  annum. 
Now,  by  breeding  the  finer  kinds  of  sheep,  not 
only  would  the  naZiic  of  this  large  amount  of 
wool  be  increased  9 cents  per  lb.,  making  again 
to  the  country  of  $2,227,500,  but  the  quaTitily 
also  would  be  increased  at  least  one  pound  per 
head,  which  rec.koning  the  price  at  30  cents  on- 
ly per  pound  (it  is  actually  wmrth  nearer  40 
£ents,  low  as  woolnow  is,)  would  make  anoth- 
er item  of  gain  to  the  farmers,  annually,  of 
:S3,3l)0,000!  Thus,  by  improving  the  qvMily, 
and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  quantity,  the 
value  of  the  wool  then  produced  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  food,  would  be  $5,527,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent;  and  this 
is  but  one  among  the  many  benefits  proposed  to 
the  countiy,  by  adopting  an  improved  stock,  and 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 

A.  B.  Allen. 

FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Rambouillet  Merinos. — Agricultural  pro- 
ducts ol  all  kinds  being  so  very  low  throughout 
fhe  Union,  it  has  become  quite  a desideratum 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  to  know  to  what  ob- 
jects he  can  turn  his  attention,  vrith  the  best 
prospect  of  realizing  the  surest  and  greatest  pro- 
■lit  from  his  land.  We  have  thought,  notwith- 
standing its  unprecedented  low  price,  that  the 
raising  of  a superior  quality  ol  fine  wool,  espe- 
cially on  the  hilly  lands  of  the  south  and  west, 
was  now,  and  would  continue  to  be,  one  ol  the 
salest  and  most  lucrative  branches  of  husbandry. 
We  have  accordingly  so  expressed  ourselves 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  ol  our  journal, 
and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  be  impa- 
•tient,  if  we  continue  to  advert  occasionally  to 
this  very  important  subject. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  we  see  that  there  w^ere, 
in  round  numbers,  twenty  millions  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing low  price  ol  wool  and  mutton  lor  the  past 
three  years,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there 
has  been  no  increase  among  the  flocks  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  are  now  about  the  same 
number  as  in  1840.  As  in  this  number,  lambs 
as  well  as  growm  sheep  are  included,  it  will  be 
lair  to  suppose  that  but  little  over  one  hall,  or 
say  eleven  millions,  are  shorn.  The  average 
product  ol  fleece  in  these,  we  think  w'e  may  be 
sale  in  estimating  at  2i  lbs.,  which  would  make 
24,750,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum.  The 
average  value  of  this  is  probably  21  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  amount  to  $5,287,500. — 
Now  by  producing  a superior  quality  ol  wool. 
Its  value  may  be  enhanced  full  nine  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  be  adding  to  the  income  of 
our  farmers,  no  less  a sura  annually  than  $2,- 
227,500,  which  in  these  times  of  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, would  be  felt  as  a very  desirable  and  con- 
venient increase  to  the  earnings  of  agricultural 
labor. 

Where  a mild  climate  prevails,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  increase  of  a flock  after  all 
the  fixtures  are  prepared  for  its  accommoda- 
tions, will  pay  the  expenses  of  keep  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  the  wool  shorn  from  it  will  be 
clear  gain.  Sheep  also  are  the  best  renovators 
ol  the  soil;  that  is,  by  pasturing  them  upon 
poor  or  worn  out  lands,  they  will  restore  them  to 
fertility  sooner  than  any  other  kinds  of  stock:  it 
therefore  behooves  the  farmer  and  planter  to 
consider,  with  these  double  objects  before  them, 
viz;  the  profits  of  agriculture  and  the  improve- 


ment of  the  soil,  whether  they  can  do  better  as 
one  branch  of  their  business,  than  to  keep  lOO 
to  lOiX)  sheep,  according  to  the  situation  and  the 
extent  of  their  landed  property. 

Mutton  being  but  a secondary,  and  wool  the 
paramount  object  with  the  American  farmer, 
the  best  animals  to  start  with,  or  make  improve- 
ments on  those  already  on  hand,  are  undoubted- 
ly the  Spanish  Merino.  And  here  we  have  to 
lament  the  great  deterioration  in  blood  and 
breeding,  of  those  hardy  and  inestimably  valua- 
ble flocks  which  were  imported  direct  from 
Spain  by  Col.  Humphrey  and  others,  trom  the 
years  1808  and  1811.  These  had  scarcely  over- 
come prejudice,  and  got  well  planted  among 
us,  than  our  countrymen,  true  to  their  charac- 
ter, and  despising  pedigree  and  distinct  breeds, 
and  neither  knowing  nor  caring  for  their  value, 
and  seized  with  the  conceit  that  they  couid  im- 
prove them  by  crossing,  not  only  foolishly  com- 
menced mixing  up  these  importations  by  coup- 
ling them  together  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  thus 
making,  to  use  a Spanish  expression,  a com- 
plete “olla  podrida”  (hodge  podge  mess)  of  the 
breeds,  but  in  addition  to  this,  as  it  it  were  not 
bad  enough  already,  they  must  needs  add  by  way 
of  still  further  ai.d  more  “scientific  improve- 
ment,” crosses  of  the  miserable  culls  and  off- 
scourings of  the  open-fleeced  Saxon  flocks,  im- 
ported by  a band  of  mere  mercantile  specula- 
tors, in  such  numbers  from  the  years  18'24  and 
on.*  But  thanks  to  the  good  constitution, 
strength  and  fixed  thorough  breeding  of  the  ori- 
ginal Spanish  Merinos,  let  the  improvers  do 
their  Avorst,  they  could  not  wholly  destroy  them; 
and  there  are  still  large  and  valuable  flocks 
scattered  over  the  eounlr}q  from  which  good 
ewes  may  be  selected  at  a small  cost,  with  Avhich 
those  disposed  to  go  judiciously  into  the  rearing 
of  fine  wool,  may  commence  with  the  certainty 
of  .starting  as  near  right  as  circumstances  and 
a prudent  economical  outlay  of  capital  will 
permit,  and  when  with  the  use  of  pure  breed, 
unadulterated  Merino  bucks,  they  may  go  on  in 
the  broad  road  of  improvement,  and  be  annually 
increasing  the  value  of  their  flocks,  raising  the 
standard  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
wool  produced,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
incomes  of  the  sheep  husbandmen. 

Among  those  pure  bred  flocks  from  which 
bucks  may  be  chosen,  Avith  a view  of  effecting 
this  important  purpose,  that  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  within  our  knowledge,  in  the 
United  States,  is  possessed  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Collins 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Travelling  in  Europe  in 
the  year  1839,  and  having  his  eye  occasionally 
upon  its  Agriculture  and  improved  stocks, 
among  other  things,  this  gentleman  was  struck 
with  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Spanish  Me- 
rino, composing  the  celebrated  royal  flocks  kept 
at  Rambouillet,  in  France,  about  40  miles  trom 
Paris.  He  accordingly  determined  to  procure 
a small  breeding  flock,  Avith  a view  of  raising 
bucks  to  restore  the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  our 
country  to  their  original  character  for  strength 
of  constitution,  and  weight  of  fleece,  together 
with  excellence  of  quality.  The  following  year 
he  obtained  two  bucks  and  twenty  ewes  fromjthe 
best  of  the  Rambouillet  flock,  and  brought  them 
over  to  this  country.  These  he  has  continued 
to  breed  here  with  great  success,  and  has  now  a 
fine  flock  of  their  produce,  fully  equal  to  the  ori- 
ginal importation. 

On  p.  171,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Agriculturist,  we 
gaim  a short  notice  of  these  animals;  but  the 
subject  of  the  production  of  fine  wool  in  our 
country  seems  at  present  to  be  so  important, 
that  w^e  have  thought  we  could  not  do  our  read- 
ers a greater  service  than  bringing  the  matter  up 
again  for  their  serious  consideration.  Under- 
standing, therefore,  that  Mr.  Collins  intended 
shearing  his  flock  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  Aim 
started  for  Hartford,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  previous  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  them  in  full  fleece,  and  then  in  their 
naked  forms,  as  also  some  flocks  alongside  of 
them,  of  what  may  now  be  termed  the  native 
Merino.  Altogether  we  spent  three  days  in  our 
examination,  taking  samples  of  the  wool, 


Aveighing  the  animals  and  their  fleeces,  and 
studying  their  forms,  from  the  lambs  j ust  drop- 
ped, up  to  the  lull  grown  sheep  of  a mature  age. 
The  result  of  our  observations,  and  the  informa- 
tion Ave  obtained,  AA'ith  respect  to  these  Spanish 
Merinos  from  the  royal  flocks  of  Puambouillet, 
and  the  produce  bred  from  them'in  this  country, 
is: — 

1.  They  possess  as  good  constitutions,  and 
are  as  thrifty  and  as  hardy  as  any  native  or  im- 
ported sheep  whatever. 

2.  They  attain  a great  age,  have  been  known 
to  reach  20  years,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
as  good  breeders  and  wool  producers  till  12  or 
14  years  old. 

3.  They  hatm  large,  loose  skins,  full  of  folds, 
especially  around  the  neck  and  beloAv  it,  on  the 
shoulders,  and  not  unfrequently  over  the  whole 
body;  the  wool  thickly  covering  its  surface,  the 
forehead,  cheeks  and  the  legs  clear  dOAvn  to  the 
hoofs,  giving  the  fleece  the  appearance  when 
shorn  and  spread  out  in  its  ample  dimension.s, 
of  haAing  been  taken  from  the  carcass  of  a huge 
buffalo,  rather  than  so  small  an  animal  as  the 
domestic  sheep. 

4.  The  fibre  of  the  wmol  is  very  fine,  quite 
equal  to  the  best  Merino  in  Spain,  and  is  the 
Amry  antipodes  of  that  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint is  made  by  the  manufacturer,  of  being 
harsh,  diy,  crispy  and  Aviry.  The  fleece  opens 
of  a brilliant  creamy  color  Avithin,  on  a skm  of 
rich  pink,  and  is  soft,  glossy,  Avavy  and  A'ery 
e'^en  over  the  whole  body;  isexceedinglyclo.se 
and  compact,  and  has  a yolk  free  from  gum,  and 
easily  liberated  when  it  comes  to  be  washed,  but 
which  protects  the  wool  from  the  weather,  and 
keeps  it  free  of  the  dead  ends  that  are  so  objec- 
tionable, and  that  make  so  great  a loss  in  the 
more  open  fleeces  ol  the  Saxons  and  their  cross- 
es. It  becomes  of  the  purest  white  Avhen  scour- 
ed by  the  manufacturer,  and  still  retains  its  mel- 
loAv,  oily  touch,  so  grateful  to  the  handling  of 
good  judges.  Its  felting  properties  are  beyond 
dispute,  making  it  a choice  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths  and  cassimeres. 

We  are  tolerably  familiar  Avith  the  Merinos 
imported  direct  from  Spain,  and  the  subsequent 
breeding  in  the  United  States,  and  we  find  the 
distinguished  superiority  of  the  Rambou;’:lets 
OAmr  them,  is  in  the  size  of  their  skins,  enabling 
them  to  cut  a greater  proportion  of  aa’ooI.  In 
their  form  they  resemble  the  Paular  Merinos, 
more  than  any  other  tribe  of  Spanish  sheep  that 
have  fallen  under  our  observation.  They  are 
also  from  one  tenth  to  one  fifth  larger  in  carcas.s; 
are  equally  thrifty,  hardy  and  long-live  1;  give 
more  wool  for  their  size,  and  of  a better  quality; 
and  upon  the  whole,  present  a grander  and  more 
noble  appearance.  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
Merinos  of  any  tribe  have  the  finished,  full 
round  forms  of  the  English  mutton  sheep. — 
They  have  been  bred  for  other  purposes.  Their 
flesh  is  reasonably  good  when  made  wethers, 
and  killed  at  a suitable  age,  and  their  forms  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  for  in  this  particu- 
lar we  occasionally  see  them  nearly  equal  to  a 
South  DoAvn  or  Leicester. — Amr.  AgricuUunst. 


The  Sunny  Side. — How  much  more  plea- 
sant it  is  to  the  pure  heart  to  be  good — to  kindle 
the  more  gentle  and  noble  feelings  of  our  nature 
— than  by  misrepresentations,  hints  or  dark  in- 
uendoes  to  break  into  long  established  friend- 
ship and  disturb  the  good  feelings  of  years  of  in- 
timacy. In  all  our  associations,  commend  us 
to  him  Avho  ever  presents  the  sunny  side  of  life’s 
picture  to  our  gaze;  he  who  has  always  a “plea- 
sant word  to  speak,”  and  is  ever  disposed  to  fling 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  OAmr  the  foibles  of  erring 
man.  Such  a man  we  could  wear  in  our  “heart’s 
core — ay,  in  our  heart  of  hearts.”  But  from  the 
mischief  maker,  whose  bosom  is  filled  with  a 
canker  who  knows  no  pleasure  except  that 
which  torments  others,  “good  Lord  deliver  us.’' 


A Veteran. — The  Journal  of  Commerce 
speaks  of  a horse  driven  into  Wall  street  every 
day,  which  though  forty-two  years  old,  is  a? 
surefooted,  sprightly  and  playful  as  a colt. 
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ON  THE  COMPARAriVE  ADVAATAGESop  HERDS- 

GRASS  AND  CLOVER  AS  GENERAL  IMPROV- 

ERS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Gkntli.men — I should  ni.t  have  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  rules  of  tlie  Club,  in  submii- 
tin?  my  views  in  wriling  on  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Herdsgrass  and  Cluvei', 
as  ^'■eneral  improvers  ot  the  soil,  but  for  the  in- 
vitation to  do  so,  which  was  given  to  me  at  the 
last  meeting.  With  thisapology,  I shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

That  no  extended  system  ol  improvement 
can  be  rapidly  asJ  successfully  carried  on,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  artificial  grasses,  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  will,  I presume,  be  conceded  by  all 
pre.sent. 

Manure,  which  is  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  all  soils,  should!  be  abundant  on  every 
fari.i,  anu  every  agent  which  aids  in  increasing 
the  quantity  or  quality,  without  detracting  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  whence  it  is  taken,  is  de- 
sirable, in  proportion  as  it  effects  this  object. — 
No  agents  of  this  kind,  so  susceptible  ot  extend- 
ed application,  have  yet  been  employed,  as  the 
artificial  grasses.  As  food  for  stock,  they  con- 
stitute the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  nutri- 
tious; as  covering  for  the  soil,  io  shield  it  from 
the  imno'/erishing  effects  of  the  frost  and  winds 
of  winter,  and  the  parching  sun  of  summer, 
they  cor  .^titute  the  most  complete;  as  litter  or 
soiling  i<ji  stock,  they  are  the  cheapest,  richest 
and  most  abundant;  and  as  agents  to  prevent 
the  graaual  wa.shing  away  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
raim,  none  have  been  lound  so  effectual.  So, 
that,  wh  'iher  we  use  them  as  food  for  stock, 
top-dressing  for  lands  laid  out  to  rest,  or  litter 
for  our  .stables,  farm-pens,  &c.  their  value  must 
be  admitted.  That  they,  or  some  of  them,  are 
in  general  e.ssential  to  extensive  improvement, 
will  also  be  readily  admitted;  but  the  question 
of  the  comparative  advantages  of  herdsgrass 
and  cl  iver,  is  one  that  admits  of  more  doubt. — 
W iien  land,  and  especially  tobacco  land,  is  to 
be  culti  vated  on  the  three  shift  system,  clover  is 
cei’ainiy  preferable  to  herd.sgrass,  for  the  reason, 
that  it  torms  a more  speedy  and  a more  complete 
covertng  lor  the  land,  '.vhen  laid  to  rest;  the  clo- 
ver requiring  one  year  unly  to  arrive  at  maturi- 
ty, while  the  herdsgrass  requires  several,  to  pro- 
duce such  a turf  as  is  adequate  to  any  great  im- 
pr  vema  .t.  But  when  the  four  or  five  shift 
sysie  a is  pursued,  I have  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing the  .lerdsgrass  the  preference;  and  so  far  as 
the  cobc.cco  crop  is  concerned,  1 have  never 
kno'vn  it  to  fail  on  herdsgrass  turf,  well  cultiva- 
ted, whil  ■ clover  lots  fiequently  fail  entirely, 
from  want  of  its  necessary  concomitant,  plaster, 
or  froiu  tile  ravages  ot  vermin  or  some  other 
unknown  cause.  As  a fallow  for  wheat,  I con- 
sider the  heru.sgiTss  totally  unsuitable,  on  ac- 
count o:  ih  ‘ difficulty  of  eradicating  it,  particu- 
larly 1 moist  land — while  the  clover  is  easily 
destroyed  by  summer  fallow.  Asa  forerunner 
of  corn,  I consider  the  herdsgra.ss  objectionable, 
on  account  of  the  diificulty  of  preventing  its 
growl  . among  the  youns:  corn,  and  the  addi- 
tional labor  wdiich  it  requires  to  reduce  the 
strong  turf  which  it  forms;  all  which  may  be 
partially  overcome  by  early  working.  But  it  is 
chiefly  as  a hay  crop,  and  as  a grazing  grass, 
that  I give  this  the  preference  to  all  other  meli- 
orating crops  relied  on  in  this  country.  Among 
the  many  errors  maintained  and  exploded  in  the 
agricultural  community,  there  is  not  a greater, 
than  that  a small  stock  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  farm,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  '■‘■non- 
grazing  system”  is  essential  to  improvement. — 
Under  the  mode  pursued  by  many  in  this  coun- 
try,  of  keeping  a large  .stock,  without  the  aid  ol 
the  artificial  grasses,  this  might  .seem  plausible 
enough,  but  many  enterprising  farmers  and 
planters  have  discovered,  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  artificial  grasses  cultiva- 
ted, is  the  means  of  grazing  and  keeping  stock, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  these,  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  stock,  the  facility  of  making  ma- 
nure, and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
land.  My  own  observation  has  satisfied  me, 
that  the  dung  dropped  by  cattle  running  on  land 


cultivated  on  the  three  and  four  shift  systems, 
without  the  aid  of  the  grasses,  bears  no  propor- 
tion either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  that  from 
land  laid  down  in  herdsgrass  or  clover.  As  hay, 
hfardsgrass  has  nosuperior,  whether  you  regard 
the  quantity  or  the  nutritive  qualities  ot  the 
food,  for  every  variety  ol'  farm  stock,  or  the  lit- 
ter which  it  affords  for  the  stables  and  farm- 
pens.  ere  the  herdsgrass  has  the  most  deci- 
ded advantage  ovei  clover,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  hay,  but  in  facility  of  cu- 
ring and  preserving  it  Iroia  the  effects  of  moist 
or  rainy  weather,  or  from  heat  and  mould  in  the 
shock  or  slack.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
those  w'ho  cultivate  herdsgrass,  can  always  ob- 
tain tneir  seed  at  a trifling  expense  of  time  and 
labor,  while,  as  every  tobacco  planter  knows 
who  has  tried  it,  the  clover  seed  must  either  be 
saved  at  a great  expense  of  both  time  and  labor, 
at  a very  busy  season,  or  be  purchased,  and 
thus  become  annually  a heavy  tax.  Another 
advantage  of  herdsgrass  over  clover  is,  that 
land  once  well  turfed  wdll  remain  so  tor  years, 
whi'e  clover  begins  to  decline  after  the  second 
year.  And  again,  clover  is  not  only  not  valua- 
ble for  grazing  after  the  month  cl  June,  but  ac- 
tually deleterious  to  stock,  and  particularly  to 
horses,  mules  and  sheep,  while  the  herdsgrass 
affords  fine  grazing  lor  every  variety  of  farm 
•stock  throughout  the  whole  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion ol  those  portions  of  winter  when  every  spe- 
cies of  vegetation  is  locked  up  with  snow  or 
Irost.  Farther,  the  herd^grass  when  once  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  form  a strong  turf,  even  on  land 
really  poor,  will,  in  a course  of  years,  restore  it 
to  tolerable  productiveness;  while  on  the  same 
land  clover  will  not  grow  sufficiently  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  to  produce  any  obvious  im- 
provement of  the  soil.  More  than  twenty  years 
experience  has  produced  but  little  change  in  my 
views  in  regard  to  these  grasses,  except  that  I 
am  now  persuaded  that  a judicious  system  of 
grazing  ought  to  go  with  them,  hand  in  hand. — 
The  long  practice  of  seeding  pcor,  thin  and  pipe 
clay  flats,  in  herdsgrass,  has  satisfied  me  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  lands  that  may  not 
thus  be  brought,  even  to  tobacco  heart,  and  es- 
pecially where  they  are  occasionally  inundated. 
And  1 have  long  known,  and  probably  you  all 
know,  that  thee  is  no  land  which  produces  finer 
tobacco  than  the  old  herdsgra.ss  meadow.  But 
1 have  yet  to  learn  that  any  such  land,  or  any 
other  poor  land,  has  been  restored  to  tobacco 
heart  by  the  use  of  clover  alone. 

I have  but  recently  turned  my  attention  ex- 
tensively to  the  cultivation  of  herdsgrass  on 
Bluestone,  having  from  one  or  two  failures  to 
get  a good  stand,  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  .soil.  I have  ascertained,  how- 
ever, from  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years, 
that  it  only  requires,  on  oat  land,  to  be  seeded 
thick,  immediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed 
and  before  a rain  ensues,  to  ensurea  good  stand. 
And  that  the  soft,  sandy  hills,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek,  present  at  this  time  as  good  a 
stand  as  any  close,  moist  soil  not  more  thickly 
sown. 

While  I would  most  urgently  impress  upon 
our  Club,  the  importance  of  sowing  grass  ex- 
clusively, and  especially  herdsgrass,  I am  far 
from  wishing  to  disparage,  or  enter  the  lists  a- 
gainst  clover.  Pori  am  myself  pursuing  the 
three  shift  rotation,  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  clo- 
ver; and  so  far,  have  much  cause  to  be  gratified 
at  the  result.  There  is  much  too,  depending  on 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  farm,  character  of 
the  land,  and  other  circumstances,  to  determine 
the  planter  as  to  the  expedienc}'  of  cultivating 
the  one  or  the  other.  I would  earnestly  recom- 
mend both,  but  with  my  present  views,  founded 
on  the  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I am  constrained  to  give  my  most  decided  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  herdsgrass  as  a general  impro 
ver;  and  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  I have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  eith- 
er. For  the  value  of  any  material  or  crop  used 
on  the  farm  for  improvement  to  be  fairly  estima- 
ted must  be  considered  in  all  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied;  and  in  all  these  I consider 


the  herdsgrass  as  adding  to  the  resources  of  im- 
provement, not  even  excepting  the  raising  hay 
for  market;  for  I doubt  not  that  alter  abstracting 
the  hay  crop,  the  meliorating  effects  of  the  re- 
maining turf,,  will  richly  compensate  tne  owner 
for  alt  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparation, 
seeding,  &c. 

In  tffis  part  of  the  country,  we  have  no  avail- 
able resources  for  manure  but  those  derived  from 
the  farm  and  its  appurtenances.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  marl,  lime,  plaster,  poudrette 
or  any  other  substance  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture  can  ever  be  obtained  here  suffi- 
ciently cheap,  to  justify  their  general  and  exten- 
sive use.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  cast  about 
for  some  other  material  to  supply  their  place; 
and  to  do  this,  we  must  (and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter) look  at  home,  and  here  we  may,  in  some 
measure,  help  to  check  that  constant  drain 
which  empties  our  purses  for  the  foreign  capi- 
talits  and  brings  no  corresponding  benefits  to 
ourselves. 

Vegetable  matter  mixed  wdth  animal  and 
other  substances,  must  ever  constitute  our  chief’ 
resource;  and  there  is  no  vegetable  matter  more 
valuable,  and  none  can  be  raised  in  greater 
abundance  for  the  purpose,  than  herdsgrass. — 
Our  branch  flats,  creek  bottoms,  and  lands  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  might  be  profitably  eraployed 
in  its  production.  If  it  escapes  the  w^ater,  it 
will  furnish  the  stock  with  iood,  if  inundated,  it 
will  furnish  them  with  litter.  My  own.  most 
valuable  resource  this  year  has  been  the  yield  of 
an  inundated  meadow,  mowed  and  regularly 
cured  and  stacked  in  season — furnishing  a quan- 
tity of  good  seed,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply 
of  litter.  I prefer  the  herdsgrass,  however,  for 
food,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure raised  from  the  stock  to  which  it  is  fed. 

Let  me  now,  gentlemen,  urge  some  consider- 
ations in  favor  of  the  artificial  grasses  which 
ought  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  and  the 
taste,  as  well  as  the  pride  ol  our  club.  Is  there 
not  something  humiliating  in  having  our  eyes, 
whenever  we  ride  or  walk  into  our  fields,  greet- 
ed with  the  yawning  gall,  or  the  more  hideous 
gullyl  or  meeting  by  the  wayside,  the  kine  of 
Pharaoh,  who,  having  devoured  all  the  misera- 
ble trash  and  weeds,  which  mar  the  beauty  of 
our  fields,  are  themselves  just  about  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  buzzards'?  How  do  these  scenes 
contrast  with  the  verdant  grass  springing  up  in. 
all  its  vigor  and  luxuriance,  and  clothing  our 
fields  in  its  beautiful  habiliments;  with  the  cat- 
tle of  a thousand  hills  grazing  bountifull)'  thro’ 
the  day,  and  returning  home  at  eve  laden  with 
deposites  richer  than  those  of  the  mammoth  hank, 
and  laying  their  grateful  tribute  at  the  master’s 
feet,  and  causing  his  table  to  groan  under  the 
teeming  abundance  of  milk,  butter  cheese  and 
beef? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  no  ideal  picture — it  is  in 
reach  of  every  man  who  will  adopt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  artificial  grasses,  and  avail  himself 
of  all  the  benefits  which  Avill  result  from  their 
judicious  and  economical  use. 

Should  doubts  still  remain  after  the  interest- 
ing discussion  of  this  subject  had  at  our  last 
meeting  and  what  has  come  before  us  at  this, 
they  can  only  be  solved  by  judicious  experi- 
ments of  our  own,  or  observation  of  the  exper- 
iments of  others.  Permit  we  to  state,  however, 
in  conclusion,  that  there  is  one  fact  Avhich  ought 
to  weigh  with  no  little  force  on  the  minds  of  our 
Club,  and  that  is,  that  we  know  no  instance  of 
a skilful  and  enlerprizing  farmer  or  planter  who, 
after  having  gone  fully  into  the  cultivation  of 
the  artificial  grasses,  “has  returned,  like  a sow 
that  is  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.” 
And  that  we  know  no  instance  of  a country  in 
a high  state  of  agricultural  improvement,  where 
the  artificial  grasses  are  not  regarded  as  the 
main  stay  and  the  one  thing  needful. 

■With  these  views,  gentlemen,  I must  close 
this  subject,  not,  however,  without  expressing 
my  regret  that  I have  not  had  time  to  prepare 
something  more  worthy  of  my  enlightened  au- 
ditory and  the  interesting  and  important  cause 
which  has  brought  us  together,  and  which  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  each  member  intends,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  o promote,  whether  in  his  own  im- 
mediate practice  at  home,  or  generally  through- 
out the  bOLinds  of  the  Olwh.—S ndhern  Planter 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  subject  of  legislative  aid  to  agriculture 
is  one  of  -'O  much  importance,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  occasionally  relerring  to  it. 
It  is  one  which  should  certainly  be  kept  belore 
the  farmeisolthe  state,  now  that  the  experi- 
ment made  is  in  such  successful  progress,  as 
the  friea  Is  of  agriculture  should  be  anxious  to 
ascertain  tally  the  operation  of  the  present  law, 
that  ’hey  luay  act  unJerstandingly  wnen  the 
question  for  ds  renewal  or  discontinuance  shall 
come  before  them.  That  the  legislature  will 
be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
their  opinion  of  the  matter  should  be  fully  ex- 
pressed, no  one  can  reasonably  doubt.  That 
the  present  enactment  in  favor  of  agriculture 
has  operated  most  beneficially,  we  have  as  yet 
heard  no  one  dispute.  The  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  measure;  prejudices  honestly  indul- 
ged, and  originating  in  former  errors  connected 
with  aim 'bar  aid  granted,  though  on  conditions 
entirely  different,  have  been  done  away;  and 
perhaps  no  legislative  act  of  the  last  five  years, 
can  be  named  about  which  there  is  so  little  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  all  classes,  as  re- 
specting the  one  by  which  a pittance  of  the 
State’s  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture. 

Tuere  can  be  no  question  that  the  true  cause 
of  the  eiiiciency  of  the  present  law  in  favor  of 
aiding  agriculture,  is  to  be  found  in  that  provi- 
sion wiiich  renders  it  necessary  that  the  farmer 
should  help  himself,  before'he  was  entitled  to 
expect  help  from  the  State.  Experience  in  all 
mattmi’s  of  a similar  nature,  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuals can  be  so  soon  secured,  as  by  connect- 
ing the  prosecution  of  the  object  with  personal 
conuibution.  By  rendering  it  necessary  that 
County  societies  should  be  'organized, and  should 
raise  an  amount  equal  to  that  to  which  they 
were  entitled  from  the  State,  the  subje "t  was 
brought  home  to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  bene- 
fit he  was  to  receive  made  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions. 

There  tias  been  a strange  opinion  pi  evalent 
on  this  ubjectof  aid  to  agriculture,  which  was 
that  while  all  other  classes  were  receiving  more 
or  less  ni  l or  protection  from  government,  the 
agricultural  part  alone  were  to  be  left  to  their 
own  re.sources.  The  merchant  sails  his  ships 
and  carries  on  his  trade  under  the  fostering  pro- 
tection of  the  nation;  the  manufacturer  keeps 
his  hammers  and  spindles  active  through  the 
same  influence;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  far- 
mer, he  who  furnishes  freight  for  the  one,  and 
sustenance  for  all,  shall  go  on  with  no  encour- 
agement from  the  public,  while  he  bears  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  keeps  the  wheels  of 
that  government  by  which  he  is  neglected,  mov- 
ing. This  State  has  appropriated  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year 
for  five  years,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  and 
what  is  the  result!  W e see  associations  spring- 
ing up  in  every  county  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  grant.  Public  opinion  is  directed  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture,  and  a spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  improvement  is  excited.  Cattle 
Shows  and  Fairs  exhibit  to  farmers  the  vast 
difference  between  good  and  bad  implements, 
superior  and  inferior  stock,  and  by  bringing 
farmers  in  contact  with  each  other,  do  away 
those  feelings  of  distrust  and  distance,  which 
are  too  often  operative  where  seclusion  and 
confinement  to  the  farm  prevail. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  State  should 
lend  its  aid  to  agriculture,  which  is  yearly  be- 
coming more  efficient,  and  more  deserving  of 
attention.  Scientific  and  practical  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  are  not  a less  decided 
CO  Simon  public  benefit,  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  life;  and  while  no  one  grudges  the 
sums  expended  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
as  such,  by  the  State,  the  farmer  can  fairly  de- 


mand the  extension  of  those  benefits  conferred 
at  the  present  time  by  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  agriculture,  through  the  influence  of  so- 
cieties formed  and  fostered  by  the  aid  of  the 
State.  The  sum  deman  ,ed  is  so  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  object  in  view,  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing the  granting  the  required  aid  should  have 
encountered  so  much  opposition;  and  it  can  on- 
ly be  accounted  fur  by  supposing  that  the  ob- 
jections had  nference  rather  to  the  manner  in 
which  aid  was  to  be  given,  than  to  the  granting 
of  the  aid  in  itself. 

The  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  aid 
the  cause  of  education,  has  for  it^  object  the 
elevation  of  the  mas.ses  by  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  to  all; 
it  is  to  teach  them  their  rights  and  their  duties, 
and  the  be.st  means  of  fulfilling  them;  fo  erect 
and  point  out  to  them  a higher  standard  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power  than  the  one  their  fa- 
thers were  accustomed  to  contemplate.  It  is  to 
aid  in  the  extension  of  knowledge  most  essen- 
tial to  all,  tnat  the  farmer  claims  the  aid  of  le- 
gislation. That  alone  seems  adequate  to  .spread 
the  rich  results  which  the  labors  of  science,  and 
the  experiments  the  principles  developed  have 
produced,  before  those  who  are  the  most  inter- 
ested in  them.  No  matter  what  the  subjeci  may 
be,  it  it  is  one  of  common  benefit,  commerce, 
manufactures,  education,  agriculture,  all  have 
a right  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and 
wiihout  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others,  to 
look  to  legislation  for  aid.  If  there  is  a pursuit 
more  ancient,  more  honorable,  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  public  aid  than  agriculture,  it  is  still  to 
be  pointed  out;  if  there  is  one  in  which  the 
same  sum  will  produce  greater  or  more  benefi- 
cial results,  it  is  still  to  be  shown. 

We  trust  that  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject, no  person,  certainly  no  farmer,  will  allow 
any  considerations  except  such  as  spring  from 
a regard  to  the  public  welfare,  to  have  for  a mo- 
ment a place  in  his  bosom.  All  party  feelings, 
all  narrow  and  contracted  views,  all  sectional 
or  personal  jealousies,  should  be  eschewed  at 
once  and  forever.  It  is  a subject  in  which  all 
are  intere.sted,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
its  products,  constitute  the  base  of  prosperity  to 
all  classes.  Let  the  operation  of  the  present 
law,  in  all  its  bearings  and  its  consequences,  be 
well  and  carefully  weighed;  and  when  the  time 
arrives  lor  its  re-enactment,  with  such  altera- 
tions as  experience  may  suggest,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  enlightened  legislator  will  be 
found  among  its  opponents. — Alb.  CiiUivalor. 


Blight  or  Mildew  in  Wheat,  commonly 
CALLED  Rust. — The  period  of  maturity  most 
proper  in  every  respect  for  the  cutting  of  wheat, 
has  long  been  a subject  of  discussion  among 
practical  farmers,  both  in  Europe  and  thi.s 
country.  So  long  as  wheat  was  threshed  by 
hand,  it  wasfi'und  necessary  to  let  it  ripen  fully. 
But  since  threshing  machines  have  been  gene- 
rally introduced,  this  difficulty  has  passed  away. 
It  is  now,  how  does  early  cutting  affect  the 
weight  and  quantity  of  the  grain,  and  quality 
of  flour.  In  the  summer  of  1842,  most  of  the 
pieces  of  wheat  in  my  neighborhood  were  struck 
with  rust.  I had  a small  piece  of  winter  wheat 
that  was  almost  red  with  rust,  and  it  was  yet  in 
the  milR,  the  least  pressure  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  would  reduce  the  berry  to  a pulp.  I had 
the  cradle  put  in  and  cut.  Some  of  my  friends 
said  it  would  make  good  lodder,  and  others  in- 
quired if  I was  cutting  for  the  straw,  but  I was 
firm  in  the  belief  that  I should  save  the  grain. 
I let  it  remain  in  swathe  until  the  straw  was 
quite  dry,  then  bound  and  put  in  stock  with  cap, 
and  let  it  stand  ten  days  to  cure  well,  then  drew 
it  in  and  threshed  with  machine,  cleaned  up  and 
had  20  bushels  and  8 quarts  per  acre,  weighing 
56  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  makes  good  flour, 
while  most  of  the  wheat  that  was  aflected  with 
rust  and  lell  to  ripen  was  almost  or  quite  a fail- 
ure. Perhaps  the  most  universal  rust  or  blight 
ever  known  is  that  which  fell  upon  almost  every 
acre  of  wheat  in  the  northern  parts  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  in  1840;  upon  several  thousand 


square  miles  of  a rich  soil,  as  ever  the  sun 
shone  upon,  not  one  acre  in  ten  was  worth  cut- 
ting; early  and  late  sown,  and  upon  every  grade 
of  soil,  ail  was  affected.  Had  the  farmers  of 
tho.se  wheat-growing  States,  cut  and  cured  their 
grain  in  a similar  manner,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance,  if  it  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  fully  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  the  saving  to  themselves,  and  the 
country  at  large,  would  have  been  immense;  for 
if  left  to  stand  and  fully  ripen,  as  in  that  case  it 
was,  it  is  not  worth  cutting;  when  cut  in  the 
proper  time,  the  stem  or  stalk  contains  as  much 
elaborated  sap  nearly  as  the  perfection  of  the 
grain  will  require;  but  if  this  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape as  it  will,  if  the  disease  progresse.s,  the 
berry  will  be  deprived  of  its  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  the  grain  will  be  worthless.  Jf  the 
grain  has  so  far  advanced  as  the  raw  state,  so 
called,  when  the  attack  is  first  seen,  and  cut  im- 
mediately, the  grain  will  be  as  plump  and  as 
heavy  as  if  the  rust  had  not  made  its  appear- 
ance. Thomas  Lane. 

Alarcy,  March,  1843. 

Neio  York  Farmrr. 


SEEDS. 

Every  farmer  should,  as  far  as  possible,  raise 
his  own  seeds,  as  he  will  not  only  thereby  avoid 
a considerable  item  of  expense,  but  will,  if 
there  is  proper  care  and  skill  used  in  their  pro- 
duction, have  such  as  may  be  depended  upon. — 
There  are  but  very  few  of  the  cultivated  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  of  which  the  seeds  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  production  of  plants  like 
the  original,  if  other  plants  of  the  same  family 
are  permitted  to  blossom  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
effect  which  the  fertilizing  dust  or  pollen  of 
flowers  has  on  the  germs  or  seeds,  when  different 
varieties  are  placed  so  near  each  other  that  in- 
termixture takes  place.  It  is  in  fact  a real 
cross,  as  distinct  as  that  of  animals,  and  with 
as  decided  results.  For  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter,  we  must  refer  to  Professor  Lindly’s 
work  on  Horticulture,  or  Roget’s  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  Every  farmer  or  gard- 
ener is  aware  that  apples  or  peaches  raised  from 
seeds,  are  rarely  like  the  fruit  that  produced 
them;  that  melons,  squashes,  &c.,  are  apt  to  mix 
01' degenerate,  and  that  where  several  varieties 
of  corn  are  planted  together,  intermixture  is 
certain  to  take  place.  We  had  a fine  opportu- 
nity of  veri tying  this  last  result  two  years  since, 
when  we  cultivated  some  twenty  four  or  five 
varieties  of  corn  in  a field,  as  an  experiment,  to 
test  the  period  of  ripening  qualities,  &c.,  and 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  different  co- 
lors and  qualities  were  blended,  was  both  curi- 
ous and  instructive.  In  purchasing  seeds  from 
our  agricultural  seed  stores,  farmers  are  very 
frequently  disappointed  in  the  plants  produced, 
a disappointment  frequently  owing  to  there  not 
having  been  sufficient  care  taken  while  growing 
the  seeds,  in  preventing  the  possibility  of  inter- 
mixture. Beets  ma}''  be  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  as  perhaps  there  are  more  fail- 
ures in  these  seeds,  and  more  instances  of  de- 
generacy with  these  than  any  others.  It  may  be 
considered  a rare  instance  of  good  fortune,  if  the 
rnan  who  purchases  blood  beet  seeds,  does  not 
find,  when  they  grow  up,  that  his  roots  are  a 
coarse,  unpalatable  article,  of  some  shade  be- 
tween red  and  white,  or  perhaps  yellow,  and  ut- 
terly unlike  what  he  expected.  We  have  found 
that  this  result  has  been  prevented,  if,  when  the 
seed  beets  are  set  out,  and  the  stalks  shoot  up, 
we  examine  them,  and  select  for  preservation 
those  plants,  the  stems  of  which  are  of  a deep 
red  color;  or  vvhen  while  or  yellow  are  desired, 
selecting  the  purest  of  the  kinds,  and  destroying 
the  others  at  once.  Planting  for  seed  at  such 
distances  that  the  intermixture  will  not  take 
place  in  the  way  pointed  out,  Avill  also  secure 
the  seed  from  deterioration;  but  this,  except 
with  professed  seed  growers,  is  not  always  con- 
venient. The  best  way  to  keep  the  varieties  of 
early  cucumbers,  summer  and  other  squashes, 
&c.,  when  groAvn  as  farmers  usually  produce 
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them  in  their  gardens,  is  to  allow  those  that  set 
the  earliest,  and  of  course  neaiest  the  root,  to 
remain  ibr  seed.  Experience  sliows  that  these 
are  less  liable  to  crossing  and  degeneracy  than 
those  that  set  later,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  num- 
ber of  other  blossoms  teing  smaller,  and  the 
danger  of  the  fecundating  pollen  being  trans- 
ported by  flies,  bees,  &c.,  proportionably  less. — 
One  thing  is  clear,  seedsmen  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful as  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds  they  put  in  the 
market.  Carelessness  as  to  the  kind,  or  the  pu- 
rity, has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  these  necessary  establishments, 
without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  agricul- 
ture should  reach  the  elevated  position  we  tiust 
it  is  yet  destined  to  reach  in  this  country. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


RULES  FOR  BREEPING. 

Although  there  is  a great  discrepancy  ol  opin- 
ion upon  some  portions  of  the  mysterious  art 
of  breeding,  the  following  precepts,  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists 
in  Europe,  Professor  Cline,  are,  we  believe, 
universally  received  as  established  doctiines 
amongst  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  know; 
although  dame  nature  sometimes  amuses  her- 
self in  setting  at  naught  the  most  ingenious 
theories  of  philosopheis. 

When  the  [wofessor  objects  to  large  bones  he 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  From  the  bone  and 
muscle  strength  is  derived,  and,  we  presume, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  either,  the  greater 
will  be  the  strength  of  the  animal;  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  size;  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Cline  remarks,  they  are  generally 
found  in  an  inverse  ration.  In  some  animals  a 
much  greater  quantity,  both  ot  muscles  and 
bone,  is  condensed  into  a much  smaller  space 
than  in  others,  and  this  constitutes  the  great 
physical  difference  betw’een  the  Arabian  and 
their  descendants,  commonly  .styled  “blooded 
horses,  and  those  of  other  descriptions.  The 
ivory  of  the  blooded  horse  will  always  outweigh, 
though  it  will  never  out  measure,  the  oj-en,  po- 
rous bone  of  the  ca  t-horse.  But  where  the 
density  of  fibre  is  equal,  size  will  indicate  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  strength,  With  equal  qual- 
ity of  bone  and  muscle  then,  the  largest  animal 
will  always  be  the  most  powerful.  With  this 
commentary,  we  give  to  our  reader  the  Profes- 
sor’s opinions  [from  Mr.  Boti’s  “Southern  Plan- 
ter,”] upon  the  following  subjects; 

“Muscles.— The  muscles  and  tendons,  vvhich 
are  their  appendages,  should  be  large;  by  which 
an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with  greater  fa- 
cility. 

“The  Bones. — The  strength  of  an  animal 
does  not  depend  on  the  si^e  of  the  bones,  but  on 
that  of  the  mu.scles.  Many  animals  w ith  large 
bones  are  weak,  their  muscles  being  small. — 
Animals  that  were  imperfectly  nourished  du 
ring  growth,  have  their  bones  dispropo  tionably 
large.  If  such  deficiency  of  nourishment  ori- 
ginated from  a constitutional  defect,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  cause,  they  remain  weak  during 
life.  Large  bones,  therefore,  generally  indicate 
an  imperlection  rn  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

“On  the  Lmfhovement  ojp  the  Form. — 
When  the  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female, 
the  offspring  is  generally  of  an  imperfect  form. 
If  the  female  be  proportionably  larger,  the  off- 
spring is  of  an  improved  form.  I'or  instance, 
it  a well-formed  large  ram  be  put  to  ewes  pro- 
poriionably  smaller,  the  lambs  will  not  be  so 
well  shaped  as  their  parer.t.s;  but  if  a small  ram 
be  put  to  larger  ewes,  the  lambs  will  be  ol  an 
improved  form. 

“The  proper  method  of  improving  the  form 
of  animals  consists  in  selecting  a well-formed 
female,  proportionably  larger  than  the  male. — 
The  improvement  depends  on  this  principle: 
that  the  power  of  the  female  to  supply  her  off- 
spring with  nourishment  is  in  proportion  to  her 
size,  and  to  the  power  of  nourishment  herself 
from  the  excellence  of  her  own  constitution. 

“The  size  ot  the  fcetus  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  male  parent,  and  there- 
fore when  the  female  parent  is  disproportiona- 


bly  small,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  is  defi- 
cient, anti  her  ofispringhas  all  the  disproportions 
of  a starveling.  But  v\  hen  the  female,  from  her 
size  and  good  constitution,  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  nourishment  of  a foetus  of  a small- 
er male  than  herself,  the  growth  must  be  propor- 
tionably greater.  The  large  I'emale  has  also  a 
greater  quantity  oi  milk,  and  her  ofl'spring  is 
more  than  abundantly  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment after  birth. 

“To  produce  theraos  perfect-formed  animal, 
abundant  nourishment  is  necessary  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence  until  its  growth 
is  complete. 

“The  power  to  prepare  the  greatest  quantity 
of  nourishment  from  a given  quantity  of  food, 
depends  principally  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
lung.«,  to  which  the  organs  of  digestion  are  sub- 
servient. 

“To  obtain  animals  with  large  lungs,  cross- 
ing is  the  most  expeditious  method,  because 
w’ell  formed  females  may  be  selected  from  a va- 
net}'^  of  large  size  to  be  put  to  a well  formed 
male  of  a variety  that  is  rather  smaller. 

“Examples  of  the  Goon  Effects  ofCp.oss- 
ing  the  Breeds. — The  great  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses  in  England  arose  from  cross- 
ing with  those  diminutive  stallions.  Barbs  and 
Arabians;  and  the  introduction  of  Flanders 
mares  in  this  country  was  the  source  of  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  cart  horses. 

“Examples  of  the  Bad  Effects  of  Cross- 
ing the  Breed. — When  it  became  the  fashion 
in  London  to  drive  large  bay  horses,  the  farm- 
ers in  Yorkshire  put  their  mares  to  much  larger 
stallions  than  usual,  and  thus  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  their  breed,  by  producing  a race  ol 
small-chested,  long-legged,  large-boned,  worth- 
less animals.” — Southern  Pianicr. 


ALTERING  COLTS. 

The  treatment  of  animals  has  arrested  my  at- 
tention from  the  time  when  as  a boy,  I have 
witnessed,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  and  S. 
Carolina,  the  yeaily  collection  of  marsh  tack- 
les, calves,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  mat  king, 
branding,  cutting  out  the  lampas,  emasculating, 
docking,  &c.,  and  to  this  time  I have  hailed 
W'ith  pleasure  any  improvement,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse. 
By  degrees  1 have  seen  the  barbarous  practice 
of  burning  out  the  lampas  and  cutting  out  the 
hooks,  give  w’ay,  at  least  among  the  enlighten- 
ed, to  the  more  rational,  and  1 think  more  cura- 
tive practice  of  depletion  and  change  ol  food. 

And  now,  having  witnessed,  I am  induced  to 
describe  to  you  an  improvement  in  the  emascu- 
lation of  the  horse,  which  strikes  ms  as  being 
well  worthy  of  being  generally  known. 

When  I came  to  this  neighborhood  a few 
years  ago,  1 v/as  told  of  a man  w'ho  performed 
the  operation  without  Being  the  horse  in  any 
way,  and  I am  free  to  confess  that  I thought  it 
wms  a mistake;  but  now,  to  me,  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, although  it  yet  appears  strange.  Being 
at  the  house  of  a friend  on  Saturday  last,  I had 
an  opportunity  ot  seeing  the  performance  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

A three  year  old  colt,  with  a simple  bridle  on, 
wms  backed  into  the  corner  of  a worm  rail  fence, 
where  he  was  held  by  a youth  of  sixteen,  with- 
out any  other  restraint  than  the  bridle  and  fence. 
The  operator  approached  the  animal  wdth  the 
same  calm  sang  froid  that  an  old  bee-master 
handles  a hive  w'hich  he  is  about  to  rob  of  its 
honey;  going  to  the  right  side,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  bag  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
laid  open  one  testicle,  and  separated  it  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  did  the  same  with  the  oth- 
er, and  so  left  them  wntfiout  any  ligature;  he 
then  enlarged  the  opening  in  the  envelop  skin  so 
that  all  the  blood  which  came  might  freely  fall 
off;  a spoonful  of  lard  and  salt  was  then  laid  in 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  coagulated  blood 
on  the  parts,  and  he  was  then  unbridled  and 
turned  loose.  During  the  operation,  there  were 
no  great  efforts  made  by  the  horse  to  get  away, 
and  he  was  easily  held  in  by  the  bridle;  he  ap- 
peared to  incline  towards  the  operator,  as  horses 


frequently  do  when  they  are  ticked  by  the  curry- 
comb; and  once  or  twice  he  threw  up  the  near 
hind  leg  as  if  to  drive  off  a fly.  There  w^ere 
no  evidences  ol  his  suffering  pain,  sucli  as 
groaning  or  the  like.  The  man  said  he  had 
operated  on  hundreds,  and  never  lost  one,  or  had 
been  kicked  but  by  one,  and  was  successful 
with  either  old  or  young  horses.  A.  S. 

Oakland  S arm,  Cobb  co.,  Ga. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

In  our  paper  of  March  22d,  sa)'s  the  Ameri- 
can Farmei  , we  gave  an  analysis  by  Professor 
Dana,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  Indian  Com,  Rula 
Baga  and  Potatoes,  upon  which,  among  other 
things  w’e  then  i emarked: 

“This  analysis  presents  one  other  curious 
fact — it  is  this — that  while  the  corn  gives  over 
88  per  cent  of  the  fal-f arming  principles,  and  the 
potato  only  a little  over  24  per  cent;  that  in  the 
fiesh-forming  principles,  the  potato  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  corn,  the  former  yielding  2.07,  where- 
as the  latter  only  gives  1.26.” 

This  discrepancy  betw'een  the  product  of  fat 
and  of  flesh,  in  a grain  so  rich  in  nutrition  as 
that  of  com,  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  to  be 
strange,  and  hence  the  remarks  we  then  made: 
we  are  pleased  to  find  by  the  following  correc- 
tion, that  the  re.sult  as  set  down  by  Dr.  Dana,  to 
the  flesh-forming  principles  of  corn  was  errone- 
ous; but  while  we  make  thisremark,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  point  to  another  discrepancy  which 
appears  between  the  fat  forming  principles  as 
stated  in  hisnote  of  correction,  and  that  given  in 
his  communication  of  February  28th.  In  that 
communication  they  w’ere  stated  at  88.43,  in  the 
present  at  77.09,  being  a difference  of  11.34, 
just  the  one  existing  between  the  present  result, 
as  regards  the  quantum  of  flesh  forming  princi- 
ples and  that  formerly  ascribed  to  it.  This 
makes  the  aggregate  result  quadrate,  but  does 
not  account  lor  the  error  in  the  fal- forming  prin- 
ciples, as  the  Doctor  is  silent  as  to  how  it  oc- 
curred. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir — 1 ask  leave  to  correct  a material 
eiror  in  the  statement  of  the  re.sults  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  Indian  corn  which  1 send  you,  and 
which  you  published  in  your  paper  ol  March  8, 
1843. 

1.26  should  be  12.6.  Deducting  this  number, 
the  product  of  multiplying  the  nitrogen  of  corn 
by  6.20,  from  the  water  of  vegetation  and  the 
salts,  we  have  77.09. 

The  corrections  thus  made,  the  results  are — 
Fleshforming  principles — gluten,  albu- 


men, &c 12.50 

Fatforming  principles — as  gum,  sugar, 

starch,  woody  fibre.  Oil,  &c 77.09 

Water 9. 

Salts 1.31 


100. 

With  regard,  your  ob’tserv’t, 

Sam.  L.  Dana. 

Loicell,  June  10,  1843. 


Incident. — The  following  singular  incident, 
says  the  Central  N.  Y.  Farmer,  took  place  at 
Vernon  Centre,  in  this  county,  on  the  premises 
ot  Gary  Grant,  Esq.,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

h heifer  at  the  age  of  one  year  and  ten  days, 
brought  forth  a full  grown  and  very  good  pro- 
portioned calf— the  sire  of  which  w'as  not  more 
than  eleven  months  old  at  the  time  the  calf  came. 

The  above  fact  can  be  proved  by  the  affidavit 
of  respectable  citizens,  if  it  is  doubted  by  any  of 
our  readers. 


I^Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  be- 
hold a soft  and  tenaer  female,  who  had  been  all 
meekness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every 
roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous  paths 
of  iffe,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the 
comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband  under 
misfortune,  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness 
the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
{‘Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pure  Berkshires. — Either  our  correspon- 
dent, “J.  M.  G.,”  or  we  have  misconceived  “A 
Lover  op  Good  H.am;”  for  had  we  supposed 
that  he  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  pure  Berkshires  in  Georgia,  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  corrected  his  error.  Our  un- 
derstanding of  his  meaning  was,  that  those 
hogs  which  had  been  brought  from  the  West, 
by  drovers,  and  sold  in  Georgia  as  Berkshires, 
are  mixed  blood,  and  as  we  entertain  quite  the 
same  opinion,  we  of  course  did  not  dissent 
from  his  position. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  “J.  M.  G.,”  that 
Col.  Bonner  furnish  for  the  '•'■Southern  Cultiva- 
tor," such  facts  as  he  may  deem  of  value  and 
interest  to  the  farmer,  relative  to  the  value  and 
capacities  of  the  Berkshires,  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  we  should  be  pleased  to  give  his 
views  to  our  readers,  and  rve  doubt  not  they  will 
be  equally  pleased  to  obtain  the  opinions  ol  one 
who  has  so  much  experience  on  the  subject  in 
this  climate,  as  our  triend  Col.  Bonner,  and  we 
therefore  hope  he  will  favor  us  with  a commu- 
nication. 

I.MFROYED  Culture  of  Cotton. — The  reader 
will  find  in  this  number,  an  interesting  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  on  the 
subject  of  his  improved  method  for  the  culture 
of  cotton,  to  which  we  invite  attention.  In  jus- 
tice to  ourself,  we  mast  explain  to  Dr.  C.  v/hy 
it  was  that  we  only  ga\m  an  extract  from  his  let- 
ter to  the  Albany  Cultivator.  The  extract  ap- , 
peared  in  the  second  number  of  our  paper, 
which  w'as  issued  before  -we  obtained  an  ex- 
change with  the  Albany  Cultivator,  hence  we 
made  the  extract  from  another  paper,  which 
only  contained  that  portion  of  Dr.  C.’s  plan 
that  we  gave.  We  do  not  ho w^ever  regret  the 
circumstance,  as  it  has  been  the  means  ot  afford- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  Doctor  to 
our  readers  in  an  original  communication — an 
acquaintance  which  we  trust  will  be  cordially 
cultivated  by  all  parties,  and  which  Ave  doubt 
not  wffll  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive, 
and,  vre  hope,  mutually  beneficial,  for  we  flat- 
ter ourself  that  the  Doctor  will  avail  himself  of 
every  occasion  his  leisure  may  afford,  to  give 
us  the  results  of  his  experiments  lor  the  benefit  of 
our  columns. 

Agricultural  Papers,  &c. — We  need  not 
urge  upon  the  reader’s  consideration  the  plam, 
practical  suggestions  of  our  correspondents, 


JoH-N  Farrar  a.cd  “A.  O.”  They  are  told  in  a 
languacra  which  but  too  truly  discloses  their  ori- 
gin to  be  from  plain,  practical  men,  men  whose 
views  have  been  for.mel  upon  much  experience 
and  clo.se  observation,  and  they  are,  therefcrc) 
worthy  the  consideration  of  every  planter.  Es- 
pecially would  v.m  invite  attention  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  Mr.  Farrar  as  to  the  value 
of  agricultural  papers.  It  is  indeed  .strange  that 
the  great  mass  of  planters,  while  they  observe 
in  every  other  branch  of  their  business  that 
sound  maxim  which  teaches,  “when  you  have 
failed  by  one  system  try  another,  and  invoke  to 
your  aid  the  light  and  experience  of  others,”  it  is 
strange,  we  repeat,  that  the}'  should  hesitam  to 
adopt  it  in  that  most  important  of  nil  other  pur- 
suits, agriculture.  Nevertheless  it  is  true- 
most  lamentably  Uue.  Go  where  you  will  and 
you  find  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  positiv'e  destructio:i  of  the  finest 
land  on  the  globe,  and  while  the}'-  are  ready  to 
profit  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  oth- 
ers on  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  their 
interest,  they  reject  most  positively  any  sug- 
gestion about  farming,  improving  lands,  &c. 
&c.,  and  SCO  .at  the  idea  of  "book  fanning,"  as 
the  meie  speculativ'e theories  of  visionar}’  men. 
We  however  rejoice  to.  find  this  prejudice  is 
fast  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  a more 
enlightened  and  philosophical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  are  particularly  rejoiced  to  have  the 
testimony  of  such  a practical  man  as  John 
Farrar  in  support  of  agricultural  papers. 

THE  IRISH  FARMER. 

The  follo  wing  sketch  of  an  Irish  Fanner  and 
his  farm  is  from  the  Irish  sketch  book,  by 
Thackeray,  which  we  hope  may  not  pass  un- 
heeded by  our  Agricultural  readers. 

“Before  setting  out  on  our  second  day’sjour- 
ney  we  had  time  to  accompany  the  well  pleased 

owner  of  H ^town,  over  some  of  his  fields 

and  out-premises.  Nor  can  there  be  a pleasant- 
er sight  to  owner  or  stranger.  Air.  P farms 

four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his  house;  and 
employs  on  this  estate  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  persons.  He  says  there  is  full  woik 
for  every  one  of  them,  and  to  see  the  elaborate 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  land  was,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  such  an  agricultural  regiment 
were  employed.  This  estate  is  like  a well  or- 
idered  garden — we  walked  into  a huge  field  of 
potatoes,  and  the  landlord  made  us  remark  that 
there  was  not  a single  weed  between  the  fur- 
rows; and  the  whole  formed  a vast  flower-bed  of 
a score  of  acres.  Every  bit  of  land  up  to  the 
hedge-side  was  fertilized  and  full  of  produce; 
the  space  left  for  the  plow  having  afterwards 
been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its  fullest  propor- 
tion of  ‘fruit.’  In  a turnip  field  were  a score  or 
more  of  women  and  children,  who  were  march- 
ing through  the  ridges,  removing  the  young 
plants  where  two  or  three  had  grown  together, 
and  leaving  only  the  most  healthy.  Every  indi- 
vidual root  in  the  field  was  thus  the  object  of 
culture;  and  the  owner  said  that  this  extreme 
cultivation  answered  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
employment  of  all  these  hands,  (the  women  and 
children  earn  6d  and  8d  aday  all  the  year  round,) 
which  gained  him  some  reputation  as  a philan- 
thropist, brought  him  profit  as  a fanner  too;  for 
his  crops  were  the  best  that  land  could  produce. 
He  has  further  the  advantage  of  a large  stock 
for  manure,  and  does  every  thing  for  the  land 
which  art  can  do.  Here  we  saw  several  exper- 
iments in  manuring.  An  acre  of  turnips  pre- 
pared with  bone  dust;  another  with  ‘Alurray’s 
composition,’  whereof  1 do  not  pretend  to  know 


the  ingredient.-;  another  with  a new  manure  call- 
ed guano.  As  far  as  turnips  and  a first  year’s 
crop  went,  the  guano  carried  the  day.  The 
plants  on  the  guano  acre  looked  to  be  three 
weeks  in  advance  ol  their  neighbors,  and  ex- 
tremely plentiful  and  health}-.  I went  to  see  his 
field  two  months  after  the  above  passage  was 
written;  the  guano  acre  still  kept  the  lead;  the 
bone-dust  ran  the  guano  very  hard;  and  the  com- 
position was  clearly  distanced. 

“Behind  the  house  is  a fine  village  of  corn 
and  hay  ricks,  and  a street  ot  out-buildings, 
where  all  the  work  of  the  farm  is  prepared. 
Here  were  numerous  people  coming  with  pails 
of  butter-milk,  which  the  good  natured  landlord 
made  over  to  them.  A score  of  men  or  more 
were  busied  about  the  place,  some  at  a grind- 
stone, others  at  a forge;  other  fellows  busied  in 
the  cart-house  and  stables,  all  of  which  were  as 
neatly  kept  as  in  tlie  best  farm  in  England.  A 
little  further  on  was  a flower-garden,  a kitchen- 
garden,  a hot-house  ju.st  building,  a kennel  of 
fine  pointers  and  setters — indeed  a noble  feature 
of  country  neatness,  thrift,  and  plenty. 

“We  went  into  the  cottages  and  gardens  of 
several  of  Air.  P.’s  laborers,  which  were  all  so 
neat,  that  I could  not  help  fancying  they  were 
pet  cottages  erected  under  the  landlord’s  own 
.superintendence,  and  ornamented  to  his  order. 
But  he  declared  that  it  was  not  so;  that  the  only 
benefit  his  laborers  got  I'rom  him  was  constant 
work,  and  a house-rent  Irec;  and  that  the  neat- 
ness of  the  gardens  and  dwellings  was  of  their 
own  doing.  By  making  them  a present  of  the 
house,  he  said,  he  made  them  a present  of  the 
pigs  and  live  stock,  with  which  almost  ever}' 
Irish  cotter  pays  his  rent,  so  that  each  workman 
could  have  a piece  of  meat  for  his  support; 
would  that  all  laborers  in  the  empire  had  as 
much!  AVith  regard  to  the  neatness  of  the 
houses,  the  best  way  to  insure  this,  he  said,  was 
for  the  master  constantly  to  visit  them,  to  awa- 
ken as  much  emulation  as  he  could  among  the 
cottager.?,  so  that  each  should  make  his  place  as 
good  as  his  neighboFs — and  to  take  them  good- 
humoredly  to  task  if  they  failed  in  the  requisite 
care. 

“And  so  this  pleasant  day’s  visit  ended.  A 
more  practical  person  would  have  seen,  no 
doubt,  and  under-stood  much  more  than  a mere 
citizen  could  whose  pursuits  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  noble  and  useful  ones  here 
spoken  of.  But  a man  has  no  call  to  be  a judge 
of  turnips  and  live  stock,  in  order  to  admire 
such  an  establishment  as  this,  and  heartily  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  it.  There  are  some 
happy  organization  in  the  world  which  possess 
the  great  virtue  of  prosperity.  It  implies  cheer- 
fulness, simplicity,  shrewdness,  perseverance, 
honesty,  good  health.  See  how,  before  the  good 
humored  resolution  of  such  characters,  ill-luck 
gives  way,  and  fortune  assumes  their  own  smil- 
ingcomplexionl  Such  men  grow  rich  without 
driving  a single  hard  bargain;  their  condition 
being  to  ma.te  others  prosper  along  with  them- 
selves. Thus,  his  very  charity,  anotherinform- 
ant  tells  me,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  host’s 
good  fortune.  He  might  have  three  pounds  a 
year  from  each  of  forty  cottages,  but  instead 
prefers  a hundred  healthy  workmen;  or  he  might 
have  a fourth  of  the  number  of  workmen,  and  a 
farm  yielding  a produce  proportion  ably  less,  but 
instead  of  saving  the  mone}’-  of  their  wages, 
prefers  a farm  the  produce  of  which  as  I have 
heard  from  a gentleman  whom  I take  to  be  good 
authority,  is  unequalled  elsewhere.” 


“The  Great  Agricultural  Era  Coming.” 
— Under  this  head,  the  Long  Island  Star,  after 
alluding  to  the  labors  of  Liebig,  Johnston  and 
others,  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  says: 

“A  greater  advance  than  heretofore  has,  we 
understand,  been  latterly  made.  Dr.  Wm.  Val- 
entine, heretofore  better  known  in  other  depart- 
ments than  that  of  a chemist,  in  which  he  has 
been  well  educated,  and  for  which  he  has  a na- 
tural aptitude,  has  been  lately  devoting  his 
whole  attention  to  agricultural  chemistrv.  Bv 
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means  of  powerful  apparatus,  he  has  been  ana- 
lyzing soils  with  a view  to  applying  the  Lest 
means  of  lertilizing  them,  and  has  been  learn- 
ing the  means  ol  compounding  by  tueans  ol 
chemical  agents,  the  best  manures.  He  be- 
lieves, (and  other  scientific  men  believe  so  like- 
wise,) that  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  enabling 
farmers  to  manure  their  land  at  one-tenth  tne 
ordinary  expense  of  money  and  labor.  His 
discovery  has  been  patented,  and  he  has  recent- 
ly been  employed  in  laying  vats  on  the  farms 
of  Wm.  M.  Weeks  and  others,  at  Glen  Cove, 
and  is  calculating  to  extend  his  operations 
widely.” 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Valentine, 
on  the  subject  of  his  researches  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  He  explained  to  us  the  substance 
used,  and  the  manner  of  making  his  artificial 
manure.  That  it  will  prove  a powerful  fertili- 
zer, we  do  not  doubt,  and  are  glad  to  learn  that 
its  merits  are  being  put  to  a practical  test  by  se- 
veral farmers  on  Long  Island,  the  result  of 
which  will  in  due  time  be  made  public. 

We  have  received  a note  from  Dr.  Valentine, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
his  discoveries,  which  shall  have  a place  next 
month. — Albany  Cultivator. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  REASONS  WHY  LAND  SHOULD 
BE  IMPROVED.j 

More  can  be  cultivated  with  the  same  hands, 
because  tilled  with  less  hard  labor. 

Briers  and  shrubs  disappear,  and  grasses  ap- 
pear, 

Cattle  damage  the  land  and  grass  less,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  tramp  so  great  a space 
to  fill  themselves. 

Less  land  required;  less  fencing. 

Less  trotting  alter  cows  and  horses. 

Less  work  at  the  smith’s  shop. 

Fewer  whips  worn  out, 

Stronger  teams 

More  manure,  and  less  need  for  it. 

A stimulus  to  action. 

A protectioR  against  winter’s  frost  and  sum- 
mer’s heat. 

A good  example  to  children  and  neighbors. 

Keeps  off  sheriffs  and  buzzards. 

Stops  emigration. 

Produces  money  for  books,  and  time  for  read- 
ing. 

Surplus  time  and  money  for  erecting  build- 

gs. 

Also  school  houses  and  churches. 

Produces  time  to  travel,  to  lecture  on  econo- 
my and  preach  the  gospel. 

Produces  sociability  and  hospitality. 

Makes  a paradise  of  a barren,  plenty  out  of 
poverty,  a blessing  out  of  a curse. 

The  barn  is  filled,  the  dairy  is  filled,  the  purse 
is  filled,  and  the  soul  is  filled  with  gratitude. 

If  the  reader  will  reflect,  he  will  discover 
that  the  number  of  good  reasons  why  the  far- 
mer should  improve  his  land,  is  almost  innu- 
merable.— Albany  Cultivator. 


Curious  Result. — A friend  has  shown  to  us 
some  scions,  which  he  has  just  received  froni  a 
gentleman  on  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  which  produce 
apples  partly  sweet  and  partly  sour.  This  sin- 
gular production  was  brought  about  in  this 
manner.  A bud  was  taken  from  an  apple  tree 
producing  sour  fruit,  another  from  one  produc- 
ing sweet;  the  two  buds  were  neatly  cut  into 
halves,  and  a half  of  each  kind  joined  together, 
forming  a bud  which  was  inserted  in  the  stock 
as  usual. 

We  have  often  heard  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ducing two  distinct  varieties  of  fruit  in  the 
same  apple,  but  we  have  doubted  it,  and  though 
our  information  appears  to  come  now  from  n 
very  respectable  source,  we  are  rather  incredu- 
lous, though  such  a thing  may  be  possible.  It 
is  easily  tested  and  we  hope  the  point  will  be 
seltled.  Our  friend  thinks  to  test  by  getting  the 
two  kinds  of  fruit  from  the  scions  sent  him,  but 
whatever  fruit  they  may  produce  will  prove  no- 
thing, unless  there  is  proof  ol  their  origin.  We 


have  seen  of  i;atiirdl  fruit  s eel  and  sour  biiit 
in  the  stme  a]  pie.  We  advi.je  him  to  be  thor- 
ough in  his  ex]  liment  and  begin  with  the 
bud. — Bos  on  CuL  iLo'oi . 


TO  KIJ.L  WEEDS. 

Is  there  an\  manuic  u.at  vtill  kill  vseeds?  is  a 
question  riut  umrequendy  • ru.  "W  ill  nitiate  of 
soda,  or  nitrate  cl  ammonia,  or  guano,  or  urates? 
1 hat  such  questions  should  be  a.skeu,  piuves 
one  thing  at  least,  that  there  is  a general  desire 
to  knowiiow  tt  extirpate  veeas.  We  wish  we 
could  add  that  they  also  indicate  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  muiments  at  least  of  vegetable 
physiology. 

VVeeds,  l>ke  other  |.  lants,  have  each  iheii  pe- 
culiar con.- tiiution,  pi  eler  certain  kinds  of  lood, 
amt  perish  on  the  application  of  others.  We 
have  .seen  a pouna  ol  nitrate  of  soda  adminis- 
tered to  a fceakale  plant  without  visible  eflect; 
half  an  ounce  would  probably  destroy  a Rhodo- 
dendron. Common  stable  manure  is  ptejudicial 
to  Cunherous  plants,  and  in  overdoses  will  kill 
them;  an  oak  feeds  greedily  upon  it.  So  it  is 
with  weed.s.  Excessive  doses  of  salt  will  de- 
stroy all  ordinary  vegetation,  weeds  included, 
but  promote  the  growth  of  asparagu;  in  a most 
remarkable  degree,  thus  proving  itself  to  be  a 
poison  to  one  plant  and  a nutiitious  food  to  an- 
other. But  salt  cannot  be  used  in  large  doses 
to  extirpate  weeds  generally,  because  some,  like 
the  asparagus,  may  flourish  under  its  action, 
and  most  crops  will  certainly  be  destroyed  by  it. 
Professor  Henslow  succeeded  in  destroying 
moss  and  rveeds  on  gravel  walks,  by  means  oi 
c®rrosive  sublimate,  green  vitriol,  and  blue  v-i 
triol,  especially  the  last.  But  corrosive  subli- 
mate destroys  every  living  form  of  vegetatioii, 
as  well  as  the  weeds;  and  the  two  sorts  of  vitriol 
have  no  permanent  action,  encouraging  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  many  sorts  of  plants,  and  so 
promoting  the  vegetation  of  weeds  rather  than 
destroying  it. 

In  practice,  these  chemical  agents  can  only 
be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  cer- 
tam  special  cases,  such  as  the  asparagus,  which 
thrives  under  doses  of  salt,  which  kills  most 
other  plants;  or  as  tobacco,  which  feeds  greedi- 
ly upon  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
would  destroy  any  ordinary  vegetation.  In  gen- 
eral, we  must  look  to  other  means  for  ridding 
ourselves  of  troublesome  weeds,  and  we  .shall 
find  those  means  in  industry  and  common  sense. 
The  two  separate  are  good  things,  but  they  are 
better  mixed  together.  The  plain  and  obvious 
rule  is  to  pull  wmeds  up  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
and  while  still  in  the  state  of  seedlings.  Then 
every  plant  that  is  removed  is  effectually  de- 
stroyed, and  leaves  no  young  ones  behind  it. — 
Any  boy,  at  half-a-crown  a w^eek,  can  be  taught 
to  distinguish  them,  and  if  the  plan  is  persevered 
in,  there  will  very  soon  be  nothing  for  the  boy 
to  do.  Strict  attention  must,  however,  be  paid 
to  their  thorough  extirpation  when  young;  it 
will  not  do  to  pull  up  almost  all,  and  to  leave 
the  remainder  to  seed;  for  in  that  case  the  labor 
has  to  be  all  gone  over  again. — Gard.  Chron, 

Salting  and  Preserving  Butter. — We  an- 
nex a receipt  upon  this  subject,  and  will  take 
this  occasion  to  say,  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
a good  one,  though  we  should  prefer  one  we 
have  used  and  knoio  to  be  good.  The  paragraph 
below  states  that  butter,  packed  away  as  therein 
directed,  will  keep  ten  years.  Upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  we  cannat  speak  from  any  know- 
ledge of  our  own;  but  with  regard  to  the  time  it 
will  keep,  put  away  agreeably  to  the  receipt  we 
shall  give,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  advisedly, 
as  our  butter  was  potted  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  when  opened  for 
use,  in  the  month  of  December  following,  as 
when  first  made,  having  preserved  all  its  rich- 
ness of  flavor. 

We  took  six  ounces  of  fine  Liverpool  blown 
salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  after  pulverizing  the  whole,  so 
as  to  make  a fine  powder,  we  incorporated  it 
with  the  butter,  after  the  buttermilk  had  been 


thoroughly  woiked  out,  at  the  rate  of  ure  ounce 
to  the  pound,  then  packed  it  away  in  stone  jars, 
the  tops  of  which  we  covered,  first  wiiii  dean 
cloths,  and  then  with  bladders,  so  as  ;■  com- 
pletely exclude  the  air.  Thus  tre;;  tu  v.hen 
fre.sh  and  well  made,  we  have  no  hesiiation  in 
saying,  that  butter  would  keep  any  'emiable 
length  of  time,  though  we  should  be  i nwijling 
to  risk  the  opinion  that  it  would  keep,  as  main- 
tained in  the  receipt  below,  ten  yeans. 

To  Salt  Butter — Beat  well  up  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  half  a pound  of  common  salt, 
with  four  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar;  to 
every  .pound  ot  newly  made  butter,  (the  milk 
being  well  drawn  off  by  beating,)  pui  an  ounce 
of  the  mixed  powder,  incorporate  it  well;  put 
the  butler  in  pots  for  keeping.  In  about  a 
month,  not  before,  it  will  be  fitfor  use,  and  it  will 
continue  for  ten  years  as  good  as  butter  newlv 
salted. — Am.  Farmer. 


i::|=It  is  not  by  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
one  faculty — however  astonishing  the  result 
may  thus  be  obtained — that  a truly  great  mind 
can  be  reared;  nor  is  it  by  the  exclusive  cultiva. 
tion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  while  tha  of  the 
moral  feeling  is  neglected,  that  a truly  .vr^atand 
good  character  can  be  developed. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  August  2. 
Cotton—  Since  our  last  report  we  have  had  a 
very  quiet  time  in  our  cotton  market  .latil  to- 
day, when  sales  xvere  made  of  upw’aids  of  400 
liales,  at  prices  fully  J cent  lower  than  at  the 
highest  prices  since  Christmas. 

Mon  y— Checks  on  the  North  cannot  be  had 
at  any  of  our  Banks  at  a less  rate  than  i cent 
premium.  Central  Bank  notes  sell  from  9 ® 10 
cent  discount,  and  State  6 4?"  cent  Bonds  at 
from  72  m 74  cents. 
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IMPROVOMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  STOCK. 

Few  thiog.s  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
agricultural  intere.st  of  a country,  than  their 
domestic  animals;  and  any  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds,  lorms  a solid  addition  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  a nation.  For  instance, 
any  change  in  the  character  of  our  cattle,  which, 
by  adding  to  their  weight,  aptitude  to  feed,  early 
maturity,  &c.  should  give  a gain  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  their  value,  would  increase  the  worth,  of 
this  item  alone  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars. — 
That  such  an  improvement  might  be  made  on  the 
eo  nmon  stock  of  this  country,  there  are  few  in- 
tellig.mt  men  that  at  the  present  time  will  doubt. 
Facts  and  experience  are  most  conclusive  on 
this  point;  and  what  is  true  of  cattle,  will  also 
hold  true  of  all  other  varieties  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

But  while  rno.st  will  readily  admit  the  neces- 
■sity  and  practicability  ot  improvement,  there 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  among  practical 
and  well  inlormed  men  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  effecting  it.  Some  contend  that  the  only  ra- 
tional pro.spect  of  improvement  is  to  be  found 
in  inti’oducing  foreign  stock,  and  breeding  from 
thes'^,  to  thej exclusion  of  all  native  animals. — 
Tiiere  are  others  who  maintain  as  strenuously 
£hat  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  in- 
trod  ucdon  of  foreign  blood;  that  we  have  among 
ourselves,  and  in  our  own  herd.s,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  as  perfect  animals  as  any  of 
the  improved  breeds  of  Europe.  Others  assert 
that  the  truth  lies  midway  between  the.se  ex- 
treme opinions;  that  the  true  course  is  to  im- 
port valuable  animals,  if  they  can  be  obtained, 
from  abroad,  and  breed  them  to  our  most  valua- 
ble and  choice  stock,  taking  care  to  select  such 
as  are  the  best  adapted  to  produce  any  given  re- 
sult or  quality.  We  shall  examine  these  opin- 
ions in  their  order. 

Careful  and  skillful  bree.'.ing  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  improvement  in  stock,  and  this  is 
mainly  effected  by  judicious  .selections.  Color, 
form,  quality  and  disposition,  are  all  under  the 
control  ol  the  breeder.  He  can  equalize  and 
harmonize  the  whole,  or  he  can  develope  one 
point  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It  is  rare  in- 
deed, perhaps  never,  that  any  single  point  is 
found  i.i  its  highest  degree  ol  excellence,  except 
at  the  expense  ot  some  other  quality.  Thus 
ihe  taking  on  flesh  rapidly,  is  incompatible, 
Irom  the  very  nature  ol  the  case,  with  a copi- 
ous secretion  of  milk;  and  the  deepest  and  best 
milkers  ol  the  herd,  may  usually  be  set  down  as 
the  most  raw  boned,  not  to  say  worst  looking  of 
the  whole.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  the 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  taken  in  the  food  is 
of  necessity  limited,  and  it  is  impo.ssible  for  it 
to  perform  two  offices,  or  rather  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  It  c^not  go  to  the  formation  of  flesh 
and  fat,  and  y&t  be  secreted  in  the  torm  of  milk. 
The  term  best,  then,  as  usually  applied,  may  ad- 
mit ol  a different  meaning.  The  best  animal 
for  the  grazier  or  butcher,  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  lor  the  dairyman;  although  there  are  few 
deep  I'  ilkers  that  will  not,  when  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  suspended,  take  on  flesh  rapidly — a fact 
which  shows  the  incompatibility  bf  the  two. — 
The  best  animal,  or  the  one  which  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  breeder  to  produce,  is  the  one 
that  combines  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  should  be  always 
understood. 

The  number  ol  those  who  insist  that  we  are 


to  look  to  England,  and  to  the  produce  of  impor- 
tations from  that  country  alone,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  stock,  is  of  course  limited.  There 
is  something  absurd  in  the  idea  of  replacing  the 
ten  millions  of  our  native  cattle  by  imported 
ones,  or  their  progeny,  in  any  reasonable  term 
of  years.  Besides,  had  we  the  means  to  make 
the  importation,  they  have  not  the  animals  lor 
u.s.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  animals  in  England,  the  number  ol 
the  improved  animals  is  still  limited;  and  though 
cattle  to  meet  any  demcnd  might  be  supplied, 
such  as  we  should  require,  or  ought  to  require, 
could  not  be  had.  Great  changes  in  the  char- 
acter ol  the  stock  of  any  country,  demand  time. 
It  has  taken  more  than  two  hundred  years  since 
Gov.  Winslow  introduced  the  first  three  heifers 
and  one  bull  into  this  country,  to  bring  up  our 
stock  to  its  pre.‘-ent  numbers.  This  was  in  1624; 
and  time  would  enable  us  to  fill  our  country 
with  imported  stock,  were  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  such  a consummation.  As  the  question, 
however,  relates  to  present  improvement,  the 
idea  of  depending  on  importation  wholly,  must 
be  discarded. 

The  second  position,  viz:  that  we  have  in  our 
present  native  herds  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  improvement,  and  that  a recurrence  to  fo:- 
eign  improved  breeds  is  unnecessary,  is  far  more 
plausible,  and  has  a much  greater  number  ol 
supporters,  than  the  one  ive  have  just  consider- 
ed. It  is  argued,  and  truly,  that  all  the  improv- 
ed breeds  are  made  up  breeds;  that  it  is  idle  to 
seek  for  what  may  be  called  an  original  breed; 
that  the  varieties  of  domestic  cattle  are  depend- 
ing on  climate,  crosses,  or  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances on  accidental  circumstances;  that  the 
improved  cattle  of  England  have  been  bred  al- 
most within  the  memory  of  man,  from  old  vari- 
eties already  existing  there;  that  what  has  been 
already  done,  may  be  done  again,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  same  judgment  in  selecting  ani- 
mals to  breed  from,  and  the  same  skill  and  per- 
severance in  folic  wing  the  laws  ol  breeding  to 
their  results,  is  wanting,  to  produce  as  valuable 
stock  from  our  nativm  varieties,  as  has  been 
produced  from  the  native  varieties  of  England. 
We  have  purposely  stated  this  argument  in  its 
strongest  form;  because,  while  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  producing,  in  this  country,  im- 
proved breeds  equal  perhaps  in  value  to  those 
at  present  existing  in  Europe,  we  think  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  undertake  the  task,  in 
preference  to  availing  ourselves  of  the  labors 
and  skill  of  European  breeders.  To  make  our- 
selves understood,  we  will  select  the  Short 
Horns  or  Durharas,  as  the  breed  best  known, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

We  can  trace  the  Short  Horns,  as  a distinct 
breed,  to  its  originators,  Charles  and  Robert 
Collins,  some  fifty  years  since.  Others,  as  Ber- 
ry and  Coates,  co-operated  most  effectually  in 
forwarding  the  improvement  commenced  by 
them;  and  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
number  ot  breeders  of  this  stock  has  multiplied 
in  every  part  of  England.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  more  .skill  has  been  e.xhibited,  a greater  ac- 
quaintance with  the  true  principles  of  the  im- 
provement of  stock  acquired,  and  the  real  points 
that  constitute  the  value  of  animals  more  fully 
developed  in  this  case,  than  in  any  previous  in- 
stance. Scarcely  a variety  of  domestic  cattle 
can  be  found,  from  which  animals  may  not  be 
selected,  with  one  or  more  points  as  laullle.ss. 


and  as  well  developed,  as  in  the  improved  stock; 
bu’  in  most  cases,  these  valuable  points  must 
be  considered  as  accidental,  as  experience  proves 
there  is  no  certainty  of  there  being  continued  in 
their  offspring.  The  science  of  breeding  con- 
sists in  uniting  in  one  animal  as  many  ol  t'  ese 
valuable  properties  as  possible,  and  rendering 
them  constitutional  and  permanent,  so  that  they 
may  descend  to  their  progeny,  cr  so  that  the  dan- 
ger of  their  loss  may  be  avoided.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  in  the  case  ol  the  Short  Horns. 
That  their  excellencies  are  permanent,  and  fix- 
ed in  the  breed,  is  proved  by  their  invariably 
imparting  more  or  less  of  them  to  any  variety 
with  which  they  are  crossed;  that  the  blemishes 
and  faults  occasionally  to  be  found  in  them,  are 
to  be  con.sidered  as  accidental,  and  not  inherent 
in  the  breed,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  de- 
fects are  rarely  propagated  or  reproduced  in 
their  progeny.  It  has  taken  at  least  fifty  years 
to  bring  up  the  Short  Horns  to  this  point  of  ex- 
cellence; and  there  is  no  probability  whatever 
that  any  modern  skill  or  knowledge  could  mate- 
rially shorten  this  period  in  engrafting  these  val- 
uable qualities  upon  the  native  stock  of  this 
count.y,  by  simple  selection  and  breeding  from 
our  varieties  alone.  We  must,  then,  to  raise  up 
an  American  breed  from  native  stock  only,  com- 
bining as  many  valuable  qualities  as  the  Short 
Horns  at  present  possess,  employ  some  fifty 
years,  with  much  labor  and  money,  and  then 
find  ourselves  at  precisely  the  point  of  improve- 
ment where  the  English  breeders  now  are.  We 
think,  then,  that  the  advocates  of  an  exclusive 
American  breed,  or  one  produced  from  our  na- 
tive varieties,  without  reference  to  Jbieign 
stock,  are  guilty  of  as  great  an  absurdity  as 
those  who  would  rely  on  imported  stock  only, 
to  replace  with  an  improv'ed  stock  our  native 
herds. 

The  third  course  for  improvement  is  that  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  best  way  is,  to  obtain 
the  best  and  highest  bred  animals  from  abroad, 
when  such  can  be  procured,  and  breed  them  to 
our  be.st  and  choicest  native  stock,  having  re- 
ference, in  our  selection  ol  animals,  to  those 
points  we  consider  most  de.sirable  in  siock,  or 
in  which,  perhaps,  the  imported  are  the  most 
deficient.  And  this  is  the  method  to  which  we 
give  a decided  preference,  and  to  wdiich,  it  is 
believed,  we  must  resort  and  adhere,  before  any 
es.sential  change  in  the  character  ot  our  stock, 
generally,  will  be  effected. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  suppose  that  we 
are  to  regard  the  high  bred  imported  animals  as 
perfect,  and  incapable,  by  any  skill  of  breeding, 
of  further  improvement.  No  breeder,  however, 
W'ho  has  any  knowledge  of  his  profession,  will 
view’^  the  matter  in  that  light.  He  sees  in  the 
Short  Horns,for  instance,  animals  very  superior 
to  the  common  stock  of  the  country;  animals 
that  combine  a far  greater  number  of  valuable 
points,  and  are  of  consequence  a decided  im- 
provement upon  any  native  breed;  but  he  is  far 
from  looking  on  them  or  any  other  breed  of  cat- 
tle as  perfect,  or  incapable  of  further  improve- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  sees  in  these  im- 
proved breeds,  and  these  fine  imported  animals, 
the  basis  of  still  greater  improvements;  he  sees 
in  them,  what  the  labor  of  the  most  skillful  and 
careful  in  England  have  taken  fifiy  years  to  ac- 
complish; and  instead  of  going  back  to  the  point 
from  which  they  started,  he  intends  to  make  the 
highest  vantage  ground  they  have  reached  his 
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Starling  puint  m tlie  career  of  further  progress 
and  iinprovement, 

In  breeding  from  foreign  improved  stock,  it 
is  necessary  the  American  iaruier  or  breeder 
shouid  pay  particular  aitention  to  the  purity  of 
blouu,  and  the  predominating  qualities  ol  the 
animal..  The  principal  Value  ol  any  improve 
meht  in  animals,  consists  in  its  permanency; 
indeed,  this  quality  is  one  of  the  main  things 
that  marks  t ie  difference  between  the  high  bred 
imported  animal  and  some  few  of  our  native 
stock,  if  the  improvement  is  not  permanent;  if 
the  valuable  qualities  have  not  become  fixed 
and  constitutional,  there  is  no  security  that  they 
will  be  imparted  to  the  progeny,  or  that  the 
high  raised  hopes  of  the  breeder  may  not  end  in 
bitter  disappointment.  It  is  in  determining  this 
questior  of  blood,  that  the  pedigree  becomes 
important;  and  a reference  to  the  Herd  Book 
■yiii  inform  the  breeder  whether  he  may  depend 
upon  stock  possessing  the  qualities  of  their  pa- 
rent.s,  or  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  event 
whetner  that  stock  shall  possess  most  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Short  Horn  or  the  scrub.  In 
reg  rd  to  the  qualities  of  the  imported  animals 
from  which  we  expect  improvement  to  our 
herds,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  two  points 
that  have  been  sometimes  overlooked  in  making 
our  selections.  We  have  not  paid  attention 
enough  to  their  milking  properties,  or  their  abi- 
lity and  aptitude  to  labor.  The  old  Short  Horns 
W'ere  the  best  milking  breed  in  England — a re- 

Eutation  which,  as  a whole,  certainly  does  not 
elong  to  the  improved  bre^s.  That  there  are 
some  superior  milkers  among  them,  is  notori- 
ous; and  that  milking  deep  might  be  made  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  breed,  no 
well  informed  breeder  doubts.  We  very  much 
question,  however,  whether  there  is  at  this  time 
in  Europe  oi  in  the  United  States,  a herd  of  any 
improved  stock.  Short  Horns,  Herefords  or  De- 
vons, from  which  twenty  five  cows  can  be  se- 
lected, that  would  produce  as  much  butter  and 
cheese  as  the  twenty  five  native  cows  mentioned 
at  page  79  of  the  May  Cultivator,  or  that  from 
the  twelve  native  cows  mentioned  at  page  85  of 
the  same  number.*  The  reason  is  a plain  one; 
other  qualities  than  deep  milking  have  been 
principally  regarded  by  their  breeders;  beef,  and 
not  milk,  has  been  the  great  object.  That  deep 
milking  can  easily  be  bred  into  them,  no  one 
questions;  and  this  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
points  that  calls  lor  immediate  atteniion.  An- 
other point  that  lias  not  been  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to,  is  aptitude  to  labor.  In  this  country,  very 
few  instances  can  be  found  in  which  high  bred 
animals  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  labor;  but 
in  England,  Short  Horn  bullocks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke,  and,  unless  we  are  misin- 
formed, were  found  in  this  respect  inferior  to 
the  Devons  or  the  Herefords.  Indeed,  the  forms 
of  the  animals  themselves,  indicative  of  dimin- 
ished activity  and  power  of  locomotion,  would 
lead  the  observer  to  expect  such  a result;  and 
by  some  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  aptitude  to  labor  can  be  engrafted  on  this 
stock,  unless  at  the  expense  of  other  more  irn» 
portant  and  valuable  qualities, 

A question,  most  important  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  country,  is  not  unfrequently 
asked,  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  correctly 
answered;  that  question  is,  how  can  the  desired 
improvements  be  most  certainly  and  expedi- 
tiously made”?  On  this  point  we  are  fortunate- 
ly not  left  to  theory  alone;  but  we  have  the  re- 
sult of  many  experiments,  which  would  seem 
to  be  decisive  of  the  matter.  In  all  crosses 
from  a high  bred  or  made  up  stock,  with  inferi- 
or breeds,  there  is  a constant  and  powerful  ten- 
dency to  deterioration.  Habit  is  hardly  equal 
to  a contest  with  nature;  implanted  qualities, 
unless  carefully  guarded,  are  apt  to  disappear 
before  the  powerful  tendencies  of  natural  and 
constitutional  ones;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this  de- 
generacy, to  retain  all  the  old  qualities  that  are 
valuable,  and  add  new  ones  that  are  desirable, 

'In  the  dairy  of  25  cows  the  product  per  cow  was  561 
lbs.  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  of  the  dairy  of  12  cows 
the  product  per  head  was  533|  lbs.  In  both  cases  the 
cows  had  pasture  and  hay  only. 


that  requires  ail  the  skill  and  caution  of  the 
breeder.  Man  himself,  studied  physiologically, 
has  furnished  some  of  the  most  useful  lessons 
which  can  be  offered  for  the  guidance  of  the 
modern  breeders  of  animals. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  true  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  one  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
generally  adopted,  is,  lor  the  breeder  to  select  a 
full  bied  bull  of  the  kind  preferred,  possessing 
those  qualities  most  desirable,  o indicating 
that  they  are  inherent  in  the  breed.  Much  is 
depending  on  the  proper  selection  of  the  male, 
for  it  is  he  that  stamps  most  indelibly  his  char- 
acter on  the  progeny.  Asceitain  whether  the 
animals  from  which  he  is  descended,  the  parti- 
cular family,  we  mean,  are  noted  for  any  parti- 
cular quality,  and  what  that  may  be.  In  the 
same  breed,  and  of  equal  purity  of  blood,  ani- 
mals may  be  found  in  which  the  predominating 
quality  difl'ers  essentially.  Aptitude  to  fatten, 
deep  milking,  excellence  in  the  yoke,  kind 
handling,  &c.  &c.  may  not  be  prominent  in  all 
animals  of  a breed;  and  it  is  for  the  breeder  tt 
select  with  reference  to  the  qualities,  whether  ol 
form  or  color,  most  desirable.  Having  secured 
bulls  of  undeniable  excellence,  let  the  breeder 
next  select  from  his  native  stock  the  best  cows 
he  possesses,  or  that  can  be  procured — those  in 
which  the  qualities  of  easy  feeding,  deep  milk- 
ing and  kind  dispositions  appear  to  be  the  most 
strongly  marked  and  fixed,  and  breed  from  such 
cows  only,  if  he  hopes  to  effect  a permanent  im- 
provement in  his  slock.  We  ha ve  never  known 
an  instance  in  which  such  a cross  did  not  at 
once  mark  and  change  the  character  of  a stock 
for  the  better.  The  cattle  shows  and  fairs  of 
our  country  prove  that  these  half  bloods  are  far 
superior  to  the  native  stock,  in  every  case  where 
ordinary  attention  has  been  paid  to  selection  in 
breeding,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
approximated  in  form  and  value  to  the  pure 
blooded  progenitor.  In  this  first  cross  we  have 
rarely  known  the  farmer  or  breeder  to  be  disap- 
pointed; it  is  in  the  next  and  succeeding  steps 
in  the  progress,  from  which  disappointment  has 
arisen,  and  this  has  been  occasioned  by  causes 
perfectly  easy  to  explain.  How  often  have  we 
heard  it  said,  “our  first  calves  were  almost  equal 
to  the  imported  bull,  but  now  they  are  n i better 
than  old  fashioned  stock.”  And  this  was  true; 
for  they  were  nothing  but  the  old  stock.  Let  it 
be  remembeied  that  breeding  from  crosses, 
without  recurrence  to  pure  blood  always  degen- 
erates; but  where  the  first  cross  or  half  blood  is 
bred  to  a full  blood,  a half  blood  heifer  to  a pure 
blood  bull,  for  instance,  improvement  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  course  pursued  by  many,  perhaps 
most  of  our  farmers  is  this.  A native  cow  is 
bred  to  a pure  short  horn,  and  the  progeny  is  a 
fine  bull  calf.  This  calf,  a half  blood,  is  used 
for  a bull  with  his  herd  of  native  cows,  and  the 
farmer  is  surprised  to  find  such  a falling  off  in 
the  qualities  of  his  calves  from  that  of  their 
sire.  Now  the  true  course  would  be,  if  the  pro- 
geny in  the  first  instance  was  a bull  calf,  to  fit 
him  for  the  yoke  or  the  shambles;  if  a heifer,  to 
breed  her  to  a pure  blood  bull,  and  a good  calf 
might  be  considered  certain.  By  this  recur- 
rence to  pure  blood,  the  stock  will  be  constantly 
rising;  by  breeding  from  crosses  without  such 
recurrence,  it  will  be  as  certainly  sinking. — 
By  proceeding  in  the  way  here  pointed  out, 
using  full  blocH  bulls  and  the  best  native  cows, 
our  stock  as  a whole  would  be  rapidly  improv- 
ing, and  the  way  prepared  for  an  advance  on  any 
of  the  present  breeds.  ' 

But  it  may  be  doubted  by  some,  whether  any 
improvement  on  the  best  of  the  present  high 
bred  cattle,  is  possible,  and  the  idea  of  it  be 
scouted  as  an  absurdity.  “What,”  it  may  be 
said,  “talk  of  improving  a breed  by  crossing 
them  with  those  still  lower  in  the  scalel”  We 
answer  yes,  and  hope  to  show  there  is  nothing 
chimerical  in  the  plan.  For  illustration,  we 
will  again  recur  to  the  Short  Horns,  as  unques- 
tionably at  the  head  of  the  improved  breeds. — 
Breeders  have  enumerated  a great  number  of 
points  as  going  to  make  a perfect  animal;  to 
make  one  absolutely  perfect,  we  will  suppose 


that  thirty  enumerated  qualifications  a c lequi'' 
site;  that  the  Short  Horns,  as  approaci.m..^  the 
neare.st  to  this  standard,  possess  twent  . Uie 
desired  qualities;  and  the  other  variL..j.^  or 
breeds  in  a descending  ratio  down  to  our  niiive 
stock,  which  may  be  put  as  possessing  but  five 
of  these  requisites.  The  question  is,  can  an 
animal  possessing  twenty  good  points,  ue  im- 
proved by  one  possessing  only  10  or  5:  We 
answer  yes,  if  the  one  possessing  20  is  ueicient 
of  any  of  the  points  possessed  by  the  iovi  est,  or 
by  5.  20  may  be  deficient  in  hardihood  or  the 
power  of  enduring  our  seasons;  in  milking 
properties;  adaptation  to  laboi;  quality  oi  fiesh; 
or  some  other  point  or  points,  possessea  m a re- 
markable degree  by  5;  and  this  deficiency  reme- 
died by  a skilful  cross  with  5,  which  sh.rfi  en- 
graft and  fix  the  valuaile  point  on  2o,  vould 
make  it  21,  or  furnish  a decided  advance  to- 
wards animal  perfection. 

The  opinions  we  have  advanced  in  this  pa- 
per, are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  tlieory' 
alone;  experiment  has  in  a great  degiee  demon- 
strated their  correctness.  At  our  cattle  sliotvs, 
crosses  of  the  improved  breeds  with  our  native 
cattle  have  been  exhibited,  which  have  placed 
beyond  a doubt  the  possibility  of  rapkdy  im- 
proving our  slock  in  this  way,  and  by  'iK.r  su- 
perior qualities  furnishing  every  inceni.  ve  to  the 
undertaking.  But  there  must  be  no  breeding 
downwards;  every  cross  must  be  upAvards  both 
in  blood  and  in  desired  qualities.  \v'e  uo  not 
say  that  any  animals  have  yet  been  produced 
equal  to  the  finest  of  the  improved  breeds,  but 
we  believe  some  might  be  pointed  out  that 
would  not  suffer  materially  in  a comparison 
with  a great  majority  of  our  imported  animals, 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  fanner. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  it  is  to  skilful  cross- 
ing of  the  improved  pure  stocks  with  our  best 
native  animals  we  are  to  look  for  the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  permanent  iraproveBeent  of  our 
herds,  and  the  building  up  of  an  American 
breed  Avorthy  of  the  name,  the  importance  of  in- 
troducing and  preserving  animals  which  shall 
serve  as  the  basis  of  this  improvement,  ibrces 
itself  upon  us  at  once.  It  is  to  the  pure  blood 
stock  already  among  us,  or  which  may  be  intro- 
duced, that  we  must  mainly  look;  and  eA'ery 
precaution  should  be  used  by  the  breeders  of 
such  stock,  and  every  eflort  used  not  only  to 
keep  them  pure,  but  to  provide  for  their  further 
advance  by  skilful  breeding,  and  by  the  infu- 
sion of  new  blood  occasionally,  to  prevent  the 
enfeebling  and  degenerating  effects  of  too  close 
breeding.  The  breeders  of  improved  stock  can 
scarcely  attach  too  much  importance  to  pedi- 
dree,  as  in  that  alone  have  they  proof  of  the 
endurance  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals they  breed;  and  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic once  shaken  on  that  point,  or  any  deception 
practiced,  Avillbe  most  unfortunate,  as  seriously 
tending  to  check  the  improvement  of  domestic 
stock.  Men  Avho  do  not  look  at  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  are  sometimes  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  prices  paid  for  imported  or  improv- 
ed animals,  and  denounce  all  efforts  at  improve- 
ment as  speculation  or  mere  money  making. — 
We,  on  the  contrary,  vifAv  the  improvement  of 
our  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  as  an  affair  of 
national  importance,  and  think  the  public  spirit- 
ed  individuals  engaged  in  the  business  are  rich- 
ly deserving  the  approval  and  the  thanks  of  the 
agricultural  public.  If  they  are  A\'ell  paid  for 
their  labors  in  the  cause  of  improvement,  we 
shall  rejoice  at  it  most  sincerely;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  any  American  breeder  has  found 
his  purse  groAV  inconveniently  heavy,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  cattle  sales.  The  men  who  add 
as  efficiently  to  the  national  wealth  as  tliey  do, 
are,  to  .say  the  least,  entitled  to  their  share. 

Albany  Cultivator, 


InoreasijJq  the  Milk  of  Cows. — Gentle 
treatment  and  rapid  and  close  milking,  says 
the  American  Agriculturist,  will  tend  to  the 
greatest  development  of  the  milk  in  cows,  and 
the  contrary  practices  will  have  the  effect  of  ma- 
terially reducing  the  quantity. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 
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THE  MILK  CELLARS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet 
gives  some  important  ideas  on  the  advantages 
of  good  cellars  for  making  butter.  He  consi- 
ders cellars  properly  constructed,  altogether 
pr  ferable  to  spring  houses.  His  remarks  are 
foun  lei  on  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy. 
Mr.  Miller,  the  writer,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  market,  which  shows  as  much 
perfect  butler  perhaps  as  any  other  market  in 
the  Union.  His  ideas  are  the  result  of  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  in  that  vicinity 
until  it  has  become  a distinct  species,  called 
Cellar  Butter,  and  always  commands  the  high- 
est price.  All  dairymen  and  farmers  would  do 
well  to  construct  cellars  in  conformity  to  the 
plan  given  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  says, 

THE  MILK  CELLAR. 

I IS  a curious  fact,  but  by  no  means  unac- 
countable, that  in  many  parts  ot  the  country  the 
milk  ceUfir  is  superceding  the  spring  house — an 
appendage  that  has  always  been  considered  in- 
dispensaole  for  the  production  of  good  butter, 
be  the  other  qualifications  of  a farm  and  its  ap- 
purtenances what  they  might.  While  on  a visit 
to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  I had  occa.sion  to 
remark  the  excellence  of  the  butter  at  my 
friend’s  table,  when  he  replied  he  always  select- 
ed the  best  cellar  butter  at  market,  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  giving  it  as  his  firm  conviction,  that 
butter  made  in  a cellar  was  lar  preferable  to  that 
made  in  a spring  house,  its  great  recommenda- 
tion being,  in  keeping  sweet  and  good  much 
longer,  and  retaining  its  fine  flavor  and  color  to 
the  last,  which  spring  hou.se  butter  would  not  do. 
And  he  observed,  it  is  customary  to  account  for 
the  greater  price  which  some  dairymen  obtain 
for  their  butler  in  the  market,  by  saying  it  is 
cellar  hutter;  instancing  the  fact,  in  the  high 
character  of  that  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  Jackson, 
near  Newcastle,  who  never  fails  to  obtain  the 
top  price  of  the  market  lor  butter  ol  the  finest 
quality;  he  having  a cellar  that  might  be  taken 
as  a pattern  for  all  that  part  ol  the  country.  Of 
course,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  much  depends 
on  the  mode  that  is  adopted  in  the  management 
of  the  dairy,  commencing  with  the  breed  and 
feed  of  the  cows,  and  ending  with  the  manipula- 
tions ot  the  butter;  but  the  idea  is  gaining 
ground,  that  the  best  butter  is  to  be  made  in  a 
cellar,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal;  a 
remarkable  revolution  in  public  opinion  truly. 

On  reconnoitering  amongst  ray  friends,  I 
found  that  several  of  them  had  substituted  the 
cellar  lor  the  spring  house;  and  I do  not  know 
one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
except  it  be  where  the  cellar  is  dug  in  a damp 
soil,  or  has  been  most  injudiciously  opened  to 
the  well,  the  evaporation  from  which  fills  the 
room  with  constant  moisture,  which  may  be 
found  adhering  to  the  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the 
wood-work,  the  shelves,  and  particularly  the  in- 
side of  the  door,  causing  a damp  and  clammy 
feel,  and  a nauseous,  mouldy  smell,  which  the 
butter  imbibes,  to  its  lasting  injury;  indeed  no 
good  butter  can  be  made  in  such  places.  But 
another  revolution  is  taking  place,  even  among 
the  advocates  for  the  cellar:  it  is  no  longer 
thought  necessary  to  dig  the  cellar  very  deep, 
or  to  arch  it  over  with  stone  or  brick,  with  an 
air  passage  through  it  for  ventilation — a vaull 
as  it  is  more  properly  then  termed;  it  is  found 
sufficient,  if  the  cellar  be  sunk  a few  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a wide  and  shal- 
low window  on  each  side,  the  bottom  of  it  level 
wuth  the  ground  outside;  well  protected  with  a 
wire  guard  to  keep  out  vermin,  large  flies,  &c., 
and  provided  with  a close  glazed  sash,  which 
can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure,  by  lifting 
it  up  to  the  ceiling,  which  ought  to  be  no  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  windows,  so  that  the  air  of 
the  cellar  can  be  ventilated  by  opening  the 
windows  of  the  opposite  sides,  according  to  the 
way  the  wind  sets  at  the  time,  shutting  them 
quickly  when  necessery;  for  in  cold,  wiady  or 
damp  v.'eather,  the  sooner  the  windows  are  again 
closed  the  better.  Indeed,  to  the  management  ol 
the  cellar  in  this  particular,  much  of  the  success 


of  dairying  is  to  be  attributed;  cold  and  damp 
air  being  unfriendly  to  the  secretion  of  cream, 
and  its  proper  and  entire  separation  from  the 
milk.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  a bad  practice  to 
set  the  pans  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  cellar;  they 
ought  always  to  be  placed  around  on  shelves, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  and  these,  after  being 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  should  be  wiped 
quite  dry,  that  no  mouldy  evaporation  might 
take  place  to  spoil  the  butter.  The  air  near  the 
floor  of  a dairy  is  always  impure,  being  loaded 
with  acid  vapors  and  putrid  exhalations,  the 
density  of  which  confines  it  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  room;  hence  it  is,  that  the  doors  of  some 
dairies  ai’c  made  with  lattice  work,  that  the  air 
near  the  floor,  as  well  as  that  near  the  ceiling, 
might  be  ventilated  at  the  same  time;  these  lat- 
tices being  furnished  with  sliding  pannels  to  be 
kept  closed  in  bad  weather.  The  milk  cellar 
ought  always  to  have  a northern  aspect,  and  be 
well  shaded  by  trees,  not  growing  too  near  the 
windows,  so  as  to  impede  a dry  current  ol  air, 
or  to  create  a moist  atmosphere;  this  considera- 
tion being  of  more  importance  than  would  rea- 
dily be  imagined. 

Cellars  thus  constructed  and  carefully  attend- 
ed, will,  no  doubt,  supersede  the  use  of  spring 
houses  generally,  before  many  years  hav’e  pass- 
ed away,  by  which  the  business  of  the  dairy 
will  be  rendered  more  agreeable,  less  laboriou.s, 
and  far  less  inimical  to  the  health  ol  those, 
particularly  the  females,  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  attend  to  its  never  ceasing  duties. 

T.  Miller. 

Delaware,  Jane  13<A,  1843. 


Acid  in  Wood — Its  Effects  on  Salt  and 
Butter. — It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  packing  butter, 
that  it  kept  best  put  down  in  stone;  the  next  best 
is  oak  or  white  ash  firkins,  the  wood  of  which 
had  been  boiled  for  several  hours  previous  to 
working;  and  that  butter  packed  in  firkins  of 
unprepared  wood  frequently  acquire  a strong 
and  disagreeable  flavor,  which  seriously  injures 
it.  The  reason  of  this  has  not  been  generally 
understood.  Mr.  Moir  of  Scotland,  has  been 
instituting  a series  of  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  appear  to  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  matter.  He  found  that  most  kinds  of  wood 
contained  considerable  quantities  of  pyrolignic 
acid,  which  decomposes  the  salt  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  Linden  or  Basswood 
was  the  only  wood  he  found  entirely  free,  but 
the  other  kinds  he  experimented  upon,  were  ea- 
sily freed  from  the  acid  by  boiling  three  or  four 
hours,  well  pressed  under  water.  It  is  evident 
that  firkins  made  of  staves  prepared  in  this  way, 
would  be  decidedly  improved,  and  as  the  preser- 
vation of  butter  in  a sweet  and  pure  state  is  an 
important  matter  to  the  dairy  man,  we  think 
much  would  be  gained  by  a proper  attention  to 
vessels  in  which  it  is  packed.-<-)S'ai,  Courier, 


CONVENTION  OF  BREEDERS, 
(circular.) 

Albany,  June,  1843, 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York, 
desirous  that  some  fixed  principles  should  be 
established  as  the  basis  of  excellence  in  the  va- 
rious descriptions  of  farm  stock,  (without  refer- 
ence to  their  relative  merits  as  breeds,)  have  ap- 
pointed the  undersigned  a committee  with  in- 
structions to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
breeders  throughout  the  States,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a Convention  to  be  held  at  the 
Library  Room  of  the  American  Institu'e,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  during  its  i6th  annual  Fair, 
in  the  month  of  October  next,  the  day  to  be 
hereafter  noticed;  at  which  breeders  ot  stock 
and  those  interested  in  Agriculture,  are  re- 
spectfully urged  to  give  their  attendance,  with  a 
view  to  a full  discussion  of  those  forms,  quali- 
ties and  properties  which  most  conduce  to  in- 
trinsic value;  and  also  that  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  each  separate  breed  may  be  as 
closely  defined  as  possible. 

The  Society  believe  that  the  decision  of  such 


a meeting  will  offei'  to  the  agriciiliuiist  thf’  best 
information  that  can,  at  preseni  he  elicite.  . arid 
which  tney  trust  may  be  o satisfactory  to  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  breeder,  as  to  lead  to 
greater  uniformity  of  action  and  opinion,  and 
possiLlrj  become  a standaid  with  them  by  which 
to  judge  and  be  judged,  in  all  cases  of  c-.  mjieti- 
tion. 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  conimit- 
tee  hope  jmu  may  deem  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  present  at  the  propose  1 Convention, 
and  lend  to  its  discussions  the  aid  of  your  ex- 
perience and  talents. 

The  committee  will  be  obliged  by  any  sug- 
gestions, in  the  interim,  you  may  cen  ider  of 
sufficient  importance  to  he  communicated  to 
them  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Francis  Rotch,  C.  N.  Bement, 

E.  P.  Prentice,  George  Vail, 

Lewis  F.  Allen. 

13=  Editors  of  the  several  agricultural  papers 
in  the  United  States  ate  requested  to  publish  or 
notice  the  above. 


COLIC  IN  THE  HORSE. 

To  the  Editors  of  teh  Albany  Cultivator: 

In  your  number  for  May,  I notice  an  article 
on  “Colic  in  tlie  Horse,”  and  it  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  concur  with  you  most 
fully  in  regard  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the 
disease;  and  for  the  most  part  also  in  the  treat- 
ment, which,  .so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  every  re- 
spect unexceptionable;  and  I think  it  not  im- 
probable that  when  resorted  to  in  proper  season, 
will,  as  Mr.  Stewart  believes,  succeed  in  eight 
cases  out  of  nine. 

The  ninth  horse,  however,  ought  to  be  saved 
if  possible,  and  I as  freely  believe  that  this  last 
object  may  be  attained  in  every  true  case  of  colic, 
as  that  the  first  eight  will  be  saved  by  the  reme- 
dies proposed.  I cannot  agree  with  you  that  the 
first  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  fer- 
mentation, or  that  this  is  a primary  cause  of  co- 
lic, believing  it  to  be  only  one  ot  the  conse- 
quences. However  this  may  be,  I would  rather 
say  that  the  first  object  is  to  allay  the  pain— to 
relieve  that  excruciating  agony  which  is,  I ap- 
prehend, the  very  first  morbid  change  which 
takes  place  in  colic,  and  which  being  suspend- 
ed, all  other  morbid  phenomena  subside  of 
course,  unless  disorganization  of  the  intestines 
has  already  taken  place.  This  object  can  al- 
ways be  attained  by  the  proper  use  of  opium- 
exhibited  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  stimulants  advised  by  Mr.  Stewart,  The 
last,  how^ever,  I should  think  might  be  essen- 
tial when  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion and  prostration  of  strength. 

In  cases  of  much  severity,  two  ounces  of  a 
saturated  tincture  of  opium,  (laudanum,)  may 
be  given  every  half  hour,  till  the  pain  is  reliev- 
ed, and  if  the  symptoms  are  peculiarly  distress- 
ing,  three  ounces  may  be  given  once  in  twenty 
minutes. 

If  the  belly  is  distended  and  very  hard,  a mo- 
deratebleeding may  be  conjoined  with  this  treat- 
ment with  advantage. 

I have  known  8 ounces  of  laudanum  admin- 
istered in  two  hours,  with  perfect  relief  in  a 
case  of  great  severity,  when  all  other  remedies 
had  failed  of  even  mitigating  the  symptoms. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  Watson. 

East  Windsor,  1843. 

The  following  toast,  given  at  Nashville  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  is  an  exception  to  the  gener- 
al character  of  the  toasts  reported  this  year  : 

By  John  Fitzsimmons.  Washington — Prov- 
idence left  him  childles.s,  that  the  Nation  might 
call  him  Father. 

I^^Burke  once  mentioned  to  Fox  that  he  had 
written  a tragedy.  “Did  you  let  Garrick  see 
it?”  inquired  his  friend.  “No,”  replied  Burke, 
“I  indeed  had  the  folly  to  write  it,  but  the  wit  to 
keep  it  to  myself,” 
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iNSTRUCnON  iN  AGRICULTURE. 

T.'ie  extract  ..’inca  -.v'e  uelo  .v,  says  cue 
Loui.iville  Jouiiidl,  frocn  1'.  H.  Burrows’ re- 
port to  the  Lie^islature  oi'  Pennsyl  vaaia^  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  agricultural  instruction. 
It  is  a plan  uniich  contemplates  permanent 
schools  and  proles.:)ioaal  teachers.  These  may 
be  educated  men,  able  to,  give  instructions  in 
the  various  scenes  c mncctei  with  agriculture 
and  noi ticulture  m a practical  manner,  using 
the  ground  tney  occupy  lor  illusti  ation  and  ex- 
periment: 

Teachers’  Houses  AN'nL.oTs. — There  are  a- 
yetiew  teachers’  houso  provided  by  the  uis- 
tricrs.  But  t.ie  .sysmm  will  not  be  complete  nor 
the  prol'essio!!  ol'  teaching  permanent  till  tney 
are  possessed. 

Tae-teacher  is  now  a wanderer  He  engage.' 
for  a month,  a quarter  or  a halt'  year  in  one 
neighburhoo.!,  audnvx.  seasion  is  perhaps  mun  r 
a lumdrei  miles  oif.  in  pursuit  of  nis  precatioua 
sub-sistence.  * * * 

By  this  itinerant  lile,  he  either  .soon  becomes 
disgusted  witii  his  profession  and  leaves  it  tne 
lirst  opportunity,  or  loses  his  hope  and  his  ener 
gy;  an. I with  him  -inirsthe  respectability  oi  tne 
profession,  fhere  are,  it  is  true,  many  anti 
brigiit  exceptions,  but  it  is  at  the  general  rule 
and  not  the  exception  that  we  are  to  look. 

In  addition  to  the  stability  of  increased  use- 
fulness which  a permanent  and  comfortable  re- 
sidence for  cue  teacher  will  produce,  it  will  also 
be  a great  saving  to  the  districts.  A teacher 
provided  with  a comlbrtable  house  and  garden 
for  tne  whole  year,  will  certainly  demand  le.:.s 
for  his  .services  than  he  who  is  o oliged  to  board 
out  or  rent.  Being  comfortably  placed  for  the 
year,  he  will  be  induced  to  open  a private 
school,  alter  the  termination  of  free  teaching, 
(in  distiicts  where  the  public  schools  can  be  sus- 
tained but  part  of  the  year,j  and  thus  be  found 
at  his  post  wuen  the  district  school  re-opens  lor 
the  next  .-jeason.  and  will  be  enabled  to  teach  lor 
less  t:ian  il  he  were  obliged  either  to  move  his 
family  every  six  months  or  be  out  of  employ- 
ment halt  nis  tune. 

The  su’oject  of  teachers’  houses  is  here  intro- 
duced to  oiing  it  to  the  notice  of  directors,  es- 
pecially m new  counties  where  land,  is  cheap. 
They  i.il!  hnd  it  lobe  very  much  to  their  future 
advantage,  ti  they  now,  in  providing  school 
lots,  pi  " ■ Liicm  of  sufficient  size  fora  teach- 
er’s hmi-  :.ud  garden,  in  addition  to  the  school 
house  g-round. 

The  oil  j viiig,  from  Beard’s  travels  in  North- 
ern Eui'ooe,  says  the  Journal,  show  that  the 
plan  watch  Mr.  Burrows  proposes  has  been  tri- 
ed, and  >.s  no  longer  to  be  considered  an  experi- 
ment If  this  succeeds  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, where  '.he  greatest  economy  in  education, 
as  in  everything  else,  is  required,  it  certainly 
could  be  adopted  with  equal  success  here. — 
Could  houses  and  grounds  be  furnished  teach- 
ers, the  great  obstacle  to  making  teaching  a pro- 
fession would  be  removed,  and  the  intere.sts  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  public  instruction 
would  be  closely  united,  It  is  perfectly  plain 
that,  until  this  profession  be  established,  educa- 
ted men,  those  only  who  can  give  agricultural 
Instruction,  will  not  engage  permanently  in 
teaching.  Concerning  the  schools  of  Dermark, 
Mr.  Beard  says; 

“The  stranger  who  journeys  in  this  country 
cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  schools  which  he  sees  as  he  passes  from 
village  to  village.  The  parishes  are  required 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  This  is 
done  in  a variety  of  wa^fs.  In  the  first  place, 
almost  every  school  has  adjoining  to  it,  or  at 
least  not  far  from  it,  the  house  of  the  teacher, 


toge  iier  witn  ; leu  acres  of  ground  which  be- 
long la  It,  and  ui  which  the  teacher  has  the  oc- 
cupancy U' a pait  of  his  wages.  In  the  next 
place  he  receives  a certain  quantity  of  grain 
and  other  productions  from  the  parish,  also  as 
pan  ol  his  salary.  In  the  third  place  he  re- 
ceives some  money,  but  in  general  not  a very 
consideraole  sum;  for  the  wages  ol  teachers  are 
Joiv  in  this  country  where  living  is  cheap,  and 
wliere  .salaries  of  all  kinds  are  not  great.  As  a 
general  thing  they  pursue  the  business  for  life; 
ana  ceriaiuly  no  men  render  more  important 
services  to  the  Btale  than  those  of  them  who  are 
capable  and  faithful.” 

Agaip,  in  reference  to  the  schools  in  Norway, 
he  Says — 

“ I le  salaries  of  the  rectors,  as  the  school- 
masters are  Celled,  vary  much,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  country.  Usual- 
ly eaca  school  district  has  a house  for  the  teach- 
er adjoining  ihe  school;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
.salary  in  money,  pays  him  in  kind  or  nature,  as 
it  is  termed,  a portion  of  the  productions  of  the 
gmind  or  other  means  of  their  wealth.  In  gen- 
eral the  teachers  are  enabled,  from  their  various 
incomes,  to  live  with  a good  degree,  of  comfort.’’ 

TO  YOUNG  MEN— FARMERS’  SONS. 

In  addressing  this  class  of  readers,  I wish  to 
lay  aside  tne  dignity  ol  the  editor,  and  come 
among  you  as  one  of  your  own  number.  For 
I too  am  a young  man,  and  a farmer’s  son;  and 
1 knmu  from  experience  what  disadvantages  3'ou 
labor  under  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
what  numereus  discouragements  you  meet  in 
your  efforts  for  intellectual  improvement.  But 
I also  know,  that  if  you  have  the  %oUl  you  can 
succeed  in  making  great  attainments;  and  I 
know,  too,  that  there  is  a great  work  for  you  to 
do,  and  great  things  will  be  expected  of  you. — 
Immense  responsibilities  rest  upon  you,  as  those 
who  are  about  to  assume  the  management  of  our 
much-abused  farms — as  those  to  whom  the  com- 
munity must  look  for  thatreiormin  our  practice 
of  agriculture  which  is  so  imperiously  deman- 
ded at  the  present  time.  It  begins  to  be  plainly 
seen  that  il  will  not  do  for  you  to  follow  in  the 
beaten  tracts  of  your  fathers,  and  content  your- 
selves with  doing  as  they  have  done.  They  re- 
ceived their  lands  at  low  prices,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God,  abounding  with  fertility,  and  pro- 
ducing plentiful  crops  with  little  skill  or  labor; 
while  the  absence  of  western  competition  ena- 
bled them  to  obtain  a ready  market  for  all  their 
surplus;  and  their  simpler  habits  and  fewer 
wants,  rendered  it  less  difficult  fiuthem  to  attain 
respectability  and  happiness  in  their  profession. 
But  how  different  is  your  situation!  You  ob- 
tain your  lands  at  high  prices,  and  many  of 
them  so  impoverished  by  a long  course  of  bad 
culture,  that  the  staple  productions  are  greatly 
diminished;  or  the  fields  are  so  filled  with  nox- 
ious weeds,  that  a double  amount  of  labor  is 
necessary  to  obtain  even  a scanty  crop.  While 
the  competition  from  the  vast  West  is  so  great 
and  increasing,  that  prices  must  be  very  low. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
Western  New  York  has  diminished,  in  the  ave- 
rage yield  per  acre,  one  quarter,  or  25  per  cent, 
in  ten  years!  How  long  will  it  be,  at  this  rate, 
before  our  great  staple  will  not  half  pay  for  the 
labor  required  to  produce  if?  Do  you  say  this 
cannot  be  helped-'that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  wheat-growing  capabilities  of  our  soill 
No  such  thing.  It  is  possible — yes,  and  easy  too, 
not  only  to  keep  it  up,  but  to  increase  it;  if  we 
will  only  accept  the  aid  which  science  offers. — 
Look  at  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain. 
With  soil  not  equal  to  ours  by  nature,  and  a less 
favorable  climate,  in  districts  where  science  has 
been  combined  with  intelligent  industry,  the 
wheat  crop  has  steadily  increased  in  yield,  at  as 
rapid  a rate  as  ours  has  decreased;  so  that  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  now  frequently  ob- 
tained, where  at  one  time,  with  as  much  labor, 
the  yield  was  only  half  that  quantity. 

But  you  will  ask,  ‘^How  are  we  to  obtain  this 
knowledge"?  We  have  only  a plain  school  edu- 
cation, and  are  obliged  to  devote  nearly  all  our 


time  to  labor.  Bclemific  learning  belongs  to 
colleges,  and  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  v'ork 
fora  living.”  Here  again  is  a great  mistake, 
and  one  which  the  Cannot  family  are  very  apt 
to  fail  into.  1 unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a youi.g  man  in  SVesiem  INMw  York, 
of  ordinary  intellect,  who  cannot,  il  he  has  the 
desire,  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  mo.st 
important  .sciences  connected  with  agriculture. 
Within  a tew  years  past,  so  many  excellent  and 
cheap  books  have  been  published,  in  which  both 
theory  and  practice  are  explained  so  that  all 
who  read  them  can  understand,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  good  excuse  for  remaining  in  igno- 
rance. It  is  true  there  is  one  thing  greatly  need- 
ed in  this  country,  which  is  not  yet  supplied; 
but,  if  jmung  men  will  make  their  wishes 
known,  it  soon  will  be.  We  mean  an  Experi- 
mental School  of  Agriculture.  To  those  who 
could  devote  a year  or  two  to  the  subject,  such 
an  institution  would  be  of  more  benefit  than 
many  years  of  reading.  Let  none  delay,  how- 
ever, and  let  none  repine  because  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  labor:  to  labor  is  noble — yea,  is  a bles- 
sing. Only  make  good  use  ot  the  time  you 
have,  and  of  the  powers  God  has  given  you,  and 
you  can  rise  above  all  difficulties,  and  will  find 
the  profession  of  agriculture  afford  you  more 
true  enjoyment  than  3mu  now  conceive  possi- 
ble.— Neio  Geneses  Farmer. 

Lime  a Stimulant. — Admitting  to  the  fullest 
extent,  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  way  of 
eulogium,  in  the  use  ot  lime  as  a fertilizer,  a 
neutralizer  and  a sweetener,  I have  been  accus- 
tomed to  view  it  in  another  light,  which  has 
with  me,  the  sanction  of  experience.  I find  it 
the  strongest  of  all  stimulants,  rendering  what 
was  sluggish  and  inert  quick  and  volatile,  pro- 
ducing a vigor  of  growth  in  the  plant  often  as- 
tonishing. And  I have  compared  this  result  to 
the  stimulating  effects  of  ardent  spirit  upon  the 
human  frame,  wnich  is  sure  to  bring  out  all  the 
vigor  that  is  in  it,  enabling  it  to  perform  prodi- 
gious labor,  and  sustain,  for  a while,  the  great- 
est bodily  exertion.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
parallel  holds  still  further,  for  like  it,  the  efficts 
are  but  momentary,  and  when  the  unnatural 
stimulus  is  expended,  a lassitude  is  felt  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  excitement  that  had  been  ad- 
ministered. An  this  is  a law  of  nature  which 
must  be  obeyed,  before  an  equilibrium  can 
again  be  brought  about. 

Now,  reasoning  from  analogy,  must  not  the 
same  deleterious  efiects  that  are  observable  in 
the  man  addicted  to  the  use  ef  ardent  spirit, 
follow  a too  copious  use  of  lime  in  the  soill — 
And  does  not  this  consideration  account  for  the 
fact,  that  in  Devonshire,  where  far  more  lime 
is  used  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  the 
average  produce  of  grain  is  much  lower  than  on 
any  other  of  their  soils  of  very  inferior  natural 
quality"?  It  would  therefore  appear,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  lime  should  be  followed  by 
something  for  it  to  feed  on,  namely,  bam  yard 
or  other  substantial  manures,  that  add  staple  to 
the  soil,  and  counteract  the  too  stimulating  ef- 
fects of  an  overdose  of  lime;  an  article  better 
calculated  to  produce  grass  than  grain.  A 
man  accustomed  to  take  alcohol  on  an  empty 
stomach,  soon  finds  himself  in  a woeful  slate  of 
exhaustion,  quite  unable  to  sustain  even  a mo- 
derate share  of  exertion  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time— would  it  be  allowable  to  apply 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  system  of 
liming  to  excess'? 

It  is  asked,  with  much  deference,  what  would 
be  the  results  of  an  extra  pulverization  and 
thorough  working  of  the  soil,  by  fallowing  on 
proper  occasions'?  'Would  the  system  operate 
precisely  in  the  way  in  which  lime  is  said  to 
act,  in  sweetening  the  soil,  neutralizing  its  aci- 
dity, and  adding  to  its  fertility,  by  repeatedly 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain,  and 
the  influence  of  the  sun — effects,  which  it  is 
averred,  would  be  found  of  the  most  lasting  ben- 
efit, and  causing  an  evenness  and  regularity  in 
the  crop,  so  necessary  to  its  full  developement, 

R.  D. 

Farmers'  Cabinet,  i 
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WHEAT  DOES  'J'URN  TO  CHESS.  | To  the  Bailor  of  the  Americwi  Farmer— 

To  the  B.l.tar  of  the  Pra.rie  Fanner—  \ 1 ;?hould  lite  you  to  gi  re  vour  reasons  why 

I saw  in  your  tail'd  number,  a communica-  , you  pred'er  ihatgras.ses  should  be  mowed  as  soon 

tion  sarmg  ttiat  wheat  does  not  turn  to  chess. — ' as  toey  are  in  jivLccr.  Our  experience  suggests 
I must  disagree  with  the  writer  of  the.  article.  , hiat  cutting  should  be  delayed  until  it  is  so  near 

Some  rive  years  since  1 saw  by  the  side  of  the  ripo  as  not  to  scatter.  Our  grass  is  the  ‘ herds,” 

fence  a bunch  of  wheat  and  cliess  arrowing  to-  or  as  it  is  called  with  you,  the  “red  top.” 
geihsr.  I had  the  curiosity  to  pull  it  up,  and  . Yours,  very  respectfully.  H.  A.  L. 
after  washing  the  roots  clean  I examined  the  ’ Piitsboro\~N.  C.,  Jiily  b,lS\2. 


root,  and  tound  only  one  main  root,  from  which 
shot  up  five  stalks,  two  bearing  wheat  heads 
upon  tiiem  and  the  otherlhree  chess.  This  was 
exhibite-.l  to  hundreds,  who  all  gave  in  that 
wheat  and  ch  ;ss  spring  trom  the  same  root,  or 
at  least  that  wheat  turned  to  chess.  Where  I 
foun.i  this  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
bitten  ofiT  by  something,  at  which  place  there 
seemed  to  "be  a large  quantit}'-  of  chess,  while 
the  other  part  ol  the  wheat  was  clear  from  it. 
From  this  I am  led  to  believe  that  where  wheat 
has  got  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  the  stalk  and 
the  stalk  is  then  destro3'ed,  it  will  grow  up  chess. 

P.  Sweat. 

Peoria,  I'l..  3Iarck  17,  1812. 

Whs.at  -i.vD  Chess. — As  the  question  wheth- 
er wheat  becomes  chess  is  a matter  ot  v'igorous 
debate,  pro  and  eon,  we  give  the  result  ot  an  ex- 
periment made  by  Xewton  Crawford,  Esq.,  of 
Winnebago  county,  several  years  ago,  and  de- 
tailed to  us  by  him.  Ide  had  a piece  of  ground, 
on  which  no  wheat  haa  been  grown,  which  he 
could  ftood  at  pleasure.  He  made  three  beds, 
which  he  sowed  with  perfectly  clean  wheat,  se- 
l.^cting  the  seed  by  hand,  one  by  one.  One  bed 
he  let  entirely  alone  alter  sowing;  another  he 
flooded  with  water,  letting  it  off  when  he  lound 
it  likely  to  draw  out  the  wheat,  and  continued 
to  do  so  all  the  spring  and  early  part  oi  summer. 
The  third  bed  he  fed  down  with  some  pet  sheep, 
and  continued  to  do  so  frequentljq  taking  care 
to  let  them  trample  it  down  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  result  was,  that  the  two  beds  whose 
growth  he  retarded  by  water  and  feeding,  pro- 
duced but  little  wheat,  and  some  of  it  but  half 
ripe:  but  the  production  of  the  three  beds,  as  lar 
as  there  was  any  production  at  all,  was  wheat, 
and  wheat  onl}’ — not  a spire  of  che.ss  appearing 
in  the  whole. 

This  experiment  is  only  ot  a negative  char- 
acter, "'tis  true:  still,  as  those  who  believe  wheat 
turns  to  chess  allege  that  flooding  and  breaking 
the  stalks  are  the  principal  agencies  by  which 
the  change  is  effected,  there  is  a pertinency  in 
the  experiment  as  far  as  it  goes. — Pru^irie  Farm. 

Charcoal  as  a Fertilizer. — We  have  been 
astonished  at  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  France  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  have  devoted  some  attention  to 
the  investigation  ot  the  subject.  It  appears  that 
charcoal — an  article  that  can  be  obtained  here 
for  a tithe  of  its  cost  in  France  — has  been  ex- 
tensively used,  and  with  marked  effect,  in  ferti- 
lizing the  wheat  lands  of  that  kingdom.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Farmers’  Journal,  an 
English  print,  states  that  during  a sojourn  in 
cue  of  the  central  departments  of  France,  he 
learned  that  some  of  the  most  productive  farms 
were  originally  very  sterile;  but  that  for  a num- 
ber of  years  their  proprietors  had  given  them  a 
light  dressing  of  charcoal,  which  had  resulted 
in  a large  yield  of  wheat  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty. Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  tried  the 
experiment  upon  his  own  lands,  with  the  same 
happy  effect.  The  charcoal  should  be  -well  pul- 
verized and  sown  like  lime,  after  a rain  or  in  a 
still  damp  day.  Even  in  England,  the  writer 
says,  “the  expense  is  a mere  trifle,  in  compari- 
.son  with  the  permanent  improvement  effected, 
which  on  grass  is  truly  wonderful.”  He  states 
one  other  very  important  result  from  its  liberal 
use.  “I  am  quite  satisfied  that  by  using  char- 
coal in  the  way  described,  mist  in  wheat  will  be 
entirely  ■prevented-,  for  I have  found  in  two  ad- 
joining fields,  one  of  which  was  coaled,  and  the 
other  manured  with  farm  yard  dung,  the  latter 
was  greatly  injured  by  rust,  while  that  growing 
in  the  other  was  perfectly  free  from  it. 

Buffalo  Com.  Advertiser. 


Reply  by  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer. — In  reply 
to  the  inquiry'  of  our  correspondent,  we  have  to 
state  that  our  reason  • are  two-fold— that  cat- 
tle relish  the  grass  better,  and  secondly,  that  the 
soil  continues  longer  in  heart,  inasmuch  as 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  seed  a larger  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  of  the  plant  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  whereas,  after  the  ;om- 
mencemeni  of  the  development  of  the  seed,  the 
major  portion  of  the  sustenance  is  abstracted 
from  the  soil,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  lertilitj’ 
without  contributing  to  quantity  in  the  weight 
cf  the  hay.  It  is  lair,  howev'er,  to  state  that 
grass  cut  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  or  partiall}'  so,  is 
more  nutritious  than  that  which  is  cut  when 
just  in  flower. 


SPURREY  FOR  SANDY  SOH-S. 

This  is  a plant  which  is  cultivated  to  a great 
extent  in  Denmark  and  Flanders,  on  the  poorest 
sands.  It  is  considered  there  as  the  most  profit- 
able crop  that  can  be  grown  on  very  thin  soil. 
Von  V'oght  sa^xs;  “It  is  better  than  red  or  white 
cloven  the  cows  give  more  and  better  milk  when 
fed  on  it,  and  it  improves  the  land  in  an  extraor- 
dinary  degree.  If  the  land  is  to  lie  several  years 
in  pasture,  white  clover  must  be  so  >vn  with  it. 
When  sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  it  is  ripe  for 
pasture  by  the  end  of  May.  If  eaten  off  in 
June,  the  land  is  turned  flat  and  another  crop  is 
sown,  which  affords  fine  pasture  in  Aunust  and  i 
September.  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  a ' 
dressing  of  ten  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  ' 
blessing  of  spurrey,  the  clover  oj  sandy  lands,  is 
incredible  when  rightly  employed.”  ' ^ 

It  is  used  as  hay  as  well  as  for  pasture,  and  is  • 
i eaten  greedily  b}-  sheep.  The  reeds  are  rich  j 
^ and  highly  nutritious  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  | 
i afford,  when  expressed,  a valuable  oil.  We  | 

, think  our  poorest  sandy  soils,  such  as  are  to  be  t 
lound  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  which  are  not  rich  I 
enough  for  clover,  would  be  admirably  adapted  i 
to  this  crop,  and  its  introduction  might  be  the  i 
means  of  affording  a profitable  rotation  with  j 
r}'e,  and  eventualU'  produce,  'with  judicious  j 
management,  an  entire  renovation  of  extensive 
tracts,  of  what  is  now  almost  entirely  waste  I 
, land.  Schwartz,  who  is  esteemed  high  authori-  ' 

, ty  in  Germany,  says,  “without  spurre}',  the  j 
Campine  (Kempenlane,  a district  in  Dutch  i 
Brabant,)  the  best  cvJJ.ivated  soil  in  the  icorld,  j 
would  still  have  been  a desert.  It  requires  no  i 
manure  for  itself,  and  even  when  mown,  by  the  i 
residue  it  leaves,  it  gives  back  more  than  it  : 
takes  from  the  soil;  and  except  for  seed,  it  re- 
quires no  preparation,  and  it  will  grow  where  I 
no  other  crop,  except  lye,  will  live.”  Will  some  j 
of  our  enterprising  and  intelligent  farmers,  hav-  | 
ing  land  adapted  to  this  crop,  give  the  experi-  | 
ment  a thorough  trial]  .R.  L.  .A.. 

American  Agrindturist 


Effects  of  Soapsuds  on  Cabbages. — I be- 
lieve it  will  be  a thankless  piece  of  service  for 
one  gardener  to  teach  another  how  to  grow  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers,  yet  as  these  crops  of 
vegetables  have  failed  this  season  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  notice  may 
perhaps  be  of  use  to  our  cottage  readers. — 
Wherever  soapsuds  have  been  used  plentifully, 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers  have  grown  luxuri- 
antly. I have  made  several  inquiries  of  others 
who  have  used  them,  and  in  no  one  instance 
have  I heard  of  a failure  where  soapsuds  have 
been  applied.  I intend  to  try  them  over  brocoli, 
to  see  if  they  will  prevent  them  from  clubbing. 
Others  may  do  so  likewise  and  make  known  the  i 
results.  Whether  the  alkali  in  the  water  has  : 
prevented  the  enemy  from  destroying  the  roots,  ! 
and  given  the  roots  more  vigor  to  resist  the  at-  ' 


■ tack,  I do  not  know;  but  one  thing  is  certain — 
where  such  matter  has  been  applied,  it  has  pro- 
duced the  mosi  beneficial  results.  I think  cot- 

■ tagers  mav  take  a lesson  from  this,  and  save 
that  which  would  nourish  their  languishing 
crop,  for  it  is  a pity’  to  see  a pool  of  filthy  water 
polluting  the  neighborhood  with  its  stench,  -ivhile 
within  a few  y'ards  of  it,  the  vegetables  of  a gar- 
den are  dyfing  of  starvation. — Gardner’s  Chron, 

I THE  FARM. 

The  farm  is  the  home  and  the  abiding  place 
of  the  husbandman  and  his  family.  It  is  there 

■ all  their  social  and  domestic  comforts  and  hap- 
I piness  are  sought  and  enjoyed.  It  is  there  they’ 

unite  their  sympaties,  their  properly  and  indivi- 
: dual  efforts,  in  common  stock.  By  the  proper 
application  of  their  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers, they’  can  convert  the  farm  into  an  earthly 
paradise.  They’  can  impart  to  it  a neatness, 

, fertility'  and  rural  beauty,  which  will  endear  it 
1 to  them,  above  every  other  spot  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  they’  may  emphatically  call  it 
“Home,  sweet  Home.” 

The  farm  which  furnishes  full  scope  for  aU 
the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  the  owner 
for  a long  time,  will  in  some  measure  become 
the  Hue  index  of  his  moral,  intellectual  and 
phy’sical  character:  the  living  epistle  of  his  lite 
and  labors,  and  in  no  department  of  the  estab- 
, lishment  do  these  traits  oi  character  appear  so 
' conspicuous  and  beautiful,  as  in  that  necessary’ 

^ appendage,  the  well  cultivated  garden. 

Horticulture  is  the  perfection  and  refinement 
of  agriculture  in  miniature.  It  was  the  first 
I employment  which  the  Creator  assigned  to  man, 

I while  in  a state  of  innocence.  With  a delight- 
ful climate,  a rich  and  fertile  soil,  Eden  no 
doubt  abounded  in  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, “inexhaustible  in  variety',  beautiful  in  form, 
splendid  in  color,”  delicious  to  the  taste,  charm- 
ing to  the  sight,  and  grateful  to  the  smell — exci- 
ting the  most  pleasureable  emotions  in  all  the 
senses.  For  “there  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food.”  All  these  deli- 
cate and  exquisite  pieces  of  workmanship  were 
planted  by  God  to  adorn  and  beautify’  the  gar- 
den assigned  to  -A.dam  and  Eve  for  a home,  du- 
ring their  long  sojourn  on  the  earth;  and  were 
expressly’  calculated  to  produce  in  their  minds 
the  most  exalted  and  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Creator.  The 
structure,  habits,  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  vegetable  world,  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  this  wonderful  combination  of  beauty 
and  elegance  are  produced,  afforded  them  a de- 
lightful subject  for  contemplation  and  study. — 
The  simple  process  of  fluid  circulation,  which 
by’  the  influence  of  heat,  light  and  moisture, 
gives  all  the  variety’  of  form,  and  size,  and  tint, 
and  splendid  dyes,  that  beautify  and  adorn  the 
vegetable  world. 

“Snch  beauty  and  beneficence  combined, 

Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade, 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 

That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stiff” 

The  very  name  Eden  signifies  pleasure,  and 
no  doubt  God  selected  it  as  the  most  delightful 
plat  for  a garden,  for  a home!  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  so  that  Adam  first  opened  his  eyes  upon 
a most  exquisite  assemi  lage  of  beauty',  in  the 
variety  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  in 
which  he  found  himself  enveloped.  It  was  his 
home!  A scene  too  fascinating,  too  tempting 
for  frail  humanity’  to  withstand!  It  was  to  the 
garden,  the  sweet  and  sacred  retirement  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  garden,  that  the  Savior  of  the 
world  frequently  resorted  with  his  disciples,  for 
solemn  and  devout  meditations,  and  religious 
conversation  and  exercises.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity’  of  Jerusalem, 
of  which  we  know,  that  we  find  him  familiarly 
frequenting  as  his  home.  It  was  there  he  went 
to  contemplate  the  solemn  hour  of  his  sacrifice 
and  suffering.  It  was  there  we  find  him  giving 
utterance  to  his  agonizing  prayer  in  view  of  his 
approaching  crucifixion.  It  xvas  a spot  which 
he  had  probably  contributed  to  improve  and 
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be  -luy  by  the  labors  of  his  own  divine  hands. 
— B u independent  of  these  hallowed  associa- 
tio’^: , the  garden  and  gardening  possess  many 
atti  acfions  for  physical  and  intellectual  man.  It 
ten  is  to  promote'bodily  health,  cheerfulness  of 
mind,  good  morals,  chastened  afl’ections  and  re- 
fined taste,  so  that  a farmer’s  house  without  a 
■well  cultivated  garden,  seems  destitute  of  the 
most  delightful  appendage  of  the  Christian’s 
Home;  for  among  all  the  employments  and 
erj.  ’onents  of  the  Farm,  none  creates  and 
sti  '-ngthens  dome.stic  attachments  so  much  as 
thi  ' -Ci>nn.  Farmer's  Gazette. 


VEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1843. 


Ba  K Numbers. — All  new' subscribers  to  the 
»‘So  uhern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
baelr  numbers. 

|::|“Tne  prevalence  of  the  Influenza  among 
the  bands  in  our  office,  must  excuse  us  to  our 
patrons  for  the  delay  in  issuing  this  number  ol 
the  ‘"Cultivator.” 

Errata. — In  the  communication  ol  Dr 
Cloud,  in  the  “Southern  C ultivator”  of  the  2d 
inst.,  two  errors  occurred  which  we  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  correct,  viz: — In  the  top  line  of  the 
3d  column,  after  the  word  '■'■accomplished"  the 
point  should  be  a comma  or  dash,  instead  of  a 
period.  In  the  5th  line  from  the  bottom  in  the 
postscript,  read  "attun  d"  ior  "attained.” 

A FINE  BERKSHIRE  PIG. 

Tae  subjoined  letter  Irom  our  friend  Colonel 
John.  Bonner,  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  we 
merely  give  it  a place  to  make  a suitable  ac- 
knowledgement lor  his  courtesy,  and  to  thank 
him  most  sincerely  for  the  pig,  which  it  describes 
most  graphically.  He  reached  his  destination 
safely,  and,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  our  friend, 
answers  our  highest  expectations  of  the  produce 
of  “Ontario”  and  “Lady  Huttleson,”  both  of 
whom  w’e  saw  on  their  passage  through  this 
city.  And  as  a mark  of  respect  to  our  friend, 
as  well  as  our  anxiety  to  possess  a superior 
Berkshire  from  stock  so  approved,  every  possi- 
ble attention  shall  be  bestow'ed  on  him,  to  make 
him  all  that  his  distinguished  parentage  will 
justify  a hope  for. 

White  Plains,  July  29,  18-43. 

Gentlemen — I have  this  day  caged  and  sent 
you  a fine  Berkshire  pig.  He  is  now  two 
months  old,  and  I think  will  make  a splendid 
hog,  with  good  treatment.  He  has  several  white 
spots  over  and  about  his  body,  all  four  feet  are 
white,  a small  white  tip  on  the  end  of  the  tail. — 
His  face  is  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of 
a small  black  spot  about  the  size  of  a cent 
piece  in  the  forehead,  or  a little  below  it.  His 
ears  are  very  erect,  and  the  inside  of  them  show 
some  w'hite,  more  particularly  the  left  one. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  him, 
least  he  might  escape  on  the  way.  He  is  out 
of  my  imported  sow  “Lady  Huttleson,”  and  by 


imported  “Ontario” — both  of  which  yuu  saw  as 
they  passed  through  your  city.  He  is  not  large 
for  his  age,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  many  cau- 
ses:— Isi.  The  voyage  to  sea  ol  his  ^dara  so 
shortly  before  pigging;  2d.  His  dam  produced 
fourteen  pigs  at  that  litter;  3d.  fc  he  did  not  stand 
our  climate  well;  and  4th.  She  gave  but  little 
suck  for  so  many  pigs.  He  is,  however,  a 
Berkshire,  every  inch  of  him,  the  opinion  of  “A 
Lover  of  Good  Ham”  to  the  contiary  notwith- 
standing. 

I have  no  doubt  but  if  he  is  well  cared  for, 
and  not  permitted  to  go  to  .sows  at  too  early  an 
age,  that  he  will  fully  equal  his  sire  in  every  re- 
spect. 

My  stock  are  now  doing  w'ell,  and  I am  sell- 
ing all  the  pigs  1 can  raise.  “Ontario”  has  im- 
proved greatly  since  his  arrival,  and,  in  my  fee 
ble  estimation,  is  decidedly  the  finest  formed 
hog  I ever  saw. 

Hoping  that  the  pig  pre.sented  you  may  ar- 
rive safe,  and  ultimately  exceed  your  expecta- 
tions, is  my  greatest  w'ish,  and  with  my  hearty 
thanks  for  your  many  favors,  and  a hope  that 
your  noble  efforts  to  improve  the  agriculture  of 
our  country  may  meet  its  due  reward,  I remain, 
as  ever,  verj'  truly  yours,  John  Bonner. 

SOMMER’S  MANURE. 

In  reply  to  several  gentlemen  making  enqui- 
ries as  to  the  source  whence  information  may 
be  obtained  as  to  this  method  of  making  ma- 
nure, we  refer  them  to  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  &Co.  of  Baltimore,  which  we 
have  transferred  to  our  columns.  We  know  ol 
no  other  agency  in  the  Southern  States,  and  pre- 
sume there  is  not  another,  as  we  have  not  seen 
a notice  of  any.  We  would,  however,  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  Messrs.  A.  & Co.  the 
propriety  of  establishing  one  in  Georgia,  for 
the  accommoditioH  of  those  ol  our  planters  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. — 
Some  of  our  correspondents  have  propounded 
to  us  many  enquiries  with  regard  to  the  meth- 
od, as  to  its  cost,  whether  a man  who  is  not  a 
chemist  can  use  it,  and  what  substances  it  will 
convert  into  manure,  &c.  &c.,  none  of  which 
can  we  answer  as  definitely  as  we  should  desire. 
We  have  no  doubt  however  that  the  materials 
employed  are  cheap,  and  can  be  used  by  any 
man  wffio  can  comprehend  the  plainest  pre- 
scription, and  we  take  it  for  granted  it  will  con- 
vert all  substances  into  manure  which  are  mu- 
ally  thus  appropriated — even  tan  bark.  In  con- 
clusion, we  must  remark  to  our  correspondents) 
that  they  can  form  as  definite  conclusions  as  to 
its  merits  as  we  can,  if  they  have  carefully  read 
all  the  extracts  we  have  copied  into  the  “South- 
ern Cultivator,”  for  we  have  regarded  it  a sub- 
ject of  vital  importance,  and  have  given  them 
whatever  information  we  could  obtain  from  our 
exchange  papers. 

We  subjoin  a letter  from  Messrs.  Abbett  & 
Co.,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  our  correspon- 
dent “H.,”  in  which  he  alludes  to  Bommer’s 
method.  Messrs.  A.  & Co.  willpe.ceive  on  re- 
ference to  the  communication  of  “H.,”  tha^ 
they  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  his  data — pro- 
bably they  have  been  led  into  it  by  the  typo- 
graphical error  of  the  paper  which  copied  the 
article  from  the  “Southern  Cultivator.”  “H.” 
asserted  that  it  would  require  “1500  to  1800 
gallons  of  water  to  every  1000  lbs.  of  straw,” 
and  not  100  lbs.  of  straw  as  quoted  by  Messrs. 
A.  & Co.  This  fact  makes  them  approximate 
nearer  in  their  views,  but  they  are  evidently  ye^ 


far  apart  as  to  the  quaniiiy  of  sv.  . ly 

to  be  used  in  this  process, 

BaLTI.MORE,  A g U--.  . j'-3. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Cult:v..tor~~ 

Sir — ris  the  proprietors  of  the  , dteh!  eo.  for 
the  “Bommer  Manure  Method,”  an  lias 

been  shown  to  us,  copied  from  your  j r.j in 
which  a correspondent  of  yours,  signing  .,•>  ..  self 
“H.,”  states  ttiat  “the  methou  requ  :i-  f.om 
1500  to  1800  gallons  of  water  to  ver  j ms, 
ol  straw.” 

As  your  correspondent  evidently  n i>.s  a 
“right,”  we  think  that  it  will  be  easy  u on- 
vince  him  that  in  tnis  respect  he  has  ft: IS. . into 
error. 

In  the  first  place  he  will  acknowlcage  that 
the  great  bulk  of  water  wdiich  is  r.si  d is  et-in- 
ed  in  the  heap;  that  great  care  is  tak  n to  pre- 
vent loss  either  by  filtration  or  evapor.  lion;  that 
if  it  is  not  retained  in  ihe  form  of  water,  the 
elements  into  which  it  is  decompo.sed  i ust  still 
remain  there  in  some  otbei  for. n,  and  ..hatever 
form  these  elements  may  assume,  their  aggre- 
gate w’eight  will  detect  the  amount  of  w„ter 
which  the  heap  has  absorbed  and  decomp  -sed. 

Now  we  have  the  te.stimony  of  the  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  that  the  stu.w  under- 
going this  process  quadruples  its  weight,  and 
a.?suraiiig  w'ater  to  weigh  about  8 lbs.  to  the 
gallon,  (near  enough  for  our  [iresen*  •'utpose,) 
we  have  some  data  upon  w'hich  to  fouin-  - n es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  water  consume  ' a the 
Bommer  process. 

Thus  100  lbs.  of  straw  produces  400  1 ub,  IU3,“ 
nure,  having  increased  in  the  process  300  lbs., 
which  at  8 lbs.  per  gallon  is  equivalent  to  37i 
gallons,  which  must  be  very  near  the  amount 
absorbed. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  straw  more  than 
quadruples  its  weight,  but  that  it  cannot  quintu- 
ple it /V'rrni  toaler,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  utmost  absorbent  capacity  of  100  lbs  straw 
in  water  is  43  gallons  3 quarts,  which  your  cor- 
respondent will  find  by  actual  experiment. 

Very  respectfully  your  ob’t.  serv’'ls. 

Abbett  & Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

It  is  a source  of  no  ordinary  gratification  to 
us  to  witness  the  spirit  which  seems  about  to  be 
aroused  throughout  the  eouatry  on  the  subject 
of  Agricultural  Societies.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  cause  of  improvement  in  this  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  foretells  with  unerring 
truth  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  and 
its  whole  people. 

The  following  proceedings  at  Eufaula,  Bar- 
bour county,  Ala.,  speak  a language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  exhibit  a most  laudable  spirit  in 
that  young  and  prosperous  country.  Read, 
then,  Georgians,  and  profit  by  the  worthy  exam- 
ple of  your  neighbors  and  brethren. 

The  Barbour  County  Agricultural  Society 
met  by  order  of  a call  from  the  President,  at 
Eufaula,  on  1st  July,  Maj.  Snipes  in  the  chair. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  succinctly 
stated  by  Col.  McDonald. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Cochran,  the  following  re- 
solutions were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  accede  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a meeting  held  at  Glennville,  on 

the day  of , 1843,  and  cordially  receive 

the  members  there  added  into  the  Society,  and 
agree  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  Society  alter- 
nately at  Eufaula  and  Glennville;  and  to  the 
change  then  made  in  the  time  and  place  of  hoId» 
ing  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Society  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  instructed  to 
proceed  to  adopt  proper  means  to  have  an  Ag- 
ricultural Fair  some  time  during  the  ensuing 
fall,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  Glennville  on  the  4th  Saturday  in  the  present 
month. 

Resolved,  That  the  Socisty  look  forward  wdth 
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great  ,:est  t^the  report  oi  the  different  Com- 
mitu-ij  ; o I'te  Society,  appointed  to  examine 
the  crops,  their  reports  wiil  furnish  valuable 
infor  ■ tion  t ) planters. 

Resolve...,  That  any  gentleman  or  gentlemen 
app''  nted  heretolore  to  examine  crops  in  any 
particiilar  beat  or  section  oi  the  county,  shall  be 
permitted  to  exchange  duties  with  any  gentle- 
man ..jipointcd  in  a different  beat  or  .section, 
and  when  any  one  or  more  shall  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  a .section  embracing  bis  own  crop,  an 
exchange  will  be  expected  if  practicable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flournoy,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed m the  -Z2d  inst.  at  Glennville. 

A.  McDonald,  Ch’n. 

Pitt  Mu.nkr  Caldaway,  Sec’y. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FARMING. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  received 
through  the  mail,  from  the  publisher,  a volume 
of  130  neatly  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  above 
title,  translated  from  the  German  of  J.  Burger, 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  &c.  &c  , with  addi- 
tional notes  irom  several  distinguished  German 
prc>res.sors,  by  E,  Goodrich  Smith.  The  late 
hour  at  w.nch  we  have  received  it,  preclu  es 
a detailcu  notice  of  its  merits,  and  we  therefore 
avail  ou'-self  of  the  testimonial  of  the  Hon.  H. 
L.  Ellsworth,  than  whom  no  one  is  perhaps 
more  capable  ol  determining. 

Patent  Office,  June  21,  1843. 

Having  advised  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith  to  un- 
dertake the  translation  of  a portion  of  Burger’s 
Manual  of  Land- Husbandry,  a text  book  in  the 
schools  and  agricultural  institudons  in  Ger- 
many, I take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  work  to  the  American  publii*.  I have 
perused  many  ol  the  pages,  prepared  lor  the 
press,  and  feel  satisfied  with  the  correv*tness  ol 
the  translation,  since  the  same  has  been  submit- 
ted to  a German  scholar  and  agriculturist,  Mr. 
Fieischraann. 

There  will  be  foun  1,  in  this  publication,  many 
details  and  accurate  experiments  which  the  pa- 
tience aad  zeal  ol  the  Germans  have  secured. 
This  manual  gives  the  precise  intonnation  need- 
ed in  this  country,  where  theory  is  so  often  sub- 
stituted for  practice,  and  where  large  statements 
of  products  are  given  with  so  few  items  of  ex- 
penditure, as  taxes,  oftentimes,  the  credulity  of 
readers.  With  this  manual  m hand,  enriched 
by  numerous  quotations  from  other  writers,  the 
youth  of  our  country  will  grow  up  with  accurate 
information  on  the  great  subjects  connected  with 
the  profession.  * * * * 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

This  is  the  first  of  w'hat  is  intended  to  be  a 
series  of  traaslations  of  Agricultural  works,  if 
the  author  is  sufficiently  encouraged.  Price 
50  vents. 

Robertville,  S.  C.,  August  10,  1843, 

Mr.  Editor— I have  a valuable  horse,  which, 
owing  to  a morbid  state  ol  the  system,  has  been 
very  much  injured  by  eating  dirt,  whenever  he 
can  get  it.  Salt  is  kept  by  him,  salted  water  Is 
daily  sprinkled  over  Ms  food,  poplar  bark  has 
been  repeatedly  given,  also  sassafras  tea,  but 
every  thing  has  failed  to  do  any  good.  Can 
you,  or  any  of  the  correspondents  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  furnish  me  with  a remedy  for  tMs 
disease!  A Subscriber, 

We  confess  our  inability  to  suggest  a remedy 
for  this  singular  affection  of  the  horse  of  “A 
Subscriber.”  It  evinces  a morbidness  of  the 
stomach  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed  be- 
fore, and  we  give  his  letter  to  our  readers  with 
the  hope  that  some  one  may  suggest  an  efficient 
remedy. 


AGRICULTUR.^L  FAIRS. 

Below  we  give  a list  of  premiums  offered  by 
the  Agriculturai  Society  of  Morgan,  to  be  di.s- 
tributed  at  their  Pair  in  1844,  It  is  a small  be- 
ginning but  a noble  one,  and  we  are  taught  by 
high  authority  “to  despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things.”  In  our  next  we  shall  give  a list  ol  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Monroe  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 

The  managers  of  the  Morgan  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  offer  the  following  premiums, 
to  be  awarded  during  the  year  1844: 

For  the  best  acre  of  Wheat ^3  00 

“ “ “ Com 3 00 

“ “ “ Cotton 2 00 

“ “ “ Oats 2 00 

“ “ Fourth  of  an  acre  of  Sweet 

Potatoes 2 00 

“ “ Specimen  of  Ditching,  for  pre- 

serving hilly  or  rolling  land.  5 00 

“ “ Colt  under  2 years  old 3 00 

“ “ Milch  Cow 3 00 

“ “ Bull 3 00 

“ “ Bull  Calf  under  2 years 2 00 

“ “ Heifer  “ “ 2 00 

“ “ Boar  and  Sow  under  2 years, 

each 2 00 

“ “ Piece  ol  Domestic  Cloth,  8 

yards,  for  gentlemen’s  win- 
ter wear 3 00 

“ “ 8 to  10  yds  lor  a lady’s  dre.ss . . 3 00 

“ “ Counterpane  or  Coverlid 2 00 

“ “ Specimen  of  Domestic  Car- 
peting   1 00 

“ “ Specimen  of  Knitting 1 00 


CURE  FOR  BOTS. 

A writer  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Planter 
gives  the  following  remedy  for  bots: — “As  soon 
as  symptoms  of  bots  appear,  raise  the  upper  lip 
of  the  horse,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a knife, 
scarify  the  inner  coat  of  the  lip  (beginning  at  the 
top)  making  a number  ol  slight  gashes,  trans- 
versely, causing  it  to  bleed  slightly.  A ease  has 
never  come  under  my  own  observation,  (and  I 

have  cured  many,)  in  which  this  simple  mode 
of  treatment  did  not  succeed  instantly.  The 
most  violent  paroxysms  will  be  relieved  in  five 
minutes.  What  connexion  or  sympathy  there 
may  be  between  the  lip  and  maw,  I leave  to  the 
curious  and  learned  to  decide. 

WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

We  have  availed  ourself  of  the  labors  ofouj. 
brethren  of  the  “American  Farmer”  and  a cor- 
respondent of  the  “American  Agriculturist,” 
for  the  following  calendar  for  August. 

Briars,  Bashes,  Weeds  and  Shrubs. — If  your 
fields,  pastures,  meadows  or  fence  sides  are  in- 
feeted  with  any  of  these  enemies  ot  cleanly  cul- 
ture, be  sure  to  have  them  cut  down  this  month, 
put  in  piles,  and  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  have 
them  burnt. 

Draining  and  Ditching. is  an  excel- 
lent month  to  carry  on  the.se  operations,  and  if 
you  have  any  grounds  that  you  cultivate,  which 
may  be  too  retentive  ol  water,  have  them  re- 
lieved by  these  means,  as  you  may  rest  assured 
that  by  such  relief  you  will  add  fully  twenty  live 
per  cent  to  their  value,  besides  making  them 
much  easier  to  work. 

Potatoes.— you  have  not  already  given 
your  late  potatoes  their  last  working  do  so  forth- 
with; and  be  sure  to  lay  them  by  clean  of  weeds, 
and  that  the  top  of  the  furrows  be  left  as  flat  as 
possible. 

PaUoibing. — Get  all  your  grounds  intended 
for  fall  grain  ploughed  up  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, taking  care  to  get  that  alloted  for  rye  ready 
first,  as  the  earlier  in  September  you  get  that 
grain  in  the  better  will  it  be;  nor  would  we  be 
content  to  sow  it  without  spreading  over  every 
acre  of  the  ground  a bushel  of  plaster.  With 


regard  to  the  time  of  sovnng  wheal  we  a—  per- 
suaded that  most  farmers  delay  that  op  Hion 
until  it  is  loo  late.  It  is  our  opinion  tha'  :..  ery 
one  should  begin  to  seed  from  the  15th  to  the 
•20th  of  September.  This  would  give  the  '.  heat 
plants  time  to  get  well  and  strongly  rooteit  m the 
earth  before  the  freezing  ol  the  ground  in  the 
fall,  and  thus  serve  to  prevent  the  loss  by  ■ eez- 
ing  out.  The  only  difficulty  to  result  ,rom 
early  sowing  is  the  fall  attack  ol  the  Hh-^sian 
Fly,  but  we  think  this  may  be  obviaten  by 
watching  the  plants  and  rolling  when  the  insect 
is  in  its  chrysalis  state;  but  even  if  this  should 
not  prove  a remedy,  the  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed by  earlier  ripening  and  consequent  avoidance 
of  the  rust,  would  more  than  compensate  lor 
the  hazards  of  the  fly  in  the  tail. 

Sheep — As  this  is  one  ol  the  months  in  >."hich 
the  fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrlis  of  the 
sheep,  which  produce  the  disease  called  worms 
in  the  head,  and  which  destroy  so  many  ol 
these  useful  animals,  we  would  advise  vou  to 
avail  yourself  of  a very  simple  and  cheap  rem- 
edy, one  which  we  have  often  recommennei’  and 
will  here  repeat.  It  is  this:  for  every  sheep, 
place  in  a trough,  once  a week,  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  a gill  of  salt  and  as  much  tar.  Place 
the  tar  on  the  bottom  ol  the  trough  and  spread 
the  salt  over  it  In  eating  the  salt  the  sueep 
will  smear  their  noses  with  the  tar,  and  thus 
secure  themselves  against  the  fly,  as  the  aroma 
of  tar  is  repulsive  to  his  organs  of  scent  Be- 
sides protecting  the  animals  against  their  insect 
enemies,  the  tar  will  act  medicinally,  and  im- 
part constitutional  vigor  to  your  sheep.  But 
unless  you  intend  to  repeat  the  precaution  week- 
ly, don’t  attempt  it  at  all,  because  in  its  repeti- 
tion the  security  ol  the  measure  rests,  and  it 
would  be  but  a mockery  to  do  it  once,  and  then 
ascribe  its  failure  to  save  your  sheep  to  the  want 
of  efficacy,  when,  in  fact,  your  own  neglect 
should  be  wholly  chargeable  with  it.  If  you 
undertake  to  do  a thing,  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  not  by  halves  and  quarters.  It  it  is 
worthy  of  being  done  at  all,  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing well  done.  We  are  of  this  fath:  that  wheth- 
er a man  be  engaged  in  winning  the  smiles  of  a 
lovely  woman,  or  farming,  he  .should  give  to  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  his  whole  heart,  as  nothing 
less  than  that  should  or  will  answer  in  either 
case. 

Heifers. — All  two  year  old  heifers  intended  for 
milch  cows  should  now  be  served,  and  in  select- 
ing a bull  have  a due  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  their  progeny.  It  takes  no  more  to  raise  a 
good  calf  than  an  indifferent  one. 

Milch  Coios. — When  the  pastures  get  thin, 
provide  your  cows  with  good  succulent  food  of 
some  kind,  so  that  they  may  neither  fall  off  in 
flesh  nor  milk. 

Barn  Yards,  Coio  Pens  and  Hog  Pens. — Have 
these  covered  with  loam  and  leaves  from  the 
woods,  or  mould  of  any  kind,  a foot  deep,  as 
your  stock  will  convert  every  cubic  foot  of  it 
into  good  manure  before  next  spring.  Don’t 
say  you  hav^e  not  got  time  to  do  it,  but  resolve 
that  it  shall  be  done,  and  the  possession  of  the 
time  will  be  an  easy  matter.  For  a farmer  to 
say  that  he  has  not  time  to  provide  food  for  his 
crops,  is  a language  which  we  do  not  compre- 
hend; and  our  opinion  is,  that  every  man  engag- 
ed in  farming  should  teach  every  one  about  him 
to  forget  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Make  it  a matter  of  especial  attention  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  lor  picking  cotton.  It 
requires  only  the  same  time  to  prepare,  and  if 
done  in  time,  you  will  have  no  detention.  1 
therefore  urge  you  to  examine  baskets,  sacks, 
gin  stand,  gin  band,  running  gear,  presses,  &c., 
and  if  anything  requires  repairing,  do  it  imme- 
diately. Continue  your  improvements  all  spare 
time,  such  as  grubbing,  &c.;  repairing  fences 
about  lots,  repairing  buildings,  making  shin- 
gles and  scaffolds  to  sun  cotton. 

Cut  crab  grass  hay,  throw  into  heap-rows, 
there  to  remain  for  a day,  then  into  tall  narrow 
heaps  until  cured.  Clean  your  potato  plantings 
designed  for  seed  or  slips.  Gather  the  fodder 
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Iroiii  late  com.  Thrash  the  grain  designed  for 
fall  sowing,  to  provide  against  loss  ol  time  from 
cottuu-pickmg,  when  the  seed  will  be  wanted, 
and  that  you  may  have  the  straw  to  pack  away 
with  the  pea-vines,  if  you  intend  to  same  them. 

Piepare  turnep  ground  at  once,  if  not  done,  a 
day  or  two  extra  work  will  not  be  missed  100 
years  hence,  and  you  will  be  well  paid.  Pro- 
cure Dale’s  hybrid  turnep  seed,  and  sow  on  the 
15tn,  rain  orno  rain,  Sundays  always  excepted. 
Sow  naif  a pint  of  seed  to  the  acre,  any  how, 
though  old  lolks  say  a tablespoonful  is  enough; 
I would  rather  have  a pint  cup  full.  Unless  the 
earth  be  wet,  or  decided  appearance  of  rain,  I 
would  advise  covering  by  brushing  in:  the  last 
seas m taught  me  this.  1 had  more  turneps  in 
haii  a-dozen  rows,  where  brushed,  than  on  eight 
acres'  where  harrowed  in.  The  ground  should 
be  made  fine  by  frequent  harrowings  and  plow- 
ings,  then  a brush  rather  settles  the  earth  to  the 
seed. 

L'Ud  peach-trees  of  this  year’s  growth,  the 
best  if  well  cultivated.  Procuie  buds  from  your 
neighbors,  even  if  at  a distance  oi  10  to  20 
miles,  to  choice  fruit;  the  same  labor  will  grow 
a tree  producing  a delicious  fruit,  as  one  of 
those  little  tasteless  hard  things  too  often  seen. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  cotton  will 
have  sufficiently  ripened  and  burst  its  covering, 
to  permit  your  hands  to  average  some  30  to  50 
or 00  lbs.  per  day.  When  }mu  can  gather  this 
amount  get  to  ii;  you  will  save  much  of  that 
which  has  opened  from  rain  or  injury,  by  hands 
pa.ssing  between  rows.  0(  en  the  t-ranches  out 
to  the  sun,  and  a freer  circulation  of  air  caus- 
ing it  to  open  sooner,  and  not  to  rot  for  want  of 
the  sun  to  open  it,  and  you  will  be  the  better 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  opening. 

Top  cotton  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done 
the  last  of  July. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  MAKING  SUGAR  FROM  CORN 
STALKS. 

The  following,  taken  Irom  the  minutes  of  the 
transactions  ol  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, we  copy  from  the  American  Fa  rarer. 

‘•A-tthe  sittings  of  this  body  in  September 
last,  a series  of  reports  and  researches  was  sub- 
mitted by  M.  M.  Biot  and  Soubeiran,  on  the 
suoject  of  making  sugar  from  Indian  corn.  It 
seems  that,  as  far  back  as  1834,  M.  Pallas  placed 
before  the  Academy  an  account  ol  his  having 
extracted  two  per  cent  of  sugar — entirely  like 
that  of  the  sugar  cane — from  the  stalk  of  the 
maize.  M.  Robiquet  again  reported  upon  Pal- 
las’ communication,  suggesting  thatthe  greatest 
yield  of  sugar  could  probably  be  obtained  im- 
mediately after  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  and 
that  its  quantity  would  be  greatly  lessened  when 
the  grain  began  to  be  completely  formed.  In 
1839,  M.  Pallas  again  communicated  experi- 
ments as  to  the  effect,  on  the  saccharine  quali- 
ties of  maize,  of  removing  the  ear  at  several 
stages  ol  its  growth.  Upon  this  paper  Mes.srs. 
Bouissingault  and  Biot  again  reported,  point- 
ing out  the  defects  of  M.  Pallas’  experiments, 
and  indicating  the  proper  method  ol  investiga- 
ting the  matter. 

“We  give  this  little  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
this  conversion  of  maize  to  the  purpose  oi  fur- 
nishing sugar,  as  interesting  to  those  who,  in 
this  country,  are  prosecuting  the  santie  object. 
Monsieur  Biot’s  last  paper  is  to  the  lollowung 
effect: 

“ ‘The  stalks  upon  which  they  operated  were 
taken  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Some  of 
them  had  been  separated  from  their  heads,  oth- 
ers had  not.  They  report  that  the  sugar  of 
maize  is  precisely  that  ol  the  sugar  cane,  mix- 
ed, however,  with  a small  quantity  of  sugar  of 
fecula.  The  juice  of  the  maize  which  had 
been  castrated,  contained  per  litre,  113  grammes, 
or  12  per  cent  of  sugar;  that  of  the  non -castra- 
ted gave  124  grammes,  or  13  per  cent.  These 
experiments  prove  that  castration  is  rather  in- 
jurious lhan  otherwise,  and  that  if  maize  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  ol  extracting  its  sugar, 
it  must  be  in  its  normal  state.  Whether  this 
new  industry  on  an  extensive  scale  would  be  a 
profitable  one,  is  a question  which,  at  the  pre- 


sent moment,  may  be  matter  ol  aispute;  but 
there  is  one  consideration  in  its  favor,  suppos- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  maize  to  be  such, 
if  cultivated  to  the  necessary  extent,  as  to  ren- 
der the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  unnecessary. 
The  latter  must  remain  on  the  ground  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  the  moment  of 
harvest  is  too  near  that  o the  wdnter  sowing 
for  corn,  to  leave  time  to  prepare  the  ground  lor 
receiving  the  new  seed.  Maize,  on  the  contra- 
ry, runs  through  all  the  phases  of  vegetation  in 
a few  months,  and  it  can  be  gathered  in,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  until  it 
has  attained  to  full  maturity,  and  sufficiently 
early  to  have  abundant  time  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  winter  corn  s-^ed.  M.  Thenard, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  alluding 
to  that  part  of  the  report  of  Messrs.  Biot  ami 
Soubeiran,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  of  fecula  nuixed  with 
the  cane  sugar  of  the  maize,  observed  that  the 
beet  root  contains  crystalizable  sugar  unmixed 
with  sugar  of  fecular,  and  that  probably  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  experiments  made 
on  maize,  was  due  to  the  mode  of  manipula- 
tion, and  that  it  does  not  exist  nalurall}  in  the 
plant.’  ” 

GRASSES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  re- 
sults of  Sinclair’s  observations: 

1.  Grasses  which  have  culms  with  swollen 
joints,  leaves  thick  and  succulent,  and  flowers 
with  downy  husks,  contain  greater  proportions 
of  sugar  and  mucilage  than  those  ol  a less  suc- 
culent nature. 

2.  When  this  structure  is  of  a light  glaucous 
color,  the  sugar  is  generally  in  excess. 

3.  Grasses  which  have  culms  with  small 
joints,  flowers  pointed,  collected  into  a spike- 
l.ke  panicle,  leaves  thin,  flat,  rough,  and  of  a 
light  green  color,  contain  a greater  proportion 
of  extractive  matter  than  others. 

4.  Gra.sses  which  have  culms  furnished  with 
numerous  joints,  leaves  smooth  and  succulent, 
flowers  in  a spike  or  close  panicle,  florets  blunt 
and  large,  contain  most  gluten  and  mucilage. 

5.  When  this  structure  is  of  a glaucous  color, 
and  the  florets  wooly,  sugar  is  in  the  next  pro- 
portion to  mucilage. 

6.  Grasses  which  have  their  flowers  in  a pan- 
icle, florets  pointed  or  awned,  points  ol  the  culm 
smooth  and  succulent,  contain  mo.st  mucilage 
and  extractive. 

7.  Grasses  with  flowers  in  a panicle,  florets 
thinly  scattered,  pointed  or  furnished  with  long 
awns,  culms  lofty,  with  leave.'^  flat  and  rough, 
contain  a greater  proportion  of  saline  matter 
and  bitter  extractive. 

8.  Grasses  with  long  creeping  roots,  culms 
few,  leaves  flat  and  rough,  flower  in  a spike, 
contain  a greater  proportion  of  bitter  extract 
with  mucilage. 

In  the  first  part  of  April,  1920  grains  of  the 
leaves  of  the  following  grasses,  affording  to 
Sinclair  the  following  proportions  of  n utritive 


matter: 

Meadow  fox  tail  grass 90  grs. 

Tall  oat-like  soft  grass 120 

S weet-scented  vern  al 52 

Round  panicled  cock’s  foot 80 

Perennial  rye  grass 70 

Tall  fescue 94 

Meadow  fescue 96 

Crested  dog’s  tail 88 

Creeping  soft  grass 90 

Meadow  cat’s  tail  [timothy] 80 

Fertile  meadow-grass 70 

Nerved  meadow  grass 76 

Wood  m eadow  grass 68 

Creeping  bent 42 

Rough  stalked  meadow  grass 80 

Broad  leaved  red  clover.  80 

White  or  Dutch  clover 64 

Great  bird’s  loot  trefoil 60 

Long  rooted  clover 76 

Lucerne 90 


The  chemical  composition  of  the  grasses  va- 
ries materially  in  the  progress  of  their  growth.  I 
“I  found,”  says  Davy,  “in  all  the  trials  I made,  | 


the  largest  quantity  ol  truly  nutritive  matter 
when  the  seed  was  ripe,  and  the  le;;st  bitter  ex- 
tract and  saline  matter;  most  extract  and  sc line 
matter  in  the  autumnal  crop,  and  must  .-accha- 
rine  matter  in  proportion  to  the  other  it;giedi- 
ents  in  the  crop  cut  at  the  time  of  11  Acniig.” 

Johnson’s  Farmers’  En(.-ycloj,a,dia. 

The  Fort  Gaines  Whig  of  the  T2th  instant, 
in  speaking  of  the  growing  crops  in  th:;t  section, 
says: — Corn  crops  are  now  made,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  are  generally 
good, — fully  an  average  one.  Cotton  looks 
promi.sing,  but  it  is  feared  the  late  continued 
rains  ma>  cause  it  to  rot;  and  we  h;:ve  already 
heard  some  farmers  complain  of  its  .shedding 
the  farms,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case 
generally,  should  the  wetweathercontin  re  much 
longer.  The  cotton  crop  is  fully  one  month  la- 
ter now  lhan  of  an  ordinary  year;  so  that,  with 
circumstances  altogether  favorable  from  this 
time  on,  we  can  scarcely  look  lor  an  average 
crop. 
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THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

W^HICII  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  d ys,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  rrom 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
hew  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent 86 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 18 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  ahy  one  farm 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  uf  the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  .jaid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 
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MANURES'G,  A SCIENCE. 

If  there  is  one  department  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence more  neglected  by  the  practical  farmer  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  manuring.  Chemists  have 
made  calculation  after  calculation,  experiment 
after  experiment,  but  all  to  little  or  no  purpose. 
The  fanner— I mean  the  vorking  tanner — who 
is  one  from  necessity,  has  derived  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  ho.st  of  eminent  individuals  who 
have  concentrated  their  whole  attention  on  ag- 
ricultural chemistiy.  Why  is  this!  Why  is 
it  that  the  great  and  all-important  discoveries  oi 
Daiy,  are  still  laughed  at  by  many — but  slight- 
ly attended  to  by  all;  at  least  by  all  those  who 
would  reap  the  greatest  profit  from  them?  'Tis 
true  that  a wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
agriculture  within  the  last  few  years;  and  much 
has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  stock,  per- 
fection of  machinery,  &c.,  but  very  little  in  the 
science  of  manuring.  And  the  circumstance 
appears  to  be  still  more  unaccountable  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  there  are  greater 
means  of  improvement  in  this  particular  branch 
of  husbandry,  than  any  other;  in  no  other  de- 
partment are  the  rudiments  so  well  understood 
and  so  generally  circulated,  as  in  this.  We 
know  the  constitution  of  every  agricultural 
plant;  we  have  analyses  of  every  description  ol 
soils;  we  are  well  versed  in  the  respective  com- 
positions of  air  and  water;  we  have  abundant 
means  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  all 
manures;  indeed,  we  know  and  perceive  all  but 
the  peculiar  operation  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  yet  we  are  daily  applying  matter  to  soils  in 
which  a sufficiency  already  exists.  Why  is  all 
this?  Why  is  it  that  in  some  departments  agri- 
culture is  rapidly  advancing — in' others,  making 
no  perceptible  progress?  It  is  unpleasant,  and 
by  no  means  the  choice  of  the  writer,  to  give  the 
cause  of  this  anomaly;  but  ‘facts  are  stubborn 
things,’  and  it  becomes  no  one  to  conceal  the 
truth. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  stock,  are  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  experimental  farmers,  and  those  who 
farm  for  example;  independent  of  which  it  re- 
quires little  or  no  calculation  to  improve  stock; 
there  are  no  scientific  rules  to  be  pursued  and 
committed  to  memory;  it  can  be  accomplished 
as  well  by  a man  of  mediocre  ability,  as  by  one 
of  a high  order  of  intellectual  capacity,  provided 
he  has  perseverance.  _ It  must  not  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  no  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have 
by  their  exertions  improved  the  breed  of  any 
kind  of  stock.  Credit  is  due  to  any  one  who 
confers  the  smallest  benefit  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures;  but  the  purpose  is  to  show  why  our 
breeds  of  animals  have  been  so  much  improv- 
ed, and  another  department  of  husbandry  almost 
totally  neglected.  The  cause,  then,  is  that  much 
in  this  respect  has  been  done  for  the  agricultu- 
rist, and  there  being  little  difficulty  in  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  machinery,  in  which,  per- 
haps, the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most 
beneficial  results  have  taken  place,  it  need  only 
be  asked,  who  take  the  majority  of  prizes  for 
machineiu',  at  agricultural  prize 'meetings?  Not 
farmers,  but  machinists.  This  then  speaks  for 
itself;  the  improvements,  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments made  in  machines,  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  machine  venders,  and  not  by  farm- 
ers. It  is  readily  admitted  that  it  would  be  of 
no  avail  for  machinists,  &c.,  to  construct  new 


implements,  if  the  farmer  had  no  di.sposition  to 
encourage  their  laudable  exertions;  still,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  advance  of  agriculture  in 
this  department,  is  too  little  owing  to  agricultu- 
rists themselves. 

The  tme  signification  of  the  word  science  is, 
a knowledge  of  all  that  exists,  and  of  the  laws 
that  govern  the  operations  of  nature — a know- 
ledge of  matter,  things  and  systems.  IVhatev- 
er  IS  done  by  a system,  is  done  scientifically; 
nature  does  nothing,  except  by  the  interposition 
of  nature’s  God,  without  a system.  A know- 
ledge of  these  systems  is  science  generaUw;  a 
knowledge  of  any  one  system,  a.  science.  The 
numerous  terms,  the  difficult  rules,  the  compli- 
cated calculations,  the  mysterious  anal3'ses,  are 
not  the  science-,  the}'  are  the  handles,  the  guides, 
the  agents  which  render  the  science  comprehen- 
sible by  human  mind,  invented  by  human  be- 
ings for  that  purpose.  They  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  Newton's,  the  Lockes,  the 
Davys,  the  Liebigs,  convey  the  researches  of 
their  expansive  minds  to  unborn  generations. — 
If  science  then,  is  a knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  it  must  be  from  some  unwhole- 
some influence  that  so  many  individuals  neglect 
to  profit  by  it.  The  influence  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  prejudice — yes,  prejudice — however 
disagreeable  it  may  sound  to  those  interested,  it 
is  too  true;  for  what  can  it  be  but  prej  udice, 
that  prompts  men  to  say — “Our  forefathers  pros- 
pered without  science,  and  wffiy  should’nt  we?” 
What  can  it  be  but  prejudice,  which  induces 
men  to  believe  that  the  system  they  adopt,  ad- 
mits of  no  improvement? 

In  order  to  render  the  question  more  intelli- 
gible, it  may  be  asked  for  what  purpose  do  men 
apply  manure  to  soils?  Most  assuredly  to  sup- 
ply a something  which  is  requisite  to  the  growth 
of  a plant,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  soil. 
Then,  as  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining 
what  portiyn  of  the  plant  is  supplied  from  the 
atmosphere,  what  from  the  rain  which  falls,  and 
what  from  the  soil,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
slightest  exercise  of  ourreasoningfaculties  must 
enable  us  to  judge  with  some  degree  of  accura- 
cy, what  particular  bodies  or  compounds  should 
be  added  tj  the  soil,  in  order  that  it  may  furnish 
the  plant  with  due  proportions  of  each  of  its 
component  materials?  If  we  once  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  above  statements — and  who 
can  deny  that  they  are  rational — we  become  ad- 
vocates of  science. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  subject  more 
clearly,  and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  advantage  of  calling  in  the  help  of  science 
in  the  application!  of  manures — in  making  ma- 
nuring a science,  instead  of  an  art,  we  will  im- 
agine an  instance  which  has  frequently  occur- 
red: two  neighboring  farmers  enter  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  adjoining  farms  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  so  happens  that  they  have  adjoining  fields 
of  three-year-old  turf;  the  soil  in  each  field  be- 
ing composed,  as  far  as  ocular  examination  can 
detect,  of  the  same  materials.  Being  old  friends, 
they  make  no  secret  to  each  other  of  the  system 
of  cultivation  they  intend  to  pursue;  conse- 
quently, being  convinced  that  some  application 
is  necessary  to  the  turf,  and  having  heard  that 
nitrate  of  soda  has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon 
such  crops  in  many  instances,  they  each  decide 
upon  applying  this  manure  at  the  same  rate  per 
acre,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is,  that  a great  increase  in  the  crop 


is  produced  in  one  instance — in  the  other,  no 
benefit  whatever  can  be  discovered.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  one  individual  denounces 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  other  applies  it  al- 
most indiscriminately  in  almost  all  cases. — 
Meanwhile,  this  trifling  ciicumstance  probably 
engenders  ill  feeling  between  the  old  friends, 
and  all  because  they  cannot  discover  “a  clue  to 
the  mystery.”  The  foregoing  is  by  no  means 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. This  is  the  consequence  of  making  ma- 
nuring an  o.rt. 

AV^e  will  now  suppose  the  same  case  treated 
scientifically — the  parties  being  fully  aware  that 
a plant  cannot  abstract  that  from  the  soil  which 
does  not  pre-exist  in  it.  Their  first  impulse  is 
either  to  submit  a portion  of  the  soil  to  the  ana- 
lytical examination  ol  the  operative  chemist,  or, 
being  chemists  themselves,  to  ascertain  of  what 
the  soil  is  composed — the  one  individual  finds  it 
will  be  improved  by  the  materials  contained  in 
the  nitrate  of  soda — the  other,  not  only  that  this 
manure  will  be  useless,  but  what  composition 
is  required;  now  this  is  manuring  scientifically, 
this  is  making  manuring  a science.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  system  are  obvious. 

A little  consideration,  will,  nevertheless,  ren- 
der it  by  no  means  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  means  of  making  the  application 
of  manure  a science,  have  been  long  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  agriculturists,  yet  that  they  have 
been  utterly  neglected;  since  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  application  of  artifixial  fertili- 
zers is  comparatively  of  a recent  date;  prior  to 
which  period  the  evacuations  of  animals,  com- 
bined with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  formed 
the  staple  manure  of  the  countr}'.  Now  farm 
yard  manure,  which  was  the  chief  application, 
contains  every  material  that  a plant  requires; 
hence,  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  can 
never  fail.  But  within  a few  years  soils  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  those  systems 
of  farming  have  been  adopted,  which  have  com- 
pelled the  agriculturist  to  introduce  artificial 
manures,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
nature.  And  from  the  circumstance  that  no  ar- 
tificial manures  have  been  found,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  to  contain  every  material  ab- 
stracted from  the  soil  by  plants  generally,  it  is 
apparent  that  any  one  artificial  manure  is  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  fertility  in  the  soil.  This 
renders  it  imperativ'e  upon  the  agriculturist  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  chemistry,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  compete  with  other  agri- 
cultu  ists;  for  if  the  soil  requires  phosphate  of 
lime  to  produce  a wheat  crop,  of  what  possible 
utility  will  it  be  to  apply  a manure  which  does 
not  directly  or  indirectly  afford  that  particular 
matter?  And  who  can  ascertain  by  mere  ocular 
observation,  whether  the  manure  or  the  soil 
contains  phosphate  of  lime? 

If  this  problem  cannot  be  soh'ed  by  looking 
at  the  soil  and  the  manure,  what  is  the  course  to 
be  pursued?  AVe  must  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  each,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  science.  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  “Science  was  not  necessary  when  my 
grandfather  was  a farmer.”  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  “farmers  have  done  well  without  science, 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary.”  But  we  must 
remember  that  our  forefathers  tilled  the  richest 
soil,  at  a time  when  farming  produce  realised 
almost  double  its  present  value,  when  receipts 
were  lai’ger  and  disbursements  smaller,  and 
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when  they  had  abundance  of  farm-yard  manure 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  soil,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  application  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  other  mineral  or  artificial  manures.  Still 
it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  farmers  of 
the  present  day,  should  be  opposed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  rules;  or  if  not  opposed  to 
their  application,  at  least  careless  in  applying 
them;  for,  as  they  justly  observe,  farming  has 
been  conducted  without  science,  and  the}'-  can- 
not yet  perceive  the  very  different  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  compared  with  farmers 
even  of  the  last  generation.  The  human  mind 
is  so  subject  to  the  unhealthy  influence  of  pre- 
j udice,  that  it  is  no  wonder  farmers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  should  be  disposed  to  follow  with  al- 
most invincible  determination,  the  customs  of 
past  ages;  yet,  however  natural  it  may  be  that 
they  should  thus  act,  it  mu.st  be  a source  of  sin- 
cere regret  to  the  enlightened,  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  they  should  thus  be  heaping  up  trou- 
ble for  a future  day. — London  Fanners'  Mag. 


SOMMER’S  MANURE. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  communication 
I am  sure  will  be  read  with  interest  by  most  of 
your  sub.scribers,  and  as  I have  received  recent- 
ly so  many  intereogatories  concerning  “Bon;- 
mer’s  Manure,”  I have  concluded  to  send  it  for 
publication  in  the  Planter,  with  such  remarks 
as  I may  make  upon  it: 

King  William,  July  6,  1843. 

Mr.  Woodfin — Dear  Sir — I have  seen  the 
result  of  your  experiment  with  Bommer’a  pa- 
tent manure,  in  the  last  Planter,  and  while  1 
believe  every  word  you  have  said  about,  I am 
not  entirely  satisfied  that  it  will  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  every  one  to  purchase  the  right  to  make 
and  use  it.  Virginians  have  been  so  often 
humbugged  with  patent  inventions,  that  1 am 
very  slow  to  receive  any  notion  that  comes  se- 
creted under  a patent  right,  I will,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  you  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

1st.  Can  the  materials  of  wdiich  the  manure 
is  composed,  and  also  those  required  to  produce 
such  speedy  decomposition,  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  on  'poor  forest  farm  to  make  it 
an  object  on  such  a farm;  or  is  it  only  adapted 
to  the  neighborhood  of  towms,  where  mineral, 
animal  and  other  substances  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured at  little  cost! 

2-  From  the  experiment  you  have  made,  do 
you  think  that  labor  may  be  profitably  employed 
in  making  this  manure  on  large  farms,  or  is  it 
merely  intended  for  experimenters  on  truck 
patches,  gardens,  dtc.? 

3d.  As  the  decomposition  is  so  rapidly  pro- 
duced, does  not  the  ammonia  (or  Avhatever  you 
chemists  call  it,  1 mean  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nure,) as  speedily  pass  off,  and  the  manure  be- 
come comparatively  worthless,  as  you  have 
seen  farm-yard  manure  become  by  being  kept 
too  longl 

4th.  You  say  it  is  not  costly,  but  troublesome; 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  trouble  is  it?  Is  it 
that  kind  of  trouble  with  which  every  success- 
ful farmer  is  acquainted,  and  for  which  he  gets 
rewarded,  more  or  less,  or  is  it  like  the  Indian’s 
gun,  costs  more  than  it  comes  to? 

5th.  Taking  every  thing  connected  with  it  into 
consideration,  would  you  advise  a farmer  own- 
ing some  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  poor  land, 
situated  twelve  miles  from  navigation,  and  30 
miles  from  any  town,  employing  the  labor  of 
tw’elve  hands,  and  with  a large  and  growing 
family,  and  not  a cent  to  spend  in  humbugs  or 
costly  experiments,  to  purchase  the  right  to 
make  and  use  this  manure? 

You  will  please  pardon  the  liberty  I have  ta- 
ken in  addressing  this  communication  to  you; 
my  only  apology  is  my  great  desire  to  use  all 
the  means  in  my  power,  for  the  improvement  of 
our  mother  earth,  and  I should  like  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  process  of  Mr.  Bommer’s, 
but  do  not  like  the  idea  of  buying  a pig  in  a 
bag. 

Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to 


this,  you  can  do  it  through  the  Planter,  if  you 
prefer  it,  (as  I suppose  it  probable  you  will  re- 
ceive other  communications  on  this  subject,)  or 
by  letter  privately,  by  mail,  as  you  may  choose. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  S.  Ryland. 

In  answering  the  foregoing  queries,  I shall 
take  them  up  in  the  order  they  are  propounded, 
without  any  farther  preliminary  remark. 

1st.  “Can  the  materials  of  which  the  manure 
is  composed,  and  also  those  required  to  produce 
such  speedy  decomposition,  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  on  a poor  forest  farm?"  &c.  &c. 

I answer  yes — they  can  be  procured  in  abun- 
dance, both  for  making  the  manure,  and  also 
for  their  speedy  decomposition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  articles  necessary  to  make  the 
lees.*  The  method  is  not  adapted  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns,  except  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  substances  can  be  had. 

2d.  “From  the  experiment  you  have  made, 
do  you  think  that  labor  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  making  this  manure  on  large  farms?” 
&c.  Answer,  I do.  It  is  equally  well  adapted 
“to  truck  patches,  gardens,  &c.”  if  they  have 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  substances,  not  oth- 
erwise. 

3.  “As  the  decomposition  is  so  speedily  pro- 
duced, does  not  the  ammonia  (or  whatever  you 
chemists  call  it,  I mean  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nure,) as  speedily  pass  off?”  &c.  To  this  ques- 
tion 1 answer,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat 
produced  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  a portion  of  the  ammonia 
may  escape.  Ammonia,  however,  has  great 
affinity  for  water,  and  as  a quantity  of  water  is 
necessary  in  making  the  manure,  I should  think 
the  escape  of  ammonia  would  not  be  very  great. 
Mr.  Bommer  says  “the  salts  produced  in  the 
process  of  fermentation,  ‘are  a quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  lime  and  caustic  potash,  ammonia  and 
saltpetre’ — four  substances  which  modern  chem- 
istry has  found  to  contain  the  most  fecundating 
properties  possible.” 

4th.  “You  say  it  is  not  costly,  but  troublesome; 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  trouble  is  it?”  &c. 
I alluded  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  materi- 
als, making  the  compost  heaps,  making  the 
“lees,”  and  the  several  applications  and  water- 
ings with  the  same,  necessary  to  complete  the 
decomposition  of  the  materials.  The  labor 
thus  expended  I am  sure  would  result  in  a rich 
reward  to  a skilful  and  persevering  farmer.  1 
must  most  respectfully  ask  to  be  excused  from 
answering  the  5th  question.  I will  not  advise 
any  one  to  buy  the  right,  lest  for  want  of  proper 
energy  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  it 
might  fail  to  answer  his  purpose,  and  1 should 
have  the  blame;  I will,  however,  say  this  much, 
that  from  what  I have  heard  of  Mr.  Ryland’s 
zeal  and  energy  in  doing  what  he  can  to  improve 
our  “mother  earth,”  that  Bommer’s  patent  could 
hardly  fail  of  success  in  such  hands.  W ith  him 
it  would  neither  be  like  the  “Indian’s  gun,”  nor 
the  “pig  in  the  bag.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  that  I am  no 
way  interested  in  the  sale  of  these  patents — I 
own  only  an  individual  right,  and  should  there 
not  be  another  sold  in  the  State  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Geo.  Woodpin. 

Southern  Planter. 


'The  articles  alluded  to  in  the  exception,  which  Mr. 
Woodfin  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  specify, 
are  lime  and  salt;  about  fifty  pounds  of  the  former  and 
a couple  of  pounds  of  the  latter  being  required  to  an 
ordinary  heap  of  the  manure. — Ed.  S.  P. 

Let  every  one  cultivate  flowers.  They  re- 
quite little  space,  they  furnish  a tasteful  and 
healthful  employment,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  happiness  which  forms  the  grand  object  of 
pursuit  with  all. — Albany  Cult. 

A princely  mind  will  ruin  a private  fortune — 
keep  the  rank  in  which  Providence  hath  placed 
you;  and  do  not  make  yourself  unhappy,  be- 
cause you  cannot  afford  whatever  a wild  fancy 
might  suggest. 


Millwood,  August  3,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor — You'desire  information  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Durham,  Devon  and 
Ayrshire  cattle.  Having  tried  all,  I will  give 
you  the  result  of  my  experience,  together  with 
a brief  history  of  the  origin  and  the  improve- 
ments of  these  celebiated  cattle. 

Until  lately,  there  existed  in  England  a great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  superior  breed, 
each  having  strenuous  advocates.  Since  the 
ve"y  great  and  decided  improvement  of  the  short 
horns,  effected  by  the  skill,  judgment  and  perse- 
verance of  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  public  opinion 
has  awarded  to  this  improved  breed,  the  first 
rank,  as  possessing  “a  combination  of  perfec- 
tions,” hitherto  attained  by  no  other  breed  of  cat- 
tle. The  counties  of  Durham  and  York  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  short  horns,  of  un- 
doubted foreign  origin,  distinguished  principal- 
ly as  extraordinary  milkers.  These  cattle  were 
large,  coarse  and  deficient  in  the  fore-quarter. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  they  assum- 
ed a different  character.  “In  color,  they  resem- 
bled the  improved  short  horns,  being  occasion- 
ally red,  red  and  white,  and  roan,  though  the 
last  named  colour  was  not  then  so  frequent  as 
now.  They  possessed  a fine  mellow  skin  and 
flesh,  good  hair,  and  light  offal,  particularly 
wide  carcasses,  and  fore-quarters  of  extraordi- 
nary depth  and  capacity.” 

These  latter  Mr.  Collins  selected  for  his  ex- 
periments, and  by  two  or  three  judicious  crosses 
upon  them,  and  by  proper  selections,  after  these 
crosses  were  obtained,  he  established  a breed 
which,  for  general  excellence,  has  never  been 
equalled. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  as  much  secrecy  as 
practicable,  and  that  Mr.  Collins  should  have 
declined,  even  after  realizing  a forture  by  the 
sale  of  his  stock,  to  make  known  to  the  public 
the  principles  that  guided  him  in  producing  such 
magnificent  results.  It  is,  however,  known 
that  his  first  step  towards  this  improvement,  was 
the  breeding  them  down  from  a larger  to  a small- 
er animal,  well  aware  that  overgrown  cattle  are, 
almost  necessarily,  coarse.  A single  cross  on 
the  Polled  Galloway,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed most  essentially  to  his  success,  asffjm 
it,  in  the  fourth  generation.  Lady  was  produced, 
a cow  occupying  in  the  Herd  Book  as  high  a 
place  as  old  Prunella  in  the  Stud  Book.  The 
great  object  of  Mr.  Collins  was,  the  production 
of  a breed  as  nearly  perfect  in  formation  as  pos- 
sible, of  early  maturity,  with  a capacity  to  con- 
tinue growing,  and  of  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
without  sacrificing  their  properties  for  the  dairy. 
That  he  attained  these  objects  is  manifest,  from 
the  extraordinary  prices  he  obtained  for  his 
stock,  (having  sold  Comet,  at  6 years  old,  for 
$5000,)  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  were 
purchased,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  and 
their  rapid  introduction  into  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  globe.  Possessing  the  rare 
combination  of  qualities,  hitherto  considered 
incompatible,  a great  disposition  to  fatten,  with 
high  qualifications  for  the  dairy,  together  with  a 
carcass  almost  faultless,  and  of  beautiful  colors, 
these  cattle  could  hardly  fail  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  breeders.  The  Americans  perhaps, 
of  all  foreign  purchasers,  have  been  the  most  li- 
beral. Extensive  importations  have  been  made 
into  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  a few  of  these  cattle  have  been  introduced 
into  South  Carolina.  On  the  luxuriant  pastures 
of  Kentucky,  they  are  in  a state  of  progressive 
improvement.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  they  continue  to  maintain  all  their  char- 
acteristic excellence.  And  in  our  State,  with 
proper  care  of  them,  they  exhibit,  as  yet,  no  de- 
generacy. They  are  large  consumers  of  food, 
compared  with  our  native  stock,  and  require  rich 
pasturage  to  keep  them  in  high  condition,  but  no 
breed  of  cattle  will  make  greater  returns,  for 
extra  care  bestowed  on  them.  Our  dry  and  arid 
Sand  Hills  are  tmsuited  to  them,  but  any  good 
cotton  estate  will  support  a few,  enough  for  all 
the  ordinary  ■ purposes  of  the  plantation.  Like 
all  other  cattle,  they  rapidly  decline  if  turned 
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into  the  woods,  half  starved  and  utterly  neglected. 
Such  treatment  is  adapted  to  no  breed,  and  least 
of  all  to  an  improved  one.  Mine  have  been 
kept  during  the  spring  and  summer,  in  good 
pastures,  on  river  low-grounds,  having  the  run, 
in  autumn,  of  corn  fields,  and  in  very  bad 
weather  they  are  ted  on  straw,  shucks  or  hay. 
Under  this  treatment,  I find  they  thrive  very  well, 
always  looking  in  far  better  condition  than  the 
native  cattle  of  the  country.  Such  as  are  in 
use  are,  of  course,  highly  fed,  on  boiled  peas 
or  meal,  mixed  with  cut  oats,  fodder  or  hay. — 
Many  of  my  cows  have  yielded  thirty  quarts  a 
day;  twenty  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  a future  occasion  I will  notice  the  Devon 
and  Ayrshires;  to  do  so  now,  would  exhaust 
your  own,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  your  read- 
ers. W.  H. 

Cohimbia  (S.  C.)  Planter. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

The  great  crop  of  the  United  State.s,  whether 
we  look  at  quantity  or  value,  is  unquestionably 
our  corn  crop.  Four  hundred  and  fitly  millions 
of  bushels  in  1810,  and  probably  five  hundred 
millions  in  1842,  show  the  importance  of  this 
grain  to  us.  And  yet  the  quantity  now  grown 
is  nothing,  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  compared 
w'ith  what  we  might  do,  should  circumstances 
render  it  advisable  to  increase  the  production  to 
an  extent  that  might  easily  be  reached  on  the 
present  cultivated  lands  of  the  Union.  In  order 
to  show  at  a glance  what  might  be  done,  we 
have  taken  the  pains  to  collect  a few  instances  of 
good  crops  that  have  been  grown  among  us,  and 
would  remark  that  on  a very  large  portion  of 
our  soils,  in  favorable  seasons,  and  with  the 
cultivation  corn  should  receive,  crops  like  the 
ones  named  may  be  as  well  grown  as  inferior 
ones.  It  is  true,  wm  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
farmer  or  writer,  who  asserts  that  no  man  ever 
saw  75  bushels  of  corn  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
that  the  farmet  should  be  contented  with  25;  but 
the  only  emotions  excited  by  such,  are  contempt 
for  the  ignorant  confidence  shown,  and  pity  that 
in  this  country  men  shouli  be  lound  so  far  be- 
hind the  times. 

Name  and  place  of  cultivator.  Bush,  per  acre. 

R.  H.  Rose,  Silver  Lake,  Pa 136 

John  Stevens,  Hoboken,  N.  J 118 

J.  & M.  Pratt,  Madison,  N.  Y 172j 

“ “ “ 170 

Samuel  Chidsey,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 132 

Earl  Stimson,  Saratoga,  N.  Y 112 

Wm.  M’Clure,  Alleghany  co.,  Pa 129 

Joseph  Evans,  Washington  co..  Pa 136 

B.  Bartlett,  Eaton,  N.  Y 174 

T.  & H.  Little,  Newburyport,  Mass.. . 116 

“ “ “ ..115 

Mr.  Wilmath,  Taunton,  Mass 142 

Chas.  Bugbee,  Palmer,  Mass 108 

Benj.  Butler,  Chenango,  N.  Y 140 

“Old  Farmer,”  Rhode  Island 103 

Asahel  Renick,  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio..  140 

S.  Lathrop,  W.  Springfield,  Mass 100 

P.  Reybold,  Newcastle,  Del.,  (average 

of  ^2  acres) lOO  5-7 

R.  H.  Shelton,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y 108 

E.  Humphreys,  Caledonia,  N.  Y 110 

R.  Lamprey,  Moultonborough,  N.  H. . . I3l 

Mr.  Brown,  Strafford,  N.  H 116 

P.  P.  Pilsbury,  Tuftonborough,  N.  H . . 130 

J.  F.  Osborn,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y 144 

J.  Sherman,  “ “ 121 

“ “ “ 112 

Mr.  Ellsw'orth,  Conn . , , , ....  120 

G.  W.  Williams,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky ....  1^ 

W.  Ingalls,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y 120 

“ “ 154 

J.  Myers,  Canton,  Ohio 193 

B.  Bradly,  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 116 

Samuel  Phelps,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 122 

Wm.  Ingell,  Oswego,  N.  Y 113 

W.  Wilcox,  Saratoga,  N.  Y 132 

The  number  of  such  crops  where  the  pro- 
duct exceeded  100  bushels  per  acre,  might  be 
extended  to  a great  length  from  the  list  in  our 
possession,  but  the  above  is  sufficient.  Still  we 
imagine  some  farmers  will  say,  (some  have 


said  so,)  that  the  man  who  puts  manure  and  la- 
bor enough  on  an  acre  to  get  100  bushels  of 
corn  is  a loser.  W<'  woulda.sk/tezt7  A man 
may  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  and  get  thirty 
bu.shels  an  acre,  and  he  will  be  a looser.  But  it 
is  scarcely  possible  when  the  production  is  100. 
In  such  a case,  all  over  50  bushels  may  be  con- 
sidered profit.  In  addition  to  this,  his  acre  of 
land  is  placed  in  a condition  to  produce  more 
good  crops,  and  the  additional  amount  of  these 
is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  profits.  The  man 
who  has  brought  30  acres  of  land  to  such  a state 
that  it  will  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  is  far  better  off  than  the  one  who  has  100 
acres,  yielding  only  25  bushels  per  acre;  and  of 
this  fact  we  are  happy  to  find  many  of  cur  far- 
mers are  beginning  to  be  well  convinced.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  the  remarks  we  have  made 
respecting  corn,  are  equally  applicable  to  any 
other  grain  or  grass,  and  that  the  grand  secret  of 
success  is  to  cultivate  no  more  land  than  you 
can  make  rich. — Albany  Cullivatori 


SCRAP.S  FROM  DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editorsofthe  Tenn.  Slate  Agriculturist: 

Gentlemen — Tell  the  good  housewives  in 
Gath,  to  cook  their  sweet  potatoes  over  a brisk 
fire;  they  are  much  more  palatable  and  deli- 
cious when  thus  managed;  whereas  much  of 
their  flavor  is  lost  by  their  being  steamed  over  a 
lingering  fire  for  a half  day  at  a time  before 
used. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Every  man  that  places  any  kind  of  an  esti- 
mate on  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
should  furnish  himsell  with  a dairy;  it  should 
be  well  constructed  and  neatly  managed. — 
Place  boxes  around  ii;  fill  them  with  rich  earth 
and  plant  out  hop  vines  in  them;  the  vines  will 
gracefully  cover  the  dairy  w-ith  I heir  foilage, 
and  completely  shut  out  the  bea.ns  of  the  sum- 
mer’s sun.  How  cool  and  refreshing  are  the 
centents  of  such  a dairy!  Then  make  yours 
like  it. 

PICKLE. 

Take  one  gallon  of  whiskey  and  two  of  spring 
water  and  put  them  in  a stone  jar;  put  in  your 
cucumbers  and  they  wdll  be  read}'-  for  use  in  a 
few  weeks,  without  any  further  preparation. — 
Try  it.  The  writer,  though,  would  be  w'illing 
never  more  to  taste  a pickle,  if  whiskey  could 
be  banished  from  our  beloved  Amei'ica. 

BISCUIT. 

The  most  wholesome  biscuit  1 ever  have  eat- 
en, were  made  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  flour  and 
that  from  flour  corn.  They  are  delicious  and 
palatable.  Try  them. 

GOURDS. 

It  is  better  to  drink  w’ater  from  a gourd  growm 
in  Tennessee,  than  from  a silver  cup  brought 
from  London.  Then  cultivate  gourds. 

PRESERVATION  OF  HAMS, 

The  people  in  this  mountain  country',  pack 
away  bacon  hams  in  ashes.  The  time  of  pack- 
ing is  early  in  March  before  the  oil  begins  run- 
ning from  the  effects  of  hot  w'eather.  A hogs- 
head or  barrel  will  answer  as  a place  of  pack- 
ing, and  the  only  precaution  necessary,  is  to 
have  the  hams  put  up  early  and  have  the  ashes 
dry,  placing  a layer  of  hams,  then  ashes,  alter- 
nately. The  hogshead  should  then  be  set  in  a 
dry  place. 

WHOOPING-CODGK. 

Opossum’s  oil  is  said  to  be  a sovereign  cure 
for  this  painful  disease.  The  patient  takes  it 
inwardly  by  doses  after  the  manner  of  sweet  or 
castor  oil.  Try  it. 

FOUNDER. 

Bleed  the  horse  freely,  give  him  a half  pound 
of  salts,  rub  a small  portion  of  spirits  turpen- 
tine on  at  the  top  of  his  hoofs,  force  him  to  ex- 
ercise, and  he  Avill  be  well  soon.  Founder  is  in 
the  system  at  large,  and  not  in  the  legs  particu- 
larly; hence  the  efficacy  of  a purgative  and 
bleeding. 


FOOT-EVIL. 

A.  G.  Alsworth,  in  a former  volume  of  the 
Agriculturist,  recommended  boiling  tar  and  tal- 
low to  be  applied  to  the  foot.  I followed  this 
direction,  and  found  it  a certain  cure.  Having 
tried  it,  I recommend  it  to  others. 

THE  AXE. 

The  axe  should  weigh  six  pounds.  This 
weight  will,  in  general,  suite  all  men  that  v/eigh 
from  130  to  1 60.  It  should  be  made  with  a hea- 
vy poll,  a long  blade,  gradually  tapering,  with 
the  lower  corner  a little  the  longer;  the  sides  of 
the  blade  should  be  smolh  and  nearly  straight, 
and  the  edge  from  corner  to  corner  should  be 
nearly  straight.  In  grinding  the  axe,  it  should 
be  laid  flat  on  the  grindstone,  grinding  from  the 
eye  downward;  an  axe  is  soon  spoiled  by  hold- 
ing it  up  in  grinding,  so  as  only  to  let  a small 
space  near  the  edge  touch  the  grindstone.  Col- 
lin’s axes  are  styled  by  many,  the  best  in  use, 
but  the  writer  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  thought 
visionary  for  entertaining  a different  opinion. 
I have  used  several  of  them,  and  I never  have 
found  an  easy  chopping  axe  from  the  number. 
They  are  too  light — have  too  small  polls,  and 
are  too  convex  both  on  the  sides  of  the  blade  and 
on  the  edge  from  corner  to  corner.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wedge  wull  prove  these  assertions 
true.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in 
Collin’s  axes,  and  that  consists  in  what  the  man 
said  of  his  wife — “her  is  a.d  temper.”  I don’t 
see  why  we  might  not  have  all  our  axes  made 
in  our  own  State;  for  we  have  every  necessary 
material  at  hand  for  their  manufactory;  and 
yet  we  must  have  them  brought  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  reminds  me  of  friend  Kelp  walking 
three  miles  to  borrow  meal  for  breakfast,  when 
he  might  have  gone  to  mill  in  half  the  time. 

May  the  good  people  of  this  State  not  go  in 
debt  from  this  time  henceforth;  and  when  starv- 
ing necessity  compels  them  to  buy,  may  they 
buy  such  articles  as  are  manufactured  in  their 
own  State.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
tin  cup  of  Tennessee  manufactory,  than  a Li- 
verpool glass — it  is  better  to  wear  a tow  shirt  of 
our  mother’s  make,  than  trans- Atlantic  linen. — 
It  the  people  wmuld  firmly  conclude  to  live 
within  themselves,  to  live  at  home,  it  would  do 
more  to  prevent  the  influx  of  useless  foreign 
merchandze,  than  all  the  tariff  laws  that  stare 
through  the  ports  from  St.  Johns  to  Sabine — 
manufactures  would  spring  up,  our  streams 
would  resound  with  the  joyful  voice  of  machine- 
ry, ihe  farmer  could  get  a demand  for  his  pro- 
duce, by  furnishing  the  mechanic  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  mechanic  in  return  could  supply 
the  farmer  with  manufactured  articles.  In  con- 
clusion, can  there  be  any  hope  of  prosperous 
times  of  long  continuance  until  this  is  the  case? 

Can  there  be  any  hope  of  “easy  times”  until 
farmers  can  find  a vent  for  their  produce?  and 
have  they  any  unwavering  assurance  that  they 
Avill  find  this  vent  until  manufactories  are  estab- 
lished in  our  country? 

Very  respectfully, 

Dick  Forester. 

Near  Liberty,  Tenn.,  July,  1843. 

TO^DESTROY  WORMS  ON  CABBAGE- 

Gentlemen — I am  not  aware  that  the  follow- 
ing easy  and  simple  method  of  destroying  worms 
on  cabbage,  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  I be- 
lieve it  was  discovered  by  an  unlearned  person, 
and  I hope  will  not  be  less  efficacious  on  that 
account.  As  the  worms  are  already  commenc- 
ing their  depredations,  it  will  be  weU  to  publish 
it  soon. 

At  night  (about  sun  down)  strip  off  one  of 
the  lower  leaves  and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the 
cabbage,  back  side  down.  In  the  morning  very 
early  take  it  off,  and  the  whole,  or  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  worms  of  that  cabbage  will  be  on 
it,  and  can  be  disposed  of  as  any  one  sees  fit. — 
Two  or  three  trials  will  effectually  free  the 
cabbage  from  all  worms.  I believe  it  never 
fails  except  when  the  nights  are  quite  cool. 

Respectfully,  W.  Chandler. 

Tennessee  Agriculturist. 
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ON  DEEP  PJ. OWING. 

Deep  plowing  difiers  from  ordinary  and  sub- 
soil plowing  in  this— that  its  special  object  is  to 
bring  to  the  surface  and  to  mix  with  the  upper 
soil^a  portion  of  that  which  has  lain  long  at  a 
considerable  depth,  and  has  been  more  or  less 
undisturbed. 

The  benefit  of  such  an  admixture  of  fresh 
soil  is  in  many  localities  undoubted,  while  in 
others  the  practical  farmer  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  it.  On  what  principle  does  its  beneficial  ac- 
tion depend,  and  in  what  circumstances  is  it 
likely  to  be  attended  with  disadvantage^ 

1.  'It  is  known  that  when  a heavy  shower  of 
rain  falls,  it  sinks  into  the  soil,  and  carries  down 
with  it  such  readily  soluble  substances  as  it 
meets  with  on  the  surface.  But  other  substan- 
ces, also,  which  are  more  sparingly  solnble, 
slowly  and  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  sub- 
soil, and  there  more  or  less  permanently  remain. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  g)''psum,  and  es- 
pecially those  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  so 
useful  to  grain-bearing  plants.  Such  substan- 
ces as  these  naturally  accumulate  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  plow.  Insoluble  substan- 
ces likewise  slowly  sink.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  with  lime,  when  laid  upon  or 
plowed  into  land.  So  it  is  with  clay,  when  mix- 
ed with  a surface  soil  of  sand  or  peat.  They 
all  descend  ' ill  they  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  plow.  Thus  it  happens  that  after  the 
surface  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  one  or  other 
of  those  inorganic  compounds  which  the  crops 
require,  an  ample  supply  of  it  may  still  be  pre- 
sent in  the  subsoil,  though,  until  turned  up,  un- 
available for  the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth. 

There  can  be  little  question,  I think,  that  the 
greater  success  which  attends  the  introduction 
of  new  implements  in  the  hands  of  better  in- 
structed men,  upon  farms  long  held  in  arable 
culture,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  this  cause. 
One  tenant,  duriug  a long  lease,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  plowing  to  a depth  of  three,  or  at  most, 
perhaps,  four  inches — and  from  this  surface  the 
crops  he  has  planted  have  derived  their  chief 
supplies  of  inorganic  food.  He  has  limed  his 
land  in  the  customary  manner,  and  has  laid  upon 
it  all  the  manure  he  could  raise,  but  his  crops 
have  been  usually  indifferent,  and  he  considers 
the  land  of  comparatively  little  value.  But  an- 
other tenant  comes,  and  with  better  implements 
turns  up  the  land  to  a depth  of  7 or  8 inches, — 
He  thus  brings  to  the  surface  the  lime  and  the 
accumulated  manures  which  have  naturally 
sunk,  and  which  his  predecessor  had  permitted 
year  after  year  to  bury  themselves  in  his  sub- 
soil, He  thus  has  a new,  otten  a rich,  and  al- 
most always  a virgin  soil  to  work  upon — one 
which  from  being  long  buried,  may  require  a 
winter’s  exposure  and  mellowing  in  the  air,  but 
which  in  most  eases  is  sure  to  repay  him  for 
any  extra  cost. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  some  districts,  for  rea- 
sons perhaps  not  well  understood,  are  more  in- 
fested than  others  with  insects  that  attack  the 
corn  or  other  crops.  These  insects,  their  eggs, 
or  their  larvae,  generally  bury  themselves  in  the 
undisturbed  soil,  immediately  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary reach  of  the  plow.  If  they  remain  wholly 
undisturbed  during  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
some  species  remain  in  a dormant  state,  and  the 
subsequent  crop  may  in  a great  measure  escape. 
Plow  the  land  deeper  than  usual,  and  you  bring 
them  all  to  the  surface.  Do  this  in  the  autumn 
and  leave  your  land  unsown,  and  the  frost  of 
winter  way  kill  the  greater  part,  so  that  the 
crops  may  thereafter  grow  in  safety.  But  let 
this  deep  plowing  be  done  in  the  spring,  and 
you  bring  all  these  insects  within  the  reach  of 
the  early  sun,  and  thus  call  them  to  life  in  such 
numbers  as  almost  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
your  coming  crop. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  SOIL  BY  MIXING. 

There  are  some  soils  so  obviously  defective 
in  constitution,  that  the  most  common  observer 
can  at  once  pronounce  them  likely  to  be  impro- 
ved by  mechanical  admixtures  of  various  kinds. 
Thus  peaty  soils  abound  too  much  in  vegetable 


matter;  a mixture  of  earthy  substances,  there- 
fore, of  almost  any  common  kind,  is  readily  in- 
dicated as  a means  ot  improvement.  In  like 
manner  we  naturally  impart  consistency  to  a 
sandy  soil  b}"  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  open- 
ness and  porosity  to  stiff  clays  by  the  addition 
of  sand. 

The  first  and  obvious  effect  of  such  additions 
is  to  alter  ihe  physical  qualities  of  the  soil — to 
consolidate  the  peats  and  sands,  and  to  loosen 
the  clays.  But  the  fertility  of  a soil,  or  its  pow- 
er of  producing  a profitable  return  of  this  or 
that  crop,  depends  in  Ihe  first  place  on  its  chem- 
ical constitution.  It  must  contain  in  sufficient 
abundance  all  the  inorganic  substances  which 
that  crop  requires  lor  its  daily  food.  Where 
this  is  already  the  case,  as  in  a rich  stiff  clay,  a 
decided  improvement  may  be  produced  by  an 
admixture  with  silicious  sand,  which  mejely^ 
separates  the  particles  mechanically,  and  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  porous.  But  let  the  clay 
be  deficient  in  some  necessary  constituent  cf  a 
fertile  soil,  and  such  an  addition  of  siliceous 
would  not  produce  by  any  means  unequal  bene- 
fit. It  may  be  proper  to  add  this  sand  with  the 
view  of  producing  the  mere  physical  alteration, 
but  we  must  add  some  other  substance  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  necessary  chemi- 
cal change. 

The  good  effects  which  almost  invariably 
follow  from  the  addition  of  clay  to  peaty  or 
sandy  soils,  are  due  to  the  production  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  of  a physical  and  a chemical 
change.  They  are  not  only  rendered  firmer  or 
more  solid  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  but  they 
derive  from  this  clay  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
those  mineral  substances  which  they  previously 
contained  in  Jess  abundance. 

The  addition  ot  marl  to  the  land  acts  often  in 
a similar  two-fold  capacity.  It  renders  clay 
lands  more  open  and  friable,  and  to  all  soils 
brings  an  addition  of  carbonate,  and  generally 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  both  of  which  are  proved 
by  experience  to  be  not  only  very  influential, 
but  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  healthy  vege- 
tation. 

That  much  benefit  to  the  land  would  in  many 
instances  accrue  from  such  simple  admixtures 
as  those  above  adverted  to,  where  the  means  are 
available,  will  be  readily  granted.  The  only 
question  on  the  subject  that  ought  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a prudent  man,  is  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  the  case.  Is  this 
the  mo-st  profitable  way  in  which  I can  spend 
my  money?  Can  I employ  the  spare  labor  of 
my  men  and  horses  in  any  other  way  which 
will  yield  me  a larger  return?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lives.  It  may  be  more  profitable  to 
drain — or  labor  may  be  in  great  request  and  at 
a high  premium — or  a larger  return  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  investment  of  money  in  purchas- 
ing new  than  in  impi’oving  old  lands. 

SALT  AS  A MANURE. 

We  know  that  plants  require  for  their  suste- 
nance and  growth,  a certain  supply  of  each  of 
the  constituents  of  common  salt,  which  supply, 
in  general,  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  in  any  field  contain  naturally  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  common  salt,  or  of  chlorine 
and  soda  in  any  other  state  of  combination,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  add  this  substance;  or  if 
added,  it  will  produce  no  beneficial  effeci.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  contain  little,  and  has 
no  natural  source  of  supply  the  addition  of  salt 
may  cause  a considerable  increase  in  the  crop. 

Now  there  are  certain  localities  in  which  we 
can  say  beforehand  that  common  salt  is  likely 
to  be  abundant  in  the  soil.  Such  are  the  lands 
that  He  along  the  sea-coast,  or  which  are  expos- 
ed to  the  action  of  prevailing  sea  winds.  Over 
such  districts  the  spray  of  the  sea  is  constantly 
borne  by  the  winds  and  strewed  upon  the  land, 
or  is  lifted  high  in  the  air,  from  which  it  de- 
scends afterwards  in  the  rains.  This  consider- 
ation, therefore,  affords  us  the  important  prac- 
tical rule  in  regard  to  the  application  of  com- 
mon salt — that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial 


in  spots  which  are  remote  from  the  sea,  or  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  sea  winds. 

This  consideration,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  in- 
duce many  practical  men  to  proceed  wilh  more 
confidence  in  making  trial  of  i^s  effects  on  in- 
land situations. 

But  some  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  application  of  common  salt  than  oth- 
ers. Observations  are  still  wanting  to  show 
which  of  our  cultivated  crops  is  most  favored 
by  common  salt.  Some  crops  may  delight 
more  in  salt  than  others;  and  if  we  consider 
how  mnch  alkaline  matter  is  contained  in  the 
tops  and  bulbs  of  the  potato  and  turnep,  we  are 
almost  justified  in  concluding  that  generally 
common  salt  will  benefit  green  crops  more  than 
crops  of  grain,  and  that  it  will  promote  more 
the  developement  of  the  leaf  and  stem  than  the 
filling  of  the  ear.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  a soil  may  already  contain 
abundance  of  salt  to  supply  with  ease  the  wants 
of  one  crop,  and  yet  too  little  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  another  crop. — Johnston'' s Lectures. 


AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  highly  gratified  at  the  increased  in- 
tere.st  now  manifested  at  the  South  generally,  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  we  trust  the  day 
is  not  distant,  when  it  shall  be  seen  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  that  we  are  able  to  make  our 
own  corn,  raise  our  own  mules,  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs,  as  well  as  our  numerous  cotton  bags. 
But  if  we  would  do  this,  we  must  abandon  the 
ruinous  practice,  so  long  pursued  among  us,  of 
wearing  out  our  lands,  throwing  them  away, 
and  clearing  more  until  all  is  wasted,  and  then 
decamping  and  seeking  a new  home  among  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  far  West.  We  must  im- 
prove our  lands;  we  must,  by  improving  our 
system  of  cultivation,  learn  to  plant  less  and 
make  more;  we  must,  without  extending  our 
borders,  increase  our  resources,  and  thus  virtu- 
ally enlarge  our  territory. 

“He  is  a public  benefactor,  who,  by  the  pru- 
dent and  skilful  outlay  of  his  time  and  money, 
shall  make  a single  field  yield  permanently  a 
double  crop;  and  he  who  does  this  over  a square 
mile,  virtually  adds  a square  mile  to  the  nation- 
al territory — nay,  he  does  more:  he  doubles  to 
this  extent  the  territorial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, without  giving  the  State  any  larger  territory 
to  defend.  All  hail,  then,  to  the  improvers  of 
the  soil!  Health  and  long  life  be  their  fortune — 
may  their  dreams  be  few  and  pleasant,  and  their 
sleep  the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary — may  they 
see  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  may  their 
sons  reap  still  heavier  harvests.” 

But  if  we  would  thus  improve  the  soil,  and  so 
become  public  benefactors,  tve  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  character  of  our 
soil,  and  what  sort  of  culture,  &c.,  is  adapted  to 
its  nature,  condition,-  &e.,  and  to  do  this  we  must 
read,  yes,  read  as  well  as  Avork;  Jor  whatever 
may  be  thought  and  said  of  “Book  Farming” 
and  “Theoretical  Planting,”  we  will  find  the 
following  sentences  to  hold  good  in  the  main: 

“ShoAv  me  a thrifty,  pi  actical  and  experimen- 
tal farmer,  and  I will  show  you  a man  who 
reads  works  on  agriculture,  or  who  borroAvs  his 
hints  Irom  a neighbor  who  takes  agricultural 
papers. 

“Show  me  a farmer  Avhose  lences  are  going 
to  decay;  whose  half-starved  cattle  are  strolling 
over  a brush  field;  and  1 Avill  show  you  a man 
who,  if  he  is  not  on  the  retrograde  track,  takes 
too  little  interest  in  agriculture,  to  patronize  an 
agricultural  paper.” 

But  if  we  would  read,  we  must  take  a news- 
paper: aye,  that’s  the  very  thing  AA^e  Avould  re- 
commend, for  the . borrowing  system  we  never 
did  like:  take  a paper  yourself.  “But  this  will 
increase  my  expenses!”  Aye,  true  enough,  it 
will  from  one  to  two  and  a half,  or  three  dollars 
a year;  but  then  of  iljincreases  the  yield  of  your 
fields  two  fold,  and  makes  you  a richer,  happier 
and  Aviser  man,  surely  you  wull  not  be  much  the 
loser  in  the  end. — S.  C.  Temp.  Advocate. 


Encourage  youth  to  contend  with  and  over- 
come difficulties. 
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Dr.  Braxton,  in  an  address  before  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  King  William,  county, 
Virginia,  says: 

That  in  all  judicious  systems  of  husbandry, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  establish  a good  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Different  soils  and  different  sit- 
uations, of  course,  require  very  different  rota- 
tions. He  wonld,  however,  lay  it  down  as  “a 
safe  rule,  that  no  land  ought  to  be  put  in  grain 
cultivation  more  than  half  its  time,  that  is,  more 
than  one  grain  crop  should  not  be  taken  from 
land  in  two  years,  or  two  in  tour,  or  three  in  six 
years;  and  wheat  should  never  follow  corn; 
corn  follows  wheat  very  well,  and  oats  succeed 
corn  pretty  well.  But  I would  say,  let  clover 
follow  corn  without  any  grain  crop  whatever, 
as  I believe  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  small  grain  to  shade  the  3 oung  clover,  is 
now  pretty  well  exploded;  as  eyery  observant 
farmer  must  have  noticed,  that  wherever  the  fly 
had  destroyed  his  wheat,  the  clover  was  much 
better  than  where  it  had  been  shaded  and  pro- 
tected, as  they  call  it,  by  a luxuriant  growth  of 
wheat;  and  that  when  the  wheat  was  very  luxu- 
riant, the  clover  was  generally  killed.”  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  king  of  the  tribe,  red  clover;  of 
which  he  thinks  there  is  now  sown  in  King 
William  county,  a bushel  of  seed  for  every 
ounce  that  was  sown  but  ten  years  ago!  But 
still  he  notes  it  as  among  their  faults,  to  have 
too  great  a surface  in  grain,  and  too  little  in 
grass.  “All  agricultural  histories,”  sa5"s  the 
Doctor,  “both  ancient  and  modern,  prove  that  in 
proportion  as  that  branch  of  husbandry  has  been 
attended  to,  that  district  of  country  has  improv- 
ed, and  the  proprietors  have  become  indepen- 
dent, prosperous  and  happy.”  On  the  subject  of 
manures  too,  he  believes  they  are  greatly  defi- 
cient; they  do  not  make  as  much  as  they  ought, 
and  might;  and  what  they  do  make,  they  do  not 
use  to  the  best  advantage.  His  “oum  experi- 
ence goes  directly  in  favor  of  top-dressing  ihe 
year  previous  to  the  field  coming  in  cultivation. 
But  as  a most  judicious  farmer  says,  put  it  on 
in  any  and  every  way  you  can,  it  will  all  do 
good.” 

The  Doctor  sets  red  clover  down  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  grasses.  One  good  coat  of  that 
“I  think  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
dressing  of  putrescent  manure  we  can  give  our 
lands.”  He  exhorts  his  brother  farmers  to  meet 
every  returning  season  with  an  increased  ener- 
gy and  zeal  in  the  good  cause;  and  reminds 
them  of  the  good  old  proverb,  that  “he  who 
withholdeth  not  his  hand  from  the  plough,  shall 
not  want  bread.”  He  holds  up  the  cheering 
hope,  that  by  patient  and  persevering  industry, 
and  labor  judiciousl}’-  directed,  we  shall  experi- 
ence the  best  results— “certainly  the  doubling 
and  tripling  of  the  productiveness  of  our  farms.” 


Orchards.— All  orchards  not  in  culture 
should  have  the  hogs  turned  into  them  to  eat  the 
falling  fruit.  In  doing  so  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  insectiferous  enemies  of  the 
apple  will  be  destroyed  in  their  embrlo  state. — 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  should  also  be  rubbed 
thoroughly  with  a hard  brush  and  then  painted 
with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and  flour  of  sul- 
phur, in  the  proportion  of  five  gallons  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  to  make  assu- 
rance doubly  sure,  lime  (unslacked  best)  should 
be  strewn  pretty  freely  under  the  trees,  not  for- 
getting to  sow  with  a heavy  hand  immediately 
around  the  trunks. 

We  often  hear  complaints  made  by  farmers 
of  the  decay  and  death  of  their  fruit  trees,  and 
to  our  mind  the  reason  is  obvious  enougK  It  is 
neglect.  Fruit  trees,  like  animal  and  human 
bodies,  have  their  enemies  and  diseases  to  con- 
tend against,  and  as  they  cannot  doctor  them- 
selves, require  that  their  wants  should  be  sup- 
plied by  their  owners.  If  the  treatment  we  re- 
commend were  resorted  to  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  and  orchards  were  not  burthened  with 
grasses  or  small  grain,  but  subjected  to  row  cul- 


ture of  some  kind,  we  entertain  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  even  trees  which  are  now  enjoy- 
ing a mere  breathing  existence,  might  be  resus- 
citated into  vigorous  health,  provided  care  were 
taken  in  judiciously  pruning  the  decayed  limbs 
and  applying  a proper  composition  to  the  wounds 
thus  made. — AmencoM  Farmer. 


How  TO  MAKE  AN  UnPRODCCTIVE  FrUIT  TrEE 

Bear. — A lady  of  our  acquaintance  took  us 
into  her  garden  a few  days  ago,  where  we  were 
shown  an  apple  tree  which,  she  informed  us, 
had  been  planted  for  ten  or  more  years,  but  had 
never  before  borne  any  fruit.  In  looking  ovmr 
an  old  volume,  she  accidentally  met  with  what 
purported  to  be  a remedy  for  this  unproductive- 
ness, which  was  simply  to  cut  from  each  limb, 
close  to  where  it  diverges  from  the  trunk,  a 
piece  of  bark  about  four  inches  round  the  limb, 
and  one  inch  in  width,  and  immediately  replace 
it  by  tying  it  on  with  a rag  until  it  adhered  again. 
Early  in  the  spring  she  tried  the  experiment 
upon  the  tree  we  speak  of,  leaving  however  two 
or  three  of  the  limbs  untouched.  The  result  is, 
that  it  is  now  filled  with  apples,  which  bid  fair 
to  ripen  finely;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
only  on  those  limbs  which  had  been  cut  is  the 
fruit  to  be  seen.  The  operation  is  very  simple; 
and,  as  it  has  proved  successful  in  this  instance, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  trial 
in  similar  cases. — Reading  Gazette. 


Tomato  Figs. — We  copy  ‘he  following  from 
the  American  Farmer.  It  will  soon  be  a sea- 
sonable article.  The  experiment  has  been  tri- 
ed in  this  quarter  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Rich  specimens  of  the  fruit  thus  prepar- 
ed, were  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society  this  spring. — Cin.  Ga. 

Patent  Office,  July  10,  1841. 

Dear  Sir — The  medicinal  qualities  of  To- 
matoes havm  greatly  increased  their  cultivation, 
and  every  new  preparation  of  the.  article  is  de- 
serving consideration.  A sample  of  “Tomato 
Figs”  has  just  been  deposited  at  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, of  a very  superior  quality.  From  the  taste, 
I should  suppose  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
fruit  are  retained.  In  appearance,  the  drum  of 
tomatoes  resembles  one  of  figs  so  nearly,  that 
they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  same. 

The  sample  is  deposited  by  Mrs.  Steiger  of 
this  city,  and  the  recipe  transmitted  with  it  is 
enclosed  for  publication.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  since  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are 
open  to  communications,  that  so  many  valuable 
improvements  are  lost  to  the  world  barely  for 
the  want  of  publicity.  Others  may  have  i’ied 
the  Tomatoes  with  a recipe,  however,  less  suc- 
cessful. Very  re.spectfully, 

H.  L.  Edlsworth. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Skinner. 

Take  6 lbs.  of  sugar  to  1 peck  [or  16  lbs.]  of 
the  fruit.  Scald  and  remove  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  in  the  usual  way.  Cook  them  over  a fire, 
their  own  juice  being  sufficient  without  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  until  the  sugar  penetrates  and 
they  are  clarified.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
spread  on  dishes,  flattened  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
A small  quantity  of  the  syrup  should  be  occa- 
sionally sprinkled  over  thera,'whilst  drying;  af- 
ter which,  pack  them  down  in  boxes,  treating 
each  layer  with  powdered  sugar.  The  syrup  is 
afterwards  concentrated  and  bottled  for  use. — 
They  will  keep  well  from  year  to  year  and  re- 
tain surprisingly  their  flavor,  which  is  nearly 
that  of  the  best  quality  of  fresh  figs!  The  pear 
shaped  or  single  tomatoes  answer  the  purpose 
best.  Ordinary  brown  sugar  may  be  used,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  retained  in  the  syrup. 


Lime  Water  for  Worms. — Take  six  quarts 
of  water,  add  half  a pound  of  caustic  lime, 
and  after  letting  it  stand  a few  minutes,  com- 
mence watering  the  ground  infested  with  worms, 
and  they  will  soon  be  destroyed. — Tenn.  Agr. 

The  whiteness  of  ivory  handled  knives  may 
be  restored  by  rubbing  them  with  fine  sand  pa- 
per, or  emer^^ 


MONROE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Forsyth,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  November  next,  when  an  Ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  before  the  Society,  after 
which  the  following  premiums  will  be  awarded 
by  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  will  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  from  one  or 
more  disinterested  persons,  of  the  amount  of 
produce  grown  per  acre,  and  it  will  also  be  de- 
sirable that  they  present  a detailed  statement  of 


their  mode  of  culture. 

For  the  best  acre  of  Corn  on  bottom  land . . Su  00 

do  do  upland 5 00 

Cotton  on  bottom  land 5 00 

do  upland 5 00 

Wheat,  one  acre 2 50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  do 1 00 

Turneps,  do 1 00 

The  greatest  quantity  of  cocoons,  do 2 00 

Best  10  yards  of  silk  for  lady’s  dress,  a pair  of 
Glass  Pitchers. 

Pair  of  Silk  Hose 1 00 

Gloves  do 1 00 

For  pound  Sewing  Silk 2 00 


For  10  yards  of  Homespun  for  lady’s  dress,  a 
Glass  Pitcher. 

For  10  yards  do.  for  gentleman’s  dress,  a pair 


of  Glass  Preserve  Dishes. 

For  20  yards  of  Negro  Cloth 1 00 

For  10  yards  of  Negro  Blankets 1 00 

For  10  yards  of  Carpeting 1 00 

For  10  yards  of  Cotton  Bagging 1 00 

For  Ladj^’s  Bonnet 1 00 

For  Hat 1 00 

For  Wool  Hat 50 

For  best  Stallion,  4 5mars  old  and  upwards  10  00 
For  3 do  one  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Turf  Register. 

For  Horse  Colt  2 years  old 2 00 

For  Brood  Mare  45‘ears  old  and  upwards.  .5  00 

For  Filly  3 4 00 

For  Filly  2 2 50 

For  Spring  Colt 3 00 

For  Gelding 5 00 

For  pair  Carriage  Horses 5 00 

For  pair  Mules 5 00 

For  Jack 5 00 

For  Jenny 5 00 

For  Bull 3 00 

For  Cow 3 00 

For  yoke  of  Oxen 5 00 

For  Ram 2 50 

For  Ewe 2 50 

For  Boar 5 00 

For  Sow 5 00 

For  Pork  Hog,  according  to  age 2 50 

For  litter  Pigs  between  6 and  12  months.  .4  00 

For  6 months  and  under 2 50 

Bradford  T.  Chapman  offers  a premium  of  a 
pair  of  Berkshire  pigs  for  the  best  colt  by  Penn- 


dyer.  E.  G.  Cab.vniss,  Sec’y. 


Cockroaches. — The  foil  owing  method  of  de- 
stroying these  detestable  intruders  is  simple  and 
effective:  Procure  from  the  apothecary  a small 
quantity  ofthat  odoriferous  vegetable  called  poke 
root.  Boil  it  in  water  until  the  juices  are  ex- 
tracted, and  mingle  the  liquor  with  good  molas- 
ses; spread  the  mixture  in  large  platters  or  soup 
plates;  place  these  w’herever  the  cockroaches 
visit,  and  the  enemy  will  be  found  slain  by  fifties 
and  hundreds  on  the  following  morning.  A 
gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation, states  that  he  slaughtered  575  cock- 
roaches in  one  night,  by  the  above  process,  and 
that  the  root  which  had  been  boiled  being  thrown 
into  a closet  thickly  infest  jd  by  the  enemy,  the 
place  was  quitted  entirely  in  a few  days,  great 
numbers  being  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

Boston  Gazette. 


To  Destroy  Bed  Bugs, — Make  a strong 
decoction  of  red  pepper,  when  ripe,  and  apply  it 
with  a common  paint  brush  to  the  joints  of  the 
bedsteads,  wainscoting,  &c.,  where  these  odious 
insects  usually  resort,  and  it  is  said  it  will  soon 
destroy  them. — Tenn.  Agr. 
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BOMMER’S  MANURE. 

In  our  last  we  stated  our  impression  that  there 
was  not  an  agent  in  Georgia  for  vending  the 
rights  to  use  this  method  of  preparing  manure. 
This  notice  has  brought  out  Mr,  Hardwick,  of 
Sparta,  to  whose  advertisement,  in  another  part 
of  this  paper,  we  refer  the  reader.  While  on 
this  subject,  we  commend  to  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion the  communication  of  Mr.  George  Wood- 
fin  of  Va.,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  of  the 
method,  and  expresses  his  confidence  in  its  suc- 
cess. We  trust,  however,  we  shall,  ere  long,  be 
able  to  give  the  views  of  some  of  our  own  plan- 
ters, who  are  now  testing  the  system,  and  who 
have  promised  us  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ments. 

New  Cotton. — The  first  bale  of  new  cotton 
brought  to  our  market  this  season,  was  received 
on  Thursday  last,  from  the  plantation  of  Au- 
gustus Lamkin,  of  Columbia  county. 

A GOOD  CROP. 

From  the  Maryland  Telescope  we  clip  thefol. 
lowing  account  of  a crop  of  wheat  raised  by  a 
citizen  of  Clueen  Anne’s  county  in  that  State 
lo  which  we  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
planters,  as  an  evidence  of  the  result  that  may 
be  attained  by  an  enlightened  system  of  farming. 
The  county  of  Clueen  Anne’s  is  among  the 
earliest  settled  in  the  State,  and  under  the  same 
system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Georgia,  its 
lands  would  have  been  long  since  rendered  un. 
productive  [and  valueless.  But  instead  of  that 
we  find  her  planters  growing  on  land  which  ha^ 
been  cultivated  longer  than  any  lands  in  Geor. 
gia,  larger  crops  than  are  produced  on  our  best 
fresh  lands.  To  what  shall  we  attribute  thisl 
Certainly  not  entirely  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, for  there  are  many  portions  of  Georgia 
and  the  Southern  States  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Is  it  not  more  proper, 
then,  and  we  put  this  question  in  all  sincerity  to 
every  planter,  that  we  should  ascribe  it  to  the 
miserably  defective  system  of  agriculture  gene- 
rally pursued  at  the  Southi  We  thin’K  so,  and 
we  feel  fully  persuaded  that  our  readers  will 
sustain  this  opinion — indeed,  we  are  very  confi- 
dent no  one  will  controvert  its  justice.  Why 
then,  we  ask,  is  it  sol  Why  are  not  our  plan- 
ters making  the  same  progress  in  agricultural 
improvement  with  their  brethren  throughout  the 
Middle,  Eastern  and  Northwestern  States'? — 
These  are  imposing  questions,  and  they  may  be 
e?jsily  answered.  The  great,  perhaps  the  great- 
est, barrier  to  their  progressive  improvement  is, 
they  are  generally  too  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit— they  scout  the  idea  that  any  man  can  learn 


them  any  thing  about  farming,  because,  say 
they,  “toe  have  been  farming  all  our  lives  ^ and  we 
kiioiv  that  no  man  can  teach  i/s— to  suppose  such 
a thing  would  be  setting  us  down  as  stupid  dolts, 
who  cannot  and  will  not  profit  by  the  light  of 
experience.”  They  have,  therefore,  an  utter 
horror,  a most  perfect  contempt,  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  ‘^book  farming,”  and  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  read  an  agricultural  work. — 
One  of  the  consequences,  and  the  greatest  evil 
of  this  ignorance  on  a subject  which  concerns 
them  most,  is  that  they  are  all  struggling  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  year  to  culti- 
vate too  much  land — they  are,  therefore,  in  a 
continued  strain — they  have  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  but  as  rapidly  as  its 
fertility  is  destroyed  by  their  exhausting  sys- 
tems of  culture,  instead  of  improving  by  manu- 
ring, their  only  remedy  lor  the  evil  is  to  clear 
more — never  having  learned  that  the  experience 
of  all  practical,  enlightened  farmers  is,  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  improve  land  than  to  clear  it. — 
This  is  the  great  secret,  and  these  are  the  great 
barriers  to  the  improvement  of  Southern  agri- 
culture, and  they  are  barriers  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude — to  correct  which  should  be  the  ob- 
ject, the  paramount  object,  ol  every  patriot  and 
friend  of  agricultural  improvement. 

Let  then  the  Agricultural  Societies  through- 
out the  country,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed, 
expose  the  fallacy  of  the  system,  and  enforce 
with  all  their  influence  a corrective  for  the  evil, 
and  we  will,  ere  long,  record  the  growth  of  such 
crops  in  Georgia  as  the  following,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  the  outset. 

“Our  respected  fellow  citizen,  William  Car- 
michael, Esq.,  raised  this  year  upon  twenty 
acres  of  land,  one  thousand  and  ticenty  six  bush- 
els of  Mediterranean  wheat,  being  a fraction  be- 
\o\v fifty  one  and  a half  bushels  to  the  acre,  averag- 
ing sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  This  is  a very 
great  yield,  larger  we  believe,  than  was  ever 
made  before  on  this  shore,  and  we  question 
whether  the  State  can  beat  it.  This  show's  what 
good  farming  will  accomplish. 

“The  land  on  which  this  wheat  was  raised, 
is  not  better  wheat  land  than  two  thirds  of  this 
county,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  marl  and  marsh  mud.” 

The  Farmers’  Cabinet  says — One  of  our  Ma- 
ryland friends  makes  some  inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  curing,  «fec.  of  corn  that  has  been  sown 
purposely  for  fodder.  Among  fhe  advantages 
of  this  crop,  when  sown  broadcast,  may  be 
reckoned  its  usefulness  in  soiling.  For  this 
purpose,  it  should  be  sown  at  different  times,  at 
intervals  ef  ten  days,  or  so.  Some  should  be 
sown  quite  early  in  the  season.  It  may  thus  be 
found  to  answer  excellently  in  midsummer, 
when  the  pastures  are  short,  and  the  drought 
would  otherwise  make  green  food  scarce.  When 
intended  for  winter  fodder,  it  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  become  too  old.  It  should  be  cut  be- 
fore the  tassel  appears — well  and  thoroughly 
dried — and  when  put  away,  it  should  have  a 
peck  of  salt  to  the  ton.  We  consider  com  fod- 
der more  valuable  for  summer  than  for  winter 
feeding.  The  Northern  sweet  corn,  is  perhaps 
the  preferable  kind  to  sow:  the  stalk  is  not  so 
hard,  nor  so  stout,  and  contains  more  saccha- 
rine matter. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Stanfordville,  August  19,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors — I propose  to  give  in  this 
communication,  a few  facts  which  I consider 
worth  knowing,  believing  that  some,  if  not  all, 
the  readers  of  your  paper  will,  at  some  time,  be 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  of  them. 

PREVENTIVE  OF  AVORMS  IN  CHILDREN. 

I think  it  likely  that  we  have  as  healthy  and 
as  lively  negro  children  as  can  be  found  any 
where  in  the  State.  They  are  never  attacked 
by  worms  or  any  disease  produced  by  them. — 
This  desideratum  is  secured  by  a free  use  of 
tea  made  from  the  tops  of  the  Jerusalem  oak 
weed.  As  soon  as  it  puts  forth  in  the  spring, 
we  have  it  gathered  some  two  or  three  times  a 
weelc,  and  have  a strong  tea  made  of  it,  and 
sweeten  it  with  molasses,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  pint  of  mola.sses  to  a gallon  of  tea. 
The  children  are  as  fond  of  it  with  their  bread 
as  they  are  ot  milk;  in  fact,  they  always  seem 
to  be  pleased  when  they  know  they  are  to  have 
tea  for  their  breakfast,  notwithstanding  they 
have  meat,  milk,  &c.  This  practice  we  keep 
up  through  the  spring,  and  partially  through  the 
summer. 

REMEDY  FOR  A FISTULO  OR  POLE  EVIL  ON  A 
HORSE. 

Take  a common  yard  or  toad  frog  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  rub  the  diseased  part 
with  the  belly  of  the  frog.  The  water  within 
the  frog  will  soon  escape  and  moisten  the  place 
which  is  being  rubbed;  but  the  operator  must 
not  stop  rubbing  till  the  frog  is  to  all  appearance 
dead.  Rubbing  once  a day  for  three  or  four 
days,  I have  never  known  to  fail  effecting  a 
cure,  if  commenced  before  matter  had  collected, 
An  old  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  gave 
me  this  information  fifteen  years  ago.  He  said 
he  had  known  it  .tried  for  forty  years,  and  had 
never  known  a failure  if  well  attended  to,  and 
had  known  several  cures  after  matter  had  coU 
lected, 

KIDNEY  WORMS  IN  HOGS. 

We  sometimes  have  a hog  or  hogs  to  become 
weak  in  the  loins,  and  finally  drop  their  hind- 
parts,  without  being  able  to  raise  them  again, 
which,  when  they  move,  are  dragged  along.-^ 
This,  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred, 
is  produced  by  what  is  called  kidney  worms. 
To  prevent  this,  or  to  effect  a cure  after  a hog 
has  (as  we  say)  broke  down,  requires  nothing 
but  a free  use  of  coperas  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  meal  so  as  to  form  a dough.  It  will 
require  some  six  or  eight  doses  to  cure  a hog 
after  he  has  got  down.  All  farmers  should  give 
this  preparation  to  their  hogs  several  times  in 
the  spring  ol  the  year — in  fact,  it  is  good  for 
them  occasionally  through  the  year.  I had  a 
hog  down  last  year,  dragging  itself  about  for 
several  days  before  I gave  him  coperas,  which 
after  I commenced  soon  effected  a cure,  and  he 
was  on  his  feet  again.  Coperas  will  destroy 
the  large  worms  frequently  found  in  the  bowels 
of  a hog,  as  well  as  those  that  are  in  the  kid- 
neys. One  ounce  or  less  is  enough  for  a bog 
at  a time,  and  given  once  a day  is  enough  in 
any  case.  Sulphur  is  also  good  for  hogs,  and 
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enough  of  it  will  make  them  shed  lice  if  they 
have  any,  and  may  be  given  without  any  risk  of 
danger;  or  at  least  if  there  is  danger  in  giving 
ij,  I have  never  found  it  out. 

TO  PREVENT  RABBITS  FROM  BARKING  YOUNG 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Mix  sulphur  and  any  kind  of  grease  (perhaps 
hogs  lard  is  the  best)  together,  and  rub  it  on  the 
trees  from  the  ground  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
up,  all  round.  After  being  once  rubbed  it  will 
never  require  repeating.  When  I was  a boy, 
my  father  had  a young  apple  orchard,  (in  Vir- 
ginia,) to  keep  the  rabbits  from  barking  the 
young  trees  of  which,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  tie 
broom  straw  round  them  every  fall,  until  he 
wms  told  to  have  sulphur  and  lard  mixed  togeth- 
er and  rubbed  on  them.  It  was  also  my  duty  to 
prepare  and  make  the  application.  It  had  been 
done  about  twenty  years  when  I last  saw  the 
orchard,  and  there  never  had  been  a tree  touched 
by  the  rabbits  after  the  application  was  made, 
and  by  rubbing  my  hand  on  the  trees  where  the 
application  had  been  made  till  it  was  warm,  I 
could  distinctly  smell  the  sulphur. 

I am,  sirs,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Farrar. 


CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

Green  County,  August  8,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  notice  of  the  sam- 
ple of  w^heat  1 sent  you  by  the  hands  of  a friend 
that  was  passing,  in  the  Cultivator  of  the  19th 
of  July,  is  now  before  me,  and  though  I am  not 
in  the  habit  of  penning  communications  for 
publication,  I comply  with  your  request  therein 
made,  and  shall  write  as  though  I were  talking 
with}' on  in  my  cabin,  or  walking  with  you 
through  my  fields. 

You  stated  that  you  would  be  glad  if  I would 
furnish  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
its  preparation,  time  of  sowing,  reaping,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  yield. 

The  soil  is  inclined  to  be  red,  though  some- 
what mixed  with  sand.  The  ground  was  last 
year  in  corn,  which  did  not  make  me  more  than 
two  and  a half  barrels  to  the  acre.  After  re- 
moving the  stalks,  I had  about  six  small  loads 
of  lot  manure  hauled  and  spread  over  the 
ground,  which  was  thirty  yards  square.  I then 
plowmd  it  up  with  a common  rooter,  and  let  it 
remain  so  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  I then  sowed 
about  eight  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  (which  1 think  was  the  10th  of  De- 
cember,) I sowed  the  wheat,  broadcast,  and  then 
plowed  it  in  wdth  the  same  kind  of  rooters. — 
Nothing  more  was  done  with  it  until  the  2d  of 
June,  at  which  time  I reaped  near  two  thirds  of 
the  ground,  and  the  balance  a few  days  after- 
wards. The  rains,  which  continued  for  several 
days,  injured  the  wheat  some,  and  having  it  to 
change  and  move  about,  much  was  lost.  I sow, 
ed  but  a small  quantity,  (as  I stated  to  you,) 
which  was  an  eighth  of  a bushel  lacking  a pint. 
From  this  I saved  and  measured  five  bushels 
and  one  peck,  and  I think  I must  have  lost  near 
two  bushels. 

Having  answered  your  enquiries  in  a short 
way,  allow  me  to  make  a few  more  statements 
which  may  be  somewhat  necessary  to  accom- 


pany the  above  note.  The  wheat  alluded  to 
Avas  handed  to  me  the  last  of  November,  by  a 
friend  in  Athens,  who  said  it  should  be  sowed 
in  October,  and  stated  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  him  the  sample  from 
which  this  was  made,  had  been  cultivating  the 
same  kind  of  wheat  for  twelve  years,  and  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  least  appearance  of  smut, 
nor  CAmn  the  rust.  From  the  small  sample  I 
sent  you,  you  will  see  it  is  a large  and  fine  grain, 
AA'hich  I think  Avould  have  been  improved  had 
it  been  sowed  in  the  month  of  October.  I have 
been  sowing  the  little  Avhite  AA'heat  for  a number 
of  years,  which  is  a forward  wheat,  perhaps  as 
much  so  as  any  aa^  are  in  the  habit  of  culthm- 
ting.  My  last  crop  aa'rs  sowed  in  the  month  o( 
October,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  under  the 
same  fence,  and  Avith  the  same  preparations, 
and  the  Avheat  soAved  in  December  wms  reaped 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  grain  were  the 
same,  in  Avhich  there  is^no  comparison,  I would 
prefer  the  kind  sent  you,  for  I think  there  need  be 
no  danger  of  the  {rust,  it  being  a very  forwmrd 
Avheat.  I am  yours,  &c. 

A Planter. 

Making  Soap. — Among  other  things,  let  are 
tell  you  to  learn  how  to  make  soap.  I do  not 
know  that  I should  have  thought  of  naming 
this,  if  my  ignorance  of  soap  making  had  not 
troubled  me  exceedingly.  At  first  I did  not 
know  the  method,  and  depended  on  the  old  avo- 
man  who  lived  with  me,  to  make  it.  I Avent  to 
her  Avhen  the  soap  keg  was  almost  empty,  and 
told  her  AV'e  must  have  some  made  as  quick  as 
possible.  “Why,  law!  Miss,  now  don’t  you  see 
it  ain’t  the  right  time  of  the  moonl”  I tried  to 
persuade  her  that  soap  making  and  the  moon 
were  but  very  slightly  connected,  if  the  other 
part  of  the  business  Avms  well  conducted.  It 
Avas,  however,  to  no  purpose — 1 had  to  Avait  till 
the  “right  time”  came  round,  before  I could  get 
my  soap.  After  this,  Avhen  I had  the  superin- 
tendence of  a large  family,  I was  obliged  to  buy 
it  by  the  barrel,  because  I did  not  Avell  under- 
stand the  manufacture  of  the  article,  and  I was 
really  ashamed  that  such  extra  expense  Aims 
caused  by  my  ignorance.  Sometimes  there  Avas 
too  much  lime  with  the  ashes;  then  again  not 
enough:  sometimes  it  was  too  greasy,  and  some- 
times any  thing  but  Avhat  it  ought  to  be.  I tell 
you  my  experience  in  the  matter-,  so  that  you 
may  learn  from  your  mothers  now,  and  not  have 
the  trouble  of  learning,  Avhen  you  ought  to  be 
making  it.  As  I have  given  you  so  long  a talk 
on  the  subject,  I Avill  add  a recipe  I found  in  the 
Cultivator.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your 
mothers,  if  not  to  you.  Mr.  Tomlinson  AAwiting 
to  Judge  Buel,  says:  “My  wife  has  no  trouble 
about  soap.  The  grease  is  put  into  a cask  and 
strong  lye  added.  During  the  year,  as  the  fat 
increases,  more  ley  is  stirred  in,  and  all  occa- 
sionally stirred  with  a stick  that  is  kept  in  it. — 
By  the  time  the  cask  is  full,  the  soap  is  made 
ready  for  use.  It  is  made  hard  by  boiling  and 
adding  a quart  of  fine  salt  to  three  gallons  of 
soap.  It  is  put  into  a tub  to  cool,  and  the  froth 
scraped  off.  It  is  afterAvards  melted  to  a boil- 
ing heat,  and  a little  rosin  or  turpentine  given, 
which  improves  the  quality.” 

Some  of  you  will  think  me  a most  unsenti- 
mental sort  of  a woman,  when  I advise  you  to 
learn  how  good  bread,  butter,  coffee,  pickles, 
puddings,  &a-.,  are  made;  but  you  Avill  have  to 
learn  sometime,  or  do  worse.  Work  Avith  your 
OAvn  hands  too,  even  if  it  should  tarnish  their 
whiteness  a little.  A man  does  not  consider  the 
beauty  of  a soft  white  hand  a very  strong  re- 
commendation, when  he  ffnds  it  has  been  kept 
for  show  and  not  for  use.  I think  a young  lady 
should  be  able  to  scour  a kettle  and  grace  a dia- 
mond. Lucy. 

Michigan  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  Planter,  on  the  important  advantages  to  be 
deriAmd  from  Agricultural  Societies,  are  so  just 
and  proper  that  Ave  cannot  omit  the  opportunity 
to  urge  their  consideration  upon  our  readers, 
and  Ave  sincerely  hope  they  Avill  not  permit  such 
valuable  suggestions  to  pass  unheeded. 

“The  benefits  resulting  from  these  associa- 
tions, Ave  think,  are  not  properly  appreciated  in 
many  portions  of  the  country. 

“Agricultural  Societies  are  eminently  useful 
in  a moral  and  in  a pecuniary  light.  They  ex- 
cite a greater  interest  in  devising  and  cariying 
out  improvements,  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  their  members. — 
And  thus,  by  inducing  planters  to  feel  more  in- 
terested, a spirit  of  inquiry  is  created,  which 
leads  them  to  devote  more  time  to  profitable 
reading,  than  Avould  otheiwise  be  the  case.  No 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  meet  with  his  neigh- 
bors three  or  four  times  a year,  andlistens  to  the 
details  of  their  experiments,  and  to  the  practical 
information  Avhich  they  suggest,  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  improvement.  A planter  thus 
stimulated  to  seek  information  on  a subject,  of 
vrh-ich.  knowledge  is  power,  becomes  not  only  a 
more  intelligent  and  thinking  man,  but  he  be- 
comes a more  practical  and  successful  agricul- 
turist. He  finds  more  time  to  read,  and  less  to 
waste  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  Interested  in 
some  system  of  improvement  he  has  formed — 
home  has  fresh  charms  for  him,  and  his  farm 
receives  a gi'eater  share  of  attention.  These 
we  regard  as  moral  advantages,  resulting  from 
Agricultural  Societies,  of  no  small  consequence. 
And  wm  think  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  if 
associations  of  this  kind  do  impart  this  stimu- 
lus, they  must  tend,  also,  to  the  pecuniary  im- 
provement ot  their  members.  If  mind  is  at  all 
concerned  in  successful  agriculture,  surely  who- 
ever is  stimulated,  no  matter  by  w^hat,  to  im- 
prove in  a knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  who 
applies  that  knowledge  to  its  practical  details, 
must  acquire  greater  skill.  And  it  he  does 
this,  he  necessarily  i caps  a pecuniary  reward, 
exactly  proportioned  to  his  increased  skill.  In 
agricultural  pursuits,  there  is  no  professional 
jealousy,  for  the  success  of  one  is  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another;  and  surely,  if  there  is  any  av- 
ocation, in  which  the  knoAvledge  of  each  should 
be  the  common  property  of  aU,  it  is  in  that  of 
the  planter.  By  means  of  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties and  Agricultural  Papers,  this  is  effected. — 
They  condense  the  scattered  rays  of  knowdedge 
that,  separately,  afford  but  feeble  and  uncertain 
light,  into  a common  focus,  Avhere  they  are  com- 
bined and  reflected  back  on  all.  The  reading  of 
one,  the  reflections  of  another,  and  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  experience  in  a third,  thus  be- 
come the  reading,  the  reflections  and  the  expe- 
rience of  all.  Hence  Agricultural  Societies 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  agricultural 
schools  that  can  be  instituted,  while  they  pro- 
mote, at  the  same  time,  a social  intercourse 
among  neighbors,  that  contributes,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  We  Avill  not 
dwell,  however,  on  these  social  advantages. — 
Estimate  Agricultural  Societies  by  the  amount 
of  actual  information  which  they  cause  to  be 
brought  forth  and  diffused.  If  they  are  con- 
ducted with  proper  spirit,  committees  are  ap- 
pointed every  year,  each  to  consider  some  spe- 
cified subject,  and  after  gaining  all  the  informa- 
tion in  their  reach,  to  report  this  information  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  members.  Each  member 
of  a committee  should  give  his  views,  the  result 
of  his  experience  on  this  one  particular  subject, 
and  his  opinions  as  to  any  prevailing  practice 
connected  with  it,  and  the  reasons  for  those 
opinions — from  these  the  chairman  should  pre- 
pare his  report,  and  submit  the  condensed  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  committee.  If  we  suppose 
that  a very  large  amount  of  practical  Imow- 
ledge  will  not  be  elicited  in  this  way,  we  must 
sadly  underrate  the  capacities  of  our  neighbors. 
There  are  rich  mines  of  knowledge  throughout 
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the  country,  which  need  only  to  be  brought  torlh 
o give  southern  agriculture  a higher  stand  than 
it  has  ever  enjoyed,  or  ever,  in  fact,  deserved  to 
enjoy.  This  information,  however,  like  gold, 
is  not  found  in  any  one  place  in  large  masses. 
It  is  scattered  in  minute  particles  among  the 
great  mass  of  agriculturists,  and  to  make  it  ex- 
tensively useful  and  valuable,  it  must  be  col- 
lected particle  by  particle,  submitted  to  the  re- 
fining fires  of  reason  and  experience,  and  then 
condensed  for  general  circulation.  To  collect 
these  scattered  particles,  to  test  their  value,  to 
condense  and  circulate  them  for  the  common 
benefit,  is  the  great  object  of  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties. And  that  this  is  a practicable  object,  lias 
long  ago  been  proved,  by  the  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  in  practical  skill,  among  the 
members  of  those  societies  that  have  been  con- 
ducted with  even  a tolerable  share  of  energy 
and  spirit.  Can  the  Southern  country  exhibit  a 
greater  number  of  well  informed,  skilful  and 
successful  planters,  than  is  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  the  Wateree  and  Monticello 
Agricultural  Societies']  We  particularize  these 
because  we  happen  to  know  the  character  and 
success  of  the  members  of  these  two  societies, 
better  than  we  do  those  of  most  others.  We 
presume  that  none  of  them  would  deny  that 
they  owe  much  oi  their  respective  improve- 
ment to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  these 
associations. 

“We  cannot  drop  this  subject  without  again 
urging  planters,  generally,  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  forming  and  sustaining  these  societies 
throughout  the  State,  and  let  them  make  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  the  common  bond  of 
union.” 


WHOLESOME  TRUTHS. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  man,  that  in" 
dustry  and  good  morals  will  be  a passport  for 
you  in  good  society;  and  will  make  you  respect- 
ed and  esteemed  by  the  good  and  wise. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  lady,  that 
kindness  of  heart,  a sweet  disposition  and  an 
even  temper,  will  make  you  an  agreeable  com- 
panion with  the  old  and  the  young. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  young  man  or  wo- 
man, that  in  a choice  for  a partner  for  life,  you 
should  look  well  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
each  other.  That  a young  man  with  a cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  brains 
running  to  hair,  may  do  very  well  for  a beau, 
but  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  plain,  unpre- 
tending youth,  whose  heart  is  right,  and  whose 
common  sense  will  not  allow  him  to  play  the 
dandy. 

That  young  lady  who  is  all  accomplishments, 
who  can  sing  a little,  dance  a little,  thumb  the 
piano  a little,  and  look  fascinating  at  any  time, 
may  fill  a place  on  the  sofa,  and  te  the  belle  of 
a ball  room,  yet  if  she  cannot  boil  a pudding, 
roast  a steak,  dust  a room,  or  darn  a stocking — 
if  her  accomplishments  are  all  for  show  and 
none  for  use,  then  ten  chances  to  one,  that  the 
young  lady  who  has  got  a knowledge  of  house- 
hold afiairs,  who  has  been  brought  up  by  a care- 
ful mother,  and  is  well  learned  in  the  actual  du- 
ties of  life,  will  make  a better  wife,  and  a pleas- 
anter and  a happier  home. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  farmer,  that  you 
should  return  to  the  earth  at  least  as  much  as 
you  take  from  it — that  you  should  make  your 
land  richer  each  year,  nor  let  it  wear  out — that 
you  should  have  a neat  house,  large  barns,  good 
sheds  for  your  cattle,  and  show  that  it  is  your 
ambition  to  make  “two  spears  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.” 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  merchant,  that  a 
♦^nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a slow  shilling;” 
that  one  price  for  goods  or  dealing  with  every 
person  alike,  is  the  right  way  to  give  general 
satisfaction;  and  that  to  secure  customers  and 
trade,  you  must  advertise  freely. 

Keep  it  before  yourself,  mechanic,  that  punc- 
tuality is  a virtue;  that  work  promised,  should 
always  be  done  at  the  time,  and  well  done;  and 
then  you  need  give  yourself  no  fears  of  a want 
of  business. — Exchange  paper. 


RECIPES. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  following  are  the  re- 
cipes obtained  in  Maryland,  to  which  I alluded 
in  my  last: 

Recipe  for  Dyeing  'Green. — Take  ^ lb.  of  oil 
vitriol,  2 oz.  indigo— put  in  a bottle  and  let  it 
stand  three  or  tour  days;  shake  it  well  every 
day;  then  boil  a strong  liquor  of  hickory  bark; 
dissolve  2 lbs.  alum  in  water,  put  6 lbs.  yarn  in 
the  alum  water,  pour  all  the  ingredients  into  the 
dye,  put  it  all  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  well.  The 
same  dye  will  then  color  6 lbs.  more  of  a paler 
green.  After  it  is  dyed,  and  diked,  it  must  be 
washed  out  with  good  soft  soap. 

7b  Dye  Red  loith  Red  Wood. — 1 lb.  red  wood, 
(hacked,)  2 oz.  alum,  powdered;  the  red  wood 
must  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  river  or  spring 
water;  then  boil  it  well,  and  after  siraining,  mix 
your  alum  and  aquafortis,  and  boil  it  well  for 
several  hours.  Mix  1 oz.  aquafortis,  1 oz. 
block  tin,  in  a tumbler,  and  set  it  in  the  sun 
about  one  hour.  The  above  will  color  2 lbs.  of 
yarn.  After  being  dried,  wash  out , with  soft 
soap. 

To  Dye  Pink. — 2 oz.  cochineal,  J lb.  cream 
tartar,  1 lb.  alum,  the  whole  put  in  a kettle  of 
soft  water;  then  put  in  6 lbs.  clean  yarn,  and 
boil  it  well;  not  to  be  washed  after  being  dried. 
I saw  several  very  beautiful  carpets  that  were 
dyed  with  the  above  recipes,  and  for  brilliancy 
of  color,  they  would  compare  with  the  finest 
Turkey.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the 
substantial  appearance  of  one  carpet,  and  on 
inquiry,  was  informed  that  the  filling  was  en- 
tirely cow’s  hair,  carded  and  spun  by  hand;  the 
cost  was  but  a trifle,  and  a more  durable  looking 
carpet  I never  saw.  I think  the  whole  filling  of 
cow’s  hair,  all  white,  did  not  exceed  two  dollars 
for  a whole  carpet.  Persons  near  a city  would 
do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufactu- 
ring this  article,  as  it  has  generally  been  deem- 
ed useless.  A small  quantity  of  cow’s  hair, 
with  the  inferior  and  coarse  wool,  would  make 
a carpet  that  would  outlast  any  carpet  that  could 
be  bought:  and  in  these  hard  limes,  every  thing 
that  tends  to  economy  should  receive  attention. 
Politicians  may  rant  as  much  as  they  please  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  settle  the  cause  of 
hard  times  among  themselves,  but  when  they 
come  to  the  remedy,  they  will  find  that  nothing 
but  industry  and  economy  will  afibrd  relief. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

George  W.  Craven. 

Franklin,  May  13, 1843. 

Southern  Planin'. 


Let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  work.  Let  no 
man  be  ashamed  of  a hard  fist  or  a sunburnt 
countenance.  Let  him  be  ashamed  only  of  i*g- 
norance  and  sloth.  Let  no  man  be  ashamed  of 
poverty.  Let  him  only  be  ashamed  of  idleness 
and  dishonesty. 


Laziness  travels  slow  and  poverty  thumps  his 
heels. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following; 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jk., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 

TURNED  SEED. 

SUPPLY  of  the  following-  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sw'eedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ) Fine 

“ M hite  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jh. 


BOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

The  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  above  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  post 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  days,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
haw  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  vifithout  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 18 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  of  the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 


THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR 

IS  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  W.  & w.  S.  JONES, 

And  will  be  issued  every  other  Wednesday,  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  a year,  invariably  in  advance. 
The  CASH  SYSTEM  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  in  no  case  will  the  paper  be  sent  unless  the 
money  accompanies  the  order. 

Advertisements  pertaining  to  agriculture  will 
be  inserted  for  one  dollar  for  every  square  of 
TWELVE  lines,  or  less,  for  the  first  insertion,  and 
SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  per  square  for  each  continu 
ance. 

f:J=PosT  Masters  are  authorized  to  receive  and 
forward  money  free  of  postage. 

All  COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  be  post  paid 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 

THE  PREPARA.TION  AND  USE  OF  MANURES. 

BY  Willis  gaylord. 

Introdoction. — Of  all  the  pursuits  to  which 
mankini,  from  necessity  or  inclination,  have  de- 
voted themselves,  there  is  none  more  honorable, 
certainly  none  more  u.seful,  than  that  of  agricul- 
ture<  i'o  pursue  this  business  succes.sfully, 
knowledge,  extensive  and  varied,  is  required ; 
for  although  a man  may  succeed  by  tollowing 
the  beaten  paths  ol  his  predecessors,  occasion 
will  frequently  arise,  when  the  end  desired  may 
be  attained  by  methods  much  shorter  than  those 
usually  adopted,  if  the  farmer  is  able  to  form 
and  apply  them.  It  is  here  that  science  has, 
w'ithin  a few  years,  rendered  the  most  essential 
aid  to  agriculture.  Sometime.s,  reasoning  from 
well  known  effects  to  their  causes,  the  agricul- 
tural chemist  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  the  means  of  producing  results,  always 
desirable,  but  which,  under  the  older  systems 
of  farming,  with  its  utmost  care,  he  frequently 
failed  of  obtaining.  Again,  taking  well  estab- 
lished facts  in  animal  or  vegetable  phisiology  as 
his  starting  point,  he  has  arrived  at  results  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  and  is  enabled 
to  render  more  certain  and  eliective  the  more 
tardy  operations  of  nature.  In  no  department 
of  agricultural  industry,  it  is  believed,  have  the 
labors  of  science  been  more  beneficial  or  more 
apparent  than  in  that  of  the  preparation  and 
use  of  manures ; certain  it  is,  there  is  no  de- 
partment more  deserving  attention,  or  where  an 
elucidation  of  the  principles  and  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  growth  of  plants,  acts  with  a more  di- 
rect and  energetic  influence. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A definition  of  the  term  manure,  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  treat  the  subject  understand- 
ingly,  as  different  individuals  use  the  word  in 
widely  different  senses,  some  in  a wide,  and 
some  in  a limited  one.  A few  instances  of  the 
meaning  put  upon  the  term  will  be  given  from 
a few  of  the  modern  writers  who  have  adverted 
to  this  topic.  Thus  Dr.  Leiber,  in  his  German 
Conversationes  Lexicon,  defines  manure  to  be 
“vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  matters,  intro- 
duced into  the  soil  to  accelerate  vegetation,  and 
increase  the  production  of  crops.”  The  Ency- 
clopedia, published  by  the  London  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowlehge,  thus  de- 
fines it : — “Every  substance  which  has  been  used 
to  improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it 
the  fertility  which  is  di  minished  by  the  crops 
annually  carried  away,  has  been  included  in  the 
name  of  manure.”  Loudon,  in  his  great  work 
on  agriculture,  says — “Every  species  of  matter 
capable  of  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
may  be  considered  as  manure.”  Professor  Low, 
in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture,  says — “All 
substances,  which  when  mixed  with  the  matter 
of  the  soil,  tend  to  fertilize  it,  are  in  common 
language  termed  manures.”  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
his  “Farmer’s  Encyclopedia,”  lately  published, 
says — “A  manure  may  be  defined  to  be  any  fer- 
tilizing compound  or  simple  ingredient  added 
to  a soil,  of  which  it  is  naturally  deficient.” — 
The  definitions  of  Prof.  Liebig  and  Dr.  Dana, 
two  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  already  given.  Ot 
these  definitions,  I prefer  the  most  simple  and 
comprehensive,  that  of  Loudon,  and  in  this  pa- 
per shall  consider  the  term  manure,  as  embrac- 


ing every  substance  capable  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Manures,  by  some,  are  classed  as  earthy,  or- 
ganic and  saline ; others  divide  them  into  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  mineral  and  mixed  manures, 
and  some  speak  of  them  as  composed  only  ot 
geine  or  humus  and  .salts.  Others  class  them 
as  organic  anc.  inoriranic;  but  these  divisions 
are  of  little  consequence,  as  every  farmer  un- 
derstands that  manure  is  the  result  of  decompo- 
sition or  change;  and  that,  whether  organic, 
that  is,  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter; 
or  inorganic,  such  as  the  earths,  clay,  lime,  the 
alkalies,  &.c.;  it  is  only  efficient  when  presented 
to  plants  in  certain  forms,  such  as  decomposi- 
tion, division  or  solution.  In  France,  they  have 
terms  to  distinguish  those  substances  which  act 
mechanically  in  improving  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  from  those  wffiich  act  directly  in  the  nour- 
ishment ol  the  plant.  The  former  class  of  sub- 
stances they  call  amendments,  and  the  latter 
class  engrais.  It  is  probable,  how'ever,  that  the 
sy.stem  which  considers  all  manures  as  consist- 
ing of  humus  or  geine,  and  salts,  comprehend- 
ing, in  the  latter  term,  all  the  mineral  substan- 
ces that  enter  into  the  growth  or  nouri.shment  of 
vegetables,  will  effectually  be  found  the  most 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate 
of  all  the  proposed  divisions  of  manures.  Thus 
humus  constitutes  the  source  of  the  carbon, 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  structure  of 
plants,  and  the  salts,  where  they  do  not  enter  in- 
to the  structure  of  plants,  are  active  in  prepar- 
ing the  other  inorganic  elements,  and  exciting 
the  vegetable  organs  in  their  reception  and  ap- 
propi  iation  of  nutriment. 

HUMUS  OR  GEINE. 

Humus  or  geine  is  simply  decomposed  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter;  and  as  from  it,  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  carbonic  gas  is  derived,  to  be 
absorbed  by  water  and  taken  up  by  the  roots,  or 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere  and  taken  up  by  the 
leaves  of  plants ; or,  as  some  agricultural  chem- 
ists with  good  reason  suppose,  is  under  certain 
circumstances  dissolved,  or  is  soluble,  and  thus 
rendered  fit  for  immediate  nourishment  to  plants, 
it  must  be  considered  the  most  important  item 
in  the  production  of  manures.  The  salts,  which 
are  the  most  efficient  in  aiding  vegetation,  or 
the  most  active  manures,  are  those  formed  from 
the  alkalies  and  their  various  combinations. — 
Thins,  from  pure  lime  or  calcium,  is  formed,  by 
the  union  with  carbonic  acids,  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  phosphoric  acid,  phospha-te  of  lime,  the  base 
of  bones,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  fertilizers; 
with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum 
the  value  of  which  is  well  understood;  and  so 
with  the  other  alkalies,  which,  in  their  combin- 
ations, form  substances  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
outer  covering  of  some  kinds  of  cane,  contain 
so  much  flint  or  silex  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel; 
and  some  of  the  grasses  contain  this  substance 
in  such  quality  that  their  ashes  will  melt  into 
glass  with  potash.  Now,  this  hardness,  so  ne- 
cessary to  their  perfection,  could  not  be  attained 
unless  this  flint  had  been  rendered  soluble  by 
union  with  an  alkali,  forming  a silicate  ofpot- 
dsh,  and  by  this  solubility  been  rendered  fit  for 
the  action  and  appropriation  of  the  plant. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

If  we  would  know  what  kind  of  food  is  re- 
quired by  plants,  one  of  the  first  steps  necessa- 


ry is  to  ascertain  of  what  the  plants  themselves 
are  composed.  The  combination  of  matter  may 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  endless;  but  the  origin- 
al elements  of  this  multitude  of  combinations, 
are  few  in  number.  Chemistry  has  detected  on- 
ly some  fifty-five  substances  incapable  of  further 
reduction,  or  w'hat  are  called  simple  substances; 
and  of  these,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  only  four, 
except  in  proportions  merely  accidental,  go  to 
the  formation  of  plants.  Of  these  the  first  is 
Carbon.  This  forms  from  40  to  50  per  cent  by 
weight,  of  the  plants  cultivated  for  food;  and  is 
therefore  most  important  fo  animals  and  to  man. 
The  second  of  these  simple  substances,  is  Oxy- 
gen. The  quantities  of  this  substance  are  im- 
mense; and  though  we  are  acquainted  with  it 
only  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  air,  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  21 
per  cent  of  the  atmosphere,  eight  pounds  in 
every  nine  of  water,  and  more  than  one-halt  of 
the  living  bodies  of  all  plants  and  animals,  are 
oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  the  third  substance  pecu- 
liar to  plants.  This  is  the  lightest  of  known 
substances,  and  forms  a small  part  of  the  weight 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ; constitutes 
one-ninth  part  of  the  weight  of  water,  but  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  none  of  the  .nasses 
that  go  to  form  the  crust  of  the  globe,  coal  ex- 
cepted. The  fourth  simple  substance,  entering 
into  the  formation  of  plants,  is  Nitrogen.  This 
forms  79  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere, 
constitutes  part  of  most  animal  and  some  vege- 
table substances;  is  found  in  coal  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  per  cent,  but  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  of  the  mineral  masses  constituting  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  Although  not  an  abundant 
substance,  the  importance  of  it  is  not  the  less 
decided,  and  some  of  its  functions  are  of  the 
most  indispensable  kind.  Plants  then,  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen ; the  first  derived  from  carbonic  acid,  the 
second  from  the  atmosphere,  the  third  from  the 
decomposition  of  wmter,  and  the  fourth  from 
ammonia  absorbed  by  water,  and  taken  up  by- 
roots  of  the  vegetables.  Some  of  the  earths 
are  occasionally  detected  in  plants,  and  salts  of 
some  kind  are  always  present.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  manures,  the  principal  object  to  be  aim- 
ed at,  it  is  evident,  must  be  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials needed  to  furnish  the  carbon  and  the 
ammonia;  and  these  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  dead  or  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. 

LAW  OF  NUTRITION. 

It  seems  to  be  a law  of  nature,  that  the  higher 
the  grade  of  the  animal,  or  the  more  complicat- 
ed its  organization,  the  greater  the  necessity  of 
a corresponding  degree  of  organization  in  Ihe 
substances  u-sed  as  food;  indeed  the  matter  in 
which  the  crude  materials,  found  in  the  earth 
and  almosphere,  are  worked  up  by  plants  into  a 
state  suitable  lor  conversion  into  the  flesh  of  an- 
imals or  food  for  man,  exhibits  the  strongest 
proofs  of  benevolent  design  in  the  formation  of 
such  grade  of  organized  matter.  Man  can,  in- 
deed live,  live  on  plants,  but  his  teeth  demon- 
strates that  flesh  was  to  constitute  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  his  food.  As  all  animals  re- 
ceive their  food,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  evident  their 
excrements,  or  their  decomposed  bodies,  must 
form  manures  of  the  most  valuable  kind;  and 
and  it  is  I o this  source,  the  excrements  of  ani- 
mals, that  the  farmer  must  look  for  his  supply 
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of  manures  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  treating  further  of  manures,  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  with  this,  as  the  most  important  class. 

A.NIMAL  MANURES. 

A late  British  writer  on  agriculture,  say.s — 
the  chief  use  of  cattle  on  an  arable  farm,  be- 
sides those  necessary  for  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, is  to  produce  manure  tor  the  land.  11 
the  cattle  repay  their  food,  and  the  expense  and 
risk  attending  their  keep,  the  manure  is  suffi- 
cient profit.  Er^en  with  a moderate  loss,  they 
must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be  purchas- 
ed. The  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle,  must  be 
repaid  by  the  increase  of  the  corn  crops.  Man- 
ure is  to  a farm,  what  daily  food  is  to  an  ani- 
mal; it  must  be  procured  at  any  sacrifice.” — 
Common  barn-yard  or  stable  manure  is  the 
kind  to  which  most  farmers  must  look  for  the 
fertility  of  their  farms.  This  consists  of  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  mixed  with  the  straw 
used  for  littering  in  stables  or  thrown  into  the 
yards  for  the  animal  to  feed  or  lie  upon,  the  coar- 
ser hay  and  weeds  refused  by  the  stock,  and  the 
urine  of  the  animals  kept  in  the  stables  or  yards. 
This  is  constantly  trampled,  is  usually  kept 
moist  if  not  wet,  and  is  finally  decomposed,  or 
converted  into  manure  fii  for  the  production  of 
crops.  This  is  the  most  usual  course,  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  must,  in  this  method,  be  a se- 
rious loss  to  the  farmer,  of  the  more  valuable 
properties  of  the  manure.  In  this  way,  the  de- 
composition is  unequal;  a part  will  be  convert- 
ed mould  while  the  other  will  be  scarcely  acted 
upon;  the  salts  and  the  more  soluble  parts  of 
the  excrements,  which  are  the  most  efficient 
ones,  are  dissolved  by  the  rains,  and  carried  off 
by  the  drains,  or  lost  in  the  earth;  and  where  any 
considerable  degree  of  heat  is  evolved,  as  there 
w'illbew’hen  the  decomposition  is  rapid,  oi  is 
going  on  in  large  masses,  the  escape  of  ammo- 
nia, so  easily  detected  by  the  smell,  shows  that 
the  nitrogen,  so  es.sential  to  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  a grain  crop,  is  rapidly  wasting. 

PREPARATION. 

To  prevent  these  tesults,  and  secure  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  manure,  two  methods  have  been 
adopted.  The  first  consists  in  applying  the 
manure  fresh,  or  in  a long  state,  to  the  fields  it 
is  wished  to  manure,  without  waiting  for  it  to 
decompose.  In  this  way  the  manure  collected 
in  the  yards  during  the  winter,  is  removed  in 
the  spring,  and  applied  to  such  crops  as  require 
it  the  most;  and  as  no  fermentation  ensues  in 
ordinary  cases,  until  the  commencement  of  hot 
weather,  two  sources  of  loss  at  least  are  avoid- 
ed, those  of  the  wa.shing  away  of  the  solu- 
ble parts,  or  their  being  carried  ofi'in  the  shape 
of  gas.  Where  there  exists  no  necessity  for  re- 
taining manures  lor  other  than  spring  crops, 
and  where  crops  cultivated  are  such  that  long 
manures  are  suitable  for  their  growth  and  til- 
lage, this  mode  of  disposing  of  manures  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed. But  in  many  cases  the  formation  of  ma- 
nures in  the  yards  and  stables  of  the  farmer  is 
going  on  the  whole  year;  and  preservation  in 
masses,  or  by  being  scattered  in  yards  during 
the  hot  months,  w'ould  be  to  greatly  lessen,  if 
rot  mostl}'^  destroy  its  value.  Besides,  there  are 
some  crops,  such  as  some  of  the  root  crops,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  experience  has  proved 
fully  that  rotted  or  decomposed  manure  is  far 
preferrable  to  long  manure,  as  much  of  it  is  al- 
ready in  a soluble  state,  and  is  available  to  the 
plants  at  the  time  they  need  hastening  the  most, 
which  is  the  period  immediately  after  germina- 
tion. When  the  waste  of  manure  is  to  be  pre- 
vented during  the  summer  months,  or  it  is  desi- 
rable to  provide  a quantity  of  fully  rotted  ma- 
nure, then  the  second  method  should  be  used; 
and  this  indeed,  by  many  excellent  farmers,  is 
considered  the  best  in  all  cases. 

FERMENTATION. 

In  this  me'hod,  the  practice  is  to  remove  the 
dung  from  the  stables  and  yards  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  place  it  in  large  piles  or  masses,  that 
the  proper  fermentation  may  take  place  previous 
to  its  use.  When  a pile  of  manure  is  made  in 
this  way,  the  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 


quantities  applied,  as  tliey  are  succe.ssively  de- 
posited, and  therefore  does  n-.it  reach  u.^ually 
that  [joint  in  which  material  loss  is  sustained,  if 
it  is  Jound  that  the  he;it  is  becoming  too  great,  or 
the  fermentation  injuriously  rajiid,  so  as  to 
cau.se  the  e.scape  of  ammonia,  a layer  of  earth 
or  sods  placed  over  the  pile,  will  retain,  by  com- 
bination, the  escaping  gases,  and  thus  prevent 
the  loss.  It  has  been  found  a most  excellent 
plan,  one  which  not  only  greatly  increa.ses  the 
quantity  of  manures  made  in  this  way,  but  adds 
to  its  qujlity,  to  mingle  with  or  cover  the  suc- 
cessive dei'osits  of  manttre  with  earth  from 
ditches  or  ponds,  peat  or  muck  from  swamps, 
or  turf  from  bogs  or  ( lowef  lands,  as  such  lay- 
ers, consisting  mostly  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matters,  will  by  absorbing  the  drainings  of  the 
manttre,  or  the  absorbtion  ol  the  escaping  ga.ses, 
be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
fertilizers.  The  more  solid  such  deposits  of 
manure  are  made,  the  more  .‘-low  will  the  fer- 
mentation be,  and  funce  in  unloading,  the  carts 
or  wagons  may  be  driven  ov^er  them  if  nece.ssa- 
ry  to  expedite  the  work,  where  the  immedirte 
u.se  of  the  manure  is  not  an  object.  Should  the 
dung  placed  in  these  heaps  be  too  slow  in  fer- 
menting, it  may  be  hastened  by  opening  the 
piles,  or  still  better  by  making  a hole  in  the  top, 
into  which  the  wash  of  the  yards  and  the  urine 
of  the  stables  may  be  poured.  This  method  has 
another  advantage.  The  manure  from  the  yards 
if  not  wanted  as  long  manure,  may  be  removed 
to  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  u.sed,  at  times 
when  the  men  of  the  farm  cannot  be  otherwise 
profitably  employed,  and  will  be  at  hand,  ready 
fermented  in  these  piles,  when  a further  trans- 
portation might  be  diffic.  lt  if  not  impracticable. 

LONG  OR  ROTTED. 

It  is  a question  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  farmer,  and  one  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, whether  it  w^as  better  to  apply  manure 
in  its  long  state  always,  or  always  allow  its  full 
decomposition  before  using.  From  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  writer  has  been  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  either  of  these  positions.  It  seems 
to  be  universally  admilted  that  matter,  to  be 
efficient  as  a manure,  must  be  soluble,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  more  solid  parts  of  farm  yard  ma- 
nure require  to  be  softened  by  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation before  they  can  be  considered  m this 
state.  When,  then,  the  influence  ol  man  -re 
required  to  be  felt  at  once,  as  on  the  turnep,  beet 
or  carrot  crops,  in  or^er  to  push  them  forward 
at  the  first  start  beyond  the  reach  of  insects,  my 
experience  is,  that  the  manure  should  be  in  a 
.“^tate  reducible  to  powder,  in  which  condition  a 
large  portion  of  it  may  be  expected  to  be  .solu- 
ble, and  of  course  at  once  available  by 
the  plant,  Where,  during  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess, the  mass  has  been  reduced  to  a black  car- 
bonaceous matter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
heat  was  too  great,  and  the  manure  seriously 
damaged;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ma.ss,  while 
pefectly  fine,  dry  and  friable,  still  retains  its 
dark  brown  color,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
none  of  the  good  qualities  have  been  lost  by 
over-fermentation. 

But  where  the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to 
crops  which  do  not  require  forcing  forward  in 
the  early  part  of  their  growth,  but  demand  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  nutriment  at  a late  pe- 
riod of  their  vegetation  to  perfect  their  seeds  or 
roots,  than  experience  has  .shown  that  it  is  best 
to  apply  the  manure  without  any  considerable 
fermentation  to  the  .soil.  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
and  he  grain  crops  generally,  are  of  this  class ; 
the  two  first  particularly.  The  time  when  corn 
and  potatoes  require  the  most  nutriment,  is  at 
the  time  when  the  ears  and  tubers  are  forming; 
and  when  manures  but  partially  fermented,  or 
used  fresh  from  the  yard  or  stable,  are  applied, 
the  decomposition  is  comparatively  gradual,  and 
the  supply  greatest  when  most  needed.  I can- 
not recommend  the  application  of  manures  of 
any  kind  directly  to  grain  crops,  as  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  give  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grain, 
and  wheat  so  manured,  is  far  more  apt  to  suffer 
from  mildew  or  rust,  than  when  the  manure,  by 
application  to  other  and  previous  crop.s,  has  be- 


come perfectly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  In 
this  state,  that  rapid  giowth,  which  the  result  of 
first  fermentation,  is  avoided  by  the  wheat  plant; 
and  the  substance  necessary  to  perfect  the  berry 
are  already  prepared  and  within  reach  of  the 
growing  or  m.'  turing  plant. 

Dung  vaiies  much  in  its  quality,  not  only 
from  the  r-eifrciion  or  irnpeifeciion  of  the  Icr- 
mentaiion  to  w hich  it  is  subjected,  but  also  from 
the  anim  .Is  [a’Ov.ucing  it,  and  the  lood  which 
animals  receive.  I he  lichest  and  mo.st  eriec- 
tive  manure  we  have  ever  used,  was  that  from 
the  hog  yard,  and  produced  by  fattening  hogs. 
That  from  cattle,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  oil  cake, 
will  be  little  inferior;  and  either  will  b?  found 
100  per  cent  better  than  ordinary  farm  yard  ma- 
nure. The  rea.son  of  this  is  very  plain.  Such 
animals  are  fed  with  substances  abounding  in 
the  materials  most  needed  by  plants,  with  very 
little  admixture  of  mseless  matter,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  animal  matter  and 
salts  added,  rather  contribute  than  detract  from 
its  efficacy.  The  dung  of  sheep  is  mote  valua- 
ble than  that  of  horses  or  cattle  not  fattening,  as 
the  materials  are  more  perfectly  assimilated  or 
mixed  in  mastication,  and  more  fully  decom- 
posed. 

GREEN  CROPS. 

Next  to  farm  yard  manures,  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  ol  his  lamls,  the  farmer  may  most  cer- 
tainly rely  on  green  crops,  either  led  off  upon 
the  land,  or  turned  under  by  the  p-low,  and  there 
allowed  to  ferment  and  decompose.  E'ora  plant 
to  enrich  exhausted  soils,  aliordingas  it  does 
both  top  and  roots  to  a large  extent,  there  is  no 
plant  equal  to  clover;  and  particularly  where  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  the  green  crop 
fed  off  by  animals.  I prefer  letting  the  clover 
grow'  until  nearly  or  quite  in  blossom,  and  then 
turning  sheep  upon  it.  They  will  eat  much  of 
it  and  fatten  rapidly;  but  they  will  trample  down 
more,  and  mixed  with  their  dung  forms  in  its 
decay  a most  efficient  top  dressing;  and  repeat- 
ed for  tw'o  or  three  years,  forms  an  admirable 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  w heat  or  other  grains. 
When  a crop  is  cultivated  to  be  plowed  in,  it 
should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the  plants  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  have  least  exhau.sted  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing.  This,  in  most  cases,  will  be  when 
the  plants  have  come  fully  into  flower.  At  an 
earlier  period  there  may  be  as  much  weight, 
but  a larger  portion  of  it  will  be  mere  water; 
and  if  allowed  to  stand  much  later,  the  soluble 
matter  is  lost  in  the  seed,  and  the  ligneous  pan 
of  the  stem  becomes  more  difficult  of  decompo- 
sition. Buckwheat  is  a good  plant  for  a green 
manure  ; its  growth  is  rapid,  and  gives  a great 
weight  per  acre,  and  two  crops  may  be  plowed 
under  in  a year.  The  best  way  of  plowing  in 
such  green  crops,  is  to  pass  a heavy  roller  over 
them,  which  lays  the  plants  close  to  the  ground, 
and  greatly  facilitates  covering  them  by  the 
plow.  It  is  believed  that  corn,  sown  broadcast, 
and  when  just  showing  its  tassels,  cut  and  cov- 
ered by  the  plow,  would  be  one  of  the  best  crops 
that  could  be  chosen  for  this  purpo.se.  A man 
or  boy  in  this  case,  would  be  required  to  follow 
the  plow,  to  place  the  corn  in  the  furrow  fer  cov- 
ering, at  the  next  passage  of  the  plow.  Taken 
at  this  time,  corn  abounds  in  nutritive  matter, 
and  could  scarcely  fail  of  proving  a first  rate 
fertilizer  of  the  soil, 

PEAT. 

A variety  of  decomposed  vegetable  matters, 
or  those  parii-’lly  decomposed,  are  used  as  ma- 
nures. The  fallen  leaves  of  trees  are  of  this 
class ; but  the  instances  are  few  in  which  they 
will  repay  the  expense  of  gathering ; perhaps 
never  in  the  United  States,  where  the  other 
sources  of  ar.  abundant  supply  of  manures  are 
so  numerous.  If  collected,  the  best  method  of 
using  them,  is  to  litter  stables,  or  form  beds  for 
pigs,  or  mix  at  once  with  other  manures;  as  in 
such  ways,  they  absorb  urine  and  other  fluids 
that  might  escape,  and  together  undergo  decom- 
position. But  the  most  important  source  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  and  one,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  yet  by  any  means  sufficiently  un- 
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Geine. 
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Salts  and 
Silicates. 

40.40 
7.60 
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84.40 


Water, 

Salts, 

Geine, 


deistood  or  appreciated,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  deposits  at  this  substance  in  stcamps  iow 
meadows,  and  peat  bogs,  in  all  parts  0/  our 

fTppp  of  manure 

tnere  is  no  authority  equal  to  Dr.  Dana  of 

Lowell,  Mass.  According  to  him  pea'  con 

S ° etSS  Seine'J  humut 

Avitn  a leti  salts.  From  an  analysis  often  sne- 

tbe'f'^^h^^^™  tiifferent  parts  of  Massachusetts 
the  highest  ana  the  loycest  in  the  scale  of  solu- 
ble geme,  is  selected  and  given  here,  as  well  as 
two  specimens  ot  pond  mud.  This  is  done  as 
the  value  ot  neither  peat  or  such  ma  l is  suffi- 

netw  farmer  ; and  they  are 

nej,lected  when  they  might  easily  be  mfoe  a 

source  of  tne  greatest  fertility:  ^ ^ 

soluble  Insoluble 
Geine.  Geine. 

49.45 
43.60 
8.90 

6.50  

comparison  with  cow  dung. 

fo/jis'st-mdTrr  manures,  he  takes 

remct.irabie  that  the  comstituents  of  peat  and  cow 
dung  should  so  nearly  coincide.  Dr  Dana’s 

?uali.f  al  ^■■’'’'■““1  »'  “'■'“‘■"lie 

quant},  and  of  cow  dung  is  as  follows  tL 

SiZtloo- 

Peat.  Cow  Dung. 

83-  83.60 

t4.  15.45 

PEAT  COMPOSTS. 

But  notwithstanding  this  decayed  ve-etable 
matter  is  so  rich  m the  organiV  elements  nf 
plants,  experience  proves  that,  applied  in  its 
natural  state,  it  is  almost  valueless  as  a manure 
compared  with  stable  manures ; and  hence  the 
reason  it  has  been  so  little  prized.  Science  has 
shown  the  cause  of  this  result,  and  the  me?ns  of 
obviating  it;  or  in  other  words,  of  unloc“S“  the 

vegetrSedepSfs' 

10  be  able  to  give  out  ammonia,  the  peat  or 
wamp  muck  must  be  fermented ; and  this  mav 
ly  SS  alkalies,  or 

manures  If^uiPur  ^ compost  with  fresh 
manures.  11  alkalies  are  added  the  r 

nece.ssary  to  bring  a ton  of  fresh  peat  into  the 
same  condition,  so  far  as  regards  aSon  a as 
cow  dung,  would  be  “.92  ibs  Sf  notash  6lTbs  of 

S'?'  VtViZf  ‘■“‘'“'t, of  common  hoil I'sh- 
room  a tbe  farmer  will  usually  find  the  best 
method  of  using  peat,  will  be  (o  combiL  the 
P at  with  manure,  by  mixing  it  with  dune-  in 
his  yards,  or  making  it  into  compost.  ^mIhv 
periments  have  been  made  bv  some  of  the 

nouncin,  i,  ofosr/aKSie.^'Ji;.' S “ P™; 

Lexington,  says,  that  “a  cord  of  green  dun o- 
converts  twice  its  bulk  of  neat  mtf  uung 
of  equal  value  to  itself;  thaf  is  ’a  cord 

stable  dung,  composted  with  So  of  plffS 

and  candle  factory  Se  Soportfon®  u " 
are,  one  part  of  spent  ashes  to  three  of  peat  du^e 
up  m the  fall  and  mixed  with  theashes  n th? 

Cfi.if'*"  over  .wo  S MS: 

fob  plowed  in.  The  effect  is 

|lt  at  once;  and  so  far  the  manure  has  preyed 

(To  be  contimted.y 
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^'^USHLNG  CORN-COKNSTALKS 

jVIessrs.  Gaylord  & TTir.f,.o  . 1 

ks  |e„"koXd  ;,kk  "Sier.o“i  ™ri:‘ ■'■irs 

mg  dearer  sull,  to  see  my  working  cattle  vmid 

?'■  Pi'' »“c-‘>cll  the  c°orn  ihVyl  t 

ioTl-w,  I nauled  my  corn  to  a steam"  niiii 
m town,  and  paid  one-sixlh  for  toll,  besides  pal 
die  thing  started;  and  I fbddLed 
2b  head  ot  cattle  and  young  horses  on  corTtufa 

ahirXS.^^-un^T^  " 

My  cows  gave  milk  all  winter,  and  nearXun 
0 calving ;_  and  all  my  n at  stock,  w h one  of 
two  exceptions,  would,  if  an accident  bad  h an 

'''r4,ik  Sob'T p“''  "-“ct?; 

i.  avea  jfTua  in  wintering  my  .stock  arlmU 
tmg  hay  to  be  worth  $14  pcrLn.^wh ich  wa  X 
case  here  that  winter.  1 Lve  a poAabirhors; 
power,  vvhich  I think  will  turn  the  crushfr  Xd 
«formy  days  m winter,  my  help  can  be  emjilov^ 
ed  in  grmding,  instead  of  keeping  under  tXfSi 
of  the  wcnen  who  most  neceWrik  be  e™lo,  ‘ 
ed  abo.u  the  house.  iours  ,r„l/  P ^ 
Ck,,  O..  1843.  J,  iv, 
dhio.'  r-  ^ gentleman  of  Hereford  Hall 
plea.se  favor  me  and  the  public,  throucTh  your 
paper,  with  the  particulars  Xpecting  Ms  ifde 

R • G ^ trom  the  beginning  until 

u IS  ready  to  feed.  Will  ground  c!l  cake'doX 

J.  W.  J. 

Albany  Cultivator. 


while  there  has  hepn  T’  ^^^nicle  states  that 
baga  and  cauliflnnli  failure  in  the  cab- 

watered  with  soap  suds  generally  those 

tie  fines,  nuak. / Inf  P'^""  “f 

juries  infl&ed  iSec.rpo!.k.?S="  ''' 


l\T,s  T-  OF  S.\LT. 

ivlEssRS.  Editors. — 1 see  it  statpH  tPsof  eso.w, 

iXlfiy  m ErmlXl  coming  into  use 

ron“ndk's“ah"5lnnu';aS„“  “:rSTs  p£ 

?erTSr-!.2lT  cS 

very  easily  test  its  virtues.  I am  however  io- 

LTSfoi""  ymntity  per  acre  uX  o'  lLd 
and  of  the  mode  of  using  it;  also  on  what  soils 

bfneficiaT"  AnX-n/"  " 

oenencial.  Any  information  on  this  subject 

'nili  be  gratefully  received.  S.  F.  Vinton 

Athens  CO.,  Ohio,  1843.  nton. 

In  England,  salt  is  generally  applied  to  the 
wheat  crop,  and  is  spread  on  the  faXw  <4ome 
ime  befoie  sowing  m quantities  of  not  less  than 
ten,  or  more  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre  The 

01  straw,  but  tne  ear  is  better  filled  and  the 
j,rain  plumper  and  heavier.  Another  mode  of 
apptymg  salt,  is  to  take  quick  hme  and  slake 

periinenXmade,  fi  applarf  fom'  lighlX  ^avd" 


rp,  milking. 

"ran.'kouurSakuSfnXJr.he'’ "’■'’’b 

in  urilf,  r S ,nS,'- 

I .'Je  Skrin'S', ^ e 

Ita.  .heAue  .eS.  4 4,:'?“”““'  ^"PP”''' 

>l.e  udder  us  in  it  p^if'k  p'u4‘"r,““'‘‘T 

faS  fnXlS  S,.i4e“Ts  tfSf' 

cow  ,s„„t,a  lked  clean,  , he  best  far  isTe’lt  ?n 

' laine'l  S ?ieSkiTs4  f f 

SKI”., .4  S4-;krTrkr' 

hequmlter  a cow  is  k'nimd  and  kifkfd  elea” 
the  moie  mlk  she  will  give  All  rtaiv  ’ 

aware  of.be  fac.  .hm  .o 'drp  afrfo'S.foK 
more  is  necessary  than  to  onfo  parfly  drffo  fof 
udder  at  each  successive  milkinJ  that  isXi^ 
leave  off  entirely.  I do  noft^e  Xv  thou? 
knowing.  We  have  had  hired  help  for  sfvXf 
seasons  past,  and  they  generallv  mf  Iked  and  i 
was  enough  to  have  worn  ourthAnaHApf  r 
>hem  tomilk  thS  nuXbfr 
of  cows.  I don’t  wish  to  be  understood  tha‘ 
areahke  bo.  in  too  many  ins.afSfi  t.he 
ca.se.  The  milker  should  be  instructed  m mim 
as  fast  as  his  strength  will  allow  and 
or  slow  milker  would  at  once  be  dischaVld 
from  this  branch  of  the  dairy.  While  some  xviH 
milk  from  twelve  to  fourteen  cows  an 

thaX-  hi''®'’  ^ cannot,  milk Xre 

than  eight  cows  an  hour.  I have  hadXAr? 
ence  enough,  although  young,  to  know  sXe" 

ne  milked.  It  is  by  attention  to  minute  thino-, 
that  most  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer  are  rpabz 
ed,  and  we  are  confident  that  by  attention  to  this 
point,  non-essential  as  it  may  apnea,  th^  L-  ® 
man  would  find  an  important  addition  wouldYe 
made  to  the  sum  total  of  his  annual  profits.  ^ ^ 

Western., 

Veio  Yorh  Farmer, 


fivS  cannot  be  successfully  cul- 

secret  of  cultivating  this  cron 
consists  in  ffeep  vlouoMna-  r„rof„i  ^ ^ ,P 

proner  seasnnAkT o?  ■ “ sotoing  at  the 

tenifor  Si  ?’  judicious  sAaM'fig  of  the 

fuu  unP.  n,‘/LT  "uuuucc 

SoistSe^  ""I  perpetual 

naoisture.  The  soil  must  have  a clay  founda- 

tion  so  as  to  retain  water— it  must  bJwell  cul- 
tivated, loose  and  free  from  other  grasses  It 
must  be  productive  and  well  limed,  or  plEfered 
It  ought  to  be  sowed  20  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  a 
wheat  crop,  after  that  grain  is  fairly  set  and 
during  the  winter  months.  Thus  it  will  be  nro- 
month  of  June,  after  whicXt 
A®  pastured  until  the  second 
year.  Augusta  Washingtonian.  \ 


says'*Xaf^a^tten(fon'>,  Genesee  Farmer 

I J t>  3.ttenlion  has  been  paid  this  vpar  tr^ 

s i“^°oX”4,.'iirfo?r  sX?fS 
Z>Lr  in  tiri; 

Ko7fi'?isSp™tfi?aKf 

he  crop  more  profitable  than  wheat  or  oatl  It 
buSirofleed”  ^^ddry  land,  half  I 

X i the  seed,  is  harvested 

other  grain.  But  when  the 

foon  S thtf'i’ ' H ""P  ^y  ^ machine  as 

soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  and  bound  in 

small  bundleS’  the  seed  stripped  off  by  a machine 
and  the  stalks  spread  out  and  dew  rotted  It  is 
then  sold  to  the  hemp  makers  for  ‘tt'?  nr  itto 
ton;  which  is  said  to  Lorffoan^af  for  S {fe 

~wLn  fbVFA'I*  «n=  ■' n o< 

wheat  is  eommnni  good  condition, 

willAafsTeroSAfTand':'*” 


vo^^Xl?  -T^  • wur  lands  to  give 

therafi-«^e;  nor  to  make 

} ou  rich  if  you  make  them  poor. 

will  otit  at  the  buno-  * 

JonZv  hogshead,  so  will 

economy  in  small  matters  and  waste  in  taro-o 
ones,  speedily  squander  the  largest  estate  ' 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Messiis.  Editors — The  art  cle  in  the  June 
Bumber  of  tlie  present  volume  of  your  paper, 
headed  the  Peach  Tree,  requires  some  notice 
andpiobably  a much  more  extended  one  than 
mv  time  will  admit  of  at  present.  In  the  first 
place,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  disease  ol  the 
peach  tree,  called  and  known  as  the  yellows,  is 
not  contagious,  and  I will  hold  myself  ready  to 
prove,  not  theoretically  or  speculatively,  but 
practically,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Eealihy  peach  tree  being  infected  by  another 
standing  adjacent  and  having  yellows.  1 
will  not  sav  that  this  or  any  other  disease  can- 
not be  inndculated;  but  if  it  can,  1 have  not  been 
able  to  do  it  in  several  experiments  made  lor  the 

^'^I^vviU  endeavor  to  detail  some  of  my  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  regard  to  the  yellows, 
Sr  and  believe  that  1 can  show  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  error  in  their  culture. 
upon  it  in  1836,  a small  apple  orchard,  the  trees 
striding  at  distances  ol  32  '> 

rows  ofapple  trees,  peach  trees  were  planted  at 
distances  oT  16  leet,  tree  Irom  tree.  1 he  peach 
trees  were  in  a very  unhealthy  condition  some 
of  them  being  in  the  last  stage  ol  the  disease 
called  the  yellows,  ceased  to  live  alter  that  year, 
mhers  no7so  bad,’  but  having  the  disease  in  its 
worst  form  every  part  of  the  tree  being  affected, 
mcdved  my  cJ  and  attention.  My  first  desi.e 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  peach  worm,  whicii  I read- 
ily accomplished  by  the  use  ol  salt  and  saltpetre 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  &c.,  and  at  the 
same  time  I gave  to  those  trees  producing  good 
fruit,  a top-dressing  ol  manure.  In  1838-  3y, 
sny  orchard  was  entirely  tree  from  the  worm, 
^ r.nnr^itinn.  With  the 


cure  by  rest,  with  a top-dressing  of  stable-ma- 

nure and  ashes. 

I deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more 
about  my  orchard  at  pieseni,  but  beg  your  in- 
dulgence to  permit  me  to  ask  attention  to  the 
effect  produced  irom  ploughing  orchards.  A 
person  living  within  two  miles  of  me  has  an 
apple  orchard  that  was,  to  within  the  last  three 
years,  a most  prolific  orchard,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  trees  putting  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  decay,  he  thought  that  to  manure  it 
and  plough  it  would  it  would  be  of  service;  this 
he  did  three  years  ago,  and  the  orchard  produ- 
cin'T  no  fruit  the  nexi  year,  and  the  tree^  appear- 
ing° more  unhealthy,  he  manured  and  ploughed 
acrain;  but  still  he  has  no  fruit,  and  his  trees  are 
growing  worse  instead  of  btlier.  Another  pei- 
son  about  se'^en  miles  dis'ant,  has  an  apple  or- 
chard that  he  had  worked  m corn  three  years 
a<^o-  one  of  his  people  being  at  my  house  the 
following  year,  I inquired  if  there  vyasany  run 
on  the  trees:  “No!  the  frost  has  killed  all  the 
apples.”  1 then  asked  him  about  trees  standing 
in  different  parts  of  the  orchard,  where  1 knew 
they  could  not  plough,  and  was  told  that  the.se 
tre4  were  lull  of  fruit  and  that  the  “Inistdid 
not  hurt  them.”  I desired  him  to  say,  the  next 
time  he  was  asked  why  these  trees  were  lull  ol 
fruit  and  the  others  not,  that  they  could  not  in- 
iure  them  with  the  plough.  I could  give  very 
many  instances  ol  this  kind,  but  my  object  be- 
ino-  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  I will  ash 
every  one  to  make  his  own  observations  ami 
comparisons;  let  every  farmer  look  into  ms 
neighbor’s  orchard  and  his  own,  and  see  what 
hing  is  when  compared  with 


the  effect  of  plougw... ft  — ^ 

the  un ploughed  orchard  adjacent  to  thatplough- 
Biy  orchard  was  entirety  tree  iro.u  o.c  wu*-,  , ^ jef^i^call  to  recollection  the  fine  orchard 
Sfd  appeared  in  a healthy  f Inled  by  his  father,  that  is  going  into  decay, 

loss  ol  only  three  trees  out  of  about  forty  that  hiimself  the  cause,  and  he  will  receive 

tko  Trollnws-  _ 1 iir^/-\r»  thic  than  could 


^^The  orchard  being  in  good  health,  I resolved 
to  test  my  then  theoretical  view's ; havmg  plant- 
ed rtertrees  to  supply  me  with  fruit,  in  case 
these  should  be  destroyed,  I went  rnoie  cheer- 
fully to  work  and  selected  eight  trees  standing 
in  a^row  had  the  ground  manured  lor  about  ten 
or3v7fSt  on  ?ach  side  of  the  row  of  trees; 
it  was  then  ploughed,  and  potatoes  were  planted 
in  every  third  furrow,  this  furrow  receiving  an 
additional  quantity  of  manure.  1 he  balance 
Strorchid  wai  ploughed  during  the  montn 
ofSentember;  apart  thereof  received  a diess- 
ing  of  manure  and  w'as  ploughed  in ; 
part  was  manured  after  being  ploughed,  and  a 
Fhird  part  without  manure;  the  whole  orchard 
was  sLn  with  wheat,  and  the  following  spring 
with  clover.  The  effect  was  that  a large  ma- 
ioritv  of  the  peach  Ireesshow'cd  some  symptoms 
of  disease,  but  more  perceptible  on  those  where 
there  was  no  manure,  where  the  manure  was 
turned  under,  and  where  the  potatoes  were  plan- 
ted Of  the  eight  trees  where  the  potatoes  were 


rnouiit  ui  injury  j y w.  ^ 

thought  differently  upon  the  subject  since,)  yet 
in  this  case  tl.e  injuiy  filled  my  fullest  expecta- 
tion. and  the  four  trees  unattended  to  had  the 
vellows  and  were  about  to  die,  when  Mr.  J.  L. 
McKnight  and  a friend  of  his,  both  living  in  or 
near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  both  peac^h 
growers,  came  to  see  my  orchard;  these  gentle- 
men, pointing  to  three  of  the.se  trees  asked  il  I 
could  cure  them , I told  them  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, but  they  were  very  far  gone ; their  remar 
was  that  they  thought  these  trees  could  not  be 
restored  to  health.  The  middle  one  of  these 
three  trees  being  most  diseased,  was  selected  by 
me  to  be  cured,  and  if  Mr.  McKnight  and  his 
friend  will  call  and  see  me  in  September  next, 
I will  promise  to  give  them  some  perfectly 
sound  fruit,  to  be  gathered  from  this  tree,  tho 
the  fruit  is  not  of  a very  good  kind.  The  other 
two  trees  died  for  want  of  attention,  and  were 
cut  down  this  spring.  Now  this  is  one  instance, 
of  which  I have  ample  testirnony,  of  ^dis- 
ease being  curable;  though  it  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  cure  with  ™ 

disease  was  produced  by  the  plough,  and  the 


more  knowledge  upon  this  subject  than  could 
be  derived  from  volumes  written  upon  orchards, 
though  I would  strongly  recommend  the  peru- 
sal of  all  works  written  upori  the  subject  of  our 
business,  the  avocations  of  life  are  alwa3's  pro- 
moted by  a proper  and  strict  inquiry  alter  truth, 
and  no  agent  should  be  neglected  to  the  advance- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  end.  t j .v. 

My  system  is  to  work  a tree  just  as  I do  the 
corn  plant ; the  one  is  an  annual,  the  other  is  a 
perennial;  give  the  tree  all  the  cultivation  it  is 
to  have  while  young,  and  before  a set  of  organs 
are  wanted  for  the  perdurable  formation  ol  fruit 
and  when  the  tiee  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
premature  decay,  1 give  to  it  a coat  of  manure 
spread  upon  the  surlace  of  the  ground;  this  1 
apply  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  always  preferring 
long  to  short  manure,  and  when  a.^hesare  deem- 
ed necessary,  I have  put  them  on  in  the  spring. 

Shall  1 sa\  a word  here  about  peach  trees  3U 
or  40  years  ago,  which  Mr.  Downing  represents 
to  have  grown  anywhere  m the  United  -^ifs, 
south  ol  forty-three  degrees  of  latitude.  Well, 
ibrty  years  ago  there  was  but  little  demand  for 
peaches  as  a market  fruit,  and  f bey  were  lor  the 
most  part  converted  into  pork  and  brandy.  F or 
these  purposes  it  did  not  answer  at  that  Period 
of  time,  to  pick  them  off  the  trees  by  hpd,  but 
a neat  grass  lay  wms  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble to  facilitate  their  collection,  as  step-ladders 
are  at  the  present  day.  The  peaches  then  were 
shook  off  the  trees,  and  the  best  selected  either 
tor  drying  or  the  still,  and  hogs  disposed  of  the 

^^'There  were  several  reasons  why  orchards 
were  not  destroyed  at  the  time  by  tillage  and 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  one  wa.s,  that  a 
grain  crop  in  the  orchard  would  Prevent  or  re- 
gard the  gathering  of  the  peache.s,  which,  by  the 
bv  were  worth  more  than  any  gram  crop  that 
could  be  grown  in  the  orchard;  but  w^en^ver 
an  old  peach  orchard  was  plo,^&bed  a few  tim  . , 
anewinehad  to  bs  planted,  or  at  least  such 
was  the  case  30  years  ago,  on  some  farms,  to 
my  certain  knowledge.  I do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  peach  tree  can  be  grown  at 
the  present  time  with  the  same  facility  it  couid 
then^  for  I have  no  doubt  that  the  pabulum  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  this  tree  has  become 


in  a great  measure  exhausted  from  the  soil,  but 
1 presume  it  can  be  restored ; if  so,  we  must  get 
“the  neighbors”  to  resuscitate  their  soils,  and 
to  form  a good  stock  by  proper  tillage ; but  when 
the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  we  must  fhen 
leel  satisfied  with  whatever  nature  may  be 
pleased  to  do  in  the  premises,  for  any  stirring 
of  the  soil  after  this  period  of  growth  is  obtain- 
ed has  a tendency  to  bring  the  orchard  into  de- 
cay, of  which  I can  show  hundreds  of  surviving 

\vi  tI16SS0S» 

A careful  inquiry  will  show  that  the  peach 
tree  began  to  decline  about  the  close  of  our  last 
war  with  England  ; grain  commanding  a very 
high  price  at  that  time,  peaches  were  only  con- 
sidered in  a secondary  point  of  vie  w;  and  orch- 
ards that  probably  had  not  been  disturbed  with 
the  plough  for  15  or  20  years  previous,  were 
then  put  in  wheat,  corn,  &c.  This  soon  bi  ought 
the  orchard  into  decay,  and  in  many  instances 
they  were  not  replaced;  and  when  replanted, 
they  have  been  treated  very  differently  from  the 
original.  We  must  now  have  a crop  ol  gram, 
grass  or  roots,  but  in  former  times  such  ttiings 
were  not  expecied  from  a peach  orchard,  alter 
it  began  to  produce  full  crops  of  fruit. 

You  have  told  us  how  to  plough,  manure, 
work  and  embellish  our  lane, s,  to  gainer  and 
.secure  our  crops,  with  a long  list  ol  etceteras, 
but  there  is  one  matter  that  I think  is  overlook- 
ed and  requires  more  attention  than  appears 
at ’first  view— and  it  not  the  base  of  Mr.  Com- 
stock’s  proposed  system  for  his  million  ot  dol- 
lars,  is  and  has  been  mine  for  years ; and  that 
is  how  long  a plant  can  be  cultivated  without 
injury  to  the  growing  crop,  or  at  w’bat  stage  of 
growth  should  we  cease  to  work  a plant  to  ob- 
tain its  greatest  yield.  . . 

I have  heretofore  given  my  views  m legard 
to  Indian  corn,  and  I will  now  give  some  ex- 
periments made  several  years  ago  for  my  own 
satisfaction  ; but  there  has  been  no  repetition  of 
these  experiments,  as  they  fully  corresponded 
with  my  views  before  making  them.  1st.  Iwo 
double  rows  (25  yards  in  length)  of  peas  were 
planted,  with  an  alley  of  three  feet  between  the 
row’s ; they  were  all  hoed  when  the  pea-yme 
was  about  eight  inches  high,  and  at  this  time 
supports  were  placed  to  one  of  the  rows.  1 he 
other  row  was  left  without  supports  till  the  first 
blossoms  made  their  appearance,  wnen  it  was 
hoed  again  and  then  stuck.  The  pea-vme  in 
the  first  row  attained  the  height  of 
feet  six  inches,  and  bore  abundantly.  1 he  row 
hoed,  when  coming  into  bloom,  attained  the 
height  of  about  twenty-eight 

crop  was  not  equal  to  one-fouiTh  of  tbefiisl  ro  . 

2d  Two  double  rows  of  bush  beans  were  se- 
lected and  treated  with  the  hoe  in  like  manner, 
but  here  the  result  was  somewhat  different ; the 
hoed,  when  coming  into  bloom, 
in  growth  ; but  in  a few  days  new  branches  be- 
gan  to  push  forth,  and  upon  these  branches  the 
Lans  were  good,  but  on  the  first  blanches  the 
So  fwre  short  a’nd  defective,  and  the  crop  not 
?qual  to  the  first  row.  The  roots  ot  some  of 
these  vines  were  carefully  examined,  but  to 
sp^k  of  this  part  of  the  plant  in  this  commu- 
nmaiion  would  not  only  extend  this  article  to  a 
creat  length,  but  would  be  out  of 
will  conclude  this  exposition  by  J 

^milar  effect  was  pUuced  in  the  yield  of  he 
Sop,  upon  two  row?  of  potatoes  treated  in  like 


laid  by  (to  use  a common  phrase)  a 
vomS  peach  orchard  ol  over  600  trees  I may 
bourse  o,  .i.e 

^"Ar!rat  Farm,  Md.,  June  28^J^^3. 

Tomato  sI^-Take  ripe  tomatoes  cut 
them  in  two,  press  out  the  pulp  and  separate  the 
seeds;  then  put  them  into  ^ f 

savory  sauce  and  a little  salt.  When  ol 
the  thickness  of  pea  soup,  rub  it  » c^rse 
cloth  boil  it  to  the  consistence  of  marmalade, 
put  it’  into  jars,  and  in  a day  alt^r  it  ponr  over 
it  lard  or  butler,  and  tie  down  with  oiled  paper. 
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MANURING  COTTON  LAND. 

The  following  we  copy  from  the  South  Wes- 
tern Farmer,  and  we  presume  it  is  Irom  the  pen 
ofM.  W.  Philips,  Esq.,  one  of  its  editors.  It 
illustrates  as  strongly  as  a single  experiment 
can,  the  incalculable  benefits  ot  manuring  cot- 
ton lands.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers; 

We  feel  disposed  to  give  some  description  of 
the  portion  of  our  cotton  crop  that  was  manured 
this  season ; not  believing  the  present  appear- 
ance sufficient,  to  induce  our  brother  farmers, 
to  go  into  the  manuring  business,  on  tlie  ground 
that  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  sea- 
son that  has  made  the  crop  more  favorable,  or 
the  manured  portion  may  not  even  yet  give  such 
a yield  as  the  residue. 

We  hold  one  thing  proper  in  farming,  no  ex- 
periment should  be  considered  valid  until  tried 
three  years  at  least,  and  then  the  exact  returns 
should  be  given ; though  there  can  be  no  excep- 
tion taken  to  one  who  gives  his  opinion  from 
present  experience,  thereby  putting  one  on  his 
guard,  as  much  as  selling  property  and  rel us- 
ing to  warrant  soundness. 

On  giving  this  part  of  our  crop  its  last  plow- 
ing on  the  8ch  of  July,  it  was  done  at  some  in- 
jury, from  the  unavoidably  breaking  of  some  of 
the  limbs  that  had  in  many  portions  of 
it  met  across  the  rows.  There  are  portions  of 
the  field,  of  the  same  row,  frequently  at  a less 
distance  than  6 feet,  that  one  stalk  has  not  as 
many  bolls  or  forms  as  a limb  has  on  its  neigh- 
bor, where  manure  had  not  been  applied.  On 
a very  poor  piece,  where  what  little  soil  ever 
was  has  been  gone  for  ten  years,  the  cotton  will 
show  with  any  on  the  place ; and  yet  portions 
of  it,  where  the  manure  was  accidentally  not 
spread,  is  now  not  over  a loot  or  a loot  and  a 
half  high:  a halt  dozen  large  bolls  would  quite 
break  down  the  plant.  In  other  words,  where 
the  manure  was  sufficient,  the  crop  promises  lor 
a rate  of  15  to  20  hundred  weignt,  and  within 
10  leet,  the  crop  planted  same  hour,  and  worked 
always  the  identical  time  and  manner  of  the 
other,  will  not,  cannot,  produce  500  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  have  shown  it  to  a number  of  per- 
sons, who  have  favored  us  with  their  company. 
They  agree  that  appearances  speak  in  the  loud- 
est manner  in  favor  ol  manure. 

Our  object  in  speaking  of  it  at  the  present 
time  is,  that  all  who  have  such  land,  can  com- 
mence so  soon  as  their  present  crop  is  olf  hand, 
to  prepare  manure,  and  that  they  may  come  and 
judge  for  themselves.  When  we  used  the  ma- 
nure on  our  land,  it  was  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Cloud’s  article,  and  was  done  to  improve 
the  piece  of  land  (24  acres)  that  we  design  for 
an  orchard,  though  fully  believing  the  gain  of 
the  crop  would  amply  reimburse.  Not  prepar- 
ed for  so  great  a dilference,  we  did  not  give 
room  enough ; nor  haying  a present  return  so 
much  at  heart,  we  did  not  use  care  in  scattering 
the  manure. 

We  have  a small  portion  of  this  same  field, 
that  was  manured  in  ’40,  ’41  and  ’42 — and  no 
portion  of  it  but  what  shows  a marked  improve- 
ment. A and  friend  mysell  counted  on  the  15th 
of  July,  12  distinct  lorms  and  bolls  on  one  limb, 
on  the  land  where  manured  in  ’41 — whereas  on 
an  adjoining  row,  we  entertain  no  doubt  15  to  20 
was  not  on  a plant. 

We  have  even  now  been  preparing  for  ma- 
nure, and  would  be  happy,  if  we  could  know 
that  our  neighbors  every  where  had  buried 
enough  grass  to  “do  likewise’’ — but  fear  cotton 
picking  will  catch  some  of  them  burying  the 
thing.  Take  warning  friends,  and  the  next 
year  buy  two  horse-plows,  and  good  single 

lows ; though  they  may  be  heavy  and  require 

ard  w’ork.  Yet  you  will  gain  sometimes  a 
month’s  work  in  July  and  August,  besides  hav- 
ing your  crops  in  good  order  earlier.  We  an- 
ticipate not  to  run  a plow  after  the  19th  or  20th 
— though  we  would  if  we  could,  not  to  injure 
the  cotton — by  breaking  it. 

We  give  this  not  as  any  thing  new,  and  only 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  matter ; were  we  to 


advise,  we  would  say  use  manure  in  abundance 
to  a corn  crop;  it  is  an  essential  one;  follow 
this  crop  w'ith  cotton,  having  the  corn  stalks 
buried  with  a two-horse  plow;  this  plan  would 
give  the  cotton  crop  great  advantage,  and  would 
ensure  a bountiful  crop  of  corn,  which  would 
feed  more  stock,  make  more  manure,  and  thus 
enable  you  to  give  land  its  due — an  occasional 
feeding. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL,  &c. 

We  recollect  when  but  a boy,  seeing  an  old 
plantation  on  the  Catawba  river,  containing 
some  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  exhausted  land,  and  consequently  its 
fences  were  suffered  to  rot,  or  were  burned,  and 
for  many  years  it  lay  out  as  forsaken.  But  at 
length  it  fell  into  other  hands,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  reclaim  it.  About  one  hundred  acres 
were  first  enclosed,  and  with  a large  two  horse 
plough  it  was  thorougly  broken  up,  early  in  the 
iall,  turning  under  all  the  vegetable  matter  while 
green.  In  this  condition  it  lay  until  about  the 
first  of  February,  when  it  was  again  well  broken 
up,  with  the  same  big  plough,  after  which  it  was 
prepared  and  planted  in  corn  for  one  year,  and 
produced  probably  as  fine  a crop  as  most  n.  w 
land  with  the  first  crop.  We  believe  there  was 
very  little,  if  any  manure,  put  on  this  land  the 
first  year.  After  the  corn  crop  was  gathered, 
this  field  was  sowed  in  small  grain,  and  pro- 
duced a veiy  fair  crop  ; when  this  came  off,  the 
land  was  broken  up  as  at  the  first,  and  lay  thro’ 
the  winter  as  before.  What  method  has  since 
been  pursued  with  this  land,  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  But  after  being  in  constant  cultivation 
now,  for  fifteen  years,  when  we  last  saw  it, 
about  eighteen  months  since,  it  still  produced 
equal  to  the  best  Catawba  lands.  All  the  old 
fields  belonging  to  the  plantation  had  long  since 
been  brought  under  the  same  treatment,  with 
the  same  success ; and  some  two  years  ago,  this 
same  land,  which  when  a boy  we  were  taught 
to  regard  as  worthless,  sold  for  S’JO  per  acre, 
thus  showing  what  may  be  done  with  proper 
skill,  combined  with  persevering  industry.  In 
this  instance  our  heart  was  made  glad  to  see 
the  noble  forest,  still  standing  almost  entire,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  once  old  fields,  that 
were  now’  “covered  with  the  smiling  corn.” 

Much  has  been  said  against  “book  fanning,” 
and  we  very  w'ell  know  that  book  knowledge 
will  not  make  corn  grow’,  but  w’e  also  know  that 
agricultural  Knowledge,  united  with  agricultu- 
ral industry  and  perseverance,  w’ill,  as  it  has 
done  in  many  cases,  convert  the  barren  desert 
into  a fruitful  field;  while  industry  without 
skill,  W’ill  certainly  convert  the  most  fruitful 
field  into  a barren  waste,  as  we  have  seen  in 
hundreds  of  instances  over  the  upper  part  of  our 
fair  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

We  suppose  that  old  Virginia  family,  w’here 
that  time  honored  rock  has  been  kept  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  to  be  put  in  one  end  ot  the 
bag  when  they  go  to  mill,  are  an  industrious  fa- 
mily, and  yet  w’e  ventuie  to  say  they  have  never 
converted  an  old  worn-out,  ihrowm-aw’ay  field 
into  a fruitful  garden,  smiling  with  an  abund- 
ant harvest.  They  are  still  poor,  hard-working, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  honest  people.  But  why 
do  they  continue  to  use  that  old  shaft  plough  ? 
Why  are  their  horses  still  fed  In  a manger  out- 
side of  the  gate,  a hobble  put  on  them,  and  they 
required  to  graze,  exposed  to  the  w’eather,  where 
nothing  is  to  be  procured  ? Why,  in  a word,  is 
that  old  rock  still  kept  in  that  industrious  fami- 
ly? We  suspect  they  have  never  read  the 
Southern  Planter,  published  at  Richmond,  Va., 
nor  any  other  Agricultural  periodical.  They 
are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Agriculture. 
They  have  not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  til- 
ling the  ground  to  advantage,  and  therefore  their 
toil  is  misapplied,  consequently  they  are  still 
poor,  notwithstanding  all  their  industry,  it  is 
not  long  since,  we  heard  a man  say  of  another, 
“ what  a difference  betw’ixt  that  man  and  his 
father.  I knew  his  father  w’ell,  he  was  a very 
industrious  mechanic,  he  worked  hard,  early 
and  late,  he  understood  his  business  well,  that 


is,  the  mechanical  part  of  it ; he  was  also  a so- 
ber man,  and  that  man  lived  and  died  a poor 
man.  But  there  is  his  son,  f llowing  the  same 
trade.  He  never  seems  to  be  in  a hurrv.  You 
seldom  see  him  work  w’ith  his  own  hands,  he 
always  appears  to  be  at  his  ease;  and  yet  that 
young  man  has  managed  to  acquire  a large  for- 
tune in  a few  years,”  VVe  asked  what  caused 
the  difference.  The  answer  was,  “ the  one  had 
industry  without  management,  the  other  com- 
bines management  with  industry,”  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  young  mechanic  is  now  one 
of  the  wealthiesi,  and  most  respectable  men  of 
the  place.  Let  us  apply  this  to  tilling  the  soil, 
either  as  Planters  or  h’armers,  and  we  will  soon 
find  the  true  reason  why  so  many  industrious, 
hard-worki' g men,  labor  so  hard  on  poor  land 
to  so  little  purpose. 

It  is  an  old,  but  very  true  saying,  “knowledge 
is  power,”  no  matter  to  what  branch  of  science 
or  profession  or  business  it  is  applied  ; and  we 
hold  that  the  power  of  knowledge  is  as  import- 
ant to  the  profession  of  Planting,  as  it  is  to  Med- 
icine, Law,  or  anything  else.  Would  that  the 
culiivators  of  the  soil  would  lay  this  to  heart, 
more  than  they  do.  But  whence  is  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  he  derived  ? This,  we  confess,  is 
a very  important  question,  and  our  only  answer 
is,  from  experience.  Experience  is  said  to  be  a 
good  teacher  in  all  things,  and  we  wouldsuppose 
it  especially  so  in  Agriculture.  But  the  objec- 
tion here  is,  “most  ol  us  have  no  time,  no  means 
to  make  experiments.”  Experience  is  general- 
ly a very  dear  and  slow  teacher.  Then  we 
would  say,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  experi- 
ments of  others,  those  of  our  own  country  and 
age,  as  well  as  of  other  countries  and  past  ages. 
But  to  do  this,  W’e  must  read  Agricultural  pa- 
pers. Very  well ; but  this  w’ill  cost  us  some- 
thing! bo  it  W’ill — a few  dollars  a year ; but  if 
by  that  means  }’ou  raise  a better  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  bog,  at  less  expense,  you  will  not  lose 
by  the  operation.  But  then  we  have  no  time  to 
read  newspapers ! To  this  w’e  would  say,  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
week  to  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  newspaper 
than  to  do  that  much  extra  work  in  the  field; 
and  if  the  knowledge  gained  by  one  hour  devo- 
ted to  the  paper,  w’ill  save  tw'o  hours  of  hard 
w’ork  in  the  hot  sun  or  pinching  cold,  you  will 
certainly  be  the  gainer  by  it.  We  would  there- 
fore say,  by  all  means  take  an  Aricultural  pe- 
riodical. 

But,  as  we  have  been  led  on  by  this  subject, 
far  beyond  our  original  design,  we  will  here 
close  for  the  present. 

S.  C.  Temperance  Aevoccie. 


Tomato  Ketchup. — Bake  your  tomatoes  ripe 
and  peeled,  in  a brown  earthen  pan,  in  a cool 
oven;  then  press  out  the  juice  and  pulp  through 
a sieve.  Next  to  each  quart  of  juice  and  pulp 
add  i lb.  of  salt,  2 oz.  of  shallots  (or  onions)  1 
oz.  of  ground  black  pepper,  \ of  an  oz,  mace; 
the  same  weight  of  allspice,  ginger  and  nutmeg. 
Pound  the  spices  together  and  boil  them  with  the 
tomato  pulp  half  an  hour;  then  pass  the  mix- 
ture through  a sieve,  and  when  cold  bottle  it 
This  will  keep  good  for  years. 


Tomato  Pickles. — Take  tomatoes  when  two 
thirds  ripe — prick  them  full  of  holes  with  a fork; 
then  make  a strong  brine,  boil  and  skim  it. — 
IVhen  cool,  put  ycur  tomatoes  in:  let  them  re- 
main eight  days,  and  then  take  out  and  put  i 
them  in  weak  vinegar.  Let  them  lay  24  hours;  , 
then  take  them  out  and  lay  a laying  of  tomatoes,  i 
then  a thin  laying  of  onions,  with  a teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  pepper,  and  a 
tablespoonful  ol  mustard ; then  pour  on  sharp 
vinegar.  You  may  put  them  in  jars,  if  you 
like. — Michigan  Far. 


How  many  hundreds  of  human  beings  in  this 
world,  have  died  in  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  taught  that  labor 
degrading?  Oh!  what  a shame,  and  still  we  see 
this  iaea  taught  in  the  19ih  century. — Ten.  Agr. 
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C O M M U N I CATIONS. 

SEED. 
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Seed  is  the  deciduous  part  of  a plant  compri- 
sing the  rudiments  of  a new  plant.  It  is  the 
new  plant  in  its  embryo  slate  containing  tne 
germ  of  the  future  plant,  and  the  parenchyma 
which  nourishes  the  young  plant  until  its  roots 
seek  nourishment  in  the  soil.  The  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  growth  of  plants  is  the  perfection  of 
seed  ; consequently,  every  thing  which  hinders 
or  injures  the  perfect  growth  of  the  plant,  must 
derogate  from  the  perfection  of  the  .seed.  This 
is  as  plain  as  that  cause  produces  eflecl.  As 
the  seed  is  the  rudiments  of  the  new  plant,  of 
course  the  plant  partakes  of  every  imperfect 
quality  of  the  seed,  with  which  will  be  combined 
in  the  new  seed  further  impei lections,  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  sustained  in  its  present  growth. 
These  combining  in  the  lineal  descent  Afect 
from  every  extraneous  cause,  every  one  have  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  perfect  growUh  of  the 
plant,  and  to  hasten  its  degeneracy,  which  seems 
to  be  a natural  con-sequence.  Some  seed  ma- 
ture w'ell  on  any  soil;  others  are  more  choice, 
and  require  their  peculiar  soil,  to  which  they 
are  adapted.  Cold  ivet  land  is  injurious  to  the 
perfection  of  any  seed,  before  the  soil  becomes 
incorporated  and  its  rankness  neutralised,  the 
seed  does  not  mature  well.  This  and  many 
other  varieties  of  soil  produce  results  different 
in  germinating  seed;  but  to  discourse  these 
particulars,  would  protract  this  article  to  too 
great  length— suffice  it  to  say,  that  light  mellow 
soil,  to  which  the  sun  has  access,  produces  the 
best  seed  cotton— it  is  well  known  to  mature 
best  on  a sandy  loam — corn  and  small  grain  on 
a clayey  loam.  Climate  seems  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  genus  of  plants  producing  its  peculiar 
kind,  which  may  be  reproduced  in  the  same 
climate  without  diminution,  but  when  produced 
in  foreign  climes,  it  must  suffer  either  a change 
of  kind  degeneracy,  or  destruction.  The  inci- 
dents attending  the  grow'th  of  plants,  which  are 
injurious,  and  which  detract  from  the  purity  of 
seed,  are  very  much  rain  at  a certain  time,  giv- 
ing to  the  stalks  too  luxurious  a growth,  scat- 
ters and  prevents  the  assimulation  of  the  fecun- 
dating matter — noxious  weeds  and  grass  crowd- 
ing near,  drawing  the  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  preventing  the  gradual  and  uniform  exten- 
sion of  the  roots— wounds  of  the  stems  or 
branches  prevent  the  regular  flow  of  the  juices 
— cutting  the  roots  when  the  plants  commence 
to  bear  seed,  curtails  the  resources  of  the  plants 
and  diminishes  the  supply  of  matter  so  essential 
in  the  ultimate  purpose,  the  perfection  of  seed. 
To  raise  seed  to  perfecthm,  or  as  near  as  may 
be  allowed,  we  should  have  peculiar  regard  to 
the  selection,  choosing  the  heaviest  and  most 
perfect,  plant  them  at  a proper  time,  upon  soil 
judiciously  selected,  nourish  it  well,  give  every 
help  to  its  growth,  top  off  its  superfluous  branch- 
es, remove  every  thing  tvhich  would  operate 
against  its  growth  or  healthiness,  gather  the 
seed  when  perfectly  matured,  which  may  be  as- 
certained by  the  dryness  of  the  stem,  and  put 
them  away  perfectly  dry.  I am  aware  that 
perfection  is  hardly  attainable  in  any  thing,  for 


accidents  will  occur,  though  we  strive  assidu- 
ously against  them.  Yet,  if  we  endeavor  to 
carryout  these  principles,  by  applying  judici- 
ously all  the  means  within  our  power,  though 
accidents  may  occur  tending  to  blast  our  efforts, 
their  effect  will  be  lost  in  the  succession  by  its 
strong  tendency  to  perfection,  and  an  improve- 
ment will  be  attained  upon  the  common  stock, 
and  a reward  for  our  toils. 

William  Todd. 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  & Tucker — I perceive 
from  your  last  number  that  Dr.  Cloud’s  plan  of 
cultivating  Cotton,  or  at  least  his  statement  of 
its  results,  is  received  generally  with  small  fav- 
or and  less  faith.  While  those  of  “little  faith” 
aiid  perhaps  of  smaller  works,  are  condemning 
his  plan  and  discrediting  his  statement,  it  is  but 
lair  that  those  who  have  adopted  similar  modes 
of  cultivation,  with  similar  results,  should  give 
him  and  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  testimony. 

In  the  ni'inths  of  January  and  February,  in 
the  year  1841,  I had  a lot  of  fiv'e  acres  opened  at 
intervals  of  34  feet,  with  furrows  down  to,  and 
sometimes  into  the  clay.  In  these  furrows  I 
deposited  stable  manure  at  a rate  not  less  than 
400  bushels  per  acre,  and  running  immediately 
upon  each  .side  of  these  furrows  witli  a turn 
plow,  I buried  the  manure.  Thus  my  beds  for 
cotton  were  partly  maae:  the  superincumbent 
soil  prevented,  at  least  in  part,  the  escape  of  the 
volatile  portion  of  my  manure,  w'hich  being  put 
deep,  and  the  soil  gradually  accumulating  over 
it  in  the  process  of  cultivation,  it  was  kept  at 
all  times  properly  moist,  wdthout  which  it  does 
but  little  good. 

Cotton  being  a tap-rooted  plant,  I doubt  not 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
above  plan,  to  open  with  a coulter  plow,  the 
clay  or  subsoil  in  or  rather  under  these  furrows, 
before  depositing  the  manure;  to  the  end  that 
the  soluble  pordon  of  the  manure  might  subside 
gradually  to  a .still  greater  depth.  The  lot 
which  I manured  upon  the  above  plan,  was 
originally  a thin  soiled  chestnut  ridge  ; had  been 
cleared  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  was 
of  course  completely  exhausted.  Indeed  200 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  would  have  been 
considered  a good  crop  for  such  land,  upon  the 
usual  plan  of  cultivation  without  manure. — 
About  the  last  of  March,  I put  two  additional 
furrows  wdth  a turn  plow,  which  completed  my 
beds.  The.se  beds  I opened  with  a coulter, 
sowed  the  seed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  cover- 
ed with  a board.  This  lot,  thus  manured  and 
planted,  received  no  extra  care  in  the  after  cul- 
ture, was  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  bal- 
ance of  my  crop.  The  result  was  4,430  lbs.  of 
seed  cotton  from  the  lot,  or  886  lbs.  per  acre. 
But  as  I sowed  this  lot  in  vvheat  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  before  the  cotton  had  been  all 
neatly  gathered,  I may  fairly  set  down  the  yield 
of  the  lot  at  4,500  lbs.  or  900  lbs.  per  acre.  Here 
was  an  increase  of  between  four  and  five  fold  the 
first  vear,  and  as  I have  planted  upon  land  sim- 
ilarly treated,  and  gathered  a second  crop  equal 
to  the  first,  I consider  myself  as  yet  m the  midst 
of  an  experimert,  the  final  result  of  which  can 
alone  determine  the  full  amount  of  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a single  application  of  manure. 
It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  my  plan  differs 
in  several  points  from  Dr.  Cloud’s.  I drill  at 
3|  feet,  and  chop  out  m the  usual  way,  leaving 
the  stalks  as  nearly  as  possible  from  18  inches 
to  two  feet  apart : while  he  checks  at  three  by 
five  feet.  Thus  he  gives  to  each  plant  an  area 
of  15  square  feet,  while  I do  not  give  an  average 
of  7.  He  spreads  and  plows  in  300  bushels  of 
manure  per  acre,  broadcast,  while  1 apply  none 
in  that  way.  His  was  a deep  sandy  soil,  with 
clay  at  a depth  of  2 or  3 feet ; mine  a very  shal- 
low, stiff,  red  soil,  with  a very  firm  red  clay, 
lying  at  various  depths,  from  0 to  6 inches  be- 
low the  surface,  with  an  abundance  of  white 
flint  or  quartz  rock  upon  it.  The  300  bushels 
of  manure  which  he  applied  broadcast,  was 


doubtless  of  great  advantage  to  his  crop,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  doubled  mine.  In 
other  respects,  I think  his  plan  the  best  for  his 
land ; and  mine,  with  a little  more  space  to  each 
plant,  the  best  for  mine. 

The  incredulous  wdll  of  course  con.sider  this 
experiment  of  mine  as  lending  no  countenance 
to  Dr.  Cloud’s  statement ; Dut  w'hen  every  cir- 
cumstance is  fairly  considered,  I think  it  dees. 
My  experience,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  I 
cultivated  the  same  year  another  small  lot  about 
85  yards  long  and  as  many  wide,  or  7225  square 
yards,  which  is  1 477-968  acres,  or  rather  less 
than  an  acre  and  a half.  This  lot,  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  was  of  precisely  similar  quality  with 
the  5 acre  lot.  About  one-third  of  an  acre  of 
this,  certainly  not  more,  had  been  for  several 
years  a stable  lot ; the  balance  of  it,  descending 
from  this  by  a considerable  declivity,  1 cultiva- 
ted, believing  it  may  have  been  benefitted  b}' 
washings  from  the  stable  lot  portion.  The  sur- 
face soil  had  been  nearly  all  washed  away  for 
years.  The  manure  upon  the  stable  lot  portion 
had  been  carefully  scraped  up  and  removed,  so 
that  the  manure  left  vms  such  only  as  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  To  the  other  portion  no 
manure  was  applied.  This  lot  was  broken 
up  deep  and  planted  about  the  last  of  March, 
and  the  rows  running  horizontally  around  the 
declivity,  were  from  3 to  4 feet  wide,  according- 
ly as  the  land  was  considered  poor  or  otherv  ise. 
From  this  lot  I gathered  1,707  lbs.  cotton  in  the 
seed.  Of  that  I set  down  1,400  lbs.  to  the  stable 
lot  portion,  leaving  to  the  balance  307  lbs,  which 
1 am  sure  is  a liberal  allowance.  But  little  of 
the  weed  on  this  lot,  except  on  the  stable  lot 
portion,  attained  a height  of  18  inches — much 
of  it  not  even  6 inches.  The  stable  lot  portion, 
had  attained  an  average  height  of  6 feet  by  the 
last  of  July,  and  was  so  much  interlocked  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  it  without 
doing  great  injury  to  the  branches.  By  the 
middle  of  August,  the  weed  on  this  portion 
ceased  growing  and  the  whole  vegetative  energy 
of  the  plant  seemed  directed  to  the  development 
and  maturity  of  bolls,  of  which  there  were  vast 
numbers.  This  cotton  suffered  much  from  two 
causes.  It  was  too  much  crowded,  which  caus- 
ed a very  great  number  of  the  earlier  or  bottom 
bolls  to  rot  for  want  of  sun  and  air.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  August,  a wet  spell  of  weather 
of  several  weeks  duration  set  in,  which  produ- 
cing a second  growth  of  the  weed,  caused  vast 
numbers  of  furns,  blooms,  and  young  bolls  to 
fall  off,  which  a moderate  season  would  have 
matured  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  there 
was  still  a yield  at  the  rate  of  4,200  lbs.  per 
acre. 

I have  only  room  to  add  that  I highly  approve 
of  Dr.  Cloud’s  plan,  and  that  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  forbid  that  I should  dis- 
credit the  general  correctness  of  his  statement. 
I have  long  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cotton  region  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  partiularly,  to  divert  at  least 
one-third  of  all  the  labor  employed  in  raising 
manure.  The  result  would  be  equal  crops  of 
cotton  at  leastj  upon  a greatly  reduced  number 
of  acres;  the  improvement  and  renovation  of 
our  worn  lands ; larger  crops  of  corn  and  grain; 
more  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules  rais- 
ed at  home — our  country,  in  short,  adorned, 
beautified  and  enriched. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  Fouche. 

Taliaferro  Co.,  Ga.,  June  23,  1843. 

Southern  Cultivator. 

Blackberry  Syrup. — The  following  direc- 
tions for  preparing  this  article,  pleasant  for  the 
taste,  and  the  best  remedy  for  the  summer  com- 
plaint among  children,  we  find  in  the  Maine 
Cultivator.  To  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  black- 
berries, add  one  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  pul  veriz 
ed.  To  this  add  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  pulverized.  Boil 
all  together  for  a short  time,  and  when  cold,  add 
a pint  of  proof  brandy.  Bottle  carefully,  and 
keep  in  a cool  place  for  use. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
•‘Southern  CultPv^ator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

•L  THE  CROPS. 

The  prospect  ot  ihe  corn  crop  is  indeed  most 
flattering,  from  every  section  ol  the  Union  Ifom 
which  we  have  any  intelligence,  and  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  crop  will  be  very  abundant. 
Of  our  own  great  staple,  however,  the  prospect 
is  not  so  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
man. Although  it  may  be  justly  regarded  too 
early  to  speculate  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  growing  crop  of  cotton,  yet  all  concur 
in  the  the  opinion,  that  the  late  spring,  and  the 
continued  rains  of  July  and  Augu.st,  which  were 
general  throughout  the  cotton  growing  region, 
have  operated  so  prejudicially,  that  the  most 
favorable  fall  ever  known  could  not  produce  as 
large  a crop  as  that  ol'last  year.  Nor  is  this  in 
our  opinion  desirable,  yet  we  should  be  pleased 
to  see  a fair  average  crop,  which  we  think  will 
be  produced,  if  the  frost  keeps  off  till  the  15th  ol 
October — provided  the  weather  continues  favor- 
able for  the  maturing  of  the  staple  till  that 
period. 

WILKES  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  Washington  News  we  find  the  follow- 
ing jiouce  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  at 
a meeting  held  on  the  7th  inst.  We  also  learn 
from  the  News,  that  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  wi.l  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  treasury  at  the 
time. 

Resolved,  That  premiums  be  awarded  for  the 
following  stock,  to  be  exhibited  on  Friday,  the 
20th  of  October  next,  in  Washington  : 

For  the  best  Horse. 

“ Colt,  under  one  year  old. 

“ Cow. 

“ Native  Cow,  which  if  she  be  the 
best  cow  exhibited,  may  take 
both  premiums. 

“ Bull. 

“ Boar. 

“ Sow. 

It  was  further  Resolved,  That  none  shall  com- 
pete for  the  premiums  who  have  not  become 
members  by  paying  the  admission  fee  of  one 
dollar’,  and  signing  the  con.stitution;  though  all 
persons  are  invited  to  attend  and  exhibit  their 
stock. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
take  place  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  October,  at 
which  time  a public  address  will  be  delivered 
by  a member  of  the  Society. 

It  has  been  our  purpose,  and  our  constant  ef- 
fort, since  our  attempt  to  establish  an  agricultu- 
ral paper  at  the  South  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  Southern  planters,  to  I’ender  it  the  fit  and 
proper  medium  of  communication  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  around 


us.  We  have  therefore  felt  some  surprise  that 
the  officers  of  the  few  Agricultural  Societies  in 
Georgia,  should  seem  studiously  to  avoid  giv- 
ing to  us,  directly,  any  information  connected 
with  their  respective  .societies,  their  progress, 
&c.  &c.  In  the  absence  of  which,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  glean  whatever  of  their  proceed- 
ings we  have  from  time  to  time  published,  from 
our  exchange  papers — papers  not  devoted  as- 
ours,  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 
We  mention  this  fact  in  no  spirit  of  complaint, 
but  simply  to  notify  the  officers  of  the  respective 
societies,  that  we  deem  our  paper  the  appro- 
priate medium  for  communicating  their  pto- 
ceedings  to  their  brother  planters,  and  shall  al- 
weljs  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  a place,  to- 
gether with  any  interesting  or  valuable  facts 
they  may  feel  disposed  to  communicate.  It  is 
true,  every  Society  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
give  its  proceedings  publicity  through  whatever 
medium  it  may  choo.se,  or  deem  most  fit  and 
proper — a right  which  we  .shall  not  controvert, 
or  of  the  exercise  of  which  complain.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  we  feel  that  something  is  due  to 
us  from  those  in  whose  behalf  we  are  devoting 
our  energies,  and  while  we  express  a willing- 
ness to  give  place  to  such  items  of  intelligence, 
the  withholding  of  them  by  the  officers  certainly 
savors  of  a disposition  not  to  second  us  in  our 
efforts.  Wetherelore  hope  that  the  Agricultural 
Societies  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  those 
in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  who  may  feel 
disposed,  will  in  future  avail  themselves  of  our 
columns  as  the  proper  medium  through  which 
to  give  their  proceedings  publicity. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  receiv- 
ed from  a friend  in  Caroline  : 

“It  writing  to  you,  it  will  probably  not  be 
amiss  to  communicate  a fact  which  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  lovers  of  fried  chickens, — 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  entirely  prevented, 
and  others  have  speedily  cured  that  destructive 
malady,  the  gapes  in  their  chickens,  oy  mixing 
a small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  their 
food.  From  five  to  ten  drops,  added  to  a pint  of 
meal  to  be  made  into  dough,  are  the  propor- 
tions used.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  universal 
and  certain  succe.ss  of  the  remedy,  relying,  as  I 
do,  upon  the  character  of  those  who  have  com- 
municated it  to  me.  Yours, 

Benj4Min  Anderson. 

Southern  Ptanter. 


Neatness.— “A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place.”  This  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  farmer.  Neatness,  of  all  virtues, 
is  the  most  commendable,  for  without  it  no  oth- 
er virtue  can  long  exist.  Supposing  a farmer 
has  a slatternly  wife— can  he,  think  you,  be  as 
good  a husband  as  though  his  helpmate  was 
neat  and  tidy  7 Assuredly  not.  There  will  be 
so  many  crosses — so  much  of  provmcation  and 
annoyance,  and  so  little  of  uniformity  and  sys- 
tem in  her  domestic  arrangement,  that  he  will 
sometimes  find  fault,  and  vent  the  fullness  of  a 
ju.st  indignation  in  censure  “loud  and  deep.” 
This  is  always  unpleasant — always  disagreea- 
ble, what  every  one  whose  “ combativeness  ” 
is  not  the  ruling  passion,  the  predominating 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  will  by  all  means 
labor  to  avoid.  On  the  other  hand,  a slack,  in- 
dolent husband — given  to  much  smoking,  horse- 
racing or  tavern-haunting,  will  destroy  the  feli- 
city, and  break  down  the  energies  of  the  best 
w'ife  in  the  land.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  of 
which  woman-kind  are  more  invincibly  tena- 
cious, than  of  their  dome.stic  emolument;  those 


little  rights  and  privileges  which  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  the  “realm  within;”  and  whenever 
these  are  wantonly  invaded — no  matter  w'hether 
by  an  act  of  sheer  indolence  on  the  part  of  the 
offender,  or  by  brutal  aggressions  arising  froih 
a vain  and  capricious  spirit  of  causeless  inter- 
ference, the  harmony  ol  the  “marriage  state  ” 
vibrates  into  discord,  and  the  whole  machine  is 
at  once  thrown  out  of  gear.  A quid  of  tobacco 
in  the  batter  pan,  or  a pipe  full  of  a.shes  in  the 
stew-dish,  is  enough  to  destroy  the  equanimity 
of  any  woman ; while  dishes  never  washed, 
^eds  never  made,  and  floors  never  clean — with 
all  the  other  innumerable  and  unmentionable 
negligencies  which  add  to  the  repulsive  cata- 
logue of  a slut’s  offences,  are  sufficient  to  upset 
the  equanimity  of  a stoic,  and  unhinge  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  himself.  To  a person  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, 

“There  is  ’na  luck  about  the  house.” 

No  matter  how  prosperously  the  world  may 
go  without,  all  within  will  be  strife  and  discord, 
and  the  “latter  end  of  such,  ten  to  one,  will  be 
more  wretched  than  the  first.” — Maine  Cul. 


WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

As  much  of  the  success  of  next  year’s  labors 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  this  month  may  be  executed,  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  too  urgently  impress  upon  our  agricul- 
tural brethren  the  necessity  of  paying  particular 
attention  to  every  duty  now  devolving  upon 
them,  and  to  see  that  whatever  may  be  done, 
shall  be  performed  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  that  no  delay  which  can  be  avoided  be  per- 
mitted to  take  place  as  to  the  time  of  its  perfor- 
mance. With  this  brief  introduction,  we  shall 
proceed  to  point  out  what  ought  now  to  be  at- 
tended to  ON  THE  FARM. 

Fall  Ploughing  for  Grain. — Many  of  you 
have  doubtless  commenced  this  work.  To  such 
we  say,  push  on  with  your  labors  until  you  shall 
have  completed  them.  To  those  who  have  not 
begun,  our  actvice  is,  to  begin  without  another 
day’s  delay ; and  on  both  we  would  urge  the 
propriety  of  observing  care  as  to  the  manner  of 
ploughing.  Let  your  furrows  be  ploughed  deep, 
and  the  slices  so  laid  as  to  bury  all  vegetable 
matter  and  pulverize  the  soil ; for,  believe  us, 
these  are  objects  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Seeding  Rye. — In  putting  in  this  crop  see  that 
you  commit  your  seed  to  soil  calculated  to  re- 
munerate you  for  your  labor,  as  it  is  fruitless 
to  be  expending  your  force  and  time  on  land  too 
poor  to  yield  a compen.sating  return.  Where 
the  ground  may  be  really  poor,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a bushel  of  plaster  and  two  bushels  of 
salt,  or  four  ol  ashes  per  acre,  you  may  place 
the  soil  in  a position  to  make  moderate  amends 
for  its  lack  of  fertility,  as  these  substances  will 
absorb  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  assimi- 
late with  it,  and  dispense  it  to  the  crop,  as  well 
as  maintain  a healthful  moisture  throughout  the 
season.  Be  sure,  too,  to  get  your  Rye  in  early, 
and  to  sow  at  least  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  remind  you,  that  no 
land  should  be  seeded  before  it  is  finely  pulver- 
ized by  repeated  harrowings,  and  that  after  the 
seed  is  in,  it  should  be  again  harrowed  and  fin- 
ished by  rolling. 

Seeding  Wheat. — We  last  month  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  you  the  propriety  oX early  seed- 
ing, and  we  will  here  repeat,  that  we  believe 
much  danger  may  be  avoided  by  getting  in  this 
grain  much  earlier  than  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  .sowing  it.  We  will  sum  up  our  advice 
in  a few  brief  rules:  Sow  early— sow-plenty  of 
seed,  not  less  than  Into  bushels  to  ihe  acre — soak 
your  seed  in  salt  brine  or  ley,  for  12  or  24  hours 
before  soieing,  and  as  you  take  it  out  to  sow,  dry  it 
in  lime  or  ashes — if  your  land  has  not  been  limed 
or  marled,  sow  thereon  five  bushels  of  lime  per  acre, 
after  ihe  seed  is  in — if  your  land  is  not  -rich,  sow 
over  each  oxre  a bushel  of  plaster  and.  two  of  salt. 
Indeed,  whether  rich  or  not,  we  think  you  will 
find  your  interest  promoted  by  sowing  the  plas- 
er  and  salt  over  it,  as  we  believe  it  would  have 
he  tendency  of  not  only  fixing  the  ammonia  in 
he  soil,  but  of  retaining  it  in  .store,  to  be  fed 
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out  gradually  to  the  growing  plants,  and  of  pr  ? 
venting  to  a certain  extent,  the  rust. 

Sowing  of  Grass  Sserfs.— All  meadows  intend- 
ed  to  be  set  in  grass  seed,  should  be  prepared 
and  sown  as  soon  in  this  month  as  possible. 
The  soil  should  be  made  fine  and  plenty  of  seed 
be  sown.  The  following  proportions  will  an- 
wer : 

If  Timothy  alone,  from  1 to  IJ  peck  per  acre, 
the  latter  quantity  the  most  eligible  one. 

If  Orchard  grass  alone,  2 bushels  per  acre. 

If  iled  Top  alone,  1 bushel  per  acre. 

If  a mixture  of  any  two  of  these  be  desirable, 
one  hall  the  quantity  of  each  should  be  sown. 

The  following  mixture  would  make  a good 
one  : 1 bushel  of  Rye  grass  and  one  of  Orcnard 
grass,  to  be  sown  early  in  this  month,  and  to 
have  12  lbs.  of  clover  seed  per  acre  sown  there- 
on next  spring  as  soon  as  the  seed  can  be  lightly 
harrowed  in  and  rolled  without  injury  to  the 
ground. 

Recollect  that  a light  harrow  is  better  than  a 
bush  harrow,  as  the  latter  always  drags  the  seed 
into  irregular  masses. 

Draining  and  Ditching. — -This  month  is  ad- 
vantageously suited  to  such  work,  and  if  you 
have  any  arable  ground  that  is  loet,  be  sure  to 
have  it  drained,  as  no  plants  can  thrive  as  they 
ought  to  da  in  a wet  bed. 

Weeds,  Leaves  and  Mould. — Can  we  prevail 
upon  you  to  go  to  work  with  one  of  your  teams 
and  a hand  or  two,  and  collect  some  hundreds 
of  loads  of  these  substances  and  cover  over  the 
yard  in  which  you  intend  to  keep  your  stock. 
By  doing  so  now,  they  will  become  consolidat- 
ed by  the  time  you  yard  your  cattle ; and  rely 
upon  it,  that  they  will  make  every  pound  of  it 
good  manure  by  next  spring;  but  if  you  desire 
that  there  shall  be  no  loss  from  evaporation  of 
the  gem-like  liquid,  spread  a bushel  of  plaster  or 
charcoal  over  the  mass,  once  in  two  weeks, 
from  the  time  you  yard  your  stock  until  you 
cart  out  your  manure  in  the  spring.  Be  sure, 
too,  in  forming  your  yard,  to  make  it  in  the 
shape  of  a basin,  so  that  none  of  the  rich  ferti- 
lizing juices  may  be  washed  away. 

Hogs  and  Hog  Pens.—\i  you  have  the  means 
of  pen-feeding,  pen  some  of  your  hogs,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  materials  to  convert  into  manure 
for  you. 

Salting  Stock. — Take  equal  parts  of  salt  and 
lime,  mix  them  together,  and  give  to  every  ani- 
mal on  your  place,  twice  a week,  one  gill  of  the 
mixture. — American  Parmer. 


MIXTURE  OF  SOILS— SAVING  OF  URINE. 

The  improvement  of  our  lands,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  soils,  is  a means  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed in  our  country.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
a few  honorable  and  striking  exceptions;  but 
these  are  so  few  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  no- 
tice ; for  their  example  appears  to  have  been 
unproductive  of  a tithe  of  the  influence  to  which 
they  were  intrinsically  entitled.  In  England, 
however,  instances  are  as  numerous  as  they 
have  proved  beneficial,  where  the  most  striking 
and  lasting  improvements  have  been  brought 
about  by  simply  mixing  clay  with  sand,  and 
sand  with  clay.  By  this  process,  not  only  the 
textures  of  the  soils  of  extensive  landed  estates 
have  been  changed,  but  a capacity  for  retaining 
the  benefits  of  manure  imparted  to  loose  sands, 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  stifl'  un- 
wieldy clays  have  been  so  broken  down  in  their 
adhesiveness,  as  to  be  rendered  friable.  Nor  is 
this  mechanical  change,  so  beneficial  to  either 
grade  of  soils,  the  only  resulting  good.  As  in 
all  virgin  clays  there  are  a greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  potash,  and  more  or  less  portions  of 
lime  and  the  other  mineral  salts ; so  that  by  ad- 
ding and  mingling  such  clays  with  loose  sands, 
we  not  only  convert  them  into  moulds,  but  sup- 
ply also,  many  of  those  salts  which  are  abso- 
lutely es.sential  to  healthy  and  productive  vege- 
tation. 

The  above  reflections,  as  to  the  advantage  of 
using  clay  as  an  auxiliary  manure  for  light 
sandy  land  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 


applying  them.  In  a country  like  ours,  where 
labor  is  dear,  and  time  may  very  properly  be 
said  to  be  money,  there  are  but  few  of  us  who 
could  probably  underfa  ce  to  give  at  one  dress- 
ing the  requisite  quantity  of  clay,  to  convert,  by 
admixture,  the  sandy  into  a loamy  soil ; but  the 
end  can  be  attained  in  a way  so  that  neither  the 
labor  nor  the  expense  will  be  materially  lelt  as 
a fax.  Let  a hundred  or  two  loads  of  clay  be, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  autumn,  spread  over 
the  barn  or  cow  yard,  and  thereon  be  placed  a 
covering  of  leaves  and  mould  from  the  woods. 
Such  a body  of  materials  would  comprise  an 
admirable  bed  for  the  cattle  to  winter  upon — 
would  form  an  absorbing  substance  to  drink  up 
and  retain  the  liquid  voidings  of  the  cattle  thro’ 
the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  which  when 
mixed,  at  the  time  of  carrying  out  the  manure, 
with  the  litter  and  solid  excrements  which  had 
in  the  the  interval  accumulated  thereon,  would 
prove  a body  of  manure  rich  in  all  the  elements 
of  fertilization,  as  well  as  form  a basis  for 
amending  the  soil  of  singular  value.  By  re- 
peating this  course  of  applying  the  clay,  a vast 
amount  of  liquid  manure  would  be  saved  that 
is  now  lost,  and  the  texture  oi  the  soil  would 
be  changed  in  a lew  years,  without  the  time  or 
expense  being  seriously  felt.  But  to  render  the 
value  of  the  liquid  manure  the  more  availablp, 
or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  loss  ol  its  more 
valuable  and  volatile  parts,  it  would  be  well  to 
spread  a few  bushels  of  plaster  and  or  charcoal 
over  the  clay,  say  1 bushel  to  every  20  loads,  so 
proportioning  its  distribution,  as  to  have  about 
one  fifth  part  spread  every  three  or  four  weeks. 
By  this  means  there  would  always  be  a fresh 
body  of  plas  er  or  charcoal  present,  to  assimi- 
late with  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia 
of  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  and  thus  preserve  it 
for  the  purposes  of  fertilization. 

Without  entering  into  any  minute  calcula- 
tions upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
the  result  of  chemical  analyses  and  experiments, 
that  every  animal  of  the  cow  kind  kept  in  a 
barn  yard,  when  well  fed  voids  urine  enough 
each  day,  if  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  were 
prevented,  to  manure  ground  enough  to  produce 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  pounds  of  wheat — 
this  is  less  than  che  quantity  claimed — and  that 
three-fourths  of  that  gas  can  be  saved  by  the 
judicious  use  of  plaster  or  charcoal,  in  the  pro- 
cess we  recommend,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
as  our  honest  belief.  If  such  be  the  slate  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  every  farmer  can  make  his 
calculations  as  to  the  loss  he  annually  sustains, 
by  letting  the  urine  of  his  cattle  go  to  waste, 
and  if  he  be  prudent,  he  will  not  hesitate  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  policy  for  him  to  pursue. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  order  that  farmers  may  be  re- 
minded of  it  in  time  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements against  fall,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  to  result  from  such  a husbanding 
of  one  of  the  very  best  manures  that  they  can 
use.  In  speakii  g of  the  several  substances,  we 
have  endeavored  to  be  plain,  in  order  that,  in 
striving  to  be  useful,  we  might  not  run  the  risk 
ol  bewildering. — American  Farmer. 


Industry  and  frugality,  is  the  surest  road  to 
independence. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D EN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jh., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  followingf  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine 

“ W hite  Flat  do.  I for 

“ Hanoveror  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  13-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 

BOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 
^T^HE  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
JL  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab  > ve  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  ■post 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  d lys,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
how  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz; 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres* 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 18 

» “ 300.  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm-  * * - 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  * f the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 
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Having  published  the  article  from  the  Albany 
“Culdvator”  to  which  the  following  is  a reply, 
it  is  perhaps  but  justice  to  our  readers  that  we 
should  give  them  the  reply,  in  order  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  all  the  lights  that  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  a subject  of  such  high 
import  to  the  planter. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  STOCK, 

Under  this  head,  we  find  in  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator for  last  month,  a long  and  elaborate  arti- 
cle, parts  of  w'hich  recommend  a course  of  breed- 
ing so  directly  opposite  to  all  true  principles  of 
which  we  have  ever  read,  or  heard,  or  seen 
practised,  by  anything  like  what  we  should  con- 
sider authority  in  this  matter,  that  we  cannot 
pass  it  over  in  silence ; for,  if  acted  upon,  it 
would  totally  destroy,  in  a single  generation,  ev- 
ery choice  breed  of  animals  that  we  now  pos- 
sess, and  which  it  has  cost  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, so  much  time,  labor,  and  money,  to  bring 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection.  The  Culti- 
vator says,  page  107,  July  No. : — 

“But  it  may  be  doubted  by  some,  w'hether  any 
improvement  on  the  best  oi  the  present  high- 
biM  cattle,  is  possible,  and  the  idea  of  it  be 
scouted  as  an  absurdity.  ‘What,’  it  may  be 
said,  ‘talkN  of  improving  a breed  by  crossing 
them  with  those  still  lower  in  the  scale  7’  We 
ansiaer -j/es,  aTul  hope  to  shew  there  is  nothing  chim- 
erical in  the  plan.  For  illustration,  we  will 
again  recur  to  the  Short-Horns,  as  unquestiona- 
bly at  the  head  of  the  improved  breeds.  Breed- 
ers have  enumerated  a great  number  of  points  as 
going  to  make  a perfect  animal ; to  make  one 
absolutely  perfect,  we  will  suppose  that  3U  enu- 
merated qualifications  are  requisite ; that  the 
Short-Horns,  as  approaching  the  nearest  to  this 
standard,  possess  20  of  the  desired  qualities;  and 
the  other  varieties  or  breeds  in  a descending  ratio 
dowm  to  our  native  stock,  which  may  be  put  as 
possessing  but  5 of  these  requisites.  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  an  animal  possessing  20  good  points 
be  improved  by  one  possessing  only  10  or  5 1 
W e answer  yes,  if  the  one  possessing  20  is  defi- 
cient in  any  olthe  points  possessed  by  the  low- 
est, or  by  5.  20  may  be  deficient  in  hardihood 
or  the  power  of  enduring  our  seasons ; in  milk- 
ing properties ; adaptation  to  labor;  quality  of 
flesh ; or  some  other  pointer  points  possessed  in 
a remarkable  degree  by  5 ; and  this  deficiency 
remedied  by  a skilful  cross  with  5,  which  shall 
engraft  and  fix  the  valuable  point  on  20,  would 
make  it  21,  or  furnish  a decided  advance  to- 
wards animal  perfection.” 

Now  the  idea  of  improving  an  animal  that 
has  twenty  good  points,  with  one  that  has  only 
five,  we  cannot  characterise  by  milder  terms 
than  saying,  is  as  gross  and  perfect  a piece  of 
absurdity  as  we  ever  heard.  The  Cultivator 
seems  to  suppose,  that  man  has  the  same  plastic 
power  over  the  animal  creation,  that  the  sculp- 
tor has  over  his  clay  model,  and  that  wherever 
there  is  a deficiency  in  his  subject,  he  has  only 
to  supply  it  with  additional  mortar,  which  he 
takes  up  from  his  heap  at  pleasure,  or  where 
there  is  an  excess,  to  simply  pare  it  away!  Now 
the  only  true  principle  of  improvement  in 
breeding  which  we  ever  heard  oi,  is  this : If  an 
animal  be  deficient  in  any  one  point  or  more,  ij 


must  be  crossed  by  another  animal  equal  to  it  in 
all  its  good  points,  and  superior  to  it  in  its  defi- 
cient ones-,  and  then  the  chance  barely  is,  that 
one  half  the  produce  may  be  equal  to  the  superior 
animal  thus  used  in  the  cross,  and  the  other  halt 
not  inferior  to  the  poorest.  But  if  an  animal  of 
twenty  good  points  be  crossed  with  one  of  only 
five,  no  experienced  person  would  expect  that 
the  produce  would  possess  over  ten  or  twelve 
good  points  at  most;  and  it  would  be  a sort  of 
miracle,  if  a single  one  of  the  produce  had  twen- 
ty-one good  points  infused  into  it.  When  ani- 
mals are  crossed,  it  is  a law  of  nature  that  the 
blood  mingles— it  does  not  go  in  lumps.  We 
must  consequently  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
and  the  extra  hazard  of  deterioration,  to  which 
all  breeds  are  constantly  subject.  We  know 
that  now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  for  ex- 
ample, breeding  a superior  Short-Horn  bull  to 
a native  cow,  and  that  produce,  if  a female,  to 
the  same  bull  again,  that  the  third  generation, 
the  three-quarter  bred  animal,  will  sometimes  be 
a very  good  one — to  all  appearance,  nearly  as 
good  as  the  thorough-bred  bull;  but  the  produce 
of  that  three-fourths  bred  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on for  equal  and  exact  breeding.  W e have  seen 
cows  that  had  only  one  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
sixth  part  of  native  blood  in  them,  (and  very 
fine  animals  they  were  too,  individually,)  bred 
to  a choice  bull,  throw  a calf  occasionally  very 
inferior,  more  resembling  the  dung-hill  than  the 
thorough-bred. 

We  suppose,  upon  this  principle,  that  to  im- 
prove the  Spanish  fine-woolled  sheep  in  hardi- 
ness, (though  we  contend  that  the  old-fashioned 
Merinos  were  as  hardy  as  anything  that  stands 
on  four  legs,)  the  Cultivator  vvould  take  a cross 
upon  the  old  native,  or  other  coarse-woolled 
breeds,  thinking  it  could  do  so  at  will,  without 
deteriorating  the  fine  wool  of  the  Spaniard.  If 
so,  let  it  look  to  Lord  Western’s  experiments  on 
this  matter  to  be  convinced  of  the  ill-success  of 
such  undertakings.  Again,  to  give  size  and 
strength  to  the  racer,  it  would  take  a cross  with 
the  cart-horse,  the  most  contemptible  mongrels 
upon  which  we  ever  looked.  We  should  be  ve- 
r}"^  glad  to  know  %ohere  such  animals  would  be 
placed  after  a thorough  training,  and  a fast  turn 
of  a few  miles  on  the  course.  We  do  not  mean 
any  unfairness  in  our  argument  by  taking  the 
cross  of  two  different  kinds  for  an  illustration, 
but  to  place  the  subject  in  a stronger  point  of 
view,  the  ass  is  longer-lived  than  the  horse ; now 
suppose  we  wish  to  increase  the  age  of  the  lat- 
ter, why  then  we  should  breed  them  together, 
expecting  that  we  should  get,  to  a moral  certain- 
ty, this  one  good  point  in  addition  in  the  pro- 
duce, without  any  deteriorating  quality  of  the 
ass.  But  does  the  mule  show  this  perfection! 
And  ifit  could  be  bred  to  the  horse  again,  audits 
produce  on  till  finally  a thousandth  part  of  the 
blood  of  the  ass  only  appeared  in  the  progeny, 
would  not  the  shadow  of  its  long  ears  still  be 
seen,  and  the  falsetto  of  its  unearthly  bray  occa- 
sionally be  lieard  7 How  is  it  wuth  the  cross  of 
the  Caucassian  and  Negro  races  7 Divine  au- 
thority has  asked,  “Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  7” 

Yet  enough,  lor  it  would  seem  that  the  Culti- 
vator is  not  a convert  even  to  its  own  bold  as- 
sertions, for  further  on  it  says : “But  there  must 
be  no  breeding  downward;  every  cross  must  be 
upward  both  in  blood  and  desired  qualities.” 

There  are  some  other  positions  that  the  Cul- 


tivator takes  in  this  article,  which  ate  denied. 
For  example : “It  is  rare  indeed,  perhaps  never, 
that  any  single  point  is  found  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence,  except  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  point.”  We  doubt,  from  the  sentences 
which  immediately  follow  this  just  quoted,  whe- 
ther the  Cultivator  understands  what  it  is  talking 
about. 

We  have  not  usually  found,  in  our  expe- 
rience, “the  deepest  and  best  milkers  of  the  herd 
the  most  raw-boned,  not  to  say  the  worst-look- 
ing of  the  whole,”  but  quite  the  contrary  in  well- 
bred  Short-Horns.  Did  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
improve  the  good  milking  qualities  of  the  Devons 
at  ihe  expense  of  their  fineness  ofpoints  7 Were 
theAyrshires  so  improved!  And  are  they  at- 
tempting the  same  with  the  Herefords! 

It  is  denied  that  Charles  and  Robert  Colling 
were  the  originators  of  the  Short-Horns;  on  the 
contrary,  any  reasonable  amount  of  evidence 
can  be  produced  in  England,  to  prove  that  Chas. 
Colling  repeaiedly  said,  he  never  bred  anything 
equal  to  the  Short-Horn  cow,  which  he  purcha- 
sed of  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Where  is  the  Cultivator’s  authority  lor  its  as- 
sertion 7 We  suppose  we  shall  be  told  of  Coun- 
tess that  sold  for  400  guineas — the  Galloway 
cross,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  our  memories  refreshed  withth* 
story,  and  when  it  is  repeated  in  full,  we  shall 
see  how  much  it  Svdll  avail  the  CuHivator. 

Did  “Berry  and  Coates  co-operate  most  efiec- 
tually  in  forwarding  the  improvement  commen- 
ced by  them,”  [the  Codings]  7 This  assertion 
is  really  too  rich,  and  we  would  fain  ask  for  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  made.  The  Cultivator 
adds,  that  the  reputation  of  being  good  milkers, 
“does  not  belong  to  the  improved  breed.”  Short- 
Horns,  we  suppose,  it  means.  Ifit  does  not,  wm 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  then  to  what  breed 
of  cows  it  does  belong.  But  this,  we  opine, 
would  depend  very  much  how  they  had  been 
“improved.”  Ifbyacross  with  a scrub  of  five 
points,  on  a Short-Horn  of  twenty  points,  why 
then  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  We  knock 
under  to  all  such  ^improvements.” 

The  public  will  hereafter  look  to  the  Cultiva- 
tor for  a new  era  in  cattle-breeding,  and  they 
may  hope,  some  half  century  hence,  by  its  new 
code  of  rules  of  “improvement,”  to  get  a decent 
milker  or  two  I If  the  Short- Horn  breeders  put 
up  with  such  gross  calumnies  upon  their  stock, 
why  then  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  spir- 
it, and  the  sooner  their  herds  are  driven  back  to 
the  place  from  which  they  came,  the  better.  We 
did  really  believe  that  some  few  examples  had 
been  given  on  this  point,  and  that  they  had  inva- 
riably offered  to  meet  the  breeders  of  native,  or 
any  other  stock,  to  milk  with  them — cow  for  cow, 
or  herd  for  herd,  however  small  or  large  the 
numbers  might  be.  But  since  the  Cultivator 
asserts  the  contrary,  why  we  suppose  we  must 
fain  believe  it.  But  here  we  have  another  ques- 
tion to  ask.  Is  the  Cultivator  sure  that  the 
cows  mentioned  m its  May  No.,  by  Mr.  Heslip, 
as  giving  so  great  a product  of  butter  and  cheese, 
are  pare  natives  7 We  know  that  Shorn-Hom. 
bulls  have  been  taken  into  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  many  of  the 
animals  there  are  grade  Durhams  in  some  way. 
We  shall  take  the  trouble,  if  possible,  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  this  case.  But  native  or  not,  we 
think  that  the  breeders  of  thorough-bred  Short- 
Homs  will  have  no  fear  of  matching  their  ani- 
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mals  against  them  in  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  grass  and  hay-ied,  or  kept  in  any 
other  manner  it  pleases.  For  twenty-five  cows 
to  produce  13,715  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  3U9  lbs.  of 
butter,  548  lbs.  each  of  the  former,  and  12  lbs.  of 
the  latter,  we  do  not  think  so  very  extraordina- 
ry, We  have  heard  of  a cow  making  21  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week,  and  it  was  thought,  with  how 
much  reason  we  do  not  know’,  that  she  might 
make  500  lbs.  in  the  course  of  a year.  What 
amount  of  cheese  this  would  be  equivalent  to, 
we  could  not  say,  as  this  would  depend  a good 
deal  upon  the  amount  of  caseine  in  the  milk. 

There  are  some  other  assertions  in  this  arti- 
cle of  the  Cultivator,  also  a few  paragraphs 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  its 
pages,  upon  which  we  would  like  to  offer  a few 
comments,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  shall 
probably  recur  to  them  hereafter,  as  it  seems  to 
nave  an  especial  fondness  for  communication  of 
this  nature. 

GREEN  MANURING— OR  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
VEGETABLE  MATTER  IN  THE  GREEN  STATE. 

Johnston,  in  his  lectures  on  the  applications 
of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  has  a very  long  and 
able  article  on  the  above  subject,  but  as  it  is  too 
long  for  insertion  entire,  w^e  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  practical  results  to  which  the  writer  ar- 
rives, from  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
draw  such  conclusions  as  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him,  provided  he  acts  up  to  the  advice 
which  those  results  would  impress  upon  his 
mind.  These  results  are  : 

1.  That  the  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables 
on  the  spot  where  they  have  grown,  may  be  fol- 
lowed as  a method  of  manuring  and  enriching 
all  land,  where  other  manures  are  less  abundant. 
Growing  plants  bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as 
their  roots  extend,  those  substances  which  are 
useful  to  vegetation — and  retain  them  in  their 
leaves  and  stems.  By  ploughing  in  the  whole 
plant,  we  restore  to  the  surface  what  had  pre- 
viously sunk  to  a greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus 
make  it  more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop 
was  sown. 

2.  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least 
loss  by  the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green  state. 
By  allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open  air, 
there  is  a loss  of  both  organic  and  inorganic 
matter — if  they  be  converted  into  fermented 
(farmyard)  manure,  there  is  also  a large  loss  ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case,  if  they  are  employed 
in  feeding  stock,  with  a view  of  their  conver- 
sion into  manure.  In  no  other  form  can  the 
same  crop  convey  to  the  soil  an  equal  amount  of  en- 
riching matter  as  in  that  of  greenleaves  and  stems. 
Where  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  farmer’s 
practice,  is,  so  to  use  his  crops  as  to  enrich  his 
land — he  will  soonest  effect  it  by  ploughing 
them  in  in  the  green  state. 

3.  Another  important  result  is,  that  the  bene- 
ficial action  is  almost  immediate.  Green  vege- 
tables decompose  rapidly,  and  thus  the  first  crop 
which  follows  a green  manuring  is  benefited 
and  increased  by  it.  But  partly  lor  this  reason, 
also,  the  green  manuring — of  grain  cropped 
land — if  aided  by  no  other  manure,  must  gene- 
rally be  repeated  every  second  year. 

4.  It  is  said  that  grain  crops,  which  succeed 
a green  manuring,  are  never  laid — and  that  the 
produce  in  grain  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
straw,  than  when  manured  with  fermented 
dung. 

5.  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  considera- 
tion, that  green  manuring  is  especially  adapted 
lor  improving  and  enriching  soils  which  are 
poor  in  vegetable  matter.  The  principles  which 
living  plants  draw  apart — sometimes  a large  part 
— of  their  sustenance  from  the  oAr,  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  add  to  their  value  as  fertilizers.  Living 
plants,  then,  contain  in  their  substance  not  only 
all  they  have  drawn  up  from  the  soil,  but  also  a 
great  part  of  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  air. 
Plough  in  these  living  plants,  and  you  necessa- 
rily add  to  the  soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it 
— in  other  words,  you  make  it  rich  in  organic 
matter.  Repeat  the  process  with  a second  crop, 
and  it  becomes  richer  still — and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  define  the  limit  beyond  which  the  pro- 


cess could  be  no  further  carried.  Is  there  any 
soil  which  is  beyond  tl.e  reach  of  this  improving 
process.  Those  only  are  so  on  which  plants 
refuse  to  grow  at  all,  or  on  which  they  grow  so 
languidly  as  to  extract  fiom  the  air  no  more 
than  is  restored  to  it  again  by  the  natural  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  which  the  soils  already 
contain. 

But  for  those  plants  which  grow  naturally 
upon  the  soil,  agricultural  skill  may  substitute 
others,  which  will  increase  more  rapidly  and 
produce  a larger  quantity  of  green  leaves  and 
stems,  for  the  purpose  of  being  buried  in  the 
soil.  Hei  ce,  the  selection  ot  particular  crops 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  manuring — those  are 
obviously  the  fittest,  which,  in  the  given  soil 
and  climate,  grow  most  rapialy,  or  tohich  produce 
the  largest  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost. 

The  plants  enumerated  by  Professor  Johnston, 
as  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  green  manur- 
ing, are;  1.  Sjjurry ; 2.  Pulse;  3.  The  Vetch; 
4.  Buckwheat;  5.  Rape;  6.  Eye;  7.  Turnips; 
8.  Borage;  9.  Red  Clover;  10.  Old  Grass 
Swards. 

We  have  for  years  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  such  of  our  readers  as  had  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  a sufficient  quantity  of  animal  and 
vegetable  manures  from  their  stock  to  manure 
their  fields,  how  important  it  was  that  they 
should  plough  in  green  crops,  and  we  are  the 
more  pleased  to  find  that  our  views,  so  often 
advanced,  are  so  ably  sustained  by  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  so  distinguished  a man  as 
professor  Johnston.  We  have  heretofore  re- 
commended that  Buckwheat  should  be  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ploughed  in  whenever 
lands  were  poor  and  its  owner  had  not  manure 
at  hand  to  improve  it.  We  recommended  buck- 
wheat because  of  the  quickness  of  its  growth, 
and  the  largeness  of  its  leaf  enabling  it  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself  a very  considerable  portion  of 
those  nutritive  gases  which  abound  in  the  air, 
and  form  large  portions  of  the  food  of  plants. 

We  defer  to  no  man  incur  estimate  of  the 
great  value — the  paramount  importance — of 
lime  to  every  soil  calculated  to  produce  vegeta- 
bles; but  still  we  have  always  thought  that  all 
soils  require,  besides  mineral  substances,  those 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  also,  to  make 
them  partake  of  the  highest  elements  of  fertili- 
zation. We  would  not  be  understood  as  suppo- 
sing that  one  crop  of  buckwheat  turned  in  would 
be  equal  to  a full  dressing  of  rich  stable  or  barn- 
yard manure — but  we  do  maintain  that  two 
crops  turned  in  just  as  the  plant  comes  into 
flower,  would  be  equal  to  a very  heavy  dressing 
of  any  putrescent  manure  which  could  be  ap- 
plied. And  upon  the  score  of  cheapness,  we 
know  of  none  where  the  party  has  to  buy,  that 
can  compare  with  it  j'^and  then,  when  properly 
and  evenly  sown,  green  manure  has  this  advan- 
tage, from  the  equal  distribution  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  over  the  entire  field,  there  is  an  equal- 
ity of  fertility  in  all  its  parts,  a thing  most  desi- 
rable, as  every  practical  farmei  will  readily  ad- 
mit. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  most  respectfully  advise 
all  who  may  have  exhausted  lands  and  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  procuring  a supply  of 
other  putrescent  matters,  to  make  arrangements 
to  sow  and  plough  in  a crop  or  two  of  buck- 
wheat. Should  they  use  lime  or  ashes  in  con- 
nection with  the  green-fey,  so  much  the  belter — 
the  more  prompt  and  decided  will  belts  efficacy. 
Man  requires  bread  as  well  as  meat,  and  the  earth 
requires  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral  substances. 

American  Farmer. 


Any  deviation  from  the  most  exact  and  scru- 
pulous sincerity,  is  repugnant  to  the  good  faith 
that  ought  to  prevail  in  contracts.  Any  dis- 
simulation concerning  the  subject  matter  ot  the 
contract,  and  what  the  opposite  party  has  an 
interest  in  knowing,  is  contrary  to  that  good 
laith. — Pothier. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  avoid  what  is  wrong 
— we  should  also  practice  what  is  right.  The 
former  is  a negative  virtue,  the  latter  positive. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MANURES. 

The  subject  of  increasing  their  store  of  man- 
ures, is  wist.ly  occupying  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  fanners,  fi  r they  find  them  indispensable 
in  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.  The 
greater  the  quantity,  therefore,  that  can  be  made 
and  judiciously  applied  upon  their  lands,  the 
more  certain  their  success  in  obtaining  good 
crops,  and  adding  to  the  profits  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
Farmer’s  Mine  of  Wealth,  or  Manure  and  Til- 
lage ; a very  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Hermance, 
just  published  by  Saxton  & Miles.  It  gives  a 
somewhat  novel  method  of  making  manure; 
and  by  strictly  following  it,  the  farmer  will  find 
that  he  can  greatly  increase  his  resources,  and 
work  up  into  fertilizing  matter  what  has  hither- 
to been  considered  mere  rubbish,  and  greatly 
in  his  w'ay.  For  lull  particulars,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  this  process,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
itself. — American  Agriculturalist. 

1.  Form  your  barn-yard  with  a gradual  de- 
scent to  one  side,  so  that  the  liquid  formed  by 
the  rains  willj  flow  gently  to  that  side.  Make 
the  bottom  as  hard  and  smooth  as  possible,  that 
there  may  be  little  or  no  waste  by  soaking  into 
the  earth.  Arrange  your  stables,  hog-pen,  &c., 
in  such  order,  as  to  throw  all  the  litter  and  man- 
ure into  the  yard. 

2.  Sink  a vat  or  reservoir  at  the  lower  side  ot 
the  yard,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
juice  of  the  yard.  The  most  common  form  of 
the  vat  is  six  feet  width  by  three  feet  depth,  and 
twelve  feet  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  yard,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  flow- 
ing from  it.  When  the  vat  is  more  than  tw^elvc 
feet  in  length,  it  will  be  best  to  divide  it  by  par- 
titions into  two  or  three  parts,  so  that  if  ac  any 
time  you  wmnt  to  use  only  part  of  the  liquor, 
you  can  do  so  without  any  inconvenience.  It 
will  be  farther  desirable  to  have  the  vat  so  con- 
nected with  the  yard,  that  when  once  full,  and 
you  have  commenced  your  manufacture,  if  ad- 
ditional rains  come  before  you  shall  have  com- 
pleted your  heap,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak, 
you  can  prevent  the  liquid  so  formed  from  run- 
ning into  your  vat,  either  by  keeping  it  back  in 
the  yard,  or  by  turning  it  in  another  direction. 

.3.  In  this  vat  mix  the  following  ingredients  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  without  actual  measure- 
ment or  lyeight : — To  every  barrel  of  liquid,  add 
4 lbs.  of  stone  lime  just  slacked,  4 lbs.  xvood 
ashes  of  good  quality  and  dry,  or  an  equivalent 
of  leached  ashes,  or  a i lb.  of  potash  ; | lb.  of 
salt,  or  its  equivalent  of  old  brine;  2 oz.  of  salt- 
petre ; 20  lbs.  plaster  of  Paris,  or  mud,  or  muck; 
10  lbs.  of  excrements  from  the  privy,  or  20  lbs. 
of  horse  manure.  Mix  these  ingredients  thor- 
oughly with  the  liquid  in  the  vat,  and  if  the  vat 
contains  one  hundred  barrels,  increase  the  above 
ingredients  a hundred  fold.  It  will  be  well  to 
mix  these  ingredients  a few  days  before  you  lay 
your  heap,  and  stir  them  every  day,  but  this  is 
not  essential. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  vat  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  heap,  by  placing  poles  or  rails,  with 
one  end  to  the  vat,  and  the  other  extending  from 
it,  about  two  feet  apart ; on  these  lay  other  poles 
crosswise,  precisely  as  w’e  do  the  foundation  for 
a stack  of  hay  or  grain)  to  keep  the  straw  from 
the  ground,  and  that  the  liquid  may  flow  freely 
beneath. 

5.  Having  every  thing  prepared,  commence 
laying  up  tlie  heap  by  placing  a layer  of  straw, 
weeds,  stalks,  or  whatever  you  have  at  hand,  on 
the  foundation  of  poles,  to  the  thickness  of  a loot. 
You  will  find  great  advantage  from  throwing 
the  materials  as  you  collect  them,  in  the  yard, 
and  letting  the  cattle  tread  on  them,  un  il  they 
are  thoroughly  broken  and  wet.  When  the 
layer  is  a foot  thick,  stir  up  the  ingredients  in 
the  vat,  and  with  a pail  or  other  vessel  thorough- 
ly wet  the  layer  on  the  poles.  Place  another 
layer  on  the  first,  and  of  the  same  thickness,  wet 
as  before,  and  thus  continue  until  you  have  rais- 
ed the  heap  as  high  as  you  wish — say  from  six 
to  ten  feet.  Be  careful  at  every  wetting  to  stir 
up  the  ingredient#  from  the  bottom  of  the  vaL 
The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  wet  the  several 
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layers,  will  be  to  use  a pump  or  elevater,  with  a 
hose  attached,  to  spread  the  liquor  over  the  heap. 
In  such  case,  let  one  stir,  another  pump,  and  a 
third  manage  the  hose.  Only  be  careful  what- 
ever method  you  pursue,  to  wet  the  several  lay- 
ers thoroughly  in  all  theirparts.  When  finished, 
cover  the  heap  with  the  settlings  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  or  with  any  thing  else  at  hand — 
common  earth  will  answer. 

6.  If  the  heap  consists  of  straw,  weeds,  and 
die  like,  it  will  require  wetting  every  fourth 
day.  If  you  have  used  much  peat,  muck,  or 
earth,  with  the  straw,  water  once  a week.  To 
water  the  heap,  make  holes  with  an  iron  bar  or 
other  instrument  in  the  top  of  it,  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  extending  downward 
about  to  the  middle;  then  stir  the  liquid  in  the 
vat,  and  pour  it  in  the  holes  until  the  whole  mass 
is  saturated;  finally,  close  the  holes.  At  every 
watering  make  new  holes. 

Give  the  heap  three  waterings  when  made  of 
straw,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  15  days  from 
the  time  of  laying  it  up;  when  much  mud  or 
muck  has  been  added,  thirty  days. 

When  it  is  desired  to  manufac'.ure  this  kind 
of  manure  in  places  where  barn -yard  liquid  can 
not  be  readily  obtained,  river,  spring,  or  pond 
water  will  answer  the  same  purpose  for  wetting 
the  heaps  as  the  barn-yard  liquid,  by  increasing 
in  a small  proportion  the  ingredients  for  the 
mixture,  as  given  in  section  3,  and  adding  them 
to  it. 


Bommer’s  Manure. — The  agent  of  Mr. 
Bommer  was  here  a few  days  ago,  and  had  a 
heap  constructed  in  Mr.  Russell’s  vegetable  gar- 
den. The  materials  are  now  rotted,  and  Mr. 
Russell  invites  planters  who  may  feel  any  curi- 
osity on  the  subject,  to  call  and  examine  for 
themselves. 

We  expressed  the  fear  some  weeks  ago,  that 
the  process  would  create  a stench  so  oiensive 
as  to  produce  sickness.  Mr.  R.,  however,  as- 
sures us  that  this  is  not  the  case ; that  he  super- 
intended this,  and  assisted  oftentimes,  and  that 
there  was  not  a more  strong  or  offensive  odor 
than  is  experienced  by  being  near  an  ordinary 
manure  heap, — The  offensive  odor,  he  says,  is 
prevented  by  the  materials  used  with  the  water, 
lime  ashes,  &c. 

Without  being  sanguine  in  our  expectations 
that  this  system  of  making  manure  will  prove  to 
be  of  great  benefit  in  the  bouth,  we  think,  nev- 
ertheless, that  it  has  sufficient  testimony  in  its 
favor  to  render  it  worthy  of  investigation  on  the 
part  of  planters.  As  the  right  for  a liundred 
acres  costs  but  ten  dollars,  it  would  be  well  for 
a few  neighbors  in  different  places  to  unite  in 
purchasing  the  said  right  and  thus  try  the  expe- 
riment, at  a trifling  expense  to  each.  And  if, 
after  a fair  trial,  it  proves  to  be  what  its  propri- 
etor claims  for  it,  they  can  then  try  it  on  a larg- 
er scale  with  greater  confidence,  and  it  it  should 
prove  a humbug,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  did  not  pay  very  dear  for 
their  experience.— 


Turning  Cattle  into  Fields. — The  prac- 
tice of  turning  cattle  into  fields  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered,  is  considered  by  many  plant- 
ers as  so  injurious  to  the  land,  that  they  will 
not  even  allow  cross-fences,  for  fear  of  being 
tempted  to  do  so.  That  the  tramping  of  stock 
on  some  lands  is  injurious,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; but  we  think  it  is  far  from  being  an  uni- 
versal rule.  Stiff  lands  are,  of  course,  rendered 
more  stifi  and  tenacious  by  the  hoofs  of  stock, 
but  what  is  injurious  to  such  lands  is  often 
decidedly  beneficial  to  loose,  porous  soils ; and 
we  think  this  is  one  of  those  cases.  One  of  the 
very  best  planters  we  know  in  the  up-country, 
never  permits  his  stock  to  run  in  his  fields,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  practice  is  cor- 
rect, for  he  plants  stiff  land ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  another  who  plants  light,  porous 
lands  in  the  low-country,  who  gives  his  stock 
the  run  of  his  fields,  to  improve  his  land  by 
tramping,  as  well  as  to  improve  them.  Our  ob- 
ject in  mentioning  these  opposite  practices,  by 


excellent  planters,  is  to  show  the  importance  of 
studying  the  character  of  the  soil  we  cultivate, 
before  adopting  what  may  have  proved  a most 
successful  practice  t n the  part  of  others.  It  is 
true,  with  regard  to  this  particular  practice, 
there  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  whether 
the  gleaning  off  of  all  the  vegetable  matter  from 
fields,  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  is  re- 
paid by  the  feeding  of  the  stock  in  this  way. — 
We  have  heard  many  intelligent  planters  con- 
tend that  it  does,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to 
say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  we  think  it 
wmuld  require  very  few  loads  of  manure  to 
make  up  all  that  a hundred  head  of  cattle 
would  glean  out  of  a field,  unless  the  vegetable 
matter  was  turned  under  in  a green  state,  which 
no  planter,  with  a full  cotton  crop,  can  find  time 
to  do.  And  if  the  stock  are  penned  at  night  on 
dry  straw  and  leaves,  after  running  in  the  fields 
during  the  day,  the  planter  ivill  have  far  more 
than  enough  to  re-pay  what  they  have  taken 
from  his  fields,  besides  what  he  will  gain  by  the 
improved  condition  of  his  stock. — Planter. 


THE  TOMATO. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  that  a relish  for  this 
vegetable  is  an  acquired  one;  scarcely  any  body 
at  first,  liking  it,  but  eventually  every  one  be- 
coming fond  of  it — if  not  prepared  in  every  way, 
at  least  when  prepared  in  some  way  or  another; 
or  it  may  hap,  raw,  without  any  preparation  at 
all.  It  has,  indeed,  within  a few  years  come 
into  very  general  use,  and  is  considered  a parti- 
cularly healthy  article.  It  delights  in  rich 
ground,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  No  farm- 
er’s or  cotter’s  garden  should  be  without  it.  His 
family,  if  like  the  wuiter  of  this,  will  soon  want 
their  tomatoes — once — twice — three  times  a day 
— morning,  noon  and  evening!  A nice  way  to 
keep  the  plant  erect,  and  the  fruit  from  the 
ground,  is  to  drive  down  four  stakes,  so  as  to 
make  a square  of,  .say  two  feet  each  way,  around 
the  plant,  and  then  wrap  three  or  four  wisps  of 
straw  or  matting  at  suitable  distances  around 
the  stakes.  These  will  keep  the  vines  from 
falling,  and  expose  the  fruit  nicely  to  the  sun 
for  ripening.  They  will  bear  till  frost. 

I have  already  said  I am  a great  lover  of  to- 
matoes; and  as  this  is  their  season — and  as 
housekeepers,  as  well  as  their  lords,  have  been 
invited  to  throw  in  their  mite  to  make  the  Cabi- 
net useful — which,  by  the  way,  I take  pleasure 
in  looking  over — I thought  I would  cull  some 
receipts  from  my  book.  Do  with  them  as  you 
like.  Though  they  may  have  been  published 
before,  they  may,  perhaps,  again  be  worth  their 
room.  Susanna  P. 

Newcastle,  Del. 

Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Tomatoes  instead  of  Cucumbers. — Treat  them 
much  as  you  would  cucumbers.  Peal  and  slice 
them:  season  with  plenty  of  salt;  pepper  and 
vinegar  to  your  taste. 

Tomato  Catsup. — To  half  a peck  of  pealed 
tomatoes,  put  four  table-spoonfullsof  good  salt, 
four  do.  black  pepper,  half  do.  allspice,  three  do. 
mustard,  and  eight  red  peppers,  all  ground  fine, 
and  simmered  slowly  with  the  tomatoes  in  sharp 
vinegar,  for  three  or  four  hours.  Use  as  much 
vinegar  as  to  leave  half  a gallon  of  liquor  when 
the  process  is  over.  Strain  through  a sieve,  bot- 
tle and  seal  from  the  air.  It  may  be  used  in  a 
fortnight,  but  improves  by  age,  and  will  keep 
for  years. 

Steioed  Tomatoes. — Peal,  slice  and  stew  them 
slowly.  When  done,  season  them,  thicken  a 
little,  and  put  in  a small  lump  of  butter,  and  eat 
them  as  you  would  apple  sauce.  If  you  have 
them  thus  prepared,  with  good  roast  beef,  pro- 
perly manufactured — sweet  potatoes,  and  lima 
beans — and  President  Tyler  should  pop  in  upon 
you,  unexpectedly  to  dine,  you  need  wish  no- 
thing better;  you’ll  find  them  first  rate. 

Tomatoes  with  Beef -steak. — Cut  them  in  two, 
lay  the  flesh  side  upon  the  gridiron,  over  pretty 
hot  coals,  for  a few  minutes,  turn  them,  season 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  when  done, 


dress  them  with  butter,  or  eat  them  with  gravy, 
as  suits  you  best. 

Tomato  Preserves. — Prepare  a syrup  by  clari- 
fying sugar,  melted  over  a slow  fire  with  a little 
water,  boiling  it  till  no  scum  appears.  Take 
the  tomatoes  when  quite  green,  peal  them,  and 
put  them  in  cold  syrup,  with  one  orange  sliced 
to  every  two  pounds  of  your  fruit:  take  pound 
for  pound  of  sugar;  simmer  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  over  a slow  fire.  When  a superior 
article  is  wished,  add  fresh  lemons  sliced,  and 
boil  with  the  tomatoes  a few  peach  leaves,  and 
powdered  ginger  in  bags.  Tomatoes,  even  when 
ripe,  make  a fine  preserve,  treated  as  above;  but 
unless  great  care  is  used  in  the  process,  they 
will  fall  to  pieces. 

Tomato  Tart. — Roll  out  your  dough  very 
thin,  and  place  it  on  the  plate  in  which  you  in- 
tend baking  your  tart,  and  slice  your  tomatoes 
very  thin;  spread  them  over  the  dough  also  very 
thinly,  lake  about  two  table  spoonfulls  of  brown 
sugar,  and  one  of  ground  cinnamon  bark,  spread 
the  two  over  the  tomatoes,  bake  it  well,  and  you 
have  a delightful  tart. 

Pickled  Tomatoes. — Place  your  tomatoes  in 
layers,  in  a pickling  jar  with  garlic  or  shred 
onions,  mustard  seed,  horse  raddish,  red  pepper, 
spices,  &c.,  as  wanted,  until  the  jar  is  filled.— 
A little  salt  must  also  be  added,  as  the  layers  are 
put  in.  When  the  jar  is  filled,  pour  over  the 
tomatoes  good  cold  cider  vinegar,  till  all  are  co- 
vered, then  close  up  tight  for  use. 

Tomato  Omelet. — Slice  and  stew  your  toma- 
toes. Beat  up  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs,  the  yolk 
and  white  separate;  when  well  beaten  mix  them 
with  the  tomato — put  them  in  a pan  and  fiy 
them,  and  you  will  have  a fine  omelet. 

Tomatoes  for  Winter. — They  may  be  preserv- 
ed for  winter  use,  by  placing  them  in  layers 
with  salt,  in  jars  or  tight  boxes.  When  wanted 
they  must  be  soaked  in  water,  as  you  soak  cu- 
cumbers preserved  in  the  same  way.  Some 
steam  the  tomatoes  till  well  cooked,  then  spread 
the  mass  on  plates,  or  other  smooth  surfaces, 
and  dry  them  fully,  when  they  can  be  put  in 
bags  and  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Some  are  fond  of  them  raw — eating  them  as 
we  eat  an  apple. 


RYE  FOR  SOILING. 

Crops  for  soiling  during  the  early  spring 
months,  before  grass  is  advanced;  in  the  drought 
of  summer,  when  it  has  become  parched  up; 
and  late  again  in  autumn,  after  it  is  injured  by 
frosts,  are  beginning  to  be  thought  of  as  of  more 
consequence  than  formerly,  and  considerable 
attention  is  at  length  directed  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. For  green  food  in  the  spring,  we  know  of 
nothing  that  comes  forward  so  early  as  rye,  and 
till  it  begins  to  head,  there  are  few  grasses  more 
nutritious,  especially  for  milch  cows.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore,  that  still  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain, 
for  pasture  or  soiling.  From  the  1st  to  I5th  of 
October  is  the  best  time  to  sow  rye  in  the  lati- 
tude of  40?  and  farther  north,  and  we  trust  that 
every  farmer  will  prepare  at  least  a few  acres 
for  the  early  feeding  of  his  stock.  As  soon  as 
the  mild  weather  of  spring  opens,  cattle  are 
sure  to  hanker  for  green  food,  and  this  is  the 
time,  if  it  be  withheld  from  them,  that  they  seem 
to  suffer  most  for  the  want  of  it,  and  thrive  the 
least.  A dry  gravelly  soil  suits  it  best ; but  it 
also  flourishes  in  thin  sandy  soils,  and  on  stiff 
clay,  when  these  lands  are  in  good  heart.  For 
soiling,  an  extra  quantity  of  seed  should  be 
sown,  so  as  to  ensure  its  coming  up  thick  and 
covering  the  ground  well.  One  and  a half  to 
two  bushels  per  acre  is  better  than  less ; and  on 
stifl!  clay  soils,  where  all  the  seed  is  not  likely 
to  take,  three  bushels  is  still  better.  But  above 
all,  get  it  in  early,  so  that  it  may  have  a good 
growth  before  winter  approaches ; it  will  then 
start  much  quicker  in  the  spring,  and  make  a 
thicker  and  more  rapid  growth. 

N.  Y.  American  Agriculturalist. 


Do  not  neglect  to  save  the  best  and  earliest 
specimens  of  your  crops  for  next  year’s  seed. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  CORN,  WHEAT,  &c. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

I hacj  the  pleasure,  a few  days  ago,  of  show- 
ing you  a couple  of  stalks  of  corn,  eack  contain- 
ing seven  perfect  ears.  They  were  taken  from 
a field  of  twenty  five  acres,  on  the  farm  ol  Gen. 
T.  M.  Forman,  of  Cecil  county,  Md.  and  were 
a fair  sample  of  the  crop.  General  Forman 
informed  me  that  he  had  many  years  ago  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  selecting  his  seed  corn,  always 
taking  it  from  the  stalks  that  have  the  greatest 
number  of  perfect  ears;  and  that  by  continuing 
this  practice  he  has  brought  his  corn  to  the  high 
quality  represented  by  the  specimens  alluded  to. 
This  has  been  uniformly  the  result  with  all  who 
have  perseveringly  practiced  it.  The  first,  I be- 
lieve, to  do  so,  was  Mr.  Cooper  of  New  Jersey, 
forty  or  fifty  years  since;  then  the  “Maryland 
twin  corn”  was  produced  by  some  gentlemen  on 
the  Eastern  Shore;  then  the  Baden  corn  was 
announced,  and  the  Mercer  corn,  also;  all  were 
produced  in  the  same  way.  General  Forman 
intends  to  measure  an  acre,  which  shall  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole  field,  and  let  us  know 
the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  it  shall  have  pro- 
duced; this  will  enable  our  farmers  to  compare 
the  product  of  this  corn  with  that  of  the  com- 
mon kinds. 

A word  or  two  on  the  utility  of  attending  to 
such  things  by  our  farmers.  The  wonder  is 
that  every  body  does  not  do  it,  and  the  only  rea- 
son I can  suggest  for  its  not  being  done,  is,  that 
people  are  not  generally  aware,  that  all  kinds  of 
plants  may  be  improved  by  careful  attention  to 
just  as  much  as  animals  are.  There 
are  at  this  day  very  few  farmers  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  are  wonderfully  improved  by  a judicious 
selection  of  breeders.  You  will  scarcely  find 
a farmer  now  that  does  not  improve  his  stock 
by  this  means.  I need  not  enlarge  on  this  fact. 
But  where  are  thev  that  improve  their  corn  and 
wheat,  and  rye  and  oats,  in  the  same  wayl — 
They  are  only  found  here  and  there,  and  so  sel- 
dom, that  they  are  considered  prodigies.  Every 
body,  almost,  when  he  wants  an  improved  arti- 
cle of  this  kind,  purchases  some  celebiatedkind 
lor  trial,  which  may  or  may  not  be  what  is  re- 
presented, or  may  or  may  not  suit  his  soil  or  his 
climate;  but  never  thinks  of  improving  what  he 
has  already  got.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  cross- 
ing the  breed  of  his  corn,  wheat,  rye  or  oats, 
and  thus  improving  them;  and  very  few  even 
take  the  trouble  of  selecting  the  best  of  that 
which  they  have  for  seed.  Let  me  assure  our 
farmers  that  they  can  improve  their  corn  and  all 
other  crops  by  cross  breeding,  just  as  easily  as 
they  can  their  animals.  They  can  change  the 
size  and  color  of  the  cob;  make  the  corn  early 
or  late,  yellow  or  white,  soft  or  flinty;  all  by 
cross  breeding,  with  no  cost  and  very  little  trouble. 

Generally,  all  that  is  done  to  impioveour 
crops  is  by  manuring  the  lane  and  cultivating 
■the  growing  plants.  Now  for  a moment  let  us 
see  how  it  would  do  in  improving  animals, 
merely  to  feed  them  well  and  give  them  good 
stabling,  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the  selec- 
tion of  breeders.  All  will  admit  that  stock  rais- 
ed and  kept  in  this  way  would  soon  “run  out,” 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  have  been,  at  the  be- 
* ginning.  Well,  what  is  high  feeding  of  stock 
but  analagous  to  high  manuring  of  landl  The 
one  feeds  the  cattle,  the  other  feeds  the  crops; 
neither  does  any  thing  more  than  supply  the 
wants  of  the  individual  animal  or  plant.  It 
does  not  and  cannot  change  the  character  or 
quality  of  its  progeny.  When  feeding,  either 
of  plants  or  animals,  does  all  it  can,  it  does  no 
'n.ore  than  simply  keep  the  individuals  as  they 
•were,  in  reference  to  their  natures — it  generally 
produces  a good  crop,  or  a fat  animal,  and  that 
fs  all. 

“But,”  I anticipate  I shall  be  asked,  “Aow  are 
we  to  improve  our  com,  wheat,  &c.  by  cross 
breeding!” 

Wheat,  rye  and  oats  may  all  be  treated  alike 
— and  the  process  given  for  one  will  answer  for 
all.  Take  several  good  kinds  of  wheat,  bald 
headed  and  bearded,  blue  stem,  purple  stem,  red 


and  white,  five  or  si.'c  kinds  in  all;  mix  them  to- 
gether thoroughly,  and  sow  the  parcel  in  some 
good  ground  at  a considerable  distance  from 
any  other  wheat  field.  At  harvest  lime  go  into 
the  field  and  select  the  best  heads,  those  that  are 
largest,  best  filled,  and  that  contain  the  best 
grains,  on  the  shoilest  and  lobust  stalks,  and 
keep  the  seed  for  another  year’s  sowing.  The 
next  year  at  harvest  make  the  same  selection 
for  seed.  Continue  this  selection  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  you  will  find  you  will 
have  a wonderfully  improved  variety  ol  wheat. 
But  to  keep  the  quality  of  this  new  wheat  up  to 
its  standard,  and  even  to  continue  the  improve- 
ment, you  ought  always  to  select  a quantity  lor 
the  succeeding  year’s  sowing  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  not  as  troublesome  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be.  A half  a bushel  or  a bushel  of 
seed  wheat  may  easily  be  selected  in  this  way 
in  a few  hours — hours  that  possibly  might  not 
have  been  devoted  to  tts  profitable  employment. 

I he  cross  breeding  of  corn  requires  a little 
more  trouble.  You  have  an  excellent  kind  ol' 
corn,  but  it  is  late  in  maturing  and  has  rather  a 
large  cub.  Select  some  other  kind  of  corn  that 
ripens  as  early  as  you  desire,  and  has  the  right 
sized  cob.  Plant  your  late  kind  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  you  can,  in  every  alternate  hill,  leav- 
ing the  other  hills  vacant.  At  a later  period, 
say  20  to  30  days  later,  (according  to  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  two  kinds,)  plant  the  vacant 
hills  with  the  early  corn.  The  place  of  the  ex- 
periment should  be  remote  from  any  other  corn 
field.  Cultivate  both  in  the  usual  way,  until 
you  observe  the  tassels  of  the  early  kind  begin- 
ning to  push.  Then  carelully  cut  out  all  the 
tassels  of  this  early  kind — do  nothing  to  the  late 
kind.  Watch  carefully  and  cut  out  all  lassels 
as  they  appear  from  this  Rind.  When  the  corn 
is  ripe,  select  all  the  good  ears  of  the  early  kind 
for  next  year’s  planting.  Plant  this  selected 
seed  in  the  usual  way  the  second  year,  and  when 
ripe  select  the  best  ears  of  the  earliest  lipening. 
You  will  find  in  these  ears  a variety  of  grains 
in  shape  and  color,  and  of  different  quality— 
there  will  be  grains  resembling  both  original  pa- 
rent slocks.  Now  select  the  grains  that  suit 
you.  All  the  grains  will  produce  a small  cob 
and  early  corn;  but  some  of  the  grain  on  the 
cobs  may  be  small  and  inferior  like  the  original 
parent;  therefore  on  this  the  third  year,  select 
the  grains.  Generally  this  third  planting  will 
establish  the  variety;  but  the  better  v ay  is  to 
continue  to  select  your  seed  every  year.  You 
may  now  select  seed  with  a view  to  inci  easing 
the  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk;  but  take  care 
to  avoid  selecting  small  ears  simply  because 
there  are  many  on  the  sialk.  If  you  find  a stalk 
with  three  lull  sized  ears,  it  is  better  to  take 
them  than  those  from  a stalk  that  has  four  small 
ones. 

By  these  means  corn  is  susceptible  of  almost 
any  degree  of  improvement  and  change  of  char- 
acter; and  I am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
one  branch  of  agriculture  that  would  so  well 
pay  for  the  s.nall  amount  of  labor  and  atten- 
tion required. 


Salting  Horses.— A curious  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  Parker’s  Treaties  on  Salt.  “A  person 
who  kept  sixteen  farming  horses,  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  with  seven  of  them  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  eat  salt  with  their  food. 
Lumps  of  rock  salt  were  laid  in  their  mangers, 
and  these  lumps,  previously  weighed,  were  ex- 
amined weekly,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  had 
been  consumed,  and  it  was  repeatedly  found 
that  whenever  these  horses  w'ere  fed  on  hay  and 
corn,  they  consumed  only  about  or  3 ounces 
per  day;  but  that  when  they  Avere  fed  with  new 
hay,  they  took  six  ounces  per  day.”  This 
should  convince  us  of  the  expediency  of  per- 
mitting our  cattle  the  free  use  of  salt  at  all  times; 
an  ' it  cannot  be  given  in  so  convenient  a form 
as  rock  salt,  it  being  much  more  palatable  than 
the  other  article  in  a refined  state,  and  by  far 
cheaper.  A good  lump  should  always  be  kept 
in  a box  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  without  fear 
that  it  will  be  taken  to  excess. — Selected. 


MR.  EVERETT’S  SPEECH. 

Agriculture — its  importance — necessity  and  march 
of  improvement. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  our  Embassador  at  the 
British  Court,  was  a guest  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Derby, 
July  14lh,  when  upon  his  health  being  proposed 
by  the  Chairman,  Earl  Spencer,  he  responded  in 
the  following  speech,  which  embodies  truths  of 
which  too  many  professed  statesmen  are  una- 
ware. We  bespeak  for  them  a consideration 
and  due  application  by  our  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Everett,  upon  rising  to  return  thanks,  was 
received  with  loud  and  long-continued  cheering.. 
He  said — My  lord  and  gentlemen,  1 assure  a'ou 
without  affectation,  that  when  1 consider  the 
kind  manner  in  which  you,  my  lord,  have  spo- 
ken of  me  and  my  country,  I am  almost  over- 
powered by  my  feelings,  and  want  words  to  ex- 
press them.  (Cheers.) 

Such  a notice,  from  such  a company,  of  my- 
self and  my  country,  from  the  intelligent  assem- 
bly of  English  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  and 
yeomen — from  you,  my  lord,  v ho  have  borne 
the  flag  of  your  country  with  honor  on  the  sea — 
(cheers)  and  who  sustain  a position  of  such  im- 
pcrtancC  and  respectability  on  shore — sir,  I 
Avant  AA’ords  to  thank  you  as  1 ought.  Y'ou  have 
done  me  no  more  than  justice,  I assure  you,  in 
ascribing  to  me  the  kindliest  feelings  toAvards 
the  land  of  my  fathers.  (Cheers.)  My  lord,  I 
am  a great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  race  and 
blood.  1 do  not  think  it  is  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Short  Horns  and  Herefords,  and  South 
Downs  and  Leicesters.  I believe  in  the  race  of 
men  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  animals.(Cheers.) 
Attached  as  I am,  ardently,  passionately,  to  my 
oAvn  country,  desirous  to  strain  every  nerve  in 
her  service,  and,  if  need  be,  shed  every  drop  of 
blood  in  her  defence — (cheers) — I yet  rejoice 
that  my  ancestors  wmre  the  countrymen  of  your 
ancestors.  My  lord,  the  sound  of  my  native 
language  beyond  the  sea  is  music  in  my  ears. 
(Cheers.)  I do  rejoice  that  when  I speak  my 
OAvn  mother  ^tongue  1 speak  in  the  mother 
tongue  also  of  a kindred  people  like  that  of 
yourselves — (cheers) — and,  my  lord,  if  there  is 
any  occasion — if  there  is  any  meeting  that 
ought  to  bring  us  together  as  brethren,  is  it  not 
a meeting  of  those  devoted  to  the  great  parent 
art,  the  common  interest  of  civilized  [nations'? 

Oh,  my  lord,  I believe  that  if  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  energy,  of  the  skill,  of  the  treasure 
that  have  been  expended  by  rival  nations  in  the 
deadly  struggle  of  Avhat  is  called  “the  field,”  had 
been  employed  in  a generous  emulation  to  see 
who  would  excel  the  other  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
[cheers]  I believe  my  lord,  if  this  had  been 
done,  your  fathers  would  have  driven  us  diplo- 
matists out  c f the  field  (cheers);  at  any  rate  you 
would  leave  us  very  little  to  do  in  mariying  on 
angry  international  discussions.  You  have 
been  pleased  to  allude  to  the  important  com- 
mercial connection  between  our  two  countries; 
it  is  important,  and  most  earnestly  and  heartily 
do  I wish  it  might  become  more  so.  (Cheers.) 
But  there  is  a thought  on  the  subject  ■v’hich  has 
struck  me,  since  I listened  to  your  lordship’s  in- 
structive speech  last  evening,  illustrating  the  in- 
calculable importance  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  commerce  betvv’een  our  two  countries  is 
the  largest  that  is  carried  on  between  any  two 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  annual 
commerce  between  Great  Brain  and  the  United 
Stales  is  nearly  twofold  that  which  you  carry  on 
with  any  other  people.  The  entire  annual 
movement  of  this  commerce  both  waj’s — your 
exports  to  the  United  States — your  imports  from 
the  United  States — either  of  them  singly  being 
twice  as  great  as  your  commerce  with  any  other 
nation.  And  yet  what  think  you  it  amounts  to? 
About  as  much  as  the  annual  crop  of  oats  and 
beans  in  Great  Britain.  [Cheers.]  I take  the 
fact  from  the  instructive  essay  of  your  worthy 
colaborateur,  Mr.  Pusey. 

One  more  fact  to  show  the  importance  of 
your  agriculture.  The  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit  of  which  you  over- 
shadow the  ocean  with  your  fleets,  and  plant 
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your  colonies  in  the  farthest  Islands,  is  actual- 
ly less  in  value  than  the  annual  grass  crops  ot 
these  islands.  [Cheers.]  It  does  not  b-come 
me,  my  lord — 1 will  not  say  as  a stranger — by 
your  kindness  you  will  allow  me  to  throw  oB 
that  name  [cheers]— but  as  your  gue.st,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  enter  into  great  details  on  this 
occasion;  but  it  struck  me  ingoing  over  your 
implement  yard  this  morning,  that  however  in- 
active and  neglected  you  may  have  been  hereto- 
fore in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  now. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  amount  ol 
science,  of  mechanical  skill,  ol  practical  saga- 
city, of  capital,  and  of  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  orders — of  diligence  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  intermediate  and  labor- 
ing classes,  combined,  for  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture, that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  [Cheers.]  And  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  tact,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
indulge  in  a general  reflection,  that  till  lately^  all 
great  discoveries  and  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  very 
earliest  infancy  of  mankind.  Who  can  tell, 
my  lord,  when  that  instrument  that  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  civilization,  the  plough,  was  inven- 
ted! Who  can  tell  when  man  first  called  in  the 
humble  partners  of  his  labor,  the  hoitse,  the  ox, 
the  cow,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  took  them 
into  profitable  alliance  with  himself  7 

If  you  could  find  out  who  was  the  shepherd 
that  first  caught  the  wild  dog,  and  taught  him 
to  keep  and  tend  the  flock,  you  ought  to  rear  a 
monument  of  brass  or  marble  cenotaph  to  his 
memory — a higher  monument  than  was  ever 
raised  to  hero  or  monarch.  Who  knows  where 
the  cereal  grains  or  the  esculent  roots  were  first 
cultivated!  There  is  but  one  oi  them,  a.s  you 
know,  the  potato,  of  which  the  history  is  known; 
all  the  rest  retire  back  into  darkest  antiquity. 
They  were  cultivated  at  a time  when  your  an- 
cestors were  roaming  over  the  morasses  of  the 
now  beautiful,  free  and  merry'  Eng]and,[cheersJ 
when  our  ancestors  were  roaming  painted  sava- 
ges through  the  land.  Ay,  when  the  Romans  : 
and  Greeks  were  living  on  beach  nuts  and  ' 
acorns.  [Hear,  hear.] 

It  seems  in  fact,  that  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  mankind  has  followed  that 
curious  law  which  Mr.  Owen  alluded  to  at  the 
council  dinner  yesterday:  the  law  that  governs 
the  ruminating  animals  in  the  tropics.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  most  beautifully  that  the  ru- 
minating animals  there  have  a large  fat  hump 
between  the  shoulders.  This  is  nourished  and 
grows  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  when 
there  is  plenty  of  food,  and  they  get  along  with 
the  hump  as  well  as  tney  can  through  the  seven 
succeeding  months  of  scarcity.  So  it  seems 
with  mankind  with  respect  to  agrieultural  dis- 
coveries. In  the  very  infancy  of  the  race  they 
got  this  large  fat  hump  between  the  shoulders, 
and  3000  years  they  lived  upon  little  or  nothing 
else.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  The  very  plow 
that  we  read  ol  in  Virgil  w'e  may  now  see  in 
the  south  of  Europe, 

We  see  it  still  in  the  hands  ot  the  peasantry, 
as  we  discover  it  in  bas-i  elief  on  the  sculptured 
remains  of  antiquity'.  It  is  a most  pleasing 
fact  that  this  revival  of  the  great  art  ol  agricul- 
ture in  these  latter  days  of  the  world  is  the  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  which  you  have 
spoken.  It  has  been  left  to  you,  and  if  you  will 
permit  me,  to  us,  living  as  we  do  in  this  unge- 
nial  clime,  beneath  thes:  weeping  skies;  (the 
rain  was  at  this  moment  descending  in  torrents, 
and  the  obseivation  was  loudly  cheered)  it  has 
been  left  to  us  to  do  that  which  not  Italy  nor 
Greece  has  been  able  to  do,  with  all  their  sunny 
climate. 

Yes,  and  it  is  the  want  of  those  tropical  luxu- 
ries, those  enervating  breezes  of  the  south,  that 
has  given  you,  that  has  given  us,  that  hardihood, 
that  perseverance,  that  industry,  that  resolution, 
that  are  worth  all  the  spices  and  all  the  gold  of 
the  tropics.  [Cheers.]  Yes,  it  is  this  that  ena- 
bles you  to  make  that  boast  in  which  I hope  you 
will  permit  me,  for  my  country,  to  joi*" — 


“Man  is  the  noblest  growth  our  soil  supplies, 

And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  skies.” 

— [cheers.]  I beg  your  pardon  for  the  the  length 
of  time  I have  detained  y'ou.  1 a.ssure  you  that 
when  these  shouts  shall  be  heard  across  the  At- 
lantic, as  they  will  in  18  or  19  days,  they  will 
be  echoed  from  hearts  as  warm  as  yours — 
[cheers.] 

NEWBERRY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  on  Wheat  submit  the  follow- 
ing ReporL 

The  land  which  they  regard  as  being  best  for 
the  produciion  of  that  grain,  is  upland,  of  a red 
or  mulatto  cast.  E.xperience,  however,  hath 
shown  that  it  may  be  successfully  grown  on 
any  land  in  this  section,  not  too  wet,  with  the 
use  of  plenty  of  cotton  seed  as  manure.  Indeed 
old  land,  manured  thus,  they  think  preferable, 
on  many  accounts,  to  fresh  land  unmanured. 
iN'o  land  however,  which  has  been  cultivated 
greatly  too  wet  in  summer,  should  be  sown  to 
wheal  the  succeeding  fall;  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  make  it  produce  freely,  even  by  ma- 
nuring, until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  frosts  of 
one  or  two  winters.  Other  manures,  besides 
cotton  seed,  may  possibly  be  equal  to  that,  for 
this  grain;  but  so  far  as  their  experience  has 
gone,  it  is  not  the  case.  Stable  dung,  or  any 
compost  of  which  that  forms  a considerable 
part,  if  applied  at  the  time  ol  sowing,  would  in 
their  opinion,  render  the  grain  much  more  lia- 
ble to  rust;  w'hile  they  regard  cotton  seed  rather 
as  a preventiv'e  against  it.  On  ordinary  land, 
as  many  cotton  seed,  in  number  as  there  are 
grains  of  wheat  required,  they  think  w’ould  in- 
sure a fair  crop.  Should  the  land  be  greatly 
exhausted  however,  more  might  be  profitabl}' 
applied — even  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  forty 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Before  sowing,  the 
bushes,  if  there  be  many,  should  be  cut  or  grub- 
bed up. 

The  time  of  sowing  should  depend  in  a great 
measure,  on  the  kind  of  wheat  to  be  sown. — 
The  spring  w’heat  w'ill  frequently'  do  well,  sown 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  December;  whereas  all 
the  varieties  w'hich  ripen  late  in  the  season,  re- 
quire to  be  sow'n  as  early'  as  the  mid- lie  or  even 
the  first  of  October.  The  condition  the  land 
may  be  in  at  the  time,  all  other  things  may  be 
ready  for  sowing,  should  always  have  its  influ- 
ence. The  land,  they  think,  cannot  readily  be 
too  dry',  at  the  time  of  putting  in  a wheat  crop  to 
permif  it  to  do  well;  whereas,  the  chances  of  a 
crop  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  materially  les- 
sened by  plowing  in  the  grain  when  the  land 
was  at  ail  too  wet. 

The.‘:eed,  of  whatever  variety,  should  be  se- 
lected from  a crop  w'hich  had  matured  well,  and 
(at  the  time  ol  sowing)  should  be  clear  of  cheet, 
oats,  cockle,  &c,,  as  well  as  all  small  or  defec- 
tive grains ; and  to  prevent  irregularity  in  ri- 
pening, should  form  itself,  but  one  distinct  kind. 
To  prevent  a failure  from  any  defect  in  the  seed, 
they  would  suggest  that  a lew  w'ceks  before 
sowing,  alter  thoroughly  stirring  the  husk,  a 
small  handful  be  taken  therefrom,  and  after 
counting  and  noting  the  number  of  grains,  it  be 
planted  in  moist  earth,  with  proper  intervals  be- 
tween grains,  where  poultry  or  other  stock  can- 
not disturb  it,  and  in  a week  or  ten  day's,  the 
number  of  stalks  which  w'ill  have  come  up, 
when  compared  w'ith  the  number  of  grains 
planted,  w’ill  show  w'ith  tolerable  certainty,  to 
w'hat  extent  the  vegetating  properties  of  the 
bulk  can  be  relied  on,  and  the  quantity  per  acre, 
in  sowing,  regulated  accordingly.  Three  pecks 
(of  good  Wheat)  per  acre,  on  ordinary  good 
land,  when  sown  early,  and  the  grains  of  ordin- 
ary size,  they  think  enough.  That  which  is 
sown  late,  having  less  lime  to  spread,  would  re- 
quire as  much  as  one  bushel  per  acre  ; as  well 
as  all  very  large  grained  wheat,  as  it  will  re- 
quire more  in  quantity  of  the  latter,  to  contain 
an  equal  number  of  grains,  with  the  former. — 
The  quantity  per^cre  of  all  the  varieties,  should 
be  greater  than  suggested,  on  very  rich  land. 

All  seed  wheat  should  be  soaked  about  twelve 
hours,  in  a solution  of  Blue-stone,  using  at  the 


1 rate  of  about  one  pound  to  every  five  bushels  of 
wheat.  Whal  is  intended  for  one  day’s  sowing 
may  be  thrown  in  some  vessel  that  will  hold  wa- 
ter, at  night,  and  the  Blue-stone  dissolved  in  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  wheat, 
and  poured  over  it,  stirring  it  the  roughly  at  the 
lime,  and  again  before  bed  time.  This,  should 
the  weathei  be  unfavorable,  would,  they'  think, 
remain  good  there  for  several  days.  They  have 
ne^er  known  smut  to  injure  a crop  of  wheat  ma- 
terially, w'here  the  seed  had  been  thus  prepared; 
and  feel  confident  it  will  operate  as  a prevent- 
ive. They  farther  think  it  not  impossible  that 
the  use  of  the  Blue-sione  may  kill  many  small 
and  immature  grains,  which  might  otherwise 
come  up,  and  produce  chess  or  cheat.  They 
think  cotton  seed  (whenu-sed)  should  be  applied 
in  all  instances  before  the  wheat  is  ploughed  in. 
One  of  your  committee  omitted  to  apply  cotton 
seed  to  a part  of  his  wheat  crop  in  1834  or  ’35, 
until  after  the  wheat  had  been  ploughed  in  ; and 
the  consequence  was,  he  lost,  in  his  opinion, 
from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  The  cotton 
seed  seemed  not  to  have  benefilted  the  crop  at 
all,  although  applied  plentifully. 

For  ploughing  in  wheat,  especially  when  cot- 
ton seed  has  been  used  as  manure,  they'  prefer 
the  tw'ister  plough,  if  made  so  as  to  turn  w'hat 
land  it  cuts  at  each  furrow  bottom  upwards; 
thus  burying  the  cottonseed  and  wheat  together. 
They  would  prefer  that  the  plough  should  not 
run  more  than  one  and  a hall,  or  two  inches 
deep. 

The  surface  of  the  land  should  be  left  as  even 
as  possible  after  the  ploughing.  For  this  pur- 
pose they' recommend  the  drawing  of  a large 
brush,  a harrow  or  roller,  over  the  land,  after 
the  ploughing.  This  w'ill  prevent  considerable 
waste  in  gathering  the  crop,  in  addition  to  the 
advantage  afforded  it  w'hile  growing.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  should  now  be  kept  05*  the  land.  Even 
poultry,  if  permitted  to  run  in  considerable  num- 
bers, on  a wheat  field,  especially  w'hen  the  crop 
is  young,  they  think  calculated  to  injure  matCr 
rially  the  chances  of  a crop. 

One  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  a wheat  crop, 
especially  early  sowing,  is  believed  to  be  Hes- 
sian Fly.  Upon  that  subject,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  “Philadelphia  Saturday  Cour- 
ier” of  May  last.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
vouch  lor  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, but  think  the  article  w'orthy  of  some 
consideration. 

“As  you  know  this  is  a wheat  growing  dis- 
trict, and  our  farmers  may  be  supposed  to  know 
something  of  w'hatever  concerns  the  cultivation 
of  that  grain.  They  entertain  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Hessian  Fly  and  its  appearance, 
which  is  natural,  and  which  my  owm  observa- 
tion has  convinced  me,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  truth.  It  is  a big-bellied  insect,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  fall,  when  the  mild- 
ness of  the  Avinter  will  admit,  especially  at  that 
season  called  Indian  Summer,  audits  coming  is 
easily  discovered ; w’hen  it  alights  upon  the 
ground,  it  dive-sts  it.self  of  its  wings,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a large  black  ant,  and  from 
its  hurried  manner,  seems  to  be  seeking  a place 
of  deposite  for  its  eggs  ; this  it  soon  finds,  eith- 
er in  the  crevices  of  the  ground,  under  a clod,  or 
in  the  wheat  plant;  and  not  ahvay's  in  the  latter 
as  is  s )met:mes  supposed.  After  the  egg  is  de- 
posited, the  insect  seeks  shelter  for  itself  in  the 
ground,  w'here  it  remains  during  the  w'inter;  and 
either  it  or  its  progeny'  appears  again  in  the 
spring,  to  go  through  the  same  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  egg  deposited  in  the  fall,  remains  to  be  hatch- 
ed in  the  spring, — but  not  so ; nature  makes 
better  provision' for  her  creatures,  than  to  cause 
the  egg  to  be  laid  in  the  fall,  exposed  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  to  be  hatched  in  tne  spring. — 
The  egg  laid  in  the  fall,  does  its  injury'  to  the 
grain,  then  or  not  at  all;  its  effect  is  then  per- 
ceptible; and  it  is  the  re-appearance  of  the  fly 
in  the  .spring  which  repeats  the  evil.  My  ob- 
servation has  convinced  me  that  this  is  the  Hes- 
sian Fly;  and  that  there  is  a most  infallible 
remedy  for  its  destruction,  as  certain  as  it  is  sim 
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pie — the  use  of  the  Roller.  A very  little  care 
and  observation  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  farmer  expects  its  appearance,  will  discover 
its  p esence ; and  then  is  the  time,  whether 
it  be  spring  or  fall,  to  roll  the  wheat  fields } the 
weight  of  the  roller  not  only  destroys  the  insect 
itself,  whose  size  and  shape  prevent  escape,  but 
destroys  also  the  tender  egj,  whether  deposited 
in  the  wheat  or  elsewhere.  I have  used  the 
roller  for  six  years,  and  I have  never  seen  the 
effect  of  fly  in  my  wheat,  while  crops  around 
me  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  it.” 

A week  or  two  before  the  whea:  begins  to 
head,  the  bushes  and  briars  being  then  covered 
with  leaves,  and  readily  seen,  should  again  be 
cut  down.  A narrow  tool  should  be  used,  as  it 
will  damage  the  crop  least.  All  which  may  get 
tall  enough  after  that  time,  to  meet  the  scythe  in 
cutting  the  grain,  will  be  so  tender,  as  not  to  be 
in  the  way. 

The  heads  should  be  ripe  before  the  harvest 
commences.  At  that  period,  a careful  hand 
should  go  through  the  best  spots  ol  wheat,  before 
cradling,  and  cut  off,  one  at  a time,  the  largest 
and  best  heads,  gathering  in  ihis  way  when 
sown,  to  produce  seed  for  a crop.  This,  they 
think,  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  half  a bush- 
el per  acre,  on  land  well  manured  with  cotton 
seed  By  this  means,  not  only  the  size  of  the 
head,  but  the  size  and  quality  of  the  grain  may, 
in  a few  years,  in  their  opinion,  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  wheat  clear  of  mixture.  The 
cutting  and  binding  should  be  done  with  a view 
to  .saving  all,  which  may  very  nearly  be  accom- 
plished, for  the  foregoing  suggestions  have  been 
strictly  followed.  If  the  wheat  is  intended  for 
the  thrashing  machine,  and  can  be  thrashed 
when  hauled,  the  sooner  it  is  hauled  the  better  : 
by  being  left  out,  the  straw  becomes  trash,  and 
(if  not  hauled  in  when  damped  by  rain)  the  head 
is  likely  to  pull  off  when  entering  the  machine, 
and  pass  through  with  the  grains  in  it.  If  the 
grain  is  intended  to  be  trod  out  by  horses,  the 
oiier  it  can  be  got  in  the  better.  Wheat  should 
never  be  hauled  in,  and  packed  away  with  the 
straw  damp,  to  remain  more  than  a few  days,  or 
the  weavel  will  destroy  a great  deal  of  it.  Af- 
ter the  wheat  is  thrashed,  it  should  have  one 
thorough  sunning,  if  not  already  very  dry,  be- 
fore grinding ; if  not  ground  shortly,  the  sun- 
ning should  be  repeated  once  or  oftener,  and  put 
up  as  warm  as  the  sun  will  make  it.  The  wea- 
vel may  thus  be  prevented  from  injuring  it  in 
the  least  after  thrashing. 

If  these  suggestions  are  carried  out, — keeping 
in  mind  all  the  while  the  truth  contained  in  the 
following  homely  sentences,  so  applicable  to 
every  pursuit  connected  with  Agriculture,  viz; 
“whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,’* 
your  Committee  believe,  that  a failure  in  a 
wheat  crop,  with  those  who  sow,  would  happen 
but  seldom. 

W.^'her^ert,  I Committee. 

S.  C.  Temperance  Advocate. 


Corn  Stalk  Syrup. — Mr.  H.  J.  Chalmers, 
of  Monroe  county,  has  politely  left  at  our  of- 
fice, a bottle  of  syrup,  made  from  the  common 
Com  Stalk.  We  have  tested  its  quality,  and 
can  pronounce  its  saccharine  flavor  to  be  mild- 
er and  richer  than  any  of  the  Louisiana  Syrup 
we  ever  tasted — it  has  nothing  of  the  acidity 
often  detected  in  other  Syrups,  and  particularly 
in  molasses;  but  leaves  upon  the  palate  a pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  sensation,  that  irresistibly 
makes  you  smack  your  lips. 

Mr.  Chalmers  refers  us  to  a communication 
he  sent  the  Messenger,  shewing  his  experiment- 
al operations  in  making  the  Syrup,  but  as  it  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  that  paper,  we  are  deprived 
for  the  present,  the  gratification  of  presenting  it 
to  our  readers. 

Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied he  could  have  made  Sugar;  but  he  had  no 
shallow  kettles  for  the  purpose,  nor  could  he 
procure  any.  He  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
little  experiment  he  has  made,  that  he  intends 
going  more  extensively  into  the  ,business  next 


year,  andjpatriotically  exclaims,  “I  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Planters  of  Georgia 
will  become  independent  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Louisiana,  for  their  Sugar  and  Syrup.”  Let 
our  Planters  but  enter  upon  the  busine.ss  with 
the  same  spirit  and  zeal  that  actuates  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, and  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
his  hopes  will  be  realized — may  he  live  to  see  it. 

Macon  Telegraph. 


Corn  Stalk  Molasses. — Mr.  H.  J.  Thomp- 
son, a thorough  going,  enterprising  planter  of 
this  county,  called  at  our  office  a few  days  since 
to  exhibit  to  us  a specimen  of  molasses,  made 
by  himself  from  the  common  corn  stalk.  We 
have  given  the  article  a fair  test  and  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  it  equal,  if  not  suj  erior  to  the 
best  “sugar  house  molasses.”  It  is  equally  as 
transparent,  and  in  flavor  resembles  very  much 
the  “Florida  Syrup,”  an  article  which  is  manu- 
factured from  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  which, 
where  it  is  known,  is  esteemed  superior  to  any 
other  for  table  use.  Mr.  Thompson  informs  us 
that  he  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment 
from  reading  an  article  in  our  paper  last  spring. 
It  was  then  too  late  to  plant  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  resolved  to  set  aside  a small  patch  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the 
purpose.  From  this  he  removed  the  ears  as 
they  put  forth,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  until  the 
fodder  was  ripe.  Having  constructed  a mill 
for  the  purpose,  he  expressed  the  juice  from  the 
stalks  and  boiled  it  in  a common  kettle,  reduc- 
ing about  seven  gallons  to  two,  which  produced 
the  fine  specimen  of  molasses  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited to  us.  Not  having  planted  his  corn  for 
the  purpose,  Mr.  T.  is  unable  to  come  at  any 
thing  like  a very  nice  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  any  given  quantity  of  land  would  yield 
— but  he  assures  us  that  the  test  which  he  has 
given  the  matter,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  gallons  which  he  has  made 
this  year,  has  not  only  satisfied  him  that  the 
best  of  molasses  can  be  made  from  corn  stalks, 
but  that  he  can  obtain  a better  return  for  his  la- 
bor from  its  cultivation  than  from  any  other 
crop.  ■ A specimen  of  the  molasses  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Col.  Jno.  B. 
Walker  that  he  is  now  making  some  experi- 
ments in  the  Com  Sugar  and  Molasses.  The 
Colonel  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  yield, 
and  with  this  view  has  scarcely  measured  the 
ground  planted  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  our  planters  the  result  of  Col. 
Walker’s  experiments  in  a few  days. 

Madison  Miscellany. 


Cornstalk  Molasses. — We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a bottle  of  what  we  should  have 
pronounced,  had  we  not  been  informed  to  the 
contrary,  first  quality  Sugar  House  Molasses,  it 
having  the  appearance  of  that  article.  It  was 
manufactured  from  com  stalks,  by  James  S. 
Pope,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  planter  and  farmer 
of  this  district,  who  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  bringing  to  perfection  an  experi- 
ment, which  has  so  often  been  tried,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  its  having  been  brought  to  so 
successful  an  issue  in  this  district.  We  wish 
him  success  in  his  future  experiments.  The 
following  explanatory  note  accompanied  the 
bottle  of  molasses. — Edgefield  Advertiser. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durisoe — Dear  Sir— I take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  you  to  publish  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public,  an  experiment  which 
I have  lately  made  in  extracting  syrup  from  the 
com  stalk.  I allotted  about  seventy  hills  square 
lor  my  experiment,  from  which  I made  about 
twenty-five  gallons  of  syrup.  I present  you 
with  a specimen,  which  will  enable  you  to 
j udge  of  its  quality.  I deferred  too  long  in  strip- 
ping the  shoot  from  the  stalk.  I think  if  the 
shoot  had  been  stripped  in  time,  the  yield  would 
have  been  increased.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  acre,  if  in  a high  state  of  improvement, 
and  well  cultivated,  can  be  made  to  yield  at 
least  seventy  five  gallons.  The  corn  should  be 
drilled,  and  the  drills  about  three  feet  apart.—- 


Planting  in  this  manner,  will  prevent  the  com 
from  shooting  (so  it  is  said,)  and  will  enable  the 
stalk  to  retain  the  juice.  It  is  evident  that  the 
shoot  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
stalk  until  the  grain  begins  to  form. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

James  S.  Pops. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Again,  as  agriculturists,  we  have  been  remiss 
in  associated  etlbrts  for  the  advancement  of  our 
calling.  When  acting  as  politiciams,  we  axe 
sufficiently  awake  to  the  importance  of  concen- 
trated efforts.  On  moral  and  religious  topics, 
none  of  us  lorget  “in  union  there  is  strength.” 

The  benefits  arising  from  agricultural  associ- 
ations, experience  has  demonstrated  to  be — the 
more  general  attention  to  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, which  they  are  the  means  of  exciting 
through  the  entire  mass  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity where  they  are  situated;  the  emulation 
which  they  excite  among  members  to  excel;  the 
means  which  they  are  ot  introducing  improved, 
varieties  of  animals  and  products,  and  improved 
processes  of  breeding  and  cultivation ; and,  fi- 
nally, in  the  information  which  they  diffuse  by 
actual  inspection  and  comparison  of  animals 
and  products,  which  their  fairs  call  together. — 
We  have  only  to  refer  to  sections  of  country 
where  properly  constituted  societies  have  been 
in  efficient  operation,  to  witness  the  existence  of 
these  effects.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land has  been  founded  a little  over  half  a cen- 
tury— 59  years,  if  we  mistake  not — and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  has  revolutionized 
the  agriculture  of  that  whole  country.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  more  fertile  sections  of  New 
York,  where  nature  repays  the  least  and  the 
most  indifferently  directed  efforts  so  bounte- 
ously, can  scarcely  conceive  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  agriculturists  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands  (if  the  recently  disarmed  retainers  of 
the  Highland  chiefs,  whose  hands  were  far  more 
familiar  with  broadsword  and  firelock  than  with 
the  reaping  hook  or  plough  handle,  could  be 
termed  agriculturists)  labored  filly  years  since. 
Sterile  mountain  and  unprocubtive  moor,  ex- 
tensive marshes  and  wet  cold  clays,  occupied  a 
greater  portion  ot  the  country;  but  now  Judge 
Buel  states,  on  the  authority  ot  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair and  Professor  Lowe,  that  the  acreable  pro- 
ducts of  Scotland  double  those  of  our  Atlantic 
States,  and  he  assigns  the  principal  part  of  this 
change  to  the  agency  of  the  Highland  Agricul- 
tural society.  England,  too,  has  derived  im- 
mense benefit  from  similar  associations,  whose 
history  and  progress  would  be  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  did  time  admit  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  Berkshire,  Worcester,  and  Essex 
Societies,  in  Massachusetts,  have  met  with  the 
most  decided  success,  and  annually  increase 
in  numbers  and  in  spirit.  Each  pay  out  an- 
nually, in  premiums,  upwards  of  a thousand 
dollars,  half  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury;  and  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
stating,  that  these  sums  would  not  pay  3 per  ct. 
on  the  increase  of  agricultural  products  which 
they  have  been  the  means  of  occasioning. 

The  increased  interest  to  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  spirit  of  emulation  exciteci  by 
these  associations,  never  fails  to  exhibit  itself 
in  the  most  marked  manner.  There  are  few 
neighborhoods  where  there  are  not  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals who  will  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advancing  march  of  their  profession.  Oth- 
ers are  gradually  incited  by  their  example,  or 
the  fear  of  being  surpassed  by  them,  to  similar 
efforts.  Improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
horses,  &c.,  as  well  as  improved  processes  of 
cultivation,  gradually  extend. 

New  Genesaee  Farmer. 


Ladies,  vxil  not  your  paces. — A celebrated 
writer  on  sight,  says  that  the  wearing  of  veils 
permanently  weakens  many  naturally  good 
eyes,  on  account  of  the  endeavors  of  the  eye  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  that 
too  common  article  of  dress. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  tke 
‘Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied,  with  the 
back  numbers. 

LMPROVEMEm'  OF  CORN,  &c. 

As  the  season  for  harvesting  this  valuable 
crop  is  now  near  at  hand,  we  commend  to  the 
reader’s  attention  the  article  under  this  head,  in 
this  number,  which  we  copy  from  the  “Ameri- 
can Farmer.”  The  labor  ol'  selecting  seed  corn 
in  the  manner  suggested,  is  indeed  small  when 
compared  to  the  immense  value  of  the  seed  over 
that  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  crib  at  plant- 
ing time,  and  we  look  lorward  to  the  day,  as  aot 
far  distant,  when  this  mode  of  selecting  seed 
will  be  very  generally  adopted  by  our  planters. 

CULTDRE  OF  CORN. 

We  have  to  thank  our  friend  Rutheiford  for 
the  subjoined  letter,  giving  his  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  corn  on  a new  system.  We  are 
the  more  obliged  to  him,  who  we  know  to  be  a 
young  farmer,  because  ol  the  excellence  of  his 
example  to  the  old  men,  in  giving  us  the  results 
of  his  experiments— an  example  which  we 
trust  will  not  be  lost  on  our  planters  generally. 
The  experiment  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  com- 
mend the  letter  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  readers— let  them  reflect  upon  its  truths  and 
improve  upon  its  suggestions. 

Crawford  Co.,  Sept.  15,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  communication  which 
I am  about  to  make,  I designed  making  to  the 
Albany  Cultivator  last  year,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  my  aversion  to  ap- 
pearing in  the  public  prints.  I at  several  times 
thought  of  making  the  communication  over  a 
fictitious  name,  but  reflected  that  lacts  are  not  so 
apt  to  be  received  as  sucA,  unless  a man  vouches 
for  their  truth  in  his  own  proper  name. 

it  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that  I 
am  cultivating  land  on  Flint  liver,  which  I set. 
tied  some  four  years  since  for  my  father,  and 
which,  in  the  common  language  here,  is  “as 
rich  as  land  ever  gets  to  be.” 

Last  year  I planted  for  experiment  one  acre 
of  corn  in  tlie  following  manner; — The  ground 
was  first  broken  very  deep  and  then  laid  olTkao 
feet  each  way— the  corn  planted  in  the  checks 
and  covered  with  the  .foot.  When  it  was  up 
about  half  leg  high,  I had  it  flat  weeded  and 
thinned  to  one  stalk.  When  silking  I had  it  flat 
weeded  again,  and  this  finished  the  cultivation — 
it  never  having  been  plowed  at  all.  About  the 
time  the  com  was  grown,  a severe  wind  pros- 
irated  it  in  several  p aces,  so  that  I feared  my 
experiment  would  fail  at  last.  In  addition  to 
this  disaster,  it  being  in  an  exposed  situation, 


the  sqnirrels  destroyed  a good  deal — the  outside 
row  was,  1 think,  entirely  consumed.  At  a pro- 
per lime  I had  what  was  left  gathered,  shucked 
out,  and  measured  the  ears  in  a barrel  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  purchase  and  sell  corn.  I 
had  one  barrel  shelled,  and  as  1 had  no  measure 
upon  which  to  depend,  I weighed  the  corn  thus 
shelled.  According  to  the  weight  of  this  bar- 
rel, the  produce  of  the  acre,  as  gathered,  was 
five  thousand  one  hundred  an  1 four  pounds. 

Now  farmers  difler  as  to  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  corn.  In  the  Southern  States  it  varies 
from  50  to  56  pounds;  the  latter  being  the  maxi- 
mum weight.  This  I allowed,  and  you  will 
perceivi*,  upon  calculation,  that  this  will  make 
it  91  bushels  ; nd  nearly  half  a peck. 

I have  given  you  the  result  of  an  experiment 
tried  under  many  disadvantages.  I will  now 
give  you  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  plant 
as  I did.  It  is  a fact  well  known,  that  corn  ma- 
tures better  in  a colder  climate  than  ours,  and 
from  this  I inferred  that  it  suffered  too  much 
from  the  int  -nse  and  collected  heat  of  the  sun  in 
our  climate.  This  is  one  reason  why  1 planted 
so  close,  for  when  grown  in  midsummer,  the 
ground,  and  therefore  the  roots,  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  the  shade  of  the  corn  it- 
self. Another  reason  was,  that  in  appropriat- 
ing a given  number  of  stalks  to  the  acre,  they 
had  better  be  planted  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  roots 
of  one  stalk  will  not  interfere  with  those  of  an- 
other. By  this  system  you  make  it  more  profi- 
table, as  every  particle  of  earth  will  be  reached 
by  the  ror  ts,  and  no  portion  of  soil  be  free  from 
effort  while  other  portions  are  overtasked. 

Another  reason  was,  that  when  planled  so  as 
to  shade  the  ground,  (strange  as  it  may  appear,) 
it  would  better  stand  a drought,  by  preventing 
the  largest  portion  of  a shower  from  evapora- 
ting, as  is  tl  e case  where  the  sun  has  free  ac- 
cess to  the  ground.  That  this  idea  may  not  ap- 
pear so  novel,  I ask  you  to  reflect  that  the  spots 
which  remain  moisl  for  the  longest  time  in  the 
woods  are  those  which  are  covered  with  the 
densest  growth. 

Another  was,  that  it  would  save  labor  in  ,he 
cultivation;  for  when  the  corn  is  high  enough  to 
sh?de  the  ground,  weeds  and  grass  cease  to 
flourish.  And  still  another  reason  was,  that  it 
saved  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  roots  with  the 
plow.  I know  this  is  a controverted  point 
among  practical  farmers;  but  I would  just  as 
soon  expect  that  an  animal  would  be  more 
thrifty  by  having  his  limbs  broken  or  his  mouth 
lacerated,  as  to  suppose  that  a plant  would  be 
more  vigorous  in  consequence  of  having  its 
leaves  or  roots  injured.  The  latter,  vegetable 
phisiology  teaches  us,  serve  as  the  mouth,  and 
the  former  as  the  lungs,  of  plants.  It  has  again 
been  objected,  that  such  close  planting  prevent- 
ed the  com  from  getting  air,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  its  health.  It  has  seemed  strange  that 
this  objec.ion  should  have  been  urged,  for  if  a 
philosopher  were  experimenting  in  pneumatics, 
he  would  hardly  say  his  receiver  was/'air-figAi” 
if  it  had  a crack  of  two  feet  in  it.  Finally, 
Messrs,  Editors,  we  may  theorize  on  the  subject 


as  much  as  we  please,  and  there  may  be  as  many 
objections  urged  as  it  is  possible  to  produce,  yet 
unprecedented  success  and  a full  “crib”  will 
answer  them  all — at  least  to  my  satisfaction. 

There  were  two  other  acres  connected  with 
the  one  upon  which  the  experiment  was  tried, 
part  on  one  side  and  part  on  the  other,  planted 
and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  The  product 
of  both  together  scarcely  equalled  the  one  I n* 
port,  though  the  com  had  been  worked  oftener. 
This  year  I have  p Anted  some  8 or  10  acres  af- 
j.er  pretty  much  the  same  plan,  and  it  is  decided- 
ly the  best  corn  I have;  the  freest  from  weeds 
and  grass,  and  will  doubtless  produce  double  of 
any  other  com  on  the  plantation,  though  the 
land  is  equally  good  elsewhere. 

I am  your  friend,  truly, 

Williams  Rutherford,  Jr. 

Newnan,  September  16,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors — I see  in  the  Cultivator, 
No.  15,  page  114,  a communication  from  Mr. 
John  Farrar,  of  Putnam  county,  describing  his 
mode  of  making  corn.  He  states  that  his  land 
is  broken  and  stony,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
w’ashing,  he  ditches  his  hill  sides.  W ould  Mr. 
Farrar  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us,  through  the 
Cultivator,  his  manner  and  mode  of  ditching; 
how  wide,  deep,  and  what  distance  apart  they 
should  be,  and  all  the  practical  information  he 
possesses  on  the  subject?  As  the  lands  in  our 
county  are  broken,  and^of  a coarse  sandy  loam, 
and  w’ashes  rapidly,  if  it  could  be  prevented  by 
ditching,  the  value  of  it  would  be  considerably 
enhanced. 

Would  you  give  us  in  theCultivator  the  price 
of  plows,  com-shellers,  straw-cutters,  &c.  in 
the  Augusta  market,  and  oblige  yours,  &c. 

A.  B.  L. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — In  answer  to  the  en- 
quiry of  our  correspondent,  A.  B.  L.,  we  will 
reply  as  distinctly  as  possible.  A good  article 
of  Straw  Cutters  can  be  had  at  from  S20  to 
$50;  Corn  Shellers,  from  $10  to  $20,  and  Plows 
from  $3  50  to  $15,  at  the  Agricultural  Reposi- 
tory of  Alexander  Philip  of  this  city. 

THE  FARMER’S  PROFESSION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Oneida  County  [N.  Y.  j Ag- 
ricultural Society,  by  Anson  S.  Miller,  Esq. 

Princely  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings,  philoso- 
phers, the  great  of  all  ages,  have  honored  agri- 
culture with  their  particular  regard.  The  pur- 
suit is  indeed  laborious;  but  labor  is  no  longer 
an  evil,  except  in  its  excess.  The  cheerful  per- 
formance of  labor  by  man,  has  freed  it  from  its 
original  curse.  It  is  now  a boon  of  heaven — the 
condition  of  unnumbered  blessings.  The  far- 
mer’s calling  is  full  of  moral  grandeur.  He 
supports  the  world — is  <he  partner  of  nature, 
and  peculiarly  ‘a  co-worker  with  God.’  The 
sun,  the  atmosphere,  the  dews,  ihe  rains,  day 
and  night,  the  seasons — all  the  natural  agents — 
are  his  ministers  in  the  spacious  temple  of  the 
firmament.  Health  is  the  attendant  of  his  la- 
bors. The  philosophy  of  nature  exercises  and 
exalts  the  intellect  of  the  intelligent  farmer. — 
His  moral  powers  are  ennobled  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  supreme  love  and  wisdom  in  eveiy 
thing  around  him — in  the  genial  air,  the  opening 
bud,  the  delicate  flower,  the  growing  and  the  ri- 
pening fruit,  the  stately  tree- -in  vegetable  life 
and  beauty  springing  out  of  death  and  decay — 
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and  in  the  wonderlul  succession  and  harmony 
of  the  seasons: 

“These  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father!  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.  The  rolling  year 
Is  full  ol  Thee.” 

We  are  now  beholding  a mighty  moral  revo- 
lution. Hitherto,  glory  has  been  found  in  tne 
desLruction  rather  than  the  preservation  of  man. 
The  history  of  our  race  is  a history  of  wars. — 
An  age  of  peace  and  philanthropy  is  arising 
upon  us,  in  which  renown  will  be  sought  in 
usefulness.  Justice  will  yet  be  fully  done  to 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Yottng,  and  Wat- 
son, and  Clinton,  and  Buel,  and  others,  both  of 
the  dead  and  the  living,  who  have  laid  society 
under  enduring  obligations,  will  receive  their 
share  of  the  public  gratitude.  How  dim,  how 
fleeting  is  the  fame  of  the  mere  warrior,  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  philanthropist.— 
What  wasting  battles,  what  fields  enriched  with 
carnage,  what  spoils  of  victory,  or  what  splen- 
did triumphs,  could  confer  the  lasting  glory  of 
De  Witt  Clinton! 


REMEDY  FOR  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  journal  circulating  ex- 
tensively through  the  wheat  growing  portion  of 
our  own  State,  you  will  permit  me  to  enjoin  up- 
on the  wheat  producers  the  necessity  of  brining 
and  rolling  in  lime  the  seed  bofore  sowing,  with 
a view  to  eradicate  smut.  This  remedy  for  a 
serious  evil,  magnified  the  current  season  to  an 
alarming  extent  by  neglecting  to  practice  it,  is 
not  new  to  the  intelligent  b^k-farming  hus- 
bandman; and  my  only  otje^iow  in  address- 
ing you,  is  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  others. 

1 will  briefly  state,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  proof  as  practised  last  year  by  my- 
self. I used  two  ordinary  sized  wash-tubs,  one 
of  which  contained  some  four  or  five  pails  of 
strong  brine,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  other  tub 
(resting  upon  two  slats)  was  placed  a bushel 
and  a half  basket  of  wheat.  The  brine  was 
then  poured  upon  the  wheat,  and  was  quickly 
deposited,  by  leakage  through  the  basket  into 
the  tub  below  it.  On  emptying  the  basket,  the 
same  brine  was  used  to  saturate  a similar  quan- 
tity, and  so  on  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve 
bushels.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I 
used  about  a bushel  of  fresh  slacked  lime  to  that 
quantity  of  seed.  After  thus  preparing  it  was 
carted  to  the  field  in  barrels.  The  seed  was 
sown  upon  the  field  which  you  saw,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, in  July,  when  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  here,  and  I am  certain  of  the  fact,  that  not 
a head  of  smut  was  detected  when  harvest- 
ing it. 

In  regard  to  another  field  of  some  twenty 
acres,  not  having  any  more  lime  on  hand  when 
it  was  sown,  I neglected  to  prepare  the  seed  as 
above,  and  the  consequence  was,  there  was  some 
smut,  but  not  to  that  extent  of  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors’ fields.  I shall  take  special  care  this  sea- 
son, to  brine  and  roll  in  lime  all  my  seed,  and  if 
my  brother  wheat  growers  desire  to  sell  the 
“clean  thing,”  and  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, make,  if  possible,  their  wives  and 
daughters  more  amiable  by  having  white  bread 
— they  will  do  likewise. 

A word  more.  Your  estimate  sir,  that  the 
field  which  you  saw  would  go  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  will  be  verified  beyond  a doubt.  In  many 
heads  I counted  from  80  to  100  kernels,  and  a 
few  that  I selected  measured  six  inches  in  length. 
The  variety  is  the  red  chafi"  bald. 

L.  A.  Morrell. 

Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Genessee  Farmer. 


New  Dish. — The  Mississippi  Valley  Farm 
er  says — By  paring,  quartering  and  boiling  cu-' 
cumbers,  a dish  may  be  obtained  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  asparagus. 

Useful  Hints. — Never  enter  a sick  room  in 
a state  of  perspiration,  as  the  moment  you  be- 
come cool  your  pores  absorb.  Do  not  approach 
contagious  diseases  with  an  empty  stomach; 
nor  sit  between  the  sick  and  the  fire,  because  the 
heat  attracts  the  thin  vapor. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Colton. — In  resuming,  to-day,  our  brief  no- 
tice of  our  market,  which  will  be  continued  du- 
ring the  business  season,  we  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  our  Jriends  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  our  great  staple. — 
For  some  time  the  northern  markets  have  been 
very  much  excited,  because  ot  the  increased  de- 
mand among  the  American  manufacturers  for 
goods,  and  the  consequent  short  supplv  of  the 
old  crop  in  this  country,  which  circumstance, 
of  course,  advanced  the  prices  in  all  the  Amer- 
ican markets,  to  a rate  quite  as^igh  as  the  Eng- 
lish. Upon  this  excited  state  of  our  markets, 
came  the  late  news,  per  Caledonia,  advising  of 
an  advance  in  Liverpool  of  ^ to  id  upon  all  de- 
scriptions— produced  principally  by  the  unfa- 
vorable accounts,  from  this  side,  of  the  growing 
crop;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  business,  and  the  increased 
demand  for  cotton  yarns  and  goods,  has  like- 
wise had  its  influence;  and,  as  a consequence  of 
this  news  from  abroad,  our  own  market  has  ad- 
vanced i (3>  i cent  ^ lb.  within  the  last  few 
days.  We  now  quote  6 ® 8i  cents  for  old,  and 
8 ® 8i  cents  for  the  new  crop,  with  an  active 
demand.  Whether  these  prices  will  be  sustain- 
ed, will,  in  a great  degree,  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  growing  crop,  and  the  continued  de- 
mand for  goods  and  yarns,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  of  which  our  readers  can  judge  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  are,  however,  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  planter  are 
generally  better  protected  when  he  gets  his  crop 
to  market  early  and  sells — yarticularly  if  he 
meet  an  active  demand. 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  <f*c. — The  indications  of 
a return  of  more  prosperous  times  is,  perhaps, 
not  more  perceptible  in  any  department  of  busi. 
ness  than  the  mercantile;  and  we  are  gratified 
to  announce  to  our  country  friends,  that  our 
merchants  are  fortifying  themselves  in  every  de- 
partment with  abundant  supplies  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  their  country  friends.  The  stock  wil^ 
be  ample,  and  the  prices  are  generally  ranging 
low. 

Bagging  and  Bale  Rope. — The  supply  of 
both  these  articles  is  heavy,  and  sales  to  a heavy 
extent  are  daily  made.  Gunny  Bagging,  which 
is  most  enquired  for,  sells  from  19  la  20  cents; 
Dundee  at  from  16  (cd  20;  Kentucky  17  @ 18 
cents;,  and  other  descriptions  at  proportionate 
rates.  Manilla  Rope  9 ® 10;  Kentucky  Hemp 
8 ® 9 cents . 

Money — Central  Bank  notes  sell  from  9 r®  12 
^ cent  dis.  State  6 ^ cent  Bonds  at  72  o 74 
cents. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GAR  D EN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Je., 

• No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  "j  Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 
“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jh. 


SOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

The  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  above  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  po^ 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  liv« 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  days,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a Jew  days.  And 
how  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  haa 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 18 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  of  the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 
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From  the  Transactions  of  th  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Society 
SUBSOILING-  SUBSOIL  PLOWS. 

ByC.  N.  Bement.  Albany. 

Heretof  tre  the  fanners  ot  this  country  have 
cuiiivalea  a soil  enriched  ibr  ages  by  the  yearly 
addition  of  a liesh  stratum  of  mould.  From 
the  iii'sl  existence  of  vegetation  upon  the  dry 
land,  decayed  plants,  leaves,  &c.,  have  continu- 
ally furnished  a supply  of  manure,  which  tiie 
winds  and  rains  have  liberally  spread  abroad. 
As  liie  supply  was  annually  greater  than  the 
consumption,  the  eartn,  unexhausted  by  its  pro- 
ductions, increased  in  lertility.  The  thick  lay- 
ers of  vegetable  mould  which  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth,  was  a storehouse  of  food  for  plants, 
and  this  quality  increased  by  ihe  conversion  ot 
wood  into  ashes  by  clearing.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, then,  that  for  some  years  newly  cleared  set- 
tlements should  abound  in  produce  and  require 
little  more  labor  than  that  of  plowing  and  reap- 
ing; for  during  this  period  the  provision  isw'a.st- 
ing  which  for  centuries  had  oeeu  accumulating. 
But  the  time  will  come,  and  indeed  has  already 
come  in  many  sections,  where  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted,  and  is  took  weak  of  itself  to  make 
plants  grow  with  their  former  luxuriance.  The 
grand  question  now  pfe.sents  itseli,  “how  shall 
this  soil  be  renovated  and  brought  back  to  its 
former  richness  and  fertility?”  My  answer 
would  be,  by  breaking  the  under  crust,  opening 
and  stirring  the  subsoil,  by  which  means  it  .so 
alters  and  disposes  the  earth  in  which  plants  are 
rooted,  that  the  radigals  shoot  more  easily  and 
more  extensively  through  it,  or  in  other  words,  it 
becomes  a better  filterer  for  .straining  and  ap- 
plying nourishment  to  their  inhaling  or  absorb- 
ing vessels. 

It  IS  a well  established  fact  or  axiom  in  agri- 
culture, that  the  deeper  the  soil  is,  the  more  fa- 
vorable will  it  be  for  ihe  purposes  ol  cultiva- 
tion. To  produce  this  desideratum,  several 
plans  have  been  adopted,  either  by  thoroughly 
trenching  with  the  spade,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
sub-soil  plow.  Air  and  water  are  chief  instru- 
ments which  nature  makes  use  of  to  enrich  the 
earth. 

It  is  by  close  attention  to  passing  events  that 
any  desired  object  can  ever  be  obtained.  As  far 
as  experiments  have  been  made,  we  find  the 
earth  liberally  affording  its  produce  in  tenfold 
quantity,  and  the  land  that  now  supports  an 
hundred  inhabitants,  may  aive  equal  enjoyment 
to  a thousand.  But  in  this  stage  a well  manag- 
ed farm  m..st  be  carried  on  with  more  labor, 
more  expense,  and  more  exact  skill.  The  most 
profitable  system  of  culture  is  that  which  pays 
the  greatest  per  cent  on  the  money  laid  out  in 
cultivation,  while  the  land  is  yearly  increasing 
in  its  productive  power^,  is  a truth  which  no 
one  will  attempt  to  deny. 

I have,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  had  my 
attention  directed,  by  reading  in  the  agricultural 
journals,  to  the  great  benefits  derived  Iromsub- 
sqil  plowing  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  have 
felt  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  implement  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I have 
been  making  some  experiments  with  merely  an 
apology  for  a subsoil  plow,  as  it  only  penetrated 
about  five  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row of  the  common  plow,  and  the  share  was 
thin,  flat,  and  only  three  inches  wide  at  the 
broadest  part;  still,  with  this  simple,  and  I might 
almost  say,  inefficient  machine,  I could  see  a 
very  perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance  of 


the  crop,  especially  in  a drouth.  In  1841,  I 
made  an  experiment  in  a field  of  corn,  a part  of 
which  I subsoiled  with  my  skeleton  or  apology 
for  a subsoil  plow,  stirring  the  under  soil  only  to 
the  depth  of  five  inches;  in  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  under  crust  had  been  broken,  the  corn 
maintained  a healthful,  dark  color,  while  that 
adjoinins:,  which  had  not  been  stirred  with  the 
skeleton  plow,  turned  yellow,  leaves  curled  and 
looked  sickly.  In  fact,  the  difference  was  so 
great  that  it  was  noticed  by  those  passing,  al- 
though some  distance  from  the  road.  1 also 
tried  it  for  my  carrots  and  beets,  with  the  same 
decided  effect.  I have  tried  it  on  a stiff  loam, 
and  on  soil  inclining  to  sand,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. This  I was  not  prepared  for,  as  1 suppos- 
ed .such  soils  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  ope- 
ration; but  on  examination,  I found  the  subsoil, 
which  had  not  been  reached  by  the  common 
plow,  very  compact,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  a 
beaten  track  on  the  surface. 

As  for  myself,  and  Irom  m}’’  own  experience, 
I entertain  not  a doubt  of  the  utility  of  deep 
plowing;  not,  however,  by  turning  up  the  under 
soil,  hut  by  following  in  the  lurrow  made  by 
the  first  plow,  with  a real  subsoil  plow,  which, 
if  properly  constructed,  pulverises  and  stirs  the 
earth  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Indian 
corn,  and  all  tap-rooted  plants,  in  such  a mass 
of  loosened  earth,  would  not,  I am  confident, 
suffer  much  by  an  ordinary  drouth.  Like  a 
sponge,  it  would  absorb  a vast  quantity  of  rain 
7'ater,  and  beco  ue  a reservoir  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  plants.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  a dry  .summer,  than  the  roiling  ol  the  leaves 
ot  corn;  and  the  circum.stance  is  often  mention- 
ed as  an  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  drouth. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  subsoiling.  If 
the  season  is  wet,  it  has  the  effect  of  partially 
draining  the  land,  and  cau-ses  the  water  to  settle 
and  carry  with  it  any  vitriolic  or  other  noxious 
matters. 

I am  not  aware  that  subsoil  plowing  has  as 
yet,  in  this  country,  received  much  attention- 
tion;  but  from  my  own  experience,  and  several 
experiments  made  by  different  persons  in  differ- 
ent sections,  and  with  very  indifferent  imple- 
ments, the  results  have  been  such  that  I am  led 
to  believe  that  it  will  prove  of  very  great  advan- 
tage on  old  soils  that  have  been  long  under  cul- 
tivation. 

E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  a very  spirited  and  success- 
ful farmer  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  a letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Farmer,  in  speaking 
of  an  experiment  made  with  a substitute  for  a 
subsoil  plow,  in  a field  of  carrots,  says,  “A  part 
of  my  crop  of  carrots  was  sown  upon  the  same 
land  appropriated  to  that  crop  last  year;  no  more 
manure  was  applied  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  notvdthstanding  the  very  severe  drouth 
which  greatly  injured  most  of  our  root  crops, 
my  crop  on  this  piece  of  land  was  nearly  double 
that  of  last  year.  There  is  no  known  cause  to 
which  I can  attribute  this  great  increase  of  the 
produce,  but  the  use  of  my  new  constructed  sub- 
stitute for  a subsoil  plow.  The  soil  was  stirred 
to  th?  depth  of  fourteen  inches;  by  this  means 
the  roots  of  the  carrots  we  e enabled  to  strike 
deep,  and  thereby  not  only  to  find  more  nourish- 
ment, but  to  overcome,  in  a great  measure,  the 
effects  of  a very  pinching  drouth.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
“that  B.  V,  French,  Esq.,  of  Braintree,  Mass , 
raised  the  past  season,  over  23  tons  per  acie  of 


white  carrots,  on  ground  not  particularly  well 
prepared  for  roots.  He  attributes  this”  great 
crop  principally  to  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  on 
the  land  the  previous  season.” 

The  subsoil  plow  has  been  tried  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  but  I have  not  as  yet  seen 
any  account  of  its  effect  on  the  crops.  For  deep 
rooted  plants,  no  one,  I think,  will  pretend  to 
gainsay.  "VVhy  do  our  gardens  produce  so 
much  mere  to  the  acre  than  our  fields?  Is  it 
not,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  deep  tillage 
and  mixing  the  under  with  the  upper  soil? 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  to  whom  is  awarded 
the  Cl  edit  of  first  succes-sfully  introducing  the 
subsoil  plow,  in  a lecture  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  July 
la.'-t,  says,  “When  I first  began  to  cultivate  my 
own  farm,  although  I had  put  in  the  drains,  I 
found  they  werfl^Sot  so  efficacious  as  I at  first 
expected;  and  I then  began  to  think  of  stirring 
up  the  subsoil,  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
subsoil  plow.  I thought  1 must  construct  an 
instrument  which  would  execute  the  work  with, 
the  least  possible  power.  I made  my  plough 
very  strong,  and  of  that  form  to  which  the  least 
resistance  would  be  opposed,  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  have  sufficient  power  fairly  to  stir 
up  the  soil. 

“I  will  here  explain  theprinciple  ofthe  subsoil 
plow,  because  I have  found  tliat  many  persons, 
although  seemingly  acquainted  with  it,  have 
not  a proper  notion  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  based.  The  great  principle  is,  that  there  are 
many  subsoils,  which,  though  capable  ol  being 
converted  into  a good  soil,  yet  il  brought  up  and 
mixed  with  the  active  soil,  will  so  far  deterio- 
rate it  as  to  make  it  for  some  time  sterile.  It 
therefore  occurred  to  me,  that  the  great  point 
would  be  to  stir  up  the  subsoil,  still  retaining  the 
good  soil  on  the  surface.  Stirring  up  the  sub- 
soil would,  in  the  first  place,  very  much  facili- 
tate the  escape  ol  the  water  into  the  drains;  and 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  the  stirred  up  subsoil,  and  the  at- 
tendant admission  of  air,  it  would  be  so  acted 
upon  as  to  be  converted  into  good  soil,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I was  having  all  the  advantages 
of  working  the  active  soil  as  before.” 

Having  treated  of  the  process,  and  noticed 
some  of  the  advantages  derived  from  subsoil 
plowing,  I will  now  endeavor  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  some  ot  the  implements  made  use  of  tor 
that  purpose,  three  of  which  are  of  European, 
and  one  of  American  macutacture.  In  proof 
ot  the  estimation  m which  subsoiling  is  held  in 
England,  I would  state  that  no  less  than  eight 
subsoil  plows  were  entered  for  competition  and 
exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  held  in  Bristol  in  July  last. 

The  subsoil  plow  is  not  a new  invention,  but 
was  in  use  in  England  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  recently  brought  into  prominent  notice  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Scotland.  In  Dick- 
son’s Report  of  Lancashire,  is  the  following  no- 
tice of  the  “Miner  ordeep-stirring  plow:” 

“There  is  another  tool  of  the  plow  kind, 
somewhat  similar  in  construction,  which  wa* 
introduced  into  the  country  about  ihe  same  pe- 
riod as  the  ‘Trench  plow.’  It  simply  consista 
of  a plowshare  firmly  fixed  to  a strong  beam  by 
means  of  a strong  sheath  and  handle,  without 
any  mold  board.  It  is  u-'^ually  drawn  by  four  or 
more  horses,  being  made  to  follow  in  the  furrow 
of  the  common  plow,  so  as  to  penetrate  into, 
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loosen  and  stir  up  the  under  soil,  without  turn- 
ing it  up,  to  the  depth  of  Iroin  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  below  the  track  in  which  that  plough 
had  gone.” 

The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Morton’s  prize  essay,  publislied  in  the 
'’Farmer’s  Magazine,”  (London,)  of  July  last. 
Mr.  Morton  says,  “Smith’s  subsoil  plow  con- 
sists of  tne  ordinary  frame-work  ot  a plow, 
without  the  mold  board,  made  strong  enougli  to 
stand  the  shock  and  the  strain  to  wnich  an  im- 
plement requiring  the  force  of  tour  orsi.x  horses 
to  work  it,  must  be  subjected.  The  frame-work 
is  of  iron,  and  about  15  feet  long.  A ‘ole-plat  •, 
on  which  a feather-shaped  or  pointed  sock  slips, 
is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  two  uprights  or 
curved  coulter.  The  height  of  ihe  plow,  when 
held  in  a working  position,  Ifom  the  sole-plate 
to  the  beam,  is  about  22  inches.  From  the  far- 
row side  of  the  sock,  a spur  project-,  over  which 
the  mass  of  subsoil  cut  by  the  coulter  and  share 
is  raised  and  broken,  and  falls  down  again.” 

Now  the  American  subs  ul  plow,  made  at 
W‘ircester,  Mass.,  by  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse 
& Mason,  differs  from  Smith’s  in  several  par- 
ticulars. The  handles  and  beam  are  made  of 
wood,  reduced  in  length,  and  in  fict  the  whole 
implement  is  reduced  in  size,  which  makes  it 
much  lighter,  and  can  be  turned  ir  the  same 
space  as  the  plow  which  precedes  it.  In  place 
of  the  spur,  as  in  Smith’s,  this  has  an  inclined 
plane,  wnich  rises  from  the  feather  of  the  share, 
and  extends  back  to  the  heal  of  the  plow.  It  is 
about  three  inches  wide,  lies  against  the  upright, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  six  inches  behind.  By 
means  of  a slat  in  the  point  of  attachment,  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  With  this  in- 
clined plane  the  soil  is  raised,  pulverized,  and 
partially  mixed,  leaving  it  in  a loose,  friable 
state,  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  By  this 
simple  contrivance  the  draft,  has  been  so  much 
reduced  that  two  common  sized  horses  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  work  it  in  a stiff,  loamy  .soil, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  of  the  plow  that  precedes  it,  but  it 
must  be  free  from  roots  and  large  stones.  The 
greatest  improvement  however,  and  especially  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered,  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  price  of 
the  imported  article.  One  of  Smith’s  was  im- 
ported in  1840,  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Boston,  of 
Boston,  at  an  expense  of  $80.  D.  D.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  Schenectady,  imported  another  about 
the  same  period,  or  soon  after. 

I have  tried  the|Worcester  subsoil  plows,  and 
can  say  I was  much  pleased  with  its  perform- 
ance, and  more  particularly  with  the  ease  in 
which  the  horses  performed  their  work.  Now, 
if  the  plow  turns  up  a furrow  six  inches  deep, 
and  the  subsoil  plow  penetrates  and  loosens  the 
subsoil  tenpnches  below  the  first  plow,  we  have 
at  least  sixteen  inches  loosened  soil,  which  in  the 
common  method  of  plowing,  and  allowing  that 
the  plough  lays  the  furrow  two  inches  higher 
than  the  depth  of  the  cut,  we  have  then  but  eight 
inches  of  loose  soil  for  the  bed  of  the  plant. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  by  subsoil  plow- 
ing, must  be  necessarily  much  increased  by  the 
present  mode,  as  it  requires  an  extra  hand  and 
team,  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  first  plow;  and  to'diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  the  operation  of  subsoil  plowing,  and 
to  adopt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  small  farmers, 
several  attempts  have  been  made,  in  England, 
to  combine  the  two  implements  in  one.  The 
first  of  these,  by  Mr.  Pusey,  called  the  Charlbu- 
ry  Subsoil  Plow,  “ combines  in  one  imple- 
ment,” says  Mr.  Morton,  “ both  the  plows  used 
in  the  operation  of  subsoiling.  It  not  only  stirs 
the  subsoil,  but  opens  the  furrow  in  which  the 
subsoil  plow  works.  It  consists  ini  he  attach- 
ment of  a strong  tine,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Biddle’s  Scarrifier,  to  the  common  plow,  in  a 

Eosition  in  which  it  acts  after  the  furrow  slice 
as  been  turned.” 

“This  implement,”  continues  Mr.  Morton, 
“doing  all  the  work,{ requires,  according  to  an 
experiment  recorded  there,  less  force  to  work  it 
than  the  subsoil  plow,  doing  only  one  portion 
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cieiit  in  thoroughly  stirnng  the  subsoil  as  the 
original  plow”  i'he  other  attempt  at  uimini.sh- 
ing  expense  of  subsoil  plowing,  is  by  Mr  Arm- 
stong,  of  Stirling.-hire,  lor  which  he  received 
premiums  from  the  tStirlingsliire  Agricultural 
Society,  and  from  the  iiighland  Society. 

The  lollowing  is  a descriiition  ot  it,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Smith,  at  an  agricultural  meeiiug.  It 
appears  that  the  inventor  has  adapted  tne  prin- 
ciple of  Wilkie’s  tuin-west  plow  to  smith’s 
subsoil  plow;  and  if  1 understand  the  principle 
01  ii,  it  is  just  wnat  the  American  farmer L in 
need  of,  as  one  hand  with  one  team  can  perloim 
both  operations. 

The  general  frame  work  is  that  of  a subsoil 
plow,  rather  under  the  medium  size,  and  to  it  is 
attached  a hinged  mould-board,  similar  to  the 
mould-board  of  Smith’s  hill-side  or  turn-west 
plow.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  plow 
can  be  used  for  removing  the  furrow  preceding 
the  operation  of  the  subsoil  plow,  and  when  tne 
furrow  has  been  removed,  the  mould-board  be- 
ing moved  upon  its  hinges,  from  its  working 
position,  rests  over  the  beam  of  the  plow, 
whilst  the  instrument  is  used  lor  subsoiling  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  just  removed.  Thus 
the  operation  of  removing  the  furrow  and  sub- 
soiling,  can  be  alternately  performed  with  the 
same  implement,  with  the  same  plowman,  and 
the  same  team  of  horses,  by  a single  movement 
of  the  mould-board,  which  is  done  in  an  instant 
by  the  hand  of  the  plowman,  at  each  turning. 
The  additional  weight  of  the  mould-board 
serves  to  keep  down  tne  plow  whilst  subsoiling 
indifferent  grounds.  The  judges  consider  this 
implement  well  contrived,  and  as  being  an  im- 
portant boon  to  the  small  farmers,  and  as  certain 
to  give  great  facility  to  the  extension  amongst 
them  of  the  admirable  system  of  subsoil  plow- 
ing. 


From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)Planter. 

FAirtFiEbD,  Augu.st  30,  1843, 

Dear  Sir — I feel  ashamed  of  not  having  yet 
complied  with  your  request,  that  I should  send 
you  a treaties  on  the  manufacture,  application 
and  effect  of  manure.  1 will,  however,  compro- 
mise with  my  consciem  e,  by  promising  to  do 
so  in  a week  or  two.  The  fact  is,  1 am  so  con- 
scious of  devoting  less  attention  and  labor  to 
that  department  of  plantation  economy,  than  its 
importance  demands,  that  1 feel  a repugnance 
to  seeing  my  deficiency  formally  and  mathema- 
tically computed.  My  present  impulse  is  to 
discourse  on  the  inexplicable  subject  of  rust  in 
cotton,  and  I will  not  thwart  it. 

In  this  .section  of  country,  we  have  two  spe- 
cies of  rust — the  red  or  common  rust,  and  the 
brown  or  French.  I cannot  give  you  the  deri- 
vation of  the  latter  term,  but  it  is  of  general 
prevalence  in  this  neighborhood.  The  red  rust 
is  that  tu  which  all  varieties  of  land  in  this  dis- 
trict are  more  or  le.ss  liable;  and  the  brown  rust, 
or  French,  that  which  is  miy  found  on  black- 
jack soils,  and  on  the  flat  lands  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  on  Dutchman’s  and  Wateree 
creeks. 

As  Humbug  jr.  affirms,  many  theories  have 
been  adduced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
red  rust,  the  partizans  of  each  believing  firmly 
in  his  own  favorite,  and  denouncing  those  of 
others;  and  he  accordingly  treats  as  an  absurdi- 
ty, a creed  of  mine,  which  I consider  I have  in- 
con  testibly  proven  by  an  experience  of  nine 
years. 

I commenced  to  till  my  present  lands,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  short  staple  cot- 
ton, nine  years  ago,  under  the  tutorage  of  an  ob- 
servant, experienced  and  skilful  overseer.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  he  remarked  to 
me,  that  we  should  have  to  keep  our  cotton 
fields  Fee  of  poke  weeds  and  briars,  if  we  meant 
to  escape  rust.  This  being  a new  idea  to  me, 
I of  course  ridiculed  it,  and  so  unmercifully 
too,  that,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  he  forthwith 
determined  that  I should  purchase  belief  by  ex- 
pensive experience.  Accordingly,  towards  fall, 
he  carried  me  to  three  several  spots  of  rust  in 


as  many  different  fields,  which  he  had  contrived 
, to  produce  by  leaving  poke-stalks  in  or  around 
siu.nps,  which  happened  tc  be  there  located. — 
I'hey  were  the  only  spots  of  rust  1 bad  in  my 
crop,  and  from  every  other  portion  of  it  had  the 
poke  been  carefully  eradicated.  1 his  coinci- 
dence staggered  me,  and  its  iepetition  lor  nine 
consecutive  years,  has  confirmed  my  faith. 

In  riding  by  the  fields  of  my  neighbors,  I 
have  seen  poke-stocks  suffered  to  grow  among 
the  cotton,  and  have  predicted  to  a companion 
(correctly,  as  it  was  proven,)  that  rust  would  be 
the  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  1 have 
first  seen  rust,  and  on  searching  for  it,  have 
loLindpoke. 

I do  not  say  that  rust  may  not  originate  with- 
out the  pre.?ence  of  poke;  nor  do  I believe  that, 
like  the  celebrated  upas  tiee,  it  exudes  poison, 
deleterious  to  surrounding  vegetation;  but  sim- 
ply that  poke,  briars,  slra  when  les,  and  perhaps 
other  plants,  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
cotton;  and  having  fiist  become  affected,  commu- 
nicate the  disorder  to  their  nmre  healthy  neigh- 
bor. Where  poke  has  been  repeatedly  cut  down 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  is  suffered 
to  grow  at  a late  date,  I believe  it  is  harmless; 
lor  it  does  not  appear  to  be  liable  to  the  disease 
lill  it  has  reached  maturity,  and  commenced  to 
decline. 

A friend  of  mine  spent  a part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer in  this  viciniiy,  and  occasionally  delighted 
me  with  a visit.  At  our  first  interview,  he  be- 
gan, in  unmeasured  terms,  to  denounce  the  lolly 
and  superstition  of  “some  ignorant  citizens  of 
the  district,”  in  believing  that  poke  could  pro- 
duce rust  Like  St.  Peter,  I was  at  first  asham- 
ed to  confess  my  faith  in  so  despised  a doctrine, 
and,  il  I did  not  deny",  certainly  did  not  avow 
that  I was  a disciple.  At  each  subsequent  in- 
terview, I was  gratified  to  observe  that  the  op- 
position of  my  Iriend  w’as  melting  away  under 
the  influence  ot  accumulating  proof,  till  at 
length,  when  I rallied  and  came  to  the  rescue, 
his  offensive  warfare  degenerated  into  mere 
defence  of  his  doubts,  and  he  finally  determined 
to  risk  his  remaining  strength  upon  the  issue  of 
a single  experiment,  an  opportunity  lor  which 
then  presented  itsell.  In  ihfe  midst  of  a large, 
healthy,  flourishing  field  of  cotton,  he  saw  a 
small  spot  of  rust,  and  he  determined  to  surren- 
der at  dLcretion,  if  in  the  centre  he  should  find 
poke  weed.  The  poke  was  found,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  a convert. 

I may  properly  clo.se  what  I hare  said  of  red 
rust,  by  stating,  as  a corollary,  that  though  we 
do  not  know  what  produces  it  in  poke  or  cotton 
nevertheless,  it  poke,  briars,  &c.,  are  more  lia- 
ble to  the  disease  than  cotton,  and  can  commu- 
nicate it,  it  is  wise  not  to  suffer  them  to  take 
root  in  our  fields.  We  know  not  the  cause  of  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever  or  small-pox,  yet  we 
know  that  they  are  communicable  and  infec- 
tious, and  avoid  persons  and  places  suspected 
of  being  tainted  with  their  influence. 

Of  the  French  or  brown  rust,  though  I suffer 
from  its  effects,  I have  very  little  to  say.  Some 
people  have  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  soil,  in  some  one  of  its  chemical  forms. 
Others  (and  I among  them,)  believe  that  it  is 
caused  by  an  undue  proportion  of  lime  in  th^ 
soil,  causing  the  plant  to  scald  under  the  super- 
added  influences  of  heat  and  water.  I once 
saw  the  late  Dr.  James  Davis,  of  Coluipbia, 
analyze  soil  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
land  that  is  liable  to  the  J'rench,  and  the  result 
was  per  cent  of  carb.  of  lime.  Now,  this  is 
certainly  a much  stronger  proportion  than^even 
3l  0 bushels  of  rich  marl  would  give  uniformly 
to  the  whole  mass  of  . an  acre  of  soil,  ii  tho- 
roughly amalgamated  with  it.  The  flat  creek 
lands,  upon  which  this  disease  prevails,  are  not 
the  alluvial  bottoms;  these  are  of  a distinct 
character  from  the  former,  which  lie  between 
them  and  the  sandy  ridge. 

I have  found  that  late  plowing  promotes  the 
French,  and  that  compost  manure  is  the  best 
preventive. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Farmington, 
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F’om  the  Southern  Planter. 

PP..OPER  PISPOSITIOX  OF  FARMING  CAPITAL. 

Mr.  £d  T t — i;.t^ery  ma,n  in  thi.s  cotciirv  is 
more  or  less  intere.'ited  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture; and  tiie  business  ofa  commissiun  mer- 
chant has  rendered  me  as  deeply  sensitive  to 
its  interests  as  if  i v-ere  directly  engaged  in  u.s 
pursuit.  Alter  much  consideraticn  and  atten- 
tion, I ant  inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of 
success  in  this  profession,  proceeds  from  an  er- 
ror that  I have  frequently  observea  in  my  own. 
This  consists  in  an  attempt  to  do  a larger  busi- 
j|ess  than  is  justified  by  the  quantity  of  capital 
employed.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  a “lucky 
hit”  in  irade  will  make  all  righ',  out  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a hundred,  iailure  is  the  ine  ilanle 
result  of  an  expansion  disproportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  capital  to  be  commanded. 

How  often  do  you  see  an  individual  with  a 
limited  capital  embarking  in  the  profession  ofa 
larm.w,  expend  it  ail  in  the  purchase  of  his 
land;  which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
be  in  a merchant  to  sink  his  whole  capital  in  a 
warehouse,  without  leaving anj.  lor  the  purchase 
of  goods.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
be  wiser  than  th?  silly  fellow,  wh  j expended iiio 
last  cent  in  the  p .t  chase  of  a purse. 

I have  grown  grey  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, and  it  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  in 
an  individual  engaged  in  .one  pursuit  to  pretend 
to  advise  those  in  another  calling,  but  the  loo  cer 
on  can  sometimes  .see  what  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  player,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  I 
have  been  a noi  inattentive  or  uninterested  spec- 
tator ol  the  progress  of  an  art  on  which  my  own 
pursuits  were  founded,  and  with  which  they 
were  so  intimately  blended.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,  nothing  would  more  promote  the  cause  of 
agriculture  than  a judicious  division  of  the  ca- 
pital embarked  in  it.  To  matce  this  Uvision 
coustiiuies  a rather  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic, 
one  of  the  quantities  only  being  known,  but  a 
pr..ciieal  man  with  a little  calculation,  can  rea- 
dily approximate  it  without  even  a recourse  to 
algebraical  signs.  Suppose  an  individual  de- 
sires to  engage  in  lar.jhag,  and  that  he  has,  we 
will  say,  ten  thousand  dolL/s  to  embark  in  the 
business.  The  first  object  is  to  ascertain  how 
much  land  he  should  buy.  Let  him  remember 
that  it  is  only  a certain  degree  of  fertility  that 
will  pay  lor  cultivation,  and  that  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  greater  the  fertility  the  greater 
will  be  tne  profit  upon  the  investment.  My  ad- 
vice to  him  would  be  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
that  would  not  yield  eight  barrels  of  corn  and 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  at  least,  to  the  acre. 
We  will  suppose  that  such  land  in  the  location 
he  chooses  will  cost  forty  dollars  an  acre:  very 
well,  let  him  reserve  four  thousand  dollars  to 
purchase  negroes,  stock,  implements,  &c.,  and  to 
aflbrd  him  lioatingcapitalfor  at  least  one  year’s 
operations;  inis  leaves  him  six  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land.  It  is  a small  farm,  it  is  true,  and  the 
owner  could  not  be  esteemed  a great  landed 
proprietor,  but  it  is  well  stocked,  well  provided, 
very  productive,  and  the  owner  with  everything 
w'ell  fixed  and  comfortable,  free  from  debt  and 
with  a provision  for  accidents,  is  enabled  to  de- 
vote his  whole  energies  to  his  business.  How 
certain  in  such  a case  would  be  the  annual  im- 
provement of  his  land,  or  the  annual  exten.sion 
of  his  acres. 

But  let  us  contrast  with  this  operation  the 
course  usually  pursued  by  those  investing  in 
real  estate.  From  an  inordinate  desire  that 
•eems  to  be  born  with  us  here  in  the  South,  to 
be  the  owners  of  “broad  acres,”  the  whole  ca- 
pital is  expended  in  an  extensive  and  barren 
waste,  or  probably  half  the  purchase  money 
paid,  and  a debt  incurred  for  the  balance.  Little 
or  nothing  lelt  for  stock  or  implements,  which 
are  probably  bought  on  credit,  and  are  frequent- 
ly of  the  rudest  and  poorest  kind.  Already  sad- 
dled with  a heavy  debt,  the  interest  on  which 
begins  to  stare  him  in  the  face  and  haunt  his 
imagination  in  his  dreams,  what  does  it  avail  to 
tell  this  poor  wight  of  some  improved  imple- 
ment of  agriculture,  or  of  a judicious  system  ol 


tiusbaijrryl  Vv’hy,  ii  yun  auvise  him  to  pny  a 
aodar  a vear  or  an  agricultural  newspaper,  he 
■ epiies.  and  wiih  a greaL  deal  ol  truth  mdeed, 
'ha.!  “he  can't  ahu;d  it.”  There  is  a perpetual 
strui^gle  upon  the  part  oi  V.is  grxtai  land,  oiciicr 
o keep  bouy  and  soul  tugetlier,  and  instead  of 
ea.-<e,  ihnK,  and  impio.enicnt,  he  exhibits  from 
ve  i!  to  yeai  tlie  increa^^lng  maiks  of  care,  po- 
vciw  and  want;  until  at  last  his  great  estate 
■sii;-.  ih.rough  his  lingers  ana  falls  into  the  pos- 
.-C'siuu  of  some  individual,  perhaps,  who  hav- 
ing the  means  of  improvement,  doubles  or 
quadruples  the  product,  and  thereby  makes  the 
whole  an  excellent  investment. 

It  may  be  said  that  land  worth  forty  dollars 
cannot  alwat’s  be  found  in  situations  to  which 
particular  circumstances  may  confine  an  inai- 
vidual.  Let  the  purchaser  then  gi\m  ten  dollars 
an  acre  fu  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  re- 
setve  the  balance  ol  the  six  thousand  dollars  for 
improving  it;  he  must  be  very  unlorlunate  in- 
deed if  he  does  not  succeed  in  a few  years  in 
bringiiig  it  up  to  the  forty  dollar  standard. 
What  I mean  to  maintain  is,  that  it  would  form 
a much  more  profitable  investment,  generally 
speaking,  to  buy  one  huntired  and  fifty  acres  of 
such  land  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  keeping 
rhirtv-hve  hundred  dollars  to  improve  it,  than  to 
pav  the  whole  six  thousand  dollars  for  six  hun- 
dred acres. 

I have  been  led  into  these  considerations  by 
conversations  which  I have  held  with  many  of 
our  farmers,  who,  apart  from  this  common  error 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  are  sound  and  ju- 
dicious men.  1 have  found  universally  a much 
greaiei  want  of  ability,  than  of  desire,  to  im- 
prove. I say  ability  to  improv'e,  because  I be- 
lieve the  improvement  of  poor  land  without  mo- 
ney is  a very  slow  business;  to  a man  in  debt, 
it  js  unattainable. 

There  are  in  Virginia  a great  many  rich  men 
owning  extensive  tracts  of  land  that  yield  them 
little  or  no  revenue.  Suppose  such  an  one 
would  lay  off  a tract  into  farms  of  one  hundred 
and  fifU'acre.s;  erect  neat,  cheap  and  convenient 
buildings,  and  offer  them  for  rent  on  long  leases, 
to  substantial,  moral  men,  to  be  cultivated  upon 
particular  systems,  prescri'oed  by  the  landlord. 

By  the  purchase  of  a few  good  negro  me- 
chanics, the  buildings  could  be  erected  very 
economically,  the  material  beinggenerally  to  be 
found  on  the  spot,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ten- 
ants could  be  readily  obtained  on  terms  that 
would  make  the  investment  an  excellent  one. — 
Fifteen  hundred  acres  so  disposed  of,  might,  by 
judicious  restrictions  in  the  leases,  be  converted 
into  a splendid  estate  in  twenty  years.  If  it 
only  paid  six  per  cent  on  the  improvements  in 
the’  meantime,  it  would  constitute  a safe  and 
capital  investment.  There  are  many  good  and 
substantial  men  in  the  country,  who  have  capi- 
tal enough  to  farm  it  advantageously,  if  they 
could  only  rent  good  land  on  fair  terms,  who  are 
sure  to  fall  through  when  they  attempt,  with 
their  limited  means,  to  purchase  for  themsel/es. 

If  these  suggestions  should  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  those  much  better  qualified  tq  discuss  all 
the  questions  appertaining  to  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, than  one  who  has  never  been  connected, 
except  incidentally,  with  its  pursuits,  my  object 
will  have  been  attained. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A Merchant. 


Important  to  Ladies. — An  English  paper 
has  the  following  card  to  all  fair  lovers  of  worst- 
ed work: — 

“Half  a pound  of  soft  soap,  half  a pound  of 
honey,  one  pint  of  English  gin,  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and,  with  a sponge,  clean  the  work  with 
it,  and  then  apply  cold  water  in  the  same  man- 
ner, dry  with  linen — the  brightest  colors  will 
be  uninjured.” 


g^Corns  may  be  cured  by  binding  them  tight 
at  night  with  a piece  of  spunge  moistened  in  a 
solution  of  pearl  ash.  The  com  may  be  brushed 
off  in  the  morning,  having  been  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  the  caustic. 


From  the  Ballimore  American. 

Messrs.  Editors — 1 he  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence on  agiicuhuie  being  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  }uui'  widely  circulated  andveiy  val- 
uable paj  er,  as  well  as  to  convey  the  earliest 
commtnial  intelligence,  has  induced  me  to 
give  to  the  iaraiera  few  practical  hints  on  seed 
wheat,  and  its  piepaiaiion,  as  well  as  on  the 
proper  tiuie  lor  seed  ng,  as  elicited  by  a late  ar- 
ticle in  your  jiaper  ou  the  sui  ject  of  preparing 
the  seen  lo  tivuia  smut.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proven  in  the  western  counties  ol  tbis  State,  pre- 
pare the  smut  seed  wheal  as  ^mu  may,  that  you 
seldom  if  ever  fail  o produce  smut  wheat. — 
The  cause  is  the  strong  inieclion  of  the  smut  ad- 
hereing  to  the  tound  grain;  not  that  the  smut 
vegetates:  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  It  is 
oni}’  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  poison 
being  communicated  in  the  animal  creation, 
which  ap,  lies  with  equal  foice  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Aided  by  some  practical  know  ledge, 
and  a desire  to  give  all  he  iniormation  possible 
on  the  subject  ot  faiming  generally,  1 have  been 
unremitting  m my  eli'ons  to  obtain  Irom  practi- 
cal sources  in  this  country  and  Europe  all  that 
is  desirable  on  the  subject.* 

It  is  a coiisiaiit  practice  among  the  most  suc- 
cesslul  lariners  to  change  their  seed  Irequently, 
say  once  in  two  or  three  years,  taking  care  to 
obtain  it  from  a different  soil.  The  object  at- 
tained by  this  is  to  retain  the  quality  of  the 
wheat. 

Very  few  American  Farmers,  or  rather  wheat 
growers,  are  willing  to  apply  the  labor  necessa- 
ry to  prepare  the  seed  ior  sowing.  This  with 
the  English,  Irish  and  Scutch  fatmers,  has  be- 
come indispensable;  their  constant  practice  is 
to  purify  the  seed  by  passing  it  through  a strong 
brine,  then  roll  it  in  slicked  lime  similar  to  roll- 
ing it  in  plaster;  the  safest  way  is  not  lo  let  it 
lay  in  the  brine  more  than  one  or  tw  o hours. — 
By  this  process,  if  the  argument  holds  good  that 
from  impurities  in  the  wheat  smut  proceeds,  and 
the  egg  producing  the  fly  is  deposited  on  the 
grain,  the  cause  lor  these  will  be  all  removed; 
you  will  have  at  least  accomplished  one  grand 
object  by  the  cleansing  and  rolling— the.  starling 
of  the  plant  fiom  the  root  a vigorous  growth, 
which  will  go  far  lo  mature  it  early,  and  will  be 
a preventive  from  fly  and  smut. 

There  is  such  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  sowing  wheat,  that  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
bat the  different  opinions.  The  object  of  fall 
sowing  is  evidently  to  give  strength  to  the  plant, 
so  that  on  the  opening  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring,  the  plant  will  take  an  early  start.  Early 
maturity  of  course  follow  s,  which  at  all  limes 
insures  you  a good  crop  of  heavy  wheat,  provi- 
ded the  land  is  in  good  plight. 

Haying  the  fly  to  contend  with  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  time  it  is  most  destructive  to  the  grow- 
ing wffieat,  you  will  hardly  take  the  risk  of  sow- 
ing too  early,  and  it  too  late,  the  w eak  state  of 
the  plant  in  the  spring  will  cause  you  to  have 
the  fly  to  contend  with.  Then  taking  the  mid- 
dle course  of  time  is  by  all  means  the  safest, 
say  from  the  Isi  to  the  8lh  of  October.  By  this 
time  you  will  have  had  frosts  that  wrill  be  de- 
structive to  the  insect,  if  on  the  surface.  If  at- 
tacked from  the  root,  its  progress  will  be  retarded 
for  w'ant  of  heat. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
wheat  grower  in  1836,1  think,  when  there  was 
a total  failure  of  the  wffieat  crop  in  nearly  all 
this  country,  then  it  was  owing  to  early  sowing, 
which  luxuriated  fairly,  but  was  all  cut  down 
by  the  fly  in  the  autumn.  J.  Meixsel, 

Baltimore, 


To  Dry  Cows  intended  for  Fattening. 

Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  till  it  turns  to  whey;  then  boil  in 
this  whey  a large  handful  of  sage,  till  it  is  re- 
duced  to  one  quart;  rub  the  cow’s  udder  with  a 
little  of  it,  and  give  her  the  rest  to  drink.  First 
milk  her  clean,  and  afterwards  draw  a little 
milk  every  second  day,  lest  the  udder  become 
over  charged.  Repeat  the  dose  and  operation  if 
necessarj'.— Agr.  Dictionary. 
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From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

CATFLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Rochester,  September  19th,  1843. 

We  arrived  in  Rochester  on  Monday,  and 
found  her  citizens  spiritedly  engaged  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  lor  the  Fair,  which 
is  to  be  held  here  tj-morrow  and  next  day, 
(Wednesday  and  Thursday,)  and  which  promi- 
ses to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions  of 
the  kind,  which  has  ever  been  witne.sed  in  the 
State.  We  intend  to  give  a full  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  fur  tiie  purpose  of  laying  it  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Farmer  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  shall  give  the  doings  ol  each  day 
separately,  a;id  forward  to  the  Pi  inter,  so  that 
the  paper  may  be  issued  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  To-day  (Tuesday)  has 
been  devoted  entirely  to  the  reception  and  ar- 
rangement of  articles  for  exhibition.  Although 
many  articles  will  doubtless  be  brought  on  to- 
morrow, there  are  enough  already  presented,  to 
make  the  exhibition  entirely  creditable  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  farmers  ol  New  York.  Of 
Ploughs  there  is  a great  variety  and  from  every 
part  ol  the  State.  VVe  have  noticed  those  from 
Mr.  Chase,  of  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Avery,  of  Ox- 
ford, Telft,  of  Amherst,  Erie  Co.,  Stanford  and 
others,  ol  Rochester,  Miner,  of  Peekskill,  Dela- 
no, of  Mottville,  Madison  Co.,  Davis,  of  Wa- 
terloo, Bostwick,  of  New  York,  Burrall,  of  Ge- 
neva, Vanbrocken,  ofNiagara  Co.,  and  Hall,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Vernon,  Onei- 
da Co.,  has  also  arrived  with  a plough  which  is 
not  yet  on  the  ground.  In  this  department  there 
is  a deep  interest,  and  the  manufacturers  look 
for  a fair  and  full  trial.  Of  other  implements 
there  is  a pretty  good  exhibition — such  as 
Threshing  Machines,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sow- 
ers, Horse  Rakes;  and  Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva, 
has  brought  on  a Clover  Mill,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  on  the  ground.  Last  year, 
the  exhibition  of  Straw  Cutlers  was  very  great ; 
but  we  have,  to-day,  seen  only  one  on  the  ground, 
and  that  made  in  this  city.  In  the  line  of  do- 
mestic articles,  we  should  judge,  from  the  en- 
tries made,  that  the  show  w’ould  be  respectab  e, 
while  in  fruits  and  flowers,  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  last  year’s  exhibition  at  Albany.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  counties  are  represented 
by  productions  of  female  skill  and  industry,  and 
many  of  the  ladies  have  come  on  in  person,  to 
attend  the  Fair.  Of  stock,  although  many  ani- 
mals are  entered,  more  will  be  brought  on  to- 
morrow morning,  and  although  the  show  will 
not  be  large,  yet  Western  New  York  will  show 
some  fine  animals.  There  will  be  no  animals 
from  the  counties  east  of  Oneida,  except  a Bull 
from  the  ’•erd  of  Mr.  Cro-sby,  of  Albany  Co. — 
In  this  we  are  disappointed,  and  can  hardly  ex- 
cuse the  breeders  in  the  River  Counties  lor  neg- 
lecting to  contribute  something  to  the  show. 

The  Show  Yard  is  well  fitted  up,  on  a piece 
of  dry  ground  about  a mile  from  the  city,  and 
fenced  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  and  egress,  ex- 
cept at  the  gate.s.  The  arrangement  of  the  pens, 
&c.,  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  city 
is  already  full  to  overflowing,  so  that  persons 
who  arrived  this  evening,  find  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  rooms.  What  will  be  done 
with  those  who  arrive  to-morrow,  we  know  not, 
blit  the  citizens  and  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments are  making  every  exertion  to  accommo- 
date all  who  may  arrive.  The  train  of  cars 
from  the  west  came  crowded,  while  two  heavy 
trains  came  Irom  the  east  this  evening — and  yet 
ofth.cse  who  will  be  in  attendance,  not  one  half 
are  yet  here.  To-morrow  will  show  a greater 
number  of  persons  than  ever  before  collecte  1 in 
this  beautiful  city.  The  firm  and  tried  friends 
of  the  Society  are  here — such  men  as  Messrs. 
■Wad.swoith,'Tucker,  Van  Bergen,  Doct.  Beek- 
man,  Sacket,  Randall,  and  a host  of  others, 
whose  names  we  might  mention.  From  other 
States,  are  Mr.  Jewet,  of  Vermont,  Mr  Fergu- 
son, and  other  gentlemen,  from  Canada,  &c. — 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Gov.  Bouck  came  in  the 
evening  cars. 


W RD-VESDAV,  Septeiiuer  ^0. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
brilliant  days  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. — 
The  collection  ol  strangers  is  estimated  at  fuil 
twenty  thousand,  and  equals,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
cee..  the  attendance  last  year  at  Albany.  A 
great  num'  er  have  arrived  from  diifeieni  parts 
of  the  Union,  among  whom  we  notice  Messrs. 
Meiriam  and  Phelps,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men from  Boston,  Mr.  Kirkland,  iSecreiary  of 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Society  in 
Massachusetts,  besides  several  disiingui.,hea 
individuals,  residents  ol  our  own  State.'  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  foot  and  carriage  way  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  city,  were  crowded,  and  before 
nine  o’clock,  Siaie  st.,  from  Buffalo  st.  ^ to  lae 
Show  ground,  a distance  of  more  than  a mile, 
presented  one  continued  mass  of  persons  crowd- 
ing their  way  to  the  yard.  The  rush  at  the 
gates  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  our  entrance 
for  a shoit  time,  and  when  we  tound  ourse.ves 
inside  the  gates,  the  whole  field  of  twelve  acres 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  The  interest 
does  not  seem  to  have  abated  in  the  least  during 
the  day,  and  all  seemed  highly  delighted  with 
the  exhibition.  Of  stock  the  number  was  very 
great,  and  among  them  some  splendid  animals, 
although  in  point  of  quality,  it  is  doubted  whelh- 
r this  would  compare  with  last  year’s  show. — 
Messrs.  Sherwood,  Wadsworth,  Rerasen,  Alex- 
ander, Allen,  &c.,  are  here  with  considerable 
herds,  and  a great  number  of  individuals  with 
one  or  more  animals.  The  show  of  horses  is 
decidedly  superior  to  either  of  the  previous  ones, 
both  in  value  and  numbers,  and  we  think  in  this 
respect.  Western  New  York  has  done  herself 
great  credit.  Of  sheep,  we  saw  but  lew  in  the 
pens,  but  these  were  of  all  breeds,  and  among 
them  some  lat  sheep  very  superior.  Mr.  Fris- 
bie,  ol  Vernon,  in  our  county,  has  some  fine 
Saxons,  although  they  have  suffered  much  from 
the  journey.  We  lad  supposed  that  amongthe 
many  fine  things  of  which  Western  New  York 
boast,  she  must  be  famous  for  pigs,  but  to  our 
astonishment,  but  very  few  of  them  have  con- 
descended to  pay  their  respects  to  the  citizens  of 
Rochester,  at  this  time.  Some  ol  these,  howev- 
er, are  fine  pigs  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occa- 
sion better  than  the  gentlemen  who  had  called 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  for  most  of  them 
were  quietly  enjoying  their  repose,  from  which 
they  were  only  aroused  by  a tliump  from  the 
cane  or  foot  of  some  member  of  the  committee. 
If  the  admirers  of  beauty  in  swine  will  attend 
the  Oneida  County  Fair,  we  will  show  them  an 
exhibition  far  greater  than  that  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  mec  lanics  have,  however,  done  themselves 
full  justice,  by  bringing  a great  variety  of  im- 
plements of  almost  every  description,  and  some 
of  them  got  up  in  a superior  style  of  workman- 
ship. We  thought  the  articles  entered  yester- 
day, were  very  numerous,  but  more  have  been 
brought  on  to-day,  making  a very  great  variety 
in  all.  Ploughs,  Straw  Cutters,  Fanning  Mills, 
Threshing  Machines,  Smut  Machines,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  with  all  the  various  articles 
used  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  are  exhib- 
ited in  great  numbers.  The  Ladies  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  all  others  of  a public  nature,  have 
done  their  full  share  to  interest  the  thousands  of 
spectators.  Almost  every  variety  of  articles  of 
Ladies’  manufacture,  was  presented,  but  we  had 
very  little  opportunity  of  examining  the  speci- 
mens, as  we  were  unwilling  to  submit  long  to 
the  pressure  to  wnich  we  were  subjected  in  the 
crowd. 

Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  were  here  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  some  of  them  were 
fine  specimens,  but  the  drought  has  been  so  se- 
vere in  this  region,  as  to  prevent  full  justice  be- 
ing done  to  this  department.  A beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Grapes,  presented  by  Capt.  Mervine, 
of  Utica,  attracted  our  attention,  and  did  uotsuf- 
fer  in  comparison  with  specimens  raised  in  this 
region  of  fruit. — On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
show  a good  one,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  A 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  received  at  the 
gate  for  admittance,  (one  shilling  each  for  per- 


sons not  members,)  and  a great  number  have  en- 
tered iheir  names  as  members  of  the  Society,  so 
that  we  should  judge  that  the  treasury  would  hold 
out  pretty  well.  Altiiough  in  consequence  of 
the  great  number  endeavoring  to  gain  admit- 
tance, there  was  some  confusion  at  the  ga  es; 
the  whole  day  has  passed  oft  without  disorder, 
and  all  seem  ro  be  highly  pleased  with  the  do- 
ings. The  most  amusing  incident  we  have  seen 
was  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  attempted  to  view  the 
stock.  The  attention  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be 
at  once  directed  to  the  Ex-Presiuent,  rather  than 
the  stock,  and  all  at  once  the  whole  army  seem- 
ed to  be  moving  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  going.  The  ciowd  became  so  grea*  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  yard  and  proceed 
to  bis  rooms  at  the  Eagle.  This  will  peihaps 
be  attributed  bv  some,  to  his  great  popular  ity, 
but  we  could  not  see  but  the  'Whigs  were  fully 
up  to  the  Locofocos,  in  the  chase  after  the  “Far- 
mer of  Kinderhook.” 

The  AgricuUural  Supper,  at  the  Rail  Road 
Depot,  has  just  adjourned.  This  was  expected 
to  be  a great  affair,  and  if  the  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  is  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion,  it 
was  so.  We  have  already  bestowed  commtnd- 
ationsupon  the  citizens  of  Western  New  York, 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  great  festival  were  badly  planned, 
or  what  is  worse,  poorly  executed.  A levi' min- 
utes belore  seven  o’clock,  (the  hour  oi  admit- 
tance,) a dense  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of 
the  building,  composed  of  persons  having  tick- 
ets and  ih  se  ha  ving  none,  so  that  duiing  the 
fifteen  minutes  which  elapsed  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  we  were  crowded  almost  to  sufiTo- 
cation,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  an  entrance  was  gained  alter  the  doors  were 
opened.  Had  a suitable  police  been  in  attend- 
ance, order  and  quiet  might  have  reigned  where 
all  was  confusion  and  disorder. 

Of  the  supper,  we  shall  say  nothing,  as  eat- 
ing was  not  so  much  the  object  as  to  hear  the 
distinguished  individuals  who  were  expected  to 
address  the  farmers  on  so  important  an  occasion. 
Just  as  the  eating  was  over,  the  eastern  train 
of  cars  came  puffing  into  the  dining  room, 
bringing  a great  number  of  passengers,  and 
among  them,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
cheering  as  the  cars  entered,  was  almost  deafen- 
ing, and  it  was  some  time  before  order  was  re- 
stored. Speeches  were  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  WeLster, 
Mr.  Ferguson  ol  Canada,  and  others,  some  of 
which  were  heard,  but  with  the  cheers,  breaking 
down  ol  seats  and  tables,  and  the  crowd  to  get 
within  hearing  distance,  not  one  half  of  those 
present  were  able  to  hear  even  a portion  of  the 
remarks.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  great  labor 
attendant  upon  the  geuing  up  of  such  a supper, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  conlusion,  but  we  do 
insist  that  there  is  no  cause  for  the  entire  want 
of  system  and  of  order,  which  characterized  the 
occasion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. — 
We  have  seen  here  much,  very  much,  of  which, 
in  common  with  every  citizen  ol  New  York, 
we  were  justly  proud,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  deep  mortification  to  which  we  were 
subjected  on  account  of  the  veiy  discreditable 
manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  at  the  Depot 
passed  off.  None  would  welcome  more  cordial- 
ly than  ourselves  the  distinguished  men  of  this 
and  other  States,  to  the  fanners’  ever  hospitable 
board,  but  we  hope  for  the  credit  of  the  State 
and  of  her  noble  Agricultural  Society,  that  such 
proceedings  will  not  again  be  repeated. 

We  give  a sketch  of  the  remarks  at  the  table. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
made  a brief  address,  alluding  to  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Society. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  alluded  to  the 
election  of  a farmer  Governor  for  the  State  of 
New  Tork — saying  that  our  Society  should  be 
proud  that  a farmer  had  been  found  wortlw  of 
being  elected.  He  regretted  the  absence  of  Gov. 
Bouck,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  being  present.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  aUu» 
ded  to  many  distinguished  men  of  our  country, 
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who  ha,l  retired  irom  the  toils  and  bustle  of  { o- 
liiical  life,  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  j ursuits  ol 
agriculture,  and  anii mg  others  he  alluded  to  Ex- 
President  Van  Buren,  who  was  present  at  the 
table,  as  an  invited  guest. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  being  called  upon,  rose  and 
eppressed  his  giatitude  tor  the  res  sect  which  hau 
been  shown  him — first  to  those  who  did  him  the 
honor  to  solicit  his  attendance,  and  next  to  the 
audience,  lor  the  kind  and  cordial  feelings  which 
had  greeted  his  appearance  aioong  theiii. 

He  spoke  higiily  of  the  exhibition  which  he 
had  witnessed  during  the  daj- — and  although  his 
expectations  had  been  highly  raised,  the  reality 
far  exceeded  his  highest  anth  ipations. 

He  alluded  to  his  own  exnerience  for  the  two 
last  years,  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  farm,  and  which  had  proved  to  him 
the  happiest  3 ears  of  his  lile.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  expel  iments  upon  his  larm,  show- 
ing that  he  had  profited  by  the  experience  of 
others,  as  his  farm,  which  two  3’^ears  since  did 
not  produce  a supply  for  his  own  use,  the  pre- 
sen' season  yielded  him  a surplus  of  eighty 
tons  of  hay.  He  closed  with  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks  in  addition,  and  was"  loudly 
cheered  as  he  sat  down. 

Judge  Leland,  of  Steuben  Co.,  followed  with  a 
few  remarks,  in  which  he  spoke  much  in  praise 
of  the  fanner,  and  concluded  by  giving  as  a sen- 
timent— Gov.  Bouck,  It  is  a credit  to  the  Far- 
mers ol  New  York,  that  they  have  otic  among 
them  capable  of  tilling  the  distinguished  office 
of  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Granger,  of  Canandaigua, 
one  ol  the  Ihvorite  .sons  of  Western  New  York 
was  then  called  up. 

Mr.  Granger  rose  amidst  loud  applause.  He 
commenced  by  saying  that  something  probably 
wasexpected  of  him  in  behalf  of  Western  New 
York,  but  he  said  it  could  hardly  be  necessary 
— for  on  looking  around  him  he  saw  all  Western 
New  York  there.  He  alluded  to  the  emotions 
he  felt  on  entering  the  cars  to  find  by  his  side 
the  man  who  raised  first  bushel  vt  wheat  west 
ol  Cayuga  Bridge.  That  man  was  Abner  Bar- 
low,  of  Ontario  Co.,  who  was  present.  Mr. 
Granger  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  ihe  pioneers 
of  Western  New  York,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  sentiment; 

Tile  Pivneers  of  Western  Neio  York. — They 
descended  Irom  Pisgah  to  enjoy  the  promised 

I'he  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was  then  announc- 
ed by  the  President  amid  the  most  enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Mr.  Webster  remarked  that  he  had  made  a 
very  rapid  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet 
with  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York.  He 
came  to  offer  them  the  congratulation  of  a poor 
farmer  of  New  England.  He  had  devoted  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  an  I endeavored  to  make  up  by  application, 
what  he  was  unable  to  do  by  study.  He  spoke 
of  Agriculture  generally,  and  of  its  effects  upon 
society,  and  alter  a few  remarks  in  relation  to 
Western  New  York,  and  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  cariy  home  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  New 
England,  what  he  should  learn  here.  He  closed 
amidst  the  renewed  cheers  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Canada,  next  followed  in 
some  very  playful  remarks,  and  concluded  with 
giving— 

“ The  President  of  the  New  York  Slate  Agricul- 
tural Society'' 

Mr.  Wadsworth  briefly  responded,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Mayor  of  Rochester. 

Thursday,  Sept.  21. 

Another  remarkable  day  has  passed,  and.  we 
hasten  to  record  a brief  account  ot  its  doings. — 
The  Ploughing  Match,  that  holiday  of  the  far- 
mer, which  is  always  ushered  in  with  the  most 
pleasing  emotions,  and  which  more  than  any 
one  thing  contributes  to  improvement  in  the  cul- 
tivation ol  the  soil,  has  this  day  been  held.— The 
streets  leading  to  the  ground  were  thronged  for 
hours  before  the  time  of  commencing  the  trial, 
and  before  11  o’clock,  at  least  five  thousand  per- 


sons were  assembled  to  witness  a trial  ol  skill 
by  thirty -eight  ploughmen,  who  had  with  a zeal 
truly  commendable,  entered  the  lists.  The  in- 
terest taken  b3'  practical  farmers  in  this  part  of 
the  proceedings,  exceeds  ever}'  other  part  of  the 
exhibition.  The  woi  k was  much  of  it  well  done, 
but  we  greatl}'  mistake  the  skill  ol  Oneida  plow- 
men, if  they  cannot  excel  any  work  which  we 
have  seen  to-da}'. — Let  them  challenge  the  State 
next  fall,  and  we  shall  see  who  is  the  best  plow- 
men. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  estimated  at  5000  at  least, 
assembled  on  the  ground  ol  exhibition,  and  li.s- 
tened  to  a most  admirable  address  from  J.  P. 
Beekman,  Esq.,  of  Columbia  Co.,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society.  As  the  address 
will  soon  be  published,  we  iireler  giving  it  to 
our  readers  as  delivered,  rather  than  mar  it  by 
any  sketch  of  our  own. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Mr.  Webster 
would  address  the  audience  alter  Mr.  Beckman’s 
address — but  the  Piesident  of  the  Society  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Webster  was  so  unwell,  as  to 
be  unable  to  appear  upon  the  ground. — Hon  Ex. 
Gov.  Seward  being  on  the  platform,  was  loudly 
called  lor,  and  responded  to  the  call.  He  said, 
last  year,  he  thought  the  farmers  of  Eastern  New 
York  the  most  unreasonable  men  he  had  ever 
known— ia  calling  upon  him,  at  four  days  no- 
tice, to  supply  thf*  place  of  the  mo.st  distinguished 
man  and  ablest  Statesman  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  any  other  country',  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
ol  Massachusetts — but  he  was  constrained  to 
sav,that  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  were 
still  more  unreasonable  in  calling  upon  him, 
without  a moment’s  notice,  to  make  a sacrifice 
of  himself,  and  to  fill  the  place  again  designated 
for  the  same  distinguished  gentleman. 

He  alluded  very  happily  to  agriculture,  its 
importance,  its  tendency  to  peace  and  quiet — 
and  showed  in  a few  bold  sketches,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  farmer,  over  the  men  ol  many  fields 
of  battle  and  carnage. 

He  alluded  also  to  our  larmer  Governor,  of 
Schoharie,  and  rejoiced  most  heartily  to  see  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  pledged  himself  to  stand 
by  him  in  every  effort  to  improve  and  advance 
the  agriculture  of  the  Empire  State.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  distinguished  agriculturist,  the 
Ex  President  Van  Buren,  of  Lindenwold,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Marshfield,  amt  the 
Farmer  of  Ashland,  the  Hon  H.  Clay,  and  said 
where  such  men  were  united,  the  cause  must 
go  forward  and  finally  prevail,  however  they 
might  differ  as  to  Banks  and  Tariffs,  and  matters 
of  that  sort,  which  though  of  importance  inthem- 
seives,  must  all  ot  them  yield  to  this  one  great 
object,  the  imgrovement  of  the  agriculture  of 
our  country.  Gov.  Seward  was  loudly  applauded 
at  the  close  of  his  address. 

The  Ex.  President  and  Gov.  Bouck,  were 
both  called  for,  but  having  left  the  ground  some 
time  previously,  they  were  not  heard,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  large  audience  assembled. 

The  Reports  of  the  several  Committees  were 
then  read,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 


DRYING  FRUITS. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  drying  fruits,  parti- 
cularly apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  the  like,  a 
few  directions  for  the  successful  performance  of 
this  highly  useful  operation,  may  not  be  alto- 
gether uninteresting  to  some  ol  our  readers. — 
The  perfection  of  the  process  consists  in  taking 
ripe  fruit  whose  flavor  and  body  have  come  to 
full  maturity,  and  then  dry  it  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent decomposition,  without  injury  to  any  of  its 
natural  qualities.  Peaches  are  too  often  gather- 
ed and  dried  before  they  are  ripe;  because  it  is 
less  troublesome,  and  the  product  is  much  larger; 
although  such  fruit  is  little  better  than  bits  of 
dried  sole  leather.  In  order  to  dry  fruit  success- 
fully, it  is  well  to  know  something  of  its  chemi- 
cal nature.  All  fruit  contains  water  in  two  dis- 
tinct states.  In  one,  water  forms  a part  of,  the 
other  it  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  element  in 
its  juices.  A gentle  heat  drives  off  a good  por- 
tion ol  the  latter  by  evaporation,  without  af- 


lectiati  the  former  in  the  slightest  degree.  If, 
liuwever,  the  temperatme  is  raised  above  89  or 
90  degrees,  the  organization  ot  the  fruit  under- 
goes a change,  and  weobiaina  product  more  or 
! less  altered,  accoiding  to  the  intensity  ol  the 
j heat  applied.  In  this  way  dried  fruit  is  often 
seriously  injured.  It  matters  not  whether  fruit 
I be  dried  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  or  by  artifi- 
! ciai  beat,  provided  the  temperature  is  not  raised 
too  high  when  artificial  heat  is  employed.  In 
drying  plums  and  some  other  iruits  whole,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  incision  into  the  rind  tq 
promote  evaporation.  In  France,  very  acid 
fruits,  afier  they  are  partly  dried,  are  }^ut  into 
warm  veak  le}',  until  their  surface  becomes 
wrinkled,  when  they  are  washed  clean  and  the 
process  of  drying  compleieil.  This  is  done  to 
remove  the  excessive  acidity  of  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  acid  Iruits. 

I'o  preserv'e  apples  and  other  fruits  fresh,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  them  up  in  tight  ca.ses,  and  in 
some  dry  material  that  will  prevent  their  com- 
I ing'  in  contact,  which  makes  tiie  pressure  oi 
j their  weight  appl}'  to  the  whole  suitirce,  instead 
ot  to  tne  small  points  of  contact  when  apples 
j are  laid  one  on  top  of  another. — Buffalo  Auv. 

I Things  that  have  been  seen. — A writer  in 
j the  Prairie  Farmer  has  seen  some  curious 
j things.  We  select  ihe  following: 

I I have  seen  farmers  that  went  to  the  store  oft- 
ener  than  they  went  to  mill. 

I I have  seen  a tanners  wile  take  the  last 
; twenty  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  granary  to 
j purchase  a new  dress,  when  her  husband  at  the 
same  time  had  an  execution  standing  against 
him. 

I have  seen  farmers  that  could  go  twenty  miles 
to  a political  meeting,  but  would  not  go’ five  to 
an  agricubural  one. 

I have  seen  faimers  that  had  but  little  except 
“dog  fence,”  but  I could  not  see  that  they  had 
better  crops  than  those  that  had  good  rail  or 
board  fence. 

I have  seen  farmers  that  burned  their  straw 
when  threshing  their  grain  in  the  fall,  and  go 
begging  the  same  article  before  spring  to  keep 
their  stock  alive. 

I have  seen  a farmer  that  travelle'  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles  in  the  course  of  a year  to 
use  his  neighbors  grindstone,  \\  hen  two  days’ 
labor  would  purchase  one  that  would  last  ten 
years. 

I have  seen  young  men  that  could  pay  ten 
dollars  tor  a “spree,”  that  would  not  pay  one 
dollar  for  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

I have  seen  a mother  that  called  her  child  a 
“brat”  in  the  cradle,  and  in  two  j'ears  the  child 
called  her  a harder  name. 

1 have  seen  a farmer  in  Illinois  that  cut  down 
thrilly  saplings  in  his  door  }'ard,  and  then  set 
out  others  in  their  place  that  would  require  ten 
years  growth  ere  they  would  present  the  same 
beautiful  appearance. 

1 have  seen  farmers  that  would  cany  their 
produce  fify  miles  to  market,  when  the}'  could 
sell  it  at  their  own  doors  for  the  same  price. 

I have  seen  many  fanners  that  would  drink 
slough  water  and  have  the  ague  six  months, 
when  four  days  labor  would  dig  a good  well, 

I have  seen  farmers’  daughters  that  were 
"very  accomplished"  in  every  thing  except  card- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  churning, 
making  cheese,  cooking,  &c. 


To  PREVENT  W'ORMS  AND  BUGS  FROM  DES- 
TROYING c.iBBAGEs. — Mr.  William  Putnam,  of 
Methuen,  tells  us  he  soaks  his  cabbage  seed  in 
brimstone  and  soot  to  keep  the  worms  from  the 
roots.  He  says  that  he  has  good  cabbages  when 
others  have  nothing  but  pork  for  the  boiler.  He 
says  any  one  can  raise  the  Early  York,  but  it  re- 
quires more  atlenlion  to  raise  the  Drumhead. 

He  recommends  coal-du.'^t  for  vines  of  all 
kinds — even  cinders  from  the  forge  where  sea- 
coal  is  burned.  He  spreads  his  coal-dust  on  the 
ground,  and  he  says  the  squash  bug  and  the  yel- 
low bug  are  so  much  otiended  with  such  pro- 
ceedings that  they  fly  away. — Mass.  Plowman. 
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PLANTERS’  CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMHER,  OC- 
TOBER AND  NOVE.HBER 

The  work  ol  each  is  almost  the  same;  pii  k- 
ing  cotton,  ginning,  pressing  and  hau  ing,  with 
a continuance  oi  the  same;  pick  cotton  cltan, 
notrasa  at  all  admissible;  go  in  I'or  quality,  ra- 
the;' tlian  quantit}' — one  bale  of  iineb,  handled 
cotton  may  bring  you  ;$40,  but  a baie  of  trashy, 
dirty,  cut  and  twist,  will  not  over  2j  or  28. — 
Don’t  attempt  to  gin  over  two  bales  a day  on  a 
50  saw  gin,  let  your  mules  lake  a steady,  slow 
gait;  quick  work  suited  flush  times — but,  earn- 
estly, rapid  motion  must  break  the  fibre  and  cut 
it;  -whereas  slow,  regular  and  steady  motion 
must  pull  it  ofiT  the  seed — the  gin  really  only 
draws  the  staple  off  the  seed.  In  pressing,  put 
in  420  to  430  pounds  in  a bale,  run  screw  well 
home,  and  cover  ever}'  particle  of  cotton,  sew 
sides  and  ends  neatly,  in  the  press  if  you  can; 
put  on  not  less  than  seven  ropes,  eight  is  mor  ■ 
common;  draw  rope  tight  with  a windlass  at- 
tached to  press,  which  many  have  not,  an.i  lie 
hard,  so  the  rope  will  hold  bale  as  near  size  as 
possible. 

In  September  or  October,  you  would  do  well 
to  stop  hands  enough  to  plow  in  your  Egyptian 
oats,  rye  and  wheat;  sow  ot  oats  ]|  to  2 bu.'-h- 
els;  rye,  H bushels;  of  wheat,  2 bushels  per 
acre;  sow  grass  seeds  either  of  these  two  months. 
Your  grain  fields  should  be  to  themselves,  so  as 
to  admit  pasturing  down  if  too  luxuriant. 

Rather  than  pick  cotton  while  wet  from  rain, 
you  would  do  better  to  continue  your  repairs, 
putting  down  woods  pastures,  and  such  like,  it 
is  not  only  very  troublesome  to  dry  Cv)lton,  but 
the  dirt  and  leaf  becomes  attached  and  stains 
the  cotton;  and  it  not  uufrequeiUly  happens, 
quantities  of  cotton  are  kept  wet  by  cloudy, 
rainy  weather  in  September,  that  sprouts  the 
seed,  and  injures  cotton  materially.  A tew  of 
these  wet  days  can  be  employed  in  housing 
corn,  gathering  peas — corn,  if  wet;  by  scatter- 
ing in  gin  house,  they  will  d:y.  Save  pump- 
kins for  winter  eating  and  feeding. 

It  is  rather  injurious  to  land,  or  rather  it  lakes 
away  from  land  an  excellent  good,  but  if  scarce 
of  provender,  cut  up  pea  vines,  lei  them  lie  one 
day,  then  throw  up  into  small,  but  high,  heaps 
for  one  day  more,  then  haul  up  and  pack  away; 
— a layer  of  oats,  wheat  or  rye  straw,  a layer  of 
lime,  with  a little  salt  sprinkled  over  the  vines, 
and  so  on;  give  the  Madam  enough  of  this,  and 
I guarantee  she  wdll  give  you  fine,  rich  butter 
and  milk  in  quantities.  If  a plow  or  two  were 
started,  all  the  better,  though  it  were  the  best  po- 
licy to  get  out  cotton  when  weather  is  fine  and 
season  favorable. — Soutkicesfern  Farmer. 


pursue  their  respective  meihodsl  If  Mr.  Wil 
liains  produced  on  20  acres  GOO  bushels  ol 
wheat,  he  would  upon  100  acres  of  the  sane 
.sort  of  land,  with  the  same  sort  of  ireaimer.i, 
have  pi'utluced,  inevitably,  3lX)0  bushels;  anu  i; 
he  produced  thiily  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre 
this  year,  will  he  not,  under  like  circumstances, 
satrier  a similar  harvest  next  year,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next'.' 

Let  not  the  farmer  neglect  to  soak  his  seed  in 
strong  brine  and  then  roll  it  in  lime.  This  is 
always  done  in  England.  Many  believe  it  wil' 
prevent  rust,  although  it  seems  to  have  failed  in 
some  instances  in  this  region.  At  all  events 
the  washing  will  get  out  the  bad  wheat,  and 
make  the  seed  sprout  and  grow  off  more  rapidly, 
and  the  salt  and  lime  will  act  as  manure. 

L<ru:sville  Jonrnal. 


A LAST  WORD  ON  WHEAT. 

Let  no  one  henceforth  assert  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  uncertain.  There  are  soils  and  latitudes 
better  adapted  to  its  cultivation  than  others,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  other  crops,  but  it  is  really 
as  certain  a crop  as  any  other.  Why  should  it 
not  be,  since  its  cultivation  dates  back  to  the 
commencement  of  man’s  history?  In  England 
there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  wheat  crop,  ex- 
cept -what  is  occasioned  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
tlie  seasons,  and  so  it  is  in  this  country  with 
those  that  pursue  the  English  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting it.  Why  did  Wra.  C.  Williams,  in  this 
neighborhood,  reap  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre 
this  year,  while  the  wheat  of  the  majority  of 
Kentucky  cultivators  was  not  worth  the  reap- 
ing at  all?  He  sowed  early,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  upon  a rich  clover- 
lea,  plowed  8 to  10  inches  deep,  well  harrowed 
and  rolled,  and  laid  off  into  beds  of  9 feet  width, 
with  deep  water  furrows.  TVrey  sowed  late,  a 
bushel  to  an  acre,  upon  worn-out  land,  and 
scratched  the  surface*  with  the  plow;  so  that 
much  of  the  seed  did  not  come  up,  much  that 
came  up  was  winter-killed,  and  what  remained 
in  the  spring  was  smothered  by  grass  and  weeds. 
Since  the  laws  of  nature  are  invariable — since 
like  effects  are  certain  to  follow  like  causes,  who 
can  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams  will  always  have 
a good  wheat  crop,  or  that  his  careless  lellow 
citizens  will  always  have  bad  ones,  while  both 


RHUBAKB. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  leaders  this  de- 
lightful vegetable,  which  has  been  too  long  ne- 
glected by  our  horticulturists  and  farmers.  For 
tails  and  pies,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it; 
besides  we  have  it  at  a season  of  the  year  w’hen 
other  substances,  lor  that  pur[io.se,  are  scarce 
and  not  to  be  had.  It  is  far  preferable  for  such 
culinary  purposes  to  the  goose-berry  or  currant, 
and  it  is  so  prolific  in  its  growth  that  a dozen,  or 
a dozen  and  a half  of  plants  is  sufficient  lor  a 
family.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  called  the 
gianL,  the  leaf  stalks  of  which  we  have  seen  as 
large  round  as  a man  s wrist,  but  they  are  not  so 
early  as  the  common  kind,  nor  is  the  flavor  as 
delicate.  In  addition  to  their  value  as  a des- 
sert, they  are  said  to  have  powerful  medicinal 
qualities,  particularly  in  those  disfessing  affec- 
liuns  of  the  bowels,  which  so  afflict  our  chil- 
dren, and  carry  them  off  by  hundreds  each  sum- 
m r.  No  head  of  a family  who  regards  the 
health  of  his  oflspring,  should  be  without  some 
dozen  ot  plants  in  his  garden. 

The  time  of  sowing  the  seed  is  in  November, 
and  the  lollowing  directions  for  its  culture,  we 
copy  trom  Thorbum’s  catalogue. 

“Sow  in  a rich,  dry,  sandy  loam,  about  three- 
tourihs  ol  an  inch  deep,  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  juissible,  (if  done  in  November  they  will  ve- 
getate in  spring  with  more  certainty;)  when  the 
younger  plants  appear,  keep  them  Jfee  from 
weeds;  if  the  weathei  be  dry,  water  then,  fre- 
quently, though  with  little  at  a time;  and  be 
very  careful  to  protect  them  from  the  midday 
sun,  till  they  get  tolerably  strong,  for  if  exposed 
tully  toil  during  their  infant  state,  few' will  es- 
cape destruction.  A wide  ’ooard  placed  side- 
w'ise  on  the  south  side,  projecting  over  the  plants 
a little,  will  serve  this  purpose  efieclually,  •wdth- 
out  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  circu- 
lating air.  The  first  season  is  their  critical  pe- 
riod; having  survived  that,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  In  November,  the  leaves  having  decayed, 
cover  the  crowns  ot  the  plants  two  inches  deep 
with  earth  from  the  intervals.  In  April,  strip 
off  the  covering  till  you  see  the  tops  of  the 
plants;  give  all  the  ground  a slight  digging; 
dress  it  neatly,  keep  the  beds  well  hoed,  and  al- 
ways free  from  weeds.  It  is  much  better  to 
propagate  by  slips  from  the  cld  roots  in  the 
spring  months.  The  seed  start  very  readily  it 
sown  in  the  autumn,  but  vegetates  rather  slow'- 
ly  in  the  spring.  The  flower  stalks  should  ne- 
ver be  suffered  to  run  to  flow'er,  but  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  arise.” 

It  is  the  stem  of  the  leaf  from  which  the  tarts 
are  made,  and  in  taking  the  stalks,  remove  a lit- 
tle earth  and  bend  down  the  leaf  you  would  re- 
move. slip  it  off  from  the  crowm,  w'ithout  break- 
ing or  using  the  knife.  The  stalks  are  fit  to  use 
when  the  leaf  is  half  expanded;  but  a larger 
produce  is  obtained  by  letting  them  remain  till 
in  full  expansion. 

As  some  ot  our  readers  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  cooking  this  vegetable, 
w’e  will  give  the  lolloiving,  to  the  goodness  of 
which  w'e  can  testify. 

Wipe  the  stalks  with  a dry  cloth;  peel  and 
cut  them  into  small  pieces;  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them, 


and  when  scalding  hot.  drain  off  the  water,  pu 
in  sufficient  sugar  to  sw-eten,  and  sie  v them 
gently  tor  a few  moments;  stir  in  some  butter, 
and  such  kind  of  spice  as  is  agreealfe;  cover 
the  plate  with  paste,  and  put  in  the  pieparaiion, 
and  cover  with  paste  as  for  an  apple  pie,  and 
and  bake  in  the  usual  manner. 

Another  method  is  to  ‘‘i.eel  and  wash  one  or 
two  dt-zen  .sticks  of  Rhubarb;  pul  them  in  a 
slew-pan  with  the  peel  ot  a lemon,  a bit  of  cin- 
namon, two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar 
as  will  sweeten  it,  set  it  over  a fire,  and  leduce 
it  to  a marmalade— pass  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
then  add  the  peel  of  a lemon,  and  halt  a nut. 
meg  grated,  a quarter  ot  a pound  of  good  but. 
ter,  and  the  yolks  of  tour  eggs,  and  one  white, 
and  mix  all  well  together;  line  a pie  dish  that 
will  just  contain  it,  with  a good  puff  paste,  put 
the  mixture  in  and  hake  half  an  hour. 

Ctntrol  N.  Y.  Farmer. 


WATUkY  POTATOnS. 

Watery  potatoe.s.  or  those  in  which  carbon 
do  snot  abound,  are  always  deficient  in  nutri- 
tive qualities,  w Inch  depend  on  the  presence  of 
carbon,  i ne  latter  cannot  exist  in  just  propor- 
tion independently  of  proper  light  and  beat. 
Hence  potatoes  grown  in  an  orchard  are  never 
good;  the  light  and  oxygen  which  should  act 
upon  them,  are  inteicepted  by  the  leaves  of  the 
various  truit  trees;  the  deleterious  portion  ol 
the  carbon,  whiclt  the  light  and  oxygen  would 
liave  carried  ofl,  mixes  with  the  watery  panicles 
ot  the  vegetable,  and  ii  becomes  not  only  defi- 
cient in  nutriment,  but  absolutely  unwholesome. 

TO  mark  yeast. 

Take  tw’o  middling  sized  boiled  potatoes,  mash 
and  add  a pint  of  boiling  water  and  two  lable- 
spoorislul  of  brown  sugar.  One  pint  of  hot  wa- 
ter should  be  applied  to  every  halt  pint  of  the 
compound.  Hot  water  is  better  in  vvaim  wea- 
ther. Thisyeast  being  made  without  flour,  will 
keep  longer,  and  is  said  to  be  much  better  than 
ai.y  other. 

TO  PRESEPtVE  HAMS  FROM  FLIES. 

For  several  years  we  have  preserved  our 
hams  in  charcoal ; we  lay  the  hams  down  in  a 
barrel,  pounding  the  charcoal,  and  placing  it 
betw'een  the  hams,  d he  meat  keeps  entirely 
sweet.  Flies  never  touch  the  meat. 

CIRCLING. 

Experience  and  reflection  have  convinced  us 
that  to  circle  our  lands  to  a perfect  level,  is  not 
the  most  advaniageous  way  of  preventing  wash- 
ing. It  may  do  for  light  rains,  but  when  such 
torrents  pour  down  as  we  sometimes  have,  the 
circling  on  tliis  plan  is  rather  an  injury  than  an 
improvement — every  row  gets  full  of  standing 
water — some  part  of  the  bed  will  be  a little 
lower  than  the  balance — the  water  will  begin  to 
run  over  at  that  part  of  the  bed  immediately  be- 
low; it  soon  wears  through  that,  and  thus 
makes  a wide  torient,.  carrying  away  whole 
acres  of  the  loose  soil,  or  working  out  a gully 
not  easily  again  filled  up.  A better  plan,  we 
are  now  convinced,  is  that  followed  in  Virginia 
and  other  Stales,  ot  grading  the  rows,  not  to  a 
perfect  level,  but  to  such  a slope  as  will  pass  off 
the  water  in  a current  sufficient  to  enable  each 
row  to  carry  off  its  w'ater  without  overflowing, 
yet  not  so  rapid  as  to  wash.  At  the  ends  ol  the 
rows  the  walermay  be  either  passed  through  the 
fence,  out  pt  the  field  from  each  row  separately, 
or  collected  in  a ditch,  and  pa.ssed  off  together. 

Southern  Agr  indturiat. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Those  who  wish  early 
and  large  asparagus  in  the  Spring,  will  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  some  at  ention  to  their  beds  in 
the  Fall. 

It  is  best  not  to  permit  grass  or  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  bed  durir-g  the  summer,  but  very  few  gar- 
deners  are  careful  to  prevent  this.  It  is  important 
however,  early  in  the  Fall,  to  clear  the  bed  en- 
tirely of  the  old  asparagus,  weeds,  grass,  &e. 
(Some  writers  recommend  that  these  be  burned 
as  they  stand  on  the  bed,)  and  then  cover  the 
whole*  surface  with  a thick  coal  of  stable  or  cow- 
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pen  manure.  Cotlon  seed  is  sard  to  be  still  bet- 
ter. The  winter  rains  passing  through  thi.s  coat 
of  manure,  carries  much  of  its  feitilizing  proper- 
ties down  to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus,  while  at 
the  same  time,  it  protects  the  bed  in  a great  de- 
gree from  cold,  and  thus  tends  to  hasten  forward 
the  shoots  in  the  Spring.  Early  in  the  Spring, 
this  coat  of  manure  should  be  caretully  scraped 
oft,  and  salt  sown  freely  over  the  bed,  .say  a half 
busnel  totliirtv  feet  square. 

We  have  tried  this  method  two  years,  an  ! c.an 
spe.ak  coi.fidenflv  of  its  results. — Co.  Plnnlrr. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1843. 


Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
'Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

AGRICULUTURAL  FAIR. 

With  the  hope  that  it  may  excite  among 
Southern  planters  a spirit  ot  emulation,  we 
have  transferred  to  our  columns  an  account  ol 
the  great  State  Agricultural  Fair  of  New  York, 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  ot  our  read- 
ers. We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
given  some  of  the  speeches  of  the  distinguished 
guests,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  forego  that  pleasure. 

We  have  Irom,  time  to  time,  briefly  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  the  im- 
portance of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  im- 
mense benefits  which  they  confer  upon  the 
country,  both  in  the  improvement  of  the  system 
of  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  increased 
production  of  labor,  but  we  know  not  that  we 
could  enforce  these  truths  by  any  argument  so 
powerful,  as  the  spirited  sketch  which  we  copy 
of  this  fair.  That  improvements  in  agriculture, 
like  every  other  department  of  trade  or  business, 
can  be  advanced  more  rapidly  by  an  association 
of  men,  uniting  and  concentrating  the  force  and 
power  ol  their  intellects  and  experience  to  the 
attainment  of  the  great  end,  it  seems  to  our 
mind,  is  a truth  so  palpable  as  not  to  require 
argument.  It  is,  therefore,  strange,  passing 
strange,  to  us,  that  while  men  unite  and  form 
associations  and  clubs  for  the  accomplishment 
of  objects  of  much  less  importance  lo  the  w-ell 
being  of  society  than  the  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, they  should  seem  so  reluctant  to  enter 
into  an  association  for  the  attainment  of  an  ob- 
ject of  such  paramount  importance  to  every 
class  of  society.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no 
good  and  sufficient  reason  ofiered  for  such  a po- 
sitive neglect  of  duty.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
by  any  rational  man,  that  the  great  objects  of 
creation  are  answered,  if  we  sit  down  quietly 
and  attempt  nj  improvement  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  in  whatever  department  it  may  be  our 
lot  to  labor.  How,  then,  shall  we  answer  to 
ourselves,  and  particularly  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  if  we  permit,  by  our  remissness,  the  im- 


portant science  of  agri  u t ne  to  retrogade, 
while  the  march  of  every  thing  else  is  onward? 
We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  such  an  omis- 

on  of  duty — a duty  alike  prompted  by  our  own 
interests  as  the  high  behests  of  creation.  Buj 
we  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  for, 
as  the  labors  of  an  editor  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  a horse  in  a gin,  we  shall  conlinue  to 
urge  it,  until  we  succeed  in  arousing  among  our 
planters  a spirit  for  imp»'ovement,  or  abandon 
the  cau.se  in  hopeless  despair.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
noble  cau.se — one  worthy  to  engage  the  highesj 
talents  in  the  land — and  should  excite  to  a com- 
mon effort  every  philanthropist. 

The  American  Agrtcui.turist’s  Almanac 
FOR  1844. — We  are  indebted  for  a copy  of  this 
work,  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  w'hich  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
American  Farmer: — “Besides  the  astronomical 
matter  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  this  contains 
Northern  and  Southern  Calenders  for  the  farm- 
er, planter  and  gardener;  an  interesting  essay 
on  lightning  rods,  a cut  of  a permanent  fixture 
for  stacking  grain,  such  as  is  used  in  England, 
and  a very  interesting  description  thereof;  inter- 
esting papers  on  several  varieties  of  sheep,  il- 
lustrated by  engravings  so  true  to  life  that  any 
one  who  may  have  seen  them  could  identify  the 
live  animals  at  any  distance  of  time;  a paper 
on  hoeing  crops  in  dry  w'eather,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  Dorking  fowls,  which  is  also 
illustrated  by  a very  spirited  cut,  representing 
a rooster  proudly  strutting  between  a brace  of 
hens.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  en- 
terprise and  talents  of  its  editor;  but  why  need 
we  say  this,  having  already  told  the  reader  that 
it  is  by  A.  B.  Allen.” 

From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Planter. 

Mr.  Editor.  —In  the  various  e.ssays  on  plant* 
ing,  manuring,  and  working  short  cotton,  we 
find  nothing  relative  to  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket; to  make  a great  many  bales  seems  to  be  the 
great  desideratum,  without  regard  to  price,  ex- 
cept as  a general  market  value.  This  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  The  advantages  of  good  seeds, 
and  an  improved  soil,  may  not  be  of  so  much 
pecuniary  importance  as  the  manner  in  which 
cotton  is  machined  and  put  up  for  sale.  An  im- 
perfect gin,  or  ignorance  of  its  operation,  may 
diminish  one’s  income  more  than  “rust,”  or  the 
“nocturnal  gale” — may  take  from  the  energetic 
and  persevering  planter  all  the  just  reward  of 
his  extra  industry,  and  leave  him  at  last  with  not 
more  dollars  in  his  pocket,  after  his  crop  is  sold, 
than  his  less  inaustrious,  but  more  careful 
neighbor. 

The  present  low  price  of  cotton  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  quantity  made.  So  long  as  the  sup- 
ply was  limited,  the  speculator  and  manufactu- 
rer regulated  the  price;  ihe  one  holding  heavy 
stocks  on  hand,  without  fear  of  depreciation,  the 
other  “ milling”  it  ahead  of  the  immediate  de- 
mand, certain  of  an  ultimate  sale,  at  a remune- 
rating price. 

It  is  not  so  now.  The  speculator  fears  the  in- 
creasing production.  The  manufacturer,  from 
the  supply  being  greater  than  the  demand  for 
light  cottoni,  is  forced  to  consume  his  stock  in 
the  heaviest  articles.  Bagging,  rope,  negro- 
cloth — all  consuming  pounds  to  the  yard,  instead 
of  a pound  making  yards.  This  fact  will  go  far 
towards  making  the  quality  of  the  staple,  and  its 
prepai  ation  for  market,  a matter  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  smallest  possible  difference  in 
the  “sample,”  may  condemn  a man’s  ci  op  to  be 
worked  up  in  a less  estimated  and  less  priced 


labi  le,  and  cause  a difieiencc  in  fa- 

vor of  the  buyer,  of  almost  incalculable  amount; 
and  in  pn  oi  of  the  paradox,  (if  .so  it  is,)  I refer 
you  to  any  merchant,  who  will  tell  you  that 
“ coarse  articles  bear  the  best  profit.”  Pray,  at 
whose  cost  is  the  profit  made?  the  producer,  cer- 
tainly, and  in  two  ways;  first,  sir,  to  you  I say, 
you  have  lost  more  by  carelessness  than  you 
have  made  by  hard  work,  and  it  will  bear  de- 
monstration. By  hard  work  you  have  made  an 
addition  to  your  crop  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  By  negligence  you  have  lost  one  cent  in 
the  pound  ol  your  crop.  Suppose  you  raise  600 
lbs.  per  acre  in  the  seed — 

600  lbs  nett  (at  33  lbs.  per.  100  of  seeed,) 

198  lbs.  at  6 cents,  ...  ^lO  88 
Not  manured,  500  lbs.  nett  (at  33  lbs.  per. 

100  of  seed,)  165  lbs.  at  7 cents,  - 1155 


In  favor  of  carefulness,  - - - 57 


And,  sir,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
time  lost  ginning,  packing,  additional  expense 
of  bagging,  ro;  e,  freight,  hauling,  &c.,  the  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  careful  man  over  the 
pushing,  but  careless  planter,  is  increased. 

Farming,  at  best,  is  a laborious  business;  yet 
the  soil,  giateful  for  the  attention  paid  it,  pays 
well  for  the  labor;  and  when  every  branch  of 
farming  is  pu.shed,  and  carefully  attended  to, 
although  the  land  may  be  poor,  the  owner  will 
“do  well.”  I read  a sentiment  under  the  signa- 
ture of  “ Farmington,”  that  ^deserves  the  consi- 
deration of  all  who  have  poor  land,  and  should 
be  well  examined  by  those  w'ho  have  rich  soils. 
He  says  “ he  has  rarely  seen  planters  improve 
their  condition  fastest  on  rich  soiis,  but  rather  on 
the  poor  and  unproductive.”  The  observation 
is  true,  and,  t!;e  cause  so  plain,  as  not  to  need  a 
reason.  And,  Mr.  Edit.-r,  unless  you  can  con- 
vince your  readers  that  if  they  do  not  get  out 
their  cotton  neat  and  clean,  have  good  gins  and 
machinery,  as  well  as  rich  land,  they  will  con- 
trive to  “ live  as  their  fathers.” 

At  some  future  time,  1 may  scribble  a notion 
or  so  about  the  wodus  operandi  o\  ginning,  and 
describe  the  gin,  and  machinery  to  run  it.  With 
this  threat,  and  the  wish  that  some  man  may  be 
profiled  by  my  cogitations,  1 remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Darlington. 


From  the  Temperance  Advocate. 

TOPPING  COTTON. 

Mr.  Editor — Allow  me  a small  place  in  your 
worthy  agricultural  Advocate,  to  submit  to  your 
readers  facts,  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  as  to  the  utility  ot  topping  cotton. 
The  practice  of  topping  cotton  has  been  tho- 
roughly investigated  by  me,  and  I have  found 
that  cotton  topped  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
August,  will  make  about  one  fifth  more  than  it 
would  if  left  in  a natural  state.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  planters  to  top  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  last  of  July,  and  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  present  growing 
crop  as  to  the  utility  of  this  practice. 

I have  found  by  topping  cotton  it  will  prevent 
it  in  a great  degree  from  shedding  its  offers; 
this  I have  noticed  this  season,  as  it  has  been 
very  wet  with  us.  Cotton  has  generally  shed  its 
offers  in  the  fields  of  my  neighbors  who  have 
neglected  the  topping  of  it. 

Now,  I would  say  to  those  planters  who  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  the  plan  of  topping  cotton  to 
try  it  for  one  year  as  an  experiment,  and  I /eel 
convinced  they  will  follow  it  afterwards. 

O Pix. 

Darlington,  Aug.  20,  1843. 


"If  common  salt  be  put  into  water,  when 
washing  cabbages  or  greens  preparatory  to 
cooking  them,  the  snails,  slugs,  worms,  &e., 
will  come  out  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  tba 
they  need  not  be  boiled  with  the  vegetables.  It 
is  impossible  to  wash  them  out,  except  cabba- 
ges be  taken  to  pieces,  and  people  generally  like 
to  have  the  vegetables  served  up  who  e. 
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THE  FARMER’S  LIFE. 

I love  the  farmer’s  quiet  life — 

His  peaceful  home,  devoid  of  strife, 

With  gay  contentment  bless’d. 

I love  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 

Which  peace,  and  joy,  and  love  impart 

Around  his  tranquil  rest. 

I I ive  the  bloomy  hills  and  dales. 

Their  healthful  winds,  their  odorous  gales, 
Untainted  with  disease: — 

I love  the  tales,  and  legends  old, 

By  white-haired  sires  at  twilight  told, 

’Mid  scenes  of  shadowy  ease. 

I love  the  labor  and  the  toil. 

Which  clothe  with  beauty  Freeaom’s  soil. 
Where  tyrant  never  trod! 

And  when  each  task  from  turmoil  free, 

Great  God,  is  sanctified  by  thee, 

And  consecrates  the  soil. 

I love  the  scenes  of  social  mirth. 

Which  brighten  around  his  evening  hearth, 
VVith  joy  unmix’d,  replete; — 

Where  friendship’s  smue,  and  love’s  sly  leer, 
Are  seen  thro’  joy’s  transparent  tear, 

And  true  friends  only  meet. 

I love  whate’er  the  season  bring— 

The  flowers  that  blush—  the  birds  that  sing — 
Eve’s  low  Eolean  breeze; — 

The  vernal  smiles — the  summer’s  charms, — 
The  autumn’s  fruits — and  winter’s  storms, 
All  cha.m  in  their  degree. 


Honesty. — That  “honesty  is  the  best  policy,” 
was  illustrated  some  years  since  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  related  by  the  Rochester 
Democrat.  A lad  was  proceeding  to  an  uncle’s 
to  petition  him  lor  aid  for  his  sick  mother  and 
her  children,  when  he  tound  a wallet  containing 
filty  dollars.  The  aid  was  refused,  and  the  di.s- 
tres.sed  family  was  pinched  with  want.  The 
boy  revealed  his  fortune  to  his  mother,  but  ex- 
pressed a doubt  about  using  any  portion  c l the 
money.  His  motiier  confirmed  his  good  resolu- 
tion—the  pocket  book  was  advertised,  and  the 
owner  found.  Being  a man  ol  wealth,  and  uni- 
ting with  that  a generous  heart,  upon  learning 
the  condition  of  the  family,  he  presented  the 
fifty  dollars  to  the  sick  woman,  and  took  the  boy 
into  his  service,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  merchants  in  the  State  of  Ohio. — 
Honesty  always  brings  its  reward^to  the  mind, 
if  not  to  the  pocket. 


SOWING  WHEAT. 

1.  Tims  of  Sowing. — Nine  times  out  of  ten 
wheat  sown  early,  say  by  the  last  of  September, 
or  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October,  is.  better 
than  the  late  sowing.  When  sown  early,  the 
foots  have  time  to  grow  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
the  plants  are  in  little  or  no  danger  ol  being  fro- 
zen out  in  the  winter.  May  wheat  may  be  sown 
* little  later,  but  other  varieties  sown  late  will 
not  only  be  apt  to  freeze  out,  but  ten  chances  to 
one  if  the  rust  does  not  destroy  it  before  ri- 
pening. 

2.  Preparation  of  Land. — Clay  soil,  with  a 
good  coat  of  vegetable  or  animal  deposits  is 
best  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  the  land 
should  be  broken  deep,  then  sow  from  a bushel 
to  a bushel  aud  a half  to  the  acre,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  land,  and  plow  it  in  lightly. 
Soiiie  good  fariiiers  finish  seeding,  by  harrow- 
ing or  brushing  and  rolling,  but  if  the  land  is 
tolerably  smooth,  the  plowing  is  all  sufficient, 
and  in  some  cases,  bast. 

3.  Preparntwn  of  Seed. — Wheat  should  be 
waslied  before  sowing  and  all  defective  grains 
separated,  and  there  are  many  solutions  in 
which  farmers  recommend  the  wheat  to  be  soak- 
ed to  prevent  smut,  and  other  diseases,  but  as 
our  experience  has  demonstrated  nothing  satis- 
factory on  this  subject,  we  have,  at  present,  no- 
thing to  recommend. 

Good  seed,  good  preparation  ot  land,  strong 
soil,  and  careful  putting  in  at  the  proper  season, 
will  insure  a good  crop— rnothing  else  will. 

Tenn.  Agriculturist. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Hingham,  has 
given  renewed  energy  to  a decaying  apple  tree, 
nearly  200  years  old,  by  raising  a bank  of  earth, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  around  the  trunk. 


AUGtUSTA  MARKET. 

Cotton — The  receipts  of  Cotton  are  now  g t- 
ting  on  our  usual  fall  scale.  The  accounts  per 
the  Acar'ia  h:  s caused  a decline  in  prices  of  at 
least  half  a cent  per  pound  on  all  qualities. — 
We  quote  o 8 cents  as  extremes  of  the 

market. 

[ \Ve  refer  to  the  quotations  below  lor  the  val- 
ue ot  thediffeieut  articles  of  groceries  require.1 
by  our  planters.] 

Money — Central  Bank  notes  8 ® 10  ^ cent 
discount.  State  6 ^ Bonds  72  & 75. 

AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Bagging,  Hemp 

(d) 

20 

Tow 

..  “ 15 

(® 

18 

Bale  Rope 

...lb.  6 

(a> 

10 

Bacon,  Hog  Round 

...  “ 5 

6i 

Hams 

a 

(3) 

10 

Shoulders 

...  “ 5 

(3 

7 

Sides 

...  “ 6 

(3 

8 

Coffee,  Green  prime  Cuba,.  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Oi dinary  to  Good...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

St.  Domingo 

, “ 7 

(3 

9 

Rio 

“ 9 

(3 

10 

Laguira 

. ..  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Porto  Rico 

...  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Java 

...  “ 11 

(3 

14 

Corn 

bush.  37i  r® 

50 

Flour,  Canal 

..bbl.  5 75 

(3 

6 50 

Baltimore 

. . “ none. 

Western 

. . “ none. 

Country 

“ 4 00 

(3 

5 50 

Feathers 

. . lb.  23 

(3 

25 

Iron,  Russia 

.cwt.  5 00 

(3 

5 50 

Swedes,  assorted. . . 

..  “ 4 50 

(3 

5 00 

Hoop 

“ 7 00 

(3 

800 

Sheet 

..  “ 7 00 

(3 

8 00 

Nail  Rods 

“ 7 00 

(3 

8 00 

Le.vtuer,  Sole 

...lb.  23 

(3 

28 

U pper 

(3 

2 00 

Cclf  Skins.... 

.doz.  18  00 

(3  36  00 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans. . . 

..gal.  31 

<3 

35 

Havana 

. . “ 22 

(3 

28 

Nails..., ....  

7 

Oats 

bush.  37i  r® 

50 

Peas 

40 

(3 

50 

Sugar,  New  Orleans 

...lb.  e 

13 

91 

Havana,  white... 

11 

(3 

12 

“ brown.  . 

...  “ 7 

(3 

8 

Muscovado 

7 

(3 

9 

St.  Croix 

. ..  “ 8 

(3 

11 

Porto  Rico 

...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

Lump 

...  “ 14 

(3 

16 

Loaf 

. ..  “ 15 

(3 

20 

Double  Refined.  , 

...  “ 12 

(3 

13 

Salt,  Liverpool  ground. . 

.bush.  50 

(3 

60 

G (( 

.sack  1 75 

(3 

200 

Steel,  German ......... 

...lb.  15 

(3 

16 

Blistered 

. ..  “ 8 

(3 

52i 

Twine 

...  “ 20 

(3 

25 

Tea,  Behea 

. . . “ 50 

(3 

75 

Souchong 

...  “ 60 

(3 

75 

Hyson 

. . . “ 80 

(3 

1 25 

Gunpowder 

. ..  “ 1 00 

(3 

1 25 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orciiard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Luce  ne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  ofieted  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


TURN  El*  2>EED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ■)  Fine 

“ V\  bite  Flat  uo.  ! for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 
“ Norfolk  do.  j use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Auj.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jr. 


BOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

The  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab  -ve  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advtitise- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  jjo^ 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

W'^HICII  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  liva 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  d ys,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
hew  to  make  a lich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
lin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  iOQ  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ * 13 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm-  • • - 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  f the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 
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And  will  be  issued  every  other  Wednesday,  at 
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♦ P R I Z E 1^  S S A y . 

THE  PREPAaA'IiON  AND  UftE  OF  MANUIlE^i. 

BY  W-LLIS  GAYBORD, 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

USE  OE  PEAT  OR  SAVa.MP  MUCK. 

According  to  Mr.  Colnian,  in  his  Fourth  Re- 
port, two-thirds  of  the  manure  used  on  the  ex- 
tensiYe  garden  and  larm  of  Mr.  Cushing,  near 
Boston,  IS  made  from  meadow  muck  or  peat. 
The  compost,  tor  top  dressing  meadow  and 
grass  lands,  is  made  by  taking  the  muck  from 
the  pit  in  August  or  September,  where  it  lies  to 
tae  next  year.  The  compost  heap  is  then  made 
on  .some  convenient  place,  by  spreading  a layer 
of  muck  eight  inches  thick;  on  the  muck  four 
inches  of  ashes;  then  another  layer  of  muck, 
and  so  on  for  five  layers,  making  a pile  five  feet 
high,  in  the  form  of  a ridge.  This  lies  through 
the  winter,  is  opened  and  mixed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  next  fall  is  spread  on  the  land.  The 
compost  lor  plowed  lands  is  made  ot  two-thirds 
muck  and  one-lhird  manure.  Fresh  matiure,  or 
that  which  has  not  fermented,  is  always  used, 
and  care  is  taken  not  to  put  in  so  much  muck 
as  to  prevent  the  compost’s  heating.  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  manure  dec  imposes  the  muck 
rapidly,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  compost  is 
fit  tor  the  land.  Horse  manure  or  unslacked 
lime,  accelerates  the  fermentation — colder  ma- 
nure retards  it.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  Mr,  Cush- 
ing and  his  gardener,  that  muck  for  mixing  with 
cow  dung,  or  fur  putting  in  hog  styes,  should  be 
dug  from  the  swmmp  six  months  before  using, 
as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  facilitates  the 
change  necessary.  Muck,  without  this  prepar- 
atory fermentation,  they  consider  of  little  im- 
portance as  a manure. 

POND  MUD. 

Pond  mud,  although  not  as  rich  in  vegetable 
matter  or  humus  as  swamp  muck  or  peat,  is 
- still  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  lertilizers.  I'he 
quantity  of  earthy  makers  it  contains,  is  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise,  when  applied  to 
light  or  sandy  soils,  and  will  rarely  be  tound  in- 
jurious on  any.  As  a manure,  the  action  of 
pond  mud  is  more  immediate  than  that  of  un- 
iermented  muck,  owing  to  the  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  salts  and  silicates  it  contains.  It  is 
astonishing  what  quantities  of  this  manure  are 
lying  wor.se  than  useless  in  the  thousands  of 
mill  ponos  in  our  counti  y.  In  the  winter  of 

1839- 40,  Mr.  Whalen  of  Saratoga  county,  drew 
from  a pond  on  the  Kayaderos.seras  creek,  1,000 
loads  of  pond  muck,  and  put  it  on  a field  of  17 
acres,  soil  light  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  and  re- 
duced by  5/an.?M72g  until  it  would  produce  noth- 
ing but  sorrel  and  mullein.  This  field,  planted 
to  corn,  gave  him  650  bushels.  The  extra  pro- 
duct from  the  use  ot  this  manure,  he  estimated 
at  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  winter  of 

1840- 41,  he  took  from  the  same  pond  700  loads, 
and  applied  it  to  two  other  fields,  and  with  sim- 
ilar results.  Mr.  Whalen  has  also,  at  different 
times,  drawn  800  loads  from  an  ash  swale,  and 
found  it  to  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  its  effect  on 
vegetation,  the  pond  mud.  After  the  corn,  Mr. 
Whalen  has  uniformly  grown  oats;  and  on  these 
worn  out  land-s,  where  he  “formerly  would  have 
lost  his  seed  oats,  as  well  as  the  grass  seeds  us- 
ed, he  has  been  successful,  both  taking  well 
where  the  mud  or  muck  had  been  used.  For 
haavy  loams  of  clay,  Mr.  Whalen  is  of  the  opin- 


ion that  a mixture  of  lime  or  yard  manure,  with 
the  muck  or  mud,  would  be  indispensable. — 
This  mixture,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Psoitharnpton,  and  others,  shows,  is  wellefiect- 
cd  by  placing  the  muck  in  the  cattle  yards  or 
pig  styes,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  manures 
by  the  feet  or  noses  of  the  animals,  and  to  act  as 
absorbents  of  the  ur  me  and  soluble  matters  that 
are  too  frequently  lost. 

NIGHT  SOIL. 

Night  soil,  or  the  contents  of  privies,  is  one 
of  the  mostpowejful  and  valuable  of  manures; 
but  prejudices,  combined  with  the  difficulties 
formerly  attending  its  use,  have  prevented  much 
attention  to  it  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
until  within  a lew  years,  in  consequence,  a 
substance  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  far- 
mer has  been  regarded  as  a nuisance,  and,  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  has  truly  been  so. 
Now,  since  science  has  taught  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  for  use,  its  use  is  becoming  general, 
and  its  value  lully  appreciated.  According  u 
the  analysis  of  manures,  made  by  Boussingault 
and  by  Dr.  Dana,  there  is  no  manure  ordinarily 
accessible  to  the  I'armer  so  rich  in  the  carbonates 
or  salts  of  ammonia  as  this.  This  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  it  with  horse  dung,  the  value  of 
which  is  well  understood. 


Horse  Manure.  Night  Soil. 

Geine 27.  23. 

Saits 96  1.2 

Carbonate  of  ammonia.  .3.24  15.32 

HOG  DUNG. 

The  dung  ‘^f  the  fattening  hog  approaches 


night  soil  in  value,  more  nearly  than  any  other; 
indeed,  Mr.  Dana  supposes  that  for  all  the  pur- 
poses ol  analysis,  these  may  be  arranged  under 
one  head.  In  practical  use,  Von  Thaer,  on  the 
Prussian  government  farm,  determined  by  ex- 
periment its  comparative  value  as  follows;  If  a 
soil  without  manure,  would  j'ield  three  bushels 
of  produce  for  one  sown,  manured  with  differ- 
ent substances  the  result  was. 

Without  manure 3 for  1 sown. 

With  cow  dung 7 “ 1 “ 

With  horse  dung 10  “ 1 “ 

With  night  soil 14  “ 1 “ 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  NIGHT  SOIL. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Anhur  Young, 
and  detailed  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the 
efiecl  of  this  manure  on  wheat  was  as  follows: 

Simple  soil,  per  acre 12^  bush. 

Bushels  of  night  soil 320  37j-  “ 

“ “ 240  32i  “ 

“ “ 160  31 J “ 

Cubicy’ds  of  farm  yard  compost.  60  25  “ 


“ “ “ » 30  23J  “ 

30do  and  1 cubic  yard  of  chalk 25  “ 

Applied  to  potatoes,  the  resulis  were  not  less 
decisive; 

Simple  soil  produced  per  acre  ....  120  bush. 

Night  soil,  10  wagon  loads 609  “ 

Bones  10  “ 650  “ 

Hog  dung,  60  1 horse  cart  loads.  480  “ 
Yard  compost,  60  “ “ .,300  “ 

POUDRETTE. 


The  most  common  method  of  using  night  soil, 
or  ai  least  that  in  which  it  is  most  portable  and 
least  offensive,  is  to  convert  it  into  poudrette. 
This  is  done  to  the  best  advantage  in  large 


manuiactories;  and  hence  they  are  usually  er- 
tablished  in  the  vicinity  of  large  citie.s,  where 
the  original  article  is  easily  obtained.  Differer.l 
proce.s.ses  are  adopted,  but  the  most  common  is 
to  slowly  dry  the  night  soil  in  pans,  having  pre- 
viously mixed  it  with  plaster  or  ground  peat. — 
The  objec:  in  adding  plaster  or  peat,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia,  on  which  the  value 
of  the  mantue  is  mainly  depending.  The  dried 
mass  is  then  pulverized — is  perfectly  inoderous, 
reserr  bles  a dry  browmish  powder,  and  may  be 
use  broaddcasl  or  in  drills.  In  Paris,  a power- 
eiftil  manure  is  made,  also  called  poudrette,  bv 
bulling  the  offals  of  the  slaughter-houses  into  a 
thick  soup,  making  this  into  a stiff  paste  by  stir- 
ring in  cold  ashes,  then  drying  and  grinding. 

UR.ATE. 

Urate  is  a manure  formed  from  a compound 
of  urine,  sand  and  pla.ster  of  Paris.  In  Parir- 
where  the  manufacture  is  most  perfect  the  gypf 
sum  is  burnt  previous  to  using.  The  value  o- 


the  urates,  as  a manure,  will  be  better  under 
stood  from  the  annexed  table. 

Water 65 

Urea 5 

Bone  dust 5 

Sal  ammoniac  and  muriate  of  potash 15 

Sulphate  of  potash 6 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia 5 


100 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  urate  abounds 
in  those  substances  most  necessary  to  give  fer- 
tility to  soils.  Dr.  Dana  remarks  that  a cord  of 
loam,  saturated  with  urine,  is  equal  to  a cord  of 
the  best  rotted  dung;  and  in  some  experiments 
made  by  the  French  Royal  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  £>ic- 
tionaire  d’  Agriculture  Pratique,  Paris,  1828, 
for  the  f urpose  of  comparing  it  with  night  soil, 
pigeon’s  dung,  &c.,  known  to  be  very  effective, 
the  result  Avas  in  favor  of  the  urate.  When 
mixed  with  dried  right  soil  or  poudrette,  its  ef- 
fect on  various  crops  was  very  great.  From 
the  experiments  there  instituted,  it  appeared 
that  urate  alone  acted  most  favorably  in  moist 
seasons.  It  must  be  remembered,  how'ever,  that 
night  soil,  when  properly  prepared,  retains  all 
the  urine,  or  rather  its  fertilizing  qualities;  and 
the  fact  that  urine  is  of  itself  so  valuable  a ma- 
nure, should  put  the  farmers  on  their  guard 
again-t  suffering  it  to  be  lost  from  their  stables 
and  y;-rds,  as  is  usually  done. 

USE  OF  NIGHT  SOIL. 

Where  the  farmer  is  so  situated  that  no  pou- 
dre'te  manufactsries  are  within  his  reach,  he 
will  find  that  bv  making  it  into  a compost  with 
swamp  muek,  ashes,  peat  or  gypsum,  he  will 
have  a manure  that  may  be  easily  applied,  and 
which  will  possess  great  fertilizing'  powers. — 
The  Chinese  have  long  been  celebrated  lor  the 
extensive  u.se  of  night  soil.  Their  method  is  to 
make  it  into  cakes  leith  a rich  marl,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  constitute  a regular  arti- 
cle of  traffic,  almost  a legal  tender.  The  Flem- 
ings were  the  first  of  the  Europeans  to  make  a 
common  use  of  night  soil  as  a manure,  and 
hence  its  name  of  Flemish  manure.  There  it- 
is  applied  directly,  and  without  preparation,  to 
any  crop  for  which  manure  is  wanted:  and  the 
superiority  of  Flemish  agriculture,  and  the  great 
fertility  of  their  soils,  may  be,  in  a great  mea- 
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sure,  aitributed  to  their  careful  saving  and  use 
of  matters  which  others  have  been  most  anxious 
to  be  freed  from.  In  Spain,  the  celebrated  as- 
paragus of  Saragossa  is  grown  on  beds  of  loose 
gravel  and  sand,  but  a little  above  the  flow  of 
the  tide;  but  these  beds  are  heavily  manured,  al- 
ter the  cutting  of  the  season  is  closed,  with  fresh 
night  soil  dug  in,  and  thus  their  fertility  is  sus- 
tained, and  the  unrivaled  character  of  the  Sara- 
gossa asparagus  maintained. 

BONES. 

Bones,  ground  or  crushed,  form  another  pow- 
ertul  manure;  and  although  but  little  used  as 
yet  in  this  country,  there  are  some  indications, 
such  as  the  erection  of  mills  for  crushing  them, 
that  their  use  will  soon  become  extensive,  and 
our  farmers  be  saved  the  mortifying  spectacle, 
so  long  witnessed  here,  of  seeing  ship  loads  ol 
bones  exported  to  Europe,  used  by  farmers  there, 
and  returned  to  us  in  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Col.  St.  Leger  ot  Worrasworth,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  bone  manuring  into  England,  in  1775; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  their  value  was 
fully  understood;  and  it  was  only  in  connection 
with  the  turnip  culture,  that  they  came  into 
general  use.  The  manner  in  which  bones  acts 
as  manures,  and  their  value,  will  be  best  seen 
by  a statement  of  their  constituents.  The  bones 
of  the  ox,  according  to  Berzelius,  contain  in  100 


parts: 

Cartilage 33.3 

Phosphate  of  lime 55.35 

Fluate  of  lime 3. 

Carbonate  of  lime 3.85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 2.05 

Soda,  with  a little  common  salt 2.45 


100. 

The  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin, 


gives: 

Gelatine  and  oil 51. 

Phosphate  of  lime 37.7 

Carbonate  of  lime 10. 

Phosphate  of  magpesia 1.3 


100. 

Johnson,  in  his  lately  published  work  on  Fer- 
tilizers, says:  “Dry  bones  contain  about  two- 
thirds  their  weight  of  earthy  matter,  the  other 
third  chiefly  of  animal  matter,  resembling  glue. 
Of  the  earthy  matter,  five  sixths  consists  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  A ton  of 


bone  dust,  contains  of 

Animal  matter,  about 746  lbs. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  &c 1,245  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &c 249  lbs. 


Bones,  however,  vary  somewhat  in  their  con- 
stituents, some  containing  more  of  the  earthy, 
and  others  more  of  the  animal  parts;  take  those 
of  the  calf  and  the  elk  for  examples,  to  which 
the  teeth  of  the  horse  are  added: 

Phos’teof  lime.  Car’te  of  lime.  An’ al  matter. 


Calf... 

,.54. 

49. 

Elk . . . 

..90. 

1 

9 

Teeth . 

. .85.5 

15.5 

USE  OF  BONES. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  bones  abound  in  mat- 
ters capable  of  producing  ammonia.  Dr.  Dana 
estimates  its  power  in  this  respect  to  be  equal  to 
8 or  10  times  that  of  cow  dung,  while,  if  the 
salts  are  regarded,  100  lbs.  of  bones  contain 
nearly  66  times  as  much  as  the  same  quantity 
of  cow  dung.  Experience  proves  that  the  pow- 
er of  aiding  crop.s,  between  dung  and  bones,  is 
about  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  nam- 
ed. It  is  evident  th  at  much  of  value  of  bones,  as 
generally  practiced,  has  but  little  effect  in  ex- 
tracting the  gelatine;  and  does  not  remove  even 
all  the  fat  or  oil.  Under  high  pressure  as  in 
Papius’s  digester,  the  separation  of  the  animal 
from  the  earthy  matter  is  complete.  The  finer 
bones  can  be  crushed  or  ground,  the  better  or 
quicker  will  their  influence  be  felt;  and  boilers, 
by  removing  the  exterior  cartilage  and  fat,  ren- 
ders the  crushing  more  perfect.  It  is  owing  to 
this  cause,  undoubtedly,  that  many  of  the  En- 


glish agriculturists  prefer  dry  to  fresh  bones;  as 
the  dust  made  from  the  former,  is  more  suitable 
for  sowin  t or  drilling  with  seeds,  than  that  of 
the  latter.  Bone  dust  is  the  most  etficient  on 
light  and  dry  soils.  It  has  been  found  also  very 
useful  on  limestone  soils  and  light  loams;  but 
on  heavy  clay  or  wet  soils,  this  manure  does 
little  or  no  good.  Bone  dust  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  manures  on  clover,  particularly  the 
white  clover,  exceeding  gypsum  in  its  effects  on 
this  plant.  This  is  accounted  lor  by  the  fact, 
that  white  clover  abounds  in  phosphate  of  lime; 
and  the  phosphates  ol  bones  supply  it  in  abun- 
dance. Although  principally  emplojmd  as  a 
manure  for  turnips,  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
portance in  a rotation  of  crops  for  the  animals 
of  the  farm,  particularly  sheep,  it  is  considered 
by  many  farmers  quite  as  useful,  employed  as  a 
manure  for  potatoes  as  it  is  for  turnips.  Bones 
are  found  to  be  more  valuable,  if  subjected  to  a 
partial  fermentation  before  being  applied  to  the 
crops.  If  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  their 
weight  of  vegetable  mold  or  fine  rich  earth,  and 
turned  over  lor  several  times  for  a few  weeks 
before  using,  the  value  is  much  increased. — 
Since  the  general  use  of  bones  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  vast  quantities  are  gathered 
and  imported  from  all  parts  ol  the  world.  As 
an  instance  of  this  traffic,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  Hull  alone,  in  1815,  8,000  tones  of  bones 
were  imported;  and  this  amount,  at  the  same 
place,  had  increased  in  1835,  to  27,500  tons. 

GUANO. 

Guano  is  another  manure  of  animal  origin, 
which  has  lately  been  brought  to  notice.  It  is 
the  excrement  of  sea  birds,  and  the  immense 
masses  of  it  existing  on  the  rocky  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arica  in  Peru,  are 
the  accumulations  of  centuries.  That,  in  this 
state,  it  differs  from  the  newer  excrements,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned,  as  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere must  have  produced  many  chemical 
changes  during  the  lapse  of  years.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  consist  chiefly  ol  insoluble  and  so- 
luble salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  and  organ- 
ic matter,  or  salts  32  parts,  and  organic  matter 
68.  A large  portion  of  the  organic  matter  is 
uric  acid  and  ammonia;  and  regarded  as  a ma- 
nure, it  may  be  considered  as  a urate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  appears  as  a fine  brownish  powder, 
with  a strong  marine  or  fishy  smell,  and  gives 
ofiTammoniacal  fumes  when  heated.  Several 
ship  loads  of  this  manure  have  been  carried  to 
England;  and  the  experiments  show,  v'hat  in- 
deed the  analysis  would  prove,  that  it  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  efficient  of  manures.  It 
has  succeeded  well,  whether  applied  to  grain, 
grasses,  or  to  roots.  There  is  no  necessity  ot 
enlarging  on  this  manure  here,  as  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  it  will  ever  be  introduced  to  any  extent 
into  the  United  States,  while  we  have  so  many 
easily  accessible  sources  of  fertility  that  have  as 
yet  hardly  been  touched,.among  us.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  place,  thatthe  dung  of  domes- 
tic fowls  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  farm  ma- 
nures, far  exceeding  in  power  that  of  the  hog  or 
horse;  and  though  not  equal  to  guano  in  ammo- 
nia, probably  Irom  there  not  being  as  much  an- 
imal tood  used  in  its  production,  still  deserving 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  it  has  received 

VARIOUS  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

All  animal  products  capable  of  putrefaction 
or  decomposition,  can  be  converted  into  ma- 
nures; fish,  flesh,  gristle,  sinews,  skin,  horns, 
hair,  wool,  and  indeed  all  animal  solids  or  flu- 
ids are  of  this  character.  The  man  who  allows 
his  dead  animals  to  putrify  and  waste  away 
above  ground,  is  guilty  of  great  improvidence; 
and  converts  what  might  be  made  a valuable 
manure  into  a decided  nuisance.  A dead  horse 
covered  with  earth  or  vegetable  mold,  mixed 
with  a little  lime  or  gypsum,  will,  when  decayed 
and  converted  into  a manure  and  spread  on  the 
soil,  add  to  the  value  of  the  corn  or  wheat  grown, 
not  enough  perhaps  to  buy  a valuable  new  one, 
but  not  unfrequently  more  than  the  worth  of  the 
original  animal.  A more  disgusting  sight  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  than  to  see  the  fences  and 


.rees  around  a farmer’s  yard  dressed  out  with 
dead  lambs  or  other  defunct  animals  in  the  spring 
season.  All  such,  should  be  buried  at  once, and 
thus  made  available  in  other  forms. 

FISH. 

Of  the  substances  named  above,  fish  is  the 
one  most  commonly  used  as  a manure.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
annually  used  in  enriching  the  soil.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  on  Long  Island  and  Rhode 
Island.  They  are  sometimes  spread  broadcast 
on  the  earth  and  plowed  in;  at  other  times  de- 
po.sited  in  the  hills  of  corn;  sometimes  spread 
over  the  meadows  after  the  crop  is  mowed,  and 
allowed  to  putrefy  in  the  open  air.  The  siench, 
where  the  putrefaction  goes  on  in  the  open  aic^ 
is  intolerable;  and  can  only  be  endured  by  tho^^ 
whose  olfactories  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
nuisance.  This  is  a most  wasteful  practice, 
and  should  long  ago  have  been  abandoned. — 
Treated  in  this  way,  but  a small  part  of  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  fish  is  realized;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  tliat  where  the  methods  ef  us- 
ing this  manure  are  so  different,  widely  differ- 
ent ideas  of  its  value  should  be  entertained. — 
Fish  should  never  be  used  fresh,  or  thrown  at 
once  upon  the  soil.  The  true  way  of  preparing 
them  as  a manure,  is  to  make  them  into  com- 
post, by  placing  them  in  layers  with  muck,  rock 
weed,  peat,  or  even  common  loam,  to  putrefy. 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  inclining  to  clay, 
where  the  compost  is  to  be  used,  common  shore 
sand,  containing  as  it  does,  large  quantities  of 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  will  be  found 
useful  as  a composting  ingredient  with  the  fish. 
When  the  fish  are  decayed  or  putrefied,  the  mass 
should  be  dug  over,  the  parts  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  if  much  ammonia  or  offensive  gas  is  libera- 
ted, a covering  of  earth  should  be  given,  and  the 
mass  be  allowed  further  to  ferment  before  using. 
In  this  way.  fish  never  fail  of  being  a valuable 
manure.  Rock  weed,  eel  grass,  or  in  short  any 
of  those  vegetable  or  animal  matters  that  abound 
on  the  sea  shore,  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  preparation  of  these  composts. 

REFUSE  OF  FACTORIES. 

There  are  many  manufactories,  particularly 
those  of  skins,  furs  and  wool,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  manures  of  the  most  powerful  kind  are 
annually  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  though  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  formerly.  The  refuse  of 
such  establishments,  now  frequently  considered, 
and  justly  as  now  treated,  a nuisance,  may  by 
simple  application  to  the  soil,  or  still  better  by 
being  made  into  compost,  be  used  as  the  best  of 
fertilizers.  One  of  the  best  farmers  and  most 
successful  breeders  of  our  country  was  driven 
into  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  self  defence 
as  it  were.  He  was  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  and 
waste  of  the  establishment,  compelled  him  to 
purchase  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  in 
enriching  which,  these  matters  have  been  most 
successfully  employed.  Those  farmers  who 
formerly  could  not  be  induced  to  receive  such 
refuse  materials  as  a gift,  would  now,  after  the 
proof  they  have  seen  of  their  value,  be  happy  to 
purchase  them  at  a liberal  price.  The  furrier, 
the  tanner,  the  morocco  manufacturer,  comb 
maker,  &c.  dm.  are  aU  dealing  in  materials  of 
the  utmost  value,  when  applied  to  the  soil  as 
manure;  and  the  farmer  little  understands  his 
true  interests,  who,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
of  these  does  not  avail  himself  of  these  refuse 
matters  to  the  utmost  extent  permitted. 

MANURE  OF  WOOL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  substance  more  rich  in 
matters  valuable  as  manures,  than  the  washings 
and  refuse  of  woolen  factories.  Chapial  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  the  instances  he  gave  of  their  fertilizing 
power  were  of  the  most  convincing  kind.  It  is 
but  very  lately,  however,  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  country  to  render  the  refuse 
of  our  factories  available.  All  remember, 
when  around  every  factory  and  every  clothier’s 
shop  in  the  country,  piles  of  refuse  wool,  clip- 
pings, pickings  of  cards,  and  sweepings,  accu- 
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mulated  in  masses,  never  ihought  of  as  of  value, 
but  considered  as  matter  of  which  the  owners 
would  most  happily  be  quit.  The  method  of 
disposing  ol  them,  when  they  no  longer  could  be 
tolerated,  was  to  throw  them  into  the  river;  to 
apply  them  to  the  garden  or  farm  was  not  once 
thought  of.  Not  long  since,  in  one  of  our  villa- 
ges, I noticed  a garden,  the  vegetables  of  which 
had  a luxuriance  forming  a striking  contrast  to 
others  near  them,  and  the  cause  of  the  dilierence 
was  asked.  “It  is  all  owing  to  the  refuse  of 
that  clothier’s  and  carder’s  shop,”  was  the  repl}'. 
“1  saw'  in  the  Cultivator  a notice  ol  the  value  of 
such  manures,  and  the  owner  of  the  shops  glad- 
1}'  availed  himself  ot  my  offer  to  remove  it  at 
my  expense.  1 gavemv  gai.'en  a good  ■.  ressing 
and  as  this  is  the  second  yea>’,  you  may  j ' dge  of 
the  value  of  the  manure.  It  is  piobabiy  tnelast 
I shall  obtain,  however,”  he  added,  “as  the  mill 
owners,  after  seeing  its  effect  on  my  garden,  are 
now  as  anxious  to  save  this  refuse  matter  as 
the}' w'ere  to  get  rid  of  it.”  The  oil}' or  sweaty 
matter  on  unwashed  w'ool,  is  a soapy  substance 
hav'ing  a base  of  potash,  with  an  excess  of  oily 
matter  with  slight  traces  of  the  carbonate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  all  valuable  as  manures;  and 
as  all  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  such  w'ater 
shoull  nev'er  be  lost.  A wool  merchant  at 
Montj  .elier,  had  his  washing  house  in  the  midst 
of  a field,  the  greater  part  ot  w'hich  he  had,  by 
the  use  of  this  wash,  with  which  he  watered  his 
plants,  transformed  into  a fine  garden.  The 
experiments  made  by  Judge  Buel  and  by  Mr. 
Bement,  with  hog’s  bri.stles  and  horn  shavings, 
were  conclusiv'e  as  to  the  value  of  these  sub- 
stances for  manures.  In  short,  as  all  substances 
of  this  nature  are  nc  arly  pure  pelatine,  wuth  a 
slight  addition  ol  the  phosphates  ol  lime,  it  is 
evident  their  decay  must  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  ol  ammonia  to  plants,  and  therefore  ren- 
der them  valuable  as  a manure. 

LiaUID  MANURE. 

There  is  but  one  other  manure  of  animal 
orign  to  which  it  w’ill  be  necessary  to  allude  in 
this  place,  and  that  is  urine,  or  as  it  is  common- 
ly called  liquid  manure.  Analysis  proves  that 
this  is  a substance  peculiai’ly  rich  in  materials 
required  by  plants,  and  experience  enforces  the 
results  of  analysis;  yet  not  one  farmer  in  a 
thousand  makes  an  effort  to  convert  this  mine  of 
riches  to  any  account,  but  the  w’hole  is  most 
generally  lost  to  him.  Dr.  Dana  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  comstituents  of  cattle  urine,  which 
may  stand  as  the  type  of  all  others,  though  hu- 
man urine  and  that  of  the  horse  differ  from  this 


in  the  character  and  quantity  of  some  of  the 
salts  contained  in  them; 

Water 65. 

Urea 5. 

Bone  dust 5. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  muriate  of  potash..  15. 

Sulphate  of  potash 6. 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia 4. 


100. 

VALUE  OP  URINE. 

Compared  with  cattle  dung,  it  will  be  seen 
that  w’hile  that  gives  only  2 lbs.  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  100  lbs.  of  dung,  the  urine  gives  5 
lbs.  of  ammonia  in  its  urea,  and  nearly  three 
times  that  amount  in  the  other  ammoniacal 
salts.  One-third  of  urine  is  composed  of  salts, 
whose  action  on  vegetation  is  of  the  mo.st  ener- 
getic and  fav'orable  kind;  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands who  call  themselves  pretty  good  farmers, 
who  use  all  reasonable  precaution  to  preserve 
the  solid  parts  of  their  animal  manures,  that 
have  never  made  an  effort  to  save  that  which  is 
ol  far  the  greatest  value,  the  liquid  part.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  soils  must  contain 
decayed  organic  matter  or  humus  for  these  salts 
to  act  upon,  otherwise  liquid  manure  or  pure 
urine  can  do  no  good.  Where  the  wash  ot  the 
barnyard  and  stables  is  saved,  the  loss  of  a large 
part  of  the  urine  is  prevented;  but  w'hen,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  this  is  wholly  lost,  not  only 
is  the  urine  thrown  away,  but  a large  part  of 
the  soluble  humus  of  the  manure  accompanies 
it.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  therefore,  to  have 


some  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  such  liquid 
matters  as  would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  "this 
cann  it  be  done,  cover  the  bottom  of  your  yards 
with  muck,  or  even  common  loam,  as  this  tvill 
absorb  and  retain  much  ol  the  urine  and  liquid 
matters  of  the  dung.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  a load  of  loam,  saturated  with  urine, 
has  a more  powerful  effect  on  vegetation,  than 
the  same  quantity  of  best  rotted  stable  manure. 
Human  urine  is  richer  in  salts  useful  to  vegeta- 
tion than  any  other,  containing,  according  to 
Dr.  Thompson,  in  1000  parts  42i  lbs.  of  salts. 
The  slightest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
might  prevent  the  loss  of  this;  and  many  a load 
of  swamp  muck,  or  loam  mixed  with  gypsum, 
might,  when  saturated  with  urine,  be  added  to 
his  a.'ailable  manures.  Liquid  manures,  or 
rather  urine,  differs  much  m the  salts  it  con- 
tains, according  as  the  food  is  rich  or  otherwise. 
“White  turneps  give  a weaker  urine  than  the 
Swedish,  and  green  grass  is  w'orse  than  either,” 
according  to  Dr.  Dana.  Turner  and  Liebig 
found  that  the  urine  of  fattening  animals  is 
richer  in  salts  than  that  of  store  animals.  In- 
deed, the  law  so  well  known  with  regard  to  so- 
lids, that  the  richer  the  food  the  more  valuable 
the  dung,  it  is  probable  holds  good  in  regard  to 
the  urine  also. 

SOOT. 

Soot  is  a valuable  manure,  peculiarly  rich  in 
humus  as  well  as  salts,  and  in  its  composition 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  solid  substance  of  ani- 
mals, than  any  thing  else.  It  contains  of  hu- 
mus or  geine  30.70,  of  nitrogen  20  , and  of  salts 
of  lime  25.31  parts  in  100.  It  also  abounds  in 
salts  of  soda,  potash  and  ammonia.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Dana,  100  lbs.  of  soot 
contains  as  many  ol  the  valuable  salts  as  a ton 
of  cow  dung,  and  its  nitrogen,  compared  with 
manure,  is  as  40  to  1.  The  ordinary  farmer 
can  make  but  little  use  of  soot,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
had  in  the  country  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties; but  those  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  may  avail 
themselves  of  this  manure  with  much  profit. 
For  the  gardener  or  the  floriculturist,  soot  is  an  ! 
excellent  manure;  but  care  must  betaken  not  to 
use  it  too  freely,  as  we  have  known  tender  gar- 
den plants  at  once  destroyed  by  too  liberal  ap- 
plications ol  it,  particularly  in  a dry  state. — 
Mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
quarts  of  soot  to  one  hogshead  of  water,  it  has 
been  found  a most  efficacious  liquid  for  water- 
ing plants,  particularly  those  grown  in  green 
houses. 

ASHES. 

Ashes,  leached  or  otherwise,  are  cf  great  val- 
ue as  a fertilizer,  especially  when  used  on  soils 
that  are  sandy  or  light.  Unleached,  the  potash 
contained  goes  to  form  silicate  of  potash,  and 
gives  the  supply  of  silex  necessary  for  the 
stems  of  the  grasses  or  corn;  and  leached,  al- 
though the  potash  is  the  greater  part  of  it  sepa- 
rated, the  remaining  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  go  far  to  restoring  to  the  fields  on 
which  such  ashes  are  strewn,  the  necessaiy' mat- 
ters of  which  previous  cropping  has  deprived 
them.  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  wheat  grain 
contain  32  parts  of  soluble,  and  44  parts  of  in- 
soluble phosphates,  in  all  76  parts.  The  value 
of  ashes  abounding  in  the  required  phosphates, 
when  used  on  grain  lands,  may  be  seen  at  once, 
as  well  as  the  folly  of  those  farmers  who  waste 
or  sell  the  ashes  produced  in  their  dwellings. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GEOLOGICAL  DEFINITIONS. 

The  primitive  earths  are  four;  clay,  sand, 
lime  and  magnesia. 

Clay  is  called,  by  geologists,  alumnia,  alum- 
nine,  or  argilaceous  earth. 

Sand  is  called  silex,  silicious  earth,  earth  of 
flints. 

Lime,  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  is  commonly 
called  calcareous  earth.  The  term  calcareous 
is  not  properly  applied  to  any  soil,  unless  it  will 
effervesce  with  acids. 

Each  of  these  earths,  answer  a determinate 
and  specific  purpose  in  the  economy  and  growth 


of  plants,  and  the  perfection  of  soil  lies  in  a 
mixture  of  the  whole. 

Vegetable  matter. — All  vegetable  substances 
in  a decaying  or  rotten  state. 

Animal  matter. — All  animal  substances  in  a 
putrifying  state. 

Organic  matter. — A term  applicable  to  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a putrify- 
ing state. 

Vegetable  mould — The  earthly  remains  of 
vegetable  substances  which  have  either  grown 
and  decayed  on  the  soil,  or  have  been  conveyed 
thither  in  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Loam  is  a combination  of  vegetable  mould 
with  the  primitive  earths. 

Marl  is  a substance  consisting  of  lime  with  a 
small  portion  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  peat, 
with  marine  sand  and  animal  lemains.  It  is 
useful  as  manure,  and  is  distinguished  by  shell, 
clay  and  stone  marl. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

HOTS  IN  HORSES— aiLRRAIN  IN  CATTLE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who  has  any  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  that  no- 
ble and  useful  animal,  the  horse,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public. 

It  was  my  province,  a fewyears  since,  to  have 
much  to  do  with  that  noble  animal,  and  of  course 
among  the  number  in  my  posse.ssion,  I would 
find  a number  that  woulabe  diseased,  and  very 
often  my  skill  and  experience  would  be  taxed  to 
find  a remedy  for  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  Avould  be  very  often  subject. 

The  most  formidable  disease  to  which  this 
noble  and  useful  animal  is  addicted,  and  there 
is  none  more  alarming  in  its  attacks,  isthebots. 

I had  consulted  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
veterinaiy’  art  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
and  faithfully  used  the  remedies  laid  down, 
without  any  benefit.  I was  induced  from  inter- 
est, and  also  for  the  very  high  regard  which  th^ 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  held  in  my  estimation, 
to  use  every  expedient  in  my  possession,  to  cure 
this  formidable  disease.  I had  another  motive; 
I had  lost  several  very  fine  horses  by  this  dis- 
ease, which  induced  me  to  use  and  try  every  ex- 
periment which  my  ingenuity  could  invent,  to 
arrest  this  disease  among  my  horses,  and  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  its  recurrence  among  them. 

I am  satisfied  and  feel  convinced  that  I will 
offer  to  the  public  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
bots. 

Some  six  I'ears  since,  I purchased  a very  fine 
horse,  but  he  had  the  appearance  of  laboring 
under  some  disease.  I commenced  a course  of 
treatment,  which  I thought  would  relieve  him, 
and  which  I had  pursued  in  the  treatment  ol 
some  other  horses  \.  hich  had  the  appearance  ol 
being  diseased  in  a similar  manner  to  the  above 
mentioned  horse,  with  decided  relief;  but  in  this 
case  all  my  remedies  failed  ol  their  desired  ef- 
fect. 

I was  induced  to  try  the  use  of  lime  in  the 
treatment  of  this  case,  as  I was  confident  he 
i was  filled  with  grubs  or  bots,  as  he  had  discharg- 
ed several.  I commenced  by  giving  a table 
spoonful  of  slacked  lime  three  times  per  week, 
in  bread  mashes.  After  pursuing  this  course 
for  near  two  weeks,  the  bots  began  to  pass  off  in 
quantities  varying  from  ten  to  twenty,  which  he 
would  expel  during  the  night,  from  his  intes- 
tines. In  the  meantime  his  appetite  began  to 
improve;  and  in  six  weeks  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  looking  geldings  I ever  saw.  From  that 
day  to  this,  I have  kept  up  the  use  of  lime  among 
' my  horses  with  decided  benefit.  As  an  evidence 
oi  its  good  effects,  I have  not  lost  a horse  since 
I began  to  use  it. 

A large  number  of  the  bots  which  he  would 
expel  from  his  intestines,  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dead.  I was  induced  from  this  fact,  to 
put  some  of  them  in  a strong  solution  of  lime- 
water;  as  I had  frequently  put  them  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,wilhout  producing  any  effect  on  them, 
but  all  those  that  I put  into  lime  were  perfectly 
dead  in  eight  and  forty  hours. 

Lime  is  a certain  preventive  in  keeping  cat- 
tle from  taking  the  murrain.  As  an  evidence 
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of  this  fact,  I have  used  it  among  my  cattle  three 
times  per  week,  mixed  with  salt,  for  three  or 
four  years.  In  that  lime  I have  not  lost  a sin- 
gle COW',  or  ."  teer,  or  ox,  by  this  disease;  in  the 
meantime,  some  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  near- 
ly all  the  cattle  they  owned. 

I will  give  you  a stronger  case  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  One  of  my  neighbors  who 
lost  all  his  cattle,  had  a neighbor  living  within 
two  hundred  yards  ot  him,  who  had  several  cat- 
tle which  ran  daily  with  those  that  died,  and  his 
cattle  all  escaped.  He  informed  me  that  he 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  giv'e  his  cattle  sal. 
and  lime  every  morning. 

I have  no  doubt  it  is  a sure  and  infallible  re- 
medy for  bots  in  horses,  and  a preventive  of 
murrain  among  cattle.  J.  W.  J. 

C O iVI  M U N 1 C A T I O N S . 

Sta.vfordville,  Putnam  County,  ) 
October  17,  1843.  J 

Messrs.  Editors— As  I have  seen  no  piece  in 
your  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  making 
pork,  and  curing  and  preserving  bacon,  I shall 
undertake,  in  this  communication,  to  give  you 
my  practice  in  that  branch  of  husbandry,  and 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  if  “A  Lover  of  Good 
Ham,”  or  any  one  else,  has  ever  tasted  of  better 
ham  than  I can  show  at  this  lime,  they  have  ate 
of  ham  that  was  not  preserved  in  a Southern 
climate.  As  to  my  own  part,  I have  never  seen 
better — not  even  the  Baltimore  and  Smithfield 
cured  hams. 

On  the  subject  of  making  pork,  I shall  have 
but  little  to  say,  except  that  hogs  intended  ior 
pork,  the  ensuing  winter,  should  be  kept  in  a 
thriving  condition,  from  the  time  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  harvest-fields.  My  practice  is  to 
keep  them  in  growing  order,  and  the  first  field 
of  corn  I gather,  which  is  in  September,  1 
separate  the  hogs  intended  for  pork,  and  give 
them  the  pick  of  the  field;  always  having  an- 
other field  ready  by  the  time  they  have  consum- 
ed the  peas,  &c.  on  the  first;  in  addition  to  this, 
I give  them  one  feed  of  corn  per  day,  with  salt 
about  three  limes  a week.  By  the  time  they 
have  had  the  run  of  all  my  corn  and  pea-fields, 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  the  last  of  November  or 
first  of  December.  (I  will  here  say  that  1 ne- 
ver suffer  my  stock  hogs  to  go  into  my  pea-fields, 
as  it  ultimately  proves  to  their  injury.)  I then 
get  them  in  a small  lot  and  feetl  them  on  corn  to 
harden  their  fat.  I now  have  a place  for  scald- 
ing, &c.  put  in  readiness,  as  the  hogs  are  by  this 
ime  fat;  and  by  no  means  miss  the  first  weather 
that  will  be  sale  to  kill  hogs  after  they  have  been 
in  close  feed  a few  days.  And  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  offal,  Slz.  well,  and  doing  every 
thing  in  good  order,  I slaughter  about  half;  al- 
ways selecting  the  best.  Then  put  every  thing 
in  order  for  the  next  killing,  which  I have  done 
in  from  10  to  15  days.  By  making  two  killings 
of  my  pork,  I manage  the  whole  business  in 
belter  order  than  I could  do  if  I had  it  all  on 
hand  at  once. 

If  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  saving  pork, 
I have  always  found  it  best  to  kill  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  let  the  hogs  hang  out  all  night.  By  so 
doing  the  cutting  up  is  performed  much  easieri 
and  the  pieces  can  be  cut  smooth  and  nice, 
which  is  very  important.  In  this  case  I have 
the  meat  salted  up  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  out;  but 


if  the  pork  4s  killed  in  the  morning,  I have  it 
cut  out  late  in  the  evening,  and  spread  on  the 
smoke-house  floor,  on  boards,  tor  the  night,  and 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it,  to  draw  out  the 
bloody  w'ater,  and  early  the  next  morning  I have 
it  all  taken  up  and  salted  well;  first  trimming 
every  piece  smooth  and  nice,  by  taking  off'  the 
little  fragments,  &c.,  and  am  sure  to  have  more 
salt  put  on  than  the  meat  will  take  in — then  I 
know  there  is  no  lack  for  salt.  In  cutting  out 
mj'  pork,  I make  but  six  pieces  of  a hog  alter 
the  head  is  taken  off,  viz:  two  hams,  two  shoul- 
ders, and  two  sides,  and  do  not  take  the  ribs 
from  the  side  pieces,  as  doing  so  is  an  injury  to 
the  balance  by  giving  it  a chance  to  rust  where 
the  ribs  come  from. 

In  salting,  I use  about  half  a pound  of  salt- 
petre to  a 1000  lbs  pork,  (only  on  the  hams  and 
jowls  from  1000  lbs.)  and  I always  use  hogs- 
heads to  salt  the  hams  in.  If  I have  not  hogs- 
heads enough  to  hold  all  my  pork,  I use  boxes 
for  the  sides;  but  have  always  found  meat  to  do 
better  to  lie  in  the  brine  than  to  have  the  brine 
drip  from  it.  It  depends  on  the  weather  as  to 
the  length  of  time  I let  pork  lie  in  brine.  In 
common  weather  four  weeks  is  enough,  if  it  be 
very  cold  five  weeks  is  best,  if  it  be  a warm 
lime,  three  weeks  will  do.  To  make  good  ba- 
con, pork  should  be  killed  early  enough  to  go 
through  the  salting  process  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, by  which  time  it  should  be  hung  up  to  cure. 

1 salt  my  meat  in  one  house  and  cure  it  in  an- 
other. The  only  particular  advantage  that  I 
know  of  in  this  is,  that  the  first  killing  of  pork 
can  be  curing  while  the  other  is  in  salt.  My 
meat  being  hung  up,  (for  this  a dry,  windy  time 
is  best,)  after  the  first  day  I have  a smoke  under 
it  every  day,  (except  it  be  a very  dry,  windy 
time,)  till  it  is  thoroughly  cured,  which  will  be 
by  the  last  of  February;  about  which  time,  and 
that  the  dryest  day  we  can  get,  we  have  as  much 
of  it  taken  down  as  we  wish,  and  have  plenty 
of  good  hickory  ashes  sprinkled  on  the  flesh 
side  of  each  piece,  and  have  as  many  shelves, 
at  a convenient  height  round  the  smoke-house, 
as  are  wanting  to  lay  up  each  piece  ot  bacon, 
side  by  side,  with  the  skin  side  down.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  till  this  bacon  is  want- 
ed lor  use,  except  about  mid-summer  it  may  be 
examined  to  see  if  any  worms  have  collected 
under  it;  if  so,  they  must  be  killed.  As  to 
skippers,  they  have  not  been  known  in  our  bacon 
for  years.  The  bacon  we  leave  hanging  we 
have  smoked  occasionally  with  very  fine  chips, 
and  sprinkle  a small  quantity  of  ground  sul- 
phur over  each  parcel  of  chips.  This  wdll 
clean  out  the  flies,  &c. 

If  any  one  of  your  readers  should  object  to 
the  use  of  ashes  on  bacon,  as  it  is  hard  to  clean 
off,  I would  advise  them  to  put  their  bacon 
down  in  salt  or  charcoal,  either  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, preferable  to  ashes;  but  in  the  use  of  either 
boxes  must  be  used  instead  of  shelves.  1 should 
have  used  salt  long  before  now  to  keep  bacon  in, 
but  never  can  have  it  ready  for  the  purpose. 

I must  now  say  something  about  the  $moke- 
house,  as  with  a shackling,  open  house,  I con- 
sider it  almost  impossible  to  make  arid  save 
good  bacon.  To  all  others  I prefer  a framed 


one,  closely  weatherboarded,  well  shingled,  and 
so  close  in  every  particular,  that  a fly  canno* 
find  its  way  in  wd'ien  the  door  is  shut.  My  own 
is  prett}''  much  of  this  order,  and  is  rat-proof 
To  make  a smoke-house  rai-proof  is  very  im- 
portant, as  rats  are  very  destructiv'e  in  a meat 
house,  and  the  object  is  easily  accomplished  and 
the  building  costs  but  a trifle  more.  It  is  done 
by  having  two  sets  of  .‘^ills,  and  letting  one  set 
in  the  ground,  and  placing  the  other  set,  with 
which  the  house  is  framed,  on  the  set  that  is  let 
in  the  ground,  then  weatherboard  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  sills;  ram  the  dirt  well  to  the 
outside,  and  drive  thin  heart  plank  and  confine 
to  the  sills  on  the  inside,  taking  care  to  ram  the 
dirt  well  round  the  inside,  and  if  the  door  and 
weatherboarding  be  well  done,  and  the  roof  be 
tight  as  It  should  be,  1 will  warant  that  a rat  ne- 
ver gets  in  before  the  shingles  rot  so  that  he  can 
cut  them. 

Allow  me,  in  conclu.sion,  to  inform  your  cor- 
respondent A.  B.  L.,  of  Newnan,  that  I shall 
comply,  in  a short  time,  with  his  request,  and 
give  him  my  method  of  ditching  hill  sides. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Farrar, 

Bibb  County,  September  29,  1843. 

Gentlemen — If  there  is  any  thing  desirable  in 
life,  it  is  to  improve  in  every  thing  that  is  bene- 
ficial to,  or  that  tends  to  better  the  condition  of 
mankind.  The  man  who  takes  no  interest  in 
the  great  improvements  that  are,  and  have  been, 
going  on  for  a series  of  years,  must  be  a strange 
being.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  have  carried  their  improvements  to 
an  extent  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and 
beneficial  to  mankind.  I am  now  receiving  a- 
paper  from  Boston  in  less  time,  perhaps,  than  I 
could  have  received  one  from  Savannah  thirty 
years  ago.  So  much  for  improvement  and  en 
terprize.  But  with  such  facts  as  this,  and  a 
thousand  others  of  the  kind,  before  our  eyes, 
we  find  men  among  us  that  are  not  only  idle,  and 
doing  nothing  to  advance  this  great  work  of  im- 
provement, but  are  actually  doing  what  they 
can  to  retard  its  advancement.  This  is  certain- 
ly strange.  Wealth  is  the  fruit  of  labor; — if, 
therefore,  labor  is  properly  directed,  it  must  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  country.  I have  seen 
many  strange  things  in  life,  but  the  way  that 
agriculture,  agricultural  improvement,  and  ag- 
ricultural papers  are  treated  among  us,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest  things  I ever  saw.  It 
is  admitted  that  agriculture  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  than  any  thing  else,  or,  perhaps, 
than  every  thing  else,  and  after  all  there  is  little 
done  to  improve  it.  I have  long  thought  that 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  so  much  idleness  and 
vice  among  us  is,  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
agriculture  is  conducted  among  us.  When  a 
youth  is  called  upon  to  display  his  physical  pow- 
ers under  circumstances  that  promise  nothing 
but  endless  labor,  without  either  profit  or  plea- 
sure, it  is  not  strange  if  he  becomes  disgusted 
with  such  prospects,  and,  in  the  end,  becomes  an 
abandoned  victim  of  vice — indeed,  it  is  just 
what  we  might  expect,  according  to  the  common 
law'  of  cause  and  effect.  I wish  that  parents 
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and  e'/ery  body  else  would  think  of  this.  If 
they  v'ish  their  children  to  become  virtuous  and 
indu  .tncus,  they  must  take  the  proper  steps  to 
produce  that  desirable  end.  Children  can  be 
made  to  work  by  a constajii  application  of  the 
rod,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  mischief  by 
shut!  in?  them  up  in  a closed  room,  but  this  is 
not  the  way  to  make  them  industrious  or  better. 
If  we  wiS'i  to  make  children  or  adults  industri- 
ous, \v-  most  learn  to  make  iheirbusiness  agree- 
able and  interesting.  In  this  way  it  can  be 
done,  and  in  no  other  way.  Children  cannot 
divorce  themselves  from  the  love  of  happiness 
any  more  than  adults,  and  if  they  do  not  find 
happiness  in  their  business,  surely  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  look  for  it  elsewhere.  If  agricul- 
ture is  properly  conducted,  it  equally  delights 
and  [irofits  both  young  and  old,  but  if  it  is  not 
properly  conducted,  it  fails  to  interest  or  reward 
the  laborer.  In  view  of  these  facts,  why  ne- 
glect to  improve  the  business?  Why  patronise 
so  many  political  papers,  some  of  which  seem 
to  have  no  higher  or  holier  object  than  to  dis- 
tract and  misguide  the  people,  and  neglect  the 
only  agricultural  paper  in  the  State?  Have  the 
people  made  up  their  minds  to  live  on  politics 
and  President  making?  If  they  have,  we  may 
look  f jr  clean  teeth  and  light  purses.  The  good 
of  the  country  depends  on  the  virtue  and  wis. 
dom  of  the  people  more  than  on  the  President^ 
If  the  people  are  wise  and  virtuous,  prosperity 
and  happiness  will  be  our  lot,  let  who  will  be 
President.  But  if  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
vicious,  no  President,  nor  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, can  save  us  from  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
We  all  wish,  or  profess  to  wish,  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  Georgia;  but  Georgia  cannot  be  prosper- 
ous unless  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  make 
her  so.  If  the  people  consume  as  much  or  more 
than  they  produce,  they  never  will  add  any  thing 
to  their  capital.  An  individual  that  has  his 
^ head  and  heart  trained  to  the  dirty  business  op 
swindling,  can  sometimes  fill  his  pockets  by 
emptying  those  of  his  neighbor;  but  communi- 
ties must  get  rich,  if  they  get  rich  at  all,  by  pro- 
ducing more  than  they  consume.  The  true 
friends  to  the  country  are  those  that,  by  precept 
and  example,  are  promoting  industry,  virtue, 
economy,  enterprise  and  improvement,  whether 
they  understand  President  making  or  not. 

We  have  the  elements  of  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity in  Georgia  to  a great  extent,  and  we  abound 
in  politicians,  wise  men  and  reformers;  and  af- 
ter all,  it  is  said  the  country  is  in  a bad  condi- 
tion. if  this  is  true,  if  it  is  true  that  we  pos- 
sess the  elements  oi  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
if  it  is  true,  also,  that  poverty  and  vice  abounds 
among  us,  it  is  because  the  proper  steps  have 
not  been  taken  to  produce  a better  state  of  things. 
1 suppose  we  have  several  hundred  grog  shops 
in  Georgia,  and,  I believe  only  one  agricultural 
paper,  and  I fear  there  is  no  great  interest  taken 
jn  that.  This  is  a strange  affair.  No  man  that 
thinks  at  all,  expects  any  thing  irom  these  nur- 
series of  evil  but  mischiefj  and  yet  we  support 
hundreds  of  these  dens  of  iniquity,  that  are  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  people  and  doing  evil 
in  a thousand  shapes,  while  we  are  showing  but 
little  zeal  to  promote  the  great  work  of  improve- 


ment that  is  going  on  in  the  w'orld.  i do  not 
like  all  this.  1 fear  it  will  not  form  a very  desi- 
rable chapter  in  our  history.  I fear  it  may  be 
said  to  old  Georgia,  “one  thing  thou  lackest,” 
and  that  one  thing  is,  want  of  zeal  in  the  things 
that  promote  our  true  interest — virtue,  wisdom, 
i;  du.?try,  econom}',  entei  prise  and  improvement. 
These  things  will  make  us  get  rich  and  happy, 
let  who  will  be  President. 

I feel  a deep  interest  in  the  “Southern  Cul- 
tivator.” I would  rather  every  grog  shop  in 
the  country  should  lack  patronage  and  so  depart, 
than  that  our  Georgia  agricultural  paper  should 
languish.  I am  sure  that  improvement  in  agri- 
culture is  among  the  most  desirable  things  that 
could  be  introduced  among  us,  and  I know  of  no 
mean.?  that  seem  to  me  so  likely  to  promote  that 
object  as  agricultural  papers  and  societies,  and 
I earnestly  recommend  the  people  of  Georgia 
to  patronize  the  one  liberally,  and  form  societies 
in  every  county. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  E.  Ernest. 

Covington,  Newton  Sou.nty,  ) 
October  10,  1843.  ) 

Messrs.  Editors — I have  but  lately  become  a 
reader  of  your  most  excellent  paper,  the  South- 
ern Cultivator,  since  which  I have  seen  several 
articles  on  preparing  seed  wheat  to  prevent  the 
smut.  I saw  one  in  the  last  number,  (the  report 
of  the  Newberry  Agricultural  Society,)  which 
comes  up  to  m}''  notion  of  the  thing  ratner  better 
than  any  I have  seen,  though  the  committee 
seem  to  speak  of  it  with  not  as  much  confidence 
as  I should  have  liked.  As  it  is  common  for 
literary  men,  when  they  find  out  any  thing  new 
in  science,  to  communicate  it  to  each  other  for 
their  benefit,  why  should  not  farmers,  if  they 
are  bunglers,  do  likewise?  There  is  no  good 
reason;  and  as  a farmer,  if  I may  be  so  called, 
I wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  support  of  the 
preparation  recommended  in  that  report.  I 
think  the  year  1835  was  the  first  of  my  knowing 
any  thing  of  soaking  wheat  in  a solution  of 
bluestone.  The  smut  had  become  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  kind  of  wheat  that  my  neighbors  and 
myself  sowed,  (the  red  May.)  My  neighbor 
soaked,  in  1835,  to  sow  ^all  of  his  crop  but  one 
acre — he  sowed  that  with  unsoaked  seed.  He 
brought  the  whole  of  it  to  me  to  thrash.  I dis- 
covered some  little  smut  in  the  wheat  that  was 
soaked,  and  I think  one  third  ol  the  unsoaked 
was  smut,  although  sowed  side  by  side. 

The  next  sowing  1 got  of  my  neighbor  the 
same  kind  of  seed,  (that  was,  of  the  old  wheat 
soaked  the  year  before,)  and  prepared  it  myself 
by  soaking,  and  have  sowed  the  same  kind  ever 
since;  and  as  to  smut,  I care  not  for  smut  mills 
to  take  it  out,  as  there  is  so  little  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building 
, them.  My  plan  of  soaking  is,  in  the  first  place 
procure  good  bluestone,  (say  of  the  deep  color 
if  not,  put  the  more  in,)  get  a small  hogshead 
that  will  hold  some  six  or  seven  bushels,  put  in 
' it  five  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  fill  it  up  with  wa- 
ter some  four  inches  above  the  wheat,  as  the 
wheat  will  swell  some;  take  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  bluestone,  dissolve  it  in  warm  water 
pour  it  in  the  vessel  with  the  wheat,  stir  it  till 


you  think  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  wheat;  let  it 
remain  some  G or  12  hours,  owing  to  the  weath- 
er— il  warm  six  hours  will  do.  When  you  take 
out  yoar  wheat,  save  the  water  you  soaked  the 
first  in;  add  for  the  next  five  bushels  one-haif 
pound  of  bluestone — so  for  every  five  bushels. 
Lay  your  wheat  out  on  a floor  some  five  hours 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  sowing.  I would  recom- 
mend every  farmer  to  sieve  his  wheat. 

William  Brown. 


ON  CLEARING  LAND. 

Messrs.  Editors — Permit  me,  through  your 
paper,  to  communicate  some  of  my  ideas  to  my 
brother  farmers  on  clearing  land — I might  say 
experience.  The  plan  I have  tried  successlully 
for  several  years,  is  this:— I grub,  cut  the  fire- 
wood, and  rail  limber,  kill  the  timber  left  stand- 
ing, and  split  the  rails  in  the  course  of  the  fall 
and  winter;  heaping  no  more  brush  than  will  give 
me  sufficient  pass-wmy  to  haul  the  firewood  out 
as  1 need  it.  In  that  condition  1 let  it  lay  one 
year,  with  the  exception  of  shrubbing  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  and  the  spring  follov/ing  I have  a 
fine  piece  of  mellow  new  ground,  ready  for  in- 
closing and  cleaning  up,  the  standing  timber  all 
dead,  the  fibrous  roots,  the  leaves  and  trash  all 
rotten,  and  the  land  very  often  producing  a dou- 
ble crop  the  first  year.  Nor  does  it  stop  there; 
for  I believe  the  good  effects  may  be  seen  for 
■ix  or  eight  years  after.  Neeil  1 tell  any  ration- 
al man  that  the  first  year’s  rest  is  worth  more  in 
enriching  the  soil,  when  the  brush  and  timber 
are  lying  on  it,  than  any  two  or  three  years  af- 
ter it  has  been  in  cultivation?  Let  me  invite 
them  to  look  at  our  wood-lands,  with  the  growth 
so  dense  that  you  can  scarcely  ride  through  iti 
the  face  of  the  earth  covered  tw'o  or  three  inches 
deep  with  leaves,  and  ask  them  to  determine 
whether,  if  all  be  cut  and  burnt  ofl'  the  same 
winter,  as  is  usually  done,  their  land  is  not 
greatly  impoverished?  Need  I argue  wdth  my 
brother  farmers  so  plain  a case?  p think  not;  for 
if  they  will  reflect  one  moment  on  the  two  plans, 
I believe  they  will  try  mine,  and  I venture  to 
say  if  once  tried  they  will  pursue  it  in  future. 

My  next  clearing  I expect  to  let  lay  two  years, 
with  all  cut  and  killed  on  it  but  the  rail  timber, 
and  the  second  winter  I will  cut  and  split  the 
rails,  leaving  all  on  the  ground  one  year,  and  I 
expect  by  doing  so  my  land  will  be  worth  more 
than  double  the  same  lands  cleared  in  the  usual 
way. 

And  now,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  looking  over 
your  paper,  I am  surprised  to  find  so  few  con- 
tributing towards  supporting  it  with  their  prac- 
tical modes  of  farming.  We  w^ant  Georgia 
farming — surely  no  place  needs  improving  more 
than  middle  Georgia— and  I do  hope  that  there 
is  intelligence  and  patriotism  enough  in  middle 
Georgia  to  make  your  paper  appear  what  every 
good  citizen  should  wish  it  to  be. 

Robert  Caldwell. 

Cure  for  Swiney. — As  soon  as  you  discover 
your  horse  is  swineyed,  take  three  ounces  of 
rusty  bacon,  fry  it  over  a slow  fire  until  brown; 
take  out  the  crackling,  and,  when  milk  warm, 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a table  spoon- 
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fill  of  spirits  of  turpentine;  stir  all  well  togeth- 
er— apply  one  table  spoonful  to  the  shoulder  by 
rulibing  well,  and  t:  ke  a piece  of  cloth  several 
folds  thick,  lay  on  the  affected  part,  and,  with  a 
hot  iron,  bathe  the  parts  once  each  day. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1843. 

FATTENING  PORK. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Farrar,  in  this 
number,  has  brought  this  subject  to  our  mind, 
and  we  de.-iire  to  lend  our  efforts  to  correct  the 
great  error  into  which  many,  indeed  almost  all, 
of  oar  planters  have  fallen,  in  fattening  pork. 
It  is  a common  practice,  we  know,  for  our  plan- 
ters to  turn  their  hogs  intended  for  pork,  into  a 
wmter  lot  and  feed  them  on  the  ground,  with 
corn  in  the  ear.  No  system  could  be  more 
erroneous,  whether  it  be  considered  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  pork,  or  the  economy  in  making 
it;  both  of  which  are  considerations  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  prudent  planter.  It  is  welj 
known  by  evmry  planter  who  investigates  the 
matter,thathogs  pul  up  and  fed  as  we  have  stated, 
fatten  slowly,  and  consequently  consume  so 
much  food  as  to  render  the  poi  k expensive.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  to  any  reflecting  man — the 
food  is  not  given  to  them  in  its  mo.st  nutritious 
form — they  eat  too  much  dirt  and  drink  too 
much  water;  the  former  of  which  is  injurious 
in  any  quantity,  however  small,  and  the  latter 
is  only  beneficial  in  small  quantities.  We 
might  enlarge  upon  these  reasons,  but  we  deem 
it  unnecessary,  as  every  reflecting  man  knows, 
that  unbroken  corn  does  not  afford  the  same 
nutrition  to  animals  as  broken  ; that  dirt  is  inju- 
rious to  health,  and  that  hogs,  like  men,  cannot 
eat  so  much  when  the  stomach  is  filled  with 
water,  as  when  it  is  not.-  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  suggest  to  the  planters  of  Georgia,  a 
plan  of  fattening  pork,  which  we  have  tried  and 
seen  tried  by  others,  and  can  consequently 
recommend  it  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  its 
3ucce3.s,  both  fur  economy  and  making  fine  pork. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Farrar,  of  giving  them  the  benefits  of  his 
early  fresh  fields,  but  when  taken  from  the  fields 
they  should  be  put  in  a close  pen,  well  exposed 
to  the  sun,  large  enough  to  hold  double  the 
number  of  hogs  to  be  fattened,  with  goi.d  plank 
floor,  so  tight  as  to  prevent  their  feet  from  slip- 
ping through,  and  a sufficient  descent  to  admit 
the  water  to  pass  off,  a trough  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  pen  to  the  other,  and  one  half  of 
ihe  pen  (the  north  half)  covered,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rain,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
1 ask  in  the  sun. 

Food.  This  should  be  corn  meal,  ground  as 
fine  as  if  designed  for  bread,  made  wet  till  about 


the  consistency  of,  or  a little  thinner , than  dough,  1 

(and  if  boiled  it  w’ould  be  better,)  given  them  j 
three  times  a day,  in  such  quantities  as  they  j 
wflll  eat  readiljq  so  as  never  to  have  any  food  in  I 
the  trough  when  they  are  fed.  The  proper  j 
quantity,  the  feeder  w’ill  ascertain  in  a day  or  j 
two.  No  water  should  ever  be  given  them,  ex-  | 
cept  what  is  mixed  wdth  the  food,  and  about 
once  or  twice  a week,  some  fodder  or  shucks 
may  be  given  them,  and  a little  salt  should  be 
mixed  vvith  their  food  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
j To  pi  rsons  who  have  never  tried  or  heard  of 
I this  plan  of  lattening  hog.s,  it  will  appear  very 
strange,  but  we  commend  it  to  them  with  every 
confidence  that  it  is  more  economical  than  any 
other,  and  that  the  pork  made  by  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  made  in  the  u.sual  way. 

One  word  as  to  hams.  We,  at  the  South,  are 
too  prone  to  regard  every  thing  coming  Irom 
abroad,  the  North,  the  far  West,  or  any  where 
else,  which  is  heralded  with  a high  sounding 
name,  as  belter  than  any  thing  of  home  pro- 
, Auction,  and  hence  w’e  have  heard  so  much 
about  Westphalia,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati 
cured  and  canvassed  hams,  &c.  &c.,  that  many 
people  are  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  a ham 
made  and  cured  at  the  South,  is  scarcely  fit  to  be 
introduced  on  the  table;  particularly  on  any  spe- 
cial occasion.  This  is  all  erroneous,  and  is  to 
be  attributed  alone  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
too  little  disposed,  generally,  to  rely  upon  our 
own  resources.  Few,  therefore,  have  learned 
that  hams  equal  to  any  in  ihe  world,  are  those 
cured  at  the  South,  when  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  pork  and  to  the  curing.  This  is  a 
broad  assertion,  but  we  make  it  with  a lull 
knowledge  of  its  import — for  we  know  many 
planters  in  Georgia,  from  whose  smoke  houses 
we  can  obtain  hams  which  no  Smithfield,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati  or  Westphalia  hams  surpass, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  ever  equal.  W^e  beg  the 
planters  of  the  South,  therefore,  to  rely  upon 
their  owm  re.sources  in  making  hams — and  to 
the  preparation  suggested  by  our  friend  Fariar 
for  putting  up  hams,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest 
the  mixing  of  15  to 20  pounds  fine  brown  sugar, 
or  IJ  to  2 gallons  of  good  molasses,  to  the  salt 
for  every  thousand  pounds  hams. 

Bommf.r  Manure  Method. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietone,  Messrs.  Abbetf  & 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  the  folloM'ing  notice: — “Sub- 
scribers who  are  awaiting  the  appeal  ance  of  the 
new  edition  of  this  method,  are  informed  that  it 
is  now  in  press  and  will  be  out  in  a few  days> 
when  their  orders  will  be  immediately  filled.” 

Consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land— It  is  stated  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  food,  clothing. 


&c.,  is  as  follows  : 

Agricultural  produce  for  food,. . . .£295,179,000 

Manufactures, 262,085,000 

Imports,  (raw  produce,) 55,000,000 


£612,264,000 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  whole 
w'orld,  for  1840,  w'ere  as  follows: 

Total  amount, £51,406,430 

To  the  Colonies 17,378,550 


From  the  S.  C.  Temperance  Advocate. 

NEWBERRY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
REPORT  OF  THE  COiMMITTEE  ON  THE  HORSE. 

There  is  no  subject  amongst  the  animal  crea- 
tion, that  can  more  justly  claim  the  attention  of 
every  man,  than  that*  noble  and  useful  animal, 
the  horse.  There  are  a great  number  of  ani- 
mals under  the  control  of  man;  on  reflection,  we 
mutt  say,  that  the  excellent  and  noble  horse, 
unquestionably,  is  the  most  serviceable.  How 
often  do  we  see  him  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
poor  farmer  and  his  family.  Trace  him  in  all 
conditions,  you  will  find  him  faithlul,  affection- 
ate, and  no  less  useful.  For  the  quick  com- 
munications by  posts  and  stages,  even  with  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  we  are  indebt- 
ed in  a great  measure  to  the  horse.  Even  our 
happy  republican  government  has  been  estab- 
lished, protected,  defended,  by  the  means  and 
aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Reflect  for  a moment, 
and  you  cannot  help  but  see,  how  battles  have 
been  won,  tyrants  dethroned  and  libeity  su.stain- 
eJ,  by  the  aid  of  iris  noble  animal.  How  often 
are  w'e  conveyed  in  safety  at  night,  amidst  diffi- 
culties, dangers  and  unfamiliar  roads.  View 
him  in  the  service  of  man  in  every  situation, 
when  treated  with  humanity,  and  he  is  always 
ready  and  willing,  with  an  aspect  happy,  cheer- 
ful and  gay. 

If,  by  our  Report,  we  can  aid  in  disseminating 
information  to  the  public  in  the  way  of  breeding 
and  raising  this  noble  animal,  the  horse,  we  think 
we  shall  have  done  some  good.  The  breeding 
and  raising  of  horses  is  both  an  amusing  and 
pleasing  task,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  person  whose  situation  wiil  admit  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  be  particular  in  selecting  a 
good  stock  to  breed  from,  in  order  to  raise  a 
beautiful  and  good  horse.  A stallion  should  be 
made  choice  ol,  that  will  be  a good  cross  and  of 
good  blood;  he  should  not  be  le.ss  than  five  feet 
two  inches  high,  but  five  feet  four  inches  high  is 
a preferable  size.  He  should  be  well  propor- 
tioned, elegantly  formed,  and  clear  of  all  de- 
fects, particularly  the  spavin  and  blindness,  and 
should  be  a sure  foal  getter. 

A mare  should  be  made  choice  of,  not  less 
than  five  feet  high,  five  feet  four  inches  is  pre- 
ferable, with  a delicate  head  and  neck,  great 
length  of  body,  large  belly,  her  thighs  long, 
large,  full  and  Duiging,  her  fore  arm  large  and 
swelling  towards  her  breast,  hocks  broad,  strong 
and  boney,  legs  of  moderate  size,  thin,  flat  and 
sinewy,  |pasterns  rather  long  and  small  than 
otherwise.  When  you  commence  breeding 
with  a mare  of  the  above  description,  you  are 
almc  St  certain  of  raising  a valuable  colt. 

Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a great  similarity 
in  the  blood  ol  horses  to  that  which  exists  in 
man,  as  respects  their  good  and  bad  qualities, 
shape,  &c.  We  find  vice  common  throughout 
some  families,  while  we  see  virtue  reigning  in 
others-  One  breed  of  horses,  under  every  care 
and  attention,  will  only  raise  you  a coarse  horse 
or  pony ; wRilst  good  blooded  horses  show 
strong  marks  of  beautjq  activity  and  size. 

W hen  a colt  is  foaled  early  in  the  spring,  he 
or  she  will  be  under  every  benefit  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  size,  strength  and  age;  it  would  be 
advisable  to  put  a mare  to  a horse  at  such  time 
as  would  produce  a colt  from  the  10th  to  the  15th 
of  April.  A mare  generally  goes  with  foal 
eleven  months  and  as  many  days  as  she  is  years 
old.  After  your  mare  has  been  put  to  the  horse 
of  your  choice,  she  should  not  be  confined  only 
in  bad  weather,  during  her  being  in  foal. — 
Mares  frequentlj"  produce  colts  at  the  age  of  15 
years,  and  sometimes  20  years  of  age.  They 
are  not  apt  to  produce  at  the  latter  age. 

When  the  mare  is  near  foaling  let  her  be  to 
herself;  and  if  early  in  the  season,  let  her  have 
a good  roomy  stable  to  foal  in;  in  good  weather, 
let  her  and  her  colt  be  turned  into  a lot  of  wheat 
or  barle}-;  do  not  let  them  be  turned  in  a lot 
where  there  is  green  oats,  it  is  poisonous  to  the 
colt.  Wean  the  colt  about  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, or  the  1st  of  October,  in  a stable,  until  it  is 
done  fretting  after  its  dam;  then  turn  it  in  a lot; 
if  you  have  more  than  one,  they  will  do  best  to- 
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gether;  stable  them  at  night,  and  turn  them  out 
iu  the  day  time,  except  in  bad  weather;  lorce 
them  all  you  can  the  first  winter.  Alter  they 
are  one  year  old  they  should  not  be  kept  so  fat, 
nor  permitted  to  get  poor:  a stud  colt,  which  is 
intended  to  be  kept  as  such,  should  be  separated 
from  other  horses  at  11  months  ora  year  old, 
and  stabled  of  nights;  his  rack  and  manger 
should  be  so  high  as  to  strain  him  a little  to  get 
food;  the  windows  of  the  stables  should  also  be 
high,  as  he  will  be  looking  out  at  them;  by  this 
means  his  shoulders  will  be  thrown  back  and 
his  withers  raised.  How  graceful  it  looks  for 
a horse’s  shoulders  to  be  well  thrown  back,  and 
his  withers  well  raised. 

The  best  plan  we  have  found  to  increase  a 
colt’s  quarters,  enlarge  his  muscles,  and  other 
material  parts,  is  to  keep  him  in  the  stable  fre-  j 
quently  for  several  days  together,  which  will  : 
animate  him,  then  turn  him  out  in  a lot,  and  en-  j 
courage  him  to  run  and  exert  himself  all  you  ! 
can,  as  his  parts  will  acquire  size  and  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  them.  When  | 
a colt  arrives  at  the  age  of  two  or  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  it  is  time  he  should  be  handled  • 
and  taught  the  use  of  the  bit.  It  is  of  great  i 
consequenceihe  should  be  first  gentled  by  a per- 
son who  well  understands  the  management  of 
horses,  to  prevent  bad  habits;  as  first  impres- 
sions are  hardly  ever  entirely  removed  Irora 
mare  or  horse. 

We  recommend  corn  for  colts  iu  the  winter, 
and  oats  in  the  summer.  Colts  and  horses 
should  be  furnished  with  good  stables;  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  stables,  the  removal  of 
all  offensive  and  putrid  matter,  to  prevent  dis- 
eases, which  frequently  proceeds  from  such  ne- 
glect. A log  stable  is  preferable  lo  any  other, 
on  account  of  its  admitting  a free  circulation  of 
air  in  the  summer;  and  by  the  use  of  rough-edge 
plank  and  straw  in  the  winter,  can  be  made 
warm.  The  rack  should  be  smooth,  high  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  wall,  which  will  prevent  a 
horse  from  injuring  his  eyes,  skinning  his  face, 
and  doing  himself  other  injury  when  feeding. 
The  upright  pieces  in  a rack  should  be  four  or 
four  and  a half  inches  apart,  to  prevent  long 
food  from  being  unnecessarily  wmsted.  The 
halter  should  never  be  tied  to  the  rack,  (horses 
have  been  ruined  by  such  carelessness,)  but 
should  be  passed  through  a ring  in  the  manger 
and  confined  to  a long,  smooth  piece  of  wmod, 
weighing  about  a pound.  A stall  should  be 
four  and  a half  or  five  feet  wide,  which  will  al- 
low him  to  lie  down  with  comfort. 

Verv  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  Kenan,  Sec’y. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COTTON. 

The  Committee  on  Cotton  respectfully  re- 
port, that  their  object  is  not  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner of  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton 
to  the  hand,  for  that  is  generally  too  great  already; 
but  to  show  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  man- 
ner of  cultivating  the  plant,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  to  a given  number  of  acres; 
and  as  the  manner  of  cultivation  must  be  much 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  cotton  planted  in 
proportion  to  that  of  other  kinds  of  crop,  the 
Committee  will  first  direct  your  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  subject.  They  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  order  to  enable  the  planter  to  give  that 
attention  to  his  cotton  crop  which  its  proper  cul- 
tivation requires,  he  should  not  plant  more  than 
six  acres  to  the  hand,  allowing  eight  for  com, 
and  fourteen  for  wheat  and  oats, — one-half  for 
each.  They  are  aware  that  some  of  our  high- 
pressure  planters  will  say  that  this  is  not  enough 
for  cotton,  for  some  of  them  plant  as  much  as 
10  acres  to  the  hand;  but  lor  those  who  wish 
fair  and  easy  sailing  six  acres  will  be  plenty. 
With  this  quantity  the  planter  can  cultivate  his 
crop,  and  attend  to  every  necessary  operation  of 
his_  plantation,  without  that  hurry  and  pushing 
which  is  always  the  consequence  of  a large 
cotton  crop,  and  which  is  so  injurious  to  ne- 
groes, working  stock,  and  even  to  land.  The 
planter,  by  planting  moderately,  is  enabled  to 
drill  his  corn,  by  allowing  time  for  hoeing  it, 


and  thereby  preserv'es  his  land  from  washing. 
He  has  sufficient  time  for  harvesting  and  sow- 
ing his  small  grain,  which  is  often  neglected 
and  injured  by  the  press  of  a heavy  cotton  crop. 
The  qualiqv  of  his  cotton  is  also  much  superi-  | 
or,  by  being  gathered  earlier,  and  his  negroes  | 
are  saved  from  the  horrid  tram  of  diseases  and  | 
death  which  are  produced  by  being  exposed,  in  j 
picking  a large  crop,  to  the  inclemencies  and  i 
rigors  of  the  weather  through  the  whole  winter; 
whereas,  the  quantity  which  the  committee  pro- 
pose can  always  be  got  out  with  ease,  before  the  : 
hardest  of  the  winter  sets  in.  ; 

Haring  determined  on  the  quanlit}'’,  the  land  ! 
which  is^  intended  for  cotton  ^should  be  w'ell 
broken  up  with  a scooter,  and  if  in  stubble, 
should  be  turned  over  in  the  lall,  or  early  in  the 
winter,  with  a twister,  so  as  to  allow  time  lor 
the  decomposition  of  the  grass  and  stubble,  for  i 
if  this  is  neglected,  it  wdll  be  impossible  to  get 
a stand;  it  should  then  be  laid  ofi'  in  rows,  three 
feet  apart  or  wider,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the 
land;  and  if  necessary  to  manure,  the  furrow 
should  be  opened  out  very  deep,  by  running,  if 
necessary,  two  shovel  furrows  in  the  same  place, 
and  after  scattering  in  the  manure,  a bed  should 
be  thrown  on  it  as  high  as  possible  with  a twist- 
er plow,  and  where  the  ground  is  sideling,  drawn 
up  with  a hoe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  break- 
ing over;  or  if  too  low  and  wet,  it  should  be 
drawn  up  with  a hoe,  ;o  prevent  the  cotton  from 
drowning  out.  The  bed  should  be  opened  very 
shallow,  with  a small  scooter  plow:  the  seed 
should  then  be  strewed  in  very  thick,  from  three 
to  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  then  covered  with 
a board  or  hoe,  or  if  in  stiff  red  land,  by  running 
a scooter  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  seed,  and 
scraping  ofi  with  a board  when  the  cotton  seed 
begin  to  sprout.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  makes 
its  appearance  above  ground,  it  should  be  sided 
or  run  round  with  a half  shovel  or  twister,  run- 
ning the  straight  side  next  to  the  cotton,  and 
lapping  the  dirt  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  so  as 
to  cover  the  first  crop  of  young  grass;  the  hoes 
should  then  follow,  chopping  out,  and  leaving 
three  and  four  stalks  in  a place,  a hoe’s  width 
apart,  or  more,  to  test  the  quality  of  the  land; 
though,  on  ordinary  land,  about  five  inches  will 
be  the  proper  distance.  This  working  is  dis- 
pensed with  by  many  planters,  but  a part  of  the 
committee  are  satisfied  from  trial  of  its  advan- 
tages; it  gives  the  plant  an  earlier  start,  by  dis- 
incumbering  it  of  the  great  quantity  of  cotton 
which  first  comes  up,  and  which  not  only  causes 
it  to  die,  but  must  check  its  growth  if  suffered 
to  remain  until  the  first  working  is  gone  through 
in  the  usual  way,  which  requires  double  the 
time  necessary  for  chopping  out,  a hand  being 
able  to  do  two  tasks,  or  acres,  per  day,  and  then 
the  cotton  will  be  in  a situation  to  wait  wuthout 
injury,  until  the  second  working  can  be  given, 
w'hich  consists  in  running  with  the  plow  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  first,  and  drawing  a little  dirt 
to  the  cotton  with  the  hoe,  and  thinning  it  to  a 
•Stand,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  only  one 
stalk  in  a place,  without  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  land  or  the  distance  of  the  stalks  apart. 
For  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  one  stalk 
in  a place  would  make  more  than  two,  if  there 
w'as  but  the  one  stalk  in  an  acre.  The  next  or 
third  working  consists  in  throw^ing  out  the  mid- 
dles which  had  been  left  in  the  two  previous 
plowfings,  with  a twister,  and  drawing  up  a hill 
with  the  hoe,  after  which  the  cotton  will  be  in 
bloom;  any  further  working  with  the  plow  is 
always  a hazardous  operation,  for  if  plowed  too 
deep,  or  too  close,  or  too  dry,  it  causes  it  to  shed 
its  squares  and  small  bolls,  which  is  an  injury 
that  cannot  be  repaired,  for  the  bolls  which  are 
substituted  for  those  which  have  fallen  off  will 
be  too  late  to  mature.  The  use  of  the  scraper 
or  eagle  plow,  by  merely  scraping  off  the  young 
grass  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  cotton, 
would  obviate  the  risk  of  injurj’-from  late  plow- 
ing, and  would  be  a great  desideratum  for  laying 
by  a cotton  crop,  and  perhaps  for  other  pur- 
poses— though  the  committee  have  not  made 
sufficient  trial  of  them  to  speak  positively. 

J.  N.  Herndon,  Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SAVING  PORK 
A.\'D  CURiNG  BACON. 

Your  committee,  after  conferring  together, 
come  lo  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  not  be  any 
thing  ami.ss,  to  give  some  of  our  experiments  in 
fatting  of  hogs,  belbie  we  undertake  to  make 
pork  of  them  ; ihereiorc,  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, we  put  them  in  a pea-field  that  there  is 
water  in;  if  not  so,  minding  to  give  them  plenty, 
iefore  we  turn  them  in  the  field;  we  give  them 
as  much  corn  as  they  will  eat,  and  then  a little 
every  day.  As  soon  as  they  have  ate  the  peas 
pretty  well  out  olfhal  field,  put  them  into  another 
until  we  wish  to  pen  them  ; we  then  make  close 
pens  and  floor  them,  and  put  them  in  ; we  shell 
the  corn  that  we  give  them,  and  soak  it  from  12 
to  16  hours.  We  keep  salt  pretty  constantly  in 
their  trough.  By  this  plan  we,  can  fatten  our 
hogs  on  a great  deal  less  corn,  than  to  ieed  it 
dry.  We  kill  our  hogs  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  December,  which  is  generally  a favora- 
ble time  for  saving  pork.  The  day  we  kill  we 
cut  up  and  salt  lightly  down  upon  plank,  which 
draws  out  a great  deal  of  bloody  water;  next 
day  we  salt  it  over  again  and  pack  it  down  in 
tight  hogsheads,  minding  to  have  every  layer  of 
meat  covered  well  with  salt,  (and  when  we  are 
salting,  we  rub  the  skin  well ;)  we  let  it  lie  in 
salt  about  six  weeks,  we  then  hang  it  up  and 
smoke  it  with  green  hickory  wmod,  until  we  dry 
it  properly.  In  the  first  of  March,  before  the 
Stripper  Fly  makes  it  appearance,  wm  take 
down  the  joints,  and  put  them  dowm  in  hickory' 
ashes,  (or  any  other  good  strong  ashes  ;)  the 
manner  that  some  of  us  perform  this  process,  is 
to  take  a large  box  or  hogshead,  sift  ashes  all 
over  the  bottom  till  you  cover  it,  then  put  down 
a layer  of  hams,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
then  sift  in  the  ashes,  until  we  have  filled  every 
crack,  then  we  take  sticks  about  the  size  of  a 
common  hoe  helve,  and  lay  across  in  order  to 
keep  the  meat  separate,  and  so  on  alternately, 
until  we  have  filled  our  box,  or  put  down  what 
meat  we  have.  By  this  method  we  can  preserve 
hams  as  sound  and  as  sw'eet,  twelve  months,  as 
they  were  the  day  they  came  out  of  the  pickle. 

Some  of  our  committee  have  tried  rubbing  the 
joints  with  ground  (or  pulverized)  red  pe,  iper, 
with  very  good  success.  This  is  done  before 
hanging  them  up.  All  ot  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Matthaw  Hall,  Chairman. 


From  the  Southwestern  Farmer. 

Ingleside,  Adams  Co.,  Miss.,  ) 
September  11,  1843.  J 

Gentlemen — The  Farmer  of  the  1st  instant 
has  suggested  to  me  a few  remarks — and  I have 
an  inquiry  or  two  to  make. 

What  means  are  used  to  preserve  corn  from 
the  attacks  of  weevil?  I find  that  open  cribs 
and  close  cribs;  the  application  of  abundance  of 
salt;  laymrs  ot  China  tree  leaves  and  branches; 
and  gathering  and  storing  the  corn  when  wet 
enough  to  undergo  a pretty  severe  sweat,  have 
all  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success.  1 was 
a severe  sufferer  last  year,  and  am  anxious  to 
learn  of  a preventive. 

Is  the  T'A'umps,  in  a horse,  curable  or  not?  If 
cut  able,  by  what  means?  Is  it  a violent  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart?  or,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
animal’s  suffering?  It  differs  from  heaves. 

What  is  the  objection,  if  any,  to  a drick 
smoke  house?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  preferable  to  a 
frame  or  log  building  for  that  purpose?  1 ask 
for  information — and  should  like  a plan  of  a 
house,  method  of  curing  and  smoking  included, 
I have  some  suggestions  to  make,  but  will  wait 
for  farther  light. 

I find  that  a good  table  spoonful  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  given  to  a horse  afflicted  with  colic, 
will  afford  instant  relief.  It  may  be  put  in  a 
bottle,  and  water  enough  added  to  drench  with. 
I am  indebted  to  a medical  friend  for  the  pre- 
scription. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  comparative 
value  of  cotton  seed  as  food  for  stock,  and  as 
manure.  It  seems  to  me  a strange  question.  I 
cannot  understand  what  would  excuse  a man’s 
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using  as  valuable  an  article  ol  fjoJ  as  manure, 
while  he  has  slock  to  jeed  it  to.  Its  good  effect 
upon  corn  is  astonishing,  when  applied  as  a ma- 
nure— but,  if  it  was  first  passed  t/irough  the  mill 
by  the  hogs  and  cattle,  both  being  kept  well  lit- 
tered in  their  pens,  the  manure  would  be  equal- 
ly good  and  in  greater  quantity — and,  in  addi- 
tion, a large  amount  of  pork  and  beef  made.  I 
have  been  feeding  it  freely  to  both  cows  and 
hogs,  first  cooking  it — and  I think  that  1 have 
lost  several  hogs  by  it,  because  the  careless  ne- 
gro had  not  cooked  the  seed,  but  merely  warmed 
ib  If  properly  cooked,  a little  corn  meal  or 
bran  added,  with  salt  and  a large  shovelful  of 
wood  ashes  to  each  kettle-full,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  tlie  stock.  Uncooked,  sound 
seed  I find  to  be  very  bad  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  There  is  one  lady  in  this  vicinity,  whose 
butter  commands  the  highest  price,  at  all  times, 
in  the  Natchez  market,  who  has  fed  cotton  seed 
thoroughly  cooked,  to  her  cows  for  twenty  years. 
Some  pretend  to  say  they  can  tliscover  the  taste 
of  the  seed,  but  I think  if  the  ashes  be  added,  it 
will  puzzle  them  to  do  so.  The  cattle  must  of 
course  have  an  abundance  of  rough  food  be- 
sides— and  the  hogs  must  have  rooting pn  graz- 
ing range  enough,  according  to  their  kind. 

You  are  correct,  you  and  your  correspond- 
ents, on  the  value  of  crab  grass,  both  for  hay 
and  pasture.  I had  several  lots  plowed  up  ear- 
ly last  spring,  and  sowed  in  spring  oats,  which 
have  afforded  abundant  pasturage  all  summer 
since  the  oats  were  taken  off.  But  for  either 
purpose,  it  is  a long  wmy  behind  Bermuda 
grass.  As  pasture,  it  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
thriving  best  in  warm,  clear  w^eather — and  will 
feed  a greater  number  of  animals  on  a given 
extent  than  any  other  grass  I have  ever  seen, 
not  excepting  blue  grass.  Dr.  P.,  I think,  saw 
my  neighbor  Col.  Knight’s  little  volunteer  mea- 
dowf  No  pains  has  been  taken  w’ith  it.  The 
grass  came  of  itself,  and  has  been  regularly  and 
closely  mowed  three  times  each  3mar.  I deter- 
mined to  come  to  a pretty  close  estimate  of  the 
quantity  it  yields  per  acre,  on  moderately  good 
land,  and  accordingly  measured  off  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  average  crop,  where  the  grass  is 
well  set,  j ust  before  the  second  cutting  this  year  — 
the  first  cutting  having  been  a heavier  one.  I 
had  five  cocks  weighed,  when  thorovghly  dry — 
in  fact  it  was  sold  on  the  ground,  and  weighed 
to  the  purchaser — and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
amounted  to  10,200  lb.,  or  five  tons  two  hundred 
weight!  The  third  cutting  will  be  almost  as 
great.  What  crab  grass  or  fodder-pulling  wnll 
equal  this  as  a means  of  affording  forage?  Now, 
there  is  no  mistake  in  the  calculation.  I vmnt 
over  the  whole  several  times,  that  there  might 
be  none.  Last  year,  Col.  Knight’s  estimate 
was  6 tons  per  acre  at  a cutting.  Bermuda  is  a 
close  growing,  fine,  delicate  looking  grass. — 
When  in  meadow,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  12 
to  14  inches — generally’’  about  a foot.  Very  fre- 
quently, when  the  scythe  makes  a cut,  the  grass 
just  stands  solid  on  the  ground,  as  if  it  had  been 
undisturbed,  and  has  to  be  rolled  out  of  the  way 
with  the  foot.  At  one  time  1 was  afraid  to  in- 
troduce it  on  the  plantations,  it  spreads  with 
such  rapidity,  and  can  only  be  killed  l/y  smother - 
iig.  Corn  and  pumpkins— oats  followed  by 
peas — or  any  such  crop,  I now  find  will  kill  it, 
I may  add,  that  if  any  of  your  readers,  who  are 
subscribers  to  at  least  two  agricultural  papers, 
one  of  them  being  published  in  the  btale  they 
reside  in,  have  a desire  to  try  it,  I will  with 
pleasure  pack  a barrel  of  roots  and  ship  for 
them  as  they  may  direct  me,  if  by  mail,  post 
paid,  Yours,  &c. 

Thomas  Affleck. 

The  New  York  Courier  states  that  the 
amount  of  specie  exported  from  that  city  to  Eu, 
rope  this  Pall  is  comparatively  small.  No  sil- 
ver has  been  shipped  to  England,  and  that  taken 
to  France  will  not  far  exceed  $800,000,  of  which 
•®100,000  will  go  by  the  next  packet.  The  pre- 
mium on  silver  has  therefore  declined  consider- 
ably. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Cotton — Throughout  last  week  our  marke; 
had  been  in  a drooping  state,  w ith  a downv.’ard 
tendency  in  prices.  On  Sunday  night,  however, 
we  received  Liverpool  accounts  to  the  4th  inst., 
per  Hibernia  at  Boston,  showing  a veiy  active 
demand,  and  very  heavy  sales  at  an  advance  of 
g to  jd  on  all  descriptions.  This  gave  a new 
impetus  to  our  market,  and  an  active  busi- 
ness has  engaged  dealers  for  the  two  la.st  days, 
at  an  advance  of  fully  4 to  fc  on  all  descrip- 
tions. W e now  quote  6 ta  7^  cents  as  extremes 
— remaiking  that  a very  choice  lot  would  com- 
mand a fraction  more. 

Groceries,  if'C. — Our  market  is  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  prices  range  decidedly  low. 

Exchange  continues  as  last  reported.  Cen- 
tral Bank  money  has  improved,  and  the  rate  is 
now  6 ® 7 per  cent  discount.  State  Bonds  are 
very  firm. 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 


Bagging,  Hemp 

(a 

20 

Tow 

...  “ 15 

18 

Gunny 

. ..  “ 18*  ® 

19 

Bale  Rcpe 

....lb.  6 

(a> 

10 

Bacon,  Hog  Round .... 

....  “ 5 

(® 

6* 

Hams 

....  “ 8 

10 

Shoulders 

....  “ 4 

7 

Sides 

....  “ 6 

(3) 

8 

Coffee,  Green  prime  Cuba,.  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Ordinary  to  Good...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

St.  Domingo. . . 

.. ..  “ 7 

fS) 

9 

Rio 

..  “ 9 

(a) 

10 

Laguira 

.. ..  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Porto  Rico 

....  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Java 

....  “ 11 

(3 

14 

Corn 

.bush.  33 

40 

Flour,  Canal 

...bbl.  5 75 

6 50 

Baltimore 

Western . . 

Country 

5 50 

Feathers 

...  lb.  :io 

37i 

Iron,  Russia 

5 00 

Swedes,  assorted. . 

...  “ 4 50 

5 00 

Hoop 

. ..  “ 7 00 

8 00 

Sheet 

...  “ 7 00 

8 00 

Nail  Rods 

. ..  “ 7 00 

8 00 

Le.ither,  Sole 

....lb.  23 

28 

Upper 

2 00 

Calf  Skins... 

® 36  00 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans. . 

...gal.  31 

35 

Havana 

30 

Nails 

6 

Oats 

, . bush.  37*  & 

50 

Peas 

. “ 40 

(Q 

50 

Sugar,  New  Orleans 

. ...  lb.  6 

9i 

Havana,  white.. 

....  “ 11 

12 

“ brown. 

....  “ 7 

8 

Muscovado 

....  “ 7 

m 

9 

St.  Croix 

.. ..  “ 8 

11 

Porto  Rico 

....  “ 7 

9 

Lump 

....  “ 14 

® 

16 

Loaf 

.. ..  “ 15 

0 

20 

Double  Refined. 

....  “ 12 

0 

13 

Salt,  Liverpool  ground. 

. .bush.  45 

0 

50 

((  (( 

. .sack  1 75 

0 

2 00 

Steel,  German 

. ...  lb.  15 

0 

16 

Blistered 

.. ..  “ 8 

0 

12J 

Twine 

, . . . “ 20 

0 

25 

Tea,  Behea 

. . . . “ 50 

0 

75 

Souchong 

...  “ 60 

0 

75 

Hvson 

. . . . “ SO 

0 

1 25 

Gunpowder 

. . . . “ 1 00 

0 

1 25 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED, 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D EN  and  .PIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  tlic  following; 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orettard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  vaiir  -.y, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  cf 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  inoderufe  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  e.veeuted  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  -Tr.., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusia,  Ga. 
August  30.  iC-tf 

TURNED  SEED. 

SUPPLY  of  the  followiiig-  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  jitst  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine 

“ VN  bite  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanoveror  White  Ruta  Eaga  do  [ table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  puichaspr.-:.  bv 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES;  Jn. 


BOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

The  imd<irsigned  is  the  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vcncing  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab'>ve  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  post 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  atteirtioa. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  SO  d iys,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a ftw  days.  And 
hew  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pn- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent .$6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres • • 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres - • • 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 13 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm-  • • • 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy . f the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltiuicre, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 


THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR 

IE  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  W.  & S.  JONES, 

And  will  be  issued  every  other  Wednesday,  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  a year,  invabiably  in  .\dvance. 
The  CASH  SYSTEM  will  be  rigidly  adhered  lo, 
and  in  no  case  will  the  paper  be  sent  unless  the 
money  accompanies  the  order. 

Advertiseaients  pertaining  to  agriculture  will 
be  inserted  for  one  dollar  for  every  square  of 
twelve  lines,  or  less,  for  the  first  insertion,  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  square  for  each  continu 
ance. 

IMPOST  Masters  are  authorized  to  receive  and 
forward  money  free  of  postage. 

All  COMMUNICATIOIie  MUST  BS  POST  PAID 


AUGUHTA,  Ga.,  NOVEMBER  8,  1843. 


No.  23. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

E.cLr-ic:.s  arid  ki.n’s  t/in  ‘^R  port  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cornf  appointed  uy  ike  Pian'ers’ 

Socisip  of  PairJizlj,  ,iis  rici,  Soutk  Carolina.” 

Jus.  D \vis,  iiiia,  Chairnian. 

'^A  propz'  selecAon  of  s zed  corn,  is  regarded  an 
object  Of  gieal  iiaportance;  oecause  as  in  the 
anuaal,  so  in  the  vegetiOie  kingdom,  ‘dike  pro- 
duces like.”  ikvery  s^jccies  in  creation  (the 
wnicnis  piocreanve)  may  be  improved  in  qual- 
it.-  am  lrautuines.s,  by  a judicious  choice  of 
breeders;  the  coiumrse  of  tne  proposition  hold- 
ing equaiiy  good.  T .vm  mra,  liae  tne  twin 
ewe,  is  most  apt  to  pr  iauce  twain. 

■'The  V'i.rieties  of  I.i.ainn  Corn,  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  two  general  classes,  viz:  the- gourd 
.seed  and  the  flim  corn;  the  hrst  callea  tae  gourd 
seed,  oecause  of  its  similitude  in  shape  to  me 
.seed  of  the  large  gourd — and  ;he  liiut,  so  nam- 
ea,  because  of  its  flinty  hardness.  Amongst 
these  tvvo  general  classes,  there  aie  vaiieties  of 
color — whue,  yellow,  pur.de  and  mixed  colors — 
ah  of  wnich  may  be  crossed,  or  amalgamated, 
bv'  the  deposit  of  the  farina  or  anther  oust  from 
the  tassel  of  one  plant,  upon  the  ear  and  stalk  of 
the  other  species. 

“ Tti  seed  intended  for  planting,  should  be  not 
only  of  the  most  proplific  and  best  species,  out 
also  well  matured. 

“ idiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  seed 
is  a iesi-ieratum  in  the  growing  of  all  pLirits. 

‘v-k  query  for  cousilei  atiun  arises — which  is 
the  rnos.  profita/Az  m ihe  planter,  the  pour d seed  or 
flint?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  flint  is  the 
heaviest,  according  to  measure,  and  contains 
more  nutntivm  muter;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
tb-v.  the  gourd  seed  will  measure  mo.st  irotn  the 
acre,  with  equal  advantages  oinei  wise,  and  sul- 
fi_  e it  too  to  make  u.^  more  than  the  lo.ss  o 
weight.  Admitted,  however,  as  an  hypothesis, 
that  mis  should  not  be  realized,  3'our  co  amitiee 
on  .imer  grounds,  wouid  givm  the  gourd  seed  a 
decided  superiority. 

■ li  IS  more  easily  ground  into  meal:  thiit}' 
bushels  of  gourd  seed  would  be  ground  wiin  as 
much  ease  as  twenty-five  of  the  flint.  It  is 
m -re  digestible,  horses  and  hogs  masticate  it 
with  less  difliculty. 

“f  is  observable,  that  the  Indian  corn  is  most 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  climates  and  soil: 
it  is  generally  adiuiued,  that  the  gourd  seed  corn 
will  iinalU’-  change  into  flint  corn,  if  cultivated 
for  a few  years  in  the  low  country  of  feouth 
Carolina;  and  it  is  also  admitted,  that  the  same 
quality  of  lanhs  will  yield  more  corn  in  North 
Carolina  or  Tennessee,  than  in  South  Carolina. 

“Your  committee,  in  thus  contending  that  the 
flint  is  a degenerate  corn,  would  merely  add, 
that  if  the  grain  arrives  at  higher  perfection  in 
some  climates  north  of  South  Carolina,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  procure  seed  from  tnence — pro- 
vided the  due  attention  had  been  given  to  its  im- 
provement. 

The  following  plan  has  been  advantageously 
pu.'sued  by  the  compiler  and  several  of  iiis 
friends,  viz:  before  harvesting  your  crop,  select 
from  the  most  healthy  and  best  bearing  stalks 
the  lowest  ears,  these  gather  with  the  inner  husk 
on,  or  as  it  is  called,  slip  shuck,  which  place 
carelully  away  in  a safe  place,  until  the  season 
for  planting,  then  take  off  the  shuck  and  expose 
the  ears  (fora  day  or  two  before  you  shell  them,) 
in  the  open  air  or  sun,  and  to  every  three  pecks 
of  flint  corn,  mix  one  peck  ol  the  large,  white 


grain  North  Carolina  or  Collins’  corn.  This 
will  give  you  a cross  between  the  flint  and  gourd 
seed,  and  a grain  much  admired  by  every  plan- 
ter who  has  seen  it.  It  will  degenerate  every 
year,  ainl  finally  become  flint  corn;  to  prevent 
which,  the  gourd  seed  should  be  mixed  with  it 
every  other  year,  it  it  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured; but  certainly  everj'  third  year. 

“TVie  best  tinie  for  plamting. — The  sooner  we 
procure  a stand,  the  more  sure  the  crop,  particu- 
larly in  uplands.  In  low  lands,  subject  to  be 
overflowed;  it  will  be  unsafe  (on  account  of 
spring  freshets,)  to  procure  an  early  stand. 
Corn  planted  in  March,  in  general,  has  the  ad- 
vantages ol  the  spring  seasons  and  dews. — 
Whatever  the  reasoning  may  be,  the  experience 
of  the  intelligent  planter  will  testify,  that  in 
three  years  out  of  lour,  March  corn  rvill  pro- 
euce  the  most  abundant  and  peifect  grained 
crop. 

“ The  IMe  corn  is  liable  to  run  up  tall  and  slen- 
der, bearing  therefore  smaller  ears..  Indepen- 
dent of  the  advantage  of  a more  abundant  crop 
from  early  corn,  it  is  an  object  to  have  the  corn 
crop  laid  by  soon,  to  enable  the  planter  to  look 
we.l  to  his  other  crops.  Besides,  it  suits  well 
lor  the  pea  crop. 

“A  third  consideration  is,  the  composition  and 
fertility  of  the  soil.  If  too  much  clay,  (and  if 
old  land,)  in  a few  days  after  a rain,  it  becomes 
too  stiff  for  the  plow,  and  too  close  ibr  the  roots 
to  penetrate;  it  too  sandy  and  porous,  the 
strength  ot  the  soil  quickly  evaporates,  leaving 
the  roots  of  the  corn  too  much  exposed  to  the 
action  ol  sun  and  air,  in  the  heat  of  summer;  if 
of  a sandy  bottom,  as  well  as  surface,  the  little 
strength  of  the  soil  both  evaporates  and  sinks. 

“It  is  better  economy  to  paj' soundly  for  a fine 
grit  surface,  and  clay  subsoil,  (the  land  being 
level,)  lor  ten  years  use,  than  to  cultivate  a stiff 
clay,  or  coarse  sandy  land,  in  corn,  free  of 
charge. 

“A  fourth  consideration  is,  the  prepara  zm  of 
the  ground,  and  best  plan  of  planting.  All  oli 
lands  are  the  better  prepared,  by  being  plowed 
and  open  to  the  v inter  freezes;  and  all  plowings 
should  be  deep  and  close. 

“In  planting  it  may  be  expedient  to  put  in 
seed  enough  to  accommodate  birds  and  squir- 
rels, and  still  have  a stand  left;  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  thin  out  five  plants,  than  to  replant  one. 

“i/'  the  stand  is  very  bad,  it  will  be  safer  to 
plow  up  and  plant  over  again,  than  to  replant, 
unless  the  replanting  is  done  in  time  to  tassel 
with  the  first  planting.”  Note. — Every  planter 
must  have  observed,  that  in  a field  of  corn  w'here 
there  are  two  different  plantings,  as  soon  as  the 
first  planting  begins  to  tassel,  the  latter,  though 
perhaps  not  as  tar  advanced  in  growth  as  the 
first,  also  immediately  begins  to  shoot  out  and 
tassel;  no  doubt  it  is  caused  by  the  farina  or  an- 
ther dust  of  the  former  falling  on  the  stalk  and 
leaves  of  the  latter. — Compiler. 

“ What  IS  the  best  distance?  is  the  fifth  interro- 
gatory in  planting  corn.  This  must  be  varied  in 
different  climates  and  soils;  not  so  apt  to  fire  in 
cold  climates,  it  will  there  warrant  closer  plant- 
ing. On  uplands,  and  in  the  hill,  with  one  stalk, 
four  by  three  feet;  if  two  stalks,  five  by  five 
feet. 

“The  sixth  inquiry  is,  the  best  plan  of  manur- 
ing corn  ground.  It  would  be  lucrative  in  every 
sense,  to  manure  corn  hills  without  exception, 
whether  the  lands  are  old  or  new;  if  new  lands 


are  manured,  their  productiveness  is  increased 
I in  the  same  proportion  to  old  lands  fertilized, 
and  the  planter  is  remunerated  tenfold  for  his 
labor.  To  manure  corn  lands,  open  deep  with 
the  plow,  (or  hoe,)  plant  five  grains  in  a hill,  co- 
ver lightly  with  the  hoe,  (and  if  stable  or  yard 
manure,  one  handful,)  follow  after  with  a plow 
on  each  side,  so  as  barely  to  make  the  mould  or 
earth  to  meet  over  the  manure.  This  will,  on 
the  whole,  make  a deep  cover,  but  the  manure 
will  prevent  ihe  earth  baking  over  the  corn,  so 
that  it  will  still  come  up. 

“II  the  manure  is  not  thus  covered,  (especial- 
ly cotton  seed  mai:ure,)  its  value  is  lost  hy  eva 
poraiion. 

“ The  plan  for  cul  ivation  is  the  seventh  consid- 
eration. When  the  ground  is  in  good  order 
the  two  first  plowings  should  be  ever  very  deep 
and  close.  This  will  cause  the  earth  to  retain 
moisture  in  summer,  and  the  roots  of  the  corn 
to  run  deep  in  the  outset,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
plow  from  cutting  them  too  much  in  the  after 
plowings,  which  should  be  shallow. 

“/?r  the  production  of  corn,  let  this  be  a rule — 
deep  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  shallow  in  the 
summer.  Corn  should  be  tended  fast;  that  is  to 
say,  the  plow  should  go  over  the  ground  every 
three  (never  less  than  tour)  weeks.  It  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil,  that  in  its  cultivation,  it 
should  be  stirred  often;  it  should  be  turned  to  the 
sun  and  atmosphere.  It  the  ground  is  not  coiv- 
slitutionally  hard,  it  is  never  loo  dry  to  be  plow- 
ed, but  easily  may  be  too  wet. 

“Many  destroy  the  present  crop  by  one  plowing 
where  the  ground  is  too  wet;  and  unless  the  earth 
pulverises  or  crumbles  as  the  plow  breaks  up,  it  is 
too  wet.  When  the  ground  is  plowed  loo  wet, 
the  destructive  effects  are  only  prevented  when 
a shower  of  rain  falls  before  "the  sun  dries  the 
earth. 

“Two  hoeings  are  necessiry  only  \n  a crop  of 
corn;  a light  moulding  after  it  first  comes  up, 
and  a flat  hill  when  laid  by;  lour  plowings  in 
poor  ground  and  three  may  answer  in  rich 
ground,  if  the  corn  makes  wi.h  rapidity.  The 
last  icorking  in  rich  ground  should  be  when  the 
corn  tassels.  To  cut  the  roots  when  the  corn  is 
shooting,  checks  the  giowih,  thereby  preventing 
the  tassel  from  emitting  the  larina,  and  thus  im- 
pedes the  fecundation  in  the  shoot  or  ear. 

“The  eighth  process  of  the  corn  crop  is,  to 
gather  the  blades  for  fodder.  B)' gathering  the 
fodder  before  the  milky  substance  has  become 
calcareous,  many  planters  prevent  the  ears  from 
maturing,  and  certainly  loses  much  of  its  sac- 
charine and  oily  matter.  In  gathering  fodder, 
never  stop  for  clouds;  to  observe  them  not  un- 
Irequendy  insures  a loss  of  lodder. 

“The  ninth  and  last  process  is  gathering  the 
corn.  Corn  may  be  also  prematurely  gathered; 
producing,  when  gathered  in  this  waj’,  a wither- 
ed and  shrivelled  grain;  this  process  should  ne- 
ver be  undertaken  till  the  stalk  has  become 
drj".” 

If  you  intend  keeping  your  corn  any  length 
of  time,  let  it  be  harvested  in  the  slip  shuck. 

Holmes'  South.  Farm. 

The  celebrated  vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge  in 
Windsor  Park,  (Eng.)  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  now  contains  2,350  bunches  0} 
grapes,  each  averaging  one  pound  weight.  It* 
length  is  138  feet,  width  16,  and  it  extends  overs 
space  ol  2,200  superficial  feet.  It  has  been  pla»r 
ted  lorly  years. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  CATTLE. 

Having  made  sonie  remarks  in  the  August 
number  uf  the  Agriculturi-st,  in  relerence  to  the 
different  breeds  ol  cattle,  we  call  the  reader’s  at- 
tention this  month  to  selections  for  particular 
purpo.ses  and  general  management. 

For  milkers,  select  as  large  cows  as  can  be 
found  possessing  symmetry  and  neatness  of 
head  and  limbs.  The  hair  should  be  soft  and 
silky  to  the  touch,  anct  skin  loo.se.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  more  moment,  than  is  generally  supposed, 
that  milch  cows  have  a pleasant  temper.  An 
ill-natured  beast,  ceterus  jmixbus,  will  not  give 
so  much  milk,  and  even  what  is  obtained  will 
be  taken  withdifBculty,  and  without  great  cau- 
tiousness she  will  “dry  up”  sooner  than  one  ol 
moderate  docility. 

In  the  selection  of  a male,  great  size  is  objec- 
tionable. There  is  no  a greater  error  with  lar- 
iners  than  the  supposition,  that  a large  mala 
cro.s.sed  upon  small  cows  will  improve  the  breed 
fastest.  There  are  many  objections  to  a very 
large  bull.  They  are  usually  coarse,  and  diffi- 
cult to  keep  fat,  and  their  offspring  from  small 
cows  are  generally  more  ill-shapen  than  them- 
selv^es,  and  are  uniiorrnly  meagre,  raw-boned, 
uncomely  creatures.  There  are.  substantial  rea- 
sons for  this  result.  The  produce  of  externally 
large  aaimals  while  in  uLero,  are  not  fully  nour- 
ished by  small  cows;  there  is  frequent  difficulty 
in  c-^ws  being  delivered  of  very  large  calves; 
then  they  always  come  poor,  and,  in  the  last 
place,  they  require  such  a quantity  of  nourish- 
ment, that  few  small  dams  supply  their  wants. 
The  most  compactly  built,  firmly  muscled,  flinty 
horses  of  the  world  have  not  been  produced  by 
large  sires,  but  they  are  the  produce  of  the  little 
Arab,  upon  dams  of  larger  size. 

In  breeding  it  is  a rule,  from  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  variation,  that  ‘7/te  male  gives  form 
and  the  female  size.”  Hence  the  conduct  of  the 
most  scientific  breeders  of  England.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  find  a bull  rather  under  than  over  size, 
with  lull  points  and  perfection  of  form;  and  ex- 
perience teaches,  liiat  we  can  find  at  least  twen- 
ty heifers  of  suitable  dimensions  for  breeders 
where  we  can  find  one  bull  which  .shoula  be  se- 
Imted.  The  indispensables  for  a good  breeder 
are,  first,  let  the  animal  be  of  the  deepest  milk- 
ing stock;  second,  medium  size;  third,  small 
bone;  fourth,  full  points;  fifth,  glo.ssy  hair;  and 
sixth,  soft  loose  skin. 

In  Durham^,  select  an  animal  witiiout  a black 
hair  or  muzzle,  and  by  all  means,  have  him  of 
good  disposition. 

The  next  consideration  is,  to  manage  matters 
so  that  the  calves  shall  be  dropped  about  the  1st 
of  April.  July  is  the  proper  month  for  the  cows 
to  go  to  the  bulls. 

Dijf^cuky  in  Calving. — It  is  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent that  cows  cannot  bring  forth,  and  by  ne- 
glect we  have  known  valuable  animals  die  in 
this  condition.  Sometimes  the  cow  is  too  feeble 
for  the  laborious  exertion,  and  again,  the  calf  is 
extremely  large;  in  either  case  a little  gentle 
assistance  will  relieve  both  dam  and  offspring. 
It  the  feet  have  made  their  appearance,  examine 
if  the  head  is  between  the  fore  legs.  If  it  is, 
all  will  go  on  well,  but  if  the  head  is  turned, 
take  off  your  coat  like  a gentleman  and  Chris- 
tian, roll  up  your  sleeve  to  your  shoulder,  and 
insert  your  hand,  and  turn  the  calf  if  necessary, 
or  the  head  forward.  Then  take  hold  of  the 
iore  feet  with  both  hands,  and  as  the  suffering 
dam  exerts  herself,  pull  gently,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  cow  will  be  delivered  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

After  Calving. — Let  the  calf  suck  all  it  will 
the  first  day,  but  at  evening  have  the  cow  milk- 
ed perfectly  clean.  When  the  calf  is  two  or 
three  days  old,  .separate  the  dam  from  it,  but  let 
them  together  three  times  a day.  By  all  means 
the  calf  should  be  kept  fat,  and  when  about  two 
months  old,  if  properly  managed  and  taught  to 
eat,  it  should  be  weaned.  But  unless  the  calf 
receive  rich  food  at  this  age  it  will  decline,  and 
become  so  stinted  in  its  growth  as  never  to  re- 
cover from  it. 


In  winter,  calves  should  have  a shelter,  and 
be  fed  ca  efully.  The  cheapest  mode  of  rearing 
any  animal  is  to  keep  it  always  in  good  condi- 
tion; and  in  this  no  farmer  can  be  successful 
without  constant  personal  attention.  Rules  are 
too  limited  to  make  a good  manager  ol  stock; 
still  they  oftentives  maleiially  aiJ.  Every  hus- 
bandman should  be  one  ol  thought,  diligence 
and  punctuality. 

AUention  to  Milch  Coios. — Any  one  who  would 
conclude  his  cows  are  so  superior  as  to  give  an 
abundance  of  rich  milk  without  the  requisite 
food  and  attention,  will  be  much  mistaken,  and 
it  a man  of  feeling,  mortified  at  his  “ill  luck” 
from  bad  management. 

In  v\  inter  the  first  study  should  be  comforta- 
ble quarters  for  milkers.  A cow-house  is  in- 
dispensable to  prosperous  husbandry  and  good 
living.  Each  cow  should  have  her  stall  and  be 
taught  to  go  to  it,  and  stay  in  it,  for  her  meal. 
It  is  not  so  important  to  feed  superabundanily, 
as  it  is  to  give  what  is  to  be  consumed  regular- 
ly. Man  learns  by  experience  that  his  regular 
meals,  of  proper  quality  rather  than  large 
amount,  are  essential  to  sound  health — the  same 
holds  good  with  all  domestic  animals. 

Green  food  is  very  important  in  winter  for 
cows.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  way  of 
pasturage,  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  turneps,  beets, 
&c.  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

Cooked  food  is  belter  for  cows  than  uncooked, 
and  less  will  answer  a belter  purpose.  Curry- 
ing cows  in  winter  is  essential  to  good  health, 
and  it  materially  increases  the  quantity  of  milk. 
This  may  be  doi.e  with  very  little  lalortwice  in 
the  day.  Cows  should  have  good  hay  or  rough 
food  of  some  kind  at  all  times,  and  regular  sup- 
plies of  water  Cannot  be  neglected  with  impuni- 
ty, and  daily  salting  is  just  as  necessary  to  the 
cow  as  to  her  master. 

Milking  is  not  the  most  unimportant  matter. 
VV^omen  were  not  made  to  manage  cows,  and 
an  ill-natured  man  should  not  enter  a cow  3 ard. 
Let  an  active,  quick  moving,  attentive  man, 
feed,  milk  and  manage  the  cows.  The  good 
old  Yankee  plan  is  for  the  husband  to  make  the 
fire,  bring  the  mater and  '■'pale  the  cow,”  while  the 
wife  sweeps  the  bouse  and  gets  the  breakfast, 
and  really  we  should  like  to  see  the  system 
adopted  in  the  Southwest. 

Milking  should  be  performed  briskly.  A 
slow,  lazy.person,  lugging  slowly  at  a cow’s  ud- 
der, puts  the  kind  creature  so  much  out  of  pa- 
tience that  she  holds  up  her  milk  and  soon  be- 
comes dry.  We  advise  our  friends  to  saw  off 
the  points  ol  their  cow’s  horns,  to  prevent  hook- 
ing injuriously,  and  by  a little  management 
with  cattle  while  young,  they  will  become  fond 
of  their  managers,  and  afford  much  pleasure  to 
all  ol  sound  cowi.sh  refinements  to  attend  to 
them. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  managing  cattle,  is  to 
keep  the  stables  clean.  The  cleaning  should  be 
done  once  a dav,  where  the  cow  stands  up  at 
night,  and  if  they  are  in  the  stalls  through  the 
day,  cle..ning  should  be  done  morning  and  eve- 
ning. Let  each  cow'  have  a soft  straw  bed  lor 
lying  down. 

These,  to  some,  may  appear  small  matters, 
but  if  our  readers  who  have  not  adopted  this  or 
a similar  course,  will  try  it  the  coming  winter, 
and  are  not  amply  remunerated  lor  their  extra 
attentions,  we  will  confess  we  have  written  to 
little  purpose.  — Ttnn.  Agriculturist. 


Apfi.e  Bread. — A French  officer  has  invent- 
ed and  practiced  with  great  success,  a method  of 
making  bread  with  common  apples,  very  farsu- 
purior  to  potato  bread.  After  having  boiled 
one-third  of  peeled  apples,  he  bruised  them 
while  quite  warm  into  two-thirds  of  flour,  in- 
cluding the  proper  quantity  of  yeast,  kneeded 
the  whole  without  water,  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
being  quite  sufficient.  When  the  mixture  had 
acquired  the  consistency  of  paste,  he  put  it  into 
a vessel,  in  w'hich  he  allowed  it  to  rise  for  about 
twelve  hours.  By  this  piocess  he  obtained  very 
excellent  bread,  full  of  eyes  and  extremely  pal- 
atable and  light. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TDE 
PRODUCTION  OF  BUTTER. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Higidand  Agrkiil- 
tural  Sucieiy  of  Scotland,  a pajier  entitled  “Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  the  Production 
of  Butter,”  by  Pro  es.sor  Traill,  was  read  by  the 
author.  The.se  experiments  wi  re  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Dr.  Geraid.  of  Livi.riOod, 
who  had  paid  much  aiieniion  to  the  subject,  and 
assistance  was  occasionally'  given  by  Dr.  Ro- 
stock, now  in  London.  The  exijcrirnenters  had 
a dairy  of  tour,  .sometimes  five  cows  at  their 
disposal;  but  after  numerous  pieliminary  trials, 
they  found  that  the  numerical  resulhs,  on  ine 
quantity  of  the  bufer  obtained,  were  most  uni- 
form and  satisfactory,  when  each  ex|)erimtnt 
was  made  on  a few  pints  only.  The  process 
could  thus  be  carried  on  m glass  vessels,  wi  ;ch 
enabled  them  to  observe  the  progress  oi  the  ope- 
ration, to  collect  the  produce  more  carefuily, 
and  use  a more  delicate  balance  to  asccitain  ihe 
weight  of  the  butter  obtained.  This  iikev.  isc 
enabled  them  to  make  the  comparative  ex.otri- 
ments  on  the  same  milk  on  the  .same  day,  a point 
regarded  as  of  essential  importance,  as  the  rich- 
ness, even  of  the  same  cow’s  milk,  i.s  liable  to 
vary  considerably  from  day  to  day,  according  to 
the  nature  ol  her  food,  her  health,  ana  possibly, 
too,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  weather,  'i  he 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ir.st  calcmg, 
was  also  found  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  the  butter.  The  quantity  ol  butter 
was  smallest,  and  the  proportion  of  cheesy  mat- 
ter greatest,  just  after  calving;  and  geurrally 
speaking,  the  milk  of  those  cows  which  yielded 
the  least  quantity,  w'as  richest  in  butteraccous 
matter. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view,  was  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  of  churn- 
ing: 

1.  Sweet  cream  alone. 

2.  Sweet  milk  and  cream  together, 

3.  Sour  cream,  or  that  slightly  acid. 

4.  Sour  milk  and  cream  together. 

5.  Scalded  cream,  or  wimt  is  called  doited 
cream,  as  practised  in  Devonshire. 

The  principal  results  of  the  experiments  are 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  water  du- 
ring churning,  facilitates  the  proce.ss,  or  the  sep- 
aration ol  the  bufer:  especially  when  ll;e  cream 
is  thick  and  the  weather  hot. 

2.  The  cream  alone  is  more  easily  churned 
than  a mixture  of  cream  ana  milk. 

3.  The  butter  produced  from  sweet  cream  has 
the  finest  flavor,  when  fresh,  and  appears  to  keep 
longest  without  becoming  rancid;  but  timt  the 
buttermilk  so  obtained  is  poor  and  small  in 
quantity. 

4.  That  scalding  the  cream  according  to  the 
Devonshire  method,  yields  the  largest  quantity 
ol  butter,  which,  if  intended  for  immediate  use, 
is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  readily  saleable, 
but  if  intended  to  be  salted,  is  more  liable  to  ac- 
quire, by  keeping,  a rancid  flavor. 

The  process  ol  scalding  is  troublesome,  and 
the  milk,  alter  the  removal  of  the  cream,  is 
poor,  and  often  wmuld  be  unsaleable  from  the 
taste  it  has  acquired  from  the  heating. 

5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  togeth- 
er, after  they  have  become  slightly  acid,  seems 
to  be  the  most  economical  process  on  the  wholej 
because  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  excellent 
butter,  and  the  buttermilk  is  of  good  quality;  a 
point  ol  some  importance,  wffiere  buttermilk  is 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  di  t,  as  it  is  in 
Lancashire. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a sound 
slate,  appears  to  depend  on  its  being  obtained 
as  free  from  uncombined  albumen,  or  caseine 
and  water,  as  it  can  be,  by  means  of  washing 
and  w'orking,  when  taken  from  the  churn. 

The  author  mentioned  the  interesting  fact  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  found  when 
sweet  milk  and  cream  were  churned  together, 
and  though  cold  water  was  added,  after  an  hour 
and  a half,  and  then  after  three  hours’  churning, 
not  a particle  of  butter  was  obtained. — Plowman. 
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RULES  EOR  IMPROVEiMENT  IN  BREEDING 
STOCK. 

The  rules  for  breeding  all  kinds  of  domestic 
stock,  vhether  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  or 
the  pig,  are  very  siiT.,.le',  tiie  judgment,  howev- 
er, required  in  making  selections  and  coupling 
aniiiiais  together,  with  a view  of  cCfiUnued  ini- 
provement,  can  only  be  acquired  by  persons  pos- 
ses.siiig  an  innate  talent  for  the  thing,  and  long 
personal  experience  in  its  practice.  JSiill,  every 
one  who  is  dispo.sed  may  effect  something,  and 
for  their  guide  we  merely  give  in  a lew  words 
the  long  adopted  principles  of  the  most  eminent 
breeders  oi  domestic  animals. 

1.  V hen  better  materials  do  not  exist,  or  the 
persc-n  wisiiing  to  make  the  improvements  has 
not  the  means  of  going  abroad  for  sr-  doing, 
choose  from  the  bed  natives  at  hand  for  this  pur- 
pc-e. 

2.  But  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  obtain 
iko rov gk-bred  males  of  the  proper  kind  from  su- 
pe;ior  improve  ! .stocks,  to  cross  on  to  the  native 
fe.males,  and  so  continue  breeding  up  the  grade 
females  to  the  thorough- bred  males. 

b.  Be  very  ca.eful  iu  a thorough -bred  stock  to 
u.se  no  male  which  is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
fe  naies,  and  il  he  can  be  found  superior,  so 
much  the  better,  lor  this  will  ensure  still  lurther 
impruveineai,  it  possible,  in  the  progeny. 

In  various  communications  to  the  agriciltu- 
ral  journals  tor  the  past  five  years,  we  have  le- 
peaie  lly  urged  on  the  farmers  of  our  country 
the  practice  ot  ihe  first  and  second  rules  above; 
for  in  following  them,  great  and  decided  im- 
provements may  be  made  at  a very  cheap  rate. 
What  our  countrymen  most  fail  in,  except  in 
New  England,  where  the  beautiful  reds  predo- 
minate, IS  a want  of  uniformity  pervading  their 
stocKS.  Animals  looh  much  better  together 
w-hen  tney  match;  that  is,  that  all  shall  be  as 
near  alike  as  possible  in  size,  in  shape,  in  color, 
in  thei’’  hurn.s,  and  in  their  general  expression. 
Thus  formed,  they  reflect  a beauty  on  each 
otiiei  ; and  although  they  may  command  no  par- 
ticubr  attention  .single,  yet  as  a body  they  will 
excite  respect,  and  if  pre'ty  good,  not  unlre- 
quenily  admiration;  for  they  den  ate  at  least,  that 
there  is  an  established  system  in  their  breeding. 
In  ilurope  the.se  incongruities  do  not  so  general- 
ly prevail.  In  one^sirict,  the  traveller  observes 
that  the  animals  are  nearly  all  black,  wiUioul 
horns;  in  another,  they  are  unilormly  the  same 
color,  n-iui  horns;  a few  miles  beyond,  and  we 
find  them  suddenly  changed  to  a pure  red;  again, 
they  may  be  white;  and  further,  they  appear  in 
mi.'ced  colors,  though  still  preserving  a unilor- 
mily,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Hereford  and  Durham 
c'diils.— American  AgricuUv.rist . 


PREPARATION  FOR  WINTER. 

With  farmers  it  is  important  to  have  all  ne- 
cessary prei  arations  for  the  hard  weather  that 
is  approaching.  It  is  as  essential  to  save  crops 
as  to  make  them,  and  too  often  it  is  the  case  that 
gathering  is  delayed  too  long.  Corn  after  ma- 
turity loses  daily  till  housed. 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  put  away  before 
frost,  and  Irish  potatoes  are  liable  to  injury  af- 
ter the  cold  sets  in.  Above  all  things,  have 
nreparations  to  shelter  stock  of  every  kind. — 
Miich  cows  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition 
without  protection  from  the  pelting  storms,  and 
they  will  not  give  half  the  milk. 

An  open  shelter,  with  a southern  exposure,  is 
easily  con.structed  and  answers  an  admirable 
purpose.  Sheep  should  have  shelters  where 
they  can  escape  the  cold  rains,  and  lie  down  on 
dry  places. 

Hogs  ore  the  better  to  have  protection  from 
the  rain.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that 
their  sheds  be  kept  free  Irom  wet  straw,  corn 
husks,  or  any  thing  that  will  induce  diseases  ot 
the  skin.  It  is  important  that  their  apartments 
have  all  the  dust  and  litter  scraped  out  every 
few  days. 

The  secret  of  having  stock  in  good  condition 
through  winter  is  to  have  them  fat  at  the  start, 
and  then  commence  feeding  earl}",  and  be  sure 
that  they  have  regular  attention  and  are  not  suf- 


fered to  tall  off.  One  good  animal  well  attend- 
ed is  worth  more  than  two  inferior  ones  neglect- 
ed. A fat,  strong  farm  hoises  will  do  more 
work  than  two  leeble,  poor  animals.  Keep  no 
more  animals  than  can  always  be  in  condition, is 
the  secret  of  success,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
lew  adhere  to  ibis  rule. — Venn.  Agr. 

Prksrrving  Sweet  Potatoes. — We  copy 
ihe  following  method  of  preserving  p laloes 
from  the  American  Agriculturists’  Almanac:  — 

Select  a dry  place,  level  the  earth,  and  lay  a 
bed  ot  dry  straw  so  as  to  form  a circle  of  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  On  this  straw  pile  up  the 
potatoes  until  they  form  a cone  lour  or  five  feet 
high,  over  which  spread  a little  dry  grass.  Then 
cover  the  entire  cone  with  corn-stalks  set  up 
endwise,  with  the  huts  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  the  tops  reaching  over  the  apex,  of  a suffi- 
cient thickne.ss  to  conceal  all  of  the  potatoes. 
Then  cover  the  whole  pile  with  earth  at  a depth 
of  at  least  a foot,  without  leaving  any  air-hole  j 
at  the  top,  as  is  frequently  done.  A small  shel- 
ter should  then  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  the 
rains  from  washing  off  the  eatth.  This  may 
be  done  by  inserting  in  the  ground  about  the  pile 
four  forked  stakes,  on  which  rails  maybe  placed 
to  support  the  covering,  which  maycjnsistof 
boards,  bark,  thatch  orolher  siibstr-nces.  Pota- 
toes can  be  preserved  in  this  ma.iner  untilJune, 
nearly  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  up. 

Wilkes  Agricultural  Society.— The  ex- 
hibition of  stock  by  this  Society  last  Friday, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  similar  exhibi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  country,  was  yet  most 
gratilying,  as  giving  evidence  of  the  increasing 
interest  our  people  are  taking  in  such  matters, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  these  small  begin- 
nings may  result  in  great  and  permanent  bene- 
fits. It  is  by  the  operation  of  such  associations 
that  their  exhausted  lands  are  to  be  revived;  that 
the  disastrous  spirit  of  emigration  which  has 
desola'ed  this  county,  (called  old  Wilkes,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  settled  a century,)  is  to  be 
checked;  that  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
to  be  discovered  and  brought  into  use;  that  our 
people,  the  produce  of  whose  labor  has  gone  to 
pay  strangers  lor  their  meat  and  bread,  are  to  be 
made  independent ; that  our  citizens  are  to 
be  taught  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  heritage  of 
their  fathers,  and,  by  preparing  tor  their  chil- 
dren a home  worth  loving,  lay  the  best  lounda- 
tion  for  love  of  country  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
our  ardent  desirs  to  see  such  associations  mul- 
tiply and  prosper,  to  see  at  least  one  such  in 
every  county,  and  every  farmer  a member  of 
one. 

The  next  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  will  be 
on  Friday  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  October, 
1844. — Washington  News. 


SAVING  SEED  CORN. 

Very  few  planters  have  paid  that  attention  to 
the  selection  of  seed  for  planting,  that  their  own 
intere.sls  demand.  It  is  a principle  ot  vegetable 
as  well  as  of  animal  life,  that  “like  produces 
like.”  Every  one  who  raises  good  stock,  is  not 
only  aware  of  the  truth  of  this,  but  he  carries 
it  out  in  his  selections  of  animals  to  breed  from. 
He  selects  his  finest  calves  and  pigs,  and  saves 
them  from  the  slaughter  pen,  because,  being 
well  formed,  large  and  thrifty,  he  believes  that 
their  oflfspring  will  possess  these  qualities.  But 
although  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  he  seldom  thinks  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  advantage  of  a judicious  selection 
in  his  seed  for  planting.  Some  few  have  tried 
it,  and  by  care,  and  a judicious  selection,  year 
after  year,  have  brought  their  corn  to  a high 
state  ot  perfection;  and  their  neighbors,  seeing 
their  success,  have  eagerly  sought  these  improv- 
ed seed.  It  would  do  well  the  first  year,  but  af- 
ter that  gradually  deteriorate  to  the  common 
standard,  and  the  whole  thing  would  be  pro- 
nounced a humbug.  The  humbug,  however, 
was  not  in  the  original  improvement,  but  in  the 
subsequent  neglect.  The  improver  commenced 
by  carefully  selecting  from  his  field  those  stalks 


that  bore  two  fine,  large  ears,  and  laying  them 
carefully  aside  tor  planting.  The  next  year  he 
selected  with  as  much  care  from  the  product  of 
his  former  selection;  and  by  keeping  up  this 
system,  reaped  each  year  a richer  harvest. — 
Whereas,  ihe  other,  w ho  commenced  with  his 
neighbor’s  fine  seeil,  by  gathering  indiscrimi- 
nately intu  his  barn,  anti  selecting  his  seed  from 
the  mass  in  the  spiing,  would  be  as  likely  to  get 
the  ears  I'roui  an  interior  as  from  a good  stalk, 
and  thus  his  seed  would,  by  a law  of  nature, 
deteritirate  to  the  common  standard. 

We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
have  almost  every  stalk  bearing  two  good  ears, 
on  land  where  but  one  would  be  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  method  of  selecting  seed. 
This  is  not  a mere  opinion.  It  has  been  tried 
repeatedly,  and  with  enti  e success,  by  various 
persons.  What  has  been  called  the  Dunton, 
the  Cook,  and  the  Williamscorn,  have  all  owed 
their  celebrity  to  the  judicious  selection  of  seed 
for  a series  of  years,  by  the  respective  gentle- 
men whose  names  they  hear.  Trite,  it  requires 
some  little  trouble  to  select  every  year;  but 
every  planter  should  have  enough  of  profes- 
sional pride  in  improving  his  system  ot  hus- 
bandry, to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  e.specially 
when  he  is  so  richly  repaid  by  an  increased 
harvest. — Columbia  Planter. 

Manure. — No  farmer  can  imegine,  that  has 
not  tried  the  experiment,  what  a prodigious 
quantity  of  rich,  vegetable  and  fibrous  earth 
may  be  collected  from  corners  and  by-places 
that  lie  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation,  and 
which,  from  their  retired  position,  have  perhaps 
never  so  much  as  attracted  his  notice.  All  such 
refuse  trash,  and  fibrous  earths  and  weeds,  by 
being  conveyed  to  his  barn-yards,  at  intervals, 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  judiciously  com- 
bined w'ilh  its  contents  wdll  be  converted  into  a 
rich,  fertilizing  and  durable  manure,  merely  by 
absorbing  and  retaining  excess  of  putrescent 
\ fluid  andeflliivia  which  is  otherwise  lost  by  fil- 
tration and  evaporation;  that  is,  by  soaking 
away  and  drying  up. 

Transplantation  of  Orchards. — Those 
w"ho  have  not  already  on  their  farms  a good 
orchard,  il  may  not  be  inopportune  to  remind, 
that  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  plant  out  one,  and  that  as  the  planting 
of  an  orchard  is  a thing  which  ordinarily  occurs 
but  once  in  a life  time,  that  all  possible  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  both  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  selection  ol  the  trees,  and  the  meth- 
od of  setting  them  out.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  plovimd,  and  subsoiled  if  possible,  and 
should  be  either  limed,  marled  or  ashed.  None 
but  the  best  fruit  should  be  selected;  pains 
should  be  taken  in  planting  the  young  trees,  to 
make  the  holes  large,  and  sAier  covering  the  roots 
with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  holes,  to  fill  up 
with  a mixture  of  the  earth  taken  out  ot  them 
and  some  good,  rich  compost,  made  either  of 
mould,  ashes,  the  scrapings  of  the  road,  or  thor- 
oughly rotted  manure,  and  to  drive  a stake  down 
by  each  tree,  as  set  out,  to  prevent  disturbance 
by  the  w'inds.  In  putting  in  the  young  trees,  all 
ragged  or  broken  roots  should  be  smoothly  cut 
off,  and  the  remaining  ones  regularly  spread 
out. — American  Farmer. 

Cure  for  Spavin. — A correspondent  of  tha 
Albany  Cultivator  gives  the  toUo wing  as  a cure 
for  bone  spavin,  in  its  first  stages,  if  properly 
applied: — “Add  to  two  table  spoonsful  of  melted 
lard  one  of  caniharides,  made  fine  ir  pulveris- 
ed, and  a lump  of  corrosive  sublimate,  pulver- 
ised, as  large  as  a pea — all  melted  up  together, 
and  applied  once  a day  till  used  up,  confining  it 
to  the  callous.  This  quantity  is  for  one  leg, 
and  maybe  relied  on  as  a cure.  It  will  make  a 
sore,  and  the  joint  will  be  much  weakened  white 
applying  the  medicine.  No  need  of  alarm;  it 
will  all  be  right  when  healed  up.” 


Fame. — Fame  is  like  a shaved  pig  with  a 
greased  tail;  and  it  is  only  aflei  it  has  slipped 
through  the  hands  of  some  thousands,  that  soma 
fellow,  by  good  luck,  holds  on  to  it. 
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From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet. 

TO  HAVE  GOOD  CROPS. 

Fanners  are  apt  to  place  loo  much  depen- 
dence upon  manure,  supposing  tha'  il  they  ap- 
ply that  in  sufficient  quantity  nothing  else  is 
required  of  them.  This  error  is  nut,  ol  course, 
oi  equally  evil  tendency  to  that  of  using  no  ma- 
nure at  all;  but  1 w as  almost  ready  to  say  it  w as 
not  very  much  less  so.  If  the  soil  be  not  pro- 
perly prepared  lor  its  reception,  and  il  the  ma- 
nure be  not  properly  made,  preserved  and  applied, 
it  will  matter  little  whether  the  “manure  neap” 
resembled  a mountain  or  a mole-hill.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  minute  aetails  ol  all 
the  practice  involved  in  all  this,  can  be  given  in 
the  space  afforded  by  any  periodical.  One  great 
point  is  to  cultivate  no  more  land  than  you  can 
cultivate  well,  both  as  to  labor  and  manure.  If 
you  have  more  land  and  less  money  and  labor, 
than  you  can  use  with  full  effect,  turn  a portion 
of  land  into  money  by  selling  it,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  improvement  of  that  retained. 
Thus  reduce  the  size  of  your  farm  to  the  capa- 
city of  your  efficient  forces — labor  and  money — 
instead  ol  trying  to  extend  your  stinted  forces 
over  too  wide  a surlace,  and  thus  weakening 
them  and  destroying  their  efficiency.  The  se- 
cond principle  is,  to  put  your  soil  into  good  con- 
dition, by  liming,  deep  pUnoing,  manuring,  and 
correcting  its  proportions  of  clay  and  sand  when 
practicable.  All  laud,  in  my  opinion,  ii'ill  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime. — 
Some  requires  more,  some  less,  to  produce  the 
same  results,  but  all  lands  require  it  as  a con- 
stituent ol  the  soil.  You  will  find  lime  most 
active  on  red  lands,  but  it  is  useful  on  all  lands. 
Deep  plowing  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  If  you  have  a thin  soil,  by 
deep  plowing,  liming  .md  manuring,  you  will  in 
a very  few  years,  secure  a deep  soil.  Even 
though  you  do  turn  up  a portion  of  blue  clay 
with  your  four-horse  plow,  don’t  be  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  better  to  have  blue  clay 
mixed  in  a deep  soil,  than  a hard  pan  of  it  under 
a thin  one.  But  if  you  find  too  much  clay  thus 
turned  up,  correct  its  stiffness  by  carting  sand 
upon  it,  and  mixing  it  with  the  clay.  A carl 
load  of  sand  is  olten  ol  more  value  to  a soil 
than  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  Reverse 
the  process,  if  any  portion  of  the  land  be  too 
sandy — carry  clay  to  it,  and  thus  stiffen  it. 

The  advantage  of  deep  plowing  is  almost  in- 
calculable. It  will  ultimately  make  a deep  soil, 
and  a deep  soil  is  essential  to  a good  crop  in  a 
dry  season.  The  roots  of  the  plants  strike 
deeply  into  it,  instead  of  spreading  out  hoiizon- 
tally  near  the  sufface,  as  they  are  compelled  to 
do  in  a thin  soil,  and  are  thus  .secured  from  the 
effects  of  drought.  The  rain  sinks  into  a deep 
•soi^,  and  is  thus  preserved  to  the  uses  of  the 
crop;  while  in  a thin  soil,  it  runs  off,  is  socm 
evaporated,  or  stands  on  the  surface,  doing  little 
good  in  the  former  cases,  and  absolute  injury  in 
the  latter.  I should  not  only  plow  deep,  but  I 
should  follow  in  the  iurrow  of  the  four  horse 
plow  with  a good  substratum  plow,  and  this 
with  the  liming,  judicious  manuring  and  proper 
rotation,  I should  calculate  upon  PiS  my  security 
lor  a good  crop,  always.  I believe  this  practice 
to  be  not  only  the  best  preventive  of  winter- 
killing  and  injury  from  drought,  but  also  of  in- 
jury from  the  fly.  By  this  practice  you  secuie 
a robust  constitution  to  the  plant,  and,  of  con.se- 
quence,  thus  enable  it  ^o  withstand,  without 
harm,  the  pressure  upon  the  sap  vessels  occa- 
sioned by  the  flax-seed  pupa  of  the  fly,  as  it  be- 
comes embedded  in  its  surlace.  In  illustration 
of  the  good  effects  of  deep  plownng,  I will  refer 
to  the  practice  of  garden  culture.  Who  ever 
doubted  that  deep  spading — even  two  or  three 
.spits  deep — was  not  only  useful,  but  necessary 
to  success7  And  in  what  does  a garden  differ 
from  a farm?  In  size— nothing  else. 

Manure  caanot  alway.s  be  obtained,  nor  can 
enough  be  made  by  every  one  for  the  whole 
farm.  But  a vast  amount  may  be  obtained  and 
made,  more  than  is  now  usually  done.  By  a 
little  management,  the  manure  now  made  may 
be  increased  in  value,  without  increase  of  quan- 


tity. Properly  constructed  manure  pits  should 
be  prepared,  with  shed  roofs  to  protect  their  con- 
tents from  the  effects  of  rain  & d sun.sbine.  All 
manure  should  be  deposited  in  the  pits  while 
fresh — befoie  the  rain  has  washed  away  its  salts, 
or  the  heat  of  the  sun  evaporated  its  volatile 
principles.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal offal  should  be  thrown  into  tne  manure  pits. 
The  pits  should  be  so  situated  near  the  barn  or 
under  it,  that  they  would  receive  the  mine  ol  all 
the  animals.  There  sh  mid  be  two  [ its,  that  the 
contents  of  one  might  be  digesting,  while  the 
other  was  receiving  materials.  The  mode  ol 
preparing  the  manure,  time  of  applying  it  to 
the  land,  the  quantity  to  be  applied  to  the  acre, 
the  mode  of  afiplication,  &i;.  &c.,  are,  and  of 
necessity  must  be,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
farmer.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  ma- 
nure that  I think  is  too  much  neglected,  and  it 
is  often  ihe  only  one  that  can  be  made  availa- 
ble. 1 allude  to  turning  in  green  crops.  'I'urn- 
ing  in  a clover  lay  for  this  purpose,  is  common 
enough;  bull  think  the  object  may  be  attained 
more  quickly  by  turning  in  crops  ol  corn  sown 
broadcast.  Two,  if  not  three  crops  ol  corn, 
could  be  grown  and  turned  in,  in  the  couise  of 
a season.  That  this  kind  of  manure  should  af- 
ford all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable,  the 
land  should  have  been  previously  limed;  or,  if 
not  previously  done,  a good  dressing  of  lime 
should  be  turned  in  with  the  )’Oung  corn. 

General  principles  suit  all,  and  the  details  of 
their  application  must  be  varied  to  suit  each 
particular  case.  In  conclusion,  theoretical 
knowledge  is  invaluable  to  a farmer,  as  it  is  to 
all  other  professions,  but  it  requires  practical 
knowledge,  intelligent  perseverance,  and  untir- 
ing industry,  to  carry  out  its  principles  and  pro- 
duce their  full  effects, 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 


From  the  Columbia  Planter. 

Fairfield  District,  Sept.  12,  1843. 

Dear  Sir — The  labor  of  the  manuring  sys- 
tem consists  in  the  accumulating  proces.s,  and 
the  transportation  and  distribution.  The  first  I 
regard  as  a mere  bagatelle,  compared  with  the 
latter,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  peculiar 
system  ol  agriculture  pursued  in  this  district; 
one  which,  while  1 dislike  it,  I cannot  discard. 
As  my  chief  opposition  to  it  grows  out  of  its 
conflicting  svilh  my  manuring  operatins,  it  will 
be  relevant  to  my  subject  to  explain  my  objec- 
tions in  the  course  of  my  remarks;  and  this  I 
shall  do  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  your  pa- 
trons, more  inventive  than  myself,  may  be  able 
to  obviate  my  difficulties. 

1 have  a cow-house,  100  feetlong  by  25  wide, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure  150 
feet  by  75.  A part  of  the  house  is  divided  into 
stalls  for  milch  cows;  another  portion  is  cut  off' 
for  calves,  and  the  rest  is  left  open  for  the  igno- 
bile  vulgus.  Each  division  has  its  proportion  of 
unsheltered  area,  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil  of 
personal  rencounters,  which  would  necessarily 
grow  out  of  too  close  contact.  The  loft  is  floor- 
ed in  its  whole  extent,  and  affords  ample  room 
for  a sufficiency  of  shucks.  As  soon  as  ray 
“pen”  is  emptied  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  spring, 
I recommence  to  “trash  it,”  and  for  that  purpose 
I employ  two  tilt-carts,  each  with  an  appoint- 
ment of  two  boys  and  a woman,  in  conveying 
leaves  from  the  w'oods.  The  former  load  and 
drive,  the  latter  rake.  I do  not  use  hoes  in  col- 
lecting the  leaves,  but  rakes  with  open  teeth, 
less  I impoverish  and  expose  tne  earth,  so  as  to 
cause  the  trees  to  die.  My  carts  are  supplied 
with  high  moveable  frames,  formed  of  light 
laths,  to  enable  them  to  carry  a quantity  consis- 
tent with  the  trifling  weight  of  the  material. — 
When  I have  covered  the  area  of  my  pen  with 
one  layer  of  leaves  closely  placed,  I level  them, 
clean  out  my  stables,  which  have  been  ai.so 
“trashed”  from  time  to  time,  and  distribute  the 
contents  over  the  whole  surface.  I then  hasten 
to  cover  over  the  whole  pen  with  another  layer 
of  leaves,  so  as  quickly  to  exclude  the  stable 
manure  from  the  sun.  I also  re-litter  my  sta- 
bles promptly,  for  it  is  essential,  in  my  opinion. 


to  have  a lay  1- 1 lU  Mauie  cuiupo-sl  to  nueivcne 
the  successiv e stiai.  oi  ii.icr  liuui  li  t woous. 
in  the  uteaniiiuc,  tt<o,  iu_v  caiileare  Uigniiy  col- 
lected in  li.e  pen,  am.  t>re  led  on  .'imeks  and 
straw,  whifti  Lie  uoiiy  iti:ov\n  imo  laeks  that 
run  tiiroi.gh  the  cem.e  ol  tne  nuuse. 

Thus  1 go  on  tili  nece.ssii}’  compels  n e to  re- 
move my  iiiUlcs  iruiii  me  cari  to  i..t  j low  in 
the  past  i-Du  sevtri.1  ,,it  cei.ing  season.',  as  soon 
as  my  cri',-  has  been  i.ianie  , 1 have  agoinstarted 
one  cart,  two  noys  ..Uu  a w^  man,  at  i.ie  iia.'h- 
ing  Ol  my  pen,  oua  the  removal  to  it  oi  tne  com- 
post from  the  siaoles.  Alw  .y.'  in  tne  latter  part 
of  July,  I stall  aiiuiher  can,  prope  1)  oinceied, 
ancl  keep  them  buih  sit  adily  at  the  work  till  the 
w-'asting  ol  my  cutiun  in  ihe  fielus  compels  me 
to  reduce  my  “ti.ish  loree”'to  one-h.-li.  In  the 
month  ol  September,  1 asually  make  a pen  i.n  a 
neighboring  fitlu,  which  is  “lesiing,”  and  which 
1 w ish  to  manuie  tne  n x yeai,  am;  iimsh  and 
[ en  my  cattle  upon  ii  till  me  commen'  emt m of 
winter.  As  soiiii  as  my  cow  house  j en  is  mas 
abam.onetl,  1 emjffo^v  ..11  my  w.'guii.s,  and  as 
many  k.boiers  asaie  nece&.saiy  to  keep  them  in 
incessant  motion,  m ictiiovii  gihe  ctC)  osits  from 
it  to  what  I call  li.y  “iimiiuiea  uelu,”  one  winch 
1 have  nourisheu  h.ii^nij  ana  wuiKcd  Lain  for 
many  years,  and  wluci.,  like  a well  trained  gla- 
diator, iniproves  gradually  m der  t ae  meat:  ic.it. 
The  compost  ihuscaincu  luioihe  fi  id  isiiiiown 
into  a conical  heap,  in  a central  position,  and 
covered  w'ith  “law  trasn”  or  straw,  i now  suf- 
fer the  surlace  oi  my  cow-house  pen  to  dry  and 
indurate,  ready  lor  tne  new  crop  ol  leaves,  oth- 
erwise it  becomes  wet,  solt  and  boggy,  in  w inter. 

In  w'inter  I recommence  to  trash  it,  and  de.sert 
my  “fall  pen.”  1 now  have  my  main  stock  of 
manure  deposited  in  its  proper  field,  ana  my 
“fall  pen”periecied  in  my  fancy  field  of  the  year; 
and  I consider  the  first  process  of  the  .sy  stem 
complete.  All  this  1 have  regarded  as  nothing 
— but  now  comes  the  real  difficulty. 

In  find,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I shall  have  to  divide 
my  subject  into  three  pans;  the  first  embracing 
what  1 have  already’  written;  the  second  the 
transportation  and  minute  distribution  ol  the 
manure;  and  the  third,  its  effects.  To  each  of 
these  heads  I will  devote  a chapter,  ^nd  I there- 
fore close  my  regular  treaties  lor  the  present; 
but  as  my  paper  is  nut  filled,  I will  indulge  my- 
self w ith  a short  digression. 

If  you  feel  a curiosity  to  ascertain  how'  little 
the  generous  soil  of  Fairfield  has  been  requit- 
ed for  her  bountiful  protraction,  visit  her,  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  rakes,  horse-carts,  and 
well  littered  cow’-pens  and  slable.s,  to  be  found 
within  her  borders;  and  observe  how  the  food 
her  fields  so  much  crave  is  suffered  offensively 
to  cumber  and  pollute  the  lanes  which  lead  to 
the  dwellings  of  her  improvident  and  ungrate- 
lul  inhabitants.  The  offence  to  your  olfactory 
nerves  would  be  lost  in  your  sorrow  that  you 
had  found  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  pearls 
are  sometimes  cast  before  swine;  lor  a thing  un- 
clean in  itself  may  be  rendered  “a  jewel”  by  its 
usefulness,  and  the  “lords  of  creation”  may  re- 
main as  unwise  as  “the  beasts  of  the  fields,  ”by 
thetr  neglect  of  reason,  the  attribute  of  man.  I 
take  this  censure  as  freely  to  myself  as  I bestow 
it  upon  others,  for  I have  left  undone  much 
more  of  w'hat  I know  to  be  practicable,  than  I 
have  accomplished. 

Yours,  &c. 

Farmington. 

Chicken  Hatching. — Some  enterprising  per- 
sons in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  have  established  an  In- 
stitution in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  hatching 
chickens  on  a large  scale,  which  is  dignified 
W’ith  the  name  of  Polotokion.  It  comprises 
five  or  six  long  buildings,  and  several  acres  of 
land. 

They  have  a similar  affair  in  England  called 
the  Eccaleobeion,  which  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion and  turns  out  one  hundred  chickens  a day. 
The  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  Egyjjt,  and 
recently  has  been  introduced  in  France.  Reau- 
mur, we  believe,  first  succeeded  in  raising  chick- 
ens by  means  of  the  common  overi.  The  mod- 
ern aparatus  consists  of  a series  of  flues  sup- 
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plied  with  hot  w'ater.  A good  deal  of  care  is 
necessary  in  raising  the  youngslers,  as  they  do 
not  prove  very  healthy.  It  is  said  they  have  to 
be  taken  care  ol  by  the  old  hens  for  at  least  a 
month  after  they  are  hatched. 


From  the  American  Eagle. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  article,  which  I 
find  in  an  old  paper  published  in  1797,  1 think 
will  be  read  by  many  of  your  subscribers  with 
interest — and  1 am  sure  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, both  in  the  city  and  country,  would  be  ben- 
efiUed  by  adopting  somewhat  a similar  course 
ot  reirenchment  and  reform.  A Farmrr. 

CAUSE  OF  AND  CUKE  FOR  =‘HAKD  TIMES.'’ 

I proless  myself  to  be  an  honest  larnier,  for  1 
can  say  that  no  man  could  ever  chaige  me  .vith 
a dishonest  action.  1 see,  with  great  grief,  that 
all  the  country  is  afflicted  as  well  as  myself; 
every  one  is  complaining,  and  telling  his  grie- 
vances; but  they  do  not  tell  how  their  troubles 
came  on  them.  1 know  it  is  common  for  people 
to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own  misdeeds  upon 
others,  or  at  least  to  excuse  themselves  ot  the 
charge.  I am  in  great  tribulation;  but  to  keep 
up  the  above  character  ot  an  honest  man,  1 can- 
not in  conscience  say  that  any  one  has  brought 
my  troubles  on  me  but  myself.  “Hard  times 
and  no  money,”  says  every  one.  A short  story 
of  my.self  will  show  how  it  came  “hard  times 
and  no  money”  with  me,  at  the  age  ol  55,  who 
had  lived  well  these  forty  years.  My  parents 
w’ere  poor,  and  they  put  me,  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  a farmer  wdth  whom  I liv'ed  until  1 was 
twenty-one.  My  master  fitted  me  out  with  two 
•Stout  suits  of  homespun,  four  pair  ot  stocking.s, 
four  woolen  shirts,  and  two  pair  of  shoes. 

At  twenty- two  1 married  me  a wife,  and  a 
very  good  woman  she  w’as.  We  took  a farm 
of  forty  acres  on  rent.  By  industry  w'e  gained 
ahead  last;  I paid  my  rent  punctually,  and  laid 
by  money.  In  ten  years  1 w’as  able  to  buy  me  a 
farm  of  sixty  acres,  on  which  I became  my  owm 
tenant.  I then  in  a manner  grew  rich  and  soon 
added  another  sixty  acres,  with  which  I w'as 
coiuenL 

My  estate  now  increased  beyond  all  account. 
I bought  several  acres  of  outland  for  my  chil- 
dren, who  amounted  t^  seven,  when  I was  forty- 
five  years  old.  About  this  time  I married  my 
oldest  daughter  to  a clever  lad,  to  whom  I gave 
one  hundred  acres  of  my  outland.  This  daugh- 
ter had  been  a dutiful,  working  girl,  and  there- 
fore 1 fitted  her  out  well,  and  to  her  mind;  for  1 
told  her  to  take  of  the  best  of  my  wool  and  flax, 
and,  to  spin  her  gowns,  coats,  stockings  and 
shifts;  nay,  I sufi'ered  her  to  buy  some  cotton 
and  make  into  sheets,  as  I was  determined  to  do 
well  by  her.  At  this  time  my  farm  gave  me 
and  my  whole  family  a good  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  it,  and  left  me  one  year  wdth  another 
one  hundred  and  fifty  silver  dollars,  for  I never 
spent  more  than  ten  dollars  a year,  which  was 
for  salt,  nails  and  the  like.  Nothing  to  wear, 
eat  or  drink,  was  purchased,  as  my  farm  provid- 
ed all.  With  this  saving  I put  money  to  inter- 
est, bought  cattle,  fattened  and  sold  them,  and 
made  a great  profit.  In  two  years  after,  my 
second  daughter  was  courted.  My  wife  says — 
come,  you  are  now  rich;  you  know  Molly  had 
nothing  but  what  she  spun— and  no  other  cloth- 
ing has  ever  come  into  our  house  for  any  of  us; 
Sarah  must  be  fitted  out  a little.  She  ought  to 

fare  as  well  as  neighbor  N ’s  Betty.  1 must 

have  some  money  and  go  to  town.  Well,  wife, 
it  shall  be  as  you  think  best---I  have  never  been 
stingy;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  spin  at 
home  will  do, 

Uow'ever,  wife  goes  to  town  and  leturns  in  a 
few  days  with  a calico  gown,  a calamanco  pet- 
ticoat, a set  of  stone  tea-cups,  half  a dozen  pew- 
ter teaspoons,  and  a lea  kettle — I did  not  feel  it; 
and  I confess  I w’as  pleased  to  see  them;  Sarah 
was  as  well  fitted  off  as  any  girl  in  the  country. 

In  three  years  more  my  third  daughter  had  a 
spark;  and  the  wedding  being  concluded  upon, 
wife  eomes  again  for  the  purse;  but  when  „she 


returned,  what  did  I see!  A silken  gown,  silk 
for  a cloak,  a looking  glass,  China  lea-gear,  and 
a hundred  other  things,  with  the  empty  purse. 
But  this  is  not  all,  Mr.  Eaitor.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  marriage  of  this  last  daughter,  and  ever 
since,  this  charge  increased  in  my  family,  be- 
sides all  sorts  of  household  furniture,  unknown 
to  us  before;  clothing  of  every  sort  is  bought — 
and  the  wheel  goes  only  lor  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing our  substantial  cloth  of  flax  and  wool, 
for  gauze,  ribbons,  silk,  lea,  sugar,  &c.  My 
butter  which  used  to  go  to  market  and  brought 
money,  is  now  expended  at  the  tea-table. — 
Breakfast,  which  used  to  take  ten  minutes,  when 
we  were  satisfied  with  milk,  or  poiridge  made 
of  it,  now  takes  my  whole  family  an  hour  at  tea 
or  coffee.  My  lambs,  which  used  also  to  bring 
cash,  are  now  eaten  at  home — or,  if  sent  to  mar- 
ket, are  brought  back  in  things  of  no  use-  so 
that,  instead  of  laying  up  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a year,  I find  all  my  h.cse  money  is  gone 
— my  best  debts  called  in  and  expended— and 
being  straightened,  I cannot  carry  on  my  farm 
to  so  good  advantage  as  formerly,  so  that  it 
brings  me  not  near  so  much;  and  fmther,  what 
it  cost  me  to  live,  (though  a less  family  than 
heretofore,  and  all  able  to  work,)  is  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  more  han  all  my  farm  brings  me  in. 
Now,  this  has  gone  on  a good  many  years,  and 
has  brought  hard  limes  into  my  family:  and  if  1 
can’t  reform  it,  ruin  must  follow — my  land  must 
go.  I am  not  alone;  I know  of  thirty  or  forty 
who  have  gone  hand  and  hand  with  me;  and 
they  all  say  “hard  times.”  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  1 
do  not  know  how  you  live — may  be  you  are 
more  frugal  than  we  are,  as  all  used  to  be;  but 
1 am  still  master  in  my  own  house. 

I am  determined  to  alter  my  way  of  living  to 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  I laid  up 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year.  I know  1 
can  do  it,  for  I have  got  all  my  land  yet;  I will 
increase  my  sheep,  my  flax  ground  and  my 
orcharding:  my  prudence  brings  (scarce  as  mo- 
ney is)  as  much  as  it  used  to  do.  Not  one  thing 
to  eat,  drink  or  wepr,  shallcome  into  my  house, 
which  is  not  raised  on  my  farm,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, except  salt  and  iron  work,  for  repairing  my 
buildings  and  tools — no  tea,  sugar,  coffee  or 
rum.  The  tea-kettle  shall  be  sold.  I shall  then 
live  and  die  with  a good  conscience.  My  taxes. 
State  and  county,  which  appear  now  intolera- 
ble, wdll  then  be  easy.  My  young  children  and 
my  grand  children  will  see  a good  example  be- 
fore them;  and  I shall  feel  happy  in  seeing  a re- 
form of  abuses  which  have  been  growing  on 
me  for  twenty  years.  If  you  will  tell  my  story, 
it  may  work  some  good,  and  you  shall  have  my 
lasting  thanks. 


How  TO  BE  Rich. — The  secret  is  not  in  earn- 
ing, but  in  saving — almo.st  any  man  can  earn 
money,  but  few  can  keep  it.  A small  sum  is 
disregarded;  yet  a large  one  is  only  several 
small  ones  united;  unless  little  ones  are  laid  to- 
gether, how  can  there  be  a great  onel 

Suppose  a person  save  a cent  a day — at  the 
end  of  one  year,  he  has  three  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents — at  the  end  of  20  years,  one  hundred 
dollars,  including  interest.  How  easy  it  is  for 
a man  to  save  a cent  a day;  how  many  can  save 
ten  cents  a day — or  thirty-six  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a year — or  about  one  thousand  dollars  in 
20  years,  including  interest'? 

He  who  spends  seven  cents  a day  upon  some 
idle  fancy— for  instance,  in  drink,  cigars,  fruit, 
&c.,  should  at  the  same  time  reflect  that  he  thus 
throws  away  the  interest  of  a dollar  a year. — 
Are  there  not  often  occasions  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  when  a person  spends  three  cents,  two 
cents,  or  one  cent,  which  he  might  avoid,  with- 
out feeling  the  worse  for  itl  Then  goes  his  ten 
cents  a day — his  one  thousand  dollars  in  20 
years— the  very  interest  of  w^hich  would  afford 
him  and  his  heirs,  a clear  profit  of  seventy  dol- 
lars a year,  Many  grow  rich  by  saving,  with 
but  very  little  faculty  for  earning;  some  old  men 
who  have  always  lived  well,  are  very  rich  from 
mere  saving,  who  did  not  earn  so  much  daily, 
as  their  poor  neighbors, — Maine  Farmer. 


ibl 


From  the  6.  C.  Temperance  Advocate. 

Mr.  Euilor—'Wie  following  w.is  piepaieo  lor 
the  Newberry  Agriculiun.l  fet  cieiy,  in  iiugust, 
1842,  but  ow  ing  to  the  ptress  of  other  mattei.-,  it 
was  not  read.  I have  to-aay  acciuentaily  laid 
my  hands  upon  it.  I send  it  to  you  tor  the  Ad- 
vocate. 

October  1843. 

The  undersigned  having  intended  to  compete 
lor  the  prize  lor  wheat,  but  having,  by  seme 
strange  mistake,  supposed  that  ihe  result  ol  an 
acre  wms  required  lor  tliat  purpose,  when  in 
point  of  fact  five  acres  should  have  been  meas- 
ured, ascertained  alone  the  product  of  a single 
acre.  But  as  he  thinas  his  crop  was  improved 
by  the  mode  of  culture,  he  begs  leave  to  state  the 
same,  and  the  result,  so  l.iat  if  iheie  be  any 
thing  of  value  in  it,  his  brother  farmers  may 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  first  week  in  October,  eighteen  bushels 
of  Holland  wheat,  and  tw  o bushels  ol  Black 
Sea  wheat,  well  saturated  with  blue  stone,  were 
sow  n upon  about  twenty  acres  of  land.  Eiglveen 
acres  liad  neen  in  cultivation  about  eleven  yea  is. 
The  other  tw-o  acres  were  very  old  land,  h 11  of 
it  was  stiff  red  land.  Upon  the  whole  w'assuwn 
cotton  seed,  at  the  rate  of  about  tw  enty  busticls 
to  the  acre,  e.xcept  upon  the  two  acres  of  very 
old  land;  upon  that  was  sow  n about  a wagon 
load  of  cotton  seed;  here  the  Black  Sea  wheat 
was  sown;  the  seed  of  it  was  mixed  and  very 
inferior,  having  fir  the  two  preceding  years  had 
the  lust.  The  w’hole  w’as  plowed  in  and  then 
rolled.  In  February,  five  bushels  of  slacked 
ashes  per  acre  were  sown  upon  the  w heat  An 
Acre  of  the  Holland  Wheat  was  selected  and 
measured;  it  produced  twenty  bushels  and  one 
peck.  The  whole  crop  of  Holland  wheat  w’as 
two  hundred  and  three  bushels,  and  that  cf  the 
Black  Sea  wheat  iwenty  two  bushels.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  at  all  afiected  by  the  rust.  The  rest 
of  the  crop  was  slightly  affected  by  it.  Wheth- 
er the  exemption  of  the  Black  Sea  w’heat  from 
rust,  this  year,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large 
quantity  of  cotton  seed  sown,  will  require  fur- 
ther experiments  to  decide.  The  value  of  the 
dressing  with  ashes  w’as  very  apparent,  and  I 
am  persuaded  double  the  quantity  per  acre 
would  answer  still  belter 

In  December,  I sowed  a small  quantity  of 
W’heat,  the  toll  of  some  ground  for  Col.  Peter 
Hair.  It  was  sowm  in  cotton  ground.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seed  was  rolled  in  wet  lime 
so  as  to  incrust  the  seed;  as  far  as  that  extended 
there  w'as  not  the  least  smut.  Three  or  lour 
lands  w'ere  sown  with  the  seed,  without  being 
rolled  with  lime,  and  they  w’ere  ful!  of  smut. — 
This  little  experiment  goes  far  to  show  that 
lime  is  an  antidote  to  smut.  The  w’heat  grew 
vigorously,  and  made  an  ordinary  average  crop 
of  W’heat  for  this  section.  I am  persuaded  that 
a little  attention  to  the  culture  of  w’heat  will,  in 
a few’  years,  enable  us  to  raise  our  average 
crop.s,  from  eight  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

John  Belton  O’Neall. 

Avgust,  1842. 

THE  FARMER’S  CREED. 

Let  this  be  the  Farmer’s  creed — 

Of  stock,  seek  out  the  choicest  breed; 

In  peace  and  plenty  let  them  feed; 

Your  land  sow  with  the  best  of  seed; 

Let  it  not  dung  nor  dressing  need — 

Inclose  and  dress  it  with  all  speed. 

And  you  will  soon  be  rich  indeed. 

Farmers’  Cabinet. 


Immense  Product. — We  learn,  says  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  that  Hill  Carter,  Esq.,  of 
Shirley,  on  James  river,  Va.  reaped  front  160 
acres,  5280  bushels  of  wheat,  averaging  33 
bushels  per  acre!  'I'his  is  unequalled  in  Vir- 
ginia agriculture.  His  whole  crop  of  wheat, 
on  270  acres,  reached  the  large  quantity  of 8000 
bushels,  being  an  average  of  nearly  30  bushels 
per  acre. 

At  Westover,  the  seat  of  John  N.  Selden, 
Esq.,  on  James  river,  100  acres  of  wheat  ave- 
raged 30  bushels  per  acre;  also  a noble  product. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
‘•Soulhern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

HANCOCK  FAIR. 

To  give  place  to  the  proceedings  ot  the  Fair 
of  the  “Planters’  Club  of  Hancock,”  which 
reached  us  just  on  the  eve  of  publication,  we 
have  excluded  any  comments  of  our  own  upon 
that  or  any  other  subject.  We  rejoice,  however, 
to  see  the  spirit  which  these  Fairs  seem  to  be 
exciting  through  the  country. 

ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  PLANTERS’  CLUB  OF 
HANCOCK. 

Sparta,  November  3d  and  4th,  1843. 
Messrs.  Editors — The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Planters’  Club  of  Hancock,  transmit  to 
you  for  publication,  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  days  of  the  Annual  Fair. 

The  Club  convened  at  the  Female  Academy, 
on  Friday  the  3l1,  where  a large  concourse  Of 
citizens  of  this  and  other  counties  were  present, 
to  witness  the  exhibition  of  stock  of  various 
kinds,  domestic,  fabrics,  &c.,  which  w’ere  exam- 
ined by  various  committees;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  4ih,  the  committees  reported,  and  premiums 
and  honors  were  awarded,  and  an  interesting 
address  was  delivered  by  Eli  H.  Baxter,  Esq., 
to  a large  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  premiums  and  honors  awarded  were — 
To  Wm.  Dickson,  Jr.,  $5  for  the  best  acre  ot 
corn,  73i  bushels,  on  low  land,  without  ma- 
nure. 

To  Thomas  C.  Grimes,  $3  for  the  second  best 
acre  ol  corn,  62  bushels,  on  old  up  land,  me* 
dium  quality,  soil  red  clay,  manured  with  sta- 
ble  manure;  cohered,  and  planted  1st  April. 
Capl.  R.  S.  Hardwick  showed  a fine  specimen 
ol  wheat,  weighing  71i  lbs  to  the  bushel,  and 
yielding  42  lbs.  superfine  flour. 

HORSES. 

To  Thos.  Neal,  of  Warren  county,  ^5  for  his 
bay  horse  Wonder,  4 years  old,  by  Pennoyer, 
from  Old  Nubbtei. 

To  James  B.  Edwards,  $3  for  his  bay  horse,  by 
imported  Coronet,  dam  by  Chanticleer. 

To  Thomas  C.  Grimes,  $2  for  his  filly,  2 years 
old,  by  Siagleton,,daHi  Sally  Word^ 

To  James  MeCason,  for  his  filly.  Miss  Be- 
thune,  2 years  old,  by  Stanley,  dam  a Galatin 
mare. 

To  Wm,  T,  Brooke,  of  Taliaferro,  $2  for  his 
sucking  colt,  Miller  the  Prophet,  by  Wonder, 
out  of  a Janus  mare. 

To  Thomas  Neal  of  Warren,  county,  ^1  for  his 
colt  by  Wonder. 

To  Col.  John  Lamar,  of  Bibb  county,  $5  for 
his  brood  mare.  Bonny  Bess,  by  Sir  Hal,  dam 
Coquette,  by  Sir  Archer, 


To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  ^2  for  his  mare  Jane 
Wiley,  by  Baron  Trencke. 

To  Thomas  Neal,  of  Warren  county,  first  hon- 
or, for  his  bay  mare  Lucinda. 

To  Wm.  T.  Brooke,  of  Taliaferro  county,  sec- 
ond honor,  for  his  roan  mare  Fire  Tail. 

The  Club  evamined  a Jack,  the  property  ol 
Wm.  Daniel,  of  Greene  county,  2 years  old. — 
They  regard  him  as  one  of  the  finest  animals  of 
his  race,  either  as  to  form  or  size. 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

To  Col.  John  Bishop,  $5  for  his  bull  Red  Jack* 
et,  Ayreshire  and  native. 

To  Thos.  C.  Grimes,  S2  for  his  Bull,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Patton  stock. 

To  Thos.  C.  Grimes,  $5  for  his  cow.  Red  Sal- 
ly, and  calf,  Patton  stock. 

To  Capl.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  $2  50  for  his  cow, 
Spot,  native  stoctr. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  first  and  second  hon- 
ors, for  his  cows  Flower  and  Bet. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  $2  lor  his  roan  heif- 
er Eliza,  2 years  old,  half  Durham. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  ^1  for  his  red  heifer, 
half  Durham. 

The  Club  deem  it  their  duty  to  sta.e,  that  a 
very  fine  Bull,  full  blood  Durham,  bought  of 
Col.  John  Lamar,  of  Bibb  county,  by  R.  S. 
Hardwick,  was  shown  them,  but  no  premium 
being  given  on  such,  can  only  bestow  upon  him 
their  highest  commendation.  The  Club  deem 
it  proper  also  to  stale,  that  a fine  Bull,  the  pro- 
perty of  Col.  W.  C.,  Dawson,  of  Greene  coun- 
ty, and  thorough  bred  Durham,  by  Denton,  w'as 
shown  by  Capt.  Hardwick,  but  not  coming  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  Club,  (his  owner  not  being  a 
member,)  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  a pre- 
mium. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  $2  for  his  South 
Down  Tup. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  $2  for  his  South 
Down  Ewe. 

SWINE. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  $3  for  his  fine  Berkshire 
Boar,  Ontario. 

ToCoL  John  Bonner,  S2  for  his  fine  Berkshire 
Boar,  Great  Western. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  first  honor  for  his  fine 
Berkshire  Boar,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  second  honor  for  his 
fine  Berkshire  Boar,  Jemmy  Redding. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  $3  for  his  fine  Berkshire 
Sow,  Black  Rose. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  ^2  for  his  fine  Berkshire 
Sow,,  Lady  Huddleston. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  first  honor  for  his 
fine  Berkshire  Sow,  Shakeress. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  second  honor  for  his  fine 
Berkshire  Sow,  Myrtis. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  third  honor  for  his  fine 
Berkshire  Sow,  Victoria. 

To  John  W.  Moody,  of  Oglethorpe  county,  $2 
for  his  Berkshire  Pig,  Miss  Fisher. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  $2  for  his  Berkshire  Boar 

Pig. 

To  Col.  John  Bonner,  first  honor  foj?  his  second 
best  Pig. 

To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hardwick,  second  and  third 
honors  for  his  fourth  and  fifth  best  Pigs. — 
(The  pigs  were  between  6 and  12  months  old.) 


There  were  no  hogs  exhibited  as  fat  hogs  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old.  Wm.  H.  Sayre 
exhibited  four  fine  shoats,  11  months  old,  e.sti- 
mated  by  the  Club  to  weigh  250  lbs  each  nett. 

DOMESTIC  FABRICS,  &C. 

To  Miss  Persons,  ol  Warren  county,  $3  for  a 
White  Counterpane,  in  imitation  of  a Mar- 
seilles Guilt, 

To  Mrs.  C.  Battle,  l^for  a Ccanterpaae. 

To  Miss  E.  Beall,  of  Warren  county,  first  hon- 
or for  a fancy  Counterpane. 

To  Mrs.  M.  Battle,  second  honor  for  do  do  do 
To  Miss  A.  L.  Battle,  third  honor  for  do  do  do 
The  Club  cannot  but  notice  here,  that  there 
were  a number  of  other  beautiful  Guilts  and 
counterpanes,  and  regret  that  they  cannot  have 
premiums  awarded  them. 

To  Miss  A.  M.  Kelly,  S3  for  a piece  (10  yards) 
of  Homespun,  for  gentlemen’s  wear. 

To  Mrs.  Baxter,  S2  for  do.  do.  do. 
To  Miss  Worthy,  first  honor  for  a piece  of 
Homespun,  for  gentlemen’s  wear,  which  but 
for  a deficiency  in  quantity,  would  have  re- 
ceived a premium. 

To  Miss  Bass,  second  hanoi  for  do.  do>.  do. 
To  Mary  J.  Harris,  3d  honor  for  do.  do.  do. 
To  Miss  E.  Beall,  of  Warren  county,  first  honor 
for  the  best  piece  of  manufactured  Domestic 
Silk,  in  a handsome  fancy  reticule. 

To  Mrs.  Lanier,  first  honor  for  a specimen  of 
Sewing  Silk. 

To  Mrs.  Dudley,  of  Washington  county,  first 
honor  for  a handsome  Table  Cover. 

To  Mrs.  Baxter,  first  honor  for  a piece  of  Car- 
peting. 

To  Mrs.  Bird,  second  honor  for  do.  do. 

To  Miss  Arnold,  first  honor  for  a net  Shawl. 
To  Miss  W orthy,  second  honor  lor  do.  do. 

To  Miss  Gordy,  third  honor  for  a wove  do. 

To  Mrs.  Simmons,  first  honor  for  a Toilet  Co-> 
ver. 

To  Mrs.  Hardwick,  over  70  )'ears  of  age,  first 
honor  for  a pair  of  Hose. 

To  Miss  Sarah  Baxter,  first  honor  for  a pair  of 
Gloves. 

To  Mrs.  Lanier,  first  honor  for  a Net  Collar. 

To  Miss  Brooking,  first  honor  'or  a Lace  Ruffle 
To  Mrs.  Bird,  first  honor  lor  a specimen  of  rich 
Butter. 

To  Mrs.  Bird,  first  honor  fora  specimen  of  very- 
white  and  clear  Tallow  Candles. 

James  Smith  and  Marcellus  Simmons  each 
presented  samples  of  Molasses  made  from  corn 
stalks,  rich  and  of  fine  flavor. 

Messrs.  W atkins  & Hart  presented  same  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Tin  Ware. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  for  the  ensuing  year 
are— 

Benj.  T.  Harris,  President, 

John  Bonner,  1st  Vice  President, 

R.  S.  Hardwick,  2d  Vice  President, 

A.  E.  W,  Brown,  3d  Vic^  President, 

T.  H,  Audas,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

N.  C.  Savre,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary,  under  the  dU 
rection  of  the  Executive  Committee,  prepare  a 
concise  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  at 
this  Fair,  and  have  it  pubUsl\ed  in  the  Southern, 
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Cullivator,  the  papers  .nt  Mil'edgeviJle,  and  ihe 
Sandersville  Tele.scope. 

In  aii  which  you  wil!  perceive  that  we  are 
still  persevering,  and  mean  to  continue  in  the 
great  cause  of  improving  our  minds,  our  crops, 
and  our  stock,  a.id  producing  whatever  we  can, 
that  we  may,  as  far  as  possible,  become  the  ex- 
porters of  the  necessaries  o'  life,  and  not  the 
importers  as  we  now  are. 

Tuttle  H.  Acdas,  Sec’y. 

Eden',  Effingham  gounta',  ) 
October  17,  bS-iS.  J 

Messrs.  Jjncs — Much  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  of  plowing  in  green  crops  fur  manure> 
and  as  1 place  much  more  confidence  in  actual 
experiments  in  the  field  tl.an  in  theory,  I have 
made  some  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  as  they 
may  be  useful  to  others,  I give  them  to  you  to 
be  disposed  of  as  yon  please. 

My  experiments  were  made  on  level,  sandy, 
pine  land,  Y'hich,  when  fresh,  did  not  produce 
more  than  twelve  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
when  last  planted  did  not  produce  more  than 
six  or  seven,  and  had  not  been  planted  for  three 
t'ears,  but  had  been  used  as  a calf  pasture,  and 
had  become  partially  set  with  broom  sedge. — 
Most  of  this  field  1 planted  about  the  first  of 
July  last  year,  in  peas,  which,  owing  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  laad  and  a dry  season,  di  i not  grow 
well,  but  were  suffered  to  maturs  and  were  eat- 
en off  by  hogs.  From  this  I staked  off  one  acre 
for  my  experiment,  which  I will  call  No,  1. — 
Adjoining  this  acre  I staked  ofi  another,  which 
was  not  planted  in  peas,  and  was  not  plowed  up 
tmtil  after  it  was  planted  this  spring,  say  No.  2. 
Adjoining  this  I staked  off  another  acre  and 
sowed  it  in  cow  peas,  broadcast,  about  the  i5th 
of  July.  They  came  up  and  grew  well,  for 
such  land,  and  about  the  last  of  September, 
when  the  peas  were  in  full  bearing,  and  .some  of 
the  leaves  began  to  fade,  I had  them  plowed  in — 
this  is  No.  3.  A.djoining  this  I had  another 
acre  plowed  up  at  the  time  I planted  No.  3, 
turning  in  the  weeds,  grass  and  broom-sedge — 
this  we  will  call  No.  4;  and  adjoining  this  again, 
I had  another  acre  plowed  in  November,  alter 
the  frost  had  killed  the  weeds,  &c. — this  is  No.  5. 
All  this  field  was  planted  this  spring  ia  corn, 
and  cultivated  exactly  alike.  I have  just  gath- 
ered it  and  -here  is  the  result: 

No,  1.  Planted  in  peas  and  eaten 

off  by  hogs,  gave 11  j bushels. 

No.  2.  Remained  unbroken  until 

planted “ 

No.  3.  Planted  in  peas  and  plowed 

in lOj  » 

No.  4.  Plowed  about  the  15th  July.  8^^  “ 

No.  5.  Plowed  in  November. . . 9 “ 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aens  plant- 
ed in  peas  and  eaten  off  by  hogs,  gave  the 
greatest  yield,  and  the  acre  not  plowed  until  af- 
ter it  was  planted  this  spring,  the  smallest. — 
This  last  I do  not  believe  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  land  had  not  been  rested  more  thaiji 
one  or  two  years;  for  I believe  that  when  our 
land  gets  set  with  bjoom-sedge  it  ceases  to  im- 
prove, and  the  dry  broom-sedge  plowed  in,  in 
the  spring,  decays  so  late  as  to  be  of  no  service 


to  the  crop.  The  piece  plowed  in  July  is  the 
next  lowest.  This,  I think  will  be  of  great  ser. 
vice  to  me,  as  I have  been  in  the  habit  as  soon 
as  I finish  plowing  my  crop,  to  commence 
breaking  up  my  land  for  the  next  crop,  believing 
t,hat  turning  in  the  weeds  &c.,  in  a green  statei 
would  improve  the  land,  but  [ am  now  convinc- 
ed that  turning  up  and  e,xposing  the  land  to  the 
sun,  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year,  does  it  more 
injury  than  the  weeds  turned  in  does  it  good;  and 
besides  it  is  harder  on  my  mules  and  plow 
hands  than  any  other  plowing  they  have  to  do. 
The  system  ot  planting  peas  for  stock,  I am 
glad  to  find,  is  best  for  the  laud,  as  it  not  only 
improves  the  land,  but  gives  us  a crop  ol  peas 
for  our  labor. 

I may,  at  a future  day,  give  you  my  method 
of  planting  peas,  as  it  may  be  of  service  to 
young  planters. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  Powers. 

The  fattest  oxen  at  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Fair  were  exhibited  by  Jeremiah 
Brown,  of  Orleans  county.  There  were  three 
of  them,  weighing  severally  3200,  3800  and  4000 
pounds. 

We  regret  to  learn  by  the  following  from  the 
Columbia  (S'.  C.)  Plaider^  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
that  the  proprietors  of  that  paper  have  been  eom- 
peled  to  discontinue  its  publication: 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  that  this  Pa- 
per hasso  far  failed  to  obtain  the  patronage  which 
we  were  encouraged  to  expectwhen  commencing 
it,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  it,  on  its  pre- 
sent footing.  We  therefore  suspend  its  publica- 
tion until  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Societ)^,  when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  it  to  | 
a better  condition.  Should  that  eftbrt  succeed,  it  I 
will  be  immediately  resumed — otherwise,  the  | 
money  that  has  been  paid  for  subscription  beyond  | 
the  present  lime  will  be  returned,  | 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  the  following  j 
description  of  a simple  invention  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Williams, of  ikateity,  for  gathering  fruih 

The  “Fruit  Gatherer”  is  an  instrument  de- 
signed and  well  adapted  fur  plucking  fruit  Irom 
the  tree  where  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  hand. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  from  all  the  branches  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  either  the  tree  or  fruit, 
and  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  It  plucks  oft 
all  sizes  of  fruit,  from  a cherry  to  the  largest  ap- 
ple. It  IS  easy  of  construction  or  repair,  and 
the  expense  trifling.  A lady  or  gentleman  in 
their  garden  or  orchard,  standing  on  the  ground, 
may  select  such  fruit  as  is  wished  and  obtain  it  \ 
without  disturbing  that  adjacent.  This  instru- 
ment aceompiisbes  perfectly  what  has  frequently 
been  attempted  both  in  Euroj'e  and  this  countrj’^ 
in  vain. 

Fall  and  Winter  Plowing — As  occasion 
may  offer  through  the  fall  and  winter,  plow  up 
your  stiff  clayey  grounds,  which  may  be  destin- 
ed for  spring  crops,  Eih  be  sure  never  to  plow 
when  the  land  is  wet,  as  when  turaed  up  in  a 
state  of  mortar,  it  will  so  remain  during  the  en- 
suing season,  and  probably  will  receive  no  ben- 
efit from  the  breaking  down  influence  of  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  If  you  desire  to  derive  the 
melioration  contemplated,  your  ground  must  be 
in  a good  condition  when  plowed.  Besides  the 
improvement  of  texture  in  the  soil  derived  by 
fait  and  winter  plowing,  much  time,  which  is 
always  precious  in  the  spring,  may  be  thereby 
gained  at  that  season  of  business,  but  even  this 
latter  advantage  will  be  lost  to  the  farmer,  or 
planter,  unless  he  see  that  his  ground  is  in  a pro- 
per condition  when  plowed, — Amer,  Farmer, 


In  Mr.  Webster’s  Rochester  speech  occuLS 
the  following  beautiful  thought,  as  beautifully 
expressed ; 

“Gentlemen,  every  body  knows  that  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  important  in  human  life, 
lies  this  great  business — the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  If  it  were  for  his  sins  that  man  v,'as  cem- 
demned  to  till  the  land,  it  was  the  most  inercifui 
judgment  that  Almighty  benignity  could  have 
inflicted  upon  him!” 


Fiom  the  Southern  Planter. 

IMPROVING  OLD  LANDS. 

Mr.  Fjdilor — At  the  request  of  a friend,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Palmer,  desiring  him  to  com- 
municate any  knowledge  which  he  had  derived 
from  experience  as  to  the  best  moae  ol  imuiov- 
ing  our  old  lands.  1 send  you  for  publicaiion 
what  he  says  on  the  subject,  as  he  gave  me  per- 
mission to  do  so  if  I thought  any  one  mi.vhi  be 
benefited  by  it.  It  is  evident  tha;  we  shall  have 
to  re-sort  to  this  or  .some  other  mode  for  restoring 
our  worn-out  lands.  From  my  own  expei  ience 
and  observation,  I feel  no  hesitation  in  saving, 
that  I believe  the  Doctor’s  plan  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  economical  I have  seen  susrges'ed. 

J.  Morton. 

Spring  Grove,  Campbell,  Aug.  11,  1843. 

In  1827,  I settled  on  a farm  of  560  acres,  in 
the  lower  end  of  Campbell  county,  in  the  most 
exhausted  condition  of  any,  perhaps,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  It  had  been  under  the  very  worst 
system  of  management  from  the  time  of  its  set- 
tlement in  1755.  The  soil  being  red,  its  aspect 
generally  was  more  that  of  a gully-side  than 
any  thing  else.  Hundreds  of  gullies  were  e ver}'- 
where  to  be  seen,  some  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  as  deep  as  a common  house-top.  The 
previous  occupant  had  annually  expended  from 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  corn.  An  intel- 
ligent lady  remarked  to  me  that  “the  land  wms 
so  thin  that  we  would  have  to  double  it.” 

From  this  appalling  picture  the  question  will 
naturally  arise,  “why  did  you  purchase?”  The 
answer  is,  that  “I  thought  it  a suitable  stand  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  from  seme 
eighty  or  ninety  acres  of  creek  bottoms  I should 
be  able  to  draw  a support  until  the  exhausted 
land  could  be  reclaimed.” 

At  first  I divided  the  farm  into  four  equal 
shifts,  and  cultivated  in  corn,  followed  by  wheat, 
where  the  land  was  thought  to  be  good  enough 
to  produce  it,  and  where  not,  ia  oats  or  rj^e.  In 
consequence  af  the  great  poverty  of  the  soil, 
rye  was  generally  preferred,  as  oats  would  not 
grow  high  enough  to  be  cut.  My  aim,  from  the 
first,  was  to  clover  and  plaster  all  of  the  land  in 
small  grain;  but,  from  the  paucity  of  my  means, 
much  could  act  be  done  in  that  way  for  several 
years.  Experience  soon  taught  me  that  one- 
fourth  of  my  land  would  not  produce  enough  to 
support  my  family  of  ten  or  twelve  in  number; 
and  that  the  better  way  would  be  to  resort  to 
a ring-fence,  and  cultivate  the  fiat  land  and  such 
places  as  required  cleaning  up,  while  I was  ma- 
nuring the  thinner  parts  of  the  farm.  My  aim 
has  ever  been  to  raise  as  much  manure  as  I pos- 
sibly could,  without  neglecting  other  necessaiy' 
things;  and  always  to  haul  out  in  the  spring. 
The  principal  resources  have  been  from  corn- 
stalks, leaves,  straw,  &c.  When  put  in  the  sta- 
bles and  farm-pens  they  afford  comfortable  beds 
to  the  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  absorb  and  retain  the  liquid  manure, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost. 

The  present  condition  of  my  farm  will  tell 
whether  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

I should  not  neglect  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  all 
of  my  galled  land  got  in  a condition  to  bring 
grass,  I again  divided  ray  farm  into  five,  instead 
of  four  shifts;  and  that  now  we  fallow  one,  so 
as  to  have,  annually,  one  in  corn  and  two  in 
small  grain. 

1 made  no  tobacco  until  my  fields  ever}"  where, 
through  the  assistance  of  manure,  clover,  plan- 
ter, &c.,  had  taken  on  a rich  mantle  of  green. 
The  first  object  of  the  farmer,  in  reclaiming 
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worn-uut  liiiiiis,  shoulil  be  toextend  his  manures 
so  as  to  get  as  much  stuck  in  grass  as  he  can. 
For  this  purpose  1 think  top-dressing  answers 
the  purpose  be.st.  A lui.xtuie  ot  re  1 clover, 
herusgmss,  tmiothy,  greensward  seed,  &c.,  with 
p aster  ot  Paris,  sown  late  in  February  or  early 
m vlarch,  so  as  to  put  a bushel  of  plaster  to  the 
acre,  will  generally  stick  well,  especially  it  the 
thinner  places  have  a little  top-dressing.  But 
little  grazing  should  be  done  except  on  the  field 
intended  tor  com  the  ensuing  year;  and  that, 
principally,  after  the  lull  blossoming  of  the 
clover. 

f s time  and  leisure  may  be  afforded  me,  from 
tlie  pressure  of  my  engagements,  I may  address 
you  on  some  of  th*  individual  branches  hinted 
at  in  the  Ibregoingdesultory  epistle. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  D.  Palmer. 


A VIRGINIA  FARM. 

A corresponuent  of  the  Boston  Traveller, 
writing  iro  n the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  last 
autuum,  gives  th--  following  account  of  the 
Steenocrgeu  larm,  situated  in  that  vallej^,  some 
4b  miles  above  vVincnesier.  Few  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  aif  wd  examples  of  more  fertile 
soils,  alia  lew  instaiicesot  belter  cultivated  larras 
than  me  ricn  . alley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

•‘On  asoeuding  me  oppo-'ite  bank  ol  the  river 
we  enteied  the  e.xtensive  grounds  of  the  celebra- 
ted Steenbeigen  faim,  a view  of  which  is  worth 
a Jay’s  journey  in  nmre  oppressive  heal  than  we 
experienced  to-day.  The  larm  consists  ol  7000 
acre.s,  a larg-  porti  m of  intervale  or  bottom 
land,  and  nearly  the  whole  is  under  cultivation. 
Tiie  family  mansion  is  beautiiully  si  uated  on 
rising  ground,  overlooking  the  whole  area,  and 
the  larm  houses  are  conveniently  arranged  in 
the  vicinity  for  the  ovenseers  and  slaves.  The 
hav  crop  was  gathered,  and  the  quantity  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  irom  1500  to  ^00  head 
of  cattle  are  kept  on  the  premises.  '1  he  wheat 
too,  between  400  and  500  acres,  had  been  har- 
vested, and  much  ot  it  was  already  threshed  and 
sent  to  market.  Our  road  passed  through  a lux- 
uriant fi  Id  of  corn,  nearly  ripe,  embracing  a le- 
vel tract  oi  000  a.  res,  and  a richer  sight  lor  the 
lover  of  scientific  iiusbandry  I have  never  seen. 
Mr.  rfteenbergen,  who  owned  this  unrivalled 
farm,  and  by  his  agricultural  skill,  extraordina- 
ry energy  and  perseverance,  in  a few  years 
greatly  iinpruved  tne  strength  of  the  soil,  ren- 
dered the  property  more  valuable,  probably, 
than  any  other  tarm  in  the  United  States.” 

We  may  add  here,  as  a warning  to  others,  that 
not  satisfied  with  his  larm,  Mr.  S.  became  in- 
lec  ed  with  the  sfieculating  notions  at  one  lime 
so  prevalent;  that  he  was  with  many  others  un- 
fortunate, and  when  he  failed  some  three  or  four 
years  since,  his  liabilities  amounted  to  more 
than  a million  and  a halt,  ol  which  about  ®G50,- 
000  was  to  the  United  States  Bank.  Mr.  S.  is 
now  a resident  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  his  farm 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Munn,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


“Such  as  have  vinue  always  in  their  mouths 
and  neglect  its  practice,  are  like  a harp,  which 
emits  a so  tnd  pleasing  to^others,  while  itself  is 
inseD'.^ible  to  the  va\.\fiv:.”—Dwgenes. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Cofhw— The  market  for  a few  days  has  been 
very  active,  and  large  sales  have  been  made  at 
an  advance  of  J to  cent  ^ lb.  on  all  descrip- 
tions. We  now  quote  8 7f  cents  as  extremes 
of  the  market — remarking  that  it  requires  an 
extra  prime  article,  in  the  best  possible  order,  to 
command  our  highest  figures,  while  the  princi- 
pal sales  are  7 (at  cents. 

Dry  Goods,  Groceri'-s,  <f^c. — Business  among 
our  merchants  wears  the  appearance  of  consid. 
erable  activity,  and  they  seem  to  be  sending  a 


large  amount  of  goods  to  the  countiy,  at  prices 
which  give  satislaction.  The  stocks  of  goods 
appear  large  and  well  selected. 

Exchange — The  rate  for  Exchange  is  i ct. 
premium  on  New  York  and  iheNortnern  cities, 
and  par  on  Charle.ston  and  Savannah.  Central 
money  continues  at  6 r®  7 per  .rent  discount. — 
We  hear  of  large  sales  of  State  Bonds  at  Ifi 
cents. 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Bagging,  Hemp 

& 

20 

Tow 

..  “ 15 

O) 

18 

Gunny 

..  “ 18i 

19 

Bale  Rope 

...lb.  6 

i& 

10 

Bacon,  Hog  Round 

5 

6i 

Hams 

8 

<a> 

10 

Shoulders 

4 

(3) 

7 

Sides 

...  “ 8 

(3 

8 

Coffee,  Green  prime  Cuba,.  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Ordinary  to  Good...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

St.  Domingo 

7 

(3 

9 

Rio 

“ 9 

(3 

10 

Laguira 

. ..  “ 9 

<3 

10 

Porto  Rico 

...  “ 9 

(3 

10 

Java 

.. . “ 11 

(3 

14 

Corn 

bush.  33 

(3 

40 

Flour,  Canal 

..bbl.  5 75 

(3 

6 50 

Baltimore 

. . “ none. 

Western 

..  “ none. 

Country 

“ 4 00 

(3 

5 50 

Feathers ; 

..  lb.  .30 

(3 

37i 

Iron,  Russia 

. cwt.  4 50 

(3 

5 00 

Swedes,  assorted. . 

“ 4 50 

(3 

5 00 

Hoop 

..  “ -700 

(3 

8 00 

Sheet 

“ 7 00 

(3 

800 

Nail  Rods 

“ 7 00 

13 

8 00 

Leather,  Sole 

...lb.  23 

(3 

28 

Upper 

<3 

200 

Calf  Skins.... 

.doz.  18  00 

® 36  00 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans. . . 

..gal.  31 

(3 

35 

Havana 

. “ J2o 

(3 

30 

Nails  

6 

Oats 

.bush.  37i 

(3 

50 

Peas 

“ 40 

(3 

50 

Sugar,  New  Orleans 

...lb.  6 

(3 

9i 

Havana,  white... 

...  “ 11 

(3 

12 

“ brown.  . 

...  “ 7 

(3 

8 

Muscovado 

...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

St.  Croix 

...“  8 

(3 

11 

Porto  Rico 

...  “ 7 

(3 

9 

Lump 

...  “ 14 

(3 

16 

Loaf 

. ..  “ 15 

(3 

20 

Double  Refined. 

...  “ 12 

(3 

13 

Salt,  Liverpool  ground. 

.bush.  45 

(3 

50 

<(  tl 

.sack  1 75 

(3 

2 00 

Steel,  German 

...  lb.  15 

(3 

16 

Blistered 

. ..  “ 8 

(3 

12i 

Twine  

“ 20 

(3 

25 

Tea,  Behea 

. . . “ 50 

(3 

75 

Souchong 

...  “ 60 

(3 

75 

Hyson 

. . . “ 80 

(3 

1 25 

Gunpowder 

. ..  “ 1 00 

(3 

1 25 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 

and  genuine-  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jk., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  ■ 18-tf 


TUKNEP  SEED. 

SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ")  Fine 

“ V\  bite  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  I table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Auj.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES.  Jb. 


SOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

^I'^HE  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
A Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab  >ve  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  poU 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  SOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  d ys,  by  a course  ot  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50  cts  to  S4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
hew  to  make  a rich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 16 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 13 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  f the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  18 
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IS  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  W.&W.S.  JONES, 

And  will  be  issued  every  other  Wednesday,  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  a year,  invariably  in  advance. 
The  CASH  SYSTEM  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  in  no  case  will  the  paper  be  sent  unless  the 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 

THE  PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  MANURES. 

BY  WJLLIS  GAYLORD, 

(Concluded  from  page  171.) 

LIMB. 

There  is  no  substance,  containing  n > animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  whicn  exercises  a more 
powerful  or  beneficial  effect  than  lime,  in  some 
one  or  all  of  its  forms  of  carbonate,  phosphate 
and  sul.diate.  In  the  common  form  in  which  it 
is  foun  j,  that  of  carbonate,  it  acts  in  two  ways, 
mechanically  and  chemically.  Being  less  po- 
rous than  sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  its  mix- 
ture improves  soils  in  which  either  of  these  pre- 
vailj  while  as  an  alkaline  earth,  it  acts  chemi- 
cally on  such  animal  or  vegetable  matters  as 
may  exist  in  the  soil.  Lime  developes  its  che- 
mical action  most  fully  when  in  its  caustic 
state,  or  when,  by  burning,  the  carbonic  acid 
has  been  expelled,  and  the  lime  rendered  what 
is  termed  quicklime.  In  this  state,  it  dissolves 
such  organic  matter  as  may  exist  in  soils,  and 
prepares  it  for  the  food  of  plants.  Humus  fre- 
quently exists  in  the  soil  in  a solid  and  insoluble 
•statej  iime  applied  to  this  renders  it  soluble  in 
water,  in  which  form  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  A va.st  deal  of  needless  con- 
troversy has  been  carried  on  respecting  the  val- 
ue of  lime  as  a manure,  or  the  quantity  which 
-should  be  used  per  acre.  By  some,  it  has  been 
extolled  as  the  very  highest  on  the  li.st  of  effec- 
tive manures;  while  others  have  decried  it  as  of 
no  use  whatever,  and  both  have  appealed  to  ex- 
periments as  establishing  their  positions.  A 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  lime, 
would  have  prevented  such  seeming  contradic- 
tions. “Lime  in  exces.s,  forms,  from  the  humus 
of  the  soil,  an  insoluble  salt;  and  may  thus, 
when  appliied  to  a soil  abounding  in  salts  of  j 
iime,  or  in  which  it  already  exists,  be  produc-  j 
tive  of  Injury,  whatever  may  be  the  vegetable  j 
or  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  In  this  state  of 
excess,  lime  converts,  but  at  the  same  time  locks 
up,  the  humus  of  the  soil;  when  if  applied  in 
fhe  right  quantity,  it  would  have  been  useful. — 
Lime  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a converter, 
or  produces  no  chemical  effect  in  promoting 
growth,  unless  there  is  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  on  which  it  can  act.  Lime  is  most  efficient 
when  used  on  soils  full  of  insoluble  humus, 
such  as  peaty  matter  or  woody  fibre,  but  which, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  tannin  principle  con- 
tained, resist  the  ordinary  processes  of  decom- 
position.” There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficul- 
ty, therefore,  in  determining  whether  lime  can 
be  used  on  any  given  soil  to  profit.  Indeed 
there  are,  it  is  believed,  none  where  it  would  not 
be  useful,  except  such  as  are  already  supplied 
w'ith  this  carbonate,  or  tho.se  which  are  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetable  or  organic  matter.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  humus 
in  a soil,  the  greater  the  amount  of  lime  w'hich 
may  be  applied  with  benefit.  As  long  as  there 
is  a store  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime,  if 
not  in  excess,  is  a valuable  manure;  but  w’hen 
this  is  exhausted,  the  application  of  lime  only 
increases  the  sterility  by  destroying  such  efforts 
at  vegetation  as  might  in  time,  aided  by  light 
a.nd  moisture,  partially  remove  the  unproduc- 
tiveness existing.  This  fact  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  conflicting  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  agricultural  journals  of 


our  country,  on  the  use  of  lime.  Where  hu- 
mus is  abundant,  the  quantity  that  may  be  safe- 
ly used,  is  very  great;  on  soils  already  poor,  a 
small  portion  speedily  exhausts  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  soil.  Lime,  from  its  alkaline 
qualities,  acts  in  neutralizing  whatever  free 
acids  exLSt  in  soils,  whether  oxalic,  phosphoric, 
malic,  or  others.  It  acts  also  in  decomposing 
some  of  the  earthy  or  compound  salts  formed  in 
the  .soil,  and  thus  renders  the  geine  held  by 
them  available  to  the  plant;  but  its  great  ; nd 
mo.st  important  use  is  in  coiiverting  the  insolu- 
ble organic  matters  existing,  into  soluble  ones, 
and  thus  directly  furnishing  an  abundant  source 
of  nutriment.  Carbonate  of  iime  is  sometimes 
used  pounded  or  broken  fine;  and  in  this  .state, 
its  mechanical  value  is  great  in  stiff  or  clay 
soils.  Such  soils  too,  usually  abound  in  acids; 
and  these  gradually  acting  on  the  lime  gravel, 
its  chemical  effect  is  slowly  but  beneficially  ap- 
parent 

MARL. 

Marls,  which  e.xert  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  many  soils,  derive  most  of  their  value  from 
the  lime  they  contain;  and  with  few  exceptions, 
their  powder  as  fertilizers  may  be  measured  by 
the  per  cent  of  lime  shown  on  analysis.  There 
are  some  marls,  however,  which  are  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  theirvalue  appearing  to  depend 
on  other  matters  than  mere  lime.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  celebrated  green  sand  marl  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  some  other  points  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  this  formation,  which  acts  so  powerfully  as 
manure,  there  is  from  6 to  It*  per  cent  of  potash; 
an  agent  which,  on  light  soils,  is  scarcely  equal- ' 
ed  as  a manure.  In  add^^io^l  to  lihe  lime  which  ' 
marl  contains,  the  influence  of  the  proportions 
of  sand  and  elay,  of  which  the  balance  usually 
consists,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  this  substance  for  parti- 
cular soils.  Thus,  on  heavy  or  clay  lands, 
marls  abounding  in  sand  will  be  found  prefera- 
ble to  those  the  base  of  which  is  clay;  and  on 
light  or  sandy  soils,  the  latter  will  be  much  the 
most  useful,  the  per  cent  of  iime  in  both  cases 
being  alike.  Marl  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface,  and  pulverized  by  the  action  of  air  and 
frost  before  it  is  plowed  under.  When  so  treat- 
ed, experience  proves  it  is  a most  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  a single  dressing  exerts  an  influence 
for  many  years. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Of  another  salt  of  lime,  the  phosphate,  no- 
tice has  been  taken  when  treating  of  bones  as  a 
manure.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state 
here,  tha*  when  any  substance  is  invariably 
found  in  any  part  of  a plant  or  plants,  it  is  right 
to  infer  thaf  the  perfection  of  that  part  of  the  ! 
plant  is  impossible,  unless  the  substance  re-' 
quired  is  within  reach  of  the  plant  while  grow- 
ing, Thus  the  stems  of  the  grasses  abound  in 
silex;  some  of  them,  the  cane  for  instance,  to 
such  a degree  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and 
unless  this  substance,  in  the  form  of  silicates, 
was  presented  to  the  plants,  they  would  not  be 
pertect.  So  it  is  right  to  infer  that  unless  soils 
contain  the  phosphates,  or  a supply  is  furnished 
for  the  use  -^f  plants,  that  the  cereal  grains  could 
never  be  perfected,  as  the  seeds  of  these  invari- 
ably contain  large  quantities  of  the  phosphates. 
Phosphates  are  found  more  or  less  in  all  soils, 
and  when  these  are  deficient,  bones  form  an 
abundant  and  accessible  source  for  their  supply. 


It  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  all 
animal  and  farm  yard  manures,  particularly  in 
the  liquid  part. 

GYPSUM  OR  PLASTER. 

Gypsum  is  the  third  principal  salt  of  lime 
W'hich  exerts  a pow'erlul  influence  on  plants, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ail  our  min- 
eral fertilizers.  Much  variety  ol  opinion  has 
been  entertained  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
it  exerts  its  influence  or  produces  its  effects  on 
plant.s;  and  these  opinions  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  harmonized,  even  at  the  present  lime.— 
Davy  was  inclined  to  consider  it  a direct  food 
for  the  plant,  as  it  is  found,  to  some  extent,  in 
tho.se  plants  on  which  it  exerts  the  most  power. 
Chaptal  referred  its  power  to  its  stimulating 
ageriey  on  plants,  produced  by  its  action  when 
dissolved  in  water.  Liebig  ascribes  its  value  to 
its  giving  a fixed  condition  to  fhe  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  which  is  brought  into  the  soil,  and 
W'hich  is  indispensable  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Dana,  to  the  action  of  the  lime  and  acid  of 
which  the  gj'psum  is  composed  on  the  organic 
matter  and  silicates  of  the  soil.  He  says — “It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  so  minute  a por- 
tion of  a mineral  can  act  at  all;  yet  how  beau- 
tifully is  the  result  explained  by  the  principle 
thaf  plants  deeompo.se  first  this  salt;  the  lime, 
for  pla.ster  is  a .sulphate  of  lime,  then  acts  on 
geine,  which  is  thus  rendered  soluble;  while  the 
acid,  ihe  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  imme- 
diately acts  on  silicates.”  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  no  single  one  of  these  suppositions 
will  he  found  able  to  account  in  full  for  the  ac- 
tion of  plaster.  That  of  Dr.  Dana  appears  to 
approach  as  nearly  to  a solution  as  any  of  them, 
if  w'e  extend  his  term  silicates  .so  as  to  embrace 
those  combinations  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  of  the  gypsum  with  ammonia,  after  its  se- 
paration from  the  lime.  If  the  action  of  pla.s- 
ter was  due  to  its  fixing  ammonia  alone,  then  it 
ought  to  be  equally  efficient  at  all  times  and 
places,  which  it  certainly  is  not;  or  if  it  acled 
directly  as  nutriment,  then  its  action  w'ould  be 
as  constant  as  that  of  rotted  manure  or  compost, 
W'hich  farmers  well  know  is  not  the  case.  Plas- 
ter does  not  act  as  urefully  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  as  in  the  interior;  and  on  heavy  wet  soils, 
is  scarcely  felt  at  all.  Light  sandy  soils,  or  loa- 
my ones,  are  those  on  w'hieh  plaster  acts  the 
most  sensibly;  and  clover,  lucerne,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  the  leguminous  plants,  such  as 
peas,  vetches,  &c.,  are  the  vegetables  on  which 
it  exerts  the  most  powerful  influence.  It  is 
much  valued  as  a dress  lor  wheat,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  for  its  direct  action  on  that  plant,  al- 
ihouah  that  is  not  trifling,  as  for  its  effect  in  se- 
curing and  promoting  the  grow'th  o*^  the  clover 
and  other  grass  seeds,  usually,  in  wheat  coun- 
tries, sown  with  this  crop.  So  marked  is  the 
influence  it  exerts  in  this  respect,  that  plaster, 
clover,  and  wheat,  ?re  always  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  successful  wheat  growers; 
and  its  u.se  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  best 
w'heat  gro-ving  districts  of  our  country.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  a senseless  prejudice  has  exist- 
ed again <t  plaster,  on  the  ground  that  it  the  more 
speedily  exhausts  the  soil,  and  that  the  heavy 
crops  at  first  obtained  were  the  price  of  ruined 
farms.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  man  who 
uses  plaster  on  his  farm,  who  takes  irom  his 
soils  all  he  can  get,  and  returns  nothing  to  them, 
will  soon  find  his  soils  w'orthless  enough.  He 
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who  intern  s to  farm  it  in  this  way,  should  avoid 
plaster;  but  let  any  larmer  alternate  wheat  and 
clover;  husband  and  apply  his  manures;  feed 
oT  his  clover  in  his  fields,  or  to  his  stock  in  their 
stills;  let  him  r.ot  s'pare  his  grass  seeds  in  seed- 
ing, or  his  plaster  in  dressing,  and  his  farm  will 
never  run  down.  Such  men  need  not  fear 
plaster, 

SALT, 

Condmoti  salt  is  an  active  and  Valuable  ma- 
htire,  and  has  been  itsed  successfully  as  such,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  it  can  readily  bo  ob- 
tained. In  England,  the  pickings  or  impure 
salt  is  used  for  this  purpose;  and  many  experi- 
ments are  on  record  to  show  that  the  eflect  is 
most  marked  an  I decisive.  The  following  is 
one  of  a series  ot  experiments  instituted  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  to  test  the  value  of  salt  as  a manure. 
The  soil  was  light  and  gravelly. 

No.  1.  Soil  without  any  manure 
for  four  years.  Product 

per  acre 13  bush,  36  lbs. 

No.  2.  Soil  manured  with  stable 
dung  to  the  previous 

crop,  (potatoes,) 26  “ 52  “ 

No.  3.  Soil  with  5 bush  ol  salt 
per  acre,  and  no  other 
manure  for  4 years 26  “ 12  “ 

In  the  opinion  ol  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  effect  of 
salt  as  a manure  was  to  lessen  the  produce  of 
straw  as  compared  with  other  manures,  and  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  grain. 

Prof.  Johnston  has  done  more  than  any  other 
person  to  extend  the  use  oi  salt  as  a manure,  by 
giving  to  the  world  his  excellent  Essay  on  salt 
used  on  soils,  and  the  mass  of  experiments  he 
has  recorded.  It  appears  that  salt,  in  small  pro- 
portions, promotes  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances;  that  it  destroys  ver- 
min and  kills  weeds;  that  it  is  a direct  constitu- 
ent of  some  plants,  and  therefore  necessary  to 
their  perfection;  that  all  cultivated  plants  of  ma- 
rine origin  contain  it,  asparagus  tor  instance; 
and  that  all  such  succeed  better  when  watered 
with  salt  water,  t^an  when  deprived  of  it;  that 
salt  preserves  vegetables  from  injury  by  sudden 
transitions  in  temperature,  salted  soils  not  freez- 
ing as  readily  as  those  to  which  salt  has  not 
been  applied;  and  that  it  renders  the  earth  more 
capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. When  salt  is  applied  as  a manure,  it 
may  be  used  in  quantities  from  six  to  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre;  although  some  have  gone  as 
high  as  50  bushels.  Farmers,  however,  should 
be  cautious  how  they  venture  on  excessive  do- 
ses, as  an  extravagant  one  could  scarcely  fail  of 
being  atal  to  any  crop.  Legrand,  in  his  exper- 
iments with  salt,  found  that  it  gradually  improv- 
ed the  crop  of  barley  until  sixteen  bushels  per 
acre  was  reached,  when  it  gradually  diminished 
until  the  amount  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  was 
reached,  when  vegetation  was  destroyed.  Salt 
combined  with  manure,  has  proved  very  elfi- 
cient;  and  in  the  Woburn  experiment,  the  wheat 
so  treated  exceeded  all  others.  The  most  fa- 
vorable proj  ortions  were  found  to  be  45  tons  of 
dung,  and  five  and  a half  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre;  the  manure  plowed  in,  the  salt  sown  with 
the  seed.  The  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a.  preferable 
mode  of  using  salt,  in  most  cases,  would  be  to 
sow  it  on  the  land  some  weeks  before  the  seed 
is  to  be  put  in.  In  this  case,  where  lime  exists 
in  the  soil,  a chemical  change  takes  place,  at 
least  partially,  and  muriate  of  lime  and  soda  is 
the  result.  Such  a change  would  seem  to  be 
most  favorable  to  vegetation. 

SALT  AND  LIME. 

Salt  and  lime,  artificially  mixed  as  a manure, 
promises  to  be  a valuable  aid  to  the  farmer  in 
those  positions  where  the  soil  abounds  with  in- 
soluble silicates  or  geine,  and  where  other  ma- 
nures necessary  to  produce  decomposition  or 
fermentation  are  not  at  hand.  Prof.  Johnston 
recommends  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime 
and  one  part  ot  salt,  the  mixture  to  remain  in- 
corporated in  a shady  place,  or  covered  with 
sods  two  or  three  months  before  using.  Salt  and 


lime  should  not  be  used  immediately  after  mix- 
ing, as  bad  results  are  apt  to  ensue;  but  after 
being  well  mixed  in  a dry  state  and  lying  as  di- 
rected, it  may  b"  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  either  before  or 
at  ihe  time  of  sowing.  Mixed  with  soot,  salt 
acts  with  great  power  on  roots.  Mr.  Sinclair 
mixed  six  and  a half  bushels  ol  soot  with  the 
same  quantity  of  salt,  and  used  the  mixture  on 
lands  sowed  to  carrots.  The  re.sult  was,  that 
unmanured  land  gave  twenty-three  tons  of  mots 
per  acre,  and  the  manured  yielded  forty  tons  per 
acre;  and  Mr.  Cartwright, found  that  where  ttn- 
manured  soil  gave  157  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  30  bushels  of  soot  and  six  of  salt,  made  it 
produce  240  pushels  per  acre.  Dr.  Dana  fur- 
nishes so  beautiful  an  explanation  of  tbs  man- 
ner in  which  this  manure  acts,  that  it  deserves  a 
place  entire:  “By  mixing  quicklime  with  com- 
mon salt,  Its  soda  is  let  loose,  the  acid  combifles 
with  the  lime,  forming  a soluble  salt  of  lime, 
and  so  long  as  the  soda  remains  caustic,  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  muriate  of  lime,  but  as  soon  as 
the  soda  becomes  mild  or  caibonate,  decompo- 
sition of  the  muriate  of  lime  is  produced,  and 
the  common  salt  regenerated,  Commencing 
then  with  quicklime  and  salt,  we  pass  to  a solu- 
ble salt  of  lime  ai;d  caustic  soda,  and  from  that 
to  mild  soda,  and  to  carbonate  of  lime  and  the 
original  salt.  If  these  various  changes  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  peat  or  geine,  it  is  evident 
that  the  caustic  soda  acts  upon  the  geine,  and 
also  evolves  ammonia  from  that  substance;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  muriate  of  lime,  in  its  finely  so- 
luble state,  insinuates  itself  among  the  particles- 
of  the  geine;  that  the  soda  is  also  equally  dif- 
fused, and  that  -when  the  sixla  becomes  carboo.- 
ated,  it  produces  an  almost  impalpable  carbo- 
nate of  lime  throughout  the  whole  mass,  which, 
by  its  equal  diffusion  through  the  soil  with  the 
geine,  acts  upon  the  silicates,  as  has  been  here- 
tofoie  explained.”  To  produce  these  effects. 
Dr.  D.  directs  to  take  one  bushel  of  salt  and  two 
bushels  of  lime;  to  make  the  salt  into  strong 
brine,  and  with  it  slack  the  lime.  Mix  both 
well  together,  and  let  them  remain  ten  days; 
then  let  them  be  well  mixed  with  three  cords  of 
peat,  shoveled  w'ell  over  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  it  may  be  used.  A quaatity  of  salt  suffi.- 
eient  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  may  be  applied 
to  a soil  with  safety  when  a few  months  are  to. 
elapse  before  the  crop  is  to  be  put  on;  as  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place,  partially 
neutralize  its  effect  during  this  time.  A small 
quantity  mixed  with  the  soil  in  each  hill  of  corn, 
has  been  found  to-  protect  it  the  wire  worm, 
and  the  cut  worm;:  indeed  there  is  no  substance 
that  insects  of  all  kinds  more  dread  than  salt. — 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  further  experimem-s 
will  show  that  not  the  least  value  of  saitisto  be 
found  in  its  preventive  properties  against  these 
depredators 

CHARCOAL. 

Charcoal  fe  a valuable  manure,  and  applied 
directly  to  the  soil  in  a pufveriaed  state,  produ- 
ces excellent  effects.  It  acts  by  rendering  the 
soil  more  permeable  to  atmospheric  air,  by  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  for  the  use  of  jdants  the 
ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  or  such  as  falls  in 
showers;  by  rendering  soils  with  which  it  is  in- 
corporated warmer;  and  by  furnishing  a con- 
stant supply  of  carbonic  gas  to  growing  plants. 
The  great  productiveness  of  what  are  called 
coal  hearths,  or  those  places  on  which  charcoal 
has  been  burned,  has  long  been  a common  re- 
mark, but  this  has  been  commonly  attributed  to 
the  ashes,  burned  earth,  on  such  spots,  rath- 
er than  the  coal.  The  use  ot  coal  alone,  how 
ever,  shows  that  though  these  other  matters  are 
not  without  their  value,  the  great  additional  fer- 
tility of  these  places  is  mostly  owing  to  the  coal. 
Immense  quantities  of  this  substance  are  wast- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  forges,  furnaces,  smith’s 
shops,  &c.  which  would  be  of  great  value,  were 
farmers  to  collect  such  reluse  or  dust  coal,  and 
apply  them  to  their  farms.  On  heavy  soils  in 
Europe,  it  has  long  been  customary  to  pare  the 
surface,  and  burn  the  turf  so  collected,  taking 
care  to  incorporate  as  much  of  the  clay  soil  as 


will  consist  with  the  ignition  of  the  turf.  This 
burnt  mass  ol  clay  and  ashes  is  scattered  ovef 
the  ground,  and  is  found  to  make  a vaL.abl^ 
dressing  on  such  .soils, 

ot'liba  ftl.4NtjfiEg.- 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  all  suhslafi- 
ces  that  may  be  used  as  manure.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  definition  first  given,  that  they  would 
embrace  all  animal  matters  without  exception; 
all  excrementitioiis  secretions  of  afiitnals,  and 
all  vegetable  ifigredients  ifl  one  form  or  another, 
together  with  a few  of  the  mineral  salts,  such  as 
the  alkalies,  silicates,  Thus,  oil-rake, 

brafi,  yeast,  brewers’  gtalns,  putrid  meat,  ifi 
short  aiiy  substance  that  can  be  classed  under 
the  above  divisions  of  matter,  may  be  Useful  as 
manures,  and  this  fact  should  induce  great  fiafl-! 
tion  in  their  presfervatiofl  and  application. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  present  condition  of  a 
partick  ol  matter,  if  it  has  ever  formed  a part 
of  an  organic  body,  it  can  again  become  such 
under  circumstances  lavorable  to  such  a condi- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal 
substances  valuable  as  manures,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  prepai  ation  and  use  have  also,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  been  given.  All  then  that 
woxhhl  sow  seem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this:  Essay,  is  a condensed  view  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down,  with  such  incidental  topics  as 
have-  been  passed  ove’-,  but  of  which  a notice 
appears  necessary. 

gGSPARATION  AND  USE  OF  STABLE  MANURES. 

As  the  common  farmer  must  always  rely  osi 
stable  or  farmyard  manure,  as  his  principal 
means  of  fertilization  and  renovation  of  his 
soils,  it  is  to  these,  to  their  preparation  and  use, 
that  his  attention  must  be  principally  di'-ected. 
It  is  an  important  question  for  him  to  deeide, 
whether  he  should  apply  his  manure  in  a long 
state,  that  is,  apply  it  fresh  from  his  stables  and 
yards  before  undergoing  decomposition,  or  let  it 
remain  until  the  litter  and  straw  has  fermented 
and  become  rotten,  before  using  it.  Some  re- 
marks on  this  topic  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  when  treating  of  such  manures, 
buti  its  importaac®-  wiH  justify  their  extension 
ia  this  place.  It  has  been  said  that  rotted  ma- 
nure contains  more  geine  or  humus,  weight  fot 
weight,  than  usrotted  or  fresh  manure.  This  is 
probable,  but  to  make  this  test  decisive,  equal 
weights  of  dung  should  be  taken  while  fresh, 
one  analyzed  at  the  time,  and  the  other  when 
fermented  and  rotted.  This  course,  it  is  believ- 
ed, wmuld  show  a result  in  favor  of  the  unrolled. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  straw, 
stable  litter,  &c.  should  be  partially  fermented 
befors- usiBg.,  and  tihe  moisture  necessary  for  the 
process  should,  if  possible,  be-  the  urine  of  the 
animals  or  the  drainings  of  the  yards.  Straw, 
in  dung  intended  for  a particular  crop,  is  of  little 
use  unless  the  fermentation  has  far  progressed; 
and  a distinguished  German  farmer  has  assert- 
ed that  he  considered  straw  as  of  no  conse- 
quence in  manure,  except  as  acting  the  part  of 
a sponge  to  retain  the  fluid  parts  of  the  animal 
manures.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  as  when  straw  is  applied  to  heavy  clay 
grounds  before  rotting.  In  this  case,  w'hen 
plowed  under,  it  gives  a degree  of  porosity  to 
the  soil,  absorbs  part  of  the  moisture,  and  acts 
the  part  of  a valuable  amender,  while  it  is  even- 
tually Goa verted  into  a manure,  or  a source  of 
carbonic  gas.  Where  the  unfermented  dung  of 
the  yard  or  stable  is  applied  to  the  soil,  i>'  should 
be  covered  at  oace  by  the  plo\y,  that  the  ga.ses 
liberated  in  fermentation  may  not  be  lost,  and 
that  the  moisture  necessaiy  for  fermentation  may 
be  secured.  When  rotted  or  fermented,  the  co- 
vering is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  and  it 
may,  without  loss,  be  scattered  on  the  surface 
and  mixed  with  it.  If  used  without  fermenting, 
it  should  be  applied  to  hoed  or  summer  crops, 
such  as  com  or  roots,  as  these  are  in  that  state 
while  the  manure  is  at  the  height  of  its  fermen- 
tation, when  forcing  manures  are  the  most  use- 
ful; but  if  applied  to  the  smaller  grains,  they 
are  most  active  when  matter  for  the  perfection 
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of  the  seed)  not  the  enlargement  of  the  straw,  is 
most  needed,  and  the  last  is  increased  at  the  e.t^ 
pense  of  the  first.  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  there  can  be  little  ! 
question  that  the  most  economical  way  ol  mak-  | 
ing  and  using  manures,  is  to  convert  the  stable 
and  barnyard  manure  into  compost,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  peat,  swamp  muck)  cleansing  of  ditches, 
Wash  ol  roads,  leached  ashes,  or  even  common 
loam  or  earth,  taking  care,  when  the  manure  is 
wanted  for  heavy  soils,  that  the  earth  used  in  the 
compost  should  be  as  light  or  sandy  as  may  be; 
and  where  the  soil  is  light,  that  the  compost 
earth  should  be  marly  clay.  Into  such  a com- 
post heap,  all  weed.s,  straw,  litter,  animal  matter 
of  all  kinds,  night  soil,  &c.  &c.,  mav  be  thrown, 
and  upon  it  all  the  wash  ol  the  yards  and  urine 
of  the  stables  may  be  poure  !^  and  if  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  as  they  accumulate,  are 
kept  covered  and  moist,  the  fermentation  will 
go  on  successfully;  the  alkalies  and  salts  of  the 
animal  matters  will  act  on  the  vegetable  part 
and  saturate  the  earths  used,  and  the  whole  will 
be  converted  into  manure  ol  the  most  valuable 
quality. 

PREPARATtON  AND  USE  OF  COMPOST. 

The  labor  of  preparing  compost,  it  is  true,  is 
much  greater  than  merely  drawing  it  from  the 
3’ard,  but  the  quantity  is  so  much  increased,  and 
the  ^quality  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  the 
most  economical  in  the  end.  The  only  method 
that  can  compare  with  it,  is  to  place  these  mat- 
ters over  the  yard,  and  let  them  be  composted  or 
lermented  in  that  place;  but  there  will  always 
be  a great  waste  in  this  way;  and  where  turf  or 
vegetable  mold  is  used  for  composting  with  the 
animal  manure,  the  compost  heaps  can  Irequent- 
ly  be  made  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the 
labor  of  drawing  materials  greatly  lessened. — 
Bommer’s  patent  manure  is  only  compost  made 
in  a scientific  and  accurate  manner,  every  part 
of  the  process  so  managed  as  to  produce  a per- 
fect krmentat  ion,  without  the  loss  ot  any  of  the 
valuable  parts  of  the  constituents  used.  From 
a knowledge  of  the  process  employed  by  him, 
we  are  able  to  say  that  where  his  directions  am 
followed,  a powerful  and  valuable  manure  can- 
not fail  to  be  produced.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  composts  have  been  made,  is 
.that  of  impregnating  the  earths  used  in  the  pro- 
cess with  the  soluble  salts  and  the  gases^  which, 
in  the  ordinary  m.e.thods  of  rofting,  are  wholly 
or  partially  lost  to  the  farmer.  Tiie  discussions 
which  ^ve  been  carried  on,  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  burjdng  manures  in  the  soil, 
have  arisen  from  not  seating  the  kind  ol  manure 
to  be  bf-ed.  The  solid  and  soluble  parts  of  ma- 
nures have  a tendency  to  sink  into  the  soil;  the 
gases  evolved  in  fermentstiop  a tegdfnqy  to  rise. 
The  trq#  principle;  £b#p,  is  to  bury  unfer- 
pigntgd  roa.fiera  no  deeper  than  js  necessary  to 
secure  the  moisture  required  for  fermentation, 
while  the  fermented  or  decomposed  dung,  hav- 
ing no  fertilizing  gases  to  lose,  may  be  mixed 
at  once  with  the  surface  earth,  Spipe  pf  the 
greatest  crops  of  Indian  corn  eyer  grown  in  the 
United  States,  haye  beep  produced  by  placipg  a 
heavy  dressjpg  of  pnfernieptsd  fpanurg  on  turf 
land,  and  turning  ft  under  with  the  plow.  The 
surface  is  then  rolled  to  press  the  sod  close  upon 
the  manure,  and  afterwards  harrowed,  to  loosen 
the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Into 
each  hill,  a small  portion  of  fullv  rotted  manure 
or  compost  is  put  at  planting,  ' Thjs  ppQtnqtes 
germination,  gives  thg  young  piapf,  a vigorous 
start,  and  by  fhe  tirpe  fhs  rQots  have  penetrated 
beyond  this,  actiye  feripentation  has  commenc- 
ed in  the  long  manure,  and  thus  fertilizing  mat- 
ters are  furnished  in  the  greatest  abundance 
when  most  wanted  by  the  plant, 

psp  op  LI.Mg. 

Of  the  mineral  manures  used,  lime,  as  has 
been  already'  stafed,  is  the  most  important,  apd 
under  all  its  forms,  is  extensively  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country,  The  Gerrnan  farmers 
of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  use  lime  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  part  of  phis  countiy,  ponsid- 


! erable  discussion  has  been  had  at  different  times 
I as  to  the  comparative  value  of  limes  that  con- 
tain magnesia,  or  such  as  are  tree  I'rom  it;  but 
! the  value  of  lime  as  a dressing  for  soils,  seems 
I to  be  every  where  conceded  in  those  districts 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  appears  as  the  result 
ol  experience,  that  lime  produces  the  best  effect 
on  what  are  called  stiff  loams,  or  loams  inclin- 
ing to  clay,  and  in  which  a good  proportion  of 
decayed  organic  matter  is  found.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  it  opeiates  more  favorably  ou  soils  na- 
tural to  oak  and  its  kindred  trees,  such  as  wal- 
nut, poplar,  &c.  than  on  those  where  the  beech, 
elm  and  maple  constitute  the  principal  timber. 
It  is  singular  that  the  richest  limestone  lands,  as 
they  are  called  from  being  based  oa  this  rock, 
are  frequently  those  ou  which  heavy  dressings 
ol  lime  operate  like  a charm.  If  used  as  a top 
dressing,  lime  is  usually  applied  to  the  sod  in 
the  fall;  but  the  practice  most  approved,  is  to 
lime  the  corn  ground  in  the  spring,  on  the  in- 
verted sod.  Manure  is  applied  to  the  wheat 
crop  after  lime.  The  quantity  of  lime  used 
varies  much.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  some- 
times been  used  in  excessive  quantities;  and 
when  used  on  soils  nearly  destitute  of  vegetable 
matter,  can  produce  no  go  jd  effect.  On  a medi- 
um soil,  fifty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  considered 
an  abundaet  dressing;  but  three  or  four  times 
that  quantity  is  sometimes  used.  The  best 
method  of  using  lime,  is  to  take  it  from  the  kiln, 
UBslacked,  and  deposit  it  in  heaps  in  the  field 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  not  more  than  three  or 
lour  bushels  in  a place;  and  either  slack  it  by 
pouring  water  over  it,  or,  which  is  better,  by  co- 
vering each  pile  with  earth,  and  letting  them 
slack  by  the  moisture  thus  furnished.  When 
sufficiently  fine,  the  earth  and  the  lime  are  mix- 
ed by  shovelling  over,  and  the  mass  is  ihen  scat- 
tered ov'er  the  land  to  be  dressed.  The  soil 
should  be  well  harrowed  after  the  application  cf 
lime,  to  incorporate  it  with  the  surface  earth. 

NECESSITY  OF  MANURING. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  manuring  of  a farm 
should  only  be  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  own- 
er. On  a plentiful  supply  of  manures,  is  de- 
pending the  fertility  of  his  soils,  the  amount  of 
his  crops,  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which 
his  labor  is  rewarded.  There  Is  no  expenditure 
on  a farm  so  safe. as  that  for  manure;  and  the 
labor  required  to  increase  it,  is  never  labor  lost; 
at  least,  if  directed  by  an  ordinary  share  of  ag- 
ricultural knowledge  and  skill.  Every  source 
of  supply  should  be  made  available;  nothing 
capable  of  fertilizing  should  be  lost.  The  far- 
mer who  takes  fron?.  his  soil  mori  ih&.p  hf  re.- 
turn.s  to  jt,  is  sqrely  Ipipovenshing  it;  and  U he 
escapes  such  a calamity  himself,  he  leaves  to 
his  successors  a worn  out  farm.  If  he  returns 
as  much  as  he  receives,  his  farm  will  retain  its 
original  fertility  only;  but  the  true  farmer  will 
scarcely  be  content  with  thi^/  To  iperease  its 
fertility^  apd  fh#  ^nd  qualify  of  tlxe  crop 

takep  frotu  fho  soil,  should  be  the  aim  ol  the 
husbandman,  This  done,  his  labor  is  lessened, 
his  profits  are  greater,  his  farm  is  worth  more; 
nor  must  the  pleasure  arising  from  beautiful 
fields,  golden  harvests,  fine  animals,  acgutnula- 
ting  prosperity,  be  omitted  in  making  up  our  es- 
timate of  the  advantages  of  successful  culture. 
Manure  jpay  fie  a homely  subject,  but  on  its 
preparation  and  us.e  cyery  ihidg  fs  depending. 
Without  it,  deep  greeq  of  our  pastures,  the 
golden  yellow  of  our  corn  fields,  and  the  fine 
beef  and  white  loaf  of  our  tables  could  not  ex- 
ist. To  the  farmer,  manure  must  be  the  first 
thing,  and  it  must  be  the  last  thing;  with  it  he 
can  do  cyery  thing;  without  it,  nothing. 


“Honor  and  fame  frojtji  no  condition  rise.” 

There  is  but  one  way  of  securing  universal 
equality  to  naafi— that  is,  tp  regard  everj'  honest 
employment  as  honorable,  and  then  for  every 
naan  to  learn,  in  whatsoever  state  he  may  be, 
therewith  to  be  content,  and  to  fulfil  with  strict 
fidelity  tfie  duties  of  his  station,  and  to  inake 
every  pondiiipu  g ppsf  of  fipRor,^^,  fp.  f^arm. 


FARMERS’  CLUBS. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  have  teen  adopt- 
ed to  awaken  inquiry  among  farmers,  promote 
investigation,  lurnish  the  means  of  interchange 
of  thought,  and  create  social  harmony  and  good 
leeling,  lew  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
assf'Ciaiions  known  by  the  name  ol  farmer’s 
clubs.  What  the  agricultural  society  is  to  the 
county,  these  are  in  many  respects  to  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  the  good  results,  wherever  they 
have  been  instituted  and  sustained,  are  not  less 
apparent.  The  effect  of  such  as.sociations  does 
not  so  much  depend  on  the  numbers,  as  on  the 
spirit,  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  members,  al- 
though where  the  right  feeling  prevails,  the 
more  that  combine  the  better.  There  are  few 
agricultural  neighborhoods  where  a dozen  men 
cannot  be  found  willing  to  meet  once  a month 
to  compare  opinions,  and  communicate  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience  and  observations. — 
Even  half  a dozen,  if  they  are  men  of  the  right 
stamp,  will  make  the  meetings  of  such  a club 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  Such  meet- 
ings are  the  places  to  discuss  and  settle  all  points 
ol  a practical  character  in  agriculture;  soils, 
their  qualities,  and  the  crops  best  adapted  to  each 
kind;  agricultural  implements  and  their  im- 
provement; new  theories,  and  their  rationality 
or  practical  bearing;  questions  connected  with 
agricultural  reading  or  education;  in  short 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  farm,  the  orchard 
or  the  garden,  will  be  found  a suitable  and  fruit- 
ful topic  of  remark.  Such  a club  should  pos- 
sess an  agricultural  library,  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  each  associate,  and  open  to 
every  member,  the  books  and  periodicals  to  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  afi:ord  security 
against  loss.  The  best  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic works  on  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sci- 
ences might  always  be  found,  and  all  the  most 
valuable  of  our  periodicals  useful  to  the  farmer 
placed  on  file  Ibr  reading  or  for  reference.  To 
each  individual  the  expense  would  be  far  less 
than  if  his  labors  for  inlormation  were  alone 
and  unaided,  and  the  mutual  advantages  greater. 
Another  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  an 
association  would,  or  it  might,  be  the  formation 
of  an  agricultural  museum,  embracing  speci- 
mens of  the  /arious  soils  cultivated  by  me  mem- 
bers, or  any  of  those  remarkable  for  their  fertil- 
ity or  otherwise;  specimens  to  illustrate  the  geo- 
logical character  of  the  district,  and  show  the 
bearing  this  science  has  on  agriculture;  speci- 
mens of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  culti- 
vated plants,  whether  remarkable  for  size,  nov- 
elty, or  their  valuable  qualities;  fruits,  roots, 
according  to  tfie  season;  cogethcr  With  all 
such  siatter.s  a.s  are  calculated  to  intereh  and  im 
struct  a body  of  men;  the  whole,  as  far  as  pos^ 
sible,  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We 
have  merely  thrown  out  these  few  hints,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  spirited  farming  neigh*- 
borhoods  may  be  indneed  to  further  develop 
them  and  reduce  them  to  practice.  Wherever, 
in  Europe  or  jn  this  country,  this  or  kindred 
plans  ha^'e  been  adopted,  the  resnlts  have  been 
most  happy,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture  has 
received  a decided  impulse. — Cultivator. 

Corn  Cors. — The  most  economical  method 
of  disposing  of  corn  cobs,  is  doubtless  to  pound 
them  up  and  grind  them  with  corn,  for  stock.=«- 
Bnt  as  this  is  often  neglected,  another  excellent 
mode  of  disposal  is  to  soak  them  in  pickle  and 
feed  them  to  cows  or  other  catlje  in  the  yard,-- 
A large  tub,  formed  by  sawing  a hogshead  in 
two,  near  the  middle,  should  be  placed  in  a con- 
venient place,  near  the  yard,  and  being  filled 
with  cobs,  a sufficiency  of  warm  water,  strongs 
]y  impregnated  with  common  salt,  should  be 
poured  over  them  to  render  them  soft  and  palate^ 
able  to  the  Stock. 

Most  animals  devour  them  greedily  in  this 
state,  but  when  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  grind- 
ing into  meal  is  much  preferable,  ’There  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  value  of  pure  corn 
meal,  and  that  made  of  corn  and  cobs,  for  feed*- 
ing  most  animals,  The  meal  of  the  cob  also 
makes  excellent  puddmgs.^Main^  Cnltivator. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

There  are  far  too  many  in  oar  cominuuily 
who,  relying  .solely  on  the  present  returns  oi  their 
larins,  plant  nothing  but  cotton  anti  corn,  and 
plant  uith  the  behet  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
ana  clear  new  laod.s,  than  to  improve  or  keep  in 
good  heart  their  present  cleared  lands.  In  mak- 
ing our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  write  not 
I'rom  theory,  nor  from  our  limited  practice,  but 
could  make  a relerence,  known  to  many  ol  our 
readers,  that  is  as  strong  in  proof  of  the  grounds 
we  take  as  any  thing  could  be.  VVe  hold,  what 
we  have  oft  times  repeated,  t„at  the  farmer  who 
can  show  a clear  gain  in  a series  of  lO  or  20 
years  the  greatest,  when  especially  if  there  be 
much  of  it  in  his  real  estate,  is  the  best  farmer. 
We  furthermore  believe  it  is  a subject  more  im- 
portant to  our  friends  than  any  other  we  could 
call  to  their  attention,  as  it  includes  the  -vvhole 
subject  of  good  farming— excepting  due  econo- 
my in  his  expenses,  and  the  proper  education  of 
his  family.  This  subject  not  only  includes  fair 
crops,  good  plowing,  clean  and  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, rest  of  land,  rotation  of  crops,  manuring,, 
but  tue  proper  care  of  stock,  as  to  feeding  and 
preparing  an  abundance  of  food  for  every  thing, 
and  making  quantities  of  manure.  We  cannot 
give  the  hundredth  part  of  all  the  minutim  of 
plowing  and  hoeing,  planting  and  gathering, 
&c.  &c.;  but  will  touch  on  the  outlines  of  a sys- 
tem, chat  IS  acted  on,  which  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  a cotton  farm,  and  the  only  feasible  one 
that  we  can  think  of,  and  we  do  profess  to  have 
given  the  matter  our  thoughts  in  every  possible 
bearing.  There  is  one  thing  we  b^ig  lo  say, 
with  the  wish  that  our  interest  should  be  so  con- 
strued in  our  favor,  as  that  our  readers  will  give 
it  their  thoughts  at  least.  We  read  no  political 
work  of  any  description,  and  seldom  talk  on  po- 
litics. Our  friends,  knowing  we  are  “Berkshire 
mad,”  indulge  us  with  conversing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  read  every  day  more  or  less  on  ag- 
riculture, and  think  on  it  all  the  time. 

We  will  take  a farm  of  any  dimensions,  sup- 
posing it  be  well  cleared,  with  good  fences,  hav- 
ing enough  stock  of  every  description,  with 
tools,  &c".,  and  plow  horses  for  one  half  the 
hands,  which  is  about  usual.  Suppose  the  farm 
to  be  100  acres  of  cleared  land,  it  being  in  round 
numbers  and  easily  divisible.  This  100  acres 
will  require  7 hands  to  cultivate  it  as  is  frequent- 
ly done — 9 acres  in  cotton  and  4'in  corn,  which 
gives  a crop  of  6 to  7 bales,  and  about  125  bush- 
els of  corn  per  hand— 4 or  5 horses  on  the  farm. 
We  would  advise  that  the  farm  be  divided  into 
4 fields  of  25  acres  each — one  planted  in  cotton, 
one  in  corn,  one  in  grain — the  fourth  to  be  at  al- 
most perfect  rest,  which  will  be  belter  explained 
after  awhile. 

Three  hands,  with  a hoise  each,  can  cultivate 
this  land,  and  will  make  the  same  per  hand  crop 
of  cotton,  with  nearly  double  of  corn,  and  a 
large  per  hand  crop  of  grain— place  the  other 
hands  to  clearing,  which  will  enable  the  farmer 
lo  bring  into  his  field  one  or  two  more  of  his 
hands  the  second  year,  and  so  on  until  he  gets 
all  seven  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  he  will 
nece.ssarily  lose  a portion  of  his  crop;  but  as  his 
provision  department  is  so  much  more  ample, 
he  will  make  more  than  his  crop  calls  for,  as  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  The  second  year  he 
will  plant  his  rested  land  in  cotton — cotton  land 
in  corn,  corn  land  in  oats,  and  his  oats  land  will 
rest,  and  .so  on  through  the  rotation. 

By  feeding  his  slock  so  much  better,  as  his 
provrsion  will  enable  him  so  to  do,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  manure  his  corn  yearly,  at  least  in 
the  hill.  Thus  in  four  years  he  will  have  added 
a little  lo  his  permanent  improvement.  By 
planting  peas  in  his  corn,  there  will  be  another 
addition  to  his  farm  every  four  years;  the  peas 
will  come  up  in  the  spring  on  his  oats  field. — 
This,  with  the  s'ubble  and  grass,  will  be  anoth- 
er addition:  the  rest,  together  with  grass  and 
weeds  on  this  last  quarter,  will  be  another  addi- 
tion. Thus  we  have  three-fourths  of  the  farm 
well  manured  yearly. 

We  would,  after  gathering  our  corn,  turn 
stock  into  pea  field — say  October  1st;  herd  them 


nightly  in  lots,  and  feed  with  cotton  seed  and 
shucks.  They  would  thus  do  well  until  say 
middle  of  De.jember — then  use  the  better  food 
at  night,  and  give  them  access  to  grain  field  un- 
til 1st  ol  March,  by  which  time  the  field  in  rest 
might,  if  a favorable  season,  be  used  for  two 
months,  always  removing  them  in  time,  that  a 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  sufficient  to  protect 
the  land  should  be  on  it  before  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer injure  the  land.  The  stock  may  soon  be 
turned  into  the  grain  field,  or  it  might  be  prefer- 
able to  turn  into  range,  it  good,  or  if  nor,  to  feed 
lor  a month  or  so  — then,  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, back  on  the  rested  land.  We  would  thus 
have  dropped  in  the  fields  or  in  the  lots  all  the 
manure,  thereby  returning  to  the  land  nearly 
every  thing  taken  off;  and  if  we  consider  the 
agency  ol  the  atmosphere  and  gases,  carried 
into  the  earth  by  the  rains  and  plowing,  we  do 
absolutely  give  to  the  land  more  than  we  take 
away.  If  an  individual  be  out  of  debt,  we  hold 
that  before  the  fourth  rotation  comes  round,  he 
will  have  made  more  dollars  and  cents  out  of 
the  land,  besides  having  improved  his  land  and 
stock  in  value,  full  50  to  101)  per  cent. 

We  could  name  a larmer  who,  in  following 
in  the  main  this  system,  made  last  year  130  bales 
of  cotton,  and  1500  bushels  of  corn  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  consume  with  twelve  hands. — 
Can  this  be  beaten  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land'7  He  sells  pork,  and  has  the  finest  and 
fattest  cows  we  have  seen  in  many  a day.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  he  has  a work  horse  to  every  hand, 
and  in  a push  turns  out  his  cook  and  follows 
the  fourteenth  plow  himself.  He  has  more  im- 
plements than  some  of  our  friends  who  may 
work  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands.  Is  this  not 
true  economy?  He,  making  many  of  his  tools 
at  home,  not  only  feeds  double  the  number  of 
horses,  but  has  as  much  corn  to  sell  as  many 
make  v ith  the  same  number  of  hands,  and  with 
all  this  turns  his  stock  into  an  hundred  and  fifty 
acre  field  of  grain,  not  having  cut  more  than 
will  give  him  seed,  gathers  peas  enough  to  plant 
not  only  his  corn  field,  but  to  sow  down  40  or 
50  acres  of  pa.sture  land,  with  i bushel  per 
acre.  We  rejoice  more  in  ferreting  out  this 
brother  of  ours,  than  we  have  for  a length  of  time 
at  any  thing — as  we  have  a living  witness  that 
we  are  not  half  so  “Berkshire  mad”  as  many  of 
our  shovel-plow,  hoe-working  good  folks  of  the 
“ancient  regime”  would  have  us  be.  We  know 
full  well  that  were  we  to  give  all  we  saw  and 
heard  in  spending  at  that  place  a fewhouis, 
that  many  cross  masters  u auld  lay  down  their 
rod  of  dignity,  and  begin  to  learn.  We  have 
thought  this  matter  to  be  so  plain,  “that  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a fool,  shall  not  err 
therein;”  it  appears  to  us  to  carry  a demonstra- 
tion with  it,  as  self-evident  as  that  a straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given 
points,  or  that  two  sides  of  any  triangle  is  great- 
er than  the  third.  But  as  evident  as  this  appears 
to  us,  there  are  those  who  believe  to  the  con- 
trary, and  are  putting  good  farms  into  the  very 
condition  ol  those  they  left  in  their  native  land — 
which  farms  are  now  being  improved  at  a cost 
far  exceeding  the  value  of  ours.  Will  they  not 
learn  a lesson  ere  it  be  too  late.  Will  they  con- 
tinue to  rob  their  children,  and  drive  them  to 
distant  lands,  as  they  have  been  driven  by  their 
forefathers,  who  had  not  the  same  lights  that  we 
all  have  now?  We  trust  not,  we  hope  not,  we 
believe  not.  ’ Tis  for  this  that  we  now  labor, 
while  many,  probably  all,  of  our  industrious 
readers  are  in  bed. — Southwestern  Farmer. 


Hc.^ves — Do  you  know  of  any  effectual  re- 
medy for  heaves  in  horses?  If  not,  perhaps 
you  may  consider  what  follows  as  worth  nothing. 
I have  a valuable  horse — one  of  a pair — which 
threatened,  more  than  a year  ago,  to  become 
utterly  useless  in  consequence  of  this  complaint. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  last  grass  season,  I was 
induced  to  try  top-stalks  instead  of  hay,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  animal  is  entirely  reliev- 
ed, nor  have  I the  least  expectation  that  the  dis- 
ease will  recur  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  this  diet 
is  adhered  to.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I have 


for  years  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  my  hor- 
ses each  an  ounce  of  fine  salt  every  other  day; 
and  that  I have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
their  health  is  greatly  promoted  by  it.  In  refer- 
ence to  stalk  fodder  for  horses,  I should  like  to 
inquire  through  your  paper,  of  southern  gentle- 
men, whether  in  that  pari  of  the  country  where 
hay  is  not  made,  they  ever  have  heaves  among 
their  hoises.  If  they  do  not,  I shall  consider 
my  experiment  conclusive. — Albany  Cult. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Success  in  transplanting  trees  depends  much 
on  the  treatment  they  receive  in  that  operalhn. 
On  removing  the  trees  from  the  nursery,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  from,drying 
previously  to  planting  them, otherwise  they  may 
receive  considerable  injury;  and  when  they  are 
to  be  transported  to  a distance,  particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  drying 
winds  before  packing.  Immediately  on  their 
receipt  the  bundles  should  be  unpacked,  the 
roots  well  waatered  and  “laid  in”  until  the  ground 
in  which  the}"  are  lo  be  planted  be  ready  to  re- 
caive  them.  By  laying  in,  is  to  be  understood 
the  making  of  a trench  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit the  roots,  into  which  they  are  placed;  the 
earth  having  been  previously  made  fine  is  then 
filled  in  around  them  and  a gentle  watering  giv- 
en, in  which  situation  they  may  remain  with 
safety  until  planted. 

The  holes  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant 
them,  should,  for  an  ordinary  sized  nursery 
tree,  be  from  2r  to  3 feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
the  same  depth;  the  eaith  from  the  bottom  should 
be  thrown  aside,  the  place  filled  up  with  good 
compost  or  black  mould,  fno  fresh  stable  ma- 
nure should  be  used  in  the  compost.)  Tne  tree 
should  be  planted  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than 
it  stood  in  the  nursery,  the  roots  and  fibres  being 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  during  the  process 
of  filling  in  the  earth,  the  tree  should  be  shaken 
several  times  to  admit  the  soil  between  the  roots, 
and  also  to  fill  up  any  cavities  that  might  olher- 
wi.se  remain.  The  earth  should  then  be  trodden 
down  and  gently  watered;  in  a short  time  it  will 
have  settled,  and  any  hollows  that  may  have 
formed,  should  be  filled  up — finishing  by  form- 
ing a basin  around  the  trench  to  receive  the 
rain  or  w’atering  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  it,  if  the  ensuing  season  should  prove  dry; 
to  prevent  the  winds  from  loosening  the  earth 
around  the  roots,  the  tree  should  be  secured  to  a 
stake  by  bands  of  straw. 

The  proper  season  lor  transplanting  trees  in 
this  latiUide,  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  first  or  middle  of  May.  Trees  transplanted 
in  autumn  should  have  the  roots  a little  protect- 
ed during  the  first  ard  most  trying  w'inter.  This 
protection  may  consist  of  a few  inches  of  litter 
from  the  stable,  placed  around  their  trunks  and 
over  their  roots.  Moss  from  the  meadows  or 
evergreen  boughs  are,  however,  preferable  for 
delicate  plants,  as  these  substances,  being  al- 
most incorruptible,  never  injure  what  they  were 
designed  to  protect. 

“We  have  observed,”  says  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer, “in  regard  to  transplanting  fruit  trees,  that 
we  have  rarely  lost  one  that  stood  in  cultivated 
ground,  where  the  hoe  was  introduced  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  but  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  trees  were  set  in  grassy  land, 
or  where  the  cultivation  was  neglected,  our  loss- 
es have  been  conside.i  able.  We  therefore  ad- 
vise, in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  such  aa 
have  been  planted  out,  either  in  the  last  autumn 
or  spring,  to  have  the  ground  well  hoed  round 
them  once  a month;  and  if  it  be  done  eveiy 
fortnight,  it  will  be  still  better.  The  labor  will 
not  differ  very  materially  from  hoeing  a hill  of 
corn.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
oftener  it  is  done  the  easier  it  is  to  do — because 
the  soil  w'ill  be  kept  loose  and  mellow. 

“To  water  trees  in  that  condition  may  some- 
times be  useful;  but  we  are  not  free  to  recom- 
mend it  very  highly.  A loamy  soil  that  is 
much  watered  soon  becomes  hard;  the  surface 
is  glazed,  rendered  in  a great  measure  imper- 
meable to  the  air,  and  is  consequently  no  longer 
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capable  of  affording,  in  dry  weather,  the  neces- 
sary nourishment  to  the  plant.  The  sources  of 
its  fertility  are  obstructed.  This  may  be  better 
undersiood  by  some  of  our  readers,  when  we 
state  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
that  a soil  in  the  greatest  degree  absorbent,  e.x- 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  dry  to 
the  touch,  still  contains  moisture  equal  to  one- 
eighth  part  of  its  whole  weight.  This  is  disco- 
verable by  subjecting  it  to  a heat  indicated  by 
300  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer.  Now 
all  water  not  chemically  cotubined,  but  only  ad- 
hering  to  parts  of  the  soil,  is  in  constant  use  in 
vegetation:  and  the  one-eighth  part  referred  to 
is  of  tn is  kind.  If  we  estimate  common  fertile 
soils,  however,  as  containing  only  one-twelfth 
part,  then  in  400  pounds  of  soil,  even  when  it  is 
dry  to  the  touch,  we  shall  have  33  pounds  of  wa- 
ter in  store  for  the  use  of  vegetation;  and  it  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  such  soils, 
when  deprived  of  a portion  of  this  by  plants, 

. procure  a fresh  supply  by  constantly  absorbing 
vmtcr  from  the  atmosphere,  where  it  exists  in  the 
state  of  vapor.  In  effect  a good  soil  is  a perpe- 
tual fountain,  even  in  dry  weather. 

“From  these  statemen.s  it  must  be  evident, 
that  unless  the  ground  is  frequently  cultivated 
and  kept  mellow,  so  that  between  its  particles 
the  air  can  pass  in,  the  latter  cannot  impart  the 
moisture  which  it  holds  in  solution;  but  when 
the  soil  is  freshly  broken,  minutely  divided,  and 
prevented  from  conglomerating,  these  invisible 
surings  are  preserved  in  order,  and  plants  that 
drink  from  them  will  long  resist  the  drought. — 
Let  the  hoe,  then,  be  freely  and  frequently  used. 

Mississippi  Volley  Farmer. 


Wll.vr  IS  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  HARNESSING 
OXEN! 

Mr.  Breck — In  yourpaperof  last  week,  there 
is  an  article  taken  from  the  “Miss  ssippi  Valley 
Farmer,”  on  the  “Value  of  Oxen,”  wdiich  I 
have  read  with  great  pleasure.  I find  in  that 
article  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  value  of  the  ox  for  labor  is  much  in- 
creased by  substituting  the  collar  and  traces  for 
the  common  wooden  yoke  and  bows.  The 
horse  collar  reversed,  or  turned  the  bottom  up, 
makes  an  exact  fit  for  the  neck  of  the  ox,  if  it 
be  made  of  a suitable  size.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  those  who  have  adopted  this  method 
of  gearing,  that  it  has  with  them  a decided  pre- 
ference over  the  common  method.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  advantages:  Whether  the 
oxen  be  geared  singly  or  in  pairs,  they  travel 
with  more  ease  to  themselves;  and  there  is  con- 
sequently an  increase  of  speed  in  travelling; 
there  is  less  liability  to  chafe  and  gall,  and 
what  many  would  consider  the  most  important 
advantage,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  strength 
of  draft  of  at  least  tea  per  cent.” 

I have  often  wondered  when  seeing  the  patient 
ox  with  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  neck 
oveiioade  1 with  a heavy  yoke,  why  this  barba- 
rous and  inconvenient  mode  of  gearing  him 
was  kept  up — the  most  awkward  and  ungainly 
mode  of  tackling,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  m the 
whole  economy  of  farming. 

It  seems  that  gearing  with  a collar  has  the  ad- 
vantages mentioned  by  the  intelligent  editor  of 
the  Farmer,  and  it  strikes  me  there  are  others 
that  he  has  not  mentioned:  they  are,  that  the 
collar  allows  more  perfect  freedom  for  the  head, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  greater  ease  m tra- 
velling. The  collar,  too,  spreads  the  draft  over 
a greater  surface,  and  brings  the  draft  in  the 
right  place;  and  if  the  gearing  has  also  breech- 
ing straps  behind,  the  load  is  prevented  from 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  cattle  in  going  dowm 
hill. 

I wish  soma  one  of  your  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving correspondents  would  enlighten  us  on 
this  subject,  and,  if  possible,%give  us  the  results 
of  their  experiments.  I believe  a better,  safer, 
more  comfortable,  more  convenient,  and  in  the 
long  run,  cheaper  mode,  could  be  devised,  for 
tackling  this  useful  animal.  Many  a time 
when  he  is  goaded  along  and  vexed  with  vitupe- 
ration, he  is  suffering  from  a chafed  neck,  ren- 
dered callous  almost  by  the  constant  action  of 


he  .heavy  yoke,  but  not  so  callous  as  not  to  be 
galling  and  oppressive  to  his  neck. 

If  this  mode,  too,  will  allow  of  working  him 
single,  and  his  gait  can  be  improved,  so  that  he 
will  walk  fa.ster,  and  release  his  head  from  the 
pounds  of  wood  he  carries,  (and  I think  such 
improvement  can  bo  ma  ie,)  why  not  adopt  it? 

Why  will  not  some  agriculturist  who  has  a 
yoke  or  two  of  oxen,  try  the  experiment?  Why 
will  not  others  start  in  this  matter?  What  are 
the  objections  to  the  collar  for  oxen?  What  are 
the  advantages  of  the  old  mode,  or  rather  pre- 
sent mode  of  attaching  him  to  his  load?  Why 
should  it  be  persisted  in?  Will  some  of  your 
correspondents,  I ask  again,  enlighten  us  on  this 
subjrci?  Yours,  truly, 

A Cultivator. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — The  customs  and 
usages  of  our  fathers,  in  relation  to  the  modes 
of  operation  in  farming,  have  been  followed  by 
the  children  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  though 
their  usages  and  opinions  were  infallible  and 
could  not  be  improved  upon,  and  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  their  views,  would  be  denounced 
almost  as  heresy;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  a spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  and  that  not 
only  the  children  but  the  fathers,  are  beginning 
to  look  around  and  inquire,  how  can  we  im- 
prove upon  the  past  and  the  present  mode  of 
cultivation?  How  can  we  add  to  the  comfort, 
and  increase  the  profit  and  improve  the  beauty 
of  our  animals?  &c.  “A  Cultivator”  has  made 
some  interesting  inquiries,  which  we  hope  some 
one  who  has  experience  in  the  management  of 
oxen  will  answer.  We  have  often  been  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that  an  easier  mode  of  drawing 
than  by  the  wooden  yoke,  might  be  adopted,  but 
as  we  have  had  but  little  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  does  not  become  us  to  suggest  the  im- 
provement. It  would  be  rather  hard,  we  think, 
to  bring  into  general  use  any  other  fashion  than 
the  yoke,  even  though  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  collar  was  the  best;  but  will  not  some  one 
make  the  experiment  of  the  collar,  as  well  as  an- 
swer the  inquiries  of  “A  Cultivator.” 

New  England  Farmer. 


SMALL  FARMS. 

We  are  glad  that  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  are  discussing  this  subject  with  so  much 
interest  and  earnestness. 

For  a long  time  we  ha”e  indulged  in  extrava- 
gant fancies  in  every  thing.  Large  possessions 
and  large  wealth — these  are  counted  essential, 
and  few  weie  the  men  who  could  toil  contented- 
ly on  small  farms,  and  be  satisfied  with  a limit- 
ed busiues'=;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  taught  us  all  that  money,  beyond  that 
point  which  secures  us  independence,  is  not  an 
element  of  happiness  or  progress.  When  sought 
for,  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  ever  a means  of  evil. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  if  grasped  at  to  gratify 
a low,  sordid  ambition.  These  truths  have 
made  slow,  but  sure,  progress  among  all  classes; 
yet  among  none  more  than  the  agricultural  in- 
lerests  of  the  land. 

We  may  mention  the  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  possess  only  as  much 
land  as  they  can  cultivate  well,  as  proof  of  these 
remarks.  And  ive  cannot  but  rejoice  at  it. — 
For,  if  rightly  directed,  their  influence  will  ever 
be  exerted  for  the  substantial  good  of  all — since 
it  possesses,  from  a variety  of  causes,  that  ad- 
mixture of  wisdom  and  prudence,  which  is  un- 
willing to  run  foolish  risks,  or  try  hazardous  ex- 
periment in  governments,  or  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment, yet  which  is  never  backward  in  mak- 
ing changes  whenever,  in  reason,  they  are  call- 
ed for,  or  urging  reforms  when  existing  evils 
demand  them.  Just  views  at  home  insure  just 
views  generally,  with  regard  to  every  thing  else. 
And  when  the  farming  interests  practise  on 
their  own  soil  whatever  a wise  economy,  com- 
fort and  real  independence  may  demand,  we 
may  feel  assured,  not  on'y  that  their  influence 
will  be  rightly  directed,  but  that  they  will  see  to 
it  that  those  virtues  aie  practised  in  our  public 
affairs. 

And  as  a general  rule,  the  possession  of  as 


much  land  as  may  be  well  cultivated  will  help 
to  e.stablish  these  virtues.  First,  the  farmer 
who  is  so  situated  can  apply  his  industry  better; 
second,  he  can  employ  all  his  capital,  he  can  do 
no  more,  and  obtain  a surer  and  steadier  return 
from  both;  third,  he  can  secure  more  of  those 
comforts  which  tend  so  much  to  improve  and 
civilize  all  of  us — a good  dwelling,  good  out- 
houses, good  fences,  good  cattle,  greater  fertili- 
t}'  of  soil,  and  better  knowledge  of  his  business. 
Nor  is  this  all.  When  men  mea.sure  them- 
selves thus,  by  what  they  can  do,  and  are  zeal- 
ous to  do  it,  they  are  not  so  apt  lo  be  led  astray 
by  speculation,  by  avarice,  by  social  display,  or 
any  of  that  class  of  evils  which  so  much  dis- 
turb and  distress  society.  They  love  the  earth 
they  till,  they  are  content  to  till  it,  being  proud 
of  the  labor  of  their  hands;  they  find  and  feel 
under  these  circumstances,  that  they  can  do 
more  good  to  others,  and  enjoy  themselves  bet- 
ter, because  necessarily  the}"  will  look  more  to 
what  is  in  a man  than  what  is  a.round  him,  to 
character,  rather  than  to  the  number  of  acres  he 
may  own,  or  the  wealth  he  may  po.ssess. 

It  is  a national  blessing,  in  every  way,  to  mul- 
tiply small  farms.  Show  us  a state  that  has  the 
most  of  them,  and  we  will  guarantee  to  find 
there  the  greatest  amount  of  substantial  wealth 
and  real  happiness.  Economy,  it  is  said,  is  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Energy  is  the  means  to  supply 
this  mine;  and  as  the  truest  economy  and  the 
stoutest  energy  are  employed  on  them,  the  more 
small  farmers  we  have,  the  greater  will  be  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation. — Ex.  paper. 


Gre.\t  Yield  of  Wheat. — The  following 
note  from  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Onodaga 
Hollow,  will  show  the  course  adopted  by  him 
in  producing  his  crop  of  52^  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  the  present  season.  There  can  belit- 
tle doubt  that  much  more  labor  is  expended  in 
producing  the  wheat  crop  generally,  than  would 
be  necessary  if  the  grounds  were  properly  pre- 
pared once  lor  all,  made  clean,  and  kept  clean, 
so  as  not  to  requireJTallowing  as  cleaning  pro- 
cess. We  have  as  yet  heard  of  no  yield  this 
year  that  has  exceeded  this. 

W.  Gaylord,  Esa. — 1 send  you  a hasty  ac 
count  of  the  preparatory  treatment,  nature  of 
the  soil,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  the  wlieat  crop  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  Two  years 
since,  this  month,  1 purchased  the  farm  on 
which  I reside,  and  commenced  working  it  the 
next  spring.  There  had  been  no  clover  seed 
used  on  the  place  by  the  occupant  before  me, 
except  on  the  lot  where  the  wheat  was  grown  by 
me.  The  field  had  a crop  off  oats  taken  off, 
and  was  then  seeded  to  clover.  In  t.he  spring 
when  I came  on  the  farm,  the  clover  was  small 
and  thin,  anH  I sowed  on  it  H bushels  of  plas- 
ter per  acre.  The  second  week  in  July,  I mow- 
ed off  the  clover  for  hay.  The  last  of  August, 
I plowed  in  a large  growth  of  clover,  and  har- 
rowed it  thoroughly.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of 
September,  I sowed  on  one  bushel  and  three 
pecks  of  Canada  flint  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  har- 
rowed it  in.  The  soil  is  a friable  black  slate  or 
loam.  The  wheat  in  the  whole  field  was  re- 
markably equal,  and  the  crop  per  acre  as  stated. 

It  ours,  truly,  O.  Dickinson. 

Omndaga,  September  12,  1843. 

Albany  Cvdlivator. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  product  of 
wheat,  per  acre,  wa  s susceptible  of  being  brought 
up  to  from  40  to  50  bushels,  and  the  occasional 
yields  which  v?e  hear  of  above  that  standard, 
serves  but  lo  confirm  us  in  our  opinion;  and  we 
are  sure  that  by  proper  care  in  the  pulverization 
and  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a liberal  sow- 
ing of  seed,  that  that  amount  of  product  can  be 
attained. — American  Farmer, 


Hardened  round  us,  encasing  wholly  ever}" 
notion  we  form,  is  a wrappage  of  traditions, 
hearsays,  mere  words:  we  cal!  that  fire  of  the 
black  thunder-cloud  electricity,  and  lecture 
learnedly  about  it,  and  grind  the  like  of  it  out'of 
glass  and  silk ; buf  what  is  it  ? Whence  comes 
it  ? Where  goes  it  ? — Carlyle. 
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Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
‘•Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

OUR  second  volume. 

The  first  volume  of  the  “Southern  Culti- 
vator” is  drawing  rapidly  to  a close — only  two 
more  numbers  will  be  required  to  complete  it — 
when  we  shall  enter  upon  the  second.  It  is, 
therefore,  a fit  and  appropriate  occasion  for  us 
t3  make  an  appeal  to  the  Agricnlturists  of  the 
South,  to  stand  by,  and  aid  and  sustain  us  in 
the  enterprise.  We  do  not  appeal  alone  to  the 
agriculturists,  but  we  appeal  to  every  Iriend  of 
agriculture,  to  lend  his  aid  in  sustaining  the 
work.  Prompted  by  an  earnest  solicitude  for 
the  improvement  ot  the  system  ot  agriculture 
in  our  native  State,  as  well  as  the  entire  South, 
■we  entered  upon  the  publication  of  the  work 
hoping  rather  to  make  it  an  acceptable  medium 
of  communication  for  the  planters  of  the  South, 
than  the  vehicle  for  diffusing  our  own  crude 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture.  We  had 
long  lelt  the  necessity  for  such  a work — a work 
adapted  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  Southern  agriculture,  while  it 
should  be  afforded  so  cheap  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  planter — and  feeling  rather 
mortified  at  the  reflection  that  the  entire  South 
furnished  no  such  work,  w'e  determined  to  em- 
b i rk  in  the  entei prise — to  make  the  experiment — 
and  see  whether  the  planters  and  friends  of  ag- 
riculture, for  whose  immediate  benefit  it  was 
designed,  w'ould  sustain  us  in  our  efforts.  Thus 
far,  although  the  patronage  extended  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  has  quite  equalled,  if  not  surpass- 
ed, our  expectations,  it  has  been  barely  sufficient 
to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  publication— afford- 
ing us  no  remuneration  for  our  own  labor  and 
attention.  It  remains,  therefore,  with  the  plant- 
ers to  determine  whether  this  state  of  things 
shall  continue;  to  determine,  in  short,  whether 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire”  and,  if  so,  to 
mete  out  to  him  even  handed  justice.  It  has 
been  aptly  and  truly  said,  that  “it  is  the  rew'ard, 
or  the  hope  thereof,  w'hich  sweetens  labor,”  and 
as  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  gather  together  and 
count  the  fruits  of  our  labors  in  this  behalf,  we 
invoke  the  friends  of  agricultnre  to  extend  to  us 
.such  aid  in  the  circulation  of  our  paper,  as  they 
may  deem  it  worthy  to  receive  at  their  hands. 
We  have  every  disposition,  and  are  entirely 
■willing,  to  toil  on  in  behalf  ot  the  interests,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  both  mor- 
ally and  physically,  of  our  own  native  South; 
but,  as  the  well  tempered  steel  cannot  resist  too 
much  tension,  we,  too,  must  yield  when  too 
great  a burthen  is  imposed.  We  cannot,  there 


fore,  prosecute  a labor  wffiich  holds  out  to  us  no 
inducement  in  the  shape  of  reward;  and  -tt'e  are 
quite  sure  the  generous  and  noble  hearted  plan- 
ters  do  not  desire  such  a sacrifice  of  time  and 
labor  at  our  hands,  but  rather  that  they  desire  to 
see  us  amply,  yea,  abundantly  and  liberally,  re- 
warded. With  a pel  feet  conviction  that  this  is 
the  feeling  of  every  friend  who  has  read  or  seen 
the  “Southern  Ccltivator,”  we  shall  enter 
upon  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  in- 
dulging tl  e sanguine  hope  ihatour  effoits  in  be- 
half of  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  the 
South  will  not  go  unrewarded,  but  that  our 
friends  will  lend  their  efforts  to  extend  its  circu- 
lation and  increase  its  usefulness.  Satisfied 
that  this  is  the  feeling  among  the  planters  who 
have  read  the  work,  we  feel  no  delicacy  in  ask- 
ing each  of  our  present  patrons,  to  imagine  us 
before  them  in  person,  with  hat  in  hand,  and, 
after  having  made  our  best  bow,  soliciting  them 
to  call  and  see  their  neighbors,  and  ascertain  if 
they,  too,  will  not  become  subscribers  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator.”  And  allow  us  to  assure 
you,  if  each  of  you  succeed  in  obtaining  only 
one  subscriber,  you  will  afford  us  such  relief  as 
will  make  our  heat  t leap  for  joy.  Some  of  you 
can  get  two,  some  ten,  and  others  tweiuy,  if  you 
will  only  make  a little  exertion.  Will  you  not, 
then,  unite  your  energies  in  behalf  of  the  Culti- 
vator, the  cause  of  agriculture,  amt  your  own 
interests?  We  hope  you  will;  indeed,  w'e  had 
almost  said  we  know  you  will.  The  price  of 
subscription  is  only  ONE  DOLLAR  per  year, 
as  you  all  know — a price  which  every  planter 
can  afford  to  pay;  and  as  every  planter  who  stud- 
ies his  own  interest,  ought,  in  justice  to  that  in- 
terest, to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  we  hope 
that  all  such  planters  will  have  their  names  en- 
rolled on  our  subscription  list.  We  need  not 
trespass  upon  the  consideration  and  indulgence 
of  our  friends,  the  Agricultural  Clubs  of  the 
State,  for  w'e  feel  quite  assured  that  they  w'ill 
not  neglect  us  in  this  hour  of  need. 

CLUBS. 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  in  order  to 
offer  every  inducement  to  clubs  to  subscribe,  the 
following  terms  will,  in  future,  be  adopted: 


6 copies  for |j5  00 

25  “ “ 20  00 

100  “ “ 75  00 


These  terms,  certainly,  should  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  every  frignd  of  the  work,  and,  we  trust, 
will  excite  an  inpreased  zeal  in  its  behalf. — 
With  these  remarks,  we  commit  the  work  to  the 
hands  of  its  friends, 

We  hope  that  those  papers  with  which 
we  exchange,  wall  copy  the  foregoing,  wdth  such 
comments  as  they  may  deem  proper, 

Fourth  Crop  of  Apples. — The  Alabama 
Monitor  says,  ‘We  have  seen  a lot  of  apples 
from  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Colter,  of  Pickens 
county,  of  the  fourth  crop  this  season.  Since 
the  first  bearing  in  June,  three  other  crops  of 
blossoms  have  matured  into  fruit.  We  noticed 
a little  branch  on  which  was  a cluster  of  six  ap- 
ples, from  the  size  of  a guinea  egg  to  that  of  a 
plum,  all  perfectly  ripe. 

Last  year  our  fellow  citizen,  Capt.  Dearing, 
produced  a third  crop  of  apples  from  the  same 


tree,  a circumstance  generally  noticed  in  the 
public  prints  as  very  rare ; but  it  seems  a Lady- 
horticulturist  has  done  still  better,  and  no  doubt 
attained  the  utmost  limit  in  apple  crops. 

BOMMER*s  Manure. 

V/e  have  just  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Baer,  an  agent  for  vending  the  paten 
for  making  manure  by  this  system,  who  informs 
us  that  he  v ill  be  in  this  city  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  rights,  when 
he  will,  fora  slight  additional  compensation,  go 
on  to  the  plantation  of  any  gentleman  who  may 
purchase  a right,  and  instruct  him,  or  his  over- 
seer, how  to  make  the  manure.  Gentlemen  de- 
sirous to  purchase  rights,  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  instructions,  will  please  leave  notices  at 
this  office. 


White  Plains,  Greene  County,  ) 
November  19,  1843.  3 

7\)  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Cultivator: 

Gentlemen: — I some  time  since  addressed  you 
a letter  in  which  I promised  shortly  to  give  you 
an  account  of  my  hogs,  &c.  I have  been  long 
waiting  for  the  portrait  of  my  boar  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  to  head  said  publication  with.  I have 
lately  heard  it  was  shipped  from  New  York, 
and  if  not  lost  on  the  way,  you  -will  shortly  hear 
from  me  again. 

Not  long  since  I saw  an  inquiry  in  your  pa- 
per from  a gentleman  in  Athens,  relative  to  the 
barrenness  of  sows,  «&c.,  and  asking  your  cor 
respondents  what  to  do  wdth  one  to  make  her 
breed. 

I was  similarly  situated  with  himself,  and 
had  adopted  your  recommendation,  to  wit:  re- 
ducing her,  but  without  any  effect.  Mine  was 
an  exceedingly  fine  Berkshire  sow,  puichased 
of  Mr.  C.  N Bement,  with  a thorough  know- 
ledge that  she  did  not  or  had  not  produced  pigs 
nor  beeninpig,  although  nearly  three  years  old. 
She  w'as  regularly  in  season  tor  the  boars  every 
18  to  21  days,  from  November  6,  1842,  to  June, 
1843,  and  was  as  regularly  served  by  different 
boars,  but  to  no  use  or  effect.  By  the  latter  time 
I had  reduced  her  quite  poo";  I then  concluded 
to  try  experiments  on  her,  and  about  10th  June, 
half  spayed  her,  or,  in  other  words,  took  out  one 
of  her  prides.  In  July  afterwards,  (about  25th) 
I found  her  again  in  season  for  the  boar,  and 
put  her  in  the  pen  to  my  imported  boar  Ontario, 
and  I am  pleased  to  say,  she  not  only  proved  in 
pig,  but  on  the  13th  instant,  produced  me  six 
fine  pigs.  I would  also  state  that  her  condition 
was  about  the  same  it  had  been  for  seyefal 
months,  and  the  management  the  same,  apd  she 
had  on  ferrmer  occa^iam  been  served  by  the  same 
boar.  I would  advise  your  correspondent  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  hope  he  will  meet 
with  the  same  success.  While  writing,  I will 
remark,  that  I am  selling  all  the  Berkshire  pigs 
/ cavr  raUe  from  t'lee'nty  sqws^  and  I hat  I last 
urday  said  to  Mr.  James  M,  Crook,  of  Renton 
county,  Alabama,  a lot  of  ten  fine  pigs.  They 
consist  of  three  boars  and  spyen  sows,  and  are 
of  choice  selections.  Person?  in  that  vicinity 
wishing  to  see  genuine  Serhhwes  can  mwdfl  iQ 
by  calling  on  Mr.  Crook.  Hoping  that  your 
subscription  list  for  another  year  may  receive 
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that  encouragement  which  it  deserves^  and  that 
every  planter  in  Geofgia  will  do  his  dtity  and 
remit  you  hi&  dolla.r^ 

I remalnj  as  ^Vdr;  truly  yoUrs, 

John  BoNWEfti 

An  llxPERiMENT.— We  hadj  says  the  Charles- 
con  Rambler,  the  gratiHcatioti  of  being  present 
on  Friday,  thd  ^Oth  ult.,  at  the  breaking  in  and 
tneasdrihg  of  an  acre  of  corn  at  “©eddes’ 
tiall;”  the  piahtalidli  of  Capt.  G.  C.  Geddes, 
of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  cultivated  as  an  exper- 
iment, as  follows,  on  land  exceedingly  poor, 
and  which  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  culture, 
produce  more  than  7 bushels  per  acre.  The 
acre  alluded  to,  was  laid  out  in  beds  5 feet  apart, 
the  seed  planted  in  double  rows,  20  inches  apart 
diagonally — no  manure  was  used  before  the  seed 
was  ill  the  ground.  When  the  coin  was  5 or  6 
jnehes  out  of  the  ground,  it  was  manured  with 
live  cotton  seed.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  seed  be- 
gan to  sprout,  it  was  hoed  and  tnrned  under. — 
When  the  corn  was  a foot  high,  it  was  again 
fed  on  the  surface  with  well-rotted  manure, 
from  the  lower  layer  of  the  cow-pen,  well  satu- 
*'ated  with  ammonia.  The  basis  of  the  manure 
used,  was  salt  marshland  sedge.  The  single 
acre  treated  as  above,  produced  6S  bushels. 

In  the  Southern  Transcript,  published  at  Al- 
exandria, La.,  we  find  an  account  of  a pump- 
kin, raised  by  Smith  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  the 
parish  of  Rapides,  weighing  186  pounds. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

We  give,  says  the  Mississippi  \ alley  Farm- 
er, the  following  explanation  of  terms,  for  the 
benefit  ol  our  j unior  readers,  and  those  young 
and  inexperienced  farmers  who  have  not  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  technical  terms  in 
use  among  agricultural  writers, 

1.  Broaricast  Husbandry — is  that  in  which  the 
grain  or  seed  is  sown  by  a cast  of  the  hand,  so 
as  to  be  strewed  equally  as  possible  over  the 
whole  ground. 

2.  Drill  Husbandry — is  that  in  which  the  grain 
or  seed  is  sown  in  rows,  by  means  of  maehines 
contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  the  ground  after- 
wards kept  stirred  and  cleared  of  weeds  by  a 
kind  of  plow  called  the  horse-hoe,  hence  some- 
times called  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry. 

3.  Convertible  Husbandry — is  when  the  ground 
is  cultivated  alternately  in  tillage  and  grass. 

This  is  much  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  with  wheat  and  clover.  A field  in  clo- 
ver, soon  alter  haying,  is  turned  up  and  sowed 
with  wheat  and  clover  seed.  After  the  wheat  is 
tak  m off,  it  is  once  mowed,  when  it  is  again 
plowed  up  and  sowed  as  before;  thus  the  ground 
carries  wheat  every  other  year,  and  the  interme- 
diate years  clover.  The  term  applies  also  to  a 
succession  of  any  kind  of  crops  in  which  grass 
is  comprehended  as  one. 

4.  Trench  Plowing — is  running  the  plow 
twice  in  the  same  furrow. 

In  doing  this  the  top  soil,  with  all  its  foul 
seeds,  is  cast  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  a 
new  soil  is  thrown  up,  upon  which  the  sun  had 
never  before  shed  its  rays.  It  is  done  sometimes 
at  one  operation,  by  a plow  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  called  a trench  plow, 

5.  -Horizontal  Plowing — is  so  conducted,  by 
the  use  of  an  instrument  called  “rafter  level,”  as 
to  lay  the  sides  of  hills  in  horizontal  beds,  about 
six  feet  wide,  with  deep  hollows  or  water  fur- 
rows between,  for  the  purpose  of  istaining  the 
rains. 

6.  Indigenous  Plants — are  such  as  are  natives 
of  the  country  in  whieh  they  are  found,  or 
grow. 

Thus,  maize,  the  potatoe,  and  tobacco,  are 
called  indigenous  to  America,  having  first  been 


found  here,  and  from  America  introduced  into 
Europe. 

7.  Exotic  Plants — are  such  as  are  natives  of 
foreign  countries! 

Such  as  the  lemoh  trCej  attd  many  others, 
when  ihtrodueed  ihto  the  New  England  States, 
and  cultivated  in  hot  houses. 

8.  Annual  Plants — are  such  as  are  of  but  one 
year’s  duration. 

Such  are  most  of  our  garden  plants  and  all 
others  growing  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring, 
which  arrive  at  maturity  ill  the  summer  or  am 
tumn  following,  producing  flowers  and  ripe  seed, 
and  which  afterwards  perish  both  in  their  top 
and  roots. 

9.  Biennial  Plants — are  such  as,  in  their  roots 
at  least,  are  of  two  years  duration. 

Many  of  these  plants  perish  in  the  top  the 
first  year,  but  live  in  their  root  through  the  win- 
ter, and  the  second  year  shoot  up  sialks,  flower, 
produce  seed,  and  afterwards  perish  both  in  root 
and  branch.  Such  are  the  parsnep,  carrot,  &c. 

10.  Perennial  Plants — are  of  many  years  du- 
ration. 

Such  are  all  plants,  whether  the  leaves  and 
stalks  perish  annually  or  not,  provided  the  roots 
are  of  many  years  duration,  as  the  horse-radish, 
burdock,  «fcc. 

11.  H:rba.ecous  Plants — are  those  whose  herb, 
that  is,  whose  stem  and  branches  are  of  but  one 
year’s  duration,  whether  the  root  be  annual,  bi- 
ennial, or  perennial. 

12.  Esculent  Plants — are  such  as  are  replete 
with  nutritious  matter,  consequently,  proper  for 
being  eaten  as  food. 

Such  as  parsneps,  carrots,  cabbage,  beet-s,  and 
various  others  ol  a similar  nature. 

13.  Umtoelliferms  Plants — are  all  such  as  pro- 
duce their  flowers  on  the  ends  of  numerous  lit- 
tle flower  stalks  or  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
spreading  from  a common  point  or  centre,  form- 
ing a level,  usually  convex  or  globose  surface, 
somewhat  like  a spread  umbrella,  as  the  pars- 
nep, carrot,  &c. 

14.  Leguminous  Plants — are  those  of  the  pulse 
kind,  which,  producing  their  seed  in  pods,  may 
be  gathered  by  the  hand,  as  peas,  beans,  &c. 

15.  Culmiferous  Plants— 2Lxe  all  such  as  have 
smooth  pointed  stems,  and  whose  seeds  are  en- 
closed in  chaffy  husks  or  coverings. 

All  the  grains,  and  mo.st  of  the  grasses,  as 
well  as  many  other  plants,  are  of  this  kind. 

lA  Deciduous  Plants— a.ve  all  such  plants, 
whether  of  the  tree  or  shrub  kind,  as  shed  or 
loose  their  leaves  in  the  autumnal  or  w-inter 
seasons. 

17.  Tuberos  Roots— •&re  such  as  consist  of  one 
or  more  knobbed  tubes,  of  a solid,  fleshy  sub- 
stance, as  the  potatoe,  artichoke,  &c. 

18.  Bulbous  Roots — are  such  as  have  a round- 
ish, swelling,  bulbous  form,  composed  of  nu- 
merous scales  or  coats,  as  the  onion,  garlic,  &c. 

19.  Tap  Roots— Rxe  such  as  in  the  form  of  a 
tap  descend  down  into  the  ground  in  a perpendi- 
cular direction,  as  the  carrot,  parsnep,  red  clo- 
ver, &c. 

20.  Fibrous  Roots— &XQ  such  as  are  wholly 
composed  of  numerous  thready  or  fibrous  part.«, 
such  as  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 

21 . Radicals  or  Radicles — in  botnny,  are  the 
small  fibrous  roots,  which  extend  themselves  in 
every  direction  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  nourishment  for  the  support  ol  the 
plant. 

22.  Green  Crops — are  such  as  continue  green 
while  ripening  their  seed,  or  till  taken  off  the 
ground;  such  as  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  carrots, 
turneps,  &c. 

23.  White  Crops— .axe  such  as  become  bleach- 
ed, or  turn  white  and  dry  while  ripening  their 
seed;  such  are  all  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

All  plants,  while  their  leaves  continue  green, 
and  especially  such  as  have  large  leaves,  draw 
much  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  green  Cl  ops,  therefore,  exhaust  the  soil  much 
less  than  the  white  crops,  whose  leaves  becoming 
dry  receive  nothing  from  the  atmosphere,  but 
draw  all  their  support  from  the  soil  while  ripen- 
ing their  seed. 


MODEL  FARM. 

Tbe  British  Farmers’  Magazine  for  January, 
1843,  contains  the  following  account  of  a model 
farm,  eultivated  chiefly  by  boys  who  are  pursu- 
ing a course  of  education  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture: 

“Perhaps  the  most  successful  example  ol  the 
capabilities  of  land,  under  proper  management, 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  immense  crops  which  can 
be  raised,  may  be  seen  on  the  National  Model 
Farm,  under  the  Boatd  of  Education,  at  Glan- 
suevin,  near  Dublin.  This  farm,  strictly  con- 
ducted on  the  improved  system  of  green  crow- 
ing and  house  feeding,  contains  62  statute  acres, 
and  there  were  on  it,  during  the  year,  22  head  of 
cattle  and  three  horses.  It  supplies  on  an  ave- 
rage, ninety  persons  during  the  year  with  farm 
produce,  such  as  milk,  butter,  potatoes  and  ve- 
getables of  various  kinds!  and  furnishes  the 
farming  establishment  wiih  pork,  besides  a num- 
ber of  private  families  with  the  above  articles. 
A considerable  quantity  of  vegetables  is  carried 
to  market,  and  all  kinds  vf  grain,  which  is  abun- 
dant. There  is  at  present  a crop  of  oats  upon 
the  farm,  the  produce  of  14^  British  acres.  It 
is  secured  in  eight  stacks,  and  is  estimated  by 
the  best  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  average  pro- 
duce of  50  acres.  It  stood  perfectly  close  upon 
the  ground,  averaged  6 to  7i  feet  in  height,  the 
head  and  ear  corresponding;  the  other  crops, 
potatoes,  turneps,  Italian  rye  grass,  &c.  of  the 
like  quality. 

The  manager  conducts  the  farm  on  his  own 
account;  pays  £256  7s.  8d.  per  annum  for  rent, 
besides  other  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to  up- 
wards of  XlOO  per  year;  and  we  are  informed, 
and  believe,  that  he  realizes  a very  handsome 
annual  sum  from  it  besides.  He  labors  and 
manages  it  almost  exclusively  by  a number  of 
boys,  agricultural  pupils,  and  teachers,  who  are 
there  in  training  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  As  a test  of  what  land  is  capable 
of  producing,  when  brought  to  its  highest  point, 
there  are  few  examples  so  appropriate  as  we 
have  in  this  particular  instance;  more  cattle 
kept  and  led,  more  human  beings  supplied  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  more  manure 
accumulated,  more  employment  given,  and,  in 
fact,  more  money  made  on  this  spot  of  land, 
than  on  any  other  farm  of  the  same  extent  (con- 
ducted on  a proper  scientific  rotation  of  grain 
and  green  crop,)  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  or 
the  world.  Did  the  average  land  of  Ireland 
produce  only  one  half  of  fhe  value,  according 
to  quantity,  that  is  on  this  model  farm,  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  corn  laws,  tariffs,  or  want  of 
employment  among  the  people. 


EIGHT  THINGS  THAT  DO  NOT  LOOK  WELL. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  let  the  garden  grow 
up  to  weeds,  and  then  say  that  a garden  is  good 
lor  nothing. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  have  the  gate  without 
hinges,  held  up  in  the  gateway  by  a prop  in  a 
“slantindicular”  position,  leaving  at  the  bottom 
an  aperture  through  which  some  hog  with  a 
convenient  nose  can  rub,  and  so  slip  around 
into  the  garden. 

It  does  not  look  well  for  a man  to  thump  and 
abuse  his  horses  or  oxen,  just  to  try  his  whip; 
or  to  suffer  his  boys  to  do  so. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  keep  the  horse  in  a 
stable  not  cleaned,  till  his  hind  feet  are  45  de- 
grees higher  than  his  fore  feet,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  rear  up  to  get  himself  on  a level  ev- 
ery time  he  wdshes  to  swallow  a little  hay  or 
oats. 

It  does  not  look  w^ell  to  have  the  woman  hang 
out  the  clothes  on  rough  and  thorny  bushes,  and 
tear  them  in  getting  them  off',  when  a neat  line 
would  save  that  trouble. 

It  does  not  look  well  for  a man  to  keep  six 
lank,  hungry  grey-hounds,  when  he  can  keep  no 
cow  or  pig;  and  for  no  purpose  but  to  worr}'  the 
neighbors’  cattle,  and  annoy  the  neighborhood 
with  continual  barking. 

It  does  not  look  well  tor  farmers’  daughters  to 
be  always  talking  about  piano  playing  and  the 
Irillings  of  Signor  Cantanini;  w'hile  they  do  not 
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know  of  what  butter  is  made,  and  pretend  to 
suppose  a cow  a rhinoceros. 

It  does  not  look  well  lor  ajiy  body’s  daughters 
to  walk  the  streets  in  kid  slippers  in  December, 
and  lace  themselves  so  cruelly  that  their  voices 
waste  away,  and  their  cheeks  turn  to  the  color 
of  moonlight. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Acid  in  Soils. — It  has  become  mooted  ques- 
tions of  late,  whether  there  be  acid  in  the  soiD 
and  if  there  be,  w’hether  lime  will  so  neutralize 
it  as  to  destroy  sorrel  and  other  sour  vegetables'? 
Some  have  atiirmed  that  the  doctrine  which  as- 
cribes vegetable  acid,  or,  as  it  is  chemically 
termed,  oxalic  acid,  as  the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  sorrel,  is  unsound;  others,  that  sorrel  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  lime.  Now, 
for  ourself,  Irom  our  own  experience,  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  that  there  is  truth  both  in  the 
fact  of  the  existence  ol  the  acid,  and  in  the 
competency  ol  lime,  as  a neutralizer,  to  remove 
it.  Our  reason  fur  this  opinion  is  a plain  one 
and  soon  told.  We  had  some  years  ago  a lot  of 
about  two  acres  ol  sandy  land,  resting  upon  a 
clay  bottom,  so  infested  with  sorrel  as  to  destroy 
two  successive  crops  ol  clover.  The  land  had 
never  been  limed,  and  believing  that  the  presence 
of  the  sorrel  was  owing  to  a superabundant  sup- 
ply of  acid  in  the  soil,  we  determined  to  try  the 
effect  in  neutralizing  it,  and  it  so  turned  out 
that  we  had  some  freshly  burned,  nnslacked  oyster 
shell  lime  on  hand,  two  hundred  bushels  of  which 
we  spread  over  the  two  acres  of  ground,  on  the 
top  of  the  lay  of  sorrel,  for  it  was  several  inches 
high;  plowed  both  the  lime  and  the  sorrel  in  on 
the  20ih  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  ol  August  fol- 
lowing, we  gave  the  ground  another  plowing, 
returning  the  lime  to  the  surface,  which  had  be- 
come tolerably  well  slacked.  We  let  the  lot 
remain  until  the  following  spring,  when  we 
sowed  it  in  oats  and  clover,  and  we  were  never 
again  troubled  with  our  old  enemy  the  sorrel. — 
As  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late 
upon  this  subject,  and  no  little  diversity  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter,  we  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the 
views  entertained  by  that  eminent  chemist.  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  whose 
admirable  work  upon  agriculture,  shows  that 
his  opinion  is  entitled  to  profound  consideration. 
It  has  been  alleged  in  support  ol  the  position, 
that  lime  will  not  destroy  sorrel,  that  in  many 
instances  where  lime  had  been  applied  to  the 
soil,  that  the  sorrel  continued  to  grow,  and  even 
that  in  some  instances  it  had  grown  through 
coalings  of  marl,  which  is  mainly  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  lime  in 
a slacked  state.  This,  we  think,  is  very  plain- 
ly aud  .satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Professor 
Dana.  His  views  are,  that  the  lime  should  be 
plowed  in,  in  an  unslacked  state,  and  not  be  left 
on  the  surface  to  become  slacked  by  the  ele- 
ments; that  the  vegetable  acid  of  the  soil  reach- 
es much  deeper  than  the  minute  portions  of  the 
lime  which  is  dissolved  by  rain  can  penetrate; 
that  if  the  slacking  takes  place  by  air  alone, 
that,  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble,  none  of 
its  active  neutralizing  piinciples  can  enter  the 
soil,  and,  therefore,  cannot  effect  the  sorrel,  un- 
I j-ss,  perhaps,  by  preparing  it,  through  the  vege- 
table matter  which  it  may  have  caused  to  de- 
compose, additional  food,  by  which  its  capacity 
for  sustaining  life  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. This  is  our  reading  of  the  Dr.’s 
communication,  and  as  his  theory  corresponds 
with  our  o'wn  practice,  we  feel  justified  in  com- 
mending his  views  to  public  notice. — A.  Farm. 

The  Price  of  Glory. — A writer  in  the  last 
number  of  Blackwood  estimates  the  numbers 
left  dead  on  Napoleon’s  fields  of  battle  at  one 
million  eight  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  ! 

AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  21 — p.  m. 

Colton — Our  market  for  the  last  two  days  has 
assumed  a very  quiet  aspect,  as  both  holders 
and  buyers  seem  disposed  to  await  the  receipt  of 
^ater  accounts  from  Europe,  which  will  be  due  1 


here  by  to-morrow’s  mail.  Prices,  however,  are 
very  firm,  and  v'e  quote  6 to  7|c  as  extremes — 
principal  sales  7 to  7*c.  Square  bales  are  quite 
in  demand,  and  generally  command  Jc  more 
than  round  ul  the  same  quality. 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  t^c. — Our  dealers  are 
generally  well  supplied  with  heavy  and  well  se" 
lected  stocks  of  goods  in  their  respect!  e lines 
and  prices  generally  range  very  low  for  all  sta- 
ple articles. 

Exchange — Sight  checks  are  abundant  on 
Savannah,  Charleston  and  New'  York  at  par. — 
Central  money  is  quite  firm  at  5 to  7 ^ cent  dis- 
count. We  hear  of  no  transactions  in  State 


Bonds,  which  are  very  firm  and  tending  up- 
ward. 
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GARDEN  AND^FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  ol  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jb., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  ' 18-tf 


TURNED  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following;  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  veiv  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ")  Fine 

“ V\  bite  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 
“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aur.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jh. 


BOMMER’S  PATEINT  MANURE. 

The  undersigned  is  the  Agent  ol 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab'  >ve  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  post 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  prompt  attentioH, 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 


THE  BOMMER  MANURE  METHOD, 

WHICH  teaches  how  to  make  ve- 
getable manure  without  the  aid  of  live 
stock,  in  from  15  to  30  d .ys,  by  a course  of  hu- 
mid fermentation  set  into  action  at  a cost  of  from 
50cts  to  $4. 

And  also  to  make  Compost  in  a few  days.  And 
how  to  make  a lich  fertilizing  liquid  called  “pu- 
rin,”  having  all  the  strength  without  the  acrid 
qualities  of  urine. 

With  the  view  of  graduating  the  cost  to  the 
quantity  of  land  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
use  the  method,  the  following  scale  of  prices  has 


been  adopted,  viz: 

For  Gardens  of  any  extent $6 

Farms  up  to  100  acres 10 

“ from  100  to  200  acres 15 

“ “ 200  to  300  “ 18 

“ “ 300  to  400  “ 20 

“ over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm 25 


By  the  remittance  of  the  sum  here  specified,  a 
copy  f the  method  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  in  any 
other  mode  proposed  by  the  purchaser. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  post  paid. 

ABBETT  & CO.,  Baltimore, 
Proprietors  of  the  patent  right  for  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  aug  16 
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From  the  S.  C.  Temperance  Advocate. 

RUFFIN’.S  REMARKS  ON  THE  INDIAN  PEA, 
And  o La ’ f Manuring  Crops  and  Forage  Crops. 
To  Ih-  F rmers’  Society  of  Pendleton: 

Gzn’Ur.isn — When  at  your  called  meeting  on 
the  last.,  you  requested  me  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress at  your  approaching  annual  meeting,  1 
was  coaipelled  to  decline  the  honorable  service, 
by  several  considerations,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  rej’eat.  But  though  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt, .it  such  short  notice,  and  amidst  other  and 
uncertain  calls  ol  duty  and  business,  to  under- 
take so  formal  a matter  as  a regular  address,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I may  in  some 
degree  meet  your  wishes  in  another  mode,  in 
which  the  absence  ol  all  pretension  to  the  dig- 
nity ut  form  or  manner,  will  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  that  disappointment  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  performance  falling  below  your 
too  favorable  and  too  high  expectations.  I will, 
therefo'  C,  hastily  as  my  position  and  time  com- 
pel, and  in  such  plain  manner  as  our  recent  per- 
sonal conference  was  conducted,  repeat  in  writ- 
ing, or  enlarge  upon,  and  endeavor  to  more 
strongly  impress  some  of  the  subjects  of  my 
then  verbal  remarks — and  also,  present  some  oth- 
er cursory  views  which  seem  applicable  to  your 
own  agricultural  position  and  circumstances. 

Among  the  great  and  peculiar  blessings  of 
South  Carolina,  are  the  two  important  products, 
or  rather  the  capacity  of  climate  and  soil,  for 
producing  them,  the  sweet  potate  and  the  many 
varieties  of  the  Indian  or  field  pea.  And  al- 
though both  these  crops  are  cultvated  on  almost 
every  plantation  in  the  State,  and  generally  to 
great  extent,  and  though  one  •r  both  are  used 
largely  every  where  to  furnish  food  to  man  and 
beast— still  I venture  to  assert  that  the  value  of 
these  products  have  not  been  yetlully  apprecia- 
ted by  one  of  their  cultivators.  As  the  sweet 
potato  belongs  less  to  your  neighborhood  than 
to  the  lower  country,  I will  pass  it  by,  with  no 
further  remark  than  that  I deem  it  a far  more 
valuable  root  crop  than  any  other  produced  in 
the  United  States;  and  that  even  on  plantations 
where  there  is  the  most  use  made  of  this  root, 
its  value  will  not  be  fully  availed  cf,  while 
there  shall  exist  any  scarcity  ol  those  dairy  and 
live  stock  products,  which  are  elsewhere  ob- 
tained from  much  less  nutritious  roots,  as  tur- 
neps,  beets,  carrots,  Irish  potatoes,  &c. 

For  the  pea  crop,  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
region  may  perhaps  be  also  somewhat  less  pro- 
pitious than  those  of  the  lower  country.  But  no 
where  else  have  I met  with  better  growths  of 
peas  than  I have  seen  recently  here;  and  no 
where  such  modes  of  raising  the  crop,  (though 
but  in  few  cases.)  to  serve  for  hay  or  lor  ma- 
nure to  the  land — and  of  which  peculiar  and  as 
yet  very  limited  practices,  I wish  to  induce 
your  adoption  and  extensive  use. 

The  almost  universal  mode  of  raising  the  pea 
crop  in  South  Carolina  is  by  planting  among 
corn.  The  length  of  the  summer  permits  this 
planting  to  be  done  after  the  corn  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  and  for  the  peas  to  have  time 
to  perfect  their  growth  after  that  of  the  corn  has 
ceased.  Universal  experience  seems  to  have 
confirmed  the  value  and  profit  ol  the  pea  crop 
thus  made.  But  this  mode,  however  advanta- 
geous, seems  to  me  of  far  less  benefit,  than  either 
of  several  other  modes.  Of  one  of  these  I 
have  myself  had  large  and  satisfactoiy  experi- 
ence, under  a less  favorable  climate — and  others 


I have  but  just  seen  in  this  neighborhood,  or 
elsewhere  in  this  State. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  product,  or 
ol  profit,  from  raising  peas  among  corn,  as  a 
secondary  cultivated  crop,  it  is  attended  with 
much  trouble  in  the  planting,  and  separate  til- 
lage. 

Peas,  (like  red  clover,  which  is  also  a plant 
ol  the  pea  tribe,)  draw  sustenance  very  largely 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  their  system  of  broad 
leaves,  compared  to  what  they  draw  from  the 
soil.  Hence  such  plants  take  less  from  the 
land,  and  return  more  to  it,  than  any  others,  and 
therefore  are  the  best  of  manuring  or  meliora- 
ting crops,  to  be  alteriiated  with  the  more  ex- 
hausting grain  and  tillage  crops.  In  this  re- 
spect, red  clover  has  stood  unrivalled,  because 
in  the  moi'e  northern  and  improved  lands,  where 
its  adimralde  manuring  and  cleansing  qualities 
have  been  fully  expenenc.'d,  peas  cannot  be  as 
well  raised.  From  some  trials  made  here,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  red  clover  may  be 
raised  to  great  advantage,  even  without  lime, 
the  application  of  which  would  ensure  its  per- 
fect success.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
pea  crop  sown  broadcast  is  scarcely  less  valua- 
ble than  clover  as  a manuring  crop,  and  superi- 
or to  it  in  several  other  respects.  And  the  great 
ground  of  recommendation  of  the  pea  crop,  is 
that  it  may  be  introduced  after  either  of  seve- 
ral diffeient  grain  crops,  and  to  fill  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  time,  which  would  other- 
wise be  fruitless  for  melioration,  or  serve  to  fill 
the  land  with  foul  weeds  and  depredating  insects. 
In  this  manner,  peas  may  be  advantageously 
used  to  improve  and  add  to  any  scheme  of  rota- 
tion of  crops — lessening  the  exhausting  opera- 
tion and  destructive  effects  of  the  worst  rota- 
tions— or  making  one  really  improving  and  ex- 
cellent, which,  without  the  addition  of  peas, 
would  be  more  exhausting  than  meliorating. 

The  principal  experience  which  I have  had 
of  peas  as  a manuring  and  cleansing  crop  in 
my  own  practice,  was  the  sowing  the  field  broad- 
cast, upon  a good  and  clean  plowing,  and  har- 
rowing in  the  seed,  (of  the  cow  pea,  or  some  other 
variety  producing  much  vine  and  leaf,)  about  1 J 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  at  or  near  matu- 
rity of  the  more  forward  pods,  should  be  well 
plowed  under  about  a month  before  the  time  to 
sow  wheat.  The  wheat  should  be  sown  on  the 
same  furrow,  and  covered  by  the  harrow.  This 
is  an  admirable  preparation,  serving  by  the 
thickly  covering  and  shading  and  smothering 
and  subsequently  killing  of  the  peas,  well  to 
cleanse  and  also  to  manure  the  land,  and  to  pro- 
duce a much  better  crop  of  wheat  than  can  pos- 
sibly follow  corn,  cotton,  and  still  more  wneat 
itself  or  other  broadcast  grain.  The  sole  ob- 
jection to  this  preparation  is  the  cost  of  the 
plowing  for  the  pea  seeding;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  often  saved  by  a new  practice  of  which 
I have  recently  learned  something  elsewhere. — 
The  black  pea,  and  also  a dark  red  pea,  will 
lie  upon  the  ground,  or  remain  covered  therein, 
through  winter  without  rotting,  and  will  germi- 
nate and  grow  in  the  spring.  Availing  ol  this 
property,  these  peas  have  been  successfully 
sown  both  late  in  autumn,  (or  early  part  ol  win- 
ter,) with  wheat,  and  in  spring  with  oats.  The 
peas  grow  but  little  until  the  grain  crop  is  re- 
moved, and  then  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  form  a 
good  cover.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
plan  will  always  succeed.  But  it  has  done  well, 


on  a small  scale  of  operations,  for  three  years, 
as  conducted  by  Wm.  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  in  Fair- 
field,  and  for  six  years  on  a larger  scale,  byMaj. 
J.  Littlejohn  in  Union. 

If  it  be  not  desired  to  use  the  broadcast  pea 
crop  to  prepare  for  and  manure  for  wheat — or 
if  it  be  prelerred  to  save  the  crop  for  hay — then 
the  latter  may  be  done,  as  I had  the  benefit  of 
seeing  but  a fi-w  days  ago,  on  the  neighboring 
plantation  of  one  of  your  Society,  the  Hon.  J. 
C.  Calhoun.  The  crop  of  peas  was  mowed  by 
the  scythe;  and  after  lying  a few  hours  in  the 
sun,  and  without  being  turned,  the  vines  were 
put  up  in  high  and  narrow  cocks  around  a stake 
5 or  6 feet  high,  to  stand  until  cured  enough  to 
be  stored  in  the  house.  This  plan  (which,  by 
the  way,  with  smaller  cocks,  is  the  best  mode  I 
have  ever  known  of  curing  all  kinds  of  grass  for 
hay,)  saves  the  trouble  of  turning  the  hay  with 
forks,  and  the  loss  by  such  turning,  causing  the 
dropping  of  the  leaves  and  shedding  the  ripe 
peas,  as  w'ell  as  too  much  sunning  the  hay. — 
The  provender  thus  saved  is  excellent,  and  the 
land  is  left  clean  for  any  succeeding  crop.  In 
this  case,  the  cow  pea  was  the  variety  used,  and 
the  sowing  was  in  May,  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a half  bushels  to  the  acre.* 

A still  moi'e  admirable  plan  of  raising  peas  I 
saw'  on  part  of  the  s me  plantation.  The  seed 
had  been  sown  broadcast  (one  bushel  to  the 
acre)  in  the  corn  land  at  the  last  plowing,  which 
was  in  July.  The  crop  of  corn  w'e  suppose  may 
be  25  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  the  peas  (as  seen 
on  the  26th  of  Sept.)  formed  a thick  and  rank 
cover  of  the  whole  ground. 

I will  now  suggest  the  application  of  what 
appear  to  be  the  advantages  oflered  by  the  pea 
crop,  to  the  increase  of  the  general  improvement 
to  attained  from  rotation,  or  alternate  crop- 
ping. 

The  great  benefits  to  be  attained  from  a pro- 
per system  of  rotation  of  crops,  including  rest 
to  the  land,  or  of  manuring  crops  alternating 
with  the  exhausting,  would  seem  scarcely  to  be 
known  in  South  Carolina,  as  nearly  all  existing 
practice  is  in  opposition  to,  or  disregard  of,  the 
principles  of  rotation.  In  the  lower  and  middle 
districts,  where  cotton  and  corn  a re  the  great  and 
all  important  crops,  and  w'here  there  is  scarcely 
any  broadcast  crops,  there  is  also  scarcely  any- 
thing like  rotation  practised.  In  the  upper  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  mountains,  and  where 
cotton  ceases  to  be  a principal  crop,  and  wheat 
(or  oats)  becomes  so,  there  is  in  use  an  imper- 

’It  was  not  nntil  after  this  communication  had  beea 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  that  I saw  another 
mode  of  harvesting  pea  hay,  which  is  still  more  safo 
than  that  described  above,  though  requiring  more  labor. 
Stack  poles  12  to  15  feet  long,  and  about  4 inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  larger  end,  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
where  wanted.  At  about  4 and  also  8 feet  from  the 
ground,  the  pole  has  an  auger  hole,  2 inches  in  diame- 
ter, bored  through,  and  a strong,  round  stick,  five  feet 
long,  passed  through  each  hole.  The  pea-vines  are 
pulled  up,  or  cut,  when  there  is  no  moisture  remaining 
on  them  frorri  rain  or  dew,  and  after  lying  part  of  a day, 
or  otherwise  immediately  after  being  cut,  (according  to 
weather  and  other  circumstances,)  the  vines  are  stack- 
ed around  the  pole  There  ought  to  be  some  open  rulJ 
bish  on  the  ground  as  a loundation;  but  even  this 
rarely  provided.  The  stack  ought  to  be  5 feet  in  ^ajn-. 
eter,  until  near  the  top,  when  it  is  brought  to  a poinU 
and  a slight  cap  of  straw  put  on,  if  designed  to,  status 
long.  The  sticks  serve  to  admit  atr,  and  to  prevent  too 
much  of  the  weight  of  the  stack  pressing  o»  the  lower 
part.  The  provender  is  thus  well  cur^  and  entirely 
saved.  This  method  was  first  introduced  ifl,  this  neighs, 
borhood  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  SloaH)  who  has  practised  i.t 
successfully  fer  eight  years. 
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lect  Ifind  lit  rotation,  but  wliiuli  i.^  ihe  rnsiill  luit 
of  r .‘asoning  utul  design,  but  ol  neeessily.  For 
ilie  wlieat,  or  oiils,  d 'iiianding  a j)rej)aratory 
cdeansiiig  culture,  vui.s/,  it  raised  lieie  iU  all, 
iolluw  corn.  And  as  wheat  and  oalnare  taken 
off  the  hind  early  in  .siiiuiner,  the  Held  Miiii  have 
rest  Iroiiia  tillage  orexhaustino  cjop  the  remain- 
der of  that  growing  Heanon.  And  if  the  wlieat 
an  I oat  ground  be  not  separate  lioin  the  other 
land  in  tillage,  the  weed.-)  and  natunil  grass, 
•which  rapidly  cover  Ihe  land  alter  the  grain  has 
been  removed,  r/tv/x/.  be  lell  imirrtived,  :ind  thus 
be  permitied  to  die  ujion  and  manure  the  la. id 
^lightly,  before  the  next  .succeeding  year's  croji 
of  corn  shall  begin  again  the  sh  ut  ronn  I ol  ex- 
iituislioti.  Now  whether  the  practice  be  this 
very  simple  and  very  scourging  two  shift  Iota- 
lion— or  of  three  shills,  by  ad.iiiig  a ihird  year 
ot  rest  — or  cd  any  longer  and  still  bi'tier  stie- 
cessions  ol  ciops — the  pe:i  crop  may  be  added 
thereto,  even  without  tiny  other  change,  so  as  t.i 
.serve  admirtibly  well  to  mitigate  the  severity  o 
the  most  cxhaus;ing  course,  or  to  increase  the 
inanuring  elfeets  ol  the  most  lenient  tind  melio- 
rating. 'I'hiis,  in  the  year  of  rest,  il  there  be 
one,  a good  broadcast  jiea  crop  may  be  substi- 
tuted fur  the  le.ss  rich  tii.d  less  den.se  growth  ol' 
weeds  aiul  .scanty  gras.ses.  Alter  rea|)ing  the 
wheal  or  oat  crop,  peas  mtiy  be  immediately 
sown,  if  not  obtained  by  [irevious  sowing  with 
llie  grain,  as  above  relerred  to.  Anil  with  the 
last  jilowing  ol  every  corn  crop,  jiea-s  may  be 
again  sown  broadcast,  and  (il'  succeeding  as 
well  as  this  year  at  Fort  Hill,)  a line  secondary 
crop  obtained  fur  the  single  cost  ol  the  seed  :ind 
the  labor  of  casting  them.  Nor  would  it  be  ne- 
ce.ssary  that  all  the.se  intervening  pea  crops 
should  he  a|  plied  as  manure.  Peihafis  one  of 
them  given  wholly  to  the  land  in  three  or  linir, 
or  even  live  years,  might  sullice  lor  lertilization, 
and  the  irtlier  pea  crop  be  in  part  or  in  whole 
mowed  and  cured,  Ibr  hay  or  winter  forage,  or 
otherwise  consumed  on  the  land  by  latlening 
cattle  and  hogs. 

In  addition  to  the  highly  valuable  manuring 
and  cleansing  ijutiliiies  of  the  jiea  crop,  il  has 
another  important  value  in  any  rotation,  pre- 
sented in  the  duini'e  vj  condUion  which 

itmalce.s  in  land  previously  under  either  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  or  oats.  In  such  change  of  ci  ndi- 
lion  consists,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  benclit 
of  a sy.stem  of  rotation.  On  this  particular 
head  some  remarlcs  and  new  views  will  be  oller- 
ed,  though  i shall  not  discuss  generally  the  am- 
ple subject  ol  the  theory  ol  rotation,  nor  present, 
either  as  approving  or  to  oppose,  any  other  and 
more  generally  received  reasons  for  the  practice 
of  rotation. 

1 deem  that  a change  and  succe.ssion,  or  rota- 
tion ofseveral  dillerent  crojis,  is  benelicial  main- 
ly in  two  modes,  as  follows: 

1st.  IJeeause  one  crop,  by  its  necessary  and 
peculiar  tillage  and  management,  serves  to  pre- 
pare the  land  for  the  reception  of  another  of  dif- 
ierent  kind,  and  requiring  dilfercnt  tillage. — 
Thus,  corn,  cotton  or  tobacco,  all  requiring  af- 
ter tillage,  are  not  hurt,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
improved,  by  being  grown  on  land  loul  with  the 
weeds,  &c.,  or  a jirevious  growth,  and  on  which 
and  with  no  belter  preparation,  vvheat  or  oats 
could  not  thrive.  And  these  crops,  therefore, 
reiptire  to  lollow  either  of  the  former  tillage 
and  cleansing  crops.  By  such  following  ol  ci- 
ther corn,  cotton  or  tobacco,  by  wheat,  oats  or 
rye,  il  is  obvious  that  both  must  faro  belter  than 
to  reverse  the  order,  or  to  let  any  one  ci  op  be 
kejit  for  succe.s.sive  years  on  the  same  held,  or 
to  be  attended  only  with  other  crops  ot  similar 
tillage  and  similar  character  and  habits. 

2d.  The  many  disasters  which  in  so  many 
ways  sometimes  injure  all  cultivated  crops,  1 
suppose  to  be  mainly  caused  by  in.sect.s;  of  which 
many  kinds  of  the  most  injurious  may  be  so 
minute  in  size  as  to  escape  oFservalion.  Now 
every  crop  and  jilanl  has  its  particular  tribes  of 
parasites,  or  depredating  insects  or  animalcules, 
which  if  not  confined  by  their  natural  wants  to 
that  jiarticular  growth,  or  to  its  near  kindred 
plants,  for  sustenance  and  for  shelter,  cannot 


thrive  on  other  ilillerctil  jilants,  and  hi-  slieliered 
111  other  very  diliereiil  euiidiiioiin  of  the  land, 
I'hus,  if  any  one  crop,  and  id  cour.se  one  kind 
ol  coiidiiioii  ol  the  ground,  he  coi,tinu''d  ihroug., 
many  year.s — whcitier  ol  wheal  or  com  or  cot- 
ton—Il  may  be  salely  ililerred  ih.il  the  tribes  of 
de|)redators  of  which  the  .Mr.-slenatice  and  shel- 
ter are  more  luvored  by  .-ticli  crop  and  iislillage, 
will  continue  to  inerea«e  generally  Irmn  year  to 
year,  and  U,  beeoine  more  and  more  desirlielive 
in  their  ravages.  Other  circumstances,  as  of 
wealhi-r,  &.c.,  when  favorable,  will  still  more 
favor  such  iiii.u'ease,  and  if  unfavorable,  w'ill 
obstruct  and  perhaps  c..neeal  the  in jiirv,  still  in- 
llie.led  ho.ievcr,  in  a less  degree.  But  with 
such  vaiialion-;,  and  on  a general  tiverage  ol 
year.s,  erojif)  of  the  like  kind  continued  year 
alter  yci'ii',  and  the  lati.l  kept  in  line  condilion, 
must  serve  to  riu  iler  the  crops  mote  and  more 
disctised  and  unproductive,  even  ihiniah  no  ac- 
tual decrease  of  feitilily  id  the  soil  he  .sullercd. 
Now,  iiistetid  of  tins,  sujiposc  every  yetir,  or 
even  sometimes  oftencr,  there  shall  occur  as 
complete  a change  of  crop  and  ol  condition  of 
the  land,  as  the  interposition  of  a brocideast  and 
dense  cover  of  jicas,  helween  each  two  tillage 
or  grain  cro|)s.  It  is  scarcely  po.ssible  to  con- 
ceive a greater  change;  and  il  is  very  improba- 
ble lliiit  the  myriads  ot  insects  which  h:id  beeti 
sustained  and  kept  increasing  on  any  one  crop, 
whether  ol  corn,  cotton  or  wheat,  ctiti  thiiveor 
even  live  alter  such  great  change  of  circum- 
.slancc.s. 

I shall  not  prcsnme  to  propose  for  this  region 
any  parlienlar  scheme  id  rotation  as  the  best. 
To  decide  such  a <iue.stion  is  tilways  extremely 
dillicult  lor  the  most  experienced  and  cnlighlcn- 
ed  eiillivator,  lor  himsell'and  in  the  jdiiee  of  all 
his  foregone  labors  and  observations.  And  far 
le.ss  (pialilied  would  any  person  he  to  prescribe 
a preei.se  plan  of  rotation,  in  a region  and  for 
circumstances  very  ililfereiii  from  those  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed.  But  if  the  above  gen- 
eral views  are  .sound,  they  may  he  easily  and 
benefteially  applied  to  practice,  and  in  various 
modes.  1 will  merely  add,  that  the  power,  how- 
ever, of  introducing  the  pea  crop  in  so  many 
ways,  and  for  the  several  iliH’erent  produets  of 
peas,  green  food,  liay,  or  manure,  oilers  lacili- 
tics  here  for  rotations  more  perlect  in  operation, 
or  more  in  conformity  with  rea.son  and  theory, 
than  any  known  to  me  in  practice  el.sewhcic. 

In  the  use  of  green  crops  as  a manure,  it  is 
a common  error  of  new  beginners  to  make  the 
attempt  on  poor  land.  The  green  (or  dry)  ma- 
nure crop  for  the  poorest  land,  should  be  merely 
its  own  natunil  growth  of  weeds,  permitted  to 
die  and  lall  and  decay  on  tlu'  ground,  and  this 
to  be  interpo.scd  as  olten  as  may  be  between  the 
tillage  and  exliausiing  crojis.  This  manure  oi' 
weeds,  if  ol  less  amount  and  value  Ilian  an  ar- 
tilicial  manure  crop,  as  peas,  at  least  costs  noth- 
ing for  .seed,  preparation  or  tillage.  To  obtain 
piolitable  retni  ns  from  peas  or  clover,  the  land 
.should  be  able  to  bring  at  least  a moderate 
gniwili.  For  very  nearly  the  same  co.st  ol  . seed 
and  plowing  would  be  incurred  by  having  such 
green  crup.s,  or  eillier  of  two  pieces  of  ground, 
of  which  the  one  would  yield  four  limes  as  much 
growth,  and  consequently  ell'ect  four  times  as 
much  manuring  and  improvement  as  the  other. 

Though  Ihe  jioa  crop  is  very  valuable  lor  dry 
liiragc,  making  indeed  an  e.xcellent  hay,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  grasses  for  hay  should  he 
neglected,  as  they  are  here,  and  which  neglect  is 
a most  de.served  opprobrium  of  the  Agriculture 
of  South  Carolina  in  general.  I will  not  enter 
upon  the  copiousand  important  subject  of  grass 
husbandry  and  its  products,  so  much  needed  in 
this  State,  and  yet  .so  ea.sily  at  command.  One 
particular  crop  and  practice  will  only  be  refer- 
red to,  hecau.se  well  known  to  all  now  present. 
This  is  seen  in  the  meadow  of  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
Esq.,  near  the  village  of  Pendleton.  The 
growth  is  the  Rice  grass,  (Cersia  orizoUcs,) 
which  is  a native  and  a very  productive  and  val- 
uable gra.ss  lor  hay,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney’s meadow  shows,  maybe  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  every  bottom  having  a stream  running 


ihiough,  by  means  of  a very  simple  an.l  > :,eap 
mude  of  irrigaiion.  This  g ass  thrive.-  Ii  t in 
this  .southern  clim.He,  and  may  be  obu-  reil  in 
every  |)ie('C  of  snitahlc  ground  by  merely  • aiis- 
ing  the  stream  to  flow  or  trickle  slowly  n a a the 
.surface,  It  is  nut  relerred  to  as  the  la  ;■  ass 
l'or*cultnre  and  inodticl,  but  as  one  ca.-  : ob* 
liiined,  and  at  small  cxpen.se.  J have  kimu  n it 
in  my  own  wet  meadow  ground  for  ar.s, 
and  highly  ajipreciate  ils  peculiar  jiiuii  ive- 
ne.ss  and  good  qutiliiies  for  hay.  But  1 h not 
learned  how  to  give  it  entire  pos.sessio',  e the 
gioniid,  as  i.s  done  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  no;  is  its 
growth  in  \ irginia  by  :iny  mean.s  eqii:il  m size 
to  that  u liieli  is  seen  in  Boutli  CiU'olina. 

'I’he  management  and  maintenance  o -ood 
meadow  landjl'or  hay,  are  cheaper  than  iho>e  of 
even  the  pooiesi  lane  under  tillage  cicps;  and 
Ihe  net  piinlucl  oi  hay  is  not  suniassed  by  -my 
hut  the  r ichest  ol'  tillage  crops.  'Yet  no  t.dof 
agiicultural  product,  essentially  nece.-sa,  for 
oitliuary  eorisuniption,  is  so  much  negh  cii  d. — 
lJuridieds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  ev  .\  vear 
paid  for  New  England  hay,  imported  into 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  consumed  ;'i  lo- 
calities where  the  greatest  labor  of  the  e hiva- 
tonsare  employed  to  keep  down  the  exniirrant 
growth  ol  i.'ra.ss.  And  in  these  same  loea lilies, 
which  ate  peculiarly  and  admirably  sui'<  for 
]jiolitable  dairy  and  other  live  stock  piooucts, 
all  such  products  are  scarce,  mean  and  at  very 
high  prices. 

These  latter  ob.servations  apply  much  nn  le  to 
the  sea  boiird  than  to  thi.s  region.  But  there  is 
very  little  more  attention  paid  here  to  gi;.  ■ hus- 
bandly; and  if  the  scarcity  of  jirodui  ts  be  less 
than  ill  ;md  near  the  cities  on  the  sea  boai..!,  it  is 
utily  because  iliere  is  less  demand  for  theiu,  and 
less  consumption  to  [iroduce  scarcity. 

Mo.st  planters  do  not  feel  the  nece.ssiiy,  nor 
understand  the  propriety,  ol  working  tia}  crops, 
because,  as  they  say,  ibcy  now  make  eti:  ugh 
long  forage  for  their  stock,  and  if  they  were  to 
make  hay,  they  would  have  no  market  lui  it. — 
flay  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  all  I'rom  mdinary 
jilanlations;  and  in  no  cases  except  of  excessive 
and  dispiopui tinned  production,  owing  to  very 
extensive  and  rich  meadow  grounds,  or  ui  great 
demand  and  high  price  for  hay,  as  in  the  ir  igh- 
borhood  of  towns,  together  with  ilie  lacil.iy  of 
obtaining  jmrehased  manures  in  return.  In  or- 
dinary ca.ses  the  planter  who  makes  liay  will  be 
himself  the  most  profitable  consumer  oi  i:,  if 
using  il  properly.  And,  perhaps,  those  who 
think  that  they  have  and  con.sume  enougii  linage 
lor  Iheir  slock,  Irom  their  present  corn  luilder 
tind  other  oflal  of  grain  crojis,  might  find  it  still 
better  to  add  iliereto  lliehay  Irom  a lew  aciesof 
meadow.  But  even  if  there  be  no  deficit luy  of 
food  rcipiiriiig  such  addition,  and  there  vvcie  50 
acies  ol  good  meadow  added  to  a plantation  of 
500  acres  of  arable  land,  all  this  new  product  of 
glass  might  be  profitably  rea|)cd  and  consumed 
on  tlie  plantation.  And  before  increasing  the 
stock  products  by  the  use  of  these  new  re.sources 
for  feeding  and  latteninganimals,  an  eaiiii  i and 
mo.st  advantageous  use  may  be  made  of  b y by 
every  planter, and  to  a large  amount,  by  substi- 
tuting it  for  the  corn  fodder  wkich  is  now  uni- 
verstilly  gathered,  and  which  laborious  and  in- 
jurious process  might  tlien  be  dispensed  wiili  al- 
together. 1 am  sensible  that  my  thus  denounc- 
ing a practice  which  is  almost  universally  ap- 
iroveii  and  in  use,  and  in  my  own  country  no 
e.ss  than  yours,  will  appear  to  many  as  ;in  ag- 
ricultural heresy,  not  only  unsustained  by  plau- 
sibility, but  even  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Vet  I 
am  well  assured,  and  by  experience  as  well  as 
by  theory  and  reasoning,  that  the  gathering  of 
green  corn  blades,  or  cutting  off  the  tops,  lor 
loildcr,  is  alway.s  injurious  to  the  grain;  and 
I hat  the  lo.ss  in  the  value  of  the  grain  added  to 
the  co.st  of  labor,  and  risk  of  securing  the  crops 
of  fodder,  together  greatly  exceed  the  whole 
value  of  the  fodder  usually  saved.  It  would 
perhaps  require  more  time  and  space  tl»«n  all 
these  remarks  should  occupy,  for  me  to  present 
to  you  at  full  length  all  ihe  grounds  for  this  opin- 
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ion;  M i,  therefore,  I will  add  hut  a few  rcinark.s 
to  tl.  issertioti  of  the  general  proposition. 

In  , )iir  own  neighborhood,  gcnellemen,  I 
have  .11 1 pre.sented  to  me  a new  evidence  •f  the 
trui.  • f iny  views  in  this  respect.  In  observing 
the  t.  )vel  process  of  making  sugar  from  corti- 
stalk.i,  as  conducted  on  a small  scale  by  Major 
Gcfi,-’.-  Seaborn,  I noticed  the  obviously  mucli 
larg  r quantity  of  saccharine  juice,  and  its 
great,  r concentration,  or  degree  of  sweetness, 
in  lb  ■ .alks  from  which  the  ears  hadbeen  taken 
offals  lon  as  they  had  shot  out,  compared  to 
those  . hich  had  been  permitted  to  form  grain. 
Thi.i  difference,  it  is  manifest,  is  owing  to  the 
grean  r part  of  the  sugar,  in  the  latter  cause,  and 
as  i!-uire  designs  always,  having  passed  into 
the  gram,  and  where  it  is  converted  to  .staicli. — 
An  t is  alone  would  show  that  the  saccliarinc 
juice  ■if  the  stalk  is  needed  to  form  and  perfi-ct 
ifie  grain.  But  where  the  ears  have  remained 
to  grow,  and  at  the  latest  time  of  growtli  of  ihc 
corn  forgathering  fodder,  (the  leaves  .still  being 
mosily  green, j and  the  grain  firm  and  almo.'q 
hard,  there  will  be  yet  remaining  in  the  pith  of 
the  stalk  a large  quantity  of  saccharine  juice. 
Every  particle  of  the  juice  is  destined  to  the  bet- 
ter fiilingof  the  grain,  and  will  be  so  u.scd  if  the 
life  of  he  plant  is  not  cut  short.  But,  when  in 
this  state,  (nay,  often  much  eailicr  than  at  this 
period  of  growth,)  the  leaves  are  stript,  and  the 
top  cut,  the  plant  immediately  dic.s,  and  all  sub- 
•sequent  conversion  of  the  sugar  then  in  the 
stalk  to  grain  is  effectually  prevented.  'I'he 
grain  of  such  corn  is  more  or  Ic.ss  stirivelled, 
andLghter  by  several  pounds  in  the  bushel  than 
tlie  grain  from  which  the  lod  er  has  not  been 
removed.  As  long  as  a blade  is  green,  it  is  act- 
ing to  sustain  the  life  of  the  plant  and  to  help 
to  increase  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  grain. 

But,  putting  aside  this  great  and  all  impor- 
tant objection  to  the  usual  mole  of  saving  fod- 
der, mere  are  other  conditions  which  alone 
ought  to  .serve  to  induce  the  substitution  of  hay, 
whenever  it  is  practicable.  Perhaps  not  one  of 
you,  gentlemen,  has  ever  taken  account  of  all 
the  labor  and  coot  of  securing  a crop  of  corn 
fodder,  and  comparing  it  with  the  value  of  the 
crop  so  .secured.  JNeitherhave  I.  But  if  such 
e-stiinates  were  made  accurately,  and  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  present  a fair  average  of  crops 
and  of  sea-sons,  I think  it  v/ould  be  found  that 
the  general  cost  would  not  fall  much  short  of 
the  product,  and  perhaps  might  exceed  the 
whole  returns.  Besides  the  necessary  labor  in 
good  com  and  in  good  weather,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  hay-making,  there  is  great  risk  of 
a spell  of  rainy  weather  occurring  during  the 
6>ca.son  (mostly  in  September)  for  this  harve.si; 
and  every  rain  causes  much  trouble,  and  much 
rain  produces  great  and  inevitable  loss  of  the 
partially  cured  fodder.  Again— this  is  precise- 
ly the  .season  most  dangerous  to  health  wherev- 
er malaria  is  at  all  to  Be  leared,  and  no  kind  of 
plantation  labor  is  so  likely  to  affect  health  in- 
juriously, as  the  gathering  andsecaring  of  fod- 
der. Even  in  fine,  clear  weather,  the  high  and 
rank  grass  (or  peas)  among  the  com,  and  the 
com  blades,  are  wet  with  dew,  early  in  the  day, 
and  again  before  night,  and  the  laborers  are 
thus  necessarily  made  wet.  And  the  crispness 
of  the  cured  (and  sun-burnt)  fodder,  often  for- 
bids its  being  handled  in  the  day  time,  and  re- 
quire.s  the  night  air  to  prevent  great  loss  in  the 
moving  and  stacking.  This  makes  much  of 
the  work  nece.ssary  to  be  performed  at  night, 
and  which  is  an  injurious  or  hazardous  expo- 
sure of  the  laborers,  both  because  of  the  night 
air,  and  the  dew  deposited  on  the  high  gra.ss. — 
If  any  one  acemstomed  to  and  contented  with 
this  slow  and  tedious  and  altogether  unintere.st- 
ing  portion  of  plantation  labor,  could  but  once 
compare  it  experimentally  with  the  rapid,  safe, 
enlivening  and  delightful  operations  of  hay 
making,  his  sensations  would  as  strongly  urge 
the  substitution  of  the  former  by  the  latter,  as 
ought  to  be  done  by  sound  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss  Edmund  Ruffin. 

PendleUm^  fiepteraberfiB,  1843. 


TIIO.MA.S  Al'M.KCK’rt  I'KOl'O.smON. 
fi'or  « preniium  of  J'la'.c  to  heovuirded  to  thn  Plan- 
ter viho  raises  the  most  Cot  Lon  on  a given  piece  oj 
hind. 

'I'o  the  Kditors  of  the  Concordia  InleUigenr.er ; 

Gkni'i.kmrn — 1 make  this  pru[)o.siii(m  with 
inucli  difli'lciice,  being  but  a young  planter  — 
bill,  I can  safely  say,  one  anxious  to  irnpiove  and. 
Learn.  1 have  .sought  every  means  of  acquiring 
information,  and  particularly,  by  con ver.sation 
with  cxpei  iencerl  [/lariters.  1 have  vi  .iied  matiy 
[dantaiions  noted  for  being  \^ell  managed;  anrl 
the  conclusion  1 have  Come  to,  is,  that  there  are 
lew,  very  few,  planters,  vt  ho>e  sy.stem  and  prac- 
tice could  not  be  very  materially  improved 

U{)rjn. 

'I’o  convince  all  of  thi.s,  let  those  who  think 
ihcirsystem  already  perfect,  and  that  th<  ir  rnan- 
iigcmerit  of  the  cotton  crop  is  the  be.st  iind  mo.st 
prrjfitablc,  and  who  have  corifidenre  in  its  re- 
Mjlts,  join  me  in  w hat  I have  to  [uopo.se. 

Many,  I pre.sume,  of  tho.se  jnesent,  have  cith- 
er S’/eii  or  h -ard  id  the  communication  made  to 
the  Albany  “Cultivator,”  in  December  last,  by 
Dr.  Cl  ) lid,  (d  Alabama.  Dr.  Cloud  state.^,  that 
by  pursuing  a |jroj;er  system  of  rotations  of 
cro|jS,  by  a careful  .selection  of  his  seed,  by  ma- 
nuring high,  an]  by  giving  additional  distance 
to  the  fdani,  he  was  enabled  to  gather  5,9.dy  lbs. 
per  acre,  of  seed  cotton,  'i’his,  all  will  say,  is 
an  cnormoii ; yield — and  mo.st  a.ssurcdly  it  is  so. 
Yet  I,  for  one,  have  little  doubt  but  it  can  be 
reachcil  here — not,  howe  er,  without  making 
the  attempt.  Although  1 fear  that  l .-hall  never 
be  able  to  reach  so  high  a maik,  1 will  never 
re.st  s.ati-(te'l  until  1 have  come  a.snearltas  1 
can. 

If  we  could,  upon  our  hill  lands,  produce 
even  y,0()y  lbs  per  acie,  by  adopting  a reasona- 
bly imjuoVing  .system,  and  by  alrnostany  extent 
of  manuring,  would  we  not  be  immensely  bene- 
fitted?  How  many  planters,  cultivating  hill 
lands,  gather  over  700  lbs  per  acre?  Not  many. 
And  yet,  to  do  even  this,  requi.es  incc.s.sant  hard 
work  from  New'  Year’s-day  until  Christnia.s. — 
'I'hc  difference  between  plowing,  planting, 
tending  and  picking  over,  say  3iKJ  acres,  and  100 
is  very  great,  and  would  allow  of  much  labor 
being  bestowed  in  making  and  applying  manure, 
and  in  extra-deep  plowing.  Nor  need  1 de- 
■scant  upon  the  comfort,  and  advantage  to  the 
planter,  of  being  able  to  jilant  and  tend  as  much 
ground  with  one  half  of  his  hands,  as  the  wtiole 
of  them  can  pick  clean  by  Christmas — leaving 
him  the  other  half  of  his  force  lor  the  rest  of  the 
work  nece.ssary  on  a farm — including,  ofeourse, 
under  such  a system,  manure-making. 

How  it  would  astonish  the  farmersi  in  my  na- 
tive country,  lo  lie  told,  that  at  this  late  day  of 
agricultural  improvement,  their  brethren  in  ev- 
ery part  of  America,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  travelled  and  enlightened  Southern  planters, 
it  required  a lengthy  argument  to  prove  to  them 
the  value  of  deep  plowing  and  a mndant  ma- 
nuring! 

Soon  after  reading  J3r.  Cloud’s  communica- 
tion, last  Spring,  I had  a piece  of  tolerably  good 
hill  land,  containing  three  acres,  three  rods  and 
thirty-five  pole.s,  cleared  of  the  previous  year’s 
trash — some  yoo  bushels  of  manure  per  acre 
added,  consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  cow- 
pen,  partly  decayed  cotton  seed  and  so  on.  This 
I scattered  broad-ca-st,  then  threw  up  ridges, 
which  average  from  centre  to  centre  5 feet  four 
inches,  were  then  harrowed  down  by  running  a 
heavy  harrow  lengthwise  of  the  ridge.  Here  I 
planted  some  very  superior  Gulf-hill  seed,  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr,  Compton,  Sen.,  near  Rod- 
ney, The  seed  I first  dampenerl  pretty  well 
with  brine,  and  then  rolled  in  dry' ashes — drop- 
ping some  ten  or  fifteen  .seeds  at  about  every 
inches,  which  were  afterwards  thinned  out  to  a 
single  plant. 

1 am  not  certain  of  the  amount  of  labor  bc- 
.stowed  upon  this  piece  of  ground— the  tending 
the  same  a.s  that  given  to  the  rest  of  the  crop; 
further  than  that  my  overseer,  Mr.  Ventris.s,  has 
repeatedly  said  to  me,  that  he  had  not  one  half 
the  trouble  with  the  grass  on  that  piece,  that  he 


had  witli  any  oilier  part  of  the  [danlation— “that 
the  grass  did  not  trouble  him  there.”  I rather 
ihirik  that  it  did  trouble  some  of  us  this  year  ! 
'i’his  was,  of  course,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deeji 
ploughing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  from  the  (scant)  four  acres 
of  groniifl,  Mr.  Ventri.ss  a.ssures  me,  that  he  has 
alr-  ady  picked  7, 3^.5  lbs  of  superior  .sec.l  cotton 
— and  that  there  is  yet  cotti  n enough  ipcn,  and 
to  open,  to  yield  over  2,000  lbs  more.  I know 
that  he  ha.s  been  very  jiarticular  both  in  picking 
and  weighing,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
his  report  to  be  correct. 

Now'  here  we  have,  tm  a first  hurried  experi- 
ment, 'I,.'52.7  lbs  of  .seed  cotton  from  (scant)  four 
a'  res  of  ground— or,  allowing  1,3:50  lbs  to  make 
a bale,  (and  as  it  is  a very  fine  article,  I think  it 
afair  allowance,)  we  have  seven  bales  of  gin- 
ned cotton  ! 

I leave  it  to  yourselves  lo  draw  your  ow  n con- 
clusions, a.s  to  the  amount  of  time,  labor  and 
manure  that  one  hand  could  very  easily  aflbrd 
to  be ‘do  w ujion  .such  a small  tract  oflaiul,  to 
produce  such  arc.siilt!  It  icquired  at  h ast  12 
acres  of  the  same  land  immediately  adjoining, 
treated,  planted  and  tended  in  the  usual  way,  to 
yield  as  much  cotton— and  the  staple  is,  to  my 
eye  not  neatly  a.s  good. 

What  I have  to  propose,  gentlemen,  is  thi.s; 
Let  all  who  arc  willing  to  jiut  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment, a rotation  of  crops,  deep  plowitig,  a 
sufTiciencyof  manure,  choice  .seed,  and  addition- 
al dislance  to  the  plant,  give  in  their  riame.s,  and 
pay  over  five  dollars  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Ho- 
ciety,  (Adams  Co.  Agricultural  friocicty,)  the 
whole  sum  thus  paid,  to  be,  by  him,  and  the 
Pre.sident,  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a pieceof 
silver  plate,  which  they  shallaward  to  the  plan- 
ter, .so  subscribing,  who  shall  during  the  next 
.season,  give  the  rieee.ssary  pioof  that  he  ha.s 
picked  and  ginned  thcgreate.st  quaiitiiy  of  good 
clean  cotton,  from  five  acres  ofland,  planted  and 
tended  in  such  manner  a.s  he  may  liavc  seen  fit 
— tendering  along  with  such  proof,  a clear 
statement  of  the  entire  process  in  writing,  w'hich 
each  competitor  binds  him.self  to  do  when  he  en- 
leis  for  the  sweepstake.s.  I'he  jmoof  requisite 
may  be  determined  upon  by  a majority  of  those 
agreeing  to  compete.  Tho.se  wishing  to  be- 
come competitors  may  cither  addrc.ss  W.  J.  Mi- 
nor, Esq.,  Pre.sident  of  the  Adams  Co.  Agricul- 
tural Society;  Wm.  J.  f'crgu.son.  Esq.,  Treasu- 
rer, or  mvseli;  either  through  the  columns  of  the 
South  Western  Earnocr,  at  Raymond,  or  by  mail 
post-paid.  I have  already  fair  assurance  that 
thepur.se  will  amount  lo  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  w'e 
may  not  have  fifty  entries, 

November  18,  1813, 


IiKCKiP'r  FOR  CuiiiNo  Ham.s. — Wc  have  been 
handed  the  following  receipt  fbr  curing  hams 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  this 
city;  thesaleratus  is  at  lca.stnewto  us,  and  we 
therefore  publish  it,  although  it  may  not  be  a 
new  ingredient  in  the  receipt  to  others.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, where  large  quantities  of  hams  are  an- 
nually cured,  pepper,  allspice,  do vc.s,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  and  other  little  ingredients  arc  usu- 
ally added;  but  to  the  receipt. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  cask  with  coarse 
salt,  lay  on  the  hams  with  the  smooth  or  skin 
side  down,  sprinkle  over  fine  .salt,  then  another 
layer  of  ham.s,  and  so  continue  until  the  cask  is 
full.  This  ought  to  be  of  the  larger  kind.  A 
cask  holding  fid  gallons  is  small  enough,  and  it 
would  be  belter  if  it  held  120  gallon.s.  Make  a 
brine  in  the  following  proporlioii.s;  fi  gallons 
water,  0 Ib.s.  salt,  d lbs.  brown  sugar,  3 ux.  salt- 
petre, 1 oz.  salcratus.  Scald  and  scum,  and 
when  cold  pour  the  brine  into  the  cask  until  the 
hams  are  completely  covered.  'I’he  hams 
should  remain  m this  pickle  at  least  three 
months,  and  a little  longer  time  would  do  them 
no  harm. — American  Fanner. 

Rf.CIPE  for  MAKING  CiSTKRN  CkMEN'C. 

Ashes  two  parts,  three  parts  clay,  one  part  sand, 
mixed  with  oil,  will  make  a cement  as  hard  as 
marble,  and  impenetrable  by  water  forever. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

Very  important  to  farmers. 

.A  new  edition  improved  and  greatly  enlarged^  of 
the  Bovimet  Manure  Method,  secured  by  United 
States  letters  patent. 

Agrjcolturists,  although  you  have  lavora- 
bly  received  the  first  edition  of  my  method,  and 
though,  as  it  appears  from  numerous  testimo- 
nials in  the  agricultural  papers,  it  has  given  sat- 
isfactory results,  I have  nevertheless  seen  that 
the  first  edition  was  too  incomplete,  and  that  from 
the  numerous  questions  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  subscribers,  I have,  like  them, 
felt  the  want  of  a commentary  upon  the  instruc- 
tions, and  clear  and  precise  explanations  upon 
various  points  of  the  application  of  the  sy.stem, 
so  that  it  may  be  better  comppehended  and  more 
easily  put  into  practice. 

I have  written  a new  work  which  is  more 
complete,  and  which,  I hope,  will  meet  with 
their  approbation. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
this  new  edition;  nevertheless,  I think  that  I 
can  give  the  assurance  that,  in  this  work,  the 
system  is  .so  improved,  and  its  application  ren- 
dered so  easy,  that  the  least  intelligent  farmer,  if 
faithfully  conforming  to  the  prescriptions  and 
instructions  therein  contain^,  cannot  fail  of 
success  in  his  operations. 

This  work  resting  upon  facts  and  practical 
results,  which  are  conscientiously  reported,  is 
nresented  to  you  with  confidence.  Try  and 
judge. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  contains  the  method  in  all  its  simplicity. 

The  second  contains  explanations  and  analyt- 
ical developments  of  the  system ; instructions 
upon  its  application;  some  new  processes  ; so- 
lution of  manure  questions  of  high  importance; 
and  lastly,  supplementary  articles  consequent 
upon  the  system. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  new  edition,  I 
will  cite  part  of  its  contents.  The  first  part  of 
the  method  contains — 

1st.  Two  difierent  processes,  by  means  of 
which  any  one  can  cause,  in  a few  days,  the  de- 
composition of  all  straw  and  green  or  dry  vege- 
tables, and  their  conversion  into  a rich,  unctu- 
ous and  durable  manure. 

2nd.  Two  processes,  one  by  high  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  other  by  moderated  fermentation, 
by  means  of  which  any  one  can  reduce  all  kinds 
of  turfy  or  swampy  matter  into  a rich  vegetable 
compost  or  mold. 

3rd.  A process,  without  fermentation,  to  re- 
duce all  kinds  ot  swampy  matter,  pond  mud, 
slime  from  rivers  or  the  sea  shore,  street  mud, 
black  earth  from  the  woods,  &c.,  into  a superior 
mineral  compost. 

4th.  Two  processes  for  preparing  compost 
with  earth. 

5th.  The  means  to  augment  and  ameliorate 
manure  heaps. 

6th.  The  means  to  prepare  “purin,”  a feitiliz- 
ing  liquid  for  irrigation. 

7th.  The  employment  of  dregs  or  lees,  resi- 
dues of  manufactories. 

8th.  A process  for  reviving  the  heat  under 
garden  beds,  without  changing  the  litter. 

These  various  operations  are  represented  by 
nine  designs,  each  occupying  its  respective 
place  in  the  work. 

Second  Part — First  Section. 

1st.  Vegetables  compared  with  animal  ma- 
nure. 

2d.  Four  principal  advantages  of  the  Bom- 
mer  manure  over  that  of  cattle. 

3d.  A dissertation  upon  fermentation,  the 
gravest  question  upon  the  subject  ot  manure. 

4th.  Opinion  of  authors  upon  the  question, 
“Should  manures  be  fermented  or  not?” 

5th.  My  opinion  upon  the  question, 
fith.  Appropriation  of  my  manure  to  differ- 
ent earths. 

7tb.  Appropriation  of  my  manure  to  various 
plants, 

8tb.  Solution  of  the  problem  put  by  Payen, 
fbe  celebyat^d  chemist.  He  says  “that  the  art 
6>f  Hiaourcs  in  the  avoidance  of  the  too 


great  solubility  of  materials  which  decompose 
too  easily,  and  to  render  soluble  those  which  de- 
compose with  too  much  difficulty.” 

9th.  The  nourishment  of  plants,  and  of  what 
they  are  composed. 

lOlh.  Vegetable  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
mutation of  a dead  into  a living  vegetable. 

11th,  Economy — how  to  cause  it. 

Second  Section. 

1st.  Four  different  qualities  of  saturated  wa- 
ter. 

2d.  The  disposal  of  the  place  of  operations  in 
difierent  ways. 

3d,  Ley  ingredients;  means  of  procuring  them 
without  expense;  their  fertilizing  value. 

4th;  Retrenchment  of  three  ingredients  which 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  ley. 

5th.  Employment  of  ground  bones,  horn  shav- 
ings, saw  Qust,  ground  charcoal,  blood  and  oth- 
er residues  of  butcheries  and  salting  establish- 
ments. 

6th.  Table  for  reduction  or  augmentation  of 
the  ley  Ingredients,  .so  as  to  appropriate  the  ma- 
nure to  the  soil  and  plants. 

7ih.  Variations  ot  the  quantity  of  the  ley  in- 
gredients, according  to  the  size  of  the  heap. 

8th.  The  least  and  greatest  quantity  of  matc- 
1 ials  which  can  be  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  Bomrner  manure. 

9th.  Virtue  of  the  ley — what  it  is. 

10th.  A simple  process  to  render  manure  as 
short  as  you  wish. 

11th.  How  to  reduce  leaves  to  manure. 

12th.  Reasons  why  the  heap  ought  to  be  cov- 
ered with  straw'  or  hay,  and  not  with  solid  or 
compost  materials. 

Section  Third. 

1st.  Proportion  to  observe  in  the  mixtures  of 
turfy  or  swampy  materials  with  vegetables,  and 
why. 

The  most  favorable  season  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  composts  after  this  method. 

3d.  Is  it  advantageous  to  use  composts  in  a 
fresh  state? 

4tli.  Regulations  to  observe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  composts. 

5th.  European  composts  compared,  or  mould 
compared  with  mine. 

6th.  Poudrette  compared  with  my  composts. 
7th.  Means  considerably  fo  augment  the  ma- 
nures of  a farm. 

8th.  Immense  advantages  of  the  employment 
of  human  excrements  and  animal  dejections. 

9th.  Efiect  of  watering  with  “purin”  or  ma- 
nure liquor,  urionus,  puirified  water,  compared 
to  that  of  my  mineral  or  earth  composts. 

10th.  Liquid  manures  compared  with  my 
composts. 

11th.  Enumeration  of  24  principal  advanta- 
ges of  this  method. 

Section  Four — Supplementary  Articles. 
1st.  Analyses  of  earths;  simple  measures  to 
detect  the  nature  of  earths  without  the  aid  of 
chemistry. 

2 I.  Aclvantage  resulting  from  this  analysis. 
3d.  Interest  which  every  one  has  in  knowing 
the  nature  of  his  lands. 

4th.  Means  to  detect  marl. 

5th.  Division  of  manures;  mode  in  use  com- 
pared with  that  which  I propose. 

7th.  This  method  is  already  in  use  on  a great 
many  farms;  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  it. 

The  matter  of  the  new  edition  occupies  about 
100  pages;  it  will  be  hence.'brth  furnished  to 
subscribers  instead  of  the  abridged  method, 
which  contained  but  20  pages.  Iffie  price  of 
the  patent  right  is  definitely  fixed  as  follows: 
Farm  with  garden,  not  over  2tl  acres,  $ 6 

“ “ “ 100  “ 10 

“ “ “ 200  “ 16 

“ “ “ 300  “ 18 

“ “ “ 400  “ 20 

Over  400  acres  in  any  one  farm,  25 

The  method  cannot  be  taken  for  only  a por- 
tion of  a farm,  and  every  subscriber  is  required 
to  declare  the  whole  extent  of  his  arable  land. 

By  the  necessary  documents  recorded  in  the 


Patent  Office,  the  right  for  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  is  held  by  Abbett  <f.  Co.,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Slates, 
viz:  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  by  Geo.  B.mrner, 
of  New  York,  who  keeps  his  office  at  75  Green- 
wich street.  Farmers  living  in  the  Northern 
States  w'ho  desire  to  buy  the  true  method  are  in- 
vited to  send  to  mj'  office  or  my  agent.  The 
only  agents  established  by  me,  and  who  are  au- 
thorized to  sell  my  patented  method,  are  Messr.''. 
Eli  Bariut,  at  VVestville,  Connecticut,  general 
agent  for  the  New  England  States,  and  H.  D. 
Robinson  at  New  Brunswick, New  Jersey,  prin- 
cipal agent  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

All  agents  hereafter  appointed  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  ot  the  respective 
counties  and  Slates.  Principal  agents  who  may 
appoint  sub-agents  are  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  agricultural  public  through  the  pre.ss. — 
Whenever  this  announcement  is  not  made,  the 
farmer  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  be  duped 
by  counterle iters,  (who  have  already  arrived.) 
and  who  will  not  tail  to  ofier  them  false  metli- 
ods  for  their  good  money. 

To  facilitate  the  circulation  of  my  method,  a 
register  is  opened  with  each  postmaster,  where 
farmers,  wffio  have  the  intention  to  buy  it,  can 
subscribe.  These  postmasters  will  address 
every  month  a list  of  subscribers  to  my  office, 
or  to  my  principal  agents  in  the  respective 
States.  The  postmasters  will  receive,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month,  instructions  lor  their 
guidance  under  ihe  circumstances. 

Every  subscriber  wffio,  having  paid  the  price, 
should  not  receive  the  method  in  due  lime,  will 
please  notify  me  of  the  delay,  (at  75  Greenwich 
street,  N.  Y.,)  when  it  will  be  immediately  at- 
tended to. 

Farmers,  take  notice  that  Mr.  Heermance,  of 
Kinderhook,  is  not  my  agent. 

In  order  to  urevent  the  frauds  and  to  counter- 
act the  manoeuvres  of  some  rapacious  indivi- 
duals, always  ready  to  invade  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, I will  serve  them  up  to  the  agricultural  pub- 
lic as  they  present  themselves;  and  in  this,  I 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  press,  who  are 
also  interested  in  denouncing  to  the  public  those 
who  meditate  injustice  to  them. 

Finally,  it  should  be  known  that  all  copies 
of  the  method  for  the  northern  and  eastern 
States  are  signed  and  sealed  by  myself,  and 
those  ot  the  southern  and  western  Stales  by 
Abbett  & Co.;  that  any  method  embodying  our 
instructions,  which  should  be  circulated  under 
any  other  name,  will  be  considered  as  false  and 
counterfeit,  and  that  those  who  make  use  of  it 
will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

Those  who  desire  to  buy  the  right  for  a State, 
or  for  one  or  two  counties  within  my  limits, 
can  address  me  at  my  office,  or  my  principal 
agents  in  the  difierent  States. 

All  editors  of  newspapers  who  have  more 
than  400  farmer  subscribers,  by  inserting  the 
present  article  entire,  and  accompanying  it  by  a 
small  editorial  anicle,  shall  have  a right  with  a 
copy  of  the  method,  to  its  fullest  extent,  with 
the  privilege  of  ceding  the  right  to  any  of  his 
friends,  if  he  should  not  himself  be  a farmer. — 
To  be  entitled  to  the  above  privilege,  he  will 
address  to  my  office  the  journal  which  contains 
the  insertion  in  question,  and  the  method  will  be 
immediately  forwarded.  If  the  editor  intend  to 
cede  his  method  to  another  person,  he  should  in- 
form me,  post  paid,  and  send  me  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  person  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
cede  it.  Geo.  Bommer. 


The  starch  factory  in  Mercer  manufactured 
about  140,000  pounds  of  an  excellent  quality 
last  winter,  grinding  about  16,000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. We  learn  that  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  grind  24,000  bushels  of  potatoes  the 
coming  winter,  which  will  produce  more  than 
240,000  pounds  of  starch.  They  sell  the  com- 
modity in  Boston  for  about  $4  per  hundred. 
This  starch  is  used  by  the  New  England  manu- 
facturers for  bleaching,  in  preference  to  that  im- 
ported from  Poland. — Stockbndge  Visitor. 
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From  the  Southern  Shield. 

B.A.RBOUH  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Barbour  county,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
22d  of  November,  in  the  Baptist  church ; the 
President,  Col.  McDonald,  in  the  cliair.  An 
eloquent  and  interesting  addres.s,  aboundin?  in 
valuable  agricultural  inlormation,  was  deliver- 
ed by  Col.  John  L.  Hunter.  At  the  request  ol 
the  President,  the  chair  was  then  taken  by  Gen. 
Shorter,  and  Col.  McDonald  read  the  lollowing 
^ report: 

T’o  Mem  ers  of  the  B irbour  County  Agricultural 
Society  : 

Gentlemen  : -On  the  first  of  April  last,  I re- 
ceived through  the  Po.sl  Ofiice,  Irom  the  Hon. 
D.  H.  Lewis,  Me  liber  of  Congress  from  this 
district,  the  following  seeds,  directed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Barbour  county  Agricultural  So- 
ciety : 

The  English  Dwarf  Pea,  Tobacco  Seed,  from 
Trinidad,  the  Alverado  Wheat,  the  Blue  Stem 
Wheat,  and  the  Potatoe  Oat.  Owing  to  the 
small  quantity  ol  each  kind  of  seed,  and  there 
being  no  meeting  of  the  Society  until  June,  I 
determined  that  the  object  of  the  donor  would 
be  more  certainly  carried  out  by  sowing  the 
seed  and  turning  over  the  amount  gathered  to 
the  Society,  than  by  keeping  them  until  a meet- 
ing took  place  anddividingthem.  Consequent- 
ly on  the  first  day  of  April  I carefully  sowed 
them  in  my  garden  in  drills.  I had  some  fears 
at  the  time,  that  the  wheat  might  be  injured  by 
the  frost,  owing  to  its  being  sowed  so  late  in  the 
season,  but  as  I might  succeed  in  raising  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  for  each  member,  1 
thought  it  best  to  risk  the  sowing. 

The  following  is  the  result:  The  peas  came 
up,  but  owing  to  their  having  been  sowed  late 
and  a spell  of  dry  weather  about  that  time,  they 
failed;  the  tobacco  sowed  never  came  up;  the 
Alverado  and  the  Blue  Stem  Wheat,  and  the 
oats,  all  came  up  quickly  and  grew  ofi  finely, 
and  for  a time  promised  to  do  well ; both  kinds 
of  Wheat  were  attacked  with  rust  so  severely, 
that  I was  enabled  to  save  but  a very  small 
quantity  of  seed. 

I succeeded  much  better  with  the  oats ; they 
came  to  maturity.  I was  enabled  to  save  a suf- 
ficiency of  seed  to  furnish  each  member  of  the 
Society  with  seed  from  the  Potatoe  Oats  sowed, 
.sufficient  to  secure  seed.  I consider  the  Potatoe 
Oat  a valuable  grain;  they  are  said  to  weigh 
forty-five  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  from  the 
rapid  growth  and  fine  straw,  I am  of  opinion  they 
will  do  well  in  our  climate  and  soil.  The  Oats 
and  Wheat  saved  for  the  use  of  the  Society  I 
now  present.  Alexa.vder  McDonald. 

The  Report  was  on  motion  unanimously  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Col.  McDonald,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Barbour 
county  Agricultural  Society  are  due  to  the  Hon. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  for  his  kindness  and  attention 
to  the  Society  in  furnishing  it  with  different 
kinds  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds. 

Col.  McDonald  then  offered  the  lollowing 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Barbour  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  ol  Maj. 
W.  H.  Snipes,  1st  Vice  President,  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  rnost  active,  useful  and  valuable  members; 
and  this  community  a citizen  who  enjoyed  its 
confidence,  and  who  was  universally  esteemed 
by  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Hunter,  the  resolution  was 
directed  to  he  communicated  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

The  President  having  resumed  the  chair,  sug- 
gested to  the  Society  the  propriety  of  electing 
delegates  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Tuscaloosa. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Hunter,  Gen.  Shorter,  Mr. 
W . B.  Moore,  and  Dr.  DuBose,  were  appoint- 
«d  a committee  to  nominate  delegates. 

The  committee  reported  the  names  of  Judge 

S.  Williams,  Col.  A.  McDonald,  Col,  John  L. 


Hunter,  Col.  John  Gill  Shorter,  and  John  A. 
Calhoun,  Esq. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  DuBi)se,  a committee  was 
appointed  by  the  chair,  to  distribute  the  seeds 
alluded  to  in  the  report.  The  chair  nominated 
Dr.  DuBose,  Gen.  Shorter  and  Mr.  Flournoy. 

motion  of  Dr.  DuBose,  it  was  vored  that 
each  member  wishing  seed  leave  his  name  with 
the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Shorter,  a committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Society  on  the  22d  February  next.  The 
chair  appointed  Gen.  Shorter,  Messrs.  Tread- 
well, W.  Beauchamp,  John  M.  Moore,  and  T. 
Flournoy. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting.  A.  McDonald,  President. 

E.  C.  Bulloch,  Sec’y-  pro.  tem. 

At  the  Agricultural  Fair  held  on  the  after- 
noon ol  22d  Nov.,  the  following  premiums  and 
honors  were  awarded; 

Best  brood  mare,  Robert  Ricks,  ^3. 

Second  best  do.,  Mr.  Posten,  honors. 

Best  bull,  Robert  G.  Ricks,  S3. 

Second  do.,  Gen.  Shorter,  honors. 

Best  milch  cow,  Robert  G.  Ricks,  $3. 

Second  do.,  G'  n.  Shorter,  honors. 

Best  boar,  Thomas  Flournoy,  $2. 

Second  do..  Col.  J.  G.  Shorter,  honors. 

Best  Sow,  Thomas  Flournoy,  $2. 

Second  do.,  Thomas  Flournoy,  honors. 

Heaviest  pig,  six  to  tweh^e  months  old,  W. 

. Moore,  ^^3. 

Best  counterpane,  Mrs.  W.  Bates,  $2. 

Second  best  do.,  Mrs.  W.  Bates,  honors. 

Best  article  of  negro  clothing,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Calhoun,  $4. 

Best  3 year  old  colt,  Robert  G.  Ricks,  $2. 

Best  mule  colt,  John  W.  Johnson,  $2. 

One  wolf-skin,  Mr.  Hendricks,  $2. 


RULErf  FOR  WIVES. 

1.  Always  receive  your  husband  with  smiles 
— leaving  nothing  undone  to  render  home  agree- 
able— and  gratefully  reciprocate  his  kindness 
and  attention. 

2.  Study  to  gratify  his  inclinations  in  regard 
to  his  food  and  cookery;  in  the  management  of 
the  family;  in  your  dress,  manners  and  deport- 
ment. 

3.  Never  attempt  to  rule,  or  appear  to  rule, 
your  husband.  Such  conduct  degrades  hus- 
bands— and  wives  always  partake  largely  in  the 
degradation  ot  their  husbands. 

4.  In  every  thing  reasonable  comply  with  his 
wishes  with  cheerfulness — and  even  as  far  as 
possible  anticipate  them. 

5.  Avoid  all  altercations  or  arguments  lead- 
ing to  ill  humors,  and  more  especially  before 
company.  Few  things  are  more  disgusting 
than  the  altercations  of  the  married  when  in 
the  company  ol  friends  or  strangers 

6.  Never  attempt  to  interfere  in  his  business 
unless  he  asks  your  advice  or  counsel;  and  ne- 
ver attempt  to  control  him  in  the  management 
of  it. 

7.  Never  confide  to  gossips  any  of  the  fail- 
ings of  your  husband,  nor  any  of  those  little 
differences  that  occasionally  arise  in  the  marri- 
etl  state.  It  you  do,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
however  strong  the  injunctions  of  secrecy  on 
one  hand,  or  the  pledge  on  the  other,  they  will 
in  a day  or  two  become  the  common  talk  of  the 
neighboihood. 

8.  Try  to  cultivate  your  mind,  so  that,  should 
your  husband  be  intelligent  and  well  informed, 
you  may  join  in  rational  conversation  with  him 
and  his  friends. 

9.  Think  nothing  a trifle  that  may  produce  a 
momentary  breach  of  harmony,  or  the  slightest 
uneasy  sensation. 

“Think  nought  aitrifle,  thought  it  small  appear; 

Small  sauds  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 

And  trifles,  life.  Your  care  to  trifles  give 

Else  you  may  die  ere  you  have  learned  to  live.” 

10.  If  your  husband  be  in  business,  always 
in  your  expenditures  bear  in  mind  the  trying 
vicissitudes  to  which  trade  and  commerce  are 


subject;  and  not  expose  yourself  to  the  reproach, 
should  he  experience  one  of  them,  of  having 
unnecessarily  expended  money  of  which  you 
and  your  offspring  may  afterwards  be  m want. 

11.  While  you  carefully  shun,  in  providing 
for  your  family,  the  Scylla  of  meanness  and 
parsimony,  avoid  equally  the  Charybdis  of  ex- 
travagance— an  error  too  common  liere,  as  re- 
marked by  most  ot  the  travellers  who  visit  this 
country. 

12.  If  you  be  disposed  to  economize,  I be- 
seech 3’ou  not  to  extend  your  economy  to  the 
wages  you  pay  to  seamstresses  or  washerwo- 
men who  fparticularly  the  latter)  are  too  fre- 
quently ground  to  the  earth,  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  wages  they  receive.  Economize,  if  you 
will,  in  shawls,  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs — 
but  never  by  exacting  labor  from  the  poor  with- 
out adequate  compensatioo,  incur  the  dire  ana- 
themas pronounced  in  the  scriptures  against  the 
oppressors  of  the  poor, — Valley  Farmer. 

Inoculating  Cheese. — What  will  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  not  contrive  1 A method  has  been 
di.scovered  ot  inoculating  cheese;  or  in  other 
words,  of  transpo.sing  the  character  of  an  old 
cheese  into  a new  one.  This  rather  curious  idea 
is  brought  lorward  in  a communication  to  the 
Agricultural  Journal,  by  John  Robison,  Esq., 
Secretary  ot  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
“If  it  be  required,”  says  he,  “to  communicate  to 
a cheese  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  an  old 
one,  it  may  be  done  by  the  insertion  in  the  new 
cheese  of  proportions  of  the  old  one  containing 
the  blue  mould.  The  little  scoop  which  is  used 
in  samples  of  cheese,  is  a ready  means  of  per- 
forming the  operation  by  changing  ten  or  a doz- 
en rolls  which  it  extracts,  and  placing  them  to 
disseminate  the  germ  of  the  blue  mould  all  over 
the  cheese. 

‘A  new  Stilton  cheese  treated  in  this  way  and 
well  covered  up  from  the  air  a few  weeks,  be- 
comes thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  mould, 
and  generally  with  a flavor  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  old  one.  I have  sometimes 
treated  half  a Lancaster  cheese  in  this  way, 
have  left  the  other  half  in  its  natural  state,  and 
have  been  much  amused  with  the  remarks  of 
our  friends  on  the  striking  superiority  of  the 
English  cheese  over  the  Scotch  one.’ 

If  this  ingenious  plan  be  found  really  success- 
ful on  repeated  trials  by  others,  Mr.  Robison 
will  deserve  our  thanks  for  bringing  it  forward. 
The  next  invention  we  shall  hear  of  will  proba- 
bly be  that  of  inoculating  legs  of  mutton,  and 
turning  them  into  beef. — Maine  Farmer. 

SauASHEs. — It  has  been  asser.ed,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  experiment,  that  squashes 
sown  in  the  fall  will  survive  the  frosts  of  winter 
and  spring,  and  will  ripen  much  earlier  than 
any  which  can  be  raised  by  sowing  in  the  spring. 
Those  sown  in  the  spring  and  those  sown  in  the 
fall,  were,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  exposed  to  a 
severe  frost ; the  former  were  killed,  while  the 
latter  survived.  It  m^  be  worth  a more  satis- 
factory experiment.  The  earliest  sallads  we 
know,  are  grown  in  this  way.  The  same  has 
been  said  of  a species  of  beans,  and  even  of  pota- 
toes. 

To  preserve  good  squashes  in  perfection, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  the 
neighborhood  of  others  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
especially  of  pumpkins.  If  grown  together,  the 
good  uniformly  deteriorate,  and  the  best  squash- 
es become  bastard  pumpkins.  However  mys- 
terious this  fact  may  appear,  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble; and  it  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the 
same  principles  with  a fact  no  less  unquestion- 
able. that  the  different  species  of  corn  and  of 
grain  alwmys  mix  when  they  grow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  each  other. — Selected. 

An  exchange  paper  states  that  the  father  o^ 
an  interesting  family,  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  not 
long  since  stopped  the  only  newspaper  that  he 
allowed  himself  or  family,  and  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  afford  the  expense, — 
This  man  chews  $14  60  worth  of  tobacco  a 
year ! 
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From  ihe  American  Agriculturist. 

TA.NNIXG  ON  THE  PLANTATIONS. 

Ingleside,  Miss.,  Sept.  IDih,  1843. 

Tanning  leather  ior  tlie  use  oi  the  j lautation, 
is  an  item  ul  good  management  tnat  ^nouU  not 
be  overlooked  by  any  planter.  IN'or  would  it  be 
as  much  overlooked  as  it  is,  il  the  bimpliciiy  ol 
the  process  was  generally  known — that  process, 

1 mean,  that  will  suffice  tor  making  leather  for 
home  use.  'i'he  tanner  by  proiession,  in  order 
to  prepare  an  article  that  will  command  a good 
price  in  market,  and  have  a merchantable  ap- 
peaiance,  puts  the  hides  and  skins  through  a 
greater  number  oi  manipulations;  and,  that  he 
may  woik  to  belter  advantage,  has  his  arrange- 
ments on  a more  extensive  scale. 

The  vats,  tools,  and  implements,  really  need- 
ed, are  few  and  simple,  h’ottr  va's  will  general- 
ly be  found  all-sufficient;  one  lor  a pool  of  fresh 
water,  and  lor  il'u.fi/rg';  one  ior  Inning ; another 
ior  coloring;  and  a iourth  lor  tanning.  The 
best  size,  in  the  clear,  is  .sev'en  leet  long,  lour  and 
a half  feet  wide,  and  live  feet  deep,  'd  ney  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  and  conveniently 
filled  v/ith  water  from  a spring,  running  stream, 
or  cistern.  Dig  the  holes  9 leet,  by  6^  and  G;  il 
the  loundation  is  clay,  the  depth  need  not  be  over 
5 leet.  Form  a stilf  bed  of  clay  rnorlar  in  the 
bottom,  cn  which  to  lay  the  floor,  and  on  il  erect 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  vat,  ol  plank  of  almost 
any  kind,  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the  pressure- 
from  without — two  inches  will  be  thick  enough. 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  whole  nailed  fast, 
fill  in  the  vacant  space  all  round  with  icell-lern- 
clay-mortar,  ramming  it  effectually;  it  is 
on  this,  and  not  the  planks,  that  dependence  is 
placed  for  rendering  the  vat  perfect.  When  well 
made,  a vat  will  be  good  for  a long  liletime — the 
ooze  preventing  the  decay  of  any  but  the  top 
round  ol  plank.  )Such  a vat  will  hold  15  large 
beef  hides,  (30  sides,)  besides  a number  of  small 
- skins. 

The  material  used  for  tanning,  is  the  bark  of 
the  red  or  black  oak,  stripped  when  the  sap  flows 
in  the  spring,  stacked  and  dried — of  which  about 
four  pounds  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  leather.  There  is  an  article 
occasionally  used,  called  “catechu,”  which  is 
an  extract  made  from  the  wood  of  a mimosa 
tree,  a native  of  India,  half  a pound  of  which 
answers  the  same  purpo.se.  Galls,  willow  bark, 
the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  and.  common 
elm,  as  also  sumach,  are  all  used  by  the  tanner. 
It  has  been  recently  found  that  the  root  of  the 
palmetto  answers  an  equally  good  purpose  with 
the  be.st  oak  bark. 

Bark  has  to  be  ground  as  wanted;  or  if  the 
quantify  needed  is  small,  and  it  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  incur  the  expense  of  a bark-mill 
(Irom  810  to  $>18,)  it  may  be  pounded  in  a large 
mortar,  or  beat  up  on  a block.  It  will  require 
one-third  more  ol  pounded  than  of  ground  bark, 
to  afford  equally  strong  ooze,  which  is  the  infu- 
sion of  bark. 

The  principal  tools  requisite  are  a fimshing- 
knife,  currier’s  knife,  a brush  like  a stiff  horse- 
brush, and  a fle.shing-beam.  The  fleshing-beam 
is  made  by  splitting  in  two  a hard-wmod  stick 
of  about  a foot  in  diameter;  inserting  two  stout 
legs,  some  thirty  inches  long,  in  one  end  on  the 
split  side,  so  that  the  other  end  rests  on  the 
ground,  with  the  round  side  up;  the  elevated  end 
being  high  enough  to  reach  the  workman’s 
waist.  A fleshing-knife  may  be  made  by  bend- 
ing an  old  draw-knife  to  suit  the  round  of  the 
fleshing-beam. 

The  skins  ol  bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  horses 
are  called  hides\  those  of  calves,  deer,  sheep, 
&c.,  are  known  as  skins. 

Fresh  and  dried  hides  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, except  in  the  washing  process.  Those 
that  arc  salted  and  dry,  (and  no  hide  should  be 
dried  with  less  than  Irom  two  to  four  quarts  of 
salt  being  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side — dried  with- 
out salt,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  soften  them,) 
require  to  be  steeped,  beaten  and  rubbed  seve- 
ral times  alternately,  to  bring  them  to  a condi- 
tion sufficiently  solt  for  tanning. 

Green  or  fresh  hides  must  be  soaked  in  pure 


watei  from  12  to  24  hours,  to  extract  all  the 
blood,  &.C.,  and  soften  the  extraneous  fleshy  mat- 
ter, which  must  then  be  removed — throwing  one 
hide  at  a time  on  the  fleshing-beam,  grain  or 
hair-side  down,  and  scraping  or  shaving  it  off 
with  the  fleshing-knife,  which  must  be  some- 
what dull  or  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  cut.  They 
are  then  put  in  the  liming  vat,  w hich  is  supplied 
with  strong  lime-water,  by  filling  the  vat  a little 
over  half  lull  of  water,  and  adding  thereto  four 
bushels  of  unslacked  (or  of  air  slacked)  lime, 
or  at  the  rate  of  tw’o-thirds  of  a bushel  of  lime 
to  the  barrel  of  water.  This  will  suffice  for  fif- 
teen hides;  each  time  that  they  aie  removed  and 
a fresh  lot  of  hides  put  in,  add  another  bushel  of 
lime,  which  will  keep  up  the  strength  lor  a 
twmlve-month.  Before  using,  stir  the  lime  well 
up,  and  while  il  is  thus  mixed  with  the  wmier, 
put  in  the  hides  evenly,  so  that  the  lime  will  set- 
tle on  every  part  of  them.  They  are  to  remain 
here  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  or  for  three  or  four 
days  after  the  hair  w'ill  rub  off  with  the  finger 
completely  and  with  ease.  While  in  the  lim- 
ing-vat,  they  must  be  moved  up  and  down  every 
otner  morning,  to  expose  them  to  the  air,  and  to 
the  equal  action  of  the  lime.  Being  now  ready 
for  unhairing,  cut  each  hide  in  two,  by  slitting 
them  along  the  centre  of  the  back  with  a knife, 
forming  them  into  sides.  Throw  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  sides  on  the  liesliing-beam,  and  strip 
the  hair  off'  with  the  knife;  and  as  they  are  un- 
haired, throw  each  one  into  the  vat  of  fresh  wa- 
ter to  bait  or  soak.  When  the  lot  of  sides  and 
skins  in  hand  have  been  all  unhaired  and  thor- 
oughly washed,  throw'  them  again,  and  at  once, 
on  the  fleshing-beam,  with  the  grain  or  hair 
side  up,  and  work  them  over  (rub  and  press 
them)  with  the  knife  until  all  the  gummy  or  mu- 
cilaginous matter  is  worked  out.  This  should 
be  repeated  tw'o  or  three  times  during  ten  or 
twelve  days,  being  each  time  baited  anew  in 
fresh  vrater.  And  this  working  over  must  only 
be  done  when  the  sides  feel  soft  and  smooth  to 
the  touch;  as  they  w'ill  at  times,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  feel  rough,  at  which  time  they 
must  not  be  worked  over.  While  they  are  thus 
baiting,  they  must  not  be  neglected,  or  they  will 
soon  spoil.  Tanners  are  in  the  practice  ol  add- 
ing 1000th  part  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
to  the  last  bait,  -which  has  the  effect  oi  sw'elling 
the  pores  and  distending  the  fibres,  and  thus 
rendering  the  skins  more  susceptible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ooze:  forty-eight  hours  generally  suf- 
fice for  this  last  baiting. 

In  the  meantime,  some  good  strong  ooze 
should  be  prepared'  lor  the  first  tanning  process, 
called  coloring.  Fill  a vat  a little  more  than 
half  full  of  water,  and  add  bark,  in  ihe  propor- 
tion of  1^  bushels  of  ground,  or  2 bushels  of 
pounded  bark,  to  the  barrel  of  water,  wffiich  will 
bring  the  vat  up  to  about  two-thirds  lull.  When 
the  bark  has  soaked  from  four  to  five  days,  the 
sides  are  put  in,,  and  allowed  to  lemain  15  days; 
during  which  they  must  be  ance  w'ell  and  care- 
fully fleshed  and  worked  over,  and  must  he 
drawn  up  and  dow'U  every  morning,  for  the  first 
week  at  least,  and  the  bark  w'ell  plunged  or  stir- 
red up,  to  have  them  color  evenly. 

Alter  this,  the  vat  being  now  two-thirds  lull 
of  this  same  ooze,  after  drawing  out  the  hides, 
lay  a good  coating  of  fresh  bark,  of  say  an  inch 
thick,  on  top  of  the  water,  on  which  it  will  float, 
lay  on  this  a side,  spread  out  evenly;  and  if  it 
has  to  be  lapped  over  in  any  part,  lay  on  more 
bark  until  it  is  all  well  coated,  taking  care  to 
place  those  hides  at  the  boUoca  of  the  vat  now, 
that  were  at  the  top  last  time.  On  this  side  lay 
an  inch-coating  of  bark,  and  on  that  another 
side,  and  so  on,  with  alternate  layer  of  bark,  un- 
til the  vat  is  full,  or  the  sides  all  laid  away. 

In  this,  which  is  ca  l the  first  bark,  the  sides 
must  lie  tour  weeks.  They  are  then  drawn  out, 
and  the  spent  bark  taken  out  with  a skimmer  or 
drainer.  The  sides  are  then  replaced  as  before, 
with  alternate  layers  of  fresh  bark,  in  the  same 
ooze,  which  has  acquired  some  additional 
strength,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  tannin 
and  extractive  matter,  contained  in  the  bark, 
that  has  become  intimately  combined  with  the 


animal  fibre  of  the  hide.  In  this  second  bark 
they  remain  six  weeks  undisturbed,  when  they 
receive  a third  bark,  in  the  same  way,  in  which 
they  are  Islt  anolher  six  or  eight  weeks.  Three 
barks  will  suffice  to  tan  deer,  hog,  calf,  and  oth- 
er small  skins;  lour  barks  will  make  good  sole 
leather,  but  five  are  preferable. 

The  tanning  process  being  completed,  sole 
leather  is  taken  out  of  the  vat,  rinsed  efi'eciualh', 
and  dried  in  the  shade,  hanging  the  sides  up  by 
two  ol  their  corners  to  ji  ists,  where  they  may 
remain  until  wanted.  Those  sides  intended  for 
upper  aEil  harness  leather,  (which  are  those  of 
cous,  &c. — the  largest  ana  thickest  bullock 
hides  beiug  used  for  sole  leather,)  as  also  deer, 
hog,  and  other  small  skins,  being  thoroughly 
rinsed,  are  spread  out  on  a strong  table,  with 
the  grain  or  hair  side  up,  and  scoured  with  a 
stiff  brush,  like  a very  stiff  horse-brush,  occa- 
sionally throwing  on  pure  water,  until  all  the 
ooze  is  scoured  out.  Tanners  use  the  edge  of 
a stone,  made  smooth,  to  assist  in  rubbing  out 
the  ooze,  and  all  the  water  that  can  possibly  be 
rubbed  out.  They  also  use  what  tfiey  call  a 
slicker,  being  a dull  edge  of  copper  of  about  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  set  In  a piece  of  wood,  to 
serve  as  a handle. 

Alter  they  are  all  served  thus,  and  rubbed  as 
dr}"-  as  possible,  the  table  is  cleaned  off,  and  ihe 
skins  thrown  back  upon  it,  grain  side  up,  and 
are  rubbed  with  tanner’s  oil  (cod-fish  oil)  as 
long  as  the  leather  will  receive  it.  Harness 
leather  must  be  completely  saturated.  As  they' 
are  oiled,  fold  them  up  and  lay  them  aside.-^ 
When  they  are  all  gone  over,  lay  one  on  the 
table  at  a time,  flesh  side  up,  and  with  a rag  rub 
on  all  the  dubbing  that  the  leather  will  absorb. 
Thin  hides  require  but  a small  quantity;  har- 
nessjleather  must  have  a heavy'  coating. 

Dubbing,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tar 
and  tallow,  melted  together,  and  weM  mixed, 
must  be  made  the  day  prevdous  to  being  used. 
Lard  may  be  used  in  place  of  tallow,  but  will 
require  a lesser  pioportion  of  it.  Each  side  of 
leather  is  then  hung  up  by  two  corners  to  joists, 
there  to  remain  until  j'crfectly  dry,  or  until 
wanted. 

If  iron  or  sfeel  touches  a hide  daring  the  pro- 
cess ol  tanning,  when  in  the  least  wet,  or  even 
moist,  it  W'ill  discolor  it,  forming  an  indelible 
black  m^rk. 

To  blacken  harness  of  other  leather,  take  the 
skin  when  completely  dried,  and  if  any  greasy 
spots  appear,  showing  that  more  oil  or  dubbing 
has  been  applied  than  the  leather  coukl  absorb, 
wet  the  spots  with  a little  strong  ooze,  and  scrub 
them  out  with  the  brush.  Then  apply'  a good 
coat  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  dissolved  in 
ooze,  until  the  leather  has  a good  color  all  over. 
After  this,  when  dry,  put  on  another  good  coat 
of  oil.  The  leather  may  then  be  smoothed  off 
with  a rounding  edge  of  polished  steel,  or  glass, 
or  stone.  T.  Affleck;. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

HORSES, 

Mr.  Editor — The  ordinary  means  of  purging 
a sick  horse  are  so  slow  in  operating,  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  do  no.  good.  I send  you  a 
very  simple'  recipe  with  which  some  oFyomr 
readers  may  not  be  acquainted,  which  I have 
never  known  to  fail,  and  regard  as  the  best  and 
simplest.  I saw  it  many  years  ago  in  the 
American  Farmer,  and  have  tested  it. 

“Take  a piece  of  chalk  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  or  wrap  a rag 
around  it  and  reduce  it  to  powder  with  a ham- 
mer or  any  thing  else— put  the  powder  into  a 
quart  bottle— pour  common  vinegar  into  the 
bottle  until  the  eff'ervessence  prevents  your 
pouring  mure,  and  (having  the  horse  ready) 
drench  him  with  it.  But  little  vinegar  can  be 
gotten  into  the  bottle  the  first  time,  so  that  you 
will  have  to  pour  more  into  it,  and  drench  a se- 
cond time.  Ordinarily  a pint  will  do.  In  ca- 
ses where  it  does  not  operate  in  jive  or  ten  min- 
utes, persevere  in  the  dose,  and  in  a very  short 
time  the  suffering  animal  will  be  well  again.” 

1 concur  in  the  opinion  that  every  farmer  who 
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wishes  to  benefit  others  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  back  his  recommendation  by  his  name.  It  he 
be  ashamed  ot  it,  who  ought  to  confide  in  it? 
■Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  'VV.  Goocii. 


Airfield,  June  1843. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1843. 


Back  Numbers. — All  new  subscribers  to  the 
"Southern  Cultivator”  can  be  supplied  with  the 
back  numbers. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

In  the  appeal  which  we  made  to  you  in  our 
last,  for  the  extension  of  the  circulation  of  the 
"Southern  Cultivator we  omitted  to  state  the 
necessity  ot  having  the  result  of  your  labors  by 
the  first  of  January,  in  order  to  afford  us  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  papers  necessary  to  be 
issiiecL  As  ibis  is  very  important,  we  hope  you 
will  bear  it  in  mind  and  send  us  your  lists  of  sub- 
scribers by  that  time.  "We  hope  that  every 
friend  of  the  work  will  unite  in  a zealous  effort 
lO  extend  our  circulation. 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

We  are  indebted  to  some  friend,  who  will 
please  accept  our  thanks,  for  a copy  of  the 
"Southern  Shield,”  containing  a report  of  the 
Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ot  Barbour 
county,  Ala.,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  number. 

The  existence  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  newly  settled  county  of  Barbour,  and  the 
deep  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  members,  afibrd  food  lor  reflection, 
while  they  serve  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
jation  for  our  planters  in  the  older  sealed  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  We  therefore 
commend  the  subject  to  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate reflection  of  our  reacJtrs.  Certainly  if  the 
wise  forecast  of  the  planters  of  Barbour  should 
suggest  the  necessity  of  forming  an  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  their  rich,  fresh  lands,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  most  approved  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  culture,  how  much  more  impe- 
rious the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  such 
Societies  throughout  every  old  settled  county  in 
Georgia,  where  a system  of  culture,  the  most 
ruinous  to  the  soil  ever  practised  by  any  people, 
has  exhausted  her  lands,  anddiiven  many  of  her 
most  valuable  citizens  to  seek  a home  in  the 
Southwest?  We  have  so  often  alluded  to  this 
subject,  and  so  frequently  urged  upon  our  read- 
ers the  necessity,  the  great  importance,  and  the 
lasting  benefits  of  Agricultural  Societies,  that 
we  feel  that  we  almost  subject  ourself  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  a monomaniac  upon  this 
question;  for  we  have  not  only  urged  it  again 
and  again  in  our  editorial  remarks,  but  we  have 


availed  ourselt  of  the  lights  afibrded  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  have  given  our  readers 
their  views  also.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as 
strange,  passing  strange,  that  intelligent  men, 
and  even  planters  themselves,  in  the  prosecution 
of  every  other  branch  of  business,  unite  their 
councils  to  direct  their  energies  the  more  wise- 
ly; and  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects  with 
the  greatest  possible  certainty  and  precision, 
they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  lights  which 
the  experience,  investigation  and  practical  ope- 
rations of  others  can  afibrd;  yet  in  Georgia, 
save  m a few,  very  few,  counties,  men  w 11  not, 
or  have  not,  associated  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  information  in  that 
important  branch  of  business  upon  which  is 
based  the  prosperity  of  a nation  of  people  in 
every  department  of  science  or  mechanics.  Can 
ary  of  our  readers  account  lor  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things — this  paradox  in  our  charac- 
ters— this  evidenJ  disregard  of  our  immediate 
private  interests,  and  this  virtual  declaration  to 
the  world,  that  we  are  either  already  sufficiently 
learned  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  or  too  in- 
different and  indolent  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own,  or  the  sp'stem  of  oth- 
er.s?  Can  it  be  that  we  are  like  the  bey,  who 
persisted  in  carrying  a stone  in  one  end  of  his 
bag  and  a pumpkin  in  the  other,  simply  because 
it  was  the  established  custom  of  his  father? — 
Certainly  every  intelligent  planter  mu-sthave 
long  since  perceived,  if  he  ever  for  one  moment 
attempted  to  unveil  the  future,  that  the  system 
of  our  fathers  would  a6.suredly,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  our 
soil,  and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  our 
State.  Can  we  not  then  persuade  or  invoke 
them  to  stay  their  march,  to  turn  aside  from  a 
course  which  will  entail  poverty  and  distress 
upon  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  adopt 
a more  wise  policy,  a more  enlightened  system, 
which  will  secure  peace  and  plenty,  and  contri- 
bute, in  an  e ninent  degree,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  the  refinement  of  our  feelings,  and 
ti.e  promotion  of  domestic  happiness?  With 
these  remarks,  (already  extended  much  beyond 
what  we  had  designed,)  we  for  the  present  leave 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  and  refiection  of 
those  for  whose  immediate  benefit  we  have  urg- 
ed its  importance. 

SOMMER’S  MANURE. 

Desirous  to  afibrd  our  readers  every  facility 
for  obtaining  information  in  relation  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  which  is  daily  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  throughout  the  Union,  we 
have  transferred  toour  columns,  in  this  number, 
the  Card  of  Mr.  Bommer,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  invited.  The  agent  of  Mr. 
Bommer  is  now  engaged  on  the  plantation  of 
one  of  our  planters,  near  the  city,  in  making  a 
heap  of  manure  on  the  Bommer  system,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able,  in  a short  time,  to  favor  our 
readers  with  the  result  of  his  labors,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  we  may  deem 
of  value  for  the  consideration  of  planlers. 

Large  Cotton  Stalk. — R.  P.  Miller,  Esq., 
of  the  parish  of  Concordia,  has  sent  ffie  editors 
of  the  Intelligencer  a cotton  stalk  thirteen  feet 
long,  which  they  say  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vigorous  young  sapling. 


SWINE  MANAGEMENT. 

In  managing  hogs,  it  is  important  that  pigs 
should  be  fariowed  at  seasons  of  the  year  nei- 
ther exceedingly  hot  or  cold.  Apt  d and  Sep- 
tember are  the  best  months  for  the  sows  to  pig. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  go  to  the  males 
the  fost  ol  May  or  fast  ol  June,  and  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  a good  rule  never  to  let  breeding  sows 
get  very  poor  cr  very  fat.  From  the  time  they 
go  to  the  boars  till  within  a month  of  pigging 
they  should  be  fed  regularly,  but  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  improve  them  slowly.  As 
the  time  ol' pipging  approaches  they  should  be 
fed  more  bountifully.  But  if  they  become  too 
fot,  they  often  oveiiay  their  pigs,  and  are  not 
^^!sual!y  eaieful  with  them.  Many  rules  have 
been  given  for  the  management  of  sows  at  far- 
rowing, but  only  a few  plain  directions  will  be 
of  service: — 1st.  Let  no  other  hogs  interlere 
with  the  sow;  and ‘Jd.  Be  certain  she  has  water 
and  a pleasant  shelter  in  the  lot.  If  she  should 
happen  to  make  choice  of  an  unsheltered  spot 
for  her  bed,  a few  planks,  ora  board  shelter  will 
protect  her  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Young  pigs  should  become  tat  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  be  kept  so  till  they  are  ready  to 
butchei.  To  effect  this  matter,  the  dams  should 
have  an  abundance  of  rich  food,  such  as  kitch- 
en slops,  roots,  boiled  corn, 

It  is  a good  practice  to  have  a small  pen  with 
a hole,  to  admit  the  pigs,  and  a low  trough  for 
them  to  be  fed  in  from  the  time  they  are  two 
w eeks  old. 

■When  the  pigs  are  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
old,  if  they  have  learned  to  eat  well,  they  should 
be  weaned.  At  this  season  there  is  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  any  other.  Unie.ss  they  have  close 
attentinn  they  will  become  poor,  sink  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  scarcely  ever  recover  from  it.— 
Let  them  have  food  regularly  five  times  per  day, 
and  it  should  be  such  as  will  suit  the  stomach, 
and  be  most  nutiitious.  Slops  will  answer  a 
good  purpo.se  for  part  of  the  time,  but  the  food 
should  vary  every  day.  Milk,  boiled  meal, 
slops,  roofs,  and  dry  food,  as  corn,  should  be 
given  daily.  Hogs  should  have  w'aber  at  all 
times,  and  if  salted  everyday,  they  will  do  the 
better  for  it,  Giass  and  clover  are  always  ac- 
ceptable to  swine,  and  cymlings,  pumpkins,  and 
peas  are  very  good,  and  artichokes,  in  winter, 
(except  when  the  ground  is  frozen)  are  unequal- 
led, particularly  it  the  hogs  have  salt  and  a lit- 
tle dry  food  daily. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  hogs  do  not  occupy 
the  same  bed  too  long,  and  by  all  means  they 
should  be  kept  from  sleeping  in  stables,  about 
manure  heaps,  in  shucks,  or  wet  or  old  straw. 

The  cheapest  pork  is  that  M'hich  is  made  of 
pigs  dropped  in  the  .spring  and  slaughtered  the 
December  following.  By  this  process  a win- 
ter’s feed  is  saved,  and  by  "pashing”  the  pigs 
will  weigh  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  at 
eight  or  nine  months  old.  For  large  pork,  the 
year  olds  will  do  tolerably  well,  but  we  think  it 
bad  economy  to  have  killing  hogs  more  than 
twenty  months  old. — Tenn.  Agriculturist . 

A Curious  Agricultural  Experiment. — - 
The  following  novel  and  interesting  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  Palmer,  of 
Cheam,  Surrey;  In  July,  1S4‘2,  he  put  one  grain 
of  wheat  into  a common  garden  pot.  In  Au- 
gust the  same  was  divided  into  4 plants,  which 
in  three  weeks  were  again  divided  into  13  plants, 
III  September  these  13  plants  were  divided  into 
33,  which  in  November  were  divided  into  50, 
and  then  placed  in  open  ground.  In  July,  1843, 
13  of  the  plants  failed,  but  the  remaining  38 
were  healthy.  On  the  19th  August  they  were 
cut  down,  and  1,973  stems,  with  an  average  of 
50  grains  to  a stem,  giving  an  increase  of  98,600. 

One  of  the  stems  has  been  sent  to  us  as  a 
sample,  which  is  rather  more  than  six  feet 
long,  and  stout  in  proportion. — London  paper. 


To  Cure  a Scald  or  Burn. — Dissolve  a 
piece  of  alum,  about  the  sizeofa  walnut,  in  a 
half  pint  of  warm  water,  in  which  immerse  a 
linen  cloth.  Apply  the  wet  cloth  on  the  part 
affected,  and  let  it  lie  until  relief  is  obtained. 
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SELECTING  SEEDS. 

Great  improvement  may  be  made  by  a judi- 
cious selection  of  seeds,  in  most  all  crops, 
some  plants  will  be  found  more  early,  or  in  some 
respects  superior  toothers.  From  such  seeds 
should  be  carefully  selected. 

If  a cultivator  desires  to  have  any  production 
earlier  than  usual,  after  procuring  an  early 
kind,  let  the  first  seeds  that  ripen,  on  a well 
grown  and  productive  plant,  be  secured,  ard  so 
proceed  year  after  year,  and  in  this  way  a vari- 
ety will  be  obtained  that  will  excel  in  earliness. 

Every  variety  of  vegetable  may  be  rendeied 
more  productive,  by  selecting  every  )'ear  the 
seeds  of  the  most  productive  and  well  formed 
plants.  And  this  method  of  improvement  will 
be  found  the  cheapest  that  can  be  pursued,  as 
the^  difiference  in  the  cost  of  good  and  poor  seed 
is  a mere  trifle. 

Select  peas  lor  seed  that  grow  in  long,  full 
pod.s,  on  vines  that  bear  abundantly,  and  if  you 
would  have  them  earlier,  take  those  which  ri- 
pen first.  Choose  beans  in  the  same  wajL  Se- 
lect seed  corn  from  stalks  that  bear  two  or  more 
good  ears,  and  take  the  largest  and  best  formed 
ears.  Choose  from  stalks  that  are  large  at  the 
bottom,  and  run  off  *o  a small  top,  not  very 
high. 

If  you  would  have  early  onions  and  few  scul- 
lions, select  for  seed  a lew  that  ripen  first,  and 
have  a good  form.  Select  the  handsomest  tur- 
neps  for  seed,  having  just  the  form  you  would 
choose,  if  you  would  have  fine  crops  for  the 
market;  and  by  this  selection  for  years,  you  will 
get  a variety  that  may  be  relied  on. 

Follow  the  same  mle  in  every  thing.  Like 
produces  like,  is  a general  law  of  nature;  the 
same  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom; 
there  are  some  exceptions,  but  not  enough  to 
affect  materially  the  general  crop  of  production, 
and  by  these  exceptions  we  may  profit;  for  wlien 
the  exceptions  are  an  improvement,  we  may 
follow  them  out,  and  in  a short  time  establish  a 
new  race  or  variety;  but  when  the  exceptions 
are  inferior,  we  can  reject  them. 

These  exceptions  to  general  rules  offer  great 
advantages,  and  a wide  field  for  improvement, 
while  the  disadvantage  is  a mere  trifle.  As  a 
spark  will  kindle  a great  fire,  so  from  a single 
seed  of  superior  excellence,  large  crops  of  this 
superior  production  may  be  raised,  and  widely 
disseminated  for  the  benefit  of  thousands. 

There  is  no  subject  of  improvement  so  much 
neglected  as  this;  it  is  within  the  means  of  all, 
and  yet  lew  give  attention  to  it.  Too  many  are 
content  to  plod  on  in  the  old  way,  and  while  they 
spend  much  in  manure  and  cultivation,  they 
neglect  a much  cheaper  way  of  improvement, 
or  to  avail  them.selves  of  those  made  by  others 
in  this  way,  when  at  less  expense  they  could 
accomplish  it,  and  perhaps  more  effectually. 

We  selected  seed  from  the  first  pumpkin  that 
ripened,  in  a variety  v'hich  we  cultivated  for 
several  years,  and  last  year  some  w'ere  rine  in 
two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  of 
planting.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited 
of  the  above  remarks,  but  it  is  so  clear  to  every 
common  observer,  that  no  evidence  is  necessary; 
but  it  is  important  that  they  be  reminded  of  a 
subject  so  much  neglected,  and  with  so  much 
loss. — Selected. 


Period  of  Gestation  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals.— It  is  very  important  to  farmers  to  know 
the  length  of  time  that  different  animals  go  with 
young.  VT'e  accordingly  give  the  period  of  those 
which  most  concern  him  as  near  as  we  can  as- 
certain it. — American  Agriculturist. 

Mare 11  months. 

Jennet 11  “ 

Cow 9 “ 

Goat 4^  “ 

Ewe 5 “ 

Sow 4 “ 

Bitch 2 “ 

Cat 8 weeks. 

Rabbit 4|  “ 

Rat 5 to  6 

Mouse 4 to  5 “ 

GuineaPis 3 “ 


Period  of  Incubation  of  Domestic  Fovls. 


Swan G weeks, 

Turkey 4 “ 

Goose 4 

Duck 4 “ 

Pea-Hen 4 “ 

Guinea-Hen 3 “ 

Common  Hen 3 “ 

Pigeon T 2 “ 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Superior  Bread. — Melt  2 oz.  of  butter  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  then  add  a small  tea-spoon- 
ful ol  salt,  1 J lbs  of  flour,  and  two  table-spoon- 
luls  ol  yeast.  Now  beat  weU  the  yolks  of  3 
eggs  and  stir  them  in,  then  beat  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  stir  them  in  also.  They  must  be 
the  last  thing  put  in.  Beat  the  whole  well  to- 
gether Irom  8 to  10  minutes,  or  until  the  mixture 
will  not  adhere  to  the  spoon.  Fill  the  pans 
about  three  quarters  full  and  set  it  to  rise,  which 
will  take  from  3 to  4 hours.  It  must  be  baked 
in  the  pans  in  which  it  is  set  to  rise,  and  is  to  be 
eaten  moderately  warm. 

A Dutchess  County  Lady. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuespay,  December  5 — P.  m. 

Cotton. — The  market  today  has  been  rather  at  live,  and 
operations  have  been  fair,  with  a slight  advance  in 
rates;  and  the  firmness  which  characterised  the  mar- 
ket throughout  last  week  has  been  fully  maintained. — 
We  quote  to  8c  as  extremes  - principal  sales  7%  (a) 
cents. 

Exchange. — Checks  on  New  York,  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  are  abundant  at  par.  Central  Bank  4 to  5 
^ cent  dis.  Sales  of  State  6 ^ cent  Bonds  have  been 
made  at  80,  at  which  rate  they  are  very  firm  and  tend- 
ing upward. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 

and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  othenvise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jb., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  foi 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  1 Fine 

“ \\  hite  Flat  do.  I for 

“ Hanoveror  White  Ruta  Baga  do  r table 
“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 
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(3 
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BOMMER’S  PATENT  MANURE. 

The  undersigned  is  the  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Abbett  & Co.,  for  vending  rights  to 
individuals  for  making  and  using  the  ab  ive  named 
Manure.  By  reference  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Ahbett  & Co.,  the  prices  may 
be  ascertained.  All  orders  addressed  to  me,  post 
paid,  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  will  receive  promptattention. 
Aug.  30.  18-tf  R.  S.  HARDWICK. 
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ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SOIL. 

Dana’s  Mack  Manual  is  one  of  the  most 
uselul  works  for  the  farmer  ever  published. — 
The  reader  who  will  peruse  diligently  the  ex- 
tract below  will  be  amply  rewarded  tor  his  la- 
bor. — American  Farmer. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SOIL. 

The  mineral  elements  of  soil,  become  part  of 
plants.  Under  the  influence  of  the  mysterious 
principle  ol  lile,  they  no  longer  obey  the  chem- 
ical laws.  It  organizes  inorganic  matter.  To 
what  laws  obedient,  to  what  purposes  subservi- 
ent, are  the  elements  of  soil  during  the  briei 
moment  in  which  they  are  endowed  with  life,  it 
is  not  intended  to  inquire.  Plants  by  their  liv- 
ing power  select  from  the  55  elementary  sub- 
stances fllteen  only;  of  these,  three  are  gaseous, 
o.xygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen;  one,  chlorine,  ex- 
ists only  as  a component  of  a salt,  as  in  com- 
mon salt;  seven  belong  to  the  class  silicates, 
second  division,  and  four  to  the  class  urets. 

Every  plant  does  not,  nor  does  every  part  of 
the  same  plant  contain  the  same  elements;  but 
every  part  of  the  same  plant  at  the  same  age, 
probably  contains  the  same  elements,  united  in 
definite  proportions.  Whenever  plants  die, 
their  elements  are  again  subject  to  the  laws  of 
affinity,  and  during  the  decay  of  vegetables, 
they  return  to  the  earth,  not  only  those  substan- 
ces which  the  plants  had  taken  from  the  soil,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  elaborated  by  their 
living  structure.  The  former  are  silicates  and 
salts,  or  the  inorganic  elements,  the  latter  are 
the  organic  parts  of  soil. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  chlorine  was 
not  enumerated  as  an  element  ol  plants.  Its 
presence  in  them  was  considered  accidental,  be- 
cause its  source  was  not  detected  in  the  rocks, 
from  whose  ruins  soil  has  beeu  lormed.  Plants 
are  good  analysts,  and  may  detect  elements 
where  chemi.stry  cannot;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  chloride  can  exist  as  abundantly  in 
soil,  originally,  as  their  presence  in  plants  indi- 
cates, and  yet  elude  our  process.  The  possible 
e.xistence  of  chloride  of  silican  has  been  notic- 
ed. If  this  is  not  the  source  of  the  chlorine  of 
plants,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  evaporated  as 
a chloride  from  the  ocean,  and  consequently  to 
exist  in  that  state,  dissolved  in  air.  If  derived 
Irom  this  salt  in  soil,  then  that  is  extraneous. — 
Its  origin  was  suggested  to  be  oceanic.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  rain-water  of  each  fall,  since 
March  last,  has  shown  that  this  suggestion  is 
correct.  Probably  muriates  are  universally 
contained  in  rain-water.  As,  therefore,  com- 
mon salt,  the  chlorine,  and  soda  of  plants,  is 
derived  by  evaporation  from  sea  water,  then  as 
sulphate  of  lime  has  been  delected  in  snow  and 
hail,  it  becomes  a question,  whether  other  inor- 
ganic salts  of  plants  may  not  have  a similar  or- 
igin, and  exist  dissolved  in  air. 

It  is  thu.s  seen  that  soil  presents  itself  in  a new 
view.  Soil  consists  of  two  grand  divisions  of 
eleruents.  Inorganic  and  organic.  The  inor- 
ganic are  wholly  mineral,  they  are  the  products 
of  the  chemical  action  of  the  metalic,  or  unme- 
talic  elements  of  rocks.  They  existed  before 
plants  or  animals.  Life  has  not  called  them 
into  existence,  nor  created  them  out  of  simple 
elements.  Organic  elements  are  the  product  of 
substances  one#  endowed  with  life.  This  pow- 
er influences  the  elements,  recombines  them  in 
forms,  so  essentially  connected  with  life,  that 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  produced  by  a 


living  proce.ss.  They  are  produced  of  living 
organs,  hence  term.ed  organic:  and  when  form- 
ed are  subject  to  chemical  laws.  The  number 
of  elements  in  the  inorganic  parts  of  soil,  is 
twelv'e.  Oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
silicon,  and  the  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  al- 
umniuai,  rnagnisium,  iron,  and  magnese.  The 
number  of  elements  in  organic  parts  of  soil, 
does  not  exceed  four,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, and  nitrogen. 

The  great  difference  between  these  two  divi- 
sions is  this,  that  while  the  inorganic  are  sim- 
ple combinations  of  two  elementary  substances, 
the  organic  are  combinations  of  three  or  four 
elements,  but  never  less  than  three.  These  are 
variously  combined.  They  have  formed  the 
great  body  of  vegetable  products;  continually 
changing,  the  mere  abstraction  of  a part  of  one 
of  their  elements  forms  a new  product.  The 
three  elements  exist  generally  in  such  propor- 
tion, that  the  o.xygen  and  h3’drogen  would,  bv 
their  union,  produce  water  without  excess  of 
either  element,  while  the  carbon  would  thus  be 
liberated.  It  would  be  found  Iree  were  it  not 
also  acted  upon  by  air  and  moisture,  and  chang- 
ed to  carbonic  acid.  There  is  not  oxygen  enough 
in  the  organic  part  to  convert  the  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water. — 
They  are  con-stamly  changing,  assuming  new 
forms.  This  susceptibility  of  change  is  the 
foundation  of  tillage. 

The  relation  of  agriculture  to  silicates  and 
salts,  and  to  the  composition  of  plants  alluded 
to,  (89.)  is  of  the  highest  interest.  As  silicates 
and  salts  compose  all  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
soil,  so  aretheyequaily  constant  in  plant.-^.  The 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this,  is  the  sixth 
principle  of  agricultural  chemi.stiy,  soil,  consist- 
hig  chiejly  oj  one  silica,  or  salt,  is  oltcai/s  barren. 

It  is  not  probable  that  soil,  thus  chemically 
constituted,  exists.  Admitting  such  to  occur, 
even  then,  when  dres.scd  with  food  of  plants,  it 
would  not  be  fertile.  The  want  of  a mixture  of 
earthy  ingredients,  which  are  as  essential  to  the 
growth  ot  plants  as  are  air  and  moisture,  would 
effectually  prevent  the  gr  owth  of  crops.  Only 
a portion  of  the  elements,  thus  essential  to  plants, 
exists  in  them  in  that  .state  in  which  they  exist 
in  soil.  The  silica,  and  potash  and  lime,  exists 
in  plants  as  in  soil,  as  silicate  of  pota.sh,  and 
sulpliates  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  potash. 
When  the  ashes  of  plants  are  examined,  we 
find  carbonate  of  bases,  which  did  not  exist  as 
such  in  the  soil.  A large  portion  of  carbonates 
of  lime  and  potash  is  found  in  ashes. 

The  origin  of  these  is  to  be  sought  in  acids, 
which,  by  heat,  produce  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  all  salts  formed  of  vege- 
table acids.  Such  as  tartaric,  malic,  citric,  ox- 
alic and  acetic  acids.  The  inorganic  elements 
of  plants  exist  i i combination  chiefly  with  or- 
ganic or  vegetable  acids.  Each  plant  forms 
acids,  in  definite  quantit}'’,  proportionate  to  the 
size,  age  and  part  of  the  plants;;  the  acid  being 
con.'tant,  the  bases  to  saturate  them  will  be 
equally  constant. 

A curious  and  beautiful  chemical  law  governs 
this  satuaration  of  the  vegetable  acids.  It  is 
the  law  of  isomorphism,  or  the  law  of  similar 
forms.  In  minerals  which  are  crystalized,  it 
was  formerly  thought  that  similarity  of  eternal 
form,  indicated  identity  of  chemical  composi- 
tion. Later  observation  has  established  the 
fact  that  minerals  and  salts  exist,  with  perfect 


similarity  of  external  form,  yet  of  totally  dif- 
ferent chemical  constitution.  For  example,  the 
alumina  in  alum,  may  be  replaced  by  oxide  of 
iron.  The  lorm  will  not  be  changed;  but  all  ils 
chemical  properties  and  relations  are  destroyed. 
This  is  callud  an  isomorphous  substitution,  of 
one  element  for  another,  which  produces  a like 
form.  The  Law  of  this  substitution  is,  that  the 
body  replacing  another  mu.st  be,  not  an  equal, 
but  an  equivalent  proportion  (50;)  that  is,  re- 
placed by  a proportion  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

The  relation  between  agriculture  and  this 
law  is  .':o  wisely  and  beneficially  ordained,  that 
it  might  well  be  called  a lavv  ol  compensation, 
by  the  Natural  Theologian.  It  is  a well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  plants,  growing  on  soil  contain- 
ing a due  mixture  ol'earthy  ingredients,  always 
select  a due  proportion  of  each,  according  to 
their  functions,  yet,  if  to  such  soil  an  excess  of 
either  of  the  alkalies,  or  of  the  alkaline  earths 
is  given,  an  excess  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, may  be  taken  up  by  the  plants,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  usual  proportion  of  another; 
hence  it  may  be  established  as  the  seventh  prin- 
ciple in  Agricultural  Chcinislr}',  one  base  may 
be  substituted  for  another,  in  an  isomorphous 
proportion. 

This  is  a very  important  law  in  the  agricul- 
tural relations  of  the  inorganic  parts  of  soil. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  office  performed  by  these, 
in  the  living  structure,  none  is  of  higher  value 
than  this,  that  they  may  be  thus  substituted,  the 
one  for  the  ether.  It  is  a fact  of  the  highest 
practical  value.  Its  value  will  be  perceived, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  if  soil,  containg  ori- 
ginally all  the  elements  essential  to  a crop,  be- 
comes exhau.‘?ted  of  one,  yet  another  may  be 
substituted,  which  combining  with  the  organic 
acid  of  the  plant,  enables  this  to  perform  and 
perfect  all  its  functions.  If  a crop  fails,  this  is 
often  charged  upon  the  deficiency  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  i.s 
quite  impossible,  yet  granting  it  true,  so  long  as 
the  law  of  isomorphi.sm  exists,  so  long  may 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  that  is,  ashes,  supply 
the  place  of  lime. 

Isomorphous  .substitutions  in  plants,  relate 
only  to  the  bases  combined  with  the  vegetable 
or  organic  acids.  The  mineral  or  inorganic 
acids  exist  already  saturated  in  the  soil,  as  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  or  muriates. 

In  consequence  of  the  law  of  isomorphism, 
the  oxygen  is  the  bases  of  organic  acid  salts  is 
a ccn.stant  quantity,  although  ashes  of  the  same 
plant  may,  by  analysis,  show  a great  diversity 
of  composition;  this  can  arise  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  organic  acids  exi.'t,  probably  in  a 
definite  proportion  in  each  family'  of  plants. — 
The  acids  are  formed  by  the  essential  vita! 
functions  of  the  plant.  To  the  perfection  of 
this  proce.ss,  the  silicates  amd  salts  ol  the  soil 
are  not  less  necessaiy  than  is  life  to  the  vegeta- 
ble; but  though  one  element  may  be  substituted 
for  another,  yet  no  one  element  may  supply  the 
place  of  all  others.  This  is  a problem  yet  to 
be  soh'ed.  Nor  may'  any  possible  mixture  of 
mere  silii'ates  and  salt?  give  fertility  to  a barren 
soil.  Fertility  depends  on  the  presence  in  soil 
of  matter  which  has  already  formed  a part  of  a 
living  structure,  or  the  organic  eiement.s  of  soil. 

The  inorganic  are  simple  combinations;  the 
organic  simple  in  number,  but  wonderful  com- 
plex in  their  combinations.  It  is  an  establish- 
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eclldci,  that  all  cooiplex  compounds  are  unsta- 
ble. They  are  prone  to  tonn  new  combina- 
tions. The  more  complex,  the  easier  decom- 
posed is  any  compound.  The  more  complex 
the  more  liable  to  decomposiiion.  bience,  the 
moment  lite  depar.s,  the  plant  or  animal  speed- 
ily undergoes  new  changes;  its  elements,  which 
lile  iiad  organized,  obey  now,  not  the  law  oJ 
lile,  but  the  laws  ol  chemistry,  I’he  solids  and 
fluids  of  a living  body,  when  life  ceases,  escap- 
ing in  part  as  air  or  gas,  leave  in  a solid  form,  a 
substance  differing  equally  from  any  living  or- 
ganic product,  and  from  inorganic  elements. — 
The  product  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  organic  substances,  still  may  exhibit  the 
character  which  distinguishes  this  division,  viz; 
complexity,  great  susceptibility  and  ease  of  de- 
composition. 

lienee,  in  the  ] roducts  of  the  decomposition 
of  organic  bodies,  a variety  is  formed,  differing 
according  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  time, 
and  progress  of  decay.  However  varied,  there 
is  one  constant  product  of  organic  decomposi- 
tion in  soil,  which  is  ever  the  result  of  that  pro- 
ces.?,  m or  upon  the  earth.  The  product  is  term- 
ed Ctkinr.  Ge  i.s  the  Greek  for  earth,  and  the 
suliix  ine,  is  in  conformity  to  chemical  names, 
given  to  those  vegetable  or  other  organic  pro- 
ducts, whose  independent  existence  nas  been  de- 
termined; for  example,  quinine,  morphine,  &c. 

While  the  great  mass  of  organic  matter  of 
soil,  is  a well  defined  chemical  compound, 
termed  geine,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  there  are  traces  ol  other  general 
products  of  decay,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
ments above,  contain  nitrogen.  There  is  thus 
naturally  pointed  out  a division  of  the  organic 
matter  of  soil,  in  two  cla.sses;  that  which  does 
not,  and  that  which  does,  contain  nitrogen. 

The  first  class,  or  non-nitrogenous,  comprises 
three  substances,  which  have  been  termed,  1st, 
extract  of  soil,  or  of  humus;  2d,  geine,  or  hu- 
mic acid;  and  3d,  carbonaceous  soil,  or  humin. 
Tbese  are  chemically  the  same,  passing  from 
one  >tate  to  the  other,  without  changing  the  re- 
lative proportions  in  which  they  were  combined. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

IJOMMER’S  MANURE  METHOD  PUT  IN  PRACTICE 

^V'e  extract  the  following  certificate  of  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  Bornmer’s  pro- 
cess from  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator. — 
We  have  in  our  own  possession  the  most  satis- 
factory testimonials  ol  its  efficiency  in  produc- 
ing speedy  decomposition,  and  of  the  apparent 
value  ol  the  manure.  Butnobody  hereabouts  has 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  effects  upon 
a crop  ; aUhough  no  one  who  has  seen  the  man- 
ure after  it  is  made,  seems  to  have  any  doubts 
upon  this  point.  As  far  as  our  information  and 
experience  go,  the  ti  !.e  required  to  produce  per- 
fect decomposiiion  is  rather  underated.  Of 
course  different  materials  will  be  longer  or 
shorter  in  rotting,  but  we  rather  think  that  the 
average  will  require  from  four  to  six  weeks. — 
Bui  our  information  is  drawn  from  experiments 
made  during  tin:  last  summer,  when  the  pro- 
cess was  undoubtedly  much  retarded  by  the  ex- 
cessive rains  for  which  the  season  was  so  re- 
markable. 

Mesvs.  Gaylord  tf*  Tucker. — Being  a sub- 
scriber and  con.stant  reader  of  your  valuable 
agricultural  publication,  I ftequently  find  there, 
articles  on  ‘Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Ma- 
nure.’ As  these  articles  are  chiefly  from  the 
pens  of  agriculturists  who  have  followed  this 
method  with  entire  success,  it  affords  me  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  be  able,  on  my  own  behalf, 
also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  me- 
thod, and  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  make  the  re.sults  of  my  experiments  and  op- 
erations known  to  my  fellow-citizens-  This 
I do,  both  for  the  sake  of  bringing  before  the 
public  the  great  advantages  derived  from  us- 
ing the  method  spoken  of,  and  the  benefits  in- 
sured me  by  its  application,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  render  a deserted  tribute  to  the 
truth. 

“ On  purchasing  Bommer’s  method  last 


spring,  1 immediately  prepared  a heap  in  the 
pre.sence  of  a few  neighbors.  I followed  stiict- 
iy  the  directions  laid  down  in  .Bommer’s  book. 
After  the  lapse  of  a forlnight,  the  heaj)  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a number  ol  farmers, 
and  our  astoiu.shment  cannot  be  conceived  on 
seeing  the  metamorphosis  which  had  taken 
place,  as  we  found  all  those  weedy  and  strami- 
neous materials  of  which  the  heap  had  been 
constructed,  reduced  to  rich  black  manure,  hav- 
ing an  ammoniac  smell,  much  more  pungent 
than  the  best  stable  manure.  Beholding  so  sur- 
prising a result,  the  farm.ers  pre,sent  foruied 
themselves  into  a public  meeting,  and  in  that 
capacity  nominated  a committee  from  their 
midH,  who  were  chai'ged  with  the  preparation 
of  a report  of  what  we  had  seen,  to  be  sent  to 
the  agricultural  press. 

“ I ploughed  in  this  manure  into  one-half  of  a 
field  intended  for  potatoes,  and  in  order  to  in- 
stitute a CO  nparison  of  effects,  I put  the  same 
quantity  of  my  best  stable  manure  into  the  oth- 
er half  of  the  field.  The  effect  on  the  soil  was 
nearly  the  sam"’’  with  both  these  kinds  of  man- 
ure; but  the  vegetation  on  that  part  of  the  field 
which  had  been  furnished  with  Bommer’s  man- 
ure, was  more  luxurious  and  the  foliage  of  a 
deeper  vei’dure,  which  I attribute  to  the  rtch- 
ness  of  ihe  saline  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
which  alone  preserved  the  humidity  of  the  .soil 
during  the  severe  drought  of  this  last  season. — 
It  is  proper  to  remark  also,  that  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Bommer  manure,  I employed  sim- 
ply such  doses  of  the  ingredients  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  success  in  the  opera- 
tion of  making  it,  and  if  I had  increased  these 
quantities,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
result  of  the  Bommer  manure  would  have 
been  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  horse 
manure. 

“Perfectly  satisfied  with  my  experiment  and 
its  results,  I have  put  up  fixtures  near  my  barn- 
yard for  the  purpose  of  preparing  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  manure;  and  within  the  last  two 
months  I have  made  three  heaps,  which  have 
yielded  me  between  200  and  300  loads  of  excel- 
lent manure.  The  last  heap  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  100  loads  of  sedge  grass,  nearly  dry, 
with  which  I intermixed  40  loads  of  swampy 
matter,  such  as  exists  on  my  farm.  All  my 
outlay  in  purchasing  ingredients  to  form  the  lye 
for  this  last  heap,  amounted  to  between  $20  and 
$30,  and  in  disbursing  this  trifling  sum,  I have 
made  a heap  of  manure,  which  I would  not-dis- 
pose  of  for  $250. 

“I  shall  prepare  other  heaps  of  manure  be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in,  and  those  who  may  be 
desirous  to  see  me  at  work  and  to  assure  them- 
selve  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  said,  need 
only  call  at  my  farm,  and  judge  for  themselves. 
The  benefits  which  1 derive  from  using  this 
method  are  not  inconsiderable.  Before  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  I purchased  every  year 
from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
nure, which  I needed  over  and  above  that  of  my 
own  farm-yard,  for  the  two  hundred  acres  which 
I have.  Now  I do  not  purchase  one  penny’s 
worth,  and  I can  make  double  the  quantity  if  I 
choose.  I have  the  advantage  of  producing 
my  manure  in  the  sowing  and  planting  season. 
I can  make  it  more  or  less  strong,  more  or  less 
fermented,  so  as  to  suit  the  soil  and  kind  of 
crop  for  which  1 want  it ; I spread  and  plough 
it  while  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  con.sequently 
in  all  its  strength.  These  are  some  ol  the  re- 
sults experienced  by  me  in  using  Bommer’s  me- 
thod of  manuring  land. 

Jerrit  Kouwenhoven. 

Flailands,  L.  I.,  Sept.  15,  1843.” 

In  seasons  of  distiess,  the  mind  recovers  it- 
self by  taking  hold  first  of  one  hope  and  then  of 
another,  until  all  its  functions  are  restored;  and 
it  feels  once  more,  that  there  is  pleasure  in  look- 
ing forward  and  anticipating  the  light  and 
warmth  of  to-morrow’s  sun. 

The  range  of  earthly  good  is  narrow  and  soon 
trodden;  after  a short  time  there  is  no  variety, 
and  the  enjoyment  is  without  hope. 


CORN. 

We  take  the  following  extract  Irom  “a  letter 
from  N.  Goldsbori/ugh,  of  d'albot  county,  Md., 
to  .1.  B.  Skiiiner,  as  publi.shcd  page  ib5,  in 
Amciican  Farmei ,”  for  the  purpose  ol  calling 
the  atlcmion  of  our  readeis  in  the  Bouth  to  the 
mode  of  plaijiing  corn  where  laige  }ieldsaie 
made — of  “cyjshering”  a little' — and  that  we  may 
ask  it  of  some  friend  to  try  tke  experiment  of 
planting  more  corn'  to  the  acre.  To  the  extract: 

“I  had  grown  as  large  coin  as  I had  ever  seen 
in  field  culture,  at  4 to  4j  apart  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  1 was  satisfied  that  the  only  mode  ol  mak- 
ing a number  of  bushels  per  acre  was,  to  in- 
crea.se  the  lUimber  of  stalks.  Accordingly,  an 
acre  w as  in  drill  4 ft.  G m.  apart  from  row  to 
row,  and  18  inches  distant  in  the  row — two  plants 
in  a place — the  product  123  bushels  and  a peck. 
The  other  acre  was  crossed  at  3 feet  each  way, 
and  tw'o  stalks  to  the  hill— 93  bushels  and  a 
peck  the  product.  The  first  acre,  however,  was 
the  best  land.” 

Our  readers  will  now  please  to  note  that  at  4 
to  4j  from  hill  to  hill  there  are  2722  to  2151  hills, 
say  2722,  and  5444  stalks;  4 It.  6 in.^y  18  in., 
0453  hills,  and  12,900  stalks;  3 ft.  by  3 ft.  4840 
hills,  and  9080  stalks. 

By  the  single  rule  of  three,  if  9080  stalks  pro- 
duce 93  bushels,  12,900  stalL  will  produce  123 
bushels,  and  nearly  another,  wanting  some  70 
stalks — vhich  was  veiified  by  the  turn  out  veiy 
nearly.  Again,  we  find  by  dividing  each  num- 
ber of  stalks  by  the  pioductmade  from  them, 
that  it  required  104 stalks  and  a fraction  :o  make 
a bushel;  and  if  we  divide  the  smaller  number 
of  stalks,  as  we  usually  plant  in  this  country, 
by  the  104,  we  find  the  pioduct  wouH  be  42 
bushels  and  a fraction,  which  is  about  as  good  a 
return  as  we  have  of  our  choice  lands. 

Our  notion  is,  if  a larger  product  be  w’anted, 
we  must  resort  to  the  same  reasoning  that  Mr. 
Goldsborotigh  adopted.  We  aie  aware  that  we 
are  met  at  the  very  threshold,  by  the  every-day 
expression,  that  “corn  will  not  bear  close  plant- 
ing in  the  South;”  but  this  objection  has  become 
stale.  Were  we  to  listen  to  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment, we  might  despair  of  ever  seeing  any  im- 
provement eflected. 

Vve  think  pretty  much  of  corn  as  we  do  of 
grain;  if  there  be  sun,  air  and  strength  of  land 
sufficient  to  grow  a crop  of  corn  and  such  crops 
of  weeds  and  grass  as  do  grow,  we  might,  with 
perfect  safety,  grow  more  corn.  Would  any 
one  suppo.se  that  the  land,  having  ability  from 
named  causes  to  grow  such  grass  as  it  does, 
would  not  grow  peas,  or  pumpkins  or  beans? 
Then  why  not  some  more  corn?  Admit  that 
our  summers  are  hot  and  dry;  yet,  if  the  land 
were  shaded  by  early  pea  and  potato  vines,  the 
crop  would  not  suffer  so  much.  And  a matter 
of  vast  import — it  we  can,  by  any  mode  ol  cul- 
ture, make  double  our  present  yield,  we  could 
take  more  time  in  the  spring  to  plow  deeper, 
plant  better  and  cultivate  earlier,  so  as  to  stimu- 
late the  corn  to  a more  rapid  growth  and  earlier 
fructification,  therefore  eailier  out  of  the  way — 
and  if  thicker  on  the  ground,  would  shade  the 
land  earlier,  and  create  less  necessity  for  the 
heavy  plowing  in  of  grass,  &c.  We  would  re- 
quire less  land  to  make  a larger  crop,  thereby 
giving  us  sometime  to  manure,  and  thus  add  to 
the  great  ultimate  desideratum  of  all  good  farm- 
ers— the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil. 

We  have  had  some  Utile  experience  in  these 
matters,  if  being  told  we  would  make  no  corn 
for  the  last  three  years  should  make  it  more  im- 
pressive. Our  crop  of  ’40  was  left  thicker  than 
we  had  before  grown,  because  we  could  not 
avoid  it;  several  who  saw  it  said  “it  was  a pity 
it  could  not  b:  thinned  out,  it  was  so  promising;” 
in  ’41,  we  left  it  thicker,  being  pleased  with  the 
yield  of  ’40;  we  were  told,  “it  is  too  thick,”  “it 
will  not  make  a crop,”  &c, — but  it  did,  and  bet- 
ter than  ’40,  because  not  plowed  so  late  nor  so 
deep  when  it  was  cultivated;  again,  in  ’43  we 
were  told  we  had  “left  doubly  as  much  corn  on 
the  ground  as  should  be,”  that  we  “would  not 
make  half  a crop” — and  so  we  feared  at  one 
time  ourself.  That  field  with  which  our  N.  G. 
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.IN’,  was  so  pleased,  though  thin  land,  has  been 
gathered,  and  has  }’ielded  an  average  of  30 
bushels;  and  having  been  with  the  wagon, 
knowing  how  many  rows  it  required  to  fill  the 
wagon,  through  nearly  the  whole  field,  we  verily 
believe  much  of  it  yielded  over  40  bushels. 

We  have  freqaently,  in  pri  'ate  conversations 
with  friends,  urged  the  advantage  of  closer  plant- 
ing; and  in  each  ol  these  three  crops,  there 
were  times  that  we  feared  we  had  ’“'paid  too 
dear  for  our  whistle,”  not  only  from  the  gene- 
ral expression  cf  opinion  adverse  to  our  plan, 
but  from  appearances.  Those  who  plant  cotton 
cannot  give  corn  the  early  pushing  that  it  should 
have,  an  I it  is  made  to  snfier  from  not  being 
plowed  early  enough,  and  afterwards  also,  from 
the  necessity  of  plowing  too  deep,  to  enable  us 
to  cover  grass.  This  is  one  reason  why,  at  a 
certain  period  of  its  growth,  it  has  an  unfavora» 
ble  appearance.  We  intend  to  devote  a portion 
of  our  time  hereafter,  as  well  as  a portion  of 
Jabor-aod  land,  towards  testing  close  planting  of 
com,  as  well  as  large  yields  oi  cotton,  ard  have 
marked  o J some  few  acres  on  a piece  of  level 
land,  where  the  pea-vine  has  reigned  lord  and 
master  for  two  years,  intending  to  try  lor  100 
bushels  of  com  per  acre — the  land  cleared  in 
’33,  in  cotton  some  7 years,  corn  2 years,  ani 
peas  2 j'ears— not  certain  but  that  it  was  in  cot- 
ton 8 years  and  corn  only  one — not  over  ordina- 
ry land  for  these  parts  when  cleared. 

We  are  anxious  to  fasten  it  on  our  reade;'s, 
that  we  can  do  any  thing  that  any  other  people 
can;  and  then  we  will  see  attempts  made  at  it; 
but  so  long  as  “we  can’t  do  this  or  that,”  is  at 
our  tongue’s  end  we  never  will.  Let  us  all  try 
to  do  more  towards  making  our  Mississippi  in- 
dependent, and  each  other  happy — and  it  will  be 
done,  — Soidh-  Western  Farmer. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  OR  GERMAN  WHEAT. 

The  following  communication  upon  the  ori- 
gin and  quality  of  tnis  wheat  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  we  sincerely  thank  our  esteemed 
iriendDr.  Horton  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
make  its  merits  known.  We  agree  with  him 
that  every  Country  should  have  its  Agricultural 
Society — nay  we  will  go  lurther  and  say,  that  I 
evQij  election  district  should  have  its  AgricuUu-  j 
ral  Club. 

Mr.  Editor^ — Feeling  a lively  interest  in  eve- 
ry th  ng  that  relates  to 'the  prosperity  of  the  ag- 
ricultural community,  and  having,  as  you 
know,  taken  much  pains  to  find  a preventive  to 
that  scourge  of  our  staple  crop,  the  Hessian  fiy 
I a short  time  since  addressed  a letter  to  James 
Pannell,  Esq.,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  this 
county,  tor  all  the  information  in  his  possession 
concerning  the  “Alediterranean  wheat.”  I also 
requested  him  to  obtain  the  like  information 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  who,  I was  informed, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  this  wheat  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Herewith  you  have  Mr.  Pannell’s  reply  to 
my  letter,  which,  for  the  information  of  our  ag- 
cultural  iriends  you  will  please  to  publish.  It 
will  doubtless  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  you,  as 
it  was  to  me,  that  this  wheat  has  been  cultivat- 
ed in  Harttord  county  thirteen  years  ! It  must 
place  some  of  our  friends,  who  claim  the  cred- 
it of  having  introduced  it,  quite  in  the  back 
ground. 

Near  Churchville,  ) 

21st  Nov.,  1843.  ) 

Dear  Doctor, — Upon  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter requesting  me  to  get  for  you  Mr.  Hope’s  in- 
formation and  personal  knowledge  respecting 
the  “Mediterranean  wheat,”  I wrote  to  that  gen- 
tleman by  the  first  opportunity,  and  received  his 
reply  on  Saturday  last,  which  I take  much  plea- 
sure to  communicate  to  you.  He  says  he  re- 
ceived it  first  in  1830,  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware— it  came  from  up  the  Mediterranean  sea 
from  Turkey.  He  sows  from  IJ  to  2 bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  it  yields  from  10  to  25  bushels 
per  acre — the  flour  equal  to  that  from  the  Red 
wheat,  and  will  produce  about  the  same  price  in 
the  market.  It  shouled  be  sowed  from  the  5th 
to  the  10th  of  September,  and  he  never  had  any 


! injured  by  the  fly,  when  other  wheat  in  the  same 
i field  has  been  destroyed.  He  has  heard  of  the 
; fly  injuring  it,  butbelieves  that  it  has  been  from 
I its  being  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  wheat, 
! which  will  occur.  He  was  induced  to  try  it  on 
j account  of  its  having  been  represented  to  be 
\jty-proof,  of  u'liich  he  is  vjell  satisfied.  It  was 
i brought  to  New  Castle,  Delaware,  hy  a sea  cap- 
tain, whose  name  Mr.  Hope  does  not  recollect. 
My  experience  of  this  v/heat  has  not  been  as 
long  as  Mr.  Hope’s  (^having  got  my  seed  from 
him)  but  so  far  as  I know  1 agree  with  him  as 
to  his  statement,  in  communicating  the  above, 
I do  it  with  the  remark,  that  I do  not  know  how 
far  Mr.  Hope  would  like  his  name  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  In  case  you  should  conclude 
to  publish  any  statement  respecting  this  wheat, 
his  communication  was  friendly  and  personal, 
and  I beg  leave  to  suggest,  if  jmu  wish  to  make 
use  of  his  name,  that  his  consent  should  first  be 
obtained. 

I have  part  of  a.  field  (about  2-1:  bushels  sow- 
ing) this  season,  which  looks  fine  now,  and 
which  I commenced  sowing  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber. and  which  I think  will  test  its  properties  as 
to  its  resisting  the  fly.  I mentioned  to  you  m3" 
opinion  was,  that  it  came  from  Odessa,  a 
city  of  Russia,  up  the  Archipelago.  Mr.  Hope 
states  it  to  have  come  from  Turkey;  the  climates 
I presume  were  similar. 

With  esteem  and  respect,  1 rest,  dear  sir, 
Your  friend  and  servt. 

James  Pakneul. 

' 1 take  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the 

! above  letter  without  having  obtained  the  consent 
I of  either  Mr.  Hope  or  Mr.  Pannell.  From  the 
; known  intelligence  and  respectability  of  both 
these  gentlemen,  as  farmers  and  citizens,  their 
testimony  will  go  a great  way  in  settling  a con- 
trovers}'  which  is  now  in  agitation  concerning 
the  Mediterranean  wheat,  Mr.  Hope’s  expe- 
rience with  it  is,  I presume,  of  longer  standing 
than  that  of  any  farmer  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  although  he  and  Mr.  Pannell,  from 
their  modesty,  may  have  no  wish  to  have  their 
names  brought  before  the  public,  5’et  I am  sure 
from  the  interest  they  both  take  in  diffusing  cor- 
rect information  on  a subject  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  corcmunit}",  they 
will  readil}'  excuse  the  liberty  I have  taken. 

Here  is  a case  which  shews  the  great  impor- 
tance of  establisning  an  Agricultural  Society 
in  each  count}".  Mr.  Hope  is  a citizen  of  Hart- 
ford county,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  the  writer  of  this  communi- 
cation ; }"et  the  latter  had  not  heard  till  very  re- 
centl}",  of  his  having  any  knowledge  of  the  Med- 
iterranean wheat.  Had  the  information  which 
he  possessed,  in  regard  to  its  being  a Jty-proof 
loheai,  been  known,  it  would  have  saved  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  county — 
tw"o  }'ears  having  occurred,  since  its  introduc- 
tion by  him,  in  which  the  wheat  crop  was  al- 
most a total  failue  from  that  scourge,  the  Hes- 
sian fly. 

In  regard  to  the  flour-producing  properties  of 
this  wheat,  Mr.  Pannell  has  verbally  informed 
me  that  he  thinks  it  at  least  equal  to  any  other. 
Mr.  Richard  Webster,  an  experienced  miller, 
and  one  of  high  respectability, has  expressed  an 
unequivocal  opinion  in  its  favor  upon  this  con- 
troverted point.  In  addition  to  this  I have  the 
testimony  of  several  of  my  neighbors,  which  is 
of  the  same  purport. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  L.  Horton. 

Wood  Laicn,  Harford  co.,  Nov.  25,  1843. 

Rules  worth  being  observed  by  Farmers. 
— 1.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  sea- 
son. 2.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  best 
manner.  3.  Always  keep  your  implements 
and  tools  in  the  best  order.  4.  Finish  one  job 
before  you  begin  another.  5.  Alter  finishing  a 
job  always  return  your  tools  to  their  proper  pla- 
ces. 6.  Do  not  put  in  a crop  too  large  to  culti- 
vate well.  7.  Personally  attend  to  every  oper- 
ation, and  see  that  it  be  effectually  done. — Balt. 
American. 
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AGRICULTURAL  APHORISMS. 

As  the  stalk  of  corn  in  the  field,  so  the  j'oung 
man  ; both  must  be  cultivated  or  their  litiit  will 
be  chaffy. 

Some  men  subsist  b}"  labor  of  the  bed}",  some 
by  labor  of  the  mind;  a combination  of  both  is 
iuiportant  to  success. 

Some  men  write  without  thinking,  some 
ihmk  without  writing;  the  one  is  willing  and 
not  able,  the  other  able  and  not  willing. 

There  is  no  profit  without  capital,  The  mer- 
chant’s capital  is  his  money  ; the  farmer’s  cap- 
ital is  his  manure  bank. 

Winter  time  is  hard  b}",  and  I venture  to  ad- 
monish every  farmer  to  count  his  cattle,  and 
then  his  hay  stacks,  and  if  the  one  shall  exceed 
the  other,  then  either  sell,  eat,  give  away,  or  kill 
the  surplus  to  keep  them  from  dying. 

Agriculture  is  lavorable  to  morals,  to  health, 
and  to  wealth. 

Mankind  might  do  without  physicians,  if 
they  would  observe  the  laws  of  health ; v itl,- 
out  lawyers,  if  they  would  keep  their  tempers  ; 
without  soldiere,  il  they  would  observe  the  law  s 
of  Christianity;  and  perhaps  without  preachers 
if  each  rvould  take  care  of  his  own  conscience : 
but  there  is  no  living  without  farmers. 

Argus. 

Amherst,  October,  1843. 


From  the  llaliimore  American, 

Improved  Agriculture. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Farmers’  Club  of  New  York,  last  week,  the 
following  facts  relating  10  extraordinary  results 
in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  were  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  members.  We  re-publish 
the  statement  for  the  benefit  of  a numerous  list 
of  agricultural  subscribers  of  the  American  ; — ■ 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county,  made  a statement 
relative  to  his  experimental  farming,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  he  had  found  benefit  from  the 
use*  cf  Oyster  shell  lime — using  300  bushels 
per  acre.  That  in  addition  he  had  employed 
52  bushels  of  Charcoal  per  acre.  That  on  this 
Charcoal  dressing  he  obtained  last  summer  78 
bushels  and  ^4:  qxiarls  wheat  per  acre.  That 
he  had  20,000  apple  trees  in  full  bearing.  That 
in  dry  weather  he  had  applied  lime  freely  at  the 
roots — found  that  thispreserv"ed  the  verdure  and 
growth  when  the  neighborhood  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  drought.  That  he  had  cut  wheat 
two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than  his  neighbors ; 
and  when  the  roo"s  of  the  straw  began  to  turn 
brown  and  when  by  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  on  the  giain,  its  milk  would  fly  out.— 
That  this  wheat  weighed  64  pounds  per  bushel. 
That  he  sold  it  for  seed  for  $1  when  ordinary 
wheat  was  7s,  That  he  cut  clover  and  housed 
it  on  the  same  day— sprinkling  about  a bushel 
of  salt  over  every  load.  That  this  clover  re- 
tained its  green  color  and  was  prefeired  by  cat- 
tle to  that  saved  the  old  way.  That  be  dipped 
sponge  in  ammonia  and  applied  to  the  worm 
nests  on  his  trees  and  banished  them  complete- 
ly. That  he  has  sent  io  xnd.xket  fvur  thousanrt 
barrels  of  apples,  many  of  which  go  to  London 
and  there  sell  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel.  That 
he  employed  a man  from  Vermont  to  engraft 
10,000  apple  trees  for  $150.  That  this  man 
brought  a company  of  men,  two  sawed  off  the 
proper  limbs;  two  more  made  the  proper  incis- 
ions (two  of  them)  in  the  back,  two  more  in- 
serted the  grafts,  two  more  applied  a compost  of 
wax,  tallow  and  rosin.  That  out  of  the  10,000 
grafts  not  one  failed. 

For  Tetters  and  Ringworms. — Procure  the 
roots  of  the  yellow  or  narrow  leaf  dock,  bruise 
them  an  j soak  them  in  good  apple  vinegar,  and 
rub  the  tetter  or  ringworm  three  times  in  the 
day  till  a cure  is  effected.  This  is  a certain 
remedy,  except  where  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
are  diseased. 

Another.— Bruised  mullen  leaves  and  vine- 
gar constitutes  an  excellent  remedy.  It  is  said 
to  be  a sure  restorative  of  the  nails,  particular- 
ly if  the  patient  does  not  become  weary  in  well 
doing. 
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ADVICE  TO  FARMERS’  DAUGHTERS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Tennessee  Ag- 
ricu  lu,  ..St,  last  3’ear  wrote  several  communica- 
tions u.iJer  the  signature  of  Lucy,  containing 
much  .viiolesuuie  advice  to  farmers’ wives  ancl 
daughters,  and  we  find  slie  ha.s  again  resumed 
her  lal.),.i;s  in  an  addre.ss  to  Farmers’  Daugh- 
ters. Lfer  communications  of  last  year  were 
greatly  atmired  and  extensively  copied,  and  we 
think  our  own  readers  will  conclude  after  read- 
ing the  subjoined,  which  is  the  first  of  her  new 
series,  that  it  is  destined  to  find  as  much  favor 
with  rl;i.‘  intelligent  as  did  her  former  ones. — 
T/V12/'  farmer. 

TO  F.VRMF.RS’  D.VUGHTERS. 

The  '.ie.sire  of  information  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  lue  acquisition  ol  it,  and  as  books  are 
oneoi  Che  principal  sources  from  which  we  de- 
rive o.i-  in  ast  valuable  knowledge,  I will  talk 
to  you  ahout  them,  and  a few  other  matters  this 
evmniug.  taste  lor  reading  should  be  cultiva- 
t'd by  all  young  persons.  I consider  a fondness 
for  Lisclul  books  one  of  the  greatest  blessing.s. 
Witho’U  tills,  there  are  so  many  hours  that  pass 
away  iicavily  and  idly,  and  for  which  no  good 
account  can  be  rendered  in  time  or  eternity. — 
In  bad  weutner,  I have  seen  young  ladies  lounge 
about,  not  kno-ving  what  to  do  wilh  themselves, 
becau.se  they  could  not  go  out  to  visitor  shop. — 
The  case  i.s  so  much  altered,  when  you  can  sit 
down  with  pleasure  to  a good  book,  and  heed- 
less wlieihcr  it  rain,  or  the  sun  shine,  can  read 
on,  deiei'iiiining  tu  improve  the  dark  days  of  lile 
by  laying  up  those  stores  ol  knowledge  so  much 
needed  in  after  time.  You  derive  (ileasure  not 
only  from  the  book,  but  also  from  the  refieclion, 
I have  improved  the  time.  I have  learned 
somet.nug  I did  not  know  before.  It  is  of  great 
impunaa  e that  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
books.  Many  young  persons  read,  and  it  would 
be  better  tor  them  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet,  i’hey  read  for  present  excitement, 
and  ofcour.se,  novels  are  the  only  books  for 
which  they  have  an  appetite.  It  is  my  opinion, 
you  had  better  not  read  at  all,  than  acquire  a 
passion  lor  them,  lor  it  generally  amounts  to  a 
passion.  Girls  who  read  many  novels,  lose 
their  c.jinmon  sense  and  healthy  action  of  mind. 
They  Team  over  the  love  sick  eloquence  of  the 
heroines,  the  i.eauty,  bravery,  and  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  heroes  j all  the  great  events  therein 
related  are  pondered  over,  until  the  common  af- 
fairs and  duties  of  every  day  existence,  are 
tasteless  and  disgusting,  and  they  are  thrown 
aside  whenever  it  is  possible,  for  the  lavorite 
novels.  This  is  not  always  the  worst  evil  re- 
sulting Iroim  improper  reading.  The  splendid 
qualitie.sof  the  heroes,  are  transferred  to  some 
living  character;  it  is  imagined  he  has  the  deep 
dark  and  lustrous  eye,  the  wreathing  hair,  the 
marble  brow,  the  noble  and  high  born  grace  of 
a Thaddeus,  a Sir  William  Wallace,  or  some 
other  imaginary  favorite ; and  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  he  be  a gambler,  a play  actor,  or  a 
horse  llii'^f,  she  believes  it  not:  reflection  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  novelist  wakes  from  her  dream, 
to  bear  her  bitter  lot  in  the  stern  realities  of  lile, 
without  preparation  of  mind  or  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  useful  books  impart  strength  and  vig- 
or to  the  mind,  discipline  it  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  render  it  more  capable  of  judging 
the  true  character  ol  others,  and  of  acting  with 
discretion  in  ail  trying  situations.  Read  for  in- 
stance the  life  of  a Franklin,  a Washington,  a 
Miss  Hannah  More,  and  you  find  in  every  page 
something  to  imitate,  something  to  better  the 
heart  and  life.  In  Mi.ss  M.  you  see  a woman 
of  true  feminine  grace  and  dignity,  one  who 
learned  and  taught  the  art  of  “growing  old 
gracefully.” 

If  you  will  read  novels,  read  but  lew,  and 
those  selected  by  some  one  upon  w’hose  judg- 
ment you  can  depend.  Miss  Edgeworth,  if  I 
might  hazard  an  opinion,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
whose  works  may  be  read  with  safety  and  even 
profit.  She  has  sense,  practical  every  day  com- 
mon sense,  that  is  good  for  use.  She  talks  a- 
bout  industry,  economy,  correct  principles  and 
actions.  She  possesses  at  the  same  time  deli- 


cacy and  propriety  in  all  things.  Better  luryou 
to  read  the  puie  morality  that  lives  in  her  writ- 
ings, than  to  pore  over  the  passionate  elTusions 
of  the  corrupt  Eulwer.  He  it  is,  who  now 
writes,  and  forms  the  taste  of  millions,  and 
when  he  talks  ol  love,  how  fervently  do  his 
tunes  of  tenderness  gush  forth,  as  if  ka  had  a 
heart  to  appreciate  the  holier  sentiments  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  while  he  thus  writes,  he  can 
treat  even  with  personal  violence,  ilie  beauti- 
ful wile  who  loved  and  trusted,— who  gave  to 
him  the  fiist  pure  affection  of  her  noble  heart; 
he  can  separate  heriromher  children, drive  her 
from  his  home  to  take  refuge  with  strangers, 
and  even  follow  her  with  insult  and  persecution. 
But  I am  digressing.  There  is  another  article 
1 will  memion.  Read  but  few  books,  and  let 
your  knowledge  be  accurate.  Understand  per- 
lectiy  what  you  read,  it  is  better  to  gain  two 
ideas  you  can  appropriate  to  your  own  use, 
than  to  have  a contused  i dea  of  fifty  things. — 
One  of  our  great  men  attribules  all  the  distinc- 
tion he  has  gained,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  one 
book.  The  authors  of  purest  style  and  most 
correct  sentiments  should  be  Siudied;  while 
those  of  an  opposite  character  ought  ever  to  be 
carelully  avoided.  You  know  a woman  is  gen- 
erally thought  intelligent,  if  she  can  talk  about 
a good  number  ol  authors  she  has  read.  1 do 
not  think  it  is  always  conclusive  evidence.  It 
is  oltener  a proof  her  know'ledge  is  superficial. 

There  are  but  ferv  ol  our  sex  who  devote 
much  time  to  study,  in  our  part  of  the  country 
at  least,  and  you  frequently  find  that  she  who 
has  most  names  at  the  end  of  her  longue,  has 
fewest  ideas  in  her  head.  Some  minds  of  un- 
common .strength  maybe  improved  by  the  study 
ot  many  books;  where  however  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  one,  it  is  a disadvantage  to  many  others. 
A feeling  of  vanity  is  produced,  and  the  intel- 
lect confused,  rather  than  enlightened.  Of  course 
I speak  of  young  persons.  Do  not  look  into 
books  in  order  to  make  a show ; to  know  their 
titles  and  a few  sentences  from  them.  I have 
seen  young  persons  who  would  look  for  an  hour 
or  two  into  Paley,  and  then  talk  more  of  philos- 
ophy than  others  who  had  studied  him  thorough- 
ly, and  had  his  ideas  on  all  matters. 

Some  one  writing  ot  ibis  effort  at  display, 
says,  “yon  can  alwa^'s  see  the  bottom  of  the 
pebbly  brook,  but  the  ocean  unveils  not  its  rich- 
ly gemmed  carpeting.”  M.ss  Beecher,  speak- 
ing of  a young  lady  who  had  but  Jew  books,  and 
had  studied  them  well,  mentions  that  “a  person 
of  information  in  conversing  with  her  would 
always  feel  a constant  wondering  pleasure,  to 
find  she  had  so  much  more  to  say  of  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing  than  he  had  expected.  ” 

I’his  cannot  be  said  of  mere  sinatterers  you 
know.  There  are  many  of  you  who  devour 
with  eagerness,  all  the  lashionable  journals  of 
the  day;  a great  part  of  v/hich  consists  of  pretty 
love  tales.  Now,  love  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  place,  but  reading  about  it  all  the  time  is  not 
much  benefit.  I cannot  think  you  derive  much 
improvement  from  such  studies.  They  produce 
a pleasing  excitement  for  the  time,  but  then 
that  time  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wasted. 
Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  and 
days  will  take  care  ol  themselves. 

There  are  papers  in  our  country  you  may 
read,  and  improve  Irom  the  perusal,  and  they 
are  those  devoted  to  Agriculture.  You  may 
say,  what  have  I to  do  with  Agriculture  1 You 
have  much  or  will  have,  in  the  course  of  your 
future  life.  They  will  teach  you  how  to  culti- 
vate the  gardens  you  intend  to  have,  when  you 
go  house  keeping;  how  to  manage  houshold  af- 
fairs w'ith  the  most  ease  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, how  to  do  a hundred  and  fifty  other  things. 
A number  of  you  will  marry  young  doctors, 
lawyers,  preachers,  merchants,  with  soft  white 
hands,  who  know  nothing  beyond  their  profes- 
sions, and  if  you  can  learn  something  before- 
hand, and  teach  them  common  sense  about  going 
to  work,  and  earning  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  as  the  Lord  intended  them  to  do  , 
it  will  add  more  to  your  own  comfort  than  you 
have  any  idea  of.  After  the  first  romance  of 


love  is  over,  you  will  want  all  those  things  that 
grow  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  earth,  and  you 
cannot  gain  them  without  a good  degree  of 
knowledge  and  a great  deal  of  hard  woik.  My 
maxim  is,  learn  every  thing  you  can,  from  darn- 
ing socks,  to  decorating  cows.  Put  if  all  down 
in  your  mind,  or  in  a book.  You  will  need  it 
sometime  or  other. 

To  mention  these  Agricnltural  papers  again, 
I would  not  be  deprived  of  the  inlormalion  I 
gain  from  them,  for  all  the  love  tales  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Boston  Cultivator,  for  instance,  con- 
tains much  that  is  pleasing  and  useful.  There 
is  always  something  addressed  to  the  ladies, 
that  makes  it  a welcome  gue-st.  The  Yankee 
Farmer,  thinks  it  one  of  the  most  proper  things 
in  fife  that  girls  learn  about  the  “soft  soap  of  do- 
mesiie  economy,”  white  young.  The  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  has  a little  of  mo.st  all  mat- 
ters that  are  good.  The  American  Farmer  and 
the  Cultivator  will  teach  not  only  you,  but  your 
lathers,  a good  dear  they  do  not  know.  There 
is  a host  ol  other  Farmers  and  Planters,  and 
Ploughboys  and  Cultivators,  that  I have  not 
now  time  to  write  about,  but  they  are  all  valua- 
ble for  their  information  on  business  we  have  to 
attend  to  every  day,  month  and  year.  I have 
but  one  objection  to  some  of  them,  and  it  is, 
that  they  do  not  say  quite  enough  for  fhe  benefit 
of  the  Ladies.  One  reason  may  be  given  for 
this,  the  ladies  say  very  little  to  them.  I have 
written  till  I am  tired,  I expect  you  will  be  tired 
reading,  and  will  tax  you  no  longer. 

Lucy. 


PROPER  DEPTH  FOR  SEED. 


Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  depth  at  which  seeds  should  be 
put.  The  following  is  the  lesult  ol  an  experi- 
ment with  maize  or  Indian  corn: 

That  which  was  planted  at  the  depth  of 
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The  Nos.  8,  9, 11,  were  dug  up  after  22  days, 
and  it  was  ibund  that  No.  8 had  an  inch  more 
to  grow  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nos. 
9 and  11  had  just  sprouted,  but  were  short,  and 
three  inches  below  the  surface.  No.  10  came 
up  in  17j  days,  but  the  tender  leaf  remained 
only  6 days  green,  and  then  withered.  There 
is  no  experiment  which  shows  more  clearly  the 
advantage  of  a shallow  planting  in  a soil  not 
too  loose,  and  trodden  down,  than  this.  The 
more  shallow  the  seed  was  covered  with  earth, 
the  more  rapidly  the  sprout  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  stronger  alterwards  was  the  stalk. 
The  deeper  the  seed  lay,  the  longer  it  remained 
before  it  came  to  the  surface.  Four  inches  was 
too  deep  for  the  maize,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
for  yet  smaller  grain  kernels. 


Petri  gives  an  experiment  made  on  rye,  with 
the  following  results.  The  first  column  shows 
the  depth  at  which  the  seed  was  put;  the  se- 
cond, the  number  of  days  that  elapsed  before  it 
appeared  above  ground ; the  third,  the  number 
of  planlsthat  came  up: 


Depth. 
1-2  inch. 


Appeared. 

11  days. 

12  “ 

18  •' 

20  “ 

21  “ 

22  “ 

23  “ 


No.  Plants. 
7-8 
all. 

7-8 

6-8 

4-8 

3-8 

1-8’ 


The  root-stalks  forms  itself  always  next  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  we  place 
the  grain  deep,  it  must  first  put  out  its  sprouts 
to  the  surface,  and  form  its  side  branches  in  a 
nearer  connexion  with  the  air.  We  never  find 
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that  tlie  r-jcker  roots  are  ranged  from  below  to 
above,  but  the  contrary. 

Fium  the  experiments  of  Ugazy,  who  tried 
seventy -.six  witti  different  grains,  it  is  clear  that 
shallow  sowing,  if  the  seed  is  only  so  far  cov- 
ered as  to  sprout,  and  the  germ  is  protected 
fro.n  iiumediate  contact  with  the  air,  is  prelera- 
b!e  to  laying  the  seed  deep,  because  it  springs 
np  quicker,  and  acquires  a stronger  growth,  and 
has  hardier  plants. — Burger's  Economy  of  Farm- 

nig, 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Liberality  constitutes  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture, and  perhaps  it  is  the  solitary  human 
occupation,  to  which  the  adage,  ‘the  more  we 
give  the  more  we  shall  receive,’ can  be  justly 
applied.  Liberality  to  the  earth  in  manuring 
and  culture  is  the  fonntain  of  its  bount}"  to  us. 
Liberality  to  laborers  and  working  animals  is 
the  fountain  of  their  profit.  Liberality  to  do- 
mestic brutes  is  the  fountain  of  manure.  The 
good  work  of  a strong  team  causes  a product  be- 
yond the  hard  work  of  a weak  one,  after  de- 
ducting the  additional  expense  of  feeding  if; 
and  it  saves  moreover  half  the  labor  of  the 
driver,  sunk  in  followiiig  a bad  one.  Liberali- 
ty in  warm  houses,  produces  health,  strength 
and  comfort;  preserves  the  lives  of  a multitude 
of  dome.stic  animals;  causes  all  animals  to 
thrive  on  less  food;  and  secures  Irom  damage 
all  xinds  of  crops.  And  liberality  in  the  uten- 
sils of  husbandry,  saves  labor  to  a vast  extent, 
by  providing  the  proper  tools  lor  doing  the  work 
both  well  and  expeditiously. 

Foresight  is  another  item  in  the  economy  of 
agriculture.  It  consists  in  preparing  woikfor 
all  weather,  and  doing  work  in  proper  weather, 
and  at  proper  times.  The  climate  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  makes  the  first  easy,  and  the  second 
less  diiiicult  than  in  most  countries.  Ruinous 
violations  of  this  important  rule  are  yet  frequent 
from  teinper  and  impatience.  JNolhing  is  more 
common  than  a persistence  in  ploughing,  mak- 
ing nay,  cutting  wheat,  and  other  works,  vFen 
a small  delay  might  have  escaped  a great  loss, 
andtne  labor  employed  to  destro}',  would  have 
been  employed  to  save.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  often  planted  or  sown  at  improper  periods 
or  unseasonably,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  to  their  detriment  or  de.struction,  Irom 
the  want  of  an  arrangement  of  the  work  on  a 
farm,  calculated  for  doing  every  species  of  it 
pleci^ely  at  the  periods  and  in  the  seasons  most 
likely  to  enhance  its  profit.—  ^'Arator's"  Essays. 

Toons,  AND  Toon  Sheds. — There  should  be 
attached  to  every  farm  house,  a Tool  Shed,  ca- 
pable of  containing  all  the  implements  required 
on  the  larm,  during  winter,  and  at  other  sea- 
sons when  not  in  actual  use.  The  expense  of 
such  a convenience  is  a mere  trifle,  compared 
with  its  advantages,  and  would  be  more  than 
economising  in  a few  years.  "We  have  often 
been  surprised  on  beholding  the  ploughs,  carts, 
ox-wheels,  harrows,  and  w^heelbarrows,  exposed 
in  the  yard  of  a farmer,  who  was  too  “saving” 
to  pay  a couple  of  dollars  a year  for  a paper, 
and  who  perhaps  would  look  upon  the  annual 
disbursement  lor  such  a purpose,  as  a drain  up- 
on his  exchequer  not  “to  be  endured.”  And 
yet,  he  could  complacently  behold  his  tools 
rending  and  rusting  in  an  exposed  situation 
without  even  thinking  of  the  loss,  or  the  saving 
that  might  be  effected  simply  by  providing  a 
substantial  protection  from  the  airs  and  rains. — 
Maim  Cultivator. 

Excerpts. — Brass  and  metal  kettles  should 
never  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  preserves. 
Iron  ware  lined  with  porcelain  or  tin,  is  much 
preferable,  and  not  subject  to  the  verdigris 
which  acids  produce  on  the  others. 

Give  hens  chalk  or  egg-shells  wuth^their  food, 
and  they  will  lay  double  as  many  eggs  as  be- 
fore. 

A farmer  should  never  keep  more  cattle  than 
he  can  keep  in  good  order.  An  animal  in  high 
condition  the  first  of  December,  is  already  half 
wintered. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

TOPPING  COTTON— MARL. 

Sumpter  District,  S.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1843.  j 

In  those  excellent  matter-of-fact  articles  on  j 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  have  appeared  1 
in  the  late  numbers  of  your  paper,  by  Dr.  Phi-  I 
lips  of  Mississippi,  and  which,  by  the  way,  are 
the  best  I have  ever  seen  on  the  subject,  I do  not 
recollect  that  he  has  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  topping  cotton.  I have  made  one  experi- 
ment in  this,  and  was  pleased  with  the  result. — 
Some  planters  north  ot  u-,  I understand,  have 
also  tried  this  method,  and  find  the  cotton  is  not  I 
so  apt  to  shed,  as  when  it  is  not  topped,  espe-  | 
cially  in  wet  seasons.  Ordinarily  w e reckon 
the  first  week  in  August  the  best  time  fortop- 
ping; but  this,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  tue  | 
season,  and  the  furwardness  of  the  crop — for 
sometimes  it  mu.st  be  earlier,  and  sometimes 
later. 

I tried  the  effects  of  what  I suppose  to  be 
marl,  on  a small  spot  in  one  of  my  fields,  say 
about  one  acre.  The  marl  1 judge  to  be  of  poor 
quality,  yet  can  not  sav,  positively,  as  I have 
no  analysis  of  it.  1 dug  it  out  in  January  last, 
and  spread  it  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  30  loads 
to  tlie  acre,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  pair  of  mules 
would  carry.  It  seemed  to  pulverize  well,  ex- 
posed to  the  severe  frost  of  last  wdnter,  and  I 
ploughed  it  in  deeper  than  I usually  plough,  and 
harrowed  the  land  w'ell.  The  result  is,  I shall 
get  full  one-third  if  not  one  half  mot  e cotton 
off  this  piece  than  any  other  part  of  the  field, 
which  more  than  pays  me  for  the  trouble. 

I need  not  say  that  we  read  the  articles  on 
manures  inthe  Agriculturist  with  much  inter- 
est; for  many  of  us  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
it  is  not  only  easier  and  better,  but  even  cheaper 
to  renovate  our  old  lands,  than  emigrate  to  a 
new'^  country  and  bring  new  lands  into  cuitiva-  \ 
tion.  C.  McD.  l 


Good  Fruit. — That  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  | 
good  fruit  as  poor,  is  a truth  that  every  farmer  j 
should  remember;  and  this,  if  acted  on,  will  be 
found  not  only  easy  but  profitable.  It  the  fruit  • 
orchard  is  deficient  in  numbers  or  varieties,  lose  j 
no  time  in  correcting  the  evil ; and  the  best  way 
is  to  apply  to  some  experienced  nurseryman  for 
the  kinds  and  qualities  most  desired.  A few 
good  fruit  trees  of  each  desired  variety,  is  far 
better  than  great  numbers  with  inferior  fruit. 
A succession  of  good  fruits  is  indespensable. — 
The  varieties  of  summer,  autumn,  and  wdnter, 
should  follow  so  as  to  leave  no  interval.  En- 
large your  list  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  rather 
than  your  varieties  of  the  same. — A3.  Cult. 


Poultry  Houses.— If  3mu  wish  your  hens 
to  lay  through  the  winter,  have  their  houses 
cleaned  out  thoroughly.  Empty  the  nests  of  all 
filth,  have  them  scraped  inside  and  out,  and  then 
whitewashed.  Place  contiguous  to  your  hen- 
house, under  roof,  a peck  or  two  of  lime,  a bush- 
el of  gravel,  and  a load  of  sand  or  ashes,  so  that 
they  can  daily  have  access  to  these  substances. 
Gi/e  them  chopped  fresh  meat  once  a week,  or 
oftener,  and  feed  them  regularly  twice  a dayjwith 
grain  and  potatoe.s — always  feeding  them  near 
the  hen-house,  so  as  to  attach  them  to  it.  Keep 
their  nests  at  all  times  wmll  supplied  with  clean 
hay,  and  a few  chalk  imitation  eggs  in  each : 
if  you  have  no  chalk,  clay  will  answer  every 
purpose,  provided  you  whiten  the  eggs  by  white- 
washing them.  See,  too,  that  jmur  fowls  get 
water  regularly.  If  you  follow  this  advice, 
you’ll  find  that  your  hens  will  lay  nearly  as  ma- 
ny eggs  in  winter  as  they  do  in  summer. — Amer. 
Farmer. 


From  the  Soulhern  Planter. 

POUDRETTE. 

Air.  Editor — In  your  last  number  of  the 
Planter  you  have  requested  information  of  the 
results  of  exferiments  tried  vith  poudrette. — 
You  will  pro babl}"  recollect,  having  furnished 
me  with  two  barrels  of  the  article,  with  which 
I experimented  as  follows  : L'pon  English  peas, 
contrasted  with  hen-coop  manure;  upon  pota- 
toes, contrasted  with  stable  manure;  upon  on- 
ions, in  union  with  hen-coop  manure,  and  in 
contrast  with  it;  upon  grape  vines;  and  upon 
corn  in  contrast  with  the  soil;  and  upon  early 
York  cabbage.  In  eveiy'  case  its  superiority 
was  manifest,  except  with  the  cabbage;  the  peas 
were  decidedly  superior.  The  vines  of  the  po- 
tato, (which  1 have  not  yet  taken  up)  were  lull 
two-tliirds  better  than  the  others.  'I'he  onions 
were  as  fine  as  they  could  well  be — but  I could 
not  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  difference.  Its 
effects  upon  the  grape  vines  was  astoahshing, 
and  has  apparently  completely  restored  them  to 
health  and  vigor.  But  its  most  pe.rceptible  su- 
periority was  upon  the  corn,  the  difference  being 
fully  as  three  \o  one.  Why  it  did  not  appear  to 
benefit  the  cabbage,  I cannot  conjecture.  If  I 
may  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  an  opinion, 
I should  sai"  that  I consider  it  the  most  valua- 
ble manure  I have  ever  used;  but  1 am  not  as 
yet  prepared  to  say  whether  its  superiority  will 
justify  the  difference  in  price  between  it  and 
other  good  manures.  I am  rather  inclined  to 
think  it  will  not;  but  this  opinion  is  not  based 
upon  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  virtues,  which 
(it  must  be  admitted)  are  very  great.  1 purpose 
trying  other  experiments  with  it,  and  I hope  to 
settle  that  point,  at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
You  shall  know  the  result.  Whilst  upon  the 
subject  of  manure,  may  I ask  you  whether  you 
do  not  think  an  individual,  fully  competent  to 
the  task,  might  do  a good  business  by  going 
round  and  analyzing  the  soil  upon  different 
farms?  or  has  agricultural  chemistry  yet  suffi- 
ciently diffused  itself  among  the  farmers  to  ren- 
der them  sufficiently  alive  to  its  importance? — 
For  myself,  1 should  be  much  gratified  to  have 
an  accurate  analysis  of  my  land,  and  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a fair  compensation  lor  it. 

Respectfully, 

John  B.  Garland. 

Frederidcsburg,  S'pt.  25,  1843. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Garland  for  his 
report  upon  Poudrette,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  whether  his  results  have  been  verified  by 
the  experiments  of  others. 


Churning  Butter. — Every  good  housewife 
knows  that  at  times,  for  some  peculiar  causes, 
(mo.T  generally  extra  sourness  or  bittern ers  of 
the  cream.)  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
making  the  cream  into  buUer.  A lady  writer 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  recommends  the  follow- 
ing course  in  such  cases.  We  have  (says  the 
Western  Farmer,)  for  years  used  soda  or  sale- 
ratusfor  the  same  purpose,  and  found  them  usu- 
ally successful: — 

“I  wish  to  inform  my  sister  butter-makers, 
of  the  means  I used,  which  so  successful!}^  re- 
moved the  difficulty.  1 churned,  perhaps,  three 
hours,  to  no  purpose,  and  then  tried  to  think  of 
something  that  1 had  read  in  the  Indiana  Farm- 
er, or  some  other  periodical.  I could  not  re- 
member precisely,  but  I recollected  the  reason 
stated,  was  the  cream  being  too  sour.  I then 
thought  of  soda,  (pearlash,  I presume,  would 
do  as  well,)  and  dissolved  a large  teaspoonful 
in  a pint  of  warm  water,  and  as  1 poured  it  in, 
churning  at  the  same  time,  it  changed  in  a mo- 
ment, and  gradually  formed  into  a beautiful  so- 
lid lump  of  sweet  butter.” 


Preserving  Manure. — If  you  have  no  barn 
cellar  or  other  shelter  for  your  manure  that  has 
accumulated  in  the  bam-yards,  pile  it  in  a heap 
or  heaps,  and  cover  it  all  over,  sides  as  well  as 
top,  with  a muck  of  any  kind  or  furf.  This 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  much  of  its  enrich- 
ing properties  which  would  otherwise  by  lost. 
— iVeto  England  Farmer. 


Flour  for  Burns. — J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon, recommends,  in  a communication  in  the 
London  medical  Journal,  the  employment  of 
wffieat  flour  as  an  application  to  burns.  This 
mild  substance,  he  says,  is  doubtless  pre-emi- 
nent to  all  others  hitherto  used,  by  imparting 
immediate  cure  to  the  inflamed  and  irritated 
surface. 
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SPECIAL  notice. 

According  to  the  terms,  the  Cultivator  is 
published  og  the  Cash  System,  and  all  sub- 
scriptions terminate  with  the  volume.  No  pa- 
per, therefore,  will  be  sent  to  the  address  ol  any 
gentleman  until  his  subscription  is  paid.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  on  our  part  is  so  apparent  to  every  man 
of  common  sense,  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  defence  of  our  course.  We  cannot  afford 
to  send  a collector  over  the  country  to  collect 
b 11s  ol  one  dollar  each,  and  shall  not  attempt 
such  a piece  of  folly.  Those  who  desire  to 
subscribe  can  hand  their  dollars  to  the  Post 
Masters,  and  request  him  to  order  copies  for 
them,  Avhich  he  can  do  free  of  any  charge  for 
postage. 

|;^A11  subscriptions  must  commence  with 
the  volume. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CULTIVATOR. 

The  present  number  closes  the  first  volume  of 
the  “Southern  Cultivator,”  and  although  we  can- 
not flatter  ourself  that  we  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  all,  yet  we  indulge  the  belief  that  no  one 
has  carefully  read  the  volume  without  profit; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  enter  upon  the  second 
volume  with  increased  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  If  we  have  accomplished  no 
other  good,  we  certainly  have,  to  some  extent, 
excited  among  a portion  of  our  planters,  a 
greater  fondness  for  agricultural  literature,  and 
infused  into  a few  a disposition  to  profit  by  the 
experience  and  practical  operations  of  those 
who  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  science  of 
agriculture.  This  we  consider  an  important 
point  gained;  one,  too,  which  we  think  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
great  object — the  introduction  among  southern 
planters  of  a more  enlightened  system  of  cul- 
ture. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  patrons  to  the  terms  which 
may  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  number, 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  ensuing  volume 
shall  equal,  in  every  respect,  the  one  now  clos- 
ei;  and  that  it  may  be  superior,  we  shall  con- 
tribute all  our  efforts,  and  hope  to  be  more  gen- 
erally sustained  in  those  efforts  by  the  planters 
themselves  than  we  have  heretofore  been.  We 
make  this  last  remark  in  no  spirit  of  complaint, 
/ for,  indeed,  we  feel  gratified  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  enrich  our  columns  with  their 
views.  The  writing  for  a paper  was,  however, 
a new  thing  to  most,  it  not  all,  of  them,  and 
they  naturally  enough  felt  some  delicacy  in  ap- 
pearing  before  the  public.  We  are,  however, 


much  pleased  to  observe  that  this  feeling  is 
giving  way  before  the  lights  of  truth  and  a sense 
of  dutyj  and  olir  planters  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
each  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  “South- 
ern Cultivator,”  the  results  of  their  experience. 
We  therefore  confidently  hope,  that  our  second 
volume  will  number  a much  larger  list  of  con- 
tributors than  the  first  could  possibly  enume- 
rate. 

Agricultural  society  in  oglethorpe. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Bowling 
Green,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  were  received  too  iate  for  publi- 
cation in  our  last,  they  are,  how'ever,  contained 
in  this  number;  and,  in  giving  place  to  them,  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  to- 
wards a portion  of  the  citizens  of  our  native 
county,  not  to  welcome  them  most  cordially  as 
colaborers  in  the  great  cause  of  agriculture,  and 
the  consequent  improvement  and  promotion  of 
the  general  happiness  of  the  laboring  class. — 
The  cause  of  Agriculture  is  eminently  philan- 
thropic, and  should  enlist  in  its  behalf,  the  en- 
ergies ( f the  benevolent  of  every  class  of  soci- 
ety. What  higher  or  nobler  purpose  could  en- 
gage the  philanthropist,  than  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  And  by  what  means  can  he  hope  to 
secure,  more  cerlainly,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  than  by  introducing  an  improv- 
ed system  of  agriculture"?  We  invoke  our 
Iriends  throughout  the  country  to  contemplate 
this  subject  with  reference  to  the  happy  influ- 
ence it  will  exert  upon  society,  apart_^from  the 
more  sordid  consideration  of  gain,  in  which  it 
appeals  in  equally  strong  and  forcible  terms, 
and  then  determine  whether  or  not  your  duty  to 
your  fellow  man  does  not  require  you,  as  good 
citizens,  to  unite  and  form  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties and  Clubs  in  every  county  and  neighbor- 
hood. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Bowling  Green,  Oglethorpe  county,  ) 
November  25,  1843.  ) 

Agreeable  to  previous  notice,  a portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Oglethorpe  county  assembled  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  said  county,  on  Friday,  the 
24ih  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing and  forming  an  association  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bowling  Green  Agricultural 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Ferdinand  Phinizy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lumpkin  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Jas. 
H.  McWhorter  appointed  secretary. 

After  the  meeting  was  organized,  and  its  ob- 
jects made  known  by  the  chair,  Dr.  Thomas 
Moody  moved,  that  we  now  p.ioceed  to  elect,  by 
bBliot,  a President  and  three  Vice  Presidents, 
together  with  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer,  to 
preside  over  this  Society  lor  the  next  tw'elve 
months. 

It  appeared  that  John  W.  Moody  was  duly 
elected  President,  and  William  Lumpkin  Ist^ 
Giles  Young  2d,  and  Thomas  Howard  3d  Vice 
President,  William  Lewis,  Secretary,  and  Wil- 
liam Beasly,  Treasurer. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed 


the  Society  in  a brief  but  very  appropriate  ad^ 
dress,  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  the  great  neces.sity  for 
an  improved  and  enlightened  system  of  culture, 
He  concluded  by  offering  a Constitution  and 
bye-laws  to  goVern  the  bodv, which  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Jacob  PhiniS}',  Jr., 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretartq 
and  a copy  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Cultivator  for  publication. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  December. 

John  W.  Moody,  President. 

Wm.  Lewis,  See’y. 

Gwinnett  Co.,  October,  1843. 

Mr.  Jones — Being  a reader  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  I have  noticed  several  articleson  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging 
from  cotton,  and  having  some  practical  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  I avail  myself  of  the  in- 
vitation given  in  your  paper,  to  give  the  result 
to  the  public  through  its  columns,  with  the  hope 
of  contributing  something  to  render  the  planters 
more  independent,  and  add  to  their  comfort. 

During  the  late  war  with  England,  when  bag- 
ging was  scarce  and  very  high — one  dollar  per 
yard — I purchased  a sley  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  weaving  bagging,  forty-two  inches 
wide,  sixteen  "bier.”  At  that  time  I grew  flax, 
and  made  several  pieces  of  bagging,  as  good 
as  the  imported  article,  which  I sold  for  one  dol- 
lar a yard.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  I put 
up  a screw  for  packing  cotton,  since  which  1 
have  made  all  my  bagging,  rope  and  twine  of 
cotton,  which  was  spun  upon  a common  w'heel, 
and  wove  in  a common  loom  in  the  old  sley. 
The  warp  should  be  sufficiently  stout  to  work 
two  threads  in  a reed,  and  the  filling  coarse 
enough  to  keep  the  cloth  the  full  width  of  the 
sley.  Every  girl  that  can  draw  a thread  can 
spin  the  filling,  and  if  the  warp  and  filling  are 
sufficiently  stout,  the  bagging  will  be  of  as  good 
quality  as  may  be  desired.  I make  mine  to 
weigh  from  IJ  to  1|  pounds  per  yard,  and  in 
four  and  a half  yards  I pack  330  to  350  pounds 
jof  cotton.  I always  save  the  inferior  cotton  to 
make  the  bagging  and  rope,  and  my  bales  look 
as  neat  as  any  bales  I see  in  market,  and  gene- 
rally, I believe,  command  as  good  a price  as  any, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  staple.  None 
need  fear  of  success  if  the  thread  be  sufficiently 
stout,  and  the  sley  be  of  the  right  kind.  I there- 
fore think  that  almost  all  planters,  particularly 
small  planters,  may  supply  themselves  with  an 
excellent  article  of  bagging  and  twine  of  their 
own  make. 

There  is  another  article  I find  greatly  to  my 
advantage  to  manufacture  at  home,  which  is 
wove  in  the  same  sley  and  loom — I meatyblan- 
kets  for  servants.  If  made  heavy  and'  well 
wove,  they  will  be  as  warm  as,  and  much  more 
durable,  than  the  imported  article.  They  may 
be  made  of  any  convenient  size,  and  if  the  fill- 
ing be  slack  twisted  and  neatly  carded  after  be- 
ing wove,  the  blanket  wil  do  no  discredit  to  the 
bed  of  a/gentleman  and  his  lady.  My  family 
have  made  their  blankets  for  many  years,  and 
(hose  wives  and  daughters  who  feel  a desire  to 
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excel  it)  the  inanufaciure  of  their  carpeting, 
will  hjivl  such  a sley  a great  auxiliar}'',  and  so 
far  as  the  home  manufacture  of  these  articlcg 
can  contribute  to  our  independence  anti  comfort, 
we  can  accomplish  it,  and  I hope  that  our 
wives  and  daughters  have  both  industry  and  na- 
triotism  sufhcient  to  make  the  effort,  provided 
they  are  seconded  in  their  exertions  by  their 
husbands  aud  fathers. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Ansku.m  Anthony. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Lou  'sviUe  Journal: 

Gcn’.Lcmon, — riaving  noticed  in  your  paper  a 
call  on  the  larmer.s  to  send  you  their  experience 
of  this  year  in  the  different  branches  of  farm- 
ing ana  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  1 will 
proceeu  to  give  you  mine  in  the  raising  and 
ploLigning  under  of  broadcast  corn.  We  had  a 
field  of  thir:y-seven  acres  which  had  previously 
and  the  year  before  been  cultivated  in  corn,  and 
the  soil  of  which  required  renovatingjand,  believ 
ing  nothing  could  be  sown  which  would  speed- 
ily accomplish  the  end  proposed  than  broad- 
cast corn,  1 proceeded  accordingly.  The  field, 
previously  to  being  sown, had  not  been  broken  up 
and  tne  old  stalks  still  remained  upon  the 
ground. 

Aocut  the  latter  part  of  April!  commenced 
sowing.  Upon  thirty  acres  I sowed  two  bushels 
of  coin  per  acre,  and  upon  the  remaining  seven 
three  bushels  per  acre,  and  ploughed  the  whole 
under,  old  stalks  and  all,  two  inches  deep. 

It  came  up  and  all  grew  equally  until  about 
two  feet  high,  when  a marked  difference  began 
to  present  itself,  and  at  the  age  of  maturity  that 
which  was  sown  thick  had  scarce  reached  five 
feet  high,  whilst  the  other  had  attained  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Hence  we  see,  for  two 
reasons,  a decided  advantage  in  favor  of  thin 
sowing;  first,  because  it  requires  less  corn; 
and,  secondly,  your  stocks  v/ill  grow  both  larger 
and  taller,  and  from  rny  own  observation  I may 
add  that  less  than  two  bushels  per  acre  would 
perhaps  be  advantageous.  And  now  comes  the 
ploughing  under.  Finding  it  impossible,  with 
the  aid  of  a log-chain  reaching  from  the  beam 
of  the  plough  to  the  end  of  the  double-tree,  to 
turn  it  under  as  well  as  desired,  I determined  to 
seek  some  other  mode,  and  for  that  purpose 
knew  of  nothing  better  than  the  roller,  which  1 
accordingly  procured,  and  commenced  rolling 
it  down  by  lands  of  suitable  width  for  the 
plough  to  follow.  The  roller  is  of  such  weight 
that  when  drawn  by  two  horses  it  will  mash  the 
stalks  dowm  fiat  with  the  ground,  and  1 can  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  stalks,  even  ten  or  twelve 
feet  h gh,  may  in  this  way  be  completely  turned 
under  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  without  inju- 
ry to  the  horses. 

Were  my  only  object  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  soil,  within  the  shortest  space  of  time,  I 
would  not  seek  further  or  better  means  than  first 
sowing  down  thick  with  rye,  which  I would 
plough  under  just  before  the  time  of  ripening, 
to  prevent  its  seeding  the  ground,  and  upon 
which  1 v/ould  sow  one  bushel  and  a halt  of 
corn  per  acre;  thus,  in  the  same  season,  plough- 
ingunder  a heavy  coat  of  rye  and  corn,  which, 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  will  equal 
if  not  surpass  any  benefit  which  can  be  derived 
from  clover  in  two  years. 

Though  last,  not  least,  another  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  taken  into  consideration  is,  that 
by  this  double  process  your  land  is  less  exposed 
to  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
when  a rye  crop  is  ploughed  under  in  June  and 
corn  sowed  broadcast,  than  when  with  corn  a- 
lone  you  would  be  compelled,  if  sown  early  to 
plough  under  in  August,  and  consequently  your 
land  would  be  left  exposed  to  the  scorching  in- 
fluence of  an  autumnal  sun. 

October  12,  1843. 

2^  Virtue  maketh  men  on  earth  famous,  in 
their  graves  illustrious,  and  in  Heaven  immor- 
tal. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

VALUABLE  TABLE. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  tf*  'Fvclcer : — A few  days  ago, 
I was  much  in  want  of  some  dry  measures  of 
capacity,  as  1 have  often  been  before  ; but  this 
circumstance  had  never  led  me  till  then  to  ihink 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  house  keepers,  especially 
farmers,  who  suffer  inconvenience  from  the  same 
cause  ; in  fact,  1 do  not  believe  that  I should  err 
in  rating  them  at  ninety-nine  m every  hundred. 
Why  they  continue  to  do  so,  they  themselves 
can  best  tell ; but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I rnigl  t 
render  them  an  acceptable  service  by  publishing 
a list  of  boxes  in  a square  form,  which  I made 
out  lor  my  own  use,  to  contain  the  following 
quantities  : a barrel,  half  barrel,  bushel,  half 
bushel,  peck,  half  peck,  gallon,  half  gallon,  and 
quart.  The  square  shape  was  preferred,  as  be- 
ing far  easier,  both  to  make  and  to  calculate, 
and  the  list  was  immediately  sent  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Ruffin,  editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Register. 
But,  as  many  read  your  Cultivator  who  never 
see  his  paper,  1 now  send  the  same  statemenf  to 
you,  that  you  may  publish  it,  if  you  think  it 
may  be  useful.  A similar  table  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  that  I have  ever  seen ; al- 
though it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  body  that 
it  is  much  wanted.  The  advantage  of  buyers 
especially,  would  be  considerable  ; for  they 
could  always  ascertain  whether  they  received 
their  proper  quantity  of  any  thing  sold  by  dry 
measure,  if  they  would  only  carry  the  table  in 
their  memories,  or  on  a memorandum,  together 
with  a small  rule  in  their  pockets. 

table. 

A box  24  inches  long  by  16  wide,  and28  inch- 
es deep,  will  contain  a barrel,  or  10,725  cubic 
inches. 

A box  24  inches  long  by  16  wide,  and  14  inch- 
es deep,  will  contain  a half  barrel,  or  5,376  cu- 
bic inches. 

A box  16  inches  long  bv  16  8-10  wide,  and  8 
inches  deep,  will  contain  a bushel,  or  2,150  4-10 
cubic  inches. 

A box  12  inches  long  by  11  2-10  wide,  and  8 
inches  deep,  will  contain  one  peck,  or  537  6-10 
cubic  inches. 

A box  8 inches  long  by  8 wide,  and  4 2-10 
deep,  will  contain  a half  peck,  or  268  8-10  cubic 
inches. 

A box  7 inches  long  by  4 wide,  and  4 8-10  in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  a half  gallon,  or  134  4- 
10  cubic  inches. 

A box  4 inches  long  by  4 wide,  and  4 2-10  in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  one  quart,  or  67  2-10  cu- 
bic inches. 

These  measures  all  come  wuthin  a small  frac- 
tion of  a cubic  inch  of  being  perfectly  accurate, 
as  near,  indeed,  as  any  measures  of  capacity 
have  ever  yet  been  made  for  common  use;  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  with  absolute  exact- 
ness has  never  yet  been  overcome. 

in  addition,  gentlemen,  to  the  motive  already 
stated  for  making  this  communication  to  you,  1 
offer  it  as  some  small  return  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  w'hich  I have  already  receiv- 
ed from  your  highly  useful  paper;  and  beg  you 
to  accept  my  very  sincere  w'i.shes  for  its  future 
prosperity. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  James  M.  Garnet. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

GALLS  AND  GULLIES. 

Mr.  Editor. — From  the  wretched  system  of 
cultivation  in  many  parts  of  Virginia,  the  farms 
present  an  uncomely  aspect  from  innumerable 
galls  and  gullies.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  these  may  be  stopped  without  any  very 
great  labor.  Every  one  in  the  field  intended 
for  corn,  ought  to  be  stopped.  It  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  observation  will  soon  teach 
one  that  w’hen  the  hill  sides  are  deeply  ploughed 
and  kept  well  cultivated,  that  but  little  super- 
fluous water  passes  down  the  gullies ; and  hence 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  washing  out  alter 
having  been  filled  up.  The  best  time  for  the 
operation  is  as  soon  as  the  land  thaws  after  a 


severe  freeze;  or  during  some  wet  time  when  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  work  in  the  fields.  I 
commence  b}'  running  a two  horse  plough  up 
one  side  and'down  the  other,  so  as  to  throw  the 
I dirt  into  the  gully.  The  horse  next  the  gull}'' 
i should  be  c mpled  to  the  other  by  a long  cord, 
aud  that  to  the  trace  of  the  other  below  the  at- 
tachment of  the  backhand.  This  precaution 
will  be  found  necessaiy,  so  that  if  he  fall  in  he 
may  not  pull  his  fellow  afier  him.  The  gully 
is  a convenient  deposit  for  any  thing  that  may 
lie  in  the  way,  such  as  logs,  stumps,  rocks, 
brush,  &c.,  but  they  are  by  no  means  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  operation. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  have  some  hands 
with  hoes,  mattock.s,&c.  as  there  are  many  pla- 
ces that  the  plough  cannot  reach  in  consequence 
of  the  zigzag  form  of  the  gully,  until  some  dig- 
ging be  done.  Also  many  have  forks,  or  prongs, 
so  that  the  ploughing  cannot  be  done  until  a 
crossing  place  be  made  near  the  main  gully. — - 
I am  in  favor  of  continuing  the  operation  only 
until  the  place  becomes  such  that  a single  horse 
plough  can  cross  with  ease,  and  then  leave  the 
balance  to  the  gradual  washings  of  after  years. 
When  I have  arrived  at  this  stage  1 cover 
the  whole  place  well  with  manure  and  sow 
small  grain,  (or  peas,)  and  turn  in  the  manure 
and  small  grain  together,  and  then  sow  a mix- 
ture of  different  kinds  of  grass  seeds  with  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  and  cover  the  whole  with  straw. — 
In  a few  days  the  grain  will  put  up  through  the 
straw  and  hold  it  so  closely  to  the  earth  that  the 
most  washing  rain  will  not  remove  it,  I pre- 
fer a mixture  of  red  clover,  herdsgrass  and 
greensward  seeds. 

In  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  field  the 
gullies  should  remain  untouched  by  the  plough 
or  hoe;  and  in  a little  time  the  grass  will  form 
such  a sward  as  to  catch  a sufficiency  of  dirt, 
during  the  washingof  rains,  to  render  the  origi- 
nal gully  nearly  level. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  this  plan  may  be 
incredulous  ; but  such  as  doubt,  may  examine 
my  farm  and  see  for  lhemselve.s,  that  gullies 
thus  treated,  have  seldom  been  injured  by  wash- 
ing rains.  It  is  often  the  case  that  less  time 
will  be  required  to  stop  a gully  than  would  be 
lost  in  turning  the  plough  during  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  get  clear  of  his  gul- 
lies in  four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  shifts  he  may  have  on  his  farm. 

I can  say  but  little  of  the  efficacy  of  hill  side 
ditches  to  prevent  gullies  from  washing  out,  but 
do  not  doubt  their  usefulness.  I should  have 
tried  them  if  my  professional  engagements 
would  have  permitted  me. 

If  the  foregoing  shall  not  benefit  any  one,  it 
may  serve  to  elicit  inlbrmation  from  some  per- 
son more  competent  to  instruct. 

R.  D.  Palmer. 

October  28,  1843. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Culture  of  the  Mind. — You  know  well  that 
one  piece  of  land,  a garden  for  instance,  yields 
vastly  more  than  another  piece  of  ground  of 
equal  natural  fertility.  And  you  know  equally 
well,  that  one  man  abounds  more  in  knowledge 
and  usefulness,  than  another  to  whom  nature 
has  been  alike  bountiful.  It  is  culture — it  is  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  man  exerted  in 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  that  produces  the 
marked  contrast  in  both.  The  cultivator  is  sure 
to  be  rewarded  in  his  harvests,  for  the  care  and 
labor  which  he  bestows  upon  the  soil — and  the 
reward  is  no  less  certain  to  him  who  devotes 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  culture  of  the  mind.— 
The  soil  administers  to  our  annual  wants.— 
Knowledge  not  only  greatly  assists  in  supply- 
ing these  wants,  but  is  the  primary  source  of 
intellectual  wealth,  which  dollars  alone  cannot 
give;  and  when  consorted  with  good  habits, 
tends  to  refine,  elevate  and  distinguish  men  a- 
bove  their  fellows.  Talent  is  not  hereditary. — . 
You  will  see  on  looking  around,  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country  have 
sprung  from  the  humblest  parentage,  They 
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are  indebted  for  the  distinction,  to  the  culture 
which  they  themselves  bestowed  upon  their 
minds.  The  road  to  usefulness  and  honorable 
distinc’ion  is  equally  open  to  you,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  when  you  must  decide,  whether  you 
will  compete  for  tire  noble  prize. 

If  you  wish  to  prosper  in  your  business — to 
know  and  profit  by  the  improveuienis  of  the  age, 
cultivate  yourininti;  for  this  is  the  great  labor- 
saving  machine.  If  you  wish  to  see  your  chil- 
dren intelligent,  thriving  and  respected,  teach 
them,  by  e.x:ampie,  to  cultivate  the  mind.  It  you 
would  be  useful  to  your  Iriends,  and  merit  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  } our  neighbors,  seek 
early  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  duties  of  social 
life,  by  the  culture  of  the  mind,  if  you  aspire 
to  intellectual  enjoyments  which  flow  from  the 
study  of  the  material  world — from  the  order, 
harmony  and  beauty,  which  meets  us  in  every 
walk,  in  the  manifold  and  wonderful  works  of 
the  creator,  cultivate  the  mind.  In  fine,  if  you 
would  prosper  in  your  business,  your  family, 
and  in  society,  cultivate  your  mind. 

But  knowledge  is  not  always  wisdom,  and 
therefore,  be  as  scrupulous  in  regard  to  your 
studies,  as  you  are  in  regard  to  the  seed  which 
you  deposit  in  the  soil.  You  will  reap  whatever 
you  sow,  and  the  mind  is  as  liable  to  be  cum- 
bered with  weeds  as  the  soil.  Read,  therefore, 
whatever  tends  to  instruct  you  in  yourbusiness, 
to  establish  you  in  good  habits,  and  to  fit  you 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  life.  Acquaint 
yourselves  with  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  modern  art.  Make  yourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  facts  of  science,  wdth 
the  wondrous  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  gov- 
erns all  these  aioundus;  and  with  the  endless 
illustration  of  laws,  in  the  world  and  all  its  parts. 
The  facts  of  natural  history  will  afford  abund- 
ant matter  lor  agreeable  and  useful  knowledge. 
The  plants,  the  animals,  the  minerals,  the  soils 
of  your  country — the  changes  of  the  seasons — 
the  make  and  composition  of  all|that  surrounds 
you  duly  observed,  and  made  the  subjects  of 
reading,  of  conversation,  cf  reflection,  will  at 
once  store  your  mind,  and  raise  your  ideas  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who  formed 
you  such  as  you  are.  Temperance,  self-gov- 
ernment, moderation,  avoidance  of  all  abuse  of 
the  body,  are  written  in  the  very  make  of  the 
body  itself.  And  it  will  hence  plainly  appear, 
that  when  our  maker  says,  abstain  from  all  im- 
purity, he  does  but  say,  “Do  thyself  no  harm.” 

Who  aims  at  excellence,  will  be  above  medi- 
ocrity ; who  aims  at  mediocrity,  will  fall  short 
of  it. 

We  copy,  says  the  South  Western  Farmer, 
from  our  scrap  book,  two  recipes  on  the  subject 
of  curing  bacon.  The  first  for  hams,  we  know 
not  how  we  came  by,  but  would  be  a little  fear- 
ful that  the  ley  wmuld  eat  up  the  skin,  having 
observed  it  eaten,  when  packed  away  in  ashes 
not  well  leached. 

Hams. — Take  12  lbs.  salt,  1 lb.  saltpetre,  1 
gallon  molas.ses — with  this  mixture,  rub  the 
hams  well  and  pack  away  as  carefully  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a cask,  to  remain  one  week.  Then  with 
1 bushel  of  ashes  make  a ley,  put  the  hams  in  it, 
to  remain  3 weeks.  Smoke  and  pack  away  in 
tan  bark.  This  for  12  hams. 

Bacon. — The  gentleman  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing to  us,  some  10  jmars  ago,  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  a citizen  of  Ohio,  and  one  of 
those  who  had  boated  down  the  Mississippi,  in 
those  broad  horns,  and  walked  through  “the  wil- 
derness,” as  all  this  country  was  then  called. 
We  copy  his  directions,  w'ord  for  word.  To  en- 
sure good  bacon,  it  must  be  good  corn  fed  pork, 
cold  before  salted,  salt  rubbed  in  hard,  and  let 
lie  for  24  hours.  Prepare  you  pickle,  by  taking 
1 oz.  saltpetre,  1 oz.  pearl  ash,  2 quarts  molasses, 
enough  salt  to  fully  saturate  water  sufficient  to 
cover  200  lbs  pork  in  a barrel;  the  pork  may 
be  packed  close  in  a barrel  with  a little  salt, 
then  pour  on  the  pickle — cold,  when  any  scum 
rises  remove  it.  Let  the  pork  remain  5 to  6 
weeks,  then  smoke  well,  then  dip  into  strong  ley, 
and  return  it  into  pickle— bugs  will  never  trou- 


JIR.  BOTTS’  ADDRESS. 

T1  e following  notice,  in  which  we  fully  c>  n- 
cur,  of  ths  address  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Botts,  editor 
of  the  “Southern  Planter,”  before  the  Flenrico 
Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia,  reminds  us  of 
a duijq  heretofore  omitted,  of  acknowledging 
the  courte.sy  of  tlic  author  in  sending  us  a copy. 

“We  liave  perused  the  address  with  great 
pleasure.  It  bikes  a rapid  view  of  agriculture, 
its  importance  as  a science,  the  deep  interest 
which  'he  South  has  in  it,  and  the  bearing  which 
it  has  upon  our  Renu.dican  institution.s.  The 
author  urges  upon  the  society  to  redouble  their 
exertions  in  the  good  cause  in  which  they  have 
enlisted,  and  we  doubt  not  his  suggestions  will 
meet  with  a hearty  response  from  the  members 
of  the  Henrico  Society.” 


Dignity  of  Labor. — In  many  portions  of 
Europe,  to  labor  is  dishonorable.  In  this  coun- 
ts}"-,  it  is  honoi  able,  for  here  an  idle  man  is  a 
nuisance.  An  author  says:  “The  American 
motto  isindustry.  Labor  is  honorable— idleness 
is  dishhnorable ; and  I care  not  whether  it  is  the 
labor  of  the  head  or  of  the  hands,  for  they  mutu- 
ally aid  each  olher.  Let  me,  however,  exhort 
those  who  aie  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
to  cherish  on  their  part  an  exalted  and  just  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  value  of  manual  la- 
bor, and  to  make  that  opinion  known  in  their 
wmrks,  and  seen  in  their  actions.” 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  ai'e  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  WTeat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  ofl’ered  for  saleat  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jh., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  SO.  18-tf 


TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 


stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ] Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  I for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  \ table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 


For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Sanforbville,  Putnam  County,  ) 
January  1,  1844.  ) 

Mr.  Editer — As  the  time  for  ditching  hill- 
sides is  fast  approaching,  (the  proper  time  being 
Irom  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  April^ 
when  the  earth  is  soft  to  any  desirable  depth,)  I 
shall  undertake  to  comply  with  Jiiy  promise  to 
your  correspondent  of  Newnan,  who  desires 
that  I should  give  my  mode  of  ditching,  with  all 
the  practical  information  I am  possessed  of  on 
that  subject.  The  subject  is  one  of  so  much 
importance  to  planters  and  farmers  of  any  hilly 
country,  (particularly  one  of  thin  soil,)  that  I 
am  inclintdto  shrink  from  my  promise,  fearing 
I shall  fail  to  do  it  that  justice  it  so  much  de- 
mands. But  if  1 shall  be  able  to  give  any  in- 
structions to  the  readers  ol  your  paper,  on  a sub- 
ject that  they  should  be  so  deeply  interested  in, 
as  that  ol  ditching  their  hill-sides  to  prevent 
what  soil  we  have  left  from  washing  ofl^,  I shall 
consider  the  time  consumed  in  writing,  as  well 
as  from  other  considerations,  well  spent.  Let 
me  assure  your  correspondent,  as  well  as  all  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  that  all  the  practical  in- 
formation 1 am  in  possession  of,  in  every  branch 
of  husbandry,  both  in  and  out  doors,  appertain- 
ing to  our  domestic  concerns  as  planters  and 
farmers,  is  at  their  service;  although  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  I am  like  most  other 
planters  in  the  management  ol  my  plantation 
afiairs,  viz:  I know  a great  deal  better  how 
things  should  be,  than  I have  them  in  general. 

I shall  not  pretend  to  claim  the  honor  of  con- 
ceiving an  idea  which  has,  and  will,  confer 
such  lasting  benefits  on  the  planting  and  farm- 
ing interest  of  our  country  as  that  of  ditching 
hill-sides;  that  belongs  to  some  one  of  greater 
forethought  than  myself.  But  so  far  as  I know, 
I am  the  first  that  introduced  it  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  and  the  first  to  put  it  in  practice  in 
any  thing  like  a scientific  manner;  though  my 
date  goes  no  farther  back  than  ten  years.  I 
brought  the  theory,  as  well  as  a little  practice, 
with  me  when  I moved  from  Virginia  in  1832. 

The  first  ditching  I done  in  this  State,  was  a 
small  hill-side,  of  4 or  5 acres,  then  partly  in 
gullies,  and  had  it  not  been  improved,  and  the 
former  mode  of  cultivatio  i been  persevered  in, 
before  this  the  little  soil  left  would  have  been 
gone,  and  it  would  now  be  worthless.  But  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  now 
almost  entirely  clear  of  gullies,  and  some  parts 
of  it  are  more  productive  than  when  I first 
ditched  it.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  several 
sprinklings  of  manure  it  has  been  treated  to, 
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I have  ditched  more  or  less  every  spring  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  yet  have  more  to  do  the 
coming  one  than  I have  ever  done  in  any  one 
season.  This  is  partly  owing  to  an  addition  to 
my  farm — which  is  all  quite  broken.  Indeed, 
there  aie  but  few  acres,  if  they  were  all  to- 
gether, that  would  not  be  benefited  by  ditching. 

The  spirit  of  ditching  is  considerably  on  the 
increase  in  this  section;  but  I am  soriy  to  see 
so  little  of  what  is  done,  well  done.  We  often 
hear  it  remarked  about  matters  pertaining  to 
our  plantation  afiairs,  that  any  thing  well  done, 
was  worth  more  than  being  half  done  twice. 
This  is  strictly  true  in  reference  to  ditching, 
which,  once  thoroughly  don«,  is  of  more  benefit 
than  a dozen  times  pan  ially  or  half  done.  I 
have  seen  the  bad  effects,  and  have  felt  the 
smart,  for  half  doing  things,  and  in  nothing 
more  forcibly  (that  I now  recollect)  than  that  of 
ditching.  A half  made  ditch  will  do  for  dry 
weather,  or  for  light  rains,  but  when  such  rains 
as  we  frequently  have  in  this  latitude  fall,  those 
who  have  half  made  ditches  will  find  them,  on 
examination  after  the  rain,  destroyed  by  the 
water  that  had  collected  in  them,  and  the  land 
worse  off,  in  many  places,  than  if  there  had 
never  been  a ditch. 

Perhaps  my  friend  of  Newnan  will  become 
impatient  at  reading  this  communication  be- 
fore he  comes  to  the  descriptive  part,  or  that 
giving  my  plan  of  ditching.  I will,  therefore, 
make  that  the  next  thing  for  his  consideration, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  receive  some  benefit, 
ol  which  I have  no  doubt,  if  he  will  but  prac- 
tice upon  my  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  a level  made  similar 
to  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  South- 
ern Cultivator  some  ti  ue  last  spring,  perhaps 
in  April,  only  mine  strides  but  10  feet,  with  a 
cross  piece  about  half  way  from  the  top  to  the 
ground.  One  of  the  size  of  mine  is  more  han- 
dy than  one  that  strides  fifteen  feet.  The  fall 
given  to  a ditch  is  tu  o inches  every  ten  feet; 
though  in  locating  a ditch,  one  should  not  be 
governed  by  his  plum  line  at  every  stride,  as  it 
is  advisable,  in  some  instances,  to  cut  the  ditch 
deeper  in  some  places  than  others,  so  as  to  form 
it  in  the  best  shape  that  the  location  will  admit 
of,  and  to  prevent  sudden  curves.  I have  my 
ditches  cut  from  15  to  20  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  at  least  12  inches  deep,  with  a square  bot- 
tom of  at  least  12  inches  wide;  throwing  all  the 
dirt  on  the  lower  side,  to  form  a bank  on  the 
margin  of  the  ditch.  This  is  done  by  first 
marking  off  the  place  where  the  ditch  is  to  be 
made,  by  a boy  with  a hoe,  making  a chop  at 
every  stride  of  the  level;  then  with  a good  plow 


and  plowman,  the  horse  being  led  on  the  marks 
for  the  first  furrow;  after  that  running  4 or  5 oth- 
er furrows  as  deep  as  possible;  all  the  loose 
dirt  is  then  removed  with  hoes,  and  the  horse  and 
plow  is  again  used  for  a second  plowing,  and 
continue  the  process  until  the  ditch  be  made  the 
requisite  depth.  Some  of  my  ditches  are  not 
more  than  30  or  40  feet  apart;  but  these  are  on 
hill-sides  that  are  very  steep.  Where  hill-sides 
are  of  a gradual  descent,  a ditch  for  every  30  or 
40  yards,  and,  in  some  instances,  40  or  50  yards, 
is  sufficient.  But  as  regards  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ditches,  the  person  who  locates  them 
must  exercise  his  judgment  in  that  particular, 
and  should  not  be  too  fearful  of  getting  them 
too  near  together.  When  rows  are  to  be  run 
off  for  planting  corn  or  cotton,  there  must  be 
judgment  exercised  in  deciding  on  which  side 
the  short  rows,  if  it  is  likely  there  will  be  any, 
which  is  most  always  the  case  between  the 
ditches,  whether  the  situation  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  ditches  requires  that  the  short  rows  be 
thrown  above  or  below  a ditch;  always  com- 
mence running  off  rows  parallel  with  one  ditch 
or  the  other.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  communication 
on  the  subject,  directed  that  the  rows  should  be 
run  off  parallel  with  each  ditch,  so  as  to  throw 
the  short  rows,  if  any,  in  the  centre.  I think 
this  is  a bad  idea,  for  if  there  should  be  many 
short  rows,  and  there  frequently  are,  and  some- 
times at  some  distance  from  where  the  ditches 
empty  their  water,  in  such  cases,  in  a great  fall 
of  rain,  those  short  rows  would  catch  a grea 
deal  of  water,  which  would  collect  in  a body 
and  make  its  escape,  forming  a gully  till  it  got 
to  a ditch  or  some  outlet.  Ditches,  alter  being 
made,  must  be  carefully  attended  to  and  kept 
well  cleaned  out;  nor  should  the  grass  and 
weeds  be  permitted  to  grow  up  and  fall  in  them 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  water,  and,  in 
some  cases,  do  serious  damage  to  the  land  be- 
low. The  cleaning  out  of  ditches,  after  being 
well  made,  is  but  a light  job.  If  much  litter, 
dirt,  &c.  collect  in  them,  run  up  and  down  with 
a plow  to  losen  every  thing  that  should  be  taken 
out;  it  is  then  easily  removed  with  the  hoe. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  ditching,  is  to  obtain 
a suitable  situation  to  empty  the  ditches,  to 
course  tne  water  out  of  the  field  or  plantation. 
When  there  is  a branch  running  through  a 
field,  that  is  a suitable  place  for  that  purpose;  in 
ot  er  cases,  a field  that  has  a long  hollow  across 
it,  perhaps  a gully  already  made,  that  is  a place 
to  empty  in;  and  sometimes  it  is  best  to  make  a 
ditch  to  empty  others  in;  and  it  is  best,  in  mos 
cases,  to  commence  laying  05*  a ditch  where  the 
water  is  intended  to  be  emptied,  and  where  this 
ditch  is  long,  it  requires  to  be  made  more  sub- 
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stanlial,  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  increased  body 
ot  water.  For  this  and  one  other  reason,  when 
I have  a field  to  ditch,  the  situation  of  which 
will  admit  of  it,  I run  the  ditches  from  the  high- 
est part  of  the  field  to  each  side,  if  there  is  any 
situation  that  will  admit  of  their  being  emptied. 
This  plan  gives  a shorter  and  safer  ditch,  and 
by  leaving  a narrow  space  on  the  departure  ol 
each  ditch  to  its  side,  aflords  a pass  way  for  a 
cart,  «&c.,  lor  hauling. 

The  opinion  prevails  among  some  planters, 
that  land  will  naturally  improve  after  being 
well  ditched,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more 
washing;  both  of  which  I think  are  erroneous. 
1 have  yet  to  see  the  piece  ot  land  that  will  im- 
prove, under  constant  cropping,  without  the  aid 
of  manure;  and  as  regards  washing  on  our 
steep  hill-sides,  when  a heavy  rain  falls,  there 
will  be  certainly  some  little  cross  washes  on 
certain  situations;  for  instance,  when  there  is  a 
jittle  rise  or  sink  on  the  land  between  the  ditches, 
either  of  these  will  hinder  the  gradual  drain  ol 
the  water  that  collects  in  the  rows  that  cross 
those  places,  which  will  cause  a little  cross 
wash  to  the  first  ditch  below.  In  all  such  pla- 
ces as  these,  when  I sow  my  wheat  or  oats,  I 
have  corn-stalks  gathered  and  thrown,  and  as 
the  plow  passes  over  them,  make  the  plowman 
shake  the  dirt  off  his  plow  on  them.  . And  wheat 
and  oats  will  grow  in  such  places  as  well  as 
any  where  else. 

I do  not  extend  the  heads  of  my  ditches  out  tp 
my  fences  by  some  8 or  10  feet,  unless  circumr 
stances  require  it;  that  much  is  left  for  the  cpn- 
venience  of  a cart-way. 

I do  most  earnestly  recommend  all  those  who 
intend  to  ditch  their  hill-sides,  to  do  so  before 
the  gullies  form,  as  after  gullies  are  once  made 
it  requires  much  labor  to  fill  them  up,  and  then 
in  nine  cases  out  ol  ten,  the  ground  is  left  lower 
about  them  than  it  was  before  any  wash  had 
taken  place.  All  such  sinks  will  catch  the  drain 
of  water  from  each  row  that  crosses  them,  and 
cause  a cross  wash  t#  the  ditch  below.  I would 
not,  however,  discourage  those  who  wish  to 
ditch  their  hill-sides  that  are  already  in  gullies, 
but  advise  them  to  proceed  forthwith,  and  when 
gullies  are  of  much  size,  make  a secure  dam 
wherever  a ditch  crosses  one — one  at  least  safe 
enough  to  keep  the  water  in  the  ditch — then  fill 
up  the  gullies  between  the  ditches  with  any 
thing  that  is  most  convenient. 

I have  failed,  Mr.  Editor,  as  i expected  I 
should  at  the  commencement  of  this  communi- 
cation, to  do  this  subject  that  justice  which  it 
so  much  merits.  I have  not  made  the  descrip- 
tive part  as  plain  and  as  easy  to  understand  as 
I wished  to  have  done;  the  ideas  given  are  not 
as  connected  as  they  should  have  been;  but  I 
will  make  no  other  apology  than  that  I have 
done  as  well  as  my  limited  ability  would  afford. 
Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  those  who 
wish  to  ditch  their  hill-sides,  not  to  wait  for  any 
more  information  one  the  subject;  that  one  day’s 
practice  will  teach  them  more  than  a half  dozen 
communications. 

I saw  in  the  Cultivator  some  time  back,  that 
there  was  an  Agricultural  Society  formed  in 
Morgan  county,  and  that  they  had  prescribed 


certain  premiums,  to  be  awarded  some  time 
this  year.  The  best  sample  of  hill-side  ditching 
was  to  receive  (if  I am  not  mistaken,)  the  high- 
est premium.  I then  thought,  and  do  yet  con- 
sider that  object  one  of  the  1 est  selectiofis  for  a 
prize  that  I have  known.  When  that  object  is 
properly  carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  planters  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try, than  any  fat  ox,  horse  or  hog,  whose  own- 
ers have  received  their  ^5  for  their  skill  in 
raising  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Farrah. 

Bryan  County,  January  1,  1844. 

Gentlemen — I have  been  a subscriber  to  the 
Cultivator  for  the  past  year,  and  have  just  for- 
warded to  you,  through  the  Post  Master,  the 
amount  of  subscription  for  another  copy,  the 
receipt  of  which  you  will  acknowledge  by  send- 
ing me  the  first  number  for  1844. 

How  does  it  happen  that  I have  never,  to  my 
recollection,  seen  in  your  paper  a single  para, 
graph  in  relation  to  Sea  Island  Cotton"?  Can 
it  be  that  you  have  so  few  patrons  on  the  sea- 
board, or  that  they  send  you  no  communica- 
tions'? I have  waited  patiently  myself  for  such, 
and  perhaps  others  have  done  the  same,  from 
the  same  motive.  Our  lands  yield  in  value  a 
large  portion  of  our  exports,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  our  small  number  at 
east,  to  give  and  receive  information  on  that 
subject;  and  although  I am  by  no  means  an 
adept  in  the  culture  of  the  long  staple,  I might 
occasionally  throw  out  a hint  which  might  be 
extended  and  improved  upon  by  others  more 
capable  than  myself.  But  to  the  object  of  this 
communication:  We  have  large  portions  of 
land  oil  the  main,  adjoining  our  salt-water  riv- 
ers and  inlets,  such  as  live  oak  flats,  &c.,  which 
produce  what  is  termed,  in  our  fraternity,  "Blue 
Cotton”  from,  I presume,  the  blueish  cast  of  the 
plant.  These  lands  are  very  rich,  and  produce 
fine  crops  of  corn,  but  so  far  as  I am  acquaint- 
ed, there  has  been  no  remedy  applied  for  “Blue 
Cotton,”  which  they  almost  invariably  produce. 
By  this  term  we  mean  such  cotton  as  comes  up 
and  grows  very  luxuriantly,  without  any  fruit> 
reaching  at  times  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet,  hav- 
ing large  leaves,  with  crimped  edges,  and  of  a 
deep  lead  color;  so  much  so  that  a spot  in  the 
field  may  be  recognised  as  far  as  the  plant  can 
be  distinguished.  At  other  times,  depending 
perhaps  on  a very  wet  season,  the  plant,  after 
growing  several  feet,  and  bearing  well,  sheds 
all  its  fruit  and  becomes  "blue” 

This  is  a serious  difficulty  with  our  strong 
lands,  and  I hope  among  your  many  readers, 
some  one  may  be  able  to  suggest  a remedy  for 
he  evil.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  among 
us,  that  land  containing  a large  quantity  of  iron 
would  have  this  effect— why,  I know  not;  but  if 
such  is  the  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  lime 
would  be  a good  application,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  try  it.  The  chemical  action  of  lime 
on  the  organic  substances  of  which  our  strong 
low  flats  and  swamps  contain  a great  deal,  is 
very  considerable,  and  this  is  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  vegetable  remains,  but  it  acts  with  equal 
' energy  upon  the  dead  and  living  animal  maM«r. 


Its  operation,  therefore,  may  effect  a change  in 
the  production  of  the  plant.  Besides,  it  the 
soil  contains  sulphate  of  iron,  the  iron  is  de-» 
composed  by  the  lime,  which,  uniting  with  its 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  commonly  called  gypsum,  and  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  a great  fertilizer  of 
the  soil.  Now  the  question  is,  will  this  chemi- 
cal process  have  the  effect  of  changing  those 
matters  in  the  soil  which  cause  our  cotton  to 
turn  blue.  Experience,  of  course,  will  be  our 
surest  guide  on  this  subject,  but  it  would  be 
deeply  interesting  to  read  the  views  of  some  of 
your  learned  correspondents  in  relation  to  it. 

Respectfully,  &c.. 

Agricola, 

P.  S.  I have  been  using,  for  some  time,  the 
plow  m the  cultivation  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
with  advantage,  and  I intend,  this  year,  further 
to  facilitate  my  work  by  the  side-harrow  and 
the  cultivator.  Be  good  enough  to  say,  in  your 
next  number,  if  I can  obtain  the  latter  imple- 
ment in  Augusta,  whose  make,  at  what  cost, 
and  whether  they  will  answer  between  beds  4 J 
feet  apart.  They  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  be 
moved  for  a greater  or  less  distance. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  table,  showing 
the  vitality  of  seeds,  { have  copied  from  Lou- 
don’s Gardening,  and  as  it  may  be  ot  service  to 
your  agricultural  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  ven- 
ders of  seeds,  I send  it  to  you  for  publication. 

“7027.  The  latest  period  at  which  the  seeds  most 
generally  in  demand  may  be  expected  to  grow  free-^ 
ly,  are  the  following: 

Cabbage  tribe.,  4 years. 

Leguminous  Culinary  Vegelailes,  1 year. 

Esculent  Roots. — Beet  10  years;  turnep  4;  car- 
rot 1;  parsnep  1;  radish  2;  salsify  2;  skirret  4; 
Bcorzonera  2. 

Spinaceous  Plants. — Spinach  4 years;  white 
beet  10;  Orache  1;  purslane  2;  herb  patience  1. 

Aliaceous  Plants,  2 years. 

Asparaginous  Plants. — Asparagus  4 years; 
sea-kale  3;  artichoke  3;  cardoon  2;  alisanders 
and  thistles  2;  rampion  8. 

Acetarious  Plants,  in  general,  2 years;  lettuce 
3;  endive  4;  burnet  6;  mustard  4;  taragon  4; 
sorrel  7;  celery  10. 

Pot-herbs  and  Garnishing  Plants,  in  general, 
2 years;  but  parsley  will  grow  at  6;  dill  and 
fennel  5;  chervil  6;  marigold  3;  borage  4. 

Sweet  Herbs,  generally,  2 years;  but  rue  and 
rosemary  3;  ann  hyssop  6. 

Plants  used  in  tarts,  c.,  generally  2 years;  but 
the  rheubarb  only  I;  and  gourd pompion,  ^c.  fO. 

Herbaceous  Fruits. — The  cucunober  and  mel- 
on 10  or  more  years;  love-apple,  capsicum  tribe 
and  egg  plant,  2. 

Annual  and  biennial  jlower  seeds,  generally  8 
years;  but  some  grow  with  difficulty  the  second 
year;  they  are  seldom  kept  by  seedmen  longer 
than  one  year. 

Perennial  fiower  seeds,  the  same. 

Tree  Seeds.— Atones  2 years;  and  some,  as  the 
haw,  3;  but  they  are  in  general  of  very  doubt- 
ful success  the  second  year;  acorns  will  scarce- 
ly grow  the  second  year;  elm,  poplar,  and  wil? 
low  se^s,  not  at  all.” — p.  1237.  W . P. 

Eggs. — A correspondent  says — ^^“Eggs  that 
produce  the  male  chicken  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  produce  the  female,  by  their  be? 
ing  longer  and  more  pointed  at  the  ends  than 
those  of  the  female;  which  are  more  rounded 
at  the  ends, 

“People  who  raise  chickens  for  the  market 
will  do  well  to  select  those  eggs  which  produce 
the  male  chicken  to  set  their  hens  with,  as  the 
males  will  be  larger  and  of  more  value  than  the 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

MARLING  AND  LIMING. 

We  subjoin  a letter  upon  the  subject  of  marl- 
ing^ addressed  by  GoV.  Hammond  to  the  ^Agri- 
cultural  Society  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
It  details  a series  of  experiments  made  by  him 
in  the  use  of  rtiarl  on  his  land,  in  diifeient  quan- 
tities, per  acre,  varying  from  100  to  300  bush- 
els, and  their  results  fairly  tested  and  compared 
by  other  lands  not  marled.  The  results  are  na- 
tural, and  accord  precisely  with  our  preconceiv- 
ed, and  often  expressed  sentiments,  in  respeci  to 
the  use  of  lime  and  marl.  The  experiments  of 
Gov.  Hammond  prove,  that  though  lime  maybe 
bread,  it  is  net  bread  and  meat  too:  that  worn  out 
lands  require  animal  and  vegetable  substances  as 
well  as  mineral:  that  large  doses  of  lime  or 
marl  upon  soils  deprived  of  their  organic  re- 
mains, or  vegetable  food,  by  a long  course  of 
exhausting  cropping,  are  injurious,  and  will  im- 
pair, rather  than  benefit  such  soils  for  present 
purposes:  that  small  doses  are  better  than,  large 
ones,  under  any  circumstances;  and  that  the 
frequent  or  periodical  application  of  lime,  in 
small  quantites,  is  the  policy  indicated  alike  by 
economy  and  nature.  Lands  that  are  rich  in 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  of  themselves, 
or  where  it  may  be  applied  in  large  quantities, 
can  bear,  and  will  be  benefitted  by,  any  reasona- 
ble quantity  of  lime  or  marl;  but  in  its  applica- 
tion the  party  must  exercise  a sound,  discrimi- 
nating j udgment,  or  he  may  da  more  harm  than 
good.  We  will  here  advance  an  opinion  which 
we  have  often  attempted  to  impress  upon  our 
readers.  It  is  this — that  whenever  they  are 
about  to  improve  a worn  out  field  with  either 
lime  or  marl,  and  it  may  cot  be  convenient  to 
apply  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  that  they 
should  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  calcareous  matter,  by  previou.sly  growing 
thereon,  and  turning  under,  at  least  two  crops  of 
buck  wheat,  which  should  be  so  turned  under 
just  when  the  plants  are  first  beginning  to  bloom. 
Lime,  we  consider,  in  some  form,  as  being  in- 
dispensable to  every  soil;  but  as  it  is  far  from 
being  the  only  food  upon  which  plants  feed, 
those  other  kinds  in  which,  for  variety  sake, 
they  may  delight,  must  also  be  provided  for 
them. 

No  man  is  disposed  to  go  further  than  we  are 
in  the  rational  praise  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
calcareous  matter  as  an  improver  of  the  soil — 
we  believe  that  no  permanent  improvement  can 
be  effected  in  an  exhausted  soil  without  it — and 
that  by  a judicious  use  of  it  and  nutritive  ma- 
nures, that  many  soils  maybe  made  better  than 
they  were  in  their  virgin  state— but  with  all  our 
preconceived  opinions  in  its  favor,  we  cannot 
get  our  consent  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  lime 
alone  is  sufffeient  to  restore  fertility  to  worn  out 
land. 

And  we  will  here  seize  the  occasion  to  im- 
press these  truths  upon  our  readers— that  twenty 
jive  bushels  per  acre,  of  lime,  for  all  present  pur- 
poses, is  better  than  a hundred^that  upon  poor, 
exhausted  land,  more  never  should  be  applied, 
at  one  time-^^and  that  these  quantities  should  be 
repeated  every  four  years,  until  one  hundred 
shall  have  been  applied;  and  then,  that  five 
bushels  a year  will  be  enough. 

Thursday  Evening,  Nov.  20,  1843. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  and  a letter  from  his  Excellency  Jas.  H. 
Hammond  was  read,  as  follows: 

Columbia,  November  17,  1843. 

Dear  Sir— rin  fiulfilment  of  my  promise  made 
last  November,  I again  communicate  to  you 
the  results  of  my  experiment  in  Marling.  The 
year  has  been  so  unfavorable  for  cotton,  and  my 
crop  has  fallen  so  far  below  the  promise  of  July, 
that  if  I had  not  left  some  unmarled  acres  for  a 
test,  I should,  as  no  doubt  has  often  been  done 
in  other  experiments,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  my  labor  had  been  in  vain;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  marl  had  seriously  injured  my 
land.  The  truth,  however,  is  very  far  to  the 
contrary,  and  I now  think  that  but  for  the  marl 
X should  have  made  no  crop  at  all. 

I planted  this  year  seven  hundred  acres  of 


marled  land:  of  which  six  hundred  and  eighty 
were  in  cotton,  the  remainder  in  pindars  and 
potatoes,  of  which  no  accurate  account  was 
kept.  The  cotton  turned  out  about  as  much 
per  acre  in  the  whole,  as  the  average  of  the  same 
land  fvir  the  last  ten  crops.  But  believing  this 
year  to  have  been  at  least  20  per  cent  more  un- 
favorable than  an  average  one,  I attribute  that 
much  increase  to  the  effect  of  the  marl. 

In  my  last  communication  I stated  that  I had 
selected  four  acres  of  good  mulatto  land,  and 
four  others  of  very  light  sandy  soil,  one  acre  of 
which  in  each  selection  was  left  unmarled,  and 
the  others  marled  with  one,  two  and  three  hun- 
dred bushels  respectively.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  difference  between  the  most  favor- 
able and  the  m.ost  unfavorable  seasons  I have 
known  for  cotton,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  pro- 
gressive comparative  influence  of  the  marl,  I 
subjoin  the  results  of  the  last,  as  well  as  the 
present  year,  on  these  expertmental  acres. 

Experiment  No.  1 — Mulatto  1842. 

Unmarled  acre,  1111  lbs  seed  cotton. 

100  bushels  do  816  do  dec’ t 265  lbs  22.8  per  cent 
200  do  do  1003  do  do  ISO  9.7  do 

300  do  do  1318  do  inc’se  207  17.7  do 

Same  Land,  1843. 

Unmarled  acre,  493  lbs  seed  cotton. 

100  bushels  do  654  do  inc’se  161  lbs 32.6  per  cent 
200  do  do  759  do  do  266  53.9  do 

300  do  do  841  do  do  348  70  do 

As  1 remarked  last  year,  the  acres  with  one 
and  two  hundred  bushels  of  marl  are  decidedly 
inferior  in  quality  t«  the  other  two.  The  un- 
marled acre  and  that  with  300  bushels,  are  as 
nearly  equal  as  any  two  on  the  plantation.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  these  acres  lying 
side  by  side,  were  all  planted  on  the  same  day, 
and  cultivated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  experimental  acres  of  the  thin  light  land 
were  planted  last  5’’ear  in  corn.  All  the  marled 
acres  produced  better  than  the  unmarled,  but  I 
will  not  repeat  the  statement,  as  it  does  not  af- 
ford an  accurate  comparison  with  the  cotton 
crop  of  this  year,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
result. 

Experiment  No.  2 — very  light,  sandy  soil — 1843. 

Unmarled  acre,  361  lbs  seed  cotton. 

100  bushels  do  451  do  inc’se  90  lbs  24.9  per  cent 

200  do  do  384  do  do  23  6.3  do 

300  do  do  173  do  dec’r  188  52.  do 

The  land,  being  very  old,  is  bare  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  for  marl  to  act  on,  to  which  more 
than  the  texture  of  the  soil,  inferior  as  it  is,  I 
attribute  the  failure  of  any  great  improvement 
from  it.  I make  the  statement  however  because 
it  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  It  shows  the 
danger  of  heavy  marling  cn  worn  land  without 
previous  rest  or  manure.  The  acre  with  three 
hundred  bushels  has  been  destroyed.  There  is 
one  rich  spot,  the  bottom  of  a small  basin  in  the 
centre  of  it,  which  produced  nearly  all  the  cot- 
ton gathered.  On  the  rest  of  it  the  weed  mostly 
died  as  soon  as  it  came  up — one  hundred  proves 
a belter  quantity  than  two  hundred  bushels,  and 
perhaps  a little  less  would  have  been  still  better 
on  this  soil — at  least  to  begin  with.  All  the 
lightest  land  in  the  fields  marled  with  two  hun- 
dred bushels  was  evidently  injured  and  now  re- 
quires help.  I anticipated  this  effect  from  what 
I saw  last  year,  and  reduced  the  quantity  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  on  all  the  land  then 
marled.  I have  reduced  it  now  to  one  hundred 
bushels  and  shall  hereafter  marl  at  that  rate.  I 
prefer  to  go  over  it  again  after  I have  finished 
all,  and  give  it  what  it  may  prove  itself  able  to 
bear  after  resting  once  or  thrice, 

The  crop  of  this  year  has  satisfied  me  per- 
fectly that  cotton  will  mature  at  least  a fort- 
night earlier  on  marled  than  on  unmarled  land. 

Another  unexpected  effect  of  marl  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  state.  I commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1842  to  put  it  in  my  stable,  pretty  free- 
ly, for  the  purpose  of  improving  my  manure.  I 
did  not  think  of  its  having  any  material  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  mules.  But  I have  had  but 
little  sickness  among  them,  and  have  not  lost 
one  since,  while  previously  I lost  on  the  average 
four  annually,  and  never,  in  any  year,  less  than 
two.  I attribute  this  change  in  a great  measure 


to  the  absorption  of  noxious  gases  by  the  marl. 
1 am  now  marling  as  actively  as  heretofore, 
and  I esteem  it  so  beneficial  that  1 have  this 
summer  marled  a field  of  over  two  hundred 
acres,  the  average  haul  to  which  is  three  miles 
from  my  landing:  and  being  tolerably  fresh  land 
that  has  rested  this  year,  and  was  sowed  in  oats 
last  year,  which  were  cot  cut  but  grazed  down 
after  ripening,  1 have  put  on  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels. 

The  fields  on  which  my  experimental  acres 
are  will  rest  next  year.  1 shall  not  therefore  be 
able  to  continue  my  report  to  you.  Since,  how’- 
ever,  the  valuable  labors  of  Mr.  Ruffin  in  the 
State  have  given  a decided  impulse  to  marling, 
I presume  that  all  who  are  in  reach  of  marl 
will  at  least  experiment  for  themselves;  aud  it 
will  be  of  no  consequence  that  I should  longer 
communicate  my  experience.  I am  very  truly 
and  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Hammon. 

Hon.  Whitemarsh  B.  Searbrook. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

SALT  A PREVENTIVE  OF  SMUT. 

Sir — In  perusing  the  pages  of  your  excellent 
journal,  I find  salt  recommended  as  a fertilizer; 
although  my  experience  with  this  mineral  is 
very  limited,  still  such  as  it  is,  I have  concluded 
to  give  it  to  you. 

A few  years  since  ray  crop  of  wheat  was  so 
badly  injured  by  the  smut,  that  I determined  I 
would  not  use  it  for  seed,  and  I,  therefore,  pur- 
chased from  a neighbor  a few  bushels  that  was 
clean  and  good.  I found,  however,  that  I had 
not  near  enough  to  finish  my  crop,  and  having 
heard  that  salt  sowed  w’ith  wheat  would  prevent 
the  smut,  1 resolved  to  make  the  experiment. — 
Accordingly  I took  my  smutty  wheat  and  wash- 
ed it,  and  mixed  with  it  while  it  was  yet  wet, 
about  a quart  of  salt  to  each  half  bushel,  and 
with  it  finished  sow’ing  my  crop. 

"W  hen|I  harvested  the  crop,  I found  the  wheat 
purchased  of  ray  neighbor  much  injured  by  the 
smut,  but  my  salted  wheat  was  entirely  free 
from  this  disease,  and  so  superio"  in  quantity 
and  quality,  that  I believe  if  I had  let  alone  my 
neighbor’s  clean  wheat,  and  sowed  my  whole 
crop  of  my  own  smutty  wheat,  thus  prepared,  I 
should  have  made  one  hundred  bushels  more 
than  I did. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  I tried  a similar  experi- 
ment on  a few  bushels  of  smooth  chaff  spring 
wheat,  which  was  much  affected  with  the  smut. 
I washed  and  mixed  as  above,  about  a quart  to 
the  half  bushel,  and  sowed  it  by  the  side  of  the 
same  wheat  without  this  preparation.  My 
salted  w’heat  grew  about  six  inches  higher  than 
the  other,  and  yielded  me  twenty  bushels  to  one 
seeded,  whilst  the  other  did  not  yield  half  that 
quantity. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lee. 

From  the  Farmers’  Journal. 

CABBAGE  HEADS  FROM  STUMPS. 

Friend  Cole — I do  not  know  all  that  your 
Boston  gardeners  are  up  to,  but  I do  know,  that 
if  cabbage  stumps  of  any  variety  are  set  out  in 
the  spring  in  good  order,  that  one,  two,  three  or 
even  four  good  sound  heads  will  grow  on  them — 
and  this  they  will  do  year  after  year,  until  they 
die  by  accident. 

They  are  managed  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  upper,  narroio  leaved  ones,  which 
would  bear  seed,  are  carefully  rubbed  off,  and 
likewise  all  the  lower,  round  leaved  ones,  which 
will  form  heads  except  the  number  the  strength 
of  the  stump  and  soil  are  capable  of  bringing 
to  perfection. 

At  our  cattle  show,  last  week,  Mr.  John  Drew 
presented  several  such  stumps,  with  one  to  four 
heads  of  low  Dutch  cabbage  on  each,  which 
Iiave  borne  for  three  years.  He  sets  them  out 
in  earth  in  the  cellar  in  autumn,  cuts  off  the 
heads  when  required  for  use,  and  places  them 
pretty  thick  in  the  garden  in  spring.  The  labor 
is  trifling,  the  out  worm  gives  no  trouble,  and 
the  crop  sure  and  abundant. 

James  Bates. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS. 

The  finest  Agricultural  add.''ess  of  the  year 
was  made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  at  Buffalo.  We 
select  the  following  extract,  because  it  will  be 
read  with  as  much  interest  by  every  intelligent 
resident  of  the  town  as  by  those  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. After  showing  that  plants  derive 
ihier  chief  nourishment  from  the  carbonic  gas 
and  ammoniacal  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
these  gases  are  thrown  in  the  atmosphere  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  by  breathing, 
he  proceeds  thus; — Louisville  Jour. 

Gentlemen: — I have  in  this  glass,  water  ta- 
ken from  a well  near  my  residence  in  this  city, 
such  as  is  used  by  my  family  and  others.  You 
see  it  is  quite  clear,  although  1 suppose  it  holds 
in  solution  among  other  earthly  ingredients,  a 
portion  of  lime.  Every  time  a person  breathes, 
he  expels  from  his  lungs  carbonic  acid,  which, 
as  I have  told  you,  is  the  appropriate  food  of 
plants.  I will  now  breathe  into  this  water  and 
see  what,  if  any,  effect  will  be  produced.  You 
see  the  water  is  changed  to  a milky  whiteness. 

You  will  recollect  the  question  to  be  solved 
was : how  to  seize  upon  the  carbonic  acid  ex- 
pelled from  organic  beings,  in  order  to  change 
it  back  again  into  new  plants  and  animals. — 
By  understanding  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 

I have  seized  upon  a valuable  earthy  manure, 
lime,  which  robbed  the  soil  of  an  indispensa- 
ble element  when  it  left  it;  being  dissolved  in 
rain  water,  in  its  passage  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  through  the  earth  to  the  well,  from 
whence  it  was  taken.  On  the  other  hand  I 
petrified  in  this  white  powder,  which  is  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  a portion  of  my  brain,  nerves, 
muscles,  fat,  bones,  &c.,  which  may  be  convert- 
ed into  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  in  a day ; or 
may  be  kept  without  change,  a thousand  years. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  artificially  form- 
ed carbonate  of  lime  over  the  chrystalized  car- 
bonate that  forms  about  one-eight  part  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  is  this : that  the  vital  action  of  the 
roots  of  plants  will  decompose  an  impalpable 
power  like  this  sooner  than  fragments  of  lime 
rocks  in  the  soil.  Hence  slaked  lime  is  more 
valuable  as  a manure  than  unburned  limestone. 
No  sooner,  however,  is  this  carbonate  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  a living  growing  plant, 
than  the  free  lime,  whose  carbon  has  gone  to 
build  up  a vegetable,  takes  up  another,  and 
still  another  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  At  night, 
plants  consume  no  food,  or  very  little,  but  di- 
gest what  they  have  imbibed  during  the  day. 

The  chemical  affinity  between  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid  accumulates  vegetable  food  at  the 
roots  of  plants  during  their  sleep  at  night,  and 
when  the  light  of  day  awakens  their  vegetable 
appetite,  the  lime  that  was  free  at  sun  down  has 
prepared  for  them  a good  breakfast,  for  aught 
we  know,may  be,  as  in  this  instance,  a portion 
of  a human  eye,  or  a human  heart.  When, 
however,  the  lime  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  soluble,  as  you  have  seen,  in  water; 
which,  sinking  deep  into  the  earth  or  running 
off  from  its  surface,  growing  plants  are  n'bbed 
of  this  source  of  food.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  is  to  apply  a little  lime  evenly  over  your 
grass,  and  your  cultivated  fields;  and  to  apply 
it  often,  if  your  wheat  or  grass  fail  to  answer 
yourjust  expectations.  True  economy  in  feed- 
ing plants,  like  the  feeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, consists  in  giving  them  just  what  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  no  more.  Much  of  the 
excess  of  food  will  be  dis.solved  in  water,  and 
^carried  beyond  the  reach  of  your  growing  crops, 
’still  more  will  escape  into  the  air,  by  the  com- 
bined aciJion  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

I have  stated  to  you  that  most  plants  require 
in  addition  to  water  and  carbon,  a portion  of 
nitrogen.  This  also  comes  from  a gaseous 
substance  in  the  atmosphere.  Although  nitro- 
gen forms  the  largest  element  in  the  air,  (79  per 
cent,)  yet  it  has  been  pretty  well  settled  that 
plants  do  not  obtain  their  nitrogen  by  decom- 
posing common  air,  but  derive  it  from  ammo- 
nia, which  is  furnished  to  the  atmosphere  in 
great  abundance  by  a woild  of  decomposing 


vegetable  and  animals.  It  is  the  ammonia 
that  escapes  from  putrifying  substances  that 
causes  their  oflensive  smell.  Now,  again, 
comes  up  the  practical  question : how  are  we 
to  collect  this  highly  volatile  gas,  and  trans- 
form it  at  the  cheapest  rate,  into  wheat,  beans, 
cheese,  and  wool,  of  which  it  is  an  important 
element  1 Rain  water  has  a strong  affinity  for 
ammonia ; which  is  a compound  of  14  parts  of 
nitrogen  and  3 of  hydrogen.  Water  at  50  de- 
grees will  absorb  650  times  its  bulk  of  this  veg- 
etable food.  Every  rain,  then,  brings  consider- 
able q an  titles  of  it  to  the  ground.  It  is  the 
ammonia  in  snow  that  makes  it  valuable  as  a 
manure ; and  it  is  the  ammonia  in  rain  water 
that  causes  it  to  purify  in  some  degree  like  an 
animal  substance,  when  water  is  permitted  to 
stand  in  warm  weather  in  a close  vessel  above 
ground.  The  first  fall  of  a rain  after  a long 
drought  is  much  the  richest  in  this  gas.  Being 
extremely  volatile  it  escapes  into  the  air  again 
after  a warm  shower  much  quicker  than  water 
evaporates.  What  then  will  aid  the  cultivator 
of  plants,  and  seize  this  volatile  ammonia,  as 
lime  does  carbonic  acid,  and  hold  it  permanent- 
ly about  their  roots,  in  such  a shape  that  it  will 
feed  them  all  they  need,  and  no  more  1 For  an 
excess  of  this  stimulating  alkali,  like  an  ex- 
cess of  salt  in  our  food,  will  destroy  life  instead 
of  supporting  it. 

Common  Charcoal  is  the  cheapest,  and  there- 
fore the  best  material  to  apply  to  cultivated 
fields  for  this  purpose.  It  will  absorb  90  times 
its  bulk  of  ammonia,  and  will  give  it  out  slow- 
ly to  the  vital  attraction  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Most  of  you  know  that  charcoal  will  correct 
the  taint  in  meat ; will  purify  rain  water  in  a 
suitable  cistern,,  so  as  to  render  it  the  purest 
water  for  culinary  purposes.  Such  charcoal 
should  be  often  renewed  in  filtering  cisterns, 
and  when  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  manure.  The  libera'  appli- 
cation of  this  well  known  substance  to  the 
wheat  fields  in  France,  has  mainly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  lime,  added  within  the 
last  ten  years  100,000,000  bushels  to  the  annual 
crop  of  wheat  grown  in  that  kingdom.  The 
chat  coal  should  be  sown  in  May,  at  the  rate  of 
75  bushels  per  acre,  well  pulverised.  This  sub- 
ject is  one  of  vast  practical  importance.  By 
studying  the  science  of  agriculture,  you  may 
grow  fifty  bushels  of  good  wheat  on  any  acre 
of  your  land,  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  ev- 
ery year,  bating  of  course  extreme  casualties. 

You  all  know  that,  a single  kernel  of  wheat, 
will,  sometimes,  w'hen  its  fecundity  is  highly 
stimulated,  send  up  20  stalks,  and  that  each 
stalk  will  bear  a head  containing  100  kernels. 
Here  is  a yield  of  2,000  fold.  Nature  then  has 
rendered  it  practicable  to  harvest  2,000  bushels 
of  good  wheat  from  one  bushel  of  seed.  The 
most  sceptical  among  you  will  not  deny  that 
2,000  kernels  have  been  produced  from  one  ker- 
nel, and  that  the  same  natural  causes  that  pro- 
duce such  a result  in  one  instance,  will  ever 
operate,  at  all  times,  under  like  circumstances, 
in  the  same  manner.  Hence  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  say  that  nature  is  quite  as  willing  to  pro- 
duce 50  bushels  of  good  wheat  on  an  acre  of 
ground  every  year,  mark  me,  if  her  laws  he 
obeyed,  as  she  is  to  ^ow  fifty  bushels  of  weeds 
every  year  on  the  same  ground. 

We  cannot  forbear  annexing  the  following 
remarks  on  the  management  of  cattle,  and  the 
preservation  of  health : 

Gentlemen  : — 1 was  brought  up  to  the  severe 
labor  of  cultivating  a poor  soil.  I have  sown 
many  a ton  of  plaster  with  my  own  hand;  and 
many  a moonshiny  night  have  I followed  the 
plough,  that  an  ox-team  might  escape  the  heat 
of  June,  in  breaking  up  large  summer  fallows. 
I mention  these  personal  incidents  as  an  apolo- 
gy for  claiming  to  know  something  of  the^rac- 
tice,  as  well  as  a little  of  the  science  of  rural 
economy. 

Permit,  then,  a practical  agriculturist,'  who 
has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  mind  for 
years  to  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  to  say  to 


those  of  you  who  are  wool-growers,  that  by 
keeping  the  animal  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  quiet  throughout  the  year , by 
stimulating  with  the  elements  of  wool,  ihe  or- 
gans that  secrete  this  valuable  covering  of  the 
sheep,  it  is  practicable  to  clip  six  pounds  of  wool 
as  the  product  from  the  same  amount  and  value 
of  raw  material  that  now  yield  you  but  three 
pounds.  To  accomplish  this  important  result, 
this  physiological  change  in  the  products  of  this 
living  machine,  you  must  quiet  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  These  expel  from  the  system  every  mo- 
ment, night  and  day,  a needless  quantity  of  ani- 
mal food,  which,  under  more  favorable  and  other 
circumstances,  might  have  been  converted  into 
wool,  tallow  andmuscle.  Mark  me.  There  is 
a positive  loss,  a needless  throwing  away  of  20 
to  50  per'  cent  of  the  food  in  wintering  all  do- 
mestic animals,  which  is  literally  burned  up  by 
nature,  in  this  cold  climate,  to  keep  their  blood, 
and  the  whole  animal,  some  40  or  80  degrees 
warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  not  merely  the 
hay,  oats  and  corn  in  domestic  animals,  and  the 
bread  and  meat  in  man,  which  are  consumed 
like  the  animal  oil  in  a lamp,  to  warm  the  sys- 
tem, that  are  lost;  but,  by  inhaling  a cold  and 
dense  atmosphere,  and  bringing  a larger  amount 
ol  oxygen  gas  into  the  lungs,  and  through  them 
into  the  blood,  than  is  needed,  inflammations 
are  generated,  ending  in  consumptions,  alike  in 
man  and  beast.  An  animal  is  an  electrical  bat- 
tery or  machine.  It  is  practicable,  so  to  excite 
the  organs  that  form  fat  in  a pig,  in  a positive 
degree;  and  to  so  quiet  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  animal  by  a kind  of  negative  electricity, 
that  the  animal  shall  transform  nearly  all  of  its 
food  that  can  be  converted  into  fat,  into  that 
well  known  substance.  The  same  remarks  will 
hold  ti  uc,  in  a good  degree,  when  applied  to  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  cows,  and  the  secretion  of 
wool  in  the  capillary  organs  of  the  shesp.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  make  a pig 
secrete  an  enormous  amount  of  bone,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  gristle:  to  have  a hide  as 
thick  as  a board,  a nose  like  a plow  beam,  ears 
like  sides  of  sole  leather,  and  legs  like  an  ele- 
phant! 

Of  all  the  complicated  machinery  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  the 
most  important.  It  governs  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  that  of  the  digestive  organs.  And  the 
action  of  the  lungs  is  governed,  in  a good  de- 
gree, by  the  condensation  from  cold,  and  expan- 
sion from  heat  of  the  air  taken  into  them  by  res- 
piration. The  condensation  and  expansion  ever 
varies  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  passes  thro’ 
the  lungs  into  the  circulating  blood.  Hence  i£ 
is,  that  in  cold  climates,  and  in  cold  seasons  ol 
the  year,  this  excess  of  oxygen  excites  inflam- 
matory diseases.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  warm 
climates  and  in  warm  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
the  minimum  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  system, 
less  carbonic  gas  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  and 
the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  lood,  being  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  bile  as  well  as  fat,  stimulates 
the  liver — an  important  organ,  and  the  antago- 
nist ol  the  lungs — to  a copious  and  undue  se- 
cretion of  bile.  Thus  it  is  that  the  human  race 
—and  domestic  animals  partake  of  the  same  in- 
juries in  a less  degree — are  evermore  afflicted 
with  bilious  diseases  in  summer,  and  inflam- 
matory complaints  in  winter. 

As  the  preservation  of  health  is  a matter 
that  deeply  concerns  us  all,  and  living,  as  we 
do,  in  a climate  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  in  temperature,  I have  thought  a lew 
remarks  upon  the  prevention  of  disease,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  those  that  I have  the  hon- 
or to  address. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  body  warmly  clad 
in  winter,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  blood  well 
supplied  with  carbon,  which  will  combine  with 
the  excess  ol  oxj^gen  taken  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
haling condensed  air,  and  thereby  prevent  its 
chemical  attack  upon  the  living  tissues  of  the 
peculiarly  exposed  lungs.  This  supply  of  car- 
bon in  the  blood  can  be  secured  by  eating  meat, 
and  nutritious  vegetable  food,  far  more  ol  which 
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are  needed  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Con- 
sumption is  the  consuming,  the  slow  combus- 
tion ot  the  tissues  oi  the  lungs  by  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen  gas,  concentrated  or  condensed 
by  cold.  Hence  by  fleeing  from  our  northern 
winters  to  a mild  climate,  where  only  about  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  oxygen — it  being  rarified 
by  heat — is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each  respira- 
tion, consumptive  persons  often  recover.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  living  in  warm  climates 
in  summer,  and  indulging  too  freely  in  animal 
and  other  carbonaceous  food,  and  inhaling  a rar- 
ified atmosphere,  are  afflicted  with  an  excess  of 
carbon,  or  with  bilious  affections.  They  come 
north  to  a condensed  oxygenous  atmosphere  to 
regain  their  health,  and  generally  find  it.  Liv- 
ing sparingly  in  summer,  and  eating  sub-acid 
fruits  that  flourish  most  in  warm  climates,  and 
in  warm  seasons,  and  contain  little  carbon  and 
much  oxygen,  is  the  preventive  of  bilious  dis- 
eases,” 


From  the  Chronicle  and  Sentine]. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  “Southern  Cultivator,”  manifestssuch 
a commendable  spirit,  and  abounds  in  such 
sound,  practical  views,  in  relation  to  this  impor- 
tant subject,  that  we  take  the  responsibility, 
without  the  consent  of  the  author,  of  laying  it 
before  our  readers,  and  commending  it  to  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  those  farmers  and  planters, 
(and  there  are  not  a few  of  them  in  the  South,) 
who  are  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  no  man  can  instruct  them  in  any  thing 
about  farming. 


In  our  intercourse  with  planters,  the  remark 
is  frequently  made,  ^'■nobody  can  tell  me  anything 
about  Jarming,'^—di  remark  which  always  ex. 
cites  our  commiseration  for  its  self-conceited 
ani^  misguided  author.  With  such  men,  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  hopeless,  until  they 
shall  have  witnessed  its  effects  upon  the  farms 
and  in  the  domestic  economy  of  their  neighbors — 
then  they  will  break  through  the  manacles  in 
which  their  ignorance  has  so  long  shrouded 
them. 


Plains  of  Dura,  Ga., 
December  Sth,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor: — A few  days  since,  your  p: 
per,  the  “Southern  Cultivator,”  devoted  I 
the  improvement  of  Southern  Agriculture,  fe 
into  my  hands.  I was  really  glad  to  see  such 
work  commenced  at  the  South,  believing,  as  I d( 
that  such  journals  are  not  only  necessary  t 
throwlight  upon  the  subject  by  adding  ihe  expi 
rience  of  the  most  skilful  planters  to  our  owi 
but  it  begets  a spirit  of  rivalship— industry  i 
thereby  encouraged,  and  our  system  of  domesti 
(if  have  any,)  is  improved.- 
Without  industry  and  economy,  no  farmer  ca 
succeed  in  business  5 and  with  it,  none  can  fa 
to  supply  himself  with  all  the  necessaries  of  lifi 
But,  Mr,  Editor,  we  have  so  long  been  accu: 
tomed  to  plant  after  the  manner  of  our  ancestor: 
that  1 fear  the  habit  with  some  of  us  has  becom 
confirmed,  notwithstanding  our  much  diminisl 
ed  crops  and  our  once  fertile,  but  now  washe 
and  exhausted,  fields,  daily  admonish  us  the 
some  system  of  improvement  is  not  only  absc 
lately  necessary,  but  must  be  adopted,  or  w 
must  seek  another  home  in  the  “far  west.” 
have,  however,  concluded  to  adopt  the  forme 
and  intend  to  try  my  hand  in  the  way  of  in 
provement:  I have,  therefore,  determined  to  bi 
come  a subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  have  pai 
the  postmaster  at  this  place  one  dollar  for  th 
first  volume,  which  will  be  remitted  to  you  a 
soon  as  the  numbers  are  received.  I have  bee 
a constant  reader  ofthe  Albany  Cultivator  for 
lew  ye^s,  and  have  gathered  much  valuable  ir 
formation  from  it ; but,  upon  the  whole,  I thin 


it  throws  but  little  lighten  Southern  Agriculture, 
as  our  climate,  soil  and  productions,  as  well  as 
o’  r domestic  institutions,  are  entirely  different 
from  those  ofthe  North.  There,  most  of  the 
grasses  are  cultivated  and  plowed  into  the  soil, 
or  converted  into  manure  in  some  way:  thus 
they  have  a never  failing  source  for  fertilizing 
their  lands. 

But,  are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  Georgia 
has  no  means  of  reclaiming  her  worn  out  soil  ? 
I think  not  Bounteous  Heaven  has  every 
where  dispensed  its  blessings  with  an  even  hand. 
In  every  country  and  clime,  where  man  derives 
his  support  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
means  ff  rendering  that  soil  fertile,  are  within 
the  compass  of  his  power.  We  are,  indeed,  not 
only  behind  the  age,  but  behind  the  north,  in  de- 
veloping our  resources  ; yet,  we  are  not  without 
them.  Let  the  Southern  farmer  but  try  his  crab 
grass  for  green  sward,  and  I think  he  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  for  the  want  ofthe  north- 
ern grasses  for  that  purpose. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I did  not  intend,  in  this  let- 
ter, “to  argue  the  point,”  (as  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors says,)  or  advance  opinions  of  my  own.  but 
to  let  you  know  J wished  your  paper,  that  I 
might  get  the  opinions  of  the  best  practical  far- 
mers of  the  State. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  R.  HARPER. 

From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

REMEDY  FOR  HOLLOW  HORN,  &c. 

BY  A FARMER. 

Having  read  in  your  July  number  an  article 
headed  “Remedy  lor  the  Hollow  Horn,”  and 
finding  the  theory  therein  contained  so  contrary 
to  the  practice  I have  been  used  to,  I concluded 
I would  give  my  views  on  the  subject.  For 
about  30  years  my  father  kept  a dairy  of  from 
20  to  40  cows  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Du- 
ring the  last  ten  years  ol  the  time,  (say  from  the 
time  I was  twelve  years  old,)  I began  to  observe 
and  judge  for  myself.  The  last  four  years  of 
the  next  ten  years  of  my  life  I kept  a small 
dairy  myself;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  I have 
been  a farmer  in  this  vicinity. 

For  the  hollow  horn  we  always  used  from 
one  to  two  table  spoonsful  ot  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, poured  into  the  hollow  on  top  of  the  head 
between  the  horns;*  and  cutting  off  enough  of 
the  end  of  the  tail  to  bleed,f  which  may  be  done 
by  turning  the  long  hair  upwards  andcutting  off 
a quarter  of  an  inch  or  less.  I have  known 
some  persons  split  the  tail,  (and  cut  out  what 
they  called  the  wolf  in  the  tail,  which  I believe 
is  all  a phantom,)  put  in  salt,  and  bind  it  up: 
all  the  good  effect  is  by  bleeding — therefore  the 
less  wound  the  better.  I suppose  soot  and  salt 
may  be  good.  I know  salt  given  plentifully  to 
cattle  to  be  good  in  Illinois.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  cattle  will  not  lick  salt,  though  during  the 
winter  season  we  gave  salt  twice  a week  with 
their  food.  I never  knew  my  father  to  bore  the 
horns  until  he  had  first  tried  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  bleeding,  and  then  bored  the  horns 
on  the  under  side  only;  and  only  on  the  top 
when  the  holes  on  the  under  side  could  not  be 
kept  from  closing  up  with  matter.  I have  heard 
him  say  he  never  lost  but  one  cow  with  the  hol- 
low horn,  whilst  his  neighbors  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  lost  many.  His 
rule  was,  and  my  practice  has  been,  when  a 
cow  brute  was  observed  with  a sunken  eye  and 
dry  nose,  (which  are  the  sure  signs  of  the  hol- 
low horn,)  to  put  on  the  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
bleed  at  the  tail,  and  have  had  unvaried  success. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  not  beginning  in 
time.  Cattle  that  have  been  hard  wintered  are 
vety  apt  to  have  the  hollow  horn  in  the  spring. 
It  is  a common  practice  with  me  if  cattle  do  not 
look  well  nor  thrive  in  the  spring,  to  use  the 
above  remedy.  The  signs  of  the  hollow  horn 
are,  in  addition  to  the  sunken  eye  and  the  dry 
nose,  the  appearance  (from  feeling)  of  one  or 
more  joints  of  the  back  bone  being  decayed  and 
gone— also  a joint  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
of  itself  is  no  disease,  but  the  effect  ofthe  hol- 
low horn.  1 never  saw  a brute  have  the  hollow 


horn  but  without  all  those  symptoms,  but  have 
seen  them  in  the  first  stages  with  only  the  first 
two. 

[*ln  the  year  1836,  on  the  authority  of  an  ex- 
perienced farmer,  we  recommended  spirits  of 
turpentine  not  only  as  a cure,  but  as  a preventive 
also  of  the  hollow  horn — and  since  then,  from 
personal  experience,  we  do  know  that  it  will  ef- 
fect both  the  one  and  the  other.  If  a table  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine  be  placed  in  the  cup 
or  cavity  in  the  rear  of  the  horns  once  a month 
during  winter,  it  will  prevent  the  disease. 

tBleeding  is  doubtless  good;  though  we  have 
seen  a cure  effected  by  the  use  of  the  turpentine 
alone.  But  if  bleeding  be  necessary,  its  effects 
would  prove  equally  salutary  if  the  blood  was 
taken  from  the  neck,  which  would  prevent 
the  disfiguring  the  cow  by  shortening  of  her 
tail. — Ameiican  Farmer. ^ 


From  the  Michigau  Farmer. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Editor — I wish  to  make  known  through 
your  paper  some  facts  which  I think  will  be  of 
some  service  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan. 

Amasa  Andrews,  Esq.  ot  this  town,  harvest- 
ed sixty  acres  of  wheat,  this  season,  while  if 
was  so  green  and  unripe,  that  every  farmer  i 
the  neighborhood  thought,  and  did  not  hesitatn 
to  declare  him  mad.  He  commenced  cutting  ie 
ten  days  before  any  others  had  begun.  Thet 
berry,  when  cut,  was  soft,  and  in  that  state 
known  as  being  in  the  “milk.”  He  has  now 
threshed  it;  and  being  somewhat  curious  to  learn, 
the  result  of  so  novel  a proceeding,  I to-day 
went,  in  company  with  Mr.  Andrews,  to  tte 
mill  and  examined  the  wheat,  and  found  it 
plump,  with  a peculiar  transparency  of  the  ber- 
ry which  I never  before  saw — which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  (he  very  thin  coating  of  the  bran. 
We  weighed  some,  and  found  it  weighed  just 
sixty-three  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel;  and 
the  experienced  one  informed  me  that  it  made 
more  flour  and  less  bran  than  any  wheat  he  ever 
saw. 

Now  the  above  facts  are  worth  knowing, 
from  several  considerations.  By  cutting  so 
early  no  w’heat  is  shelled  and  lost,  and  the  har- 
vesting season  can  be  lengthened  out,  so  as  not 
to  make  it  necessary  to  work  so  hard  or  produce 
a scarcity  of  hands;  besides,  the  wheat  is  be- 
yond a doubt  better  and  will  make  more  and 
better  flour.  Yours  truly, 

^ N.  B.  Eldridge,  M.  D. 

Commendable  Industry. — We  were  handed, 
a few  days  ago,  the  following  statement  of  re- 
ward of  enterprise,  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
publishing;  not  only  because  it  is  a remarkable 
product,  but  that  others  may  emulate  this  ex- 
ample of  industry.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Two  school  boys,  sons  of  Mr. Cook, 

living  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  raised,  on  If 
acres  of  land,  5,869  pounds  of  cotton.  They  at- 
tended school  five  days  in  the  week,  traveling 
some  3i  miles  morning  and  evening.  They 
tvorked  before  going  to  and  after  returning  from 
school,  and  on  Saturdays.  They  are  reported 
as  having  been  afflicted  with  the  chills  part  cf 
the  time.  Their  names  are  James  and  Stephen 
Cook.” 

If  we  were  a member  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the  names  of  these  youths  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Committee  for  a pre- 
mium at  its  next  Fair.—  Eutaw  Whig. 

GREEN  CORN-STALKS  MAKE  RICH  BUTTER. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  stated 
that  he  kept  a dairy  of  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
^ws  to  supply  the  N.  York  market  with  milk. 
That  he  feeds  them  on  green  corn — he  sows  his 
corn  broadcast — and  says  it  makes  belter  and 
richer  milk  than  any  other  feed  he  has  used,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  produces  more  pro- 

vender,  by  the  use,  than  any  other  vegetable. 

Mr.  Morris’  plan  coincides  exactly  with  our  no- 
tion. So  much  saccharine  matter  as  corn  stalks 
yield,  must  make  rich  xaiik.—Farviers'  Ga^ 
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From  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

GREA.T  YIBLI>  OF  CORN. 

We  publish  below,  says  the  Louisville  Jour- 
aal,  an  account  of  the  manner  of  cultivating  an 
acre  of  com,  by  George  W.  WillaamSy  of  Bour- 
bon county,  Kenfucky,  with  a certificate  of  a 
committee  of  the  Bourbon  County  Agricultural 
Society,  appointed  to  measure  the  com  and  the 
land.  We  like  this  method  of  doing  things  of 
this  kind.  To  learn  only  that  a man  grew  a 
certain  amount  of  com  per  acre  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  of  no  use  to  the  communi- 
ty and  often  excites  suspicion,  of  imposition. — 
But  we  should  always  have  the  manner  of  cul- 
ture along  with  a well  authenticat 'd  statement 
of  the  amount  of  produce  and  the  measure  of  the 
land. 

In  a private  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  he  considered  the  yield  of  this  acre  a failure, 
on  accoimt  of  wind  and  blight,  and  he  expects  to 
hear  of  much  larger  crops.  As  to  his  oat  crop, 
he  says : 

“I  make  no  report  of  oats.  It  was  so  much 
blown  down,  tliat  I did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  have  it  measured  in  the  way  directed.  My 
overseer,  however,  did  measure  it,  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  reported  4B  bushels  many  bush- 
els were  left  on  the  ground.” 

September  27,  1843. 

Gentlemen: — The  Bourbon  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  appointed  you  to  measure 
an  acre  of  corn  cultivated  by  me,  with  the  view 
©f  forwarding  the  result  to  the  Jefferson  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  I am  required  to  give  to 
you,  first,  a detailed  account  ofthe  mode  of  its 
cultivation,,  describing  the  soil  and  whole  treat- 
ment from  the  fall  of  1842  to  the  gathering  ofthe 
crop.”  This-  I proceed  to  do  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  1 can.  The  acre  wasinclosed  about 
the  1st  of  September,  1842 is  in  a square,  and 
includes  land,  one  half  of  which  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  long  previous  cultivation  in  corn 
and  other  crops,  and,  when  inclosed,  was  such 
land  as,.  I suppose,  in  the  common  way  of  plan- 
ting corn,  might  have  yielded  35  or  4i0  bushels 
per  acre the  other  half  inclosed  was  good  hemp 
land,,  a small  part  of  it  being,  in  fact,  too  strong 
even  for  hemp.  Early  in  September,  I com- 
menced feeding  110  hogs  within  the  inclosure, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  they  were  fatted, 
which  was  about  the  10th  of  November.  In 
March  following,.  I carted  from  the  stable  green 
stable  manure-  enough  to  cover,  with  a light 
coat,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which 
had  beea  exhausted  by  former  cultivation ;.  be- 
ing careful  to  have  none  put  on  the  other  and 
better  half.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground,  which  did  not  occur  tiM  after  the  Its  of 
April.  I ploughed  it  well^  harrowed  and  cross- 
ploughed  it,^  in  this  way  pulverizing  the  soil 
thoroughly..  On  the  14th  of  April,  with  a shov- 
el plough,  I laid  it  off  into  rows  each  way,  two 
feet  apart,  and  planted  it,  dropping  two  grains  to 
the  hil4  I covered  with  a harrow,  and  followed 
the  harrow  with  the  roller.  The  whole  after- 
cultivation was  done  with  a hoe,  which  was  te- 
dious and  required  an  amount  of  labor  I had  not 
anticipated  on  account  of  the  growth  of  grass, 
timothy,  and  clover,  and  of  many  weeds.  I gave 
it  two  hoeings,  and,  to  have  done  it  justice,  it 
should  have  had  the  third.  The  crop  was  great- 
ly injured  and  reduced  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
storms  of  -wind  which  sv  ept  nearly  the  whole 
to  the  ground,  and  besides  many  ears  were  en- 
tirely ruined  by  bUght,  the  consequence  of  Prais- 
es received  ifi  hoeing.  On  the  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, I had  the  crop  cut  and  put  into  stacks.  I 
cut  it  thus  early  because  being  mostly  on  the 
ground  and  many  rains  occurring,  the  crop  was 
injuring  very  much.  My  hands  are  today  en- 
gaged in  shucking  it,  and  I will  be  gratified  to 
have  you  measure  it  tomorrow. 

Very  respectfully,  (Stc,, 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
Messrs.  E.  Clark  & W.  W.  Forman. 


fCERTIFiCATE.J 

We,  the  subscribers,  appointed  by  the  Bour- 
bon County  Agricultural  Society,  to  measure 
one  acre  of  corn  cultivated  by  George  W.  Wil- 
liams, do  certify  that  we  have  measured  the 
i same  accurately,  and  there  is  127  bushels,  ©gal- 
lons, 1 quart,  1 pint,,  and  half  pint,  to  the  acre. — 
W e were  exact  in  the  measurement  of  the  land 
as  well  as  the  corn.  Given  under  our  hands  this 
28tb  of  September,  1843i 

EDWIN  CLARK, 

W.  W.  FORMAN. 

Planters  of  Georgia  ! you  especially  who  al- 
ready ''know  enough  about  farming”  we  corn” 
mend  to  your  particular  attention  the  facts  con' 
tained  in  the  above  article.  How  many  of  you 
raise,  as  the  average  product  of  your  farms  per 
acre,  one-tenth  of  this  yield  7 How  many  of 
you  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  upon  yourpoor  ex- 
hausted lands  with  less  labor  than  Mr.  Wil- 
lia  ms  bestowed  in  the  cnlture  of  this  % And  yet 
you  raise  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels,  while  he 
raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven!  nearly 
equal  to  the  average  production  in  Georgia  of 
ten  acres  ofland  1 This  is  no  imaginary  pic- 
ture : every  observant  man  knows  that  the  aver- 
age com  crop  in  Georgia  does  not  equal  two 
barrels  per  acre  1 Why  is  this  1 It  is  because 
there  has  been  no  spirit  abroad  in  the  land  for 
improvement — it  is  because  almost  every  plan- 
ter in  the  land  is  foolishly  striving  to  see  how 
many  acres  ofland  he  can  cultivate,  while  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  system  of  culture  or  to 
the  improvemaat  of  the  soil.  It  is  no  argument 
against  this  large  yield  of  com  that  it  was  only 
accomplished  upon  a single  acre ; experiments 
should  always  be  made  in  a small  way — and  an 
experiment  on  one  acre  serves  as  well  to  show 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  an  enlightened 
system  of  culture,  as  an  experiment  on  one  hun- 
dred acres—  and.  in  the  event  of  a failure  the  con- 
sequences are  only  one-hundredth  part  as  disas- 
trous. 

But  we  have  another  object  in  view,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  this  article,  and  it  is  to  ask — 
Do  not  these  facts  force  the  mind  of  every  intel- 
ligent, reflecting  planter,  to  acknowledge  the 
important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Agricul- 
tural Societies  7 We  think  so.  Why  not, 
then,  form  them  in  every  county  and  neighbor- 
hood 7 Shall  we  grope  on  in  poverty,  ignorant 
of  the  improvements  of  the  age,  while  all  the 
world  are  enriching  their  estates,  filling  their 
purses,  elevating  and  refining  their  intellects, 
and  improving  their  lands,  by  the  aid  of  Agri- 
cultural Societies  and  Clubs  7 

These  are  grave  and  important  questions,  and 
they  deserve  the  grave  consideration  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  propounded.  Let  the  planters 
of  the  entire  South  contemplate  the  consequen- 
ces to  those  who  come  alter  them,  if  they  persist 
in  that  system  of  culture  which  has  already  quite 
exhausted  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  on  the 
continent  of  America— let  them  survey  in  their 
mind’s  eye  the  squalid  poverty  which  will  be 
entailed  on  those  who  will  be  forced,  from  ne- 
cessity, to  dwell  upon  and  cultivate!  these  worn- 
out  and  exhausted  lands,  and  then  let  them  con- 
trast all  this  with  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
a view  which  must  be  presented  of  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  looking  like  a well  cultiva- 
ted garden;  a bounteous  plenty  rewarding  the  ' 


labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  domestic  peace 
and  quiet  reigning  supreme  throughout  the  land, 
— all,  all  the  results  of  an  enhghteaed  system  of 
Agriculture,  the  immediate  consequence  of  har- 
ing in  every  county  and  neighborhood,  Agricul- 
tural Societies  and  Clubs. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1844. 


THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards,, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  LISTS: 

As  it  is  very  important  in  regulating  our  edi- 
tion to  know  what  number  of  subscribers  will 
probably  be  obtained,  we  bag  our  Mends  to  send 
in  their  lists  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

SEND  US  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

However  unwilling  we  are  to  trespass  upon 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  and  to  occupy 
our  columns  with  matters  pertaining  to  our  own 
affairs,  nevertheless  w’e  deem  this  a fit  occasion, 
being  the  first  number  of  our  second  volume,  to 
add  a few  words  to  what  we  have  previously 
said,  to  induce  a zealous  effort  on  the  part  ofthe 
friends  of  the  “Southern  Cultivator”  to  ex- 
tend its  circulation.  Of  the  interest  which 
many  warm  friends  have  taken  in  its  behalf, 
we  have  already  had  many  flattering  evidenceg 
in  the  shape  of  a long  list  of  patrons,  and  to  all 
such  we  should  be  wanting  in  justice  to  our 
own  feelings,  not  to  extend  our  most  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgments.  There,  too,  are 
others  who  have  promised  a zealous  co-opera- 
tion, from  whom  we  have  not  yet  heard,  but  we 
doubt  not  they  are  faithfully  discharging  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  in  their 
efforts  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  circulation  of 
an  agricultural  journal.  We  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  patrons  of  the  first  volume  to  go 
among  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  invite 
their  co-operation  in  furthering  of  our  views. 
Many  have  already  responded — most  nobly  re- 
sponded— to  this  appeal,  and  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
new it,  and  to  include,,  also,  those  who  have 
been  recently  enrolled  on  our  list  of  Mends  for 
the  second  volume.  Every  man  has  his  influ- 
ence in  society,  and  each  subscriber  to  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  may  readily  obtain  one 
other,  and  many  of  them  can  obtain  a hun- 
dred. 

The  necessity  of  some  exertion  on  the  part 
of  our  friends,  now  that  our  enterprise  is  in  its 
infancy,  is  very  apparent  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  unable  to  pub- 
lish the  work  unaided  by  the  friends  of  agricul- 
ture, and  as  w©  have  before  remarked,  we  are 
quite  confident  that  no  friend  of  the  cause  de-. 
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sires  that  we  should  go  unrewarded  for  our  ef- 
forts to  prcmote  the  interests  of  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  Southern  States.  Again,  the  price 
of  subsciiptioa  is  so  low  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  out  traveling  agents,  even 
though  they  could  travel  among  our  agricultu- 
ral friends  fr^  of  expense.  We  can  <mly  hope, 
therefore,  to  obtain  a general  circulation  for  our 
paper,  by  the  united  and  zealous  eflorts  ol  the 
firiends  of  the  <vork,  in  their  respective  counties 
and  neighborhoods.  If  this  reasonable  hope  be 
disappointed,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  enterprise;  but  we  feel  assured  it 
tvifinotfeeiSsappointed,  and  we  will  not,  there- 
lorc,  acknowledge  any  such  word  as  “fail”  in 
our  vocabulary.  Let  but  the  friends  of  agricul" 
ture,  and  the  agriculturists  themselves,  come 
up  boldly  to  the  work,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Southern  Cultivator  will  become 
to  the  South,  what  those  of  longer  standing  at 
the  East  and  North  have  been  and  s^ill  ase  to 
New  England  and  ^he  Middle  States.  This  is 
indeed  .promising  much,  yet  it  shall  be  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  if  our  f riends,  who  have  assured  us 
of  their  aid  as  contributors,  do  not  disappoint 
our  just  and  reasonable  expectations. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
although  our  list  is  increasing  daily,  the  num- 
ber  ot  subscribers  is  yqt  inadequate,  wholly  in. 
adequate  to  remunerate  ns  for  our  labor  and  ex- 
penses. In  view,  hotyeyer,  of  a greatly  in- 
creased patronage^  w®  have  worked  ofi"  a large 
edition  of  this  number  of  the  paper,  and  all  new 
Bubscribers  may  therefore  certainly  rely  on  be- 
ing supplied  with  the  present  number,  and  the 
edition  will  be  increased  if  circomstances  re- 
quire, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^‘Agricola,”  whom  we  welcome  most  cordi- 
ally to  our  columns,  asks,  why  it  is  that  he  has 
seen  nothing  in  our  first  volume  on  the  culture 
of  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  answer  is,  doubtless, 
as  he  supposes,  the  Cultivator  has  very  few  pa- 
trons cn  the  seaboard,  and  those  few  have  not 
contributed  a word  ea  the  subject,  and  as  we 
were  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  system  of  culture 
of  long  staple  cotton,  our  columns  have,  hereto- 
fore, contained  nothing  in  relation  to  it.  We 
however  thank  “Agricola”  for  inviting  the  dis- 
cussion, and  trust  that  it  may  elicit  valuable  in- 
formatios  to  the  cultivators  of  that  class  of  cot- 
ton. 

W ith  regard  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  land  to 
which  “Agricola”  alludes,  we  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  first  analysing  the  soil  to  ascertain  its 
.cons^uent  parts,  then  by  a comparison  with 
the  soil  which  produces  the  long  staple  cotton 
successfully,  the  defects  may  be  readily  disco- 
yeredj  and  the  corrective  applied  accordingly. 

in  reply  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  his  post- 
script, we  remark,  that  the  cultivat*r  is  manu- 
factured, in  this  city,  by  Mr,  Alexander  Phil- 
ip, and  is  alnticnary,  or  to  expand  to  any 
desired  width.— price  seven  dollars. 

A.correspondent  from  Butts  county,  for  whose 
frank  and  candid  letter  we  thank  him,  takes  us 
to  task  lor  the  scantiness  of  our  editorial  re- 
marks, and  says  we  sometimes  permit  commu- 


nications, containing  incorrect  vfews^  to  pass 
unnoticed, 

^‘For  imstaace,”  says  he,  “in  the  able  report  of 
the  committee  on  cotton  from  the  Newberry  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  published  in  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  of  the  25th  of  October,  the  commit- 
tee say,  fike  seed  should  then  be  strewed  very 
from  three  to  lour  bushels  per  acre.’ — 
Now  i differ  entirely  from  that  report,  in  plant- 
ing cotton  seed  thick,  (unless  the  ground  is  very 
rough.)  Cotton  seed  should  be  planted  as  thin 
as  possible,  to  insure  a stand.  It  would  be  best 
to  have  only  enough  stalks  lor  a stand,  and  none 
to  chop  out.  But  as  that  connot  be  done,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  it  the  better.  When  cot- 
ton is  planted  thin,  the  growth  is  not  checked, 
and  it  continues  to  grow.  When  t lanted  thick, 
in  sprouting,  it  bursts  up  the  crust  of  dirt  that 
covers  it,  leaves  the  roots  exposed,  and  some- 
times dies.  If  it  does  not  die,  when  the  hoe 
passes  through,  in  chopping  out,  the  stalks  in- 
tended to  be  left,  fall  to  the  ground.  But  if 
there  are  but  two  or  three  stalks  in  a place,  the 
growth  is  more  vigorous,  and  the  chopping  out 
much  mors  rapid  asdeasy.  After  .cotton  forms 
the  third  leaf,  it  should  be  brought  to  a final 
stand  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  then  branches 
better  and  matures  earlier.  As  facts  are  worth 
more  than  arguments  in  planting,  suggest  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
try  a few  rows  of  cotton  planted  thin. 

“Again,  in  a cccemunkatioa  from  that  minuie  : 
observer  and  practical  farmer,  Mr.  John  Farrar, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  climate  is 
too  dry,  to  make  as  much  corn  per  acre,  as  is 
made  in  more  northern  climates.  I think  Mr. 
F.  is  mistaken  on  that  subject — at  least,  I hope 
so.  On  uplands,  by  proper  manuring,  and,  per- 
haps, subsoiling,  (I  never  used  a subsoil  plow,) 
or  on  rich  bottom  land,  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  can  be  raised  on  one  acre  ol  land,  and  per- 
haps more,  in  the  State  oi  Georgia.  The  rea- 
son that  I have  come  to  this  conclusion  is,  I rais- 
ed the  present  year,  on  about  seven  acres  of 
bottom  land,  on  the  Oakmulgee  river,  more 
than  one  hundred  barrels  of  corn.  Sickness 
prevented  my  measuring  the  produce  of  a sin- 
gle acre,  which,  if  done,  would  have  shown  a 
large  yield.  The  corn  was  planted  on  the  9th 
of  May,  and  plowed  and  hoed  only  onqe.  And 
from  the  seven  acres  thriteen  large  wagon  toads 
and  fourteen  ox  cart  loads  of  close,  slip  shuck- 
ed corn  was  gathered,  besides  pumpkins  without 
number. 

“I  regret  very  much  that  an  acre  was  not 
measured.  Therefore  vague  calculations  of 
the  ground  and  quantity  raised,  prove  nothing. 
It  has  convinced  me,  however,  that  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  per  aere  eaa  be  raised  in 
this  State. 

“I  am  anxious  that  your  Cultivator  should  be 
established  on  a firm  and  permanent  footing. — 
The  information  diffused  by  it  among  the  plant- 
ers, will  be  worth  more  to  them  than  all  the  rant 
about  politics  in  all  the  pelitical  papers  in  the 
State.” 

We  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  made  against 
our  editorial  labors,  and  offer,  in  extenuation, 
that  our  arduous  duties  in  another  department 
of  our  vocation,  prevented  ,&ur  bestowing  as 
much  attention  on  the  Cultivator  as  we  desired. 
This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case  ia  future,  .as 
our  arrangements  ace  .so  made  as  to  permit  us 
to  bestow  more  attention  upon  the  editorial 
columns  p.f  the  Cultivator  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore done.  Another  reason  for  not  controvert- 
ing the  views  of  our  contributors,  was  a desire, 
on  our  part,  to  invite  discussion  from  others, 
whose  practical  experience  would  be  of  more 
value  to  our  readers  than  our  crude  notions. — 
And  we  are  gratified  that  in  thjs  we  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  draw  out  our  correspondent, 
we  hope,  now  that  he  has  “droU  tkt  tee,”  , 


will  continue  to  favor  us  with  his  views  upon 
any  and  all  subjects  connected  with  the  objects 
ot  our  journal. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  -PREPARATION  OF 
COTTON. 

In  thanking  our  frigid,  Col.  M’Donald,  for 
his  zealous  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  the  expres' 
sion  of  his  kind  feelings,  we  beg  leave  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  his  letter.  We  concur  fully  with 
him  as  to  the  value  of  Agricultural  Papers  up- 
on the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  and 
can  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
their  value  will  be  more  generally  appreciated. 

The  preparation  of  cotton  for  market  is  a 
subject,  astonishing  as  it  may  be  in  a cotton 
growing  region,  which  we  think  is  not  sufficient- 
ly appreciated  among-  our  planters  generally — 
though  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  truth 
is  that  too  many  lof  nur  planters  are  quite  too 
careless  in  gathering  and  ginning  it,  and  then 
by  a very  unwise  system  of  economy  they 
seem  to  think  if  they  put  it  in  baggin  j that  will 
get  it  to  the  market  in  which  it  is  first  sold,  it  is 
all  sufficient  Indeed  it  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  this  class  of  planters  that,  ail  cotton  is 
bought  by  dealers  with  direct  reference  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  when  sold,  and  make 
their  bids  accordingly.  As  we  shall  devote 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject  at  the  pro- 
per period  for  introducing  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  we  need  not  on  this  occasion  say 
more  than  to  assure  every  planter  that,  the  pro- 
per care  and  attention  to  it,  is  always  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  additional  price  they  receive 
for  their  cotton. 

Eufaula,  Ala.,  January  2, 1844. 

“I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  know  that  your 
work,  the  only  one  at  this  time  in  the  region  of 
the  country,  properly  speaking,  the  cotton  grow- 
ing section,  should  not  only  be  not  sustained, but 
well  supported.  It  only  requires  some  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  not  only  to  sustain 
such  a work,  but  to  make  it  a useful  and  valua- 
ble part  of  every  man’s  library.  Next  to  the 
bible,  each  farmer  should  read  and  study  an 
agricultural  work,  where  he  could  learn  a thou- 
sand different  maxims  that  would  apply  to  his 
every  day  business.  He  would  there  find  out 
how  his  brother  farmers  do  many  things  that 
he  never  once  thought  ot 

In  our  region  of  country,  we  hay.g  pzepared, 
the  past  fall,  much  beautiful  and  fine  cotton.— 
The  cotton  raised  in  Barbour  county  has  been 
selling  at  Eufaula,  (many  of  the  farmers  not 
having  to  haul  it  more  than  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,)  for  8,  9,  and  as  high  as  10  cents,  and 
some  lots  have  gone  over  10  cents.  The  high 
prices  are,  no  doubt,  owing  to  two  .causes:  the 
one  is,  tnat  totur  soil  is  peculiarly  adaptod  to  Jhe 
raising  of  the  great  southern  staple;  :tJto  other 
is,  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  market.  The  proper  preparation  of 
cotton  for  mariket  is  a subject  that  is  too  much 
neglected  by  aine-tenths  ,of  the  cultivators  ol 
that  valuable  staple. 

I made  some  twenty  crops  of  cotton  in  a small 
way  in  my  native  State,  Georgia,  and  1 had 
been  so  often  told  in  your  city,  and  in  Macon, 
by  ihe  purohasers,  that  my  cotton  was  badly 
handled,  that  my  gin  was  a bad  one,  that  I deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  prepare  my  cotton  in  a dif- 
ferent way;  that  is,  to  make  less  and  put  it  up 
so  that  when  it  came  to  be  sampled,  I would  at 
least  not  be  ashamed  to  stand  by  and  see  it 
drawn  out.  In  a future  letter  I will  probably 
give  you  my  present  system  of  preparing  my 
cotton  for  market.” 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


A NEW  VARi^^  i'  OF  CORN. 

The  following  variety  ol  corn,  it  is  stated  in 
a paragraph  in  the  Cabinet,  was  brought  from 
the  Oregon  Territory: 

From  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet. 

Cauco  Corn. — The  readers  of  the  Cabinet 
may  be  pleased  in  hearing  of  an  articie  of  grain, 
that  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  in  mak- 
ing flour  and  bread  similar  to  wheat.  1 send  a 
sample  of  the  flour  and  two  common  sized  ears 
of  the  corn.  The  hull  or  covering  of  the  grain 
is  of  so  many  and  various  colors,  that  when 
ground  fine,  some  of  the  particles  being  bolted 
through  with  the  flour,  may  have  a tendency  to 
darken  it  some;  but  as  to  the  color  of  the  flour 
or  bread,  few,,  if  any,  could  discover  from  the 
appearance  of  either,  which  was  made  from 
the  corn,  or  which  from  the  wheat,  when  laid  by 
the  side  of  each  other.  The  bread  of  the  corn, 
when  mixed  and  prepared  for  baking  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat  flour,  will  become  light  sooner 
than  wheat;  and  in  mixing,  is  more  difficult; 
and  for  pies,  does  not  stick  togetlier  as  well  as 
v/heat  flour.  In  taste,,  a difference  can  b?  dis- 
covered. But  let  a person  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  arlicle  make  use  of  the  bread,  pud- 
ding or  pies,  which  occurred  at  my  own  table, 
and  let  him  be  asked  of  what  the  article  was 
made,  and  he  would  pronounce  it  wheat— so 
near  does  it  approach  to  it. 

I have  said  enough  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion, as  it  will  recommend  itself  more  rapidly 
than  seed  can  be  procured.  The  object  of  my 
present  remarks  is  more  particularly  to  those 
who  may  become  possessed  of  a portion  of  it  to 
plant,  that  they  may  be  careful  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  adulterated  by  mixing.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  plant  a portion  in  the  garden,  and  hav- 
ing a • corn-field  of  other  corn  near  by.  It  will 
mix  much  further  than  I could  have  believed, 
had  I not  seen  it. 

In  raising  what  little  I have,  I planted  it  the 
24th  day  of  the  sixth  month,  and  gathered  it  the 
I(Uh  inst.,  and  my  neighbor  having  a lot  of  corn 
near  by,  I purchased  the  privilege  of  topping, 
or  cutting  off  the  tassel,  to  prevent  mixture.  I 
am  told,  and  believe,  as  much  per  acre  can  be 
raised,  as  of  other  corn;  the  stalks  frequenily 
have  two  ears  on,  and  the  ears  generally  have 
as  much  on  as  other  corn.  I have  observed  al- 
most every  color  among  the  grains  of  this  corn, 
but  I have  not  seen  yellow,  without  believing  it 
was  a mixture.  I have  seen  some  lots  that  re- 
tained all  the  colors,  but  1 had  no  doubt  of  their 
being  much  adulterated,  from  the  hardness  and 
shape  of  the  grain— of  their  compactness  on  the 
cob,  and  their  straight  rows,  which  do  not  often 
occur  in  the  genuine  Calico  Corn. 

Please  retain  the  two  ears  of  corn  and  flour 
at  the  office  of  the  Cabinet  for  inspection. 

I have  omitted  to  mention,  that  it  ought  to  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  it  will  swell, 
sprout  and  damage;  particularly  if  the  weather 
should  be  wet  or  damp.  I had  one  and  three- 
quarter  buskels  of  shelled  com,  weighing  72  or 
73  pounds-  when  taken  to  the  mill,  and  had  30 
pounds  of  superfine,  and  20  of  common  flour — 
and  21  pounds  of  bran;,  and  several  millers 
agree  in  opinion,  that  much  improvement  in 
grinding  might  be  made,  with  a little  prepara- 
tion.. Respectfully, 

A.  W.  Townsend. 

Net!)  Brighton, .Pa.,  Oct.  30, 1843. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

LOTION  FOR  A BRUISE  OR  SPRAIN. 

In  a letter  from  Mrs.  Suset.e  Andrieu,  a wo- 
man who,  by  instinct,  experience  and  talent,  is, 
as  I am  persuaded,  the  best  nurse  in  these  Uni- 
ted States,  I find  the  following  recipe  for  sprains 
and  bruises.  My  system  has  always  been  to 
spread  such  things  far  and  wide,  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  the  brute  creation.  In  every 
family  there  should  be  a common-place  book, 
in  which  such  things  should  be  entered  or  past- 
ed, for  although  we  often  bear  of  cures  for  burns, 
scffids,  sprains,  colics,  &c.,  when  these  occur. 


we  have  either  forgotten  the  materials  or  the 
proportions,  or  we  have  them  not  at  hand.  How 
many  farmers  are  ihere  who  have  such  a thing 
as  a set  of  phlemes  to  bleed  a horse,  or  a bottle 
with  the  neck  of  it  wrapped  with  twine,  ready 
to  administer  a drench?  But  to  the  prescription 
for  a bruise  or  sprain;  1 pint  soft  soap,  1 pint 
strong  vinegar,  1 handful  of  table-sajt,  a table 
spoonful  of  saltpetre.  1.  S.  S. 


No  man  ever  regretted  that  he  kept  aloof  from 
idle  companions  in  his  youth. 


The  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  during  the  year  1843,  was  only 
$ 140,000. 

AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Wednesday,  p.  m.,  January  10. 
Cotton — At  the  close  of  last,  and  the  early  part 
of  this  week,  our  market  was  very  quiet,  and  pri- 
ces rather  drooped.  Tie  news  of  an  advance  of 
i to  I of  a cent  in  New  York,  with  an  active 
market,  and  very  heavy  sales,  was  communicat- 
ed to  only  two  of  our  heavy  operators  by  a pri- 
vate letter  on  Sunday  night,  and  as  the  Northern 
mail  failed  on  Monday  evening,  they  had  two 
days  to  operate  in  on  a flat  market,  during  which 
they  operated  largely.  On  Tuesday  night,  how- 
ever, the  mail  came  through,  and  had  the  effect 
of  producing  a decided  advance  in  our  market, 
and  to-day  a much  better  feeling  and  more  acti- 
vity were  manifested.  The  sales  for  the  last 
three  days  have  been  to  a considerable  extent,  at 
prices  ranging  from  7|  to  9 cents — principal  sales 
to8i  cents. 

Exchange-  Checks  on  New  York,  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  are  abundant  at  par.  Central 
Banx  bills  are  at  a discount  of  2 to  4 per  cent. 
Georgia  6 per  cents  have  not  been  so  firm  for  the 
last  few  days,  owing  principally  to  the  disap- 
pointment holders  had  been  subjected  to,  in  not 
receiving  their  interest  in  this  city.  This  is, 
however,  only  a temporary  depiession,  and  the 
slight  deduction  which  has  been  submitted  to  in 
the  few  sales  that  have  taken  place,  will  be  in- 
stantly regained  when  the  Governor  completes 
an  arrangement  for  paying  the  interest  in  this 
city. 
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GARI>EN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 

and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass,. 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  da. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Je., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 
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TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varied- 
ties  of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv-. 
ed,  viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  'll  Fins 

“ White  Flat  do.  f for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aus.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 
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ADDRLSS 

Delivered  before  the  Hmcock  Planters'  Club,  by 
Eli  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  , Nov.  3,  18t3. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  good  order  be  startled  at 
declaration  that  I am,  in  feeling  and  principle, 
an  agrarianl  Not  ol  that  class  of  agrarians 
who  contributed  so  much  to  bring  about  the 
decline  and  ultimate  fall  ot  the  Roman  Empire^ 
not  of  that  class  who  have  been  so  prominent 
in  warring  upon  the  institutions  of  society,  who, 
in  their  tierce  zeal  to  level,  would  place  the  torch 
to  the  rich  man’s  dwelling,  and  distribute  among 
the  idle  and -dissolute,  the  hard  earnings  of  in- 
dustry and  economy —no;  I mean  an  agrarian 
as  its  derivation  imports — one  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  soil;  one  who 
is  desirous  of  elevating,  in  the  estimation  ol 
man,  agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  useful  pursuits. 

To  the  most  careless  observer  the  necessity 
has  become  imperative,  the  conclusion  irresis- 
tible— we  must  revolutionize  our  system  of  ag- 
riculture, we  must  improve  our  lands,  or  we 
must  abandon  our  homes. 

A tract  of  country  upon  which  Providence 
has  bestowed,  with  a profuse  nand,  his  choicest 
blessings,  has,  by  a most  destructive  system  of 
culture,  almost  become.,  in  appearance,  a bar- 
ren waste.  At  every  point  the  eye  meets  the 
evacuated  and  dilapidated  mansion — worn  out 
and  exhausted  plantations.  Fields  that  once 
teemed  with  luxuriant  crops,  rewarding  abun- 
dantly the  labors  of  their  proprietors,  are  dis- 
figured with  gaping  hill-sides,  chequered  with 
gullies,  coated  with  the  broom  straw  and  pine, 
the  sure  indices  of  banenness  and  exhaustion — 
all  exhibiting  a dreary  desolation.  Heretofore 
we  have  contemplated  the  gradual  and  certain 
deterioration  ol  our  lands  with  a carele.ss  indif- 
ference. Cheap  and  apparently  inexhaustable 
supplies  of  rich  land  lay  upon  our  borders.  So 
even  as  our  plantations,  from  exhaustion,  ceas- 
ed to  reward  our  labors,  we  sought  relief  by  re- 
movingto  the  rich  lands  of  the  southwest.  But 
the  inducements  to  emigration  have  ceased;  this 
door  of  relief  is  closed;  the  choice  lands  in  de- 
sirable situations  are  ail  occupied;  their  prices 
have  become  high,  and  there  is  now  no  alterna- 
tive, but  in  expatriation,  or  remain  and  be  con- 
tent with  a lean  and  scanty  subsistence,  or  im- 
prove our  lands. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, with  a view  to  oSer  something 
new  lor  its  encouragement  and  improvement,  I 
find  every  point  has  been  occupied  1 y Buel, 
Ruffin,  Garnett,  and  a multitude  of  others  — 
They  who  follow  those  distinguished  benefac- 
tors ot  mankind,  can  only  repeat  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  have  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  them.  This  consideration 
must  not  discourage  us;  we  must  haye  the 
fortitude  to  recommend  ten  thousand  thing’s 
that  fall  stillborn  from  the  lips;  we  raustsubje'ct 
ourselves  to  the  mortification  of  ran  king  sug- 
gestions that  will  be  received  by  many  as  con- 
temptible and  puerile.  If  Columbus  could  have 
been  discouraged  from  his  great  purpose  by  the 
sneers  and  ridicule  of  his  cotemporaries,  the 
American  Continent  would  still  have  been  a 
howling  wilderness.  If  the  Christian  ilisciple 
and  missionary  had  abandoned  the  sacred  desk, 
and  ceased  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
because  genius  and  eloquence  had  long  since 


exhausted  the  argumeni,  in  convincing  and  per- 
suading man  to  flee  from  the  wuath  to  come,  the 
sun  of  righteousness  would  long  since  have  set, 
and  the  civilized  world  would  have  been  envel- 
oped by  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition  and  bi- 
gotry. A spirit  of  improvement  is  developing 
itself,  and  attachment  for  our  homes  is  increas- 
ing. To  increase  and  encourage  this  spirit, 
and  strengthen  that  attachment,  should  be  the 
object  of  every  friend  of  agriculture.  To  give 
a successful  impulse  to  this  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  important,  indispensibly  necessary, 
that  we  should  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  that  we  occupy  the  choicest  por- 
tion of  country  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrince 
and  the  Sabine.  So  long  as  we  consider  that 
other  sections  of  country  possess  more  natural 
advantages  than  our  own,  so  long  we  shall  con- 
tinue restless  and  dissatisfied.  This  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  is  incompatible  with  a spirit  of 
improvement.  Men  will  not  bestow  much  time 
and  attention  in  the  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion ot  lands  that  they  expect  soon  to  abandon. 
An.xiety  to  move  is  his  predominant  feeling,  and 
during  this  feverish  impatience,  he  makes  no 
improvement.  To  clear  up,  exhaust  and  turn 
out,  field  after  field,  until  the  whole  plantation 
becomes  impoverished  and  unproductive,  has 
been  the  general  system  of  agriculture  in  Geor- 
gia. Convince  a man  that  his  lands  are  valua- 
ble and  desirable,  and  he  will  immediately  set 
about  their  iraprovement  and  preservation.  To 
accomplish  thi.s,  we  must  compare  and  con- 
tiast.  Let  us  then  compare  and  contrast  the 
advantages  of  the  middle  part  of  Georgia, 
worn  out  and  exhau.sted  as  it  is,  with  other 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

My  opportunities  of  forming  a correct  opin- 
ion of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different 
sections  of  our  country,  have  not  been  limited. 
Hearing  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  lands  south 
and  southwest,  and  of  their'extraordinary  pro- 
ductions, I caught  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  and 
became  impatient  to  see  and  examine  for  my- 
self, those  sections  of  country  most  prominent 
in  the  public  eye  for  their  fertility  and  produc- 
tion. I have  seen  the  fine  table  lands  of  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi  and  Florida;  the  rich  grain 
lands  of  Western  Georgia;  the  rich  alluvials  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  and  the  richest 
of  all  lands  that  lie  within  the  cotton  region, 
the  lands  in  southwestern  Georgia;  yet,  after 
considering  all  their  advantages,  I esteem  the 
lands  lying  in  the  middle  part  of  Georgia,  be- 
tween the  strata  of  rotten  limestone  on  the 
south,  and  the  line  separating  the  cotton  grow- 
ing part  of  the  state  frorn  the  grain,  as  possess- 
ing more  advantages  than  any  of  them,  Fer- 
tility, climate,  health,  water  and  mark  its,  are 
the  subjects  to  which  the  considerate  and  intel- 
ligent agriculturist  directs  his  attention,  in  de- 
termining upon  the  relative  advantages  of  coun- 
tries. A hurried  parallel  of  them  w'ill  exhibit 
our  great  advantages. 

Fertility  is  the  only  advantage  the  most  fa- 
vored portions  of  the  cotton  region  possess  over 
the  middle  part  of  Georgia,  and  this  advantage 
is  confined  to  exceedingly  small  portions  or 
tracts  of  land.  Take,  lor  instance,  all  the  rich 
lands  of  Decatur,  Early,  Baker  and  Lee,  and 
consolidate  them,  and  they  would  not  make  a 
district  nine  miles  square.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
residue  of  the  lands  in  these  counties  are  poor, 
and  the  others  are  not  surpassing  in  fertility  the 


good  lands  of  Hancock.  These  very  rich  spots 
m the  cotton  region  are  but  painted  sepulchres, 
exhibiting  an  attractive  exterior,  bui  within  full 
of  corruption  and  putrelaction — these  rich  spots 
are  full  of  disease  and  death.  The  white  fa- 
milies that  do  not  retreat  to  healthier  points, 
are  never  %vithout  the  badges  of  mourning. — 
Their  children  that  survive  infancy,  are  deli- 
cate, sickly,  and  rickettj'  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  In  these  rich  lands,  the  congestive  and 
bilious  fevers  are  raging  fiom  June  to  Novem- 
ber. Those  who  reside  upon  them,  spend  their 
summers  and  falls  in  languishing  upon  sick 
beds,  and  when  well,  in  watching  by  the  bed- 
sides ol'their  sick  and  dicing  families  and  friends. 
The  industrious  inhabitants  of  these  rich  lands 
can  have  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  but  they  have  no  taste  or  appetite  lor  their 
enjoyment — to  the  sick,  the  choicest  delicacies 
are  the  most  loathsome.  What  is  life  without 
health"? — a miserable  existence.  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  so  much  sickness,  anxiety, 
midnight  watchings,  and  mental  agonies  for  the 
loss  of  departed  relatives.  Is  there  not  i nough 
of  sorrow'  and  trouble  in  these  low  grounds, 
without  increasing  them  by  goingto  breathe  the 
putrid  atmosphere  of  those  grave  yards?  How' 
many  of  our  acquaintances,  who  have  settled 
upon  these  lands,  have  survived  their  deadly 
miasmas?  Good  water,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessing  to  man,  upon  these  rich  lands'  is  scarce; 
what  is  found,  is  warm  and  unpalatable.  With 
us,  fountains  of  pure  water  gush  from  every 
hill-side;  a temperature  pleasant  at  all  seasons, 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the 
autumnal  disea-sesof  the  south,  and  the  inflam- 
matory afflictions  of  the  more  northern  latitudes. 
We  can  take  the  noon  day  sun,  and  breathe  the 
night  air  of  autumn,  without  the  fear  of  those 
fatal  consequences  aliending  such  expo-^ure  in 
southern  latitudes;  and  we  have  a soil  which, 
if  restored  to  its  virgin  fertility,  would  quife 
equal  their  productions  in  the  great  staple  of  the 
south.  At  no  point  of  the  cotton  region  does 
the  cotton  plant  do  better  than  upon  tjie  fresh 
or  manured  lands  of  this  papt  pf  Georgia.  In 
1842,  James  P.  Knowles,  a’planter  in  Hancock, 
gathered  thirteen  bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand, 
and  made  a plenty  of  corn  apd  other  provisions. 
Can  Reel  river,  Florida  or  Southwestern  Geop- 
gia,  do  better  than  this?  The  ^ijlerence  in  the 
productions  of  the  two  locations  is  comparative- 
ly tiifiing.  Jf  the  Mississippi  planter  can  aye-: 
rage  his  seven  bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  wo 
can  avepage  five.  Deduct  from  this  difference 
the  loss  which  the  southern  Planter  sustains  pii 
slave  property  as  compared  wit.h  u-'^,  and  wo 
have  the  highest  nett  profit. 

From  observation  and  experience  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  profit  here  upon  slave  prp^ 
perty,  by  natural  increase,  varies  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent  annually,  whilst  the  southern  plap^ 
ter  loses  that  much  by  death  and  physician’s 
bills.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the  productions  of 
the  two  sec  ions  of  country  are  so  near  equal, 
how  is  it  that  we  find  such  a difference  in  the 
value  of  estates.  It  is  easily  and  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  in-> 
heritance,  and  the  too  partial  beneficence  of  the 
federal  government  A large  proportion  of  the 
estates  we  find  south  of  us,  have  been  carried 
from  this  State,  and  the  States  north  of  us.^ 
Here  the  farmer  has  from  six  lo  twelve  heirsj 
the  planters  ol  the  southwest  have  bulfew  heirsj 
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the  diseases  of  the  climate  most  generally  re 
duce  them  to  one  or  two.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  greatly  increased  these  fortunes  b- 
pre-emption  rights  and  other  annuities.  y 

If  the  relative  advantages  ot  the  two  sec- 
tions have  been  correctly  delineated,  what  should 
be  the  difference  in  the  products  to  make  them 
equal.  'I'o  an  intelligent  and  philosophic  mind, 
no  production  that  the  laborer  could  gather  af- 
ter making,  should  tempt  him  to  exc  lange  situ- 
ations. Before  we  conclude  to  fix  our  homes 
upon  these  rich  lands,  we  should  think  of  the 
beautiful  couplet  of  Pope — 

“Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Human  life,  when  not  abbreviated  by  disease,  is 
but  a span;  to  afflict  that  short  period  v/ith  the 
sufferings,  mental  and  corporeal,  incident  to  a 
sickly  climate,  is  at  oest  but  poor  philosophy. 
Here  we  can  have  health,  long  life,  and  lands, 
worn  out  and  exhausted  as  they  are,  enriching 
their  proprietors  who  are  industrious  and  eco- 
nomical. The  most  of  you  have  read  an  ad- 
dress lately  delivered  by  the  great  New  Eng- 
land statesman,  at  an  agricultural  celebration 
in  Western  New  York.  The  occasion,  the 
place,  and  the  time  for  preparation,  prompted 
and  enabled  that  distinguished  man  to  throw 
into  his  address  all  the  powers  ot  his  highly 
gifted  mind.  Bis  great  object  in  that  address, 
seems  to  have  been  to  exhibit  the  great  advan- 
tages which  Western  New  York  possessed  over 
the  planting  portions  of  the  world.  The  re- 
peated bursts  of  applause  from  his  audience  tell, 
in  strong,  terms,  how  successful  he  was  in  ac- 
complishing that  object. 

I have  considered  all  his  reasons  and  posi- 
tions, and  they  but  confirm  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  our  portion  of  the  State  possesses,  in  a much 
more  eminent  degree  than  Western  New  York, 
all  the  elements  conducive  to  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  man.  His  conclusions  are  cor- 
rect, as  applicable  to  countries  exclusively 
adapted  to  planting  and  grain  growing,  but  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  us.  His  contrasts  and  par- 
allels, as  he  has  carried  them  out,  not  only  ex- 
hibit our  advantage  over  plantation  States,  but 
over  grain  States.  He  says,  that  “he  planter 
makes  but  one  product  for  sale  and  buys  twen- 
ty; that  consequently,  a failure  in  the  crop,  or 
a serious  fall  in  the  price,  is  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  Having  to  buy 
every  thing,  if  he  fails  in  a crop  he  is  ruined;  it 
his  product  declines  ten  per  cent  in  price,  it  af- 
fects to  that  extent  his  whole  annual  income. 
Western  New  York  is  independent  of  these  vi- 
cissitudes, because  she  produces  every  variety 
ot  production,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfort  of  man.  It  is  this  varie- 
ty which  constitutes  the  great  advantage  of  the 
farmer  ot  Western  New  York.  If  his  crops 
fail,  and  prices  fall,  still  he  is  independent;  his 
family  is  fed  and  clothed  out  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions.” 

Every  one  who  hears  me,  know's  that  we  pos- 
sess, in  a much  more  eminent  degree  than  the 
farmer  of  New  York,  all  the  elements  of  inde- 
pendence. What,  grain,  vegetable,  or  animal, 
that  they  can  raise  in  Western  New  York,  that 
we  cannot  raise  herel  If  their  tables  are  sup- 
plied from  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  so  are 
ours;  if  their  families  are  clothed  with  fabrics 
made  fflom  their  own  fleeces,  so  are  ours.  If 
w'e  cannot  raise  as  much  wheat  and  corn  per 
acre  as  the  farmer  of  New  York,  we  can  raise 
an  abundance  for  our  own  consumption,  and 
make  heavy  crops  of  cotton,  that  control  and 
regulate  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 
If  they  have  health  and  good  water,  so  have 
we.  The  mildness  of  our  climate  makes  our 
productions  quite  equivalent  to  theirs  in  sus- 
taining animal  life.  In  New  York,  their  first 
fruits  ripen  in  June;  here  we  have  a great  vari- 
ety of  fruits  ripening  from  April  to  November. 
The  orange  and  pine  apple,  the  only  fruits  of 
the  tropics  that  are  desirable,  are  brought  to  our 
doors,  at  such  prices  as  the  poorest  farmer  can 
buy  them.  Notwithstanding  we  export  large 
quantities  of  the  great  southern  staple;  notwith- 


standing we  direct  all  our  energies  to  its  pro- 
duction, reserving  our  best  lands  for  it,  yet  corn 
and  wheat  are  as  cheap  here  as  they  are  in  New 
York.  Ifour  old  worn  out  soils  can  do  so  much 
under  our  wretched  system  of  culture,  what 
could  they  not  do  under  the  improved  system  of 
the  northl  If  we  can  make  so  much  grain, 
and  yet  make  so  much  cotton,  what  could  we 
not  do  if  all  our  labor  was  directed  to  the  mak- 
ing of  grain!  Here  we  can  be  fanners  or  plant- 
ers, as  taste  or  interest  may  dictate.  Indeed, 
our  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  We 
can  have  the  independence  of  the  farmer,  and 
enjoy  the  superfluities  and  luxuries  of  the  plan- 
ter of  the  tropics. 

The  same  distinguished  gentleman,  to  please 
his  audience,  drew  a parallel  between  ti  e con- 
dition of  society  in  the  planting  and  farming 
communities.  Hejinquires,  “What  is  society 
in  the  plantation?  There  is  no  society.  There 
is  a capitalist,  and  there  is  a labor  of  a particu- 
lar description.  But  as  a society,  a society  of 
intelligent  and  free  spirits,  there  is  none,  none, 
none,  and  there  never  can  be.”  ’Tis  true;  the 
parallel  is  drawm  between  the  West  Indian 
planter  and  Western  New  York.  But  w-e  are 
planters,  and  we  have  labor  of  a particular  de- 
scription— yea,  we  have  slave  labor — yet  our 
society  is  free,  intelligent,  and  virtuous.  Our 
latitude  and  temperature  is  particularly  tavora- 
ble  to  the  development  of  the  highest  grade  of 
physical  and  intellectual  powers.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  has  not  impaired  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty. Upon  this  subject  the  views  of  the  cele- 
brated British  statesman  are  beautilul,  and  true 
as  beautiful — “Where  there  is  slavery,  those 
who  are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jeal- 
ous of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them,  not 
only  an  enjoyment,  but  a kind  of  rank  and  pri- 
vilege. Not  seeing  there,  that  freedom  as  in 
countries  where  it  is  a common  blessing,  and  as 
broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with 
much  abject  toil,  w'ith  great  misery,  with  all  the 
exterior  of  servility;  liberty  looks  among  them 
like  something  thai  is  more  noble  and  liberal. 
Here  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  a higher  and 
more  stuborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  of  the  Norlh.  One  ot  the  great  obstacles 
to  agricultural  improvement,  is  the  low  estimate 
put  upon  it  as  a pursuit  by  all  classes  of  society. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  considered  a pur- 
suit unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  scholar 
and  gentleman.  The  successful  planter  edu- 
cates his  more  gifted  sons  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  whilst  he  destines  his  less  intellectu- 
al for  the  farm.” 

It  has  become  common  for  the  agricultural 
class  to  look  up  to  the  merchant  and  the  learned 
professions  as  a higher  order  of  society.  The 
young  man  of  genius  and  ambition,  looks  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a grave  that  is  to 
keep  in  perpetual  night  all  his  high  hopes  of 
distinction.  This  feeling  in  society  is  radically 
wrong,  and  has  been  mainly  superinduced  by 
the  humble  and  unpretending  character  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  The  capacity  of  the  intelligent 
planter  to  serve  the  country  is  overlooked,  and 
his  claims  for  office  supersceded  by  the  babling 
politician  of  the  village  and  city.  To  engage 
in  agriculture  is  a voluntary  ostracism.  This 
subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one 
who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  cause  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  It  is  a subject  of  regret 
and  lamentation  in  every  agricultural  address; 
yet  it  is  a prejudice  so  deeply  rooted  in  society, 
that  no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  suggested  that 
promises  to  eradicate  it.  The  intelligence  of 
the  people  has  been  appealed  to;  agriculture  has 
been  exhibited  with  all  the  attractions  that  geni- 
us and  fancy  could  throw  around  it;  education 
of  the  agricultural  classes  has  been  recommend- 
ed and  adopted  without  effect.  Still  the  young 
men  of  genius,  promise  and  education,  all  throw 
themselves  into  the  learned  professions;  still  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  content  to  be  consid- 
ered a menial  class  in  society,  subservient  to  the 
merchant,  mechanic  and  professional  man;  hav- 
ing little  or  no  participation  in  the  offices  of 


honor  and  profit  which  they  confer.  Before  wm 
can  make  much  progress  in  the  great  w’ork  we 
have  embarked  in,  public  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject must  be  revolutionized;  this  disgraceful 
prejudice  must  be  hooted  from  society.  To  ef- 
foct  that  revolution,  the  remedy  is  easy,  simple 
and  effectual,  and  you  have  it  in  your  own  hands. 
The  agricultural  class  constitutes  six-eights  of 
our  population;—  you  must  make  your  numbers 
and  your  influence  tell  at  the  ballot  box.  Agri- 
culture sustains  all  the  great  interests  of  every 
country.  She  feeds  the  people,  pays  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  in  peace  and  war. 
She  should  not  be  content  with  casting  her  vote 
for  those  who  are  to  rule  over  it,  but  she  should 
have  agents  from  her  own  body  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  Let 
her  claim  ; er  ratio  of  representatives  in  the 
State  and  Federal  legislature — it  is  her  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  right.  Organize  and 
unite,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  enforce  this  right. 
Teach  the  young  aspirant  after  fame  and  dis- 
tinction, to  look  to  you  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wishes;  make  agriculture  the  theatre  upon 
which  genius  and  talents  are  to  exhibit  for  pop- 
ular applause,  and  you  will  soon  eradicate  from 
the  public  mind  that  contemptible  prejudice 
that  has  been  so  long  operating  so  injuriously 
upon  this  great  interest.  The  imposition  of 
taxes  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  government,  and  hence  it  has  become 
a fundamental  principle  in  free  governments, 
that  those  who  pay  the  taxes  should  impose  and 
regulate  them.  It  was  the  disregard  of  this  sal- 
utary principle  by  the  mother  country,  that  ex- 
cited her  colonies  to  revolution.  The  mischiefs 
to  the  public  interest,  growing  out  of  a disre- 
gard of  this  principle,  is  too  apparent  in  the  le- 
gislation of  many  of  the  States.  The  debts  of 
many  of  them  have  become  so  large  as  to  star- 
tle the  patriot  and  statesman.  Some  are  so  dis- 
tressed with  this  debt,  as  to  seek  relief  in  the 
discreditable,  disgraceful  remedy  of  repudia- 
tion. If  the  farmer  and  planter  uad  have  had 
the  control  of  the  public  councils,  those  ruinous 
and  reckless  projects  that  have  created  this  in- 
debtedness, never  would  have  been  adopted.  It 
is  only  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  that  knows  any 
thing  of  the  toil  necessary  to  make  a dollar; 
and  these  are  the  men  who.  in  our  legislative  as- 
semblies, are  for  holding  close  the  purse-strings 
of  the  State.  If  the  journals  of  the  legislatures 
whose  actions  have  been  characterized  by  such 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and 
abuse  of  public  credit,  could  be  examined,  I 
feel  assured  it  would  be  found  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  men  belonging  to  that  class  known 
in  political  economy  as  the  unproductive. 

Though  all  admit  the  great  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  interest,  yet  look  to  your 
own  legislature  and  see  how  it  is  neglected  and 
disregarded.  You  will  find  upon  xts  journals,  a 
long  catalogue  of  standing  committees  upon 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  public  in- 
terest, yet  you  wull  find  no  standing  committees 
upon  agriculture.  Long  and  elaborate  reports 
are  made  upon  the  contemptible  humbugs  of 
the  day,  yet  not  a breath  is  spent  upon  this  all 
important  interest.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 

, a time  of  unprecedented  gloom  and 

distress  to  the  planters  of  this  State,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  a law  offering  an  encouraging  stim- 
ulant to  the  culture  of  silk.  At  that  juncture  it 
was  a political  measure  that  would  have  been 
creditable  to  such  geniuses  as  Pitt  and  Clinton. 
The  great  staple  of  the  State,  from  a concur- 
rence of  causes,  was  so  depressed  as  not  to  pay 
the  cost  of  production;  and  there  w'as  no  pros- 
pect of  improvement,  as  the  low  prices  proceed- 
ed from  over  production.  The  country  being 
deeply  in  debt,  distress  was  predicted  by  every 
tongue,  and  time  has  verified  the  truth  of  their 
anticipations.  Expecting  no  relief  from  the 
culture  of  cotton,  the  people  began  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk.  Many 
made  considerable  investments;  all  believed  it 
would  be  profitable;  yet  no  adequate  and  per- 
severing effort  was  made.  At  this  juncture,  the 
legislature  passed  a law  offering  a high  premi- 
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uin  upon  silk  culture.  Many  embarked  into 
the  business,  stimulated  by  the  public  bounty. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  legi-^lature,  the  law 
was  repealed,  and  all  that  had  embarked  in  it, 
in  discouragement,  abandoned  it.  Why  the 
friends  of  agriculture  did  not  sustain  this  mea- 
sure, is  a circumstance  tha*^  has  always  excited 
my  surprise;  it  is  a lact,  however,  that  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  necessity  ot  this  great  inter- 
est being  more  efficiently  represented  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  if  the  silk  culture  can  be  made 
profitable  in  this  State,  what  a loss  has  its  citi- 
zenssustained  by  a discontin  uance  of  the  bounty. 

Two  years  more  would  have  attested  the 
question.  11  unsuccessful,  the  bounty  would 
have  cost  the  State  but  little;  il  successful,  the 
people  could  have  paid  millions.  The  exhaust- 
ed hill-side,  and  the  pine  barren,  would  have 
been  covered  with  the  mulberry,  and  we  might 
have  been  realizing Ifom  its  culture  as  much  as 
our  lathers  did  Irom  the  culture  of  the  cotton 
plant. 

As  a measure  of  advancing  this  branch  of 
industry,  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties, fairs,  the  distrtbution  of  premiums,  and 
patronage  of  agricultural  papers,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  Every  citizen  who  feels 
an  interest  lor  the  welfare  ot  society,  without 
regard  to  his  pursuit,  should  enroll  his  name  as 
a member  of  some  agricultural  society.  It  a 
mechanic,  you  have  an  interest  in  the  great 
work.  If  the  farmer  makes  good  crops,  you 
will  get  more  work,  better  paid,  and  provisions 
cheaper.  The  same  argument  appdies  to  the 
merchant.  We  want  the  influence  of  your 
names,  and  presence,  and  purses.  These  annu- 
al celebrations  are  fit  occasions  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers  in  this  great  work,  and  we  most  re- 
spectfully invite  one  and  all  to  eonte  and  go 
along  with  us  in  this  great  work  of  benevolence 
and  humanity.  It  is  in  truth  a work  of  human- 
ity and  benevolence;  It  will  not  only  increase 
our  means  ot  clothing  and  feeding  the  poor, 
but  agriculture  makes  employment  abundant 
and  profitable,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, there  are  no  poor.  The  benefits  of 
these  fairs  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Who  can 
look  upon  these  fine  exhibitions  of  stock  with- 
out resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  his 
swine,  cattle  or  horses'?  Who  can  look  upon 
the  improved  implements  ot  husbandry  without 
its  suggesting  to  his  mind  something  that  may 
be  turned  out  to  profit.  Recollect,  that  one  of 
the  great  improvements  to  the  cotton  gin^  the 
brush  wheel,  without  which  it  never  could  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  revo- 
lution in  commerce  which  has  so  distinguished 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  w'as 
suggested  to  the  mind  ct  a lady,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  model  by  its  immortal  inventor. — 
They  not  only  create  a spirit  of  emulation  be- 
tween farmers,  but  between  ladies.  The  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  the  domestic  fabrics  that  sur- 
round us,  show  that  the  ladies  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  this  great  work;  they  give  us  iheir  pre- 
sence and  smiles,  and  when  woman  smiles,  suc- 
cess universally  crowns  the  efforts  of  man,  no 
matter  how  perilous  the  enterprize.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  substituting  the 
old  fashioned  and  too  much  neglected  music  of 
the  spinning  wheel,  for  the  contemptible  and 
too  common  thumbing  upon  the  piano  forte.  I 
consider,  however,  the  distribution  of  premi- 
ums as  decidedly  the  most  efficient  in  giving  ef- 
fect to  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  now 
no  experiment;  its  efficacy  has  been  amply  at- 
tested in  Europe  and  this  country.  Scotland 
has  quintupled  her  products.  In  every  coun- 
try, climate  and  soil,  the  agricultural  products 
have  been  increased  to  an  incredible  extent, 
where  this  artificial  stimulant  has  been  applied. 
Here  we  \vant  legislative  aid,  and  you  will  be 
recreant  to  this  great  interest  if  you  do  not  get 
it.  W e not  only  want  premiums  for  the  best 
stock,  the  best  implement,  and  the  best  domes- 
tic fabrics,  but  we  want  premiums,  and  high 
premiums  too,  for  the  best  ditched  plantation, 
the  best  crop  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton.  It  is 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  lands  wm  wish  to 
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see  all  the  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  class 
directed.  There  is  no  want  ot  knowledge  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  soil  with  our  farmers;  but 
they  are  ignorant  as  to  the  best  means  of  mak- 
ing and  applying  manures,  it  is  here  we  want 
the  light  of  science.  She  has  snatched  the 
thunderbolt  of  Heaven  and  placed  it  powerless 
at  our  feet;  she  has  made  safe  highways  through 
the  “pathless  ocean;”  she  has  annihilated  time 
and  distance;  she  can  and  will,  in  due  time, 
make  discoveries  as  wonderful  and  beneficent 
for  this  great  interest;  she  has  already  discover- 
ed, in  many  places  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  manures;  she  is  still 
at  work,  and  perhaps  it  is  already  accomplished 
by  the  discoveries  of  Jauffret.  By  this  disco- 
very we  can  convert  all  vegatable  matter,  in  a 
short  period  ot  time,  into  rich  manure.  If  his 
process  succeeds,  these  old  plantations  of  ours 
will  soon  teem  wdth  crops  as  luxurient  as  when 
in  their  original  fertility.  We  wantgullies  fill- 
ed up  and  leveled,  and  plantations  made  rich; 
w'e  want  high  premiums  to  stimulati*  farmers  to 
make  efforts  commensurate  w’ith  these  great  ob- 
jects. Societies  are  too  poor — the  State  must 
do  it. 

“One  ot  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
modern  times  is,  the  combination  ot  large  num- 
bers of  individuals,  representing  the  whole  in-_ 
telligence  of  nations,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
advancing  science,  by  their  united  efforts  of 
learning  its  progress  and  of  communicating 
new  discoveries.”  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  must  attribute  the  accelerated  progress 
men  make  in  modern  times  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. We  want  legislative  assistance  to  ac- 
celerate our  improvement  in  this  great  interest. 
^25,000  to  be  given  by  the  State  annually  in  the 
way  of  premiums,  would  be  attended  wuth  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  What  substantial  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  to  a mere  regulated  system 
of  premiums  furnished  by  the  State?  For  the 
State  to  patronize  one  branch  of  industry  at  the 
expense  ot  another,  is  unjust,  and  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated;  but  this  reason  does  not  apply  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  All  classes 
and  pursuits  participate  equally  in  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  it.  “Speed  the  plow,”  and  you  will 
give  a corresponding  ; nimation  to  the  business 
of  the  mechanic,  merchant  and  manufacturer. 

A distinguished  ethical  writer  of  modern 
times,  has  well  remarked,  that  the  final  view  of 
all  rational  politics,  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness  in  a given  tract  of  coun- 
try. I'he  richest  thought  and  glory  of  nations, 
the  topics  which  history  celebrates,  and  which 
alone  almost  engage  the  praises  and  possess  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  have  no  value  farther  * 
than  as  they  contribute  to  this  end.  When  they 
interfere  with  it,  they  are  evils,  and  not  the  less 
real  for  the  splendor  that  surrounds  them.  The 
happiness  of  a people  is  made  up  of  the  happi- 
ness of  single  persons;  and  the  quantity  of  hap- 
piness can  only  be  augmented  by  increasing  the 
number  ol  the  recipients. 

That  it  may  and  ought  to  be  assumed  in  all 
olitical  deliberations,  that  a larger  portion  of 
appiness  is  enjoyed  among  ten  persons  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  healthy  subsistence,  than 
can  be  produced  by  five  persons  under  any  ad- 
vantage of  power,  affluence  and  luxury;  that 
consequently  the  decay  of  population  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  a State  can  suffer,  and  the  im- 
provement of  it  the  object  which  ought,  in  all 
countrie.=,  to  be  aimed  at  in  preference  to  every 
other  political  purpose  whatsoever.  Here  the 
duty  of  the  politician  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  down — increase  populatii  n in  order  to  aug- 
ment human  happiness.  The  population  of 
every  country  depends  upon  its  productions. — 
The  district  of  country  that  produces  fifty  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre,  will  sustain  five  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  that  a district  will 
that  produces  but  ten.  Multiply,  subtract  and 
divide,  and  see  what  a difference  in  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  is  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
that  government  which,  by  a system  of  policy, 
quintuples  her  productions  and  her  population. 
To  be  continued. 


Great  Yield  of  Wheat. — Mr.  T.  C.  Pe- 
ters, in  a letter  to  the  “New  Genesee  Farmer,” 
says: — 

The  largest  yield  of  wheat  that  1 have  heard 
of  this  year,  was  in  Alexander,  Genesee  county, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  James  Lewis,  of  that  town,  raised 
from  2 acres  and  70  rods  of  ground,  140  bush- 
els, clean  for  seed,  and  8j  bushels  shrunk  wheat; 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  This  is  a trifle  over 
60  bushels  and  2 pecks  to  the  acre.  The  wffieat 
wms  thrashed  and  accurately  measured.  That 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  I requested  a friend 
to  procure  from  Mr.  Lewis  a statement  of  the 
whole  of  his  crop,  method  of  cultivation,  &c. 

I will  remark,  that  1 am  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  that  he  is  a man  of  strict  integri- 
ty and  veracity. 

The  whole  field  in  wheat  was  17  acres  and  71 
rods;  principally  bottom  lands  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  Creek,  and  of  course  alluvial  soil.  The 
previous  crop  wms  corn  and  spring  wheat;  no 
manure  applied  to  present  or  previous  crops. 

“The  eround  was  “summer  fallowed,”  plow- 
ed twice  in  the  season,  and  dragged  three  times. 
It  was  sown  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, broadcast,  one  bushel  and  a half  to  the  acre. 
The  seed  w^as  the  “Red  Chaff  Yellow  Flint.” 
It  was  harvested  from  the  1st  to  6th  of  August, 
1843.  The  wheat  was  thrashed,  and  accurately 
measured.  The  whole  product  was  677  bush- 
els clean  for  seed,  and70|  bushels  shrunk;  equal 
to  42f  bushels  per  acre. 

The  above  2 acres  and  70  rods  were  taken  in 
a body,  from  a portion  of  the  field. 

Here  we  see,  that  if  the  soil  be  in  a proper 
condition,  it  will  produce  60  bushels  of  wheat; 
because  it  has  been  done  in  our  midst.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it. 


Valuable  Cows. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  New  Castle  County,  Del- 
aware, in  September  last,  Mr.  Holcomb  exhi- 
bited 8 beautiful  native  Devons,  among  them 
the  celebrated  Cow'  “The  Lady.”  The  result 
of  twelve  weeks’  trial  w’iih  this  cow,  gave  174 
pounds  12  ounces  of  butter,  averaging  14  lbs. 
9 oz.  per  week — the  highest  product  in  any  one 
week  being  19  lbs.,  and  the  lowest  12^  pounds. 
To  Mr.  Holcomb  for  this  Cow,  the  committee 
unanimously  awarded  the  first  premium. 

Her  feed  the  first  part  of  the  time  wms  hay, 
and  dry  oat  and  corn  meal  mixed — subsequent- 
ly this'was  changed  to  slop:  two  buckets  a day 
was  regularly  given  her,  containing  about  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal,  and  as  much  wheat  bran, 
mixed  in  a bucket  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  with 
a little  salt.  The  week  of  her  great  trial,  in 
June,  she  was  fed  for  about  ten  da3’s  on  three 
gallons  of  meal  a day,  at  three  feeds,  mixed  as 
above.  She  had  the  run  of  a good  pasture,  and 
she  was  also,  for  a time,  fed  on  green  oats,  and 
again  wdth  corn  fodder  that  had  been  sown 
broadcast. 

The  Weeeling  Times  gives  an  account  of  a 
cowq  the  property  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Chapline,  of 
Ohio  county,  Ya.,  w'hich  was  milked  three  times 
a day,  and  yielded  in  the  months  of  Maj"  and 
June,  for  16  days,  upwards  of  34j  quarts  of 
milk!  and  during  two  weeks  that  a record  was 
kept  of  the  amount  of  butter  manufactured  from 
the  milk  of  the  same  cow',  showed  a yield  of  29 
pounds,  an  average  of  14^  pounds  a week. — 
These  facts  are  substantiated,  the  Gazette  sa3"s, 
by  the  affidavit  ol  an  individual  whose  wmrd 
alone  would  gain  credence  for  more  extraordi- 
nar3''  statements. 


Who  c an  beat  it? — The  Little  Rock  Gazette 
of  the  27th  ult.,  says  that  on  the  plantation  ol  Mr. 
R.  H.  Douglass,  in  Arkansas  county,  one  ol 
his  boys  gathered  601  pounds  of  neat  cotton, 
(white  and  clean  as  usual,)  in  one  day — and 
that  another  boy  belonging  to  the  same  gentle- 
man picked  649  pounds,  (not  so  clean,  however,) 
in  a day,  making  together  1250  lbs.  On  another 
day  the  same  boys  picked  1042  pounds. 
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From  the. 1 ■'  y Cultivator. 

THE  IMPROVED  . . ..iIIRE  OF  COTTON. 

iWei’.srs.  Gaylord  4-  . Enterlaining  the 

proloLin  .est  respect  and  the  kindest  I'eelings  to- 
wards the  opinions  and  practices  of  those  plant- 
ers who  are  greatly  my  seniors  in  age  and  in 
agricL'ltural  experience,  I propose  now,  in  this 
third  paper,  to  engage  in  discussing  “the  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy  of  this  improvement  in 
the  culture  of  Cottofi.”  I will  first  remark,  di- 
rectly, gentlemen,  what  1 have  intimated  thro’- 
out  this  correspondence— that  in  conducting 
these  experiments,  and  in  advocating  the  claims 
of  this  improvement,  (the  leading  and  meritori- 
ous features  ot  which  belong  to  your  invaluable 
Cultivator,)  I have  had  no  ambition  to  gratify, 
w'hich  is  not  common  to  the  lover  of  science  and 
agricultural  improvement;  nor  have  I any  inter- 
ests to  subserve  thereby,  which  may  not  be  the 
privilege  ot  every  planter  in  the  country,  how- 
ever humble  his  pretensions  or  ability.  Yet, 
admonished  as  I have  been,  by  the  precipitate 
and  unmeasured  tirade  of  vituperation  and 
spleen,  which  ray  first  paper  excited  among  the 
corp.s  editorial  of  the  country,  and  others  of  the 
“skinning  gentry,”  I have  not  ventured  Upon  this 
mo.st  delicate  position,  though  long  promised, 
wi'hout  again  revising  carehilly  and  practically, 
the  principles  and  ability  of  this  system. 

In  my  first  paper  it  will  he  recollected,  I stat- 
ed the  grand  object  which  this  system  oi  improv- 
ed culture  proposes  to  accomplish  for  the  plant- 
ing interest  of  the  country,  and  I also  gave  there 
a fair  anil  impartial,  and  a most  satisfactory  ex- 
pose of  that  system,  (if  such  it  may  be  styled,) 
by  which  the  cotton  plant  is  at  present  grown. 
In  my  second  number,  I gave  in  detail,  in  an 
equally  plain  and  sim-ple  manner,  the  modus 
oparandi  by  which  my  experiments  were  con- 
ducted; this  was  no  second  hand  report,  or  say- 
so  of  another  person,  but  in  pa.rt  the  work  of 
my  own  hands,  and  the  entire  management  un- 
der my  immediate  supervision.  In  this  paper, 
I propose  giv'ing  th':  why  and  ike  wherejore  I'or 
ail  this— at  least,  in  my  humble  opinion;  and  to 
point  out  the  inconsistent,  the  reckless  ana  grassy 
policy  of  the  present  practices  of  the  country, 
asc  ' ared  with  the  sys'ematic,  economical  and 
pliilts  -mic  policy  of  this  improvement. 

It  .s  ny  purpose,  gentlemen,  first  to  give  you 
a CO.  ’ t sketch  of  the  botanic  characteristics  of 
the  couon  plant,  as  we  meet  with  it  under  the 
circu  iistance  of  its  most  favorable  culture.  I 
do  not  ofler  this  in  the  spirit  of  ostentation,  to 
appear  learned  from  the  technicals  used,  (the 
necessary  peculiarity  of  every  science.)  My 
object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  a subject — 
too  much  neglected  by  planters — about  which 
the  books  are  carelessly  in  erro-r;  and  a proper 
knowledge  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  tends  great- 
ly 10  indicate  the  best  or  right  mode  of  culture. 

The  botanic  name  then,  oi  the  plant  wm  cul- 
tivate, is  Gossypium  Kerhacenm;  we  find  it  in  the 
fifteenth  class  oithe  Linnean  system,  {Monadel- 
phia,).  and  in  the  thirteenth  order,  {Polyandria  ) 
The  first  leaves  that  make  their  appearance  af- 
ter the  cotyledons,  three  to  six  are  ovate,  and 
indicate  certainly  the  sucker  or  branch  limbs, 
that  v.dil  first  put  out  from  the  stalk.  After 
these-,  we  have  the  cotton  leaf  proper,  three  to 
five  I'obed,  and  mercronate,  with  one  gland  upon 
the  beneath;^  these  leaves  invariably  in- 

dicate the  arm  limb,  growing  out  horizontally, 
and  articulated,  forming  at  each  joint  one  or 
mtre  balls;  coming  out  with  the  arm  limb,  we 
have  almost  invariably  a branch  limb,  with  se- 
veral ball' — or  a stem  with  one  to  three  balls. 
The  stalk  is  ZigTio-herbaceous  and  pubescent — 
and  in  our  climate  an  annual,  attaining  the 
height  of  six  to  ten  feet.  The  period  of  flower- 
ing is  from  10th  June  to  frost;  the  calix  double, 
the  outer  one  three-clelt;  capsule  3 to  beetled, 
xvith  7 to  9 seeds  in  a cell,  involved  in  the  .sta’  le. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  milk  white*  bloom 
rany  be  seen,  in  the  form  of  a conic  scroll, 
emerging  from  the  fringe  work  of  its  outer  calix; 
and  with  the  rising  sun  it  unfolds  the  segments 
ot  its  petal,  and  by  one  hour  by  sun  we  behold 

•'The  Sea  Island  Cotton  bloom  is  yellow. 


the  lull  blown  bell-formed  flower.  Thus,  bloom- 
ing white,  it  remains  till  12  o’clock,  when  with- 
in 15  minutes  thereatter,  we  may  observe  by  ihe 
naked  eye,  a faint  ray  of  pink  skilling  the  thin 
margins  of  the  segments,  which  pink  color 
may  be  seen  by  one  to  two  o’clock,  to  have  dii- 
lused  itself  throughout  the  bloom.  It  thus  con- 
tinues changing  from  white  to  red,  till  sun  up 
the  next  mornin  when  rt  will  be  found  a beau- 
tiful brilliant  pink;' now  with  the  rising  .sun  it 
gradually  wilts,  and  by  12  o’lock  it  drops  oft', 
leaving  a distinctly  formed  ball,  securely  shelt- 
ered by  its  calix. 

This  description,  which  is  strictly  correct,  dif- 
fers in  .several  of  its  particulars  liom  Eaton’s, 
and  from  the  miserably  erroneous  engraving 
and  description  ot  the  same,  to  be  found  at  page 
3u7  of  “Sears’  'Wonders  of  the  World;”  and 
yet  strange  to  say,  this  same  engraving,  m ilh 
probably  but  a single  c rrect  fe  ture,  is  copied 
into  the  “American  Agriculturist,”  in  illustra- 
tion of  an  article  by  Dr.  Philips.  I might  point 
out  a half  doXen  errors  in  that  engraving;  it 
will  answer  my  present  purpose  however,  that 
1 detain  yo  : with  but  two  or  three  such  notices. 
You  will  first  observe  the  bloom  and  thede.scrip- 
tion  given,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  at  once, 
that  M r.  Sears  has  been  bugged  by  an  okra  flow- 
er; the  cotton  bloom  in  its  healthy  state,  is  nev- 
er so  much  flared,  nor  has  it  any  led spots  in  the 
bottom.  Observe  again  to  the  left,  that  young 
ball  with  its  drooping  calix;  that  is  altogether 
unnatural,,  and  is  never  seen  except  where  the 
worm  is  or  has  been.  You  will  observe  the 
same  error  in  the  opening  ball;  every  little  boy, 
who  has  picked  but  flf'ty  pounds  of  cotton,  will 
tell  you  if  that  were  the  fact,  there  woub;  be  no 
trashy  cotton.  I am  sure  Dr.  Philips  has  de- 
tected these  blunders,  with  others  equally  evi- 
pent.  T.his  I suppose  will  be  sonsidered  a small 
matter,  about  which  nobody  is  at  fault;  because 
even  intelligent  planters  have  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a correct  description  of  the 
cotton  plant.  This  same  carele.ssness  is  ob- 
served, when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  large 
map  of  Alabama;  we  there  see  a most  impos- 
ing engraving  ot  a large  ^ancy  plant,  with  its 
one  hundred  and  one  errors,  if  called  a cotton 
plant.  Observe  again,  the  beautiful  and  chaste 
vignette  of  our  own  excellent  and  cherished 
“Southern  Cultivator;  we  see  there  an  engrav- 
ing designed  for  the  cotton  plant,  yet  I am  sure 
if  the  pendent  open  balls  were  painted  red,  you 
would  sooner  take  it  for  a pomegranle  bush! 

To  the  planter  who  is  satisfied  merely  to  plod 
along  the  inanimate  imitator  of  some  skinning 
neighbor,  this  sketch  will  appear  a tedious  and 
uninteresting  detail.  I am  convinced,  however, 
of  its  importanee — and  there  is  a spirit  of  im- 
provement abroad  in  the  land,  which  requires 
just  such  detail  of  fact;  because  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, at  least  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  we 
succeed  in  improving  and  periecting  the  culture 
of  any  article  of  vegetation  until  we  make  our- 
selves well  acquainted  with  its  natural  charac- 
teristics. Hence  I remark,  that  when  we  look 
upon  the  stately  pyramidal  appearance  of  an 
improved  cotton  stalk,  grown  under  favorable 
circum.stances,  we  observe  at  once — indeed,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  wiih  the  distance  proper  in 
its  arrangement  upon  the  soil,  which  is  so  clear- 
ly indicated.  Again,  we  observe  an  uncom- 
monly large  amount  of  foliage  for  an  annual, 
besides  some  3 to  4 lbs  of  seed  cotton  upon  the 
.stalk — literally  crowded  Irom  its  base,  upon  an 
area  oi  some  15  to  20  square  feet,  to  its  apex,  at 
the  height  of  G feet.  Now  in  view  of  these 
cleaily  established  facts,  tiie  invariable  effect 
oi  certain  well  defined  causes,  I shall  net  sup- 
pose any  planter  so  dull  as  not  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue,  if  he  find  that  it  require  a giv- 
en amount  of  grain  to  grow  a pig  to  a given 
size  in  one  year,  that  to  produce  another  such 
pig  the  next  season,  the.  necessary  amount  of 
food  or  grain  must  be  first  supplied.  'Without 
the  iood,  the  pig  will  be  found  at  the  end  ot'  the 
year  a landpike-,  and  so  the  cotton,  with.out  the 
geioe  and  manure,  will  be  found,  as  is  too  com- 
mon, the  Utile  Frederick  t Were  I to  assume  an 


aiiirmalive  position  in  this  analogy,  every  plant- 
er would  reply  ilistanter,  and  most  indignantly 
too — Sir,  you  are  behind  the  limes;  our  own 
sage  Franklin,  more  than  a half  century  ago, 
in  his  inendly  advice  to  Pemr  Richard,  has  as- 
sured us,  “that  by  constantly  taking  out  of  the 
meal  tub  and  never  putting  in,  we  shall  soon 
find  the  bottom.”  Philosophically  true  this — 
good  homespun  and  sound  doctrine;  yet  plain 
and  simple  as  be  this  doctrine,  the  cotton  planter 
knows  it  only  in  song — hE  acquaintance  with 
I his  golden  truth  is  them  etic  entirely.  His  ex- 
hausted fields  and  dwarfish  puny  cotton,  tell 
tales  more  positively  contradictory  and  gloomy, 
than  I have  room  or  inclination  here  to  enume- 
rate. 

The  governing  principle  then,  in  this  im- 
provement, IS  to  givm  constant  and  diligent  at- 
tention to  keep  the  meal  tub  welt  supplied.  In  the 
first  place,  pioduce  and  haul  out  upon  your 
land  a sufiiciency  of  good  manure,  fully  to  sup- 
ply the  requirements  of  the  plant  all  the  season. 
In  another  place,  I have  shown  that  it  is  a per- 
fectly easy  matter  to  produce  this  manure,  to 
which  I will  further  add  here,  that  the  decaying 
materials  abound  spontaneously,  scattered  up 
and  down,  filling  each  nor  k and  corner  on  every 
plantation,  during  all  the  season,  a waisting 
nuisance  that  might  be  easily  collected  and  con- 
verted into  a profitable  revenue,  it  but  one-third 
the  time  and  attention  otherwise  sedulously  con- 
sumed in  the  butchery  of  the  soil,  in  a petit  war 
against  grass  and  weeds,  the  inevitable  produce 
of  such  laiitudinarian  systems  of  culture,  was 
devoted  to  that  most  valuable  employment.  In 
this  most  important  department  of  agriculairCj 
science  is  actively  engaged  in  rendering  the 
planter  the  most  essential  service. 

Having  derived  these  important  indications 
from  the  figure  and  natural  characteristics  of  a 
' perfectly  matured  cotton  plant,  the  judgment  of 
the  planter  is  brought  into  active  requisition  irr 
properly  adjusting  its  relative  position  in  width 
of  row  and  its  situation  on  the  drill,  in  order 
that  we  secure  the  greatest  possible  advantage- 
in  its  subsequent  culture.  My  own  experiv.nce 
inclines  me  to  the  opinion,  that  when  land  is 
improved  only  to  the  extent  ot  150  to  200  bush- 
els of  manure  per  acre,  less  than  fifteen  square 
superficial  feet  to  each  stalk  will  be  too  close. 
Nor  will  improvement  carried  to  five  times  that 
extent,  require  greater  distance  than  twenty 
square  ieel  to  each  stalk.  Since,  then,  it  is 
found  necessary  that  each  stalk  occupy  this 
distance,  it  would  appear  that  the  simplest 
course  would  be  to  lay  off  the  rows  equi  dis- 
tant each  way.  The  question  isfreqnently.ask- 
ed,  “Why  not  lay  off'  the  land  4 by  4 feet,  or  5 
by  4 l'eel7”  There  is  a very  serious  objection 
to  this  simple  plan,  which  every  planter  must 
perceive  on  a moment’s  reflection.  Id  either 
case,  ihe  cotton  will  be  found  so  entirely  inter- 
locked by  the  20th  June  to  the  first  of  July,  as 
to  Ibrbid  further  work;  yet  we  find,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  seasons  and 
culture,  that  it  will  take  the  stalk  until  the  10th 
July  to  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  short  of 
which  we  should  not  top  it,  nor  earlier  in  the 
season;  and  it  is  very  desirable,  and  highly  ne- 
ce.ssary  even,  that  the  cotton  be  swept  once  alter 
topping  it,  which  we  find  impracticable  unless 
the  rows  be  laid  off  wide  one  way,  with  a view 
to  that  desirable  operation.  Upon  land  then, 
that  is  but  moderately  improved,  I prefer  the 
rows  north  and  south  5 feet,  by  3 feet  east  and 
west;  and  upon  land  in  a higher  stale  of  im- 
provement, G feet  by  40  inches  will  be  loun’d  the 
best  distance.  Though  we  shall  find  the  stalk  a 
little  crow'ded  the  narrow  way  by  this  course, 
yet  we  secure  the  more  important  advantage,  in 
being  able  to  scrape  and  pulverize  the  surface 
later  in  the  season.  I suppose  there  to  be  other 
advantages  likewise,  in  this  plan  of  laying  the 
rows  at  right  angles,  north  and  south,  and  east 
and  west,  and  bedding  the  land  north  and  south, 
to  which,  however,  I must  refer  at  another  time. 

The  next  object  to  which  I shall  direct  your 
attention,  is  the  mode  of  culture  which  I con- 
ceive to  be  necessary  in  the  alter  management 
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of  th  cottoa  plant;  the  correctness,  and  even 
superiority  of  which,  I hope  to  establish  as 
clearly  iiere,  as  in  practice  it  has  so  triun  phant- 
ly  succeeded.  The  constant  and  invariable 
succe.^s  which  attends  this  improvement  in  my 
hands,  is  the  result  of  a strict  and  sc-nipulous  ad- 
herence to  Si/stem  in  its  manage. nent.  Every  sci- 
ence and  everv  prolession  among  men,  which  is 
either  useful  or  valuable,  acquires  both  respect 
and  ini  '-ortance  on  account  of  system.  System 
is  essential  to  certain  success  in  every  under- 
taking; and  especially  is  it  necessary  in  this 
first  oi'  all  professions.  The  principal  object 
I have  had  in  view,  in  all  this  manuring,  thor- 
ough plowing,  laying  off  and  bedding  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  seed,  has  not  been  to 
plant  alone;  men  plant  abstractly,  as  handsome- 
ly and  with  the  same  facility,  with  less  labor; 
it  has  been  done  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
early  and  extensive  growth  of  the  fibrous  and 
soil  roots,  by  which  means  the  plant  readily  and 
equally  early,  augments  the  e.xtent  of  surface 
(in  number  and  length  ol  its  limbs,)  forlruiting, 
and  the  consequent  number  ol  its  organs  of  at- 
mos,  heric  nutrition.  The  immense  advanta- 
ges 'wiiich  the  plant  derives  Irom  an  early  ac- 
complishment of  an  object  so  desirable,  are  at 
once  obvious  when  we  recollect  -‘that  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  offer  the  same  kind  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  plant. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  though  I 
possess  not  the  means  of  positive  measurement, 
but  that  the  plant  multiplies  its  organs  of  at- 
mospheric nutrition  in  precisely  the  same  ratio 
that  an  improved  and  j'^^dicious  system  of  cul- 
ture facilitates  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  its 
roots.  There  is  also  another  interesting  consid- 
eration connected  with  this  subject,  which  I es- 
teem worthy  of  notice  in  this  place;  which  is, 
that  though  the  soil  and  atmosphere  offer  the 
same  kind  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  plant,  yet  the  character  of  its  assimilation 
and  consequent  appropriation  -widely  differ. 
Myo-wn  opinion  is,  that  the  roots  assimilate 
food  lor  the  production  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
mainly,  and  that  the  leaves  assimilate  the  same 
for  the  production  and  maturity  of  the  blooms 
and  fruit.  I do  not  claim  originality  for  this 
opinion;  1 think  1 have  seen  it  hinted  at  in  some 
work  on  vegetable  physiology,  though  I cannot 
now  say  where.*  I have  been  governed  by  this 
impression,  at  least  in  conducting  my  experi- 
ments, which  have  not  as  yet  been  of  a suffi- 
ciently varied  character  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine and  assert  the  fact  positively.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  interesting  subject 
while  investigating  the  cause  and  effect  of  rust 
upon  the  cotton  plant,  w'^hich  every  planter  has 
seen,  some  of  the  features  of  w’hich  would  seem 
to  strengthen  this  position.  How  desirable  is 
it,  then,  if  all  ihis  be  fact,  that  -tve  adopt  such 
system  in  our  after  management  as  will  not  only 
preserve  this  natural  chain  of  action  unimpair- 
ed, but  encourage  its  progressive  prosperity!  It 
is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  thus  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject;  its  importance  requires 
of  us  a much  mors  simple  and  extended  vie-wn 

We  will  commence  then,  at  that  age  of  the 
plant  at  which  it  is  first  worked,  by  examining 
the  roots  of  twm  stalks:  we  pull  up  one  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  thinning  cotton,  that  is,  w'e  take 
hold  of  the  stem  and  draw  it  up,  and  we  have  a 
single  long  root  (in  most  instances)  tapering  to 
a point;  we  have  simply  the  tap-root.  We  will 
take  up  the  other  with  a spade  or  hoe,  the  stalk 
standing  in  the  centre  of  some  six  to  eight  inch- 
es square  of  soil;  wm  then  gently  sift  or  shake 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  we  have  a fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  cotton  root;  -w’e  have  -what  is  pro- 
perly meant  by  tap-root,  a plant  wdth  a main 
root  long  and  tap-like  or  tapering,  dipping  deep 
into  the  soil;  be.side  this  tap  root,  however,  we 

'Since  writing  the  above,  I see,  in  a report  of  the 
silting  of  the  .\cademy  of  Sciences  for  August  the  14th, 
a paper  was  received  from  IM.  Dulrochet,  on  the  pro- 
duction and  ripening  of  fruits.  This  gentleman  stales 
“that  the  removal  of  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  in  order 
to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  air  and 
light,  is  exceedingly  destructive.”  I suppose  he  means 
destructive  to  the  fruit.  If  so,  his  experiments  would 
seem  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 


find  an  almcsl  innumerable  quantity  of  fibrous 
or  surface  roots  cii  i ging  in  every  direction,  as 
long  in  many  in-  . ces  a.s  the  tap  root  itself, 
and  coming  out  g-;.erally  from  one-halt  to  one 
inch  below  the  surlaee.  This  is  a fact  worthy 
of  notice,  with  which  every  planter  may,  if  not 
already  aware  of  it,  acquaint  himself  early  the 
next  season.  This  may  appear  to  som.e  persons 
a very  simple  and  a very  trivial  investigation, 
yet  I find  in  it  a most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
immense  injury  which  the  cotton  plant  sustains 
from  the  multifarious  policy  ol  the  country.  1 
remark  then,  as  the  plant  comes  forward,  so  the 
tap  root  (where  it  exists,  though  an  unnecessa- 
r}'  appendage  in  our  climate,)  sinks  deep  into 
the  soil,  while  the  fibrous  or  surface  roots  mul- 
tiply and  shoot  in  every  direction;  hence  1 say, 
“as  early  as  possibly  convenient”  altertheplanl 
is  up,  “plow  out  the  middles  ivell,  the  wide  way, 
having  first  run  around  the  plant  with  a scooter 
plow.”  The  main  object  in  this  operation,  is 
once  more,  before  the  surface  roots  have  come 
out  so  far  as  to  sustain  injury,  to  thoroughly 
loosen  the  soil  and  again  commingle  it  with  the 
manure.  The  plant  being  now  thinned  down 
to  two  or  three  stalks  in  a place,  and  a small 
quantity  of  soil  molded  about  the  hill,  is  left  in 
this  most  fit vorable  and  growing  situation.  In 
the  course  of  .some  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  when 
we  return  to  work  it  again,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  come  forward  rapidly,  standingfrom  1'2  to 
15  inches  in  height  and  finely  limbed.  If  we 
now  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a hill  or  stalk, 
we  shall  find  an  amount  of  earth  included  with- 
in the  circuit  of  these  fibrous  and  soil  roots,  as 
they  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  loamy  mold  in 
pursuit  of  the  luscious  geine,  (like  a flock  ol 
shee]-'  fresh  upon  a rich  pasture,)  that  will  weigh 
more  than  a hand  can  tote.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  let  us  turn  our  attention  lor  a moment 
to  the  practices  of  the  country  at  this  stage  of 
operations.  One  planter  will  now  commence 
work,  and  the  plant  standing  from  lO  to  12  inch- 
es high,  “with  a bull-tongue  or  scooter  plow,” 
and  he  will  dagger  into  the  soil,  as  close  to  the 
plant  as  he  can  possibly  get,  some  3 to  4 inches 
deep — he  says,  “to  loose  up  the  earth,  that  the 
tap-root  mny  go  down.”  Another  planter  will 
again,  the  second  and  third  time,  run  the  bar  of 
a turn  plow  to  the  cotton — he  says,  “to  kill  the 
grass;”  thus  it  stands  bedded  in  the  middles,  and 
“steaming”  a lew  days,  when  these  hot  beds  are 
plowed  out;  though  I have  even  seen  it  barred 
the  third  time  before  plowing  out  the  middles! 
All  this  may  answer  the  purpose  fully,  and  even 
look  very  well  to  the  planter  that  operates  to  kill 
grass;  but  we  have  a latent  cause  operating  de- 
structively in  this  practice,  and  though  the  cer- 
tain effect  is  not  always  willingly  recognized  in 
the  turning  yellow  and  falling  leaves  of  the 
plant,  it  is  not  however  the  less  obvious.  The 
planters  operating  thus,  will  tell  you,  in  the 
first  instance,  “this  cotton  has  received  a fine 
working;  there’s  not  a sprig  of  grass  or  weeds 
to  be  seen;  but  it  does  not  grow  off  as  it  should; 
this  hllle  dry  spell  has  checked  its  growth.”  But 
partial  showers  may  have  fallen  upon  the  other 
man’s  cotton;  he  says,  “See  my  cotton;  how 
cL'an  and  nice  it  is  worked,  though  it  is  too  wet 
aid  does  not  grow;  rainy  weather  does  not  suit 
cotton.”  This  is  the  logic  (I  will  not  say  uni- 
versal) of  the  devotees  of  this  grass  killing  poli- 
cy, in  accounting  for  its  disastrous  consequen- 
ces, and  will,  1 am  sure,  be  very  readily  recog- 
nized as  such  by  every  impartial  man.  Now, 
the  truth  is,  I will  illustrate  the  whole  difficulty 
here,  by  a vmry  simple,  though  rather  uncouth 
simile;  it  is  however  not  the  le.ss  pertinent  to  my 
present  purpose,  because  men  are  not  to  be  ben- 
efitted,  nor  will  they  improve  in  the  practice  of 
any  science  or  profession,  unless  they  exercise 
the  faculties  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  though 
suce  exercise  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  de- 
cent ridicule.  We  will  suppose  the  planter 
operation  in  this  was.  having  received  a pair 
of  fine  Berkshire  pigs,  says  to  his  trusty  man. 
Sambo,  “take  this  bushel  of  corn  to  the  barn- 
yard and  feed  those  pigs  well;  1 want  them  to 
grow  large  and  fat”  Well,  Sambo,  always 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his  master. 


and  having  carefully  watched  his  operations  in 
the  treatment  of  his  cotton,  to  make  it  grew 
large,  takes  up  the  basket,  and  then  providing 
himself  with  a hammer  or  hatchet,  he  proceeds 
to  the  yard;  he  first  takes  hold  upon  the  gentle, 
unsuspecting  grunters,  one  by  one,  and  with  his 
instrument  he  knocks  or  breaks  out  their  teeth, 
and  then  throwing  down  the  coin,  he  returns  to 
the  house  with  spirits  buoyant  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  so  consistently  discharged  his 
duty!  “Well,  Sambo,  you  have  given  those 
pigs  plenty  of  corn,  ha!”  “Yes,  sir,  they  are 
well  led.”  In  a few  days  he  takes  a friend  to 
look  at  the  fine  Berkshires.  Yes,  Sambo  has 
given  them  coin  plentifully;  there  it  lies  by 
ihem!  But  this  is  too  plain  a case;  the  pigs 
have  the  teclh-ache,  and  they  are  broken  off,  too! 
neither  the  wet  nor  the  dry  weather  has  caused 
the  mi.schief  here!  And  yet  the  pigs,  like  the 
cotton,  have  only  their  teeth  broken  of!!  Poor 
Sambo!  we  leave  him  to  explain  to  the  world 
the  rationale  of  this  root  and  teeth  breaking  po- 
licy. N.  B.  Cloud,  M.  D. 

Macon  Co.,  Ala.,  Nov.  1, 1843. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

LETTER  OF  MR.  ELLSWORTH— BOMMER’S 
PATEN'l'. 

We  invite  the  attention  ol  the  readers  of  the 
Cultivator  to  the  annexed  letter  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  chief  of  the  Patent  office  at  Wasli- 
ington,  on  the  subject  of  patents,  and  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Bommer  in  paiticular.  There  is  no 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  agricultuie,  of 
more  interest  to  the  farmer,  than  that  ol  manures; 
and  any  improvement  in  its  manufacture,  by 
which  its  quantity  and  quality  may  be  increas- 
etl,  will  be  received  by  them  with  favor.  That 
manures  made  in  the  way  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bommer,  or  according  to  the  patent  claimed  by 
him,  are  of  superior  quality,  no  one  acquainted 
wfith  that  method  can  doubt.  But  if,  as  Mr. 
Ellsworth  seems  inclined  to  suppose,  it  is  only 
the  French  method,  with  some  unimportant  ad- 
ditions, so  far  as  the  making  of  the  manure,  or  its 
quality  is  concerned,  that  method  should  be 
generally  known,  that  all  may  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Ellsworth 
for  enabling  us  to  give  the  specifications  a place 
in  the  Cultivator.  We  have  given  the  large 
pamphlet,  just  published  by  Mr.  Bomnrer,  and 
contaii  ing  an  ample  account  of  his  method  and. 
its  advantages,  a copy  of  which  he  has  kindly 
placed  in  our  hands,  an  attentive  perusal,  and 
can  safely  say  there  are  few,  if  any,  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  there  discussed,  whatever 
may  be  their  pretensions,  which  combine  such 
a mass  of  practical  instruction  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  mse  of  manures.  Ol  the  legality  of  the 
patent  under  which  he  is  acting,  we  do  not  ex- 
press an  opinion ; but  we  know'  that  the  method 
used  by  him,  and  described  in  the  pamphlet,  a 
copy  of  which  is  furnished  every  purchaser  of  a 
right,  w'ill  make  manure  in  any'quantity,  and  of 
the  best  quality  for  afimost  every  kind  of  cultiva- 
ted crop.  Of  the  French  method,  as  described 
in  the  specifications,  w'e  are  not  competent  to 
judge,  having  never  witnessed  its  effects;  w'e 
should,  hou'ever,  prefer  purchasing  Mr.  B.’s 
book,  in  which  the  whole  process  is  detailed. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  ELLSWORTH. 

WASHINGTON  City,  ( 
Patent  Office,  Nov.  3,  1843.  5 

Messrs.  Gaylord  if*  Tucker : — I noticed  in  your 
last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  ju>t  at  hand,  a 
particular  notice  of  Bommf  r’s  process — also  his 
advertisement  announcing  “Bommer’s  manure 
method,  secured  by  letters  patent,”  and  lelerring 
to  “documents  recorded  in  the  patent  office,”  to 
prove  his  rights.  This  advertisement  has  great- 
ly increased  the  burden  of  answering  requests 
for  copies  of  “Bommer’s  Patent.”  Whilst  I 
have  studiously  avoided  expressing  an  opinion 
on  cases  pending  or  decided,  yet  as  special  re- 
ference is  now  made  to  the  bureau  to  sustain  the 
advertisement,  and  fearing  that  the  public  may 
be  misled  by  my  silence,  1 hasten  to  .state  the 
facts  as  they  appear  of  record.  Mr.  Bommer, 
on  the  l2th  of  May,  1843,  presented  an  anplica 
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tion  for  a patent  for  making  manure.  This  ap- 
plication was  duly  examined,  and  rejected  tor 
Avant  of  novelty.  No  appeal  was  taken.  The 
application  was  withdrawn,  and  ©20,  the  usual 
sum  allowed  on  withdravmls,  paid  to  Mr.  Bom- 
mer  onthe  Glhof  July  last.  Is^o  other  applica- 
tion has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bommer  for  a patent 
for  similar  purposes.*  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  state  that  Messrs.  Baer  & Gouliart,  in  June, 
1843,  obtained  a patent  tor  an  alleged  impiove- 
ment  on  the  method  ot  making  manure,  patent- 
ed in  France  by  Jauffret,  Avhich  said  method, 
however,  has  not  been  patented  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  therefore  tree  to  the  public.  How 
far  the  public  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  foreign 
inventions,  may  be  ascertained  by  relerring  to 
the  claim  of  the  American  patent,  which,  yon 
will  perceive,  is  restricted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  heap  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  lye  to  the 
same  ; the  ingredients — in  other  words,  the  lye 
itself,  not  being  claimed.  That  no  injustice 
may  be  done  to  the  parties  concerned,  I send  you 
a copy  of  the  American  patent,  and  only  add 
that  Mr.  Bommer  has  become  an  assignee  for 
several  States,  under  this  last  mentioned  patent. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

Copy  of  Baer  & Gouliart’s  Patent. — To 
all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that 
we,  Charles  Baer  and  John  Gouliart,  of  the  city 
ot  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  have  in- 
vented certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  making  manure,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  practiced  in  Prance,  and  has 
been  there  secured  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
name  of  “La  Methode  Jauffret,”  and  we  do  here- 
by declare  that  the  following  is  a full  and  exact 
description  thereof. 

In  the  method  of  Mr.  Jauffret,  a pit  or  reser- 
voir is  prepared  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the 
quantity  of  prepared  lye  which  may  be  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  establishment.  This  reser- 
voir or  vat  is  intended  to  be  a receptacle  of  wa- 
ter saturated  with  decomposed  animal  and  vege- 
table matters,  and  is  fuither  to  receive  the  in- 
gredients hereinafter  named ; such  water  is  to 
be  found  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  it  may  be 
augmented  by  the  drainings  of  stables,  by  dish 
water,  suds,  and  other  substances  of  a like  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Jauffret,  however,  finally  prepares  his 
lye,  by  which  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  to 
be  converted  into  manure  i.s  to  be  promoted,  in 
the  following  manner,  under  various  modifica- 
tions. 

For  the  conversion  of  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds  ot  vegetable  matter  into  manure, 
he  takes  about 

200  lbs.  of  night  soil. 


200 

U 

calcined  plaster  in  powder, 

50 

(( 

wood  soot, 

20 

u 

wood  ashes  unleached, 

60 

(C 

quick  lime. 

1 

(C 

common  salt. 

1 

(( 

rough  saltpetre. 

150 

u 

lye  or  ferment  drainings  from  a 

Jauffret  manure  heap. 

These  ingredients  are,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
replaced  by  others ; this  lye  to  be  prepared  10  or 
15  days  before  use.  The  quantity  of  materials 
above  named,  for  the  conversion  of  from  1 to  2,- 
000  lbs.  of  straw  or  other  dry  vegetable  stalks, 
will  answer  for  about  double  that  quantity  of 
green  vegetable  matter. 

In  using  this  lye,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jauffret  is  to 
steep  in  it  the  vegetable  fibres,  which  are  to  be 
acted  upon  by  throwing  them  into  the  vat  or  re- 
servoir containing  it,  and  removing  it  thence  at 
great  labor  so  as  to  form  a high  heap  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  vat,  into  which  the  drainings  are 
allowed  to  run. 

We  have  thus  given  a brief  outline  of  the 
method  of  Mr,  JauflVet,  the  same  appearing  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  of  our  improve- 
ments, which  consist  in  our  omitting  altogether 

*Mr.  Bommer  informs  iis  that  on  finding  his  own 
claim  rejected,  he  was  induced  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  Baer  &Gouliait,  by  whom  his  claim  was 
again  presented,  and  the  patent  secured  in  their  names. 
— Eds. 


the  excessive  labor  of  steeping  the  materials  to 
be  acted  upon  in  the  lye,  and  elevating  them  from 
thence  to  the  heap ; and  also  in  the  preparation 
of  a lye,  which  is  equally^  effective  with  that  of 
Jauffret,  at  much  less  cost,  and  which  can  be 
used  immediately  on  its  being  made,  thereby  sa- 
ving the  delay  of  10  or  15  days,  which  “La'Me- 
thode  Jaufftet”  requires. 

We  prepare  a reservoir  to  contain  the  lye  as 
usual,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this,  we 
make  our  stacks  or  heaps  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  manure. 

We  give  to  the  ground,  where  the  heap  or  pile 
is  to  be  made,  an  inclination  to  wa-ds  the  vat ; if 
the  ground  is  a firm  clay,  it  may  be  merely  slop- 
ed, and  have  shallow  trenches  dug  on  its  surface 
to  conduct  the  drainings  back  into  the  vat;  or  it 
may  have  a flooring  of  timber,  brick  or  stone,  as 
may  be  preferred,  wdiich  may  be  so  trenched  as 
to  conduct  the  whole  towards  a central  drain. — 
When  our  platform  or  flooring  is  of  clay,  we 
cover  the  trenches  and  whole  surface  of  it  with 
brushwood  or  rails,  so  as  to  form  a temporary 
grating  that  will  support  the  weight  of  the  heap, 
and  thus  insure  a drainage,  and  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  heap  from  below. 

The  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure, 
we  pile  up  on  this  prepared  platform  immediate-  ’ 
ly  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  carts,  and  this  we 
sometimes  continue  to  do  until  the  heap  has  at- 
tained the  whole  height  to  be  given  to  it,  when, 
by  the  use  of  a pump,  buckets,  or  other  suitable 
means,  we  raise  the  lym  from  the  vat  and  pour  it 
on  to  the  heap,  continuing  so  to  do  until  the 
whole  mass  is  saturated;  we,  in  general,  how- 
ever, raise  tne  heap  to  a height  of  two,  three  or 
four  feet,  more  or  less,  and  then  pour  on  a por- 
tion of  lye,  repeating  this  as  the  height  of  the 
pile  is  increased ; this  procedure  obviates  the 
necessity  of  lifting  the  whole  of  the  lye  to  the 
full  height  of  the  heap. 

The  materials  which  we  employ  in  making 
the  lye,  .nay  be  limited  to  the  following,  name- 
ly : cow,  horse  or  hog’s  dung,  or  night  soil,  the 
urine  draining  from  stables,  and  quick  lime. — 
The  ingredients  used  to  be  intimately  mixed 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  saturated  water. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  animal  dungyye  have 
found  to  answer  as  well  as  a larger  number.  A 
perfectly  good  lye  will  be  made  by  taking  one 
barrel  each  of  two  of  the  species  of  dung,  two 
of  the  urinary  drainings,  one  of  quick  lime,  and 
about  50  barrels  of  saturated  water,  wffiich  is 
then  to  be  used  as  above  explained. 

What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  on  Jauf- 
fret’s  method  of  forming  manure  by  the  rapid 
fermentation  of  vegetable  fibres,  is,  first,  the 
forming  of  the  said  vegetable  matter  into  piles 
or  heaps,  without  its  being  first  immersed  in  the 
prepared  lye,  and  the  subsequantly  saturating 
the  same  by  the  pouring  on  the  lye  in  the  man- 
ner set  forth.  Charles  Baer. 

John  Gouliart. 

Th.  M.  Ab’bett,  ( (Patented  June  24,  1843, 

J.  R.  Abbett.  S 


Book  Farming. — “I  pity  the  stupidity  of  the 
man  who  thinks  that  if  we  use  books,  we  must 
close  our  eyes  against  the  light  that  is  beaming 
upon  us  from  other  sources,  or  that  we  must  be- 
come mere  theorjsers,  and  the  victims  of  ruinous 
experiments.  What!  does  a man  loose  his  own 
common  sense,  his  prudence  and  his  judgment, 
whenever  he  takes  up  an  agricultural  paper,  or 
opens  a book  upon  husbandry]  Cannot  one 
make  himself  acquainted  v/ith  the  doings  of 
others,  without  loosing  his  power  to  judge 
whether  it  would  be  well  for  him,  in  hjs  circum- 
stances, to  copy  their  examples'?  Our  brains 
are  net  so  weak  as  this.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  books  does  not  make  us  all  mad. — 
But  if  it  did,  there  would  be  more  gest  and  true 
enjoyment  in  the  learned  madman’s  course,  than 
in  that  of  him  who  has  learned  out,  and  who 
thinks  that  books  cannot  make  him  wiser.  I 
ask  what  book-farming  is]  Common  book- 
farming is,  learning  by  means  of  books,  new 
facts,  opinions,  results  of  experiments,  modes 


of  operation,  and  the  using  such  parts  of  the  in- 
formation as  can  be  turned  to  profitable  account 
in  our  individual  situations.  If  this  be  lolly, 
we  are  content  to  be  called  fools.  An  agricul- 
tural paper  will  be  worth  to  you  every  month,  if 
not  everv  Aveek,  more  than  its  annual  co.^t.” 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1844. 


THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  neAv  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  LISTS. 

As  it  is  very  important  in  regulating  our  edi- 
tion to  know  what  number  of  subscribers  will 
probably  be  obtained,  we  beg  our  friends  to  send 
in  their  lists  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  Address. — In  this  number 
will  be  found  the  first  part  of  the  address  deli- 
vered before  the  Hancock  Planters’  Club,  in 
November  last,  by  Eli  Baxter,  Esq.,  which  we 
commend  to  the  considerate  attention  of  the 
reader.  It  abounds  in  home  truths,  which,  if 
carefully  weighed,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  much  good.  No  planter,  or  head  of  a famU 
ly,  in  Georgia,  should  omit  to  give  it  a careful 
perusal.  Especially  do  we  commend  it  to  the 
youth — many  of  whom  are  growing  up  with 
erroneous  notions  of  the  true  position  of  the 
agriculturist  in  society. 

Improved  Culture  of  Cotton. — The  read-s 
er  will  find,  in  this  number  the  third  of  the  se-, 
ries  of  articles  of  Dr.  Cloud,  in  disfence  of  his 
system  of  the  culture  of  cotton.  Accompany^ 
ing  the  article  of  the  Dr.,  in  the  Albany  CultL 
vator,  is  a draAving,  representing  the  top  and  the 
35th  and  36th  branches  of  a stalk  of  cotton  cuL 
tivated  by  his  system,  which  is  certainly  a very 
flattering  testimonial  of  the  success  of  his 
method. 

The  Doctor’s  gallantry  has  not  only  induced 
him  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  upon  this  draAv- 
ing  of  the  plant,  which  was  executed  by  a lady, 
but  has  led  him  into  an  attack  upon  the  correct 
ness  of  all  other  delineations,  among  which  we 
come  in  for  a share,  and  the  very  beautiful  coU 
ton  stalk  in  our  head  is  compared  to  a pome- 
granate. Verily,  this  is  not  very  flattering  to 
the  taste  or  capacity  of  the  artist;  but  as  we 
know  not  who  he  was,  having  copied  it  from  a 
vignette  on  a bank  bill,  at  a season  of  the  year 
(mid^wunter)  when  we  could  not  obtain  an  orL 
ginal  drawing,  Ave  shall  not  enter  the  list  against 
our  friend,  the  Dr.,  as  the  merit  or  demeiit  be^ 
longs  wholly  to  another. 

Curing  Saveet  Potatoes.— In  our  next,  wm 
will  endeavor  to  afford  J.  L.  Moody  all  the  light 
on  this  subject  at  our  command, 
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Agricultural  Societies.— Again  and  again 
have  we  urged  the  necessity  oi  terming  Socie- 
ties and  Clubs  in  every  county  and  neighbor- 
hood ; and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  in 
several  counties, a proper  spirit  has  been  aroused. 
There  are,  however,  too  many  counties  in 
which  no  move  has  been  made  on  the  subject. — 
This  state  of  things  should  not  continue,  par- 
ticularly in  a community  where  there  is  so  much 
necessity  for  improvement ; and  we  therefore 
repeat  our  solicitation  to  the  friends  ol  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  to  organize  Societies.  Let 
not  the  indifference  of  a lew  self-conceited  farm- 
ers, who  think  that  “ nothing  can  be  taught  them 
about  farming,”  dampen  your  ardor  in  the  good 
cause.  You  who  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience and  counsel  of  others,  know  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  such  Societies,  and  you 
should  not  laulter  in  the  good  work. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  following  very  just  and  sensible  re- 
marks of  the  “New  Genesee  Farmer,”  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  friend  of 
agriculture. 

How  TO  Sustain  County  Societies. — Those 
v/ho  desire  to  see  their  County  Agricultural 
Societies  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  spirit  and 
usefulness  should  take  pains  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  agricultural  papers  among  the  farm- 
ers of  their  county.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
object  be  so  easily  gained.  All  experience  and 
observation  have  shown  that  reading  farmers 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  relied  on  to  sus- 
tain and  carry  forward  these  grand  means  of 
improvement.  Take  your  horses,  then,  ye 
friends  of  agriculture,  and  spend  a day  or  two 
in  calling  on  the  farmers  of  your  town  or  coun- 
ty, and  induce  them  all  to  become  reading  farm- 
ers— they,  or  their  children,  will  thank  you  for 
it  hereafter. 

Progress  of  Improvement. — From  “E.  W.” 
of  Narcoochee,  Habersham  county,  we  have  the 
following  flattering  evidence  of  the  lively  inter- 
est which  the  subject  of  Agriculture  is  exciting 
among  our  citizens,  from  which  we  confidently 
predict  the  most  satisfactory  results.  No  citi- 
zen in  Georgia  has  a finer  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  Kentuckian,  in  a large  yield  of 
corn,  than  “ E.  W.”  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
he  “ loont  stay  beat.”  This  is  the  right  spirit, 
and  augurs  most  favorably  for  the  cause  of  ag- 
ricultural improvement.  We  hope  he  will  en- 
ter fully  into  the  rivalry,  and  give  us,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  the  actual  result— having 
accurately  measured  the  land  and  its  product. 

We  concur  fully  with  our  correspondent,  in 
the  propriety  of  converting  much  of  the  land  in 
the  Northwestern  part  oi  Georgia,  into  meadow 
lands  and  the  culture  of  grasses.  It  is  certainly 
a reflection  upon  our  home  industry  and  enter- 
prise, that  a large  portion,  (in  fact,  quite  all,)  of 
the  Hay  consumed  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
sections  of  Georgia,  particularly  in  the  c ities,  is 
supplied  by  New  England.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  in  reference 
£o  Butter  and  Cheese.  It  requires  time,  howev- 
er, to  correct  these  things ; and  we  doubt  not,  a 
few  years  hence,  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our 
Northwestern  counties  will  supply  many  of  the 
articles  which  are  now  obtained  from  abroad. — 
If  we  mistake  not,  “ E,  W.”  is  a most  worthy 


son  of  New  England,  and  therefore  speaks  ad- 
visedly of  the  capacity  of  the  “ Mountain  Hills” 
to  produce  Irish  Potatoes.  We  think  he  might 
also  have  added,  with  great  propriety.  Apples 
and,  perhaps,  Pears.  For  all  of  these  articles,  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  annually  sent  abroad 
— which,  by  a judicious  S3'stem  of  economy  and 
well  directed  agricultural  industry,  should  be 
kept  at  home. 

AVe  hope  “£.  AV.”  will  frequently  seek  our 
columns  to  communicate  his  well  digested  prac- 
tical views. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 1 am  pleased  to  receive  the 
first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  “South- 
ern Cultivator,” — a paper  which  no  Planter 
should  be  without.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  hear,  through  the  “Cultivator,”  what  our 
brother  farmers,  in  this  and  other  States,  are  do- 
ing. Our  friend  in  Kentucky  beat  me  at  rais- 
ing corn  last  year,  but  I leont  stay  beat.  AVe 
have  lands  in  Georgia  which  will  yield  equal  to 
their  best  in  Kentucky.  In  1842, 1 had  a swamp 
cleared,  containing  about  20  acres:  it  was  late 
in  May  before  it  was  ready  for  planting;  and, 
notwithstanding,  there  was  much  vvet  weather, 
(which  prevented  our  cultivating  it  as  it  should 
have  been,)  it  yielded  from  80  to  100  bushels  to 
the  acre — besides,  a fine  crop  of  pumpkins  and 
melons. 

From  many  year’s  experience,  1 am  convin- 
ced we  should  plant  less,  and  cultivate  our  lands 
better.  For  years,  I gave  my  attention  to  the 
raising  of  corn;  but  I find  our  lands  can  be  used 
much 'mere  profitably,  and  at  less  expense — not 
in  “digging”  them  up  for  gold,  oh  no  ! — but  in 
sowing-  grass,  and  turning  them  into  meadows. 
AVe  can  make  as  good  hay,  and  as.much  as  can 
be  raised  on  their  best  meadows  in  the  New 
England  States.  Off  of  10  acres,  we  can  make 
hay  enough  to  winter  300  head  of  cattle  and 
mules.  The  “Mountain  Range,”  which  is  free 
to  all,  is  inexhaustible,  affording  fine  grass  for 
cattle  and  horses  from  April  to  December. 

A good  farmer  should  have  at  least  50  milch 
cows,  and  make  Goshen  Butter  and  Cheese 
enough  to  supply  your  city. — Our  mountain  hills 
grow  \he  genuine  Irish  Potatoes,  equal  in  quality 
and  quantity,  to  the  Potatoes  raisea  in  Maine. — 
AVe  ought,  by  all  means,  to  send,  from  Haber- 
sham county,  1000  barrels  Potatoes.  Theques- 
tion  is,  why  don’t  we  do  it?  E.  tV. 


Curing  Corn. — The  impoitanceof  this  crop 
renders  the  subject  of  the  best  method  of  gath- 
ering and  curing  it,  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
planter,  AVe  have,  therefore,  copied  into  this 
number,  an  article  from  the  “Cultivator,”  which 
expresses  a decided  preference  for  the  plan  of 
cutting  off  the  stalk  at  the  ground,  and  curing 
stalks,  corn  and  fodder  all  together.  AA'hile  we 
regard  this  plan  as  of  very  doubtful  propriety  at 
the  South,  where  the  crop  generally  ripens  in 
September,  long  before  frost,  we  nevertheless 
deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the 
views  of  the  editors,  and  invite  the  attention  of 
our  planters  to  their  consideration,  with  the  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  attest  their  applicability 
to  this  climate  by  actual  experiments. 

Fine  Hogs. — J.  D.  Copeland,  of  Cracker’s 
Neck,  Greene  county,  writes  us  as  follows  ; — 

On  the  28th  December  last,  I killed  a couple 
of  “ Land  Pikes,”  or  Common  Stock  Pigs.  On 
the  day  I butchered  them,  they  were  just  21 
months  and  8 days  old,  and  they  weighed  as  fol- 
lows—604  and  441  lbs.,  making  together  1045 
lbs,  neat  pork ; and  saved  from  both  207  lbs.  ol 
first  rate  lard.  My  manner  of  raising  them  is 
quite  simple— they  ran  in  my  kitchen  yard  as 
pets  until  they  were  probably  6 months  old;  I 


then  put  them  in  a lot,  and  fed  them  on  corn  and 
slops  from  the  kitchen  occasionally,  until  some 
4 weeks  before  I killed  them — I then  put  them 
in  a close  pen,  and  fattened  them  on  com  meal. 
From  the  above  experiment,  1 am  fully  convin- 
ced that  our  native  stock  is  good  enough,  if  well 
attended  to. 


Best  Method  of  Curing  Corn. — Our  Indi- 
an corn  crop  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not 
the  most  valuable  crop  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  thing  relative  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  g"owing  and  securing  it  are  proportion- 
ably  important.  In  si-curing  Indian  corn,  two 
methods  are  commonly  used;  tne  first,  is  to  top 
the  corn,  by  cutting  ihe  stalk  immediately  above 
the  ear,  and  this  is  usually  done  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  glazed,  though  some  farmers  scarcelj" 
wait  for  this.  The  second  is  to  cut  up  the  corn 
by  the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  ear  is  glazed,  bind 
the  stalks  and  ears  in  small  bundles,  set  them 
up,  and  let  them  stand  till  thoroughly'  cured,  In 
the  first  method  only  the  upper  j art  of  the  stalk 
is  saved  for  fodder,  but  the  corn  ripens  finelyq 
and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a field 
in  which  the  husks  have  fallen  from  the  ripened 
graia,  and  the  thick  golden  ears  give  a promise 
of  the  rich  harvest  at  hand.  Still  w'e  prefer  the 
second  method,  and  that  from  ample  experience 
of  L oth.  AVe  have  our  corn  cut  up  by  the  bot- 
tom, because  in  that  way  we  save  the  whole 
ef  the  stalks  for  fodder,  and  that  is  no  unimport- 
ant matter  to  the  farmer.  In  topping,  only  the 
poorest  part  of  the  stalk  is  saved,  for  il  cut  and 
cured  properly,  there  is  no  more  nutritious  food 
for  animals  than  the  stalk  of  corn.  It  is  true 
when  very  large,  cattle  and  sheep  are  unable  to 
eat  them;  but  if  converted  into  chaff  by  a cut- 
ting machine,  as  they  can  easily  be,  there  is  no 
food  eaten  more  readily,  or  with  more  profit.  It 
is  not  hazarding  much  to  say  that  there  is  more 
value  in  an  acre  of  cornstalks  cut  by  the  bot- 
tom and  properly  fed  out,  than  in  an  acre  of  or- 
dinary hay',  and  no  farmer  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  such  an  item  in  providing  for  his  stock. 
Bui  the  saving  in  the  stalk  is  not  all;  experi- 
ments show  that  there  is  a gain  in  the  grain  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  in  cutting  by  the  bottom,  in 
preference  to  topping.  Experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Clark,  Judge  Buel,  and  others,  and  record- 
ed in  the  volumes  of  the  Old  Genesee  Farmer 
and  the  Cultivator,  place  the  m.atter  bey'ond  a 
doubt.  In  one  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  he  found 
the  yield  per  acre  of  the  corn  topped,  to  be  47 
bush.  18  lbs.,  and  the  untopped  60  bush.  8 lbs. 
From  some  experiments  instituted  by'  ourselves 
several  years  since,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
w'as  no  diflerence  of  consequence  in  the  pro- 
duct, when  the  corn  was  left  on  the  untouched 
stalks  till  harvest,  and  w'hen  they  w'ere  cut  by 
the  bottom  after  the  corn  was  wmll  glazed,  but 
that  both  these  methods  gave  a greater  product 
than  when  topped  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is 
said  that  when  corn  is  topped,  and  after  the  corn 
is  gathered,  that  cattle  will  eat  all  that  is  valua- 
ble of  the  stalks  as  they  stand  in  the  field.  This 
is  certainly  a mistake,  as  the  most  nutritious 
part,  the  main  stalk  itself,  is  generally  left  un- 
touched by  them.  If  the  corn  crop  is  well  ma- 
nured, as  it  should  be,  the  cultivation  of  the 
season  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat, 
and  some  of  the  best  farmers  of  our  countiy 
use  the  corn  crop  for  this  purpose.  In  this  case 
cutting  up  by  the  bottom  is  indispensable  for 
the  getting  in  of  the  w'heat  propeily;  and  if  it 
is  intended  to  follow  the  corn  with  spring  crops, 
as  is  frequently  done,  such  as  W'heat,  oats  m 
barley,  it  will  be  found  that  the  absence  of  the 
large  stalks  that  disfigure  corn  grounds  when 
only  topped,  wdll  greatly  facilitate  both  the  put- 
ting in,  and  the  harvesting  of  these  crops.  For 
all  these  reasons,  and  the  additional  one,  that  it 
is  only'  by'  cutting  at  the  bottom  that  corn  can  be 
saved  from  the  effects  of  early  frosts  when  they' 
occur,  W'e  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
corn  crop  of  the  country  might  annually  be  in- 
creased in  value,  w’ere  the  method  of  cutting  it 
by  the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fully  glaz- 
ed, to  become  general.— fflZ-cwy  CuUixator. 
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Reward  of  Industry. — Among  the  compe- 
titors for  premiums  ior  tiie  best  improved  larms 
at  the  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Fair, 
there  were  several  instances  o'  notable  indus- 
try; we  copy  the  following  Irom  the  Report  ol 
the  Committee,  because  we  look  upon  it  as 
evincing  a degree  ol  patient  industry  and  mark- 
ed success  that  cannot  lail;  by  its  example,  ol 
impressing  upon  the  readei  how  vain  is  the  con- 
clusion which  some  arrive  at,  that,  because  dit- 
ficulty  may  present  itsell,  it  cannot  be  overcome. 
The  reader  we  think,  will  say  wdth  us,  that 
though  Mr.  Walker  received  the  fourth  premi- 
um, his  skill  and  industry  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  first  almost  any  where  else  than  in  a 
region  where,  from  its  rock-bound  soil,  men 
have  to  enact  the  part  of  men. — Am.  Farmer. 

“The  farm  of  George  W.  Walker,  of  Marl- 
borough, contains  about  70  acre.s  of  laud. — 
Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Walker  purchased  a very 
rough,  rocky  pasture,  on  one  of  the  hills  in 
Marlboro’,  containing  45  acres.  At  that  time 
he  was  young  and  poor,  with  no  capital  but  his 
labor  to  begin  with,  and  of  course  he  purchased 
on  credit.  He  commenced  cutting  the  bushes, 
digging  out  stone,  and  laying  wall.  He  man- 
aged to  build  a barn  31  by  32  feet.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  “working  out”  some  portion  of  his 
time,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  day’s  work, 
he  would  return  to  his  own  land,  moon-light 
nights,  and  work  among  the  stones  till  11  or  12 
o’clock,  and  then  sleep  in  his  barn.  He  has 
now  13  acres  in  a good  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  built  him  a house,  laid  175  rods  of  stone 
wmll,  paid  for  his  place,  and  has  some  money  at 
interest,  and  all  this  has  been  done  with  his  own 
hands,  for  the  la.st  tw'o  years,  with  the  assistance 
of  a boy  now  9 years  old.  Let  all  poor  young 
farmers  look  at  this,  and  be  assured  that  perse- 
vering industry  will  be  sure  to  meet  its  reward. 

Tne  committee  award  to  Mr.  Walker  the  4th 
premium  of  $12. 

Farmers’  Boys. — There  is  a wholesome 
change  going  on  in  public  sentiment,  w^hich 
promises  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  We 
mean  the  change  which  is  taking  place  among 
the  young  in  relation  to  the  great  work  of  tilling 
the  soil.  A few  years  ago,  and  the  young  men 
left  their  fathers’  farms  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  away  from  them — and  the  fathers  themselves 
not  unfrequently  encouraged  them  in  it.  A hard 
hand  and  a sunburnt  face  were  deemed  poor 
recommendations  in  life;  and  more  “genteel” 
modes  ol  getting  a living  were  sought  by  the 
young.  But  they  are  beginning  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  a different  light.  The  dull  times  thro’ 
which  we  have  passed,  lately,  have  opened  thcir 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  after  all  there  is  nothing 
like  a farmer  to  stand  through  all  times,  and  they 
are  quite  content  to  stay  at  home.  The  result 
will  be,  that  our  farms  will  be  better  cultivated, 
and  produce  more;  that  large  farms,  which  are 
not  half  cultivated,  will  be  divided,  and  well 
husbanded;  and  that  we  shall  have  a large  and 
virtuous  population  scattered  all  over  our  fertile 
hills. — Nashua  Telegraph. 

Hints  to  Young  Farmers. — Consider  your 
calling  both  elevated  and  important:  never  be 
above  it,  nor  be  ashamed  of  the  frock  and 
apron. 

Never  hire  a man  to  do  a piece  of  work  which 
you  can  do  yourself. 

Instead  of  spending  a rainy  day  idly,  repair 
whatever  wants  mending,  or  post  your  accounts. 

By  driving  your  business  before  you,  and 
not  permitting  it  to  drive  )mu,  you  will  have 
opportunities  to  indnlge  in  the  luxury  of  well 
applied  leisure. 

Never  trust  your  money  in  the  hands  ol  that 
man  who  will  put  his  own  at  hazard. 

Take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  some  good 
family  paper,  and  pay  for  them  in  advance. 

Remember  that  economy  and  industry  are  the 
two  great  pillars  of  the  far.ner’s  prosperity. 

Never  run  in  debt  without  a reasonable  pro- 
bability of  paying  at  the  time  agreed. 


Never  buy  any  thing  at  auction  because  the 
article  is  going  cheap,  unless  you  have  use  lor  it. 

In  December,  reckon  and  settle  with  all  those 
with  whom  you  have  accounts — pay  your  shop 
bilk  and  your  mechanics,  if  not  prum[itly  done 
at  the  time. 

Put  off  no  business  lor  to-morrow  that  can 
be  done  to-day. — Ohio  Reposilnrij. 


Leaves. — Among  the  many  materials  which 
at  this  season  may  be  collected  for  manure, 
leaves  are  far  from  being  the  least  valuable. — 
As  soon  as  old  Boreas  has  shaken  down  the 
withered  foliage,  harness  up  your  team,  and  de- 
vote a day  or  so  to  hauling  in  a supply  to  be 
used  as  litter  for  your  hogs,  sheep,  cows,  horses 
and  otherdomestic  animals,  and  whose  comfort 
during  winter,  is,  like  your  own,  promoted  by 
the  luxury  of  a warm  bed.  In  this  way,  very 
important  and  valuable  acquisitions  may  be 
made  In  a short  time,  and  without  an  outlay  of 
much  expf  n.se. — Maine  CuUivaior. 

A St.  Louis  paper  tells  a story  of  a disconso- 
late widower,  who,  on  s-  eing  the  remains  of  his 
late  wife  lowered  into  the  grave,  exclaimed  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:  “Well,  I’ve  lo^t  hogs  and  I’ve 
lost  cows,  but  I never  had  anything  to  cut  tne  up 
like  this.” 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Wednesday,  e.  m.,  January  24. 

Collon — The  activity  noticed  in  the  market  in 
our  report  of  the  10th  inst.,  continued,  wdth  an 
advancing  market,  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
week,  w'hm  prices  having  attained  their  maxi- 
mum, 9?  cents,  the  market  became  very  quiet, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  later  accounts  by  a tran- 
scient  ship,  on  Friday  last,  the  market  gave  way, 
and  prices  declined  4 to  J cent  on  all  descrip- 
tions. The  market  is  now  very  inactive,  and 
we  omit  quotations,  as  both  buyers  and  sellers 
seem  disposed  to  await  later  accounts  from 
abroad,  which  are  expected  daily. 

Exchange — Checks  are  at  par  on  Charleston, 
Savannah  and  New  York.  Central  money  is 
very  steady  at  3 to  4 per  cent  discount.  Geor- 
gia 6 per  cent  B nd-  a e firm  at  88. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D EN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following; 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CPRREN'l, 
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..  “ 15 
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T 
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50 
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6 50 

Baltimore 

Western 

..  “ none. 
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m> 
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Iron,  Russia 
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fa 
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ra 
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0) 
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0 
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((  ii 
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-0 

50 
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0 
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...lb.  15 

0 

16 
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. ..  “ 8 

0 
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Twine 

...  “ 20 

0 

25 

Tea,  Behea 

. . . “ 50 

0 

75 

Souchong 

...  “ 60 

0 

75 
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0 

1 25 

Gunpowder 

. . . “ 1 00 

0 

1 25 

TURNEP 

SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  I Fine 

“ W hite  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  I table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Au?.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Sparta,  February  1,  1844. 

Mr.  Ediior — Plowing,  though  practiced  by 
many,  is  little  understood  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, so  little  importance  is  generally  attached 
to  it,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  confided,  either 
to  the  foreman,  who  is  satisfied  with  any  thing 
that  pleases  his  master,  or  to  an  overseer,  who 
is  oftener  ambitious  to  acquire  a character  for  a 
“business  man,-’  which,  in  its  literal  significa- 
tion, means  to  be  ahead  of  every  bo<ly  else  in 
the  various  operations  of  the  {arm,  without  re- 
ference to  the  quality  of  the  work.  Nor  are 
these  important  personages  singular  in  their  no- 
tions. It  is  too  often  true,  that  they  are  encour- 
aged, by  the  owner  or  employer,  to  glide  over 
the  farm  as  rapidly  as  possible,  either  directly 
by  words,  or  by  conduct  which  is  unequivocal 
in  its  meaning — in  bestowing  praise  when  mnch 
work  has  been  done,  and  in  maintaining  pro- 
found silence  as  to  its  quality.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  in  this  day  of  general  intelligence, 
that  the  subject  of  plowing  is  one  upon  which 
total  ignorance  prevails.  But  it  is  believed, 
that  there  are  by  far  too  many  practitioners  of 
this  noble  art,  who  practise  it  according  to  the 
method  of  their  ancestors;  who  “trot  up  the  hill 
and  down  again”  as  their  daddies  did  before 
them,  W ith  all  such,  I have  nothing  to  do  on 
this  occasion.  They  are  too  skillful  to  be  in- 
structed by  “book  farming;”  too  well  versed  in 
their  business  to  be  benefited  by  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  their  neighbors,  when  obtained 
through  an  agricultural  newspaper;  loo  much 
engaged  in  watching  the  phases  of  the  Mi  on 
to  take  “time”  to  read  any  thing  relative  to  farm- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  for  all  such  that  they  sow 
their  wheat  during  the  dark  nights  of  October; 
plant  their  corn  on  the  increase,  and  their  pota- 
toes on  the  decrease  of  the  moon.  Arguments 
with  such  are  unavailing— successful  practice 
alone  can  or  will  teach  them. 

The  paramount  object  of  all  winter  or  spring 
plowing,  is  the  complete  pulverization  of  the 
soil — of  summer  plowing,  to  lessen  the  labor  Of 
weeding  and  cleaning  the  crop,  gnd  to  make  the 
earth  permeable_to  the  atmosphere — of  fall  plow- 
ing, the  turning  in  the  grass  and  weeds  which 
have  grown  upon  the  land,  ft  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  reasons  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine here  laid  down,  that  the  earth,  to  do  all 
that  it  is  possible  tor  it  to  do  in  growing  and  ma- 
turing plants,  must  be  effectually  pulverized  to 
that  depth,  below  which  there  is  no  food  for 
plants.  The  examinations  of  the  curious  have 
discovered  the  fact,  that  the  small  fibrous  roots 


of  corn  penetrate  the  soil,  in  favorable  situa- 
tions, several  feet  in  depth,  and  by  comparing 
these  with  similar  roots  of  other  plants,  we  rea- 
dily conclude,  that  all  fibrous  roots  grow  as  deep 
in  search  of  food  when  it  can  be  found,  as  the 
preparation  admits  and  the  atmosphere  allows. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  how  often  do 
we  see  the  most  superficial  preparation,  it  pre- 
peration  it  can  be  called?  How  often,  as  a ne- 
cessary consequence  of  imperfect  preparation, 
or  what  is  frequently  true,  of  no  preparation 
whatever,  do  we  hear  farmers  complain,  tnat 
their  land  is  so  hard  “they  can’t  scratch  it.”  A 
ten  day’s  drought  withers  and  ruins  their  crops; 
renders  them  miserable  and  unhappy,  while 
their  ungrateful  feelings  are  excited  against  a 
kind  Providence,  who  ever  works  for  their  good 
if  they  would  but  do  their  duty. 

The  quality  and  texture  of  soils  are  so  vari- 
ous, as  to  render  it  impossible  to  lay  down  par- 
ticular  rules  for  our  guidance  in  performing 
this  work.  Every  practical  farmer  knows  that 
different  soils  require  different  management. — 
But  as  a general  rule,  and  one  that  is  applicable 
to  all  soils,  we  should  plow  fully  as  deep  3s  we 
find  soil,  and  when  practicable,  use  the  much 
abused  turning  plow  in  preference  to  all  others. 
It  cannot  be  so  successfully  used,  perhaps,  on 
fresh  land  where  there  are  innumerable  trees 
and  stumps,  or  where  many  stones  abound,  as 
the  scooter  or  colter.  But  on  every  other  de- 
scription of  land  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
I prefer  it  to  any  other  plow  in  use  in  this  sec- 
tion, whether  it  invert  completely,  or  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five,  or  any  intermediate  angle. — 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  these  plows  in 
lisp,  scarcely  voUb  their  weight  in  iron.  An 
imperfect  turning  plow  I regard  as  worthless, — 
The  work  of  such  may  be  passable  to  the  eye 
iperely,  but  will  not  bear  the  thrusts  of  the  walk- 
ing cane-f-ra  certain  indication  of  bad  plowing. 
They  should  be  made  so  as  to  cut  as  deep  at  the 
point  of  the  wing  as  at  the  point  of  the  plow — 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  then  will  be  like  the 
bottom  of  a trench.  The  plowman,  by  holding 
it  to  its  proper  place,  with  such  an  instrument, 
can  break  up  land  as  effectually  as  with  the 
spade.  The  objections  so  often  urged  againsj 
this  implement,  are  without  foundption.  Repu- 
diation is  the  order  of  the  day  in  farming  as 
well  as  in  politics.  We  inconsiderately  imbibe 
opinions  tiiat  are  fallacious,  and  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  closely,  therefore  we 
are  prone  to  adhere  to  them.  If  we  injure  our 
lands  in  using  then^,  erery  country  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that  has  doubled  and  quintu- 
pled Rs  productions  per  acre,  ought  now  to  be 


barren — so  ought  the  New  England  States.  If 
they  are  too  hard  to  the  horse,  the  objection  lies 
against  the  maker  and  not  the  implement. — 
Where  properly  made,  they  are  drawn  with 
more  ease  than  any  other  plow  performing  the 
same  work.  After  you  have  procured  such 
plows  as  are  described  above,  you  will  find  the 
coulter,  if  the  subsoil  be  clay,  or  clay  abound- 
ing in  disintegrated  rock,  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice, if  run  in  the  same  track  with  the  turning 
plow,  as  deep  as  your  strongest  horses  can  pull 
them.  You  are  then  certain  that  your  land  is 
thoroughly  broken;  that  you  have  formed  in  the 
clay  a reservoir  for  superfluous  w'ater,  which 
will  rise  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  in  a dry 
time,  to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation.  Land 
so  prepared  is  in  a fit  state  to  receive  seed.  A 
little  drouth,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
regarded  as  a blessing;  land  will  be  more  mel- 
low during  the  year;  the  crop  will  be  more  lux- 
uriant in  its  growth,  and  more  abundant  at  ma- 
turity, Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  one  year's 
experience.  Without  good  plowing  and  ma?> 
nure,  there  can  be  no  good  farming  on  our  ex- 
hausted plantations,  if,  indeed,  any  where. 

Georgian, 


Raytown,  Ga.,  February  1st,  1844 

Mr.  Editor — In  perusing  the  pages  of  your 
excellent  journal,  I find  a remedy  recommend- 
ed for  the  Hollow  Horn.  Although  my  experi- 
ence on  this  subject  is  very  limited,  still,  such 
as  it  is,  I have  concluded  to  give  it  to  you. 

For  the  hollow  horn,  my  rule  and  practice 
has  been,  when  a cow  brute  was  observed  with 
sunken  eyes,  dry  nose,  and  cold  horns,  (which 
are  sure  signs  of  the  disease,)  is  to  bore  the  horn 
on  the  under  side  only,  with  a common  size 
gimblet— for  should  the  hole  in  the  horn  be 
made  too  large,  the  fly  might  get  into  the  horn 
and  create  maggots,  which  would  prove  fatal. 
I do  nothing  more,  unless  the  holes  should  close 
up  with  matter,  I then  insert  a sharp  pointed 
stick  or  broom  straw,  of  a proper  size,  in  them 
occasionally,  in  order  to  keep  them  open,  un- 
til a cure  is  effected. 

Under  this  practice  I have  never  lost  a cow 
with  the  hollow  horn,  wh'le  my  neighbors,  un? 
der  different  practices,  lost  many. 

Respectfully,  your  o’bt  sexv\ 

Aaron  W.  Grieb. 

Equally  silly  is  he  who  is  killing  his  land  to 
fill  his  purse,  with  h.ini'  who  killed  his  goose  to 
get  the  golden  eggi 


The  labor  of  an  editor’s  life  is  not.  so  much 
whaf  he  has  to  write,  as  what  he  has  to  read^ 
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Delivered  before  the  Hincock  Planters’  Club,  by 
Eli  H.  Baxter,  Esa  , Nov.'S,  1813. 

Concluded  from  page  11 . 

Blow  few  planters  know  how  much  corn  can 
be  raised  from  one  acre  of  land,  well  manured 
and  well  cultivated.  In  some  sections  of  the 
United  States  they  raise  100  bushels  ot  corn, 
and  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  In  Han- 
cock, there  are  some  planters  that  do  not  g-ather 
100  bushels  of  corn  from  20  acres,  and  lour  or 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  we  have  a decaying  popula- 
tion. The  State  makes  investments  in  stocks 
and  internal  improvement,  with  the  view  of  re- 
alising intere.st.  What  interest,  I would  ask, 
has  she  received  upon  her  bank  stock  and  works 
of  internal  improvement?  Millions  would  not 
cover  her  losses.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
expended  annually  in  the  way  of  premiums  to 
agricultuie,  wonld  treble  your  productions  and 
population.  Your  taxes  would  be  trebled  with- 
out increasing  its  burden.  Whose  money  do 
you  ask  for?  Your  own.  Who  pays  the  tax? 
Every  cent  of  it  comes  out  of  the  planter;  lor 
the  profits  of  the  mechanic  and  merchant  are 
but  profits  upon  the  labor  ol  the  husbandman. 
Do  not  be  put  off  with  the  hollovv  pretence  ol  the 
politician,  that  the  State  is  in  debt,  and  injus- 
tice will  be  done  the  public  creditors.  It  is  the 
most  efficient  step  that  the  State  can  take  to  fill 
her  treasury  and  pay  her  debts.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture refuses  this  pittance,  make  it  a question  at 
the  elections.  If  you  would  take  half  the  in- 
terest in  this  matter  that  you  do  in  the  paity 
questions  ol  the  day,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  public  welfare,  success  would  be 
certain  to  attend  your  efforts. 

Agricultural  papers  and  periodicals  have 
been  considered,  by  all  intelligent  men,  as  a 
means  well  calculated  'o  bring  about  a reforma- 
tion in  agriculture.  We  patronize,  with  a libe- 
ral hand,  the  political  papers  ol  the  day,  that 
cost  three  times  as  muchperannum  as  the  Cul- 
tivator and  Farmer’s  Register,  but  which  do 
not  afford  half  the  instruction.  One  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  circulation  of  these 
papers  is,  the  increase  of  the  public  taste  for 
the  business  of  agricultuie.  The  student  will 
make  but  little  progress  in  the  sciences,  if  he 
has  no  relish  for  them;  the  student  of  law  and 
medicine  had  better  abandon  them,  if  they  take 
no  delight  in  the  study,  their  minds  will  doze 
and  wander,  while  their  eyes  and  lips  drag  la- 
zily over  their  text  books;  the  rich,  successful 
and  enterprising  merchant  takes  as  much  plea- 
sure in  selling  a yard  of  tape  as  the  costly  cash- 
mere — to  make  a successful  farmer,  we  must 
delight  in  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  the  lowing 
of  the  cow,  and  the  neighing  of  the  horse;  we 
must  delight  in  the  collecting  and  applying  of 
manures,  and  in  the  growing  crop.  These  pa- 
pers are  lull  of  instruction  that  is  substantial 
and  profitable.  To  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
they  are  of  incalculable  benefit;  they  come  la- 
dened  to  you,  at  a cheap  rate,  with  the  learning 
of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  geologist  and  philo- 
sopher; they  bring  to  you,  in  a condensed  fprm, 
the  experience  and  lea  ning  of  ten  thousand 
heads,  upon  all  the  subjects  connected  with  ag- 
riculture; they  lay  before  you  the  agricultural 
experience  of  every  age,  climate,  soil  and  coun- 
try; they  contain  intellectual  treats  for  the  scho- 
lar as  well  as  the  illiterate  farmer;  they  contain 
fine  specimens  of  eloquence,  in  the  addresses  to 
agricultural  societies,  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Europe  and  America;  they  are  a valua- 
ble dispensatory,  without  the  unintelligible  tech- 
nicalities of  the  profession;  they  contain  valua- 
ble and  instructive  matter  for  the  housewife;  in 
fine,  they  are  literary  omnibuses,  well  ladened 
with  all  the  choice  productions  and  discoveries 
of  the  age.  These  papers  want  patronage;  thev 
are  not  conducted  by  their  proprietors  with  a 
view  of  personal  benefit;  they  are  the  disinter- 
ested labors  of  the  philanthropist  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  No  family  should  be 
tyithout  one;  they  are  the  cheapest;  and  most 


valuable  periodicals  of  the  age;  no  one  will 
ever  look  back  wiih  regret  to  the  money  expend- 
ed for  the  Southern  Cultivator  or  Farmers’  Re- 
gister. 

I come  now  to  the  discharge  ol  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  part  of  my  duty — and  I 
regret  that  it  has  not  devolved  upon  one  moie 
skilled  and  experienced — the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  our  soils.  I shall  not  fatigue 
your  attention  with  suggestions  as  t-  the  best 
mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  our  lands, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  improve  or  de- 
teriorate. We  could  all  make  enough  if  w'e 
had  good  soils  to  do  it  upon.  The  question 
about  which  we  all  feel  the  deepest  interest  is, 
the  practicability  of  renovating  and  restoring 
our  old  wmrn  out  lands  to  more  than  their  origi- 
nal fertility.  If  we  can,  then  it  is  clear  that  w^e 
occupy  the  most  valuable  lands  upon  the  Amer- 
ican continent;  and  the  oldest  of  us  will  see  the 
day  w'hen  the  waves  of  emigrati.m  that  have 
been  so  long  rolling  from  us,  will  set  back  to 
the.se  abandoned  lands.  That  i can  be  done,  I 
feel  as  confident  as  that  we  .shall  have  day  and 
night, spring  and  summer,  seed  time  andharvest. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  are  full  of  the  most  encouraging  facts. 
Many  portions  of  Europe  that  have  been  in  con- 
stant cultivation  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
instead  of  being  exhausted,  have  increased  in 
fertility.  Flanders,  which  is  represented  to  l e 
a sandy  beach,  has  been  so  much  improved  that 
it  is  astonishing  the  woild  with  the  quantities  of 
its  products.  Judge  Buel,  of  New  York,  has 
imparted  to  a pine  barren  a fertility  that  is  sur- 
passing in  its  productions  the  lich  lands  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  Lands  that  some  years 
si'  ce  could  have  been  bought  at  fourdollars  per 
acre,  cannot  now  be  bought  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty -five  dollars  per  acre.  But  we  need  not  go 
to  Europe  or  New  York  to  be  satisfied  that  we 
can  improve  our  lands.  You  can  be  convinced 
of  it  in  your  own  State,  and  in  your  own  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Thos.  Whaley,  a successful  and  intel- 
lisent  farmer,  is  manuring  annu  illy  every  acre 
that  he  plants  in  com  and  cotton.  From  fie.ds 
that  twenty  years  since  were  turned  out  as  ex- 
hausted, he  is  now  gathering  luxuriant  crops. 
We  have  only  to  commence  the  work,  and  suc- 
cess will  attend  the  effort.  We  must  make  it  a 
business,  and  be  as  faithfkil  in  attending  to  it  as 
m planting  and  cultivating  our  crops.  The  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  improvment  is,  to  pre- 
serve our  broken  lands  from  beins;  washed  by 
the  heavy' rams.  The  first  step  in  this  part  of 
the  business  is,  to  arrest  the  gullies  and  clay 
galls,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a can- 
cerous affection  upon  the  human  system;  they 
will,  unless  arrested,  continue  to  dilate  and  wi- 
den, until  the  whole  field  is  denuded  of  soil. — 
Ditching,  when  done  upon  correct  princij  les, 
will  effectually  prevent  their  lormation.  But, 
unfortunately,  all  our  fields  are  already  gullied. 
Before  we  proceed  to  ditch,  these  gullies  should 
be  filled  up  and  leveled.  This  can  be  dona  with 
little  labor.  The  pine  brush  answers  an  admi- 
rable purpose  for  this  object;  and  if  they  are  not 
convenient,  the  fence  row  and  tne  swamp  will 
furnish  you  with  an  abundant  material. 

Ditches  usually  cross  the  gullies  at  right  an- 
gles, and  if  they  are  not  filled  before  the  ditch 
is  made,  the  water  that  they  collect  in  times  of 
heavy  rains,  will  form  such  a body  'hat  it  will 
breakover  the  embankment  of  the  ditches  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  gully.  1 have  found  it 
le.ss  difficult  to  fill  up  these  gullies  with  brush, 
than  to  make  the  embankment  high  and  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  volume  of  water  that  col- 
lects in  them.  Every  farmiT  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  should  set  about  ditching  his  plaptation. 
Appropriating  one  week  with  all  hands,  with 
horse  power  and  the  necessary  implements,  and 
you  would  ditch  the  whole  plantation.  They 
afterwards  require  but  little  attention  to  keep 
them  in  order.  The  ditches  should  be  wide  but 
not  deep,  with  desirent  enough  to  carry  off  the 
water,  without  washing  them  deeper  than  they 
were  made.  Two  inches  every  12  or  15  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  length,  is  sufficient.  They  should 


nererbe  made  b\  the  eye;  the  level  and  plumb 
should  indicate  the  cour.se  and  fall. 

The  clay  galls,  those  ofiensive  looking  ulcers 
upon  our  fields,  can  only  be  arrested  by  being 
coated  first  with  sand.  To  apply  manuie  tj 
them  without  sand,  is  a waste  of  labor  and  of 
manure.  To  restore  them  to  sufficient  leriility 
for  cultivation  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  cosily  to  be 
profitable;  but  a small  quantity  ol  sand  scatter- 
ed upon  their  surface,  and  then  covered  with 
brush,  will  arrest  their  further  expansioi;,  and 
nature  will  soon  set  them  out  with  pine,  v\hich 
will  become  valuable  for  timber  or  fuel;  or  you 
nay  set  them  out  with  the  plum  tree,  which  will 
soon  re.store  them  to  their  original  fertility. 

In  manuring  there  is  a great  wmnt  of  system. 
We  shall  never  do  much  at  it  until  we  make  it 
a regular  business;  setting  apart  so  much  time 
of  each  year,  with  all  our  liands,  to  this  branch 
of  the  business.  If  w^e  will  but  economize  our 
materials  for  making  manure,  we  should  have 
an  abundance,  not  only  to  manure  cro;  s,  but  to 
keep  in  progress  a permanent  improvement  of 
our  lands.  I am  clearly  convinced,  that  if  we 
would  but  econumize  our  cotton  seed,  and  apply 
them  jukiciously,  every  planter  who  makes 
four  bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  would  have  a 
a plenty  to  manure  in  the  hill,  his  entire  ciop  of 
corn.  This  valuable  manure  is  wasted  in  j.lant- 
ing  and  in  application.  They  should  never  be 
applied  to  wheat,  as  it  takes  too  many  to  the 
acre  to  do  much  good.  We  loose  immense 
quantities  of  manure  lor  the  w'ant  of  fencing  our 
sheep,  hogs  and  cattle.  The  most  of  f aimers 
pen  their  cattle,  but  there  is  no  regularity  about 
it,  and  instead  of  changing  them  at  regular  pe- 
riods, they  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  same 
spot  for  the  entire  year,  when  by  moving  them 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  land  could  be  as  pro- 
fitably manured.  Vast  quantities  of  valuable 
material  for  making  manure  might  be  saved  by 
thiowing  obstructions  across  the  bottoms  and 
small  branches,  to  catch,  at  particular  places, 
the  vegetable  matter  and  alluviums  that  are 
carried  down  in  times  of  hard  rains.  The  ma- 
nure made  by  sheep  and  swine  is  as  valuable 
as  that  made  by  the-cow;  yet  there  is  not  one 
farmer  in  an  hundred  that  makes  any  manure 
from  them. 

We  plant  too  much.  Every  man  should  re- 
solve not  to  plant  a line  of  coin  unless  he  ma- 
nures it;  f .rone  acre  well  planted  and  well  cul- 
tivated, will  make  twice  as  much  as  an  acre  of 
the  same  quality  ol  land  badly  planted  and  halt 
cultivated;  and  a little  manure  will  treble  the 
products. 

Every  planter  should  have  a meadow  or  pas- 
ture ground,  so  situated  that  his  plow  horses 
may  feed  upon  it  at  night.  I have  ascertained 
that  a plow  horse  will  do  better  when  he  can 
have  pasture  every  night,  with  two-thirds  food, 
than  he  will  do  kept  up  all  the  time  with  corn 
without  allowance.  With  this  pasture  we  can 
do  with  one  half  of  the  corn;  for  when  the  horse 
is  not  at  work  he  can  do  without  any  corn. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  by  planters  in  this 
State,  to  the  character  of  their  soils  in  planting 
their  crops.  Upon  every  plantation  there  is 
some  poition  better  adapted  for  cotton  than  oth- 
ers. Such  fields  or  spots  of  land  should  be  re- 
served exclusively  for  cotton;  alternating  them 
with  crops  of  small  grain  instead  of  with  cot- 
ton, corn  and  then  small  grain.  The  same 
course  should  be  observed  w'ith  lands  favorable 
to  corn.  Land  should  never  be  planted  two 
years  in  succession  in  cotton,  unless  they  are 
level  lands,  which  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  setting  apart  particular  fields 
for  cotton.  The  surface  of  the  cotton  field  be- 
ing bare  all  winter  an^  summer,  it  is  much 
more  subject  to  be  washed  by  hard  rains  than  if 
in  corn. 

There  being  but  little  forest  and  no  swmmp 
land,  it  has  become  very  costly  to  raise  pork. 
To  superscede  the  necessity  of  feeding  so  much 
corn  to  hogs,  I -vyould  advise  the  sowing  of  rye 
and  oats  for  them  in  winter  and  spring;  and  as 
an  additional  substitute,  I would  recommend 
every  corner  ol  fence  that  is  permanent  upon 
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the  p.antation,  to  be  set  with  the  plum,  peach 
andaiv.'le.  tree,  which,  if  judiciously  selected, 
would  furnish  loodfor  your  hogs  Irom.  May  un- 
til Isovember. 

Ufon  most  of  our  plantations  timber  for 
fencing  has  become  scarce,  and  where  it  is  plen- 
ty it  .s'^inconv'enient.  The  repair  of  our  fenc- 
ing has  become  one  of  the  most  laborious  duties 
incur  agricultural  labors.  The  time  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  laying  by  and  gathering  of 
the  crop,  and  between  the  gathering  and  the 
planti:  g,  which  we  should  appropriate  to  the 
collection  and  making  of  manure,  is  devoted  to 
the  repair  of  fences.  It  has  become  to  us  highly 
desirable  to  adopt  some  system  that  will  save 
labor  in  this  department  of  our  business.  From  a 
sugse^tion  in  the  Cultivator,  I am  satisfied  that 
a great  deal  of  labor  can  be  saved  by  ditching. 
The  time  employed  in  cutting,  mauling  and 
hauling  rails  to  the  places  where  wanted,  would 
make  .fitches  which  would  be  permanent,  and 
require  no  repairs  upon  our  descending  grounds, 
as  the  rains  would  keep  them  from  filling  up. 
Ditches,  with  the  embankments  made  with  the 
earth  taken  from  them,  with  half  the  railsaround, 
woui  make  a fence  that  would  answer  as  good 
a purp.  se  as  the  best  of  fences,  made  in  the  usu- 
al mannei. 

I would  suggest  to  every  farmer  the  value  of 
agricultural  memorandums — such  as  a note  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  planting  different  fields; 
the  quantities  of  manure  applied;  the  character 
of  the  seasons,  and  their  productions.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  pleasure  which  we  will  derive  from 
it  as  a paper  of  reference  in  after  times,  it  will 
constitute  a sort  of  agricultural  thermometer, 
that  will  tell  us  at  the  close  of  each  year,  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
novating our  soils. 

Before  we  can  make  much  progress  in  agri- 
cultural improvement,  I consider  it  of  primar}’’ 
importance  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  land- 
holder, an  attachment  to  the  soil  upon  which  he 
lives.  The  plan  ■which  I propose  for  its  attain- 
ment, has  been  suggested  b}"  an  act  which  you 
■will  find  in  your  own  statute  book.  The  mem- 
ber who  introduced  that  measure  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation,  and  the  act  itself 
■vull  be  considered,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  legislation  of  the  State.  1 
allude  to  the  act  which  exempts  from  sheriff’s, 
sale,  the  mamsion  house  of  the  debtor  and  20 
acres  of  land.  1 unhesitatingly  recommend  to 
the  agricultural  class,  a law  exempting  from 
sale  all  the  lands  of  the  debtor  connected  tvith 
his  mansion,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred  acres.  To  make  it  prospective,  wfill  re- 
move all  constitutional  objections.  You  need 
not  shrink  back,  startled  at  the  boldness  of  the 
proposition.  It  will  be  the  law  of  the  State 
■within  a short  period  of  tjine.  It  ■will  receive  a 
cheering  response  from  every  landholder  in  the 
State.  The  professional  politician,  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  ■watch  for  the  popular  current, 
■will  embrace  it,  and  it  will  carry  him  into  pow- 
er. It  is  a cord  that  will  vibrate  pleasantly  up- 
on the  feelings  of  every  husband  and  father;  it 
will  smoothe  their  dying  pillows,  for  the  widow 
and  orphan  will  have  a home!  It  is  a constitu- 
tional and  inherent  feeling  of  every  man  to  de- 
sire a home;  it  is  his  constant  aspiration.  Who 
has  not  heard  the  .song,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
and  not  felt  electrified  at  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  sentiment,  “Though  ever  so  humble  there  is 
DO  place  like  home!”  What  would  so  effectu- 
ally attach  men  to  their  lands,  as  the  reflection 
that  they  have  a home,  a permanent  home,  a 
home  that  no  vicissitudes  can  take  from  them; 
a home  in  old  age;  and,  above  all,  a home  for 
their  destitute  widows  and  helpless  orphans? 
These  considerations  cannot  fail  to  give  them, 
hallowed  as  they  are,  an  increased  endearment 
that  they  never  possessed  before.  In  a politcal 
point  of  view  this  measure  is  deserving  the  most 
favorable  consideration  of  the  statesman.  It 
will  effectually  arrest  the  decay  of  population, 
and  we  should  no  longer  see  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion rolling  out  of  our  borders;  it  will  invigo- 
fate  and  stinaulate  the  arm  of  industry.  The 


"poor  man  of  every  pursuit  will  be  encouraged 
to  increased  industry  and  economy,  to  procure 
the  comforts  of  a permanent  home.  It  will 
bring  into  action  every  motive  and  inducement 
that  can  prompt  men  to  beautify  their  homes  and 
ertilize  their  lands. 

It  is  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  that  fills  the 
granaries  from  which  all  are  fed.  Depress  his 
business,  and  the  hammer  of  the  mechanic  be- 
comes silent  for  ihe  want  of  employment;  the 
machinery  of  the  manufacturer  ceases  from  Us 
labors;  and  the  sails  of  commerce  are  no  long- 
er unfurled  to  the  breeze,  but  idly  flap  at  their 
moorings.  The  manufacturer  works  short  time, 
and  no  .serious  inconvenience  is  felt  by  society; 
but  let  agriculture  cease  from  her  labors  and 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Industry 
w’ould  stagnate  in  all  its  branches;  society  would 
be  overwhelmed  wfith  the  distress  of  famine, 
and  dessolatiou  would  overspread  the  laud. 

Judge  Buel,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ne.v  Jersey,  expresses 
in  beautiful  and  admirable  style,  the  influence 
which  agriculture  exercises  upon  the  political 
institutions  of  every  country: — “I  need  not  re- 
mind this  enlightened  assembly  of  the  impor- 
tant bearing  which  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, and  our  agricultural  societies,  have  and 
ever  must  have  upon  our  political  destinies. — 
The  farmers  of  our  country  will  be  the  last 
cla.ss  to  be  corrupted  by  the  smiles  and  blan- 
dishments of  power;  the  last  class  to  part  with 
republican  habits,  to  degenerafe  under  the  bane- 
ful and  enervating  influence  of  extravagance, 
di.ssipation  and  fashion.  The  higher  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculiural  improvement,  the  greater 
will  be  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  stronger  his  inclination 
and  influence  in  perpetrating  the  virtues  of  our 
revolutionary  fathers,  and  in  maintaining  in 
their  purity  the  in.stitutions  which  they  estab- 
lished, and  in  defending  them,  if  need  be,  from 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.  Cherish  their  inter- 
est above  all  others;  enlighten  it,  encourage  it, 
honor  and  reward  it,  for  it  is  the  palladium  of 
our  freedom.” 

All  must  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  these 
sentiments.  Their  truth  is  established  by  the 
history  of  every  state  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.’  We  all  admire  and  adore  oui  form  of 
government — it  is  the  perfection  of  human  wis- 
dom— w’e  cannot  improve  it;  but  every  patriot 
is  anxious  forits  perpetual  preservation.  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  keep  fresh  in  their  recol- 
lections, the  opinion  of  the  philosophic  hi.storf- 
an,  that  there  was  a point  of  elevation  beyond 
which  States  could  never  go,  and  that  when 
they  reached  that  point,  they  could  not  remain 
stationary,  but  began  to  decline  until  they  were 
finally  blotted  from  the  catalogue  of  nations.— 
The  history  of  States  would  seem  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  historian’s  opinion.  How  mor- 
tifying to  the  patriot  and  statesman!  All  the 
republics  and  kingdoms  of  ancient  times  have 
passed  awmy.  “Where  are  their  cloud  caped 
towers,  their  gorgeous  palaces?”  Science  and 
the  arts  are  important  to  preserve  them.  No 
one  can  now"  tell  the  spot  where  Demosthenes 
poured  forth  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  to 
awaken  his  countrymen  to  a sense  of  their  dan- 
ger from  the  usurpations  of  Philip.  Where  is 
the  Senate  and  the  Forum,  where  Cicero  so  re- 
peatedly, in  strains  of  matchless  eloquence,  ad- 
dressed his  enraptured  countrymen.  Many  of 
the  states  of  Europe  are  manifestly  upon  the  de- 
cline, Spain  is  nearly  consumed  by  those  in- 
ternal fires  that  have  been  kindled  and  kept  con- 
stantly burning  by  the  collision  of  her  domestic 
factions.  France,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  neighboring  Slates,  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  a nation.  History 
teaches  us  that  science  and  eloquence,  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  cannot  give  stability  to  States; 
that  the  popular  axiom  in  politics,  that  “intelli- 
gence is  the  life  of  liberty,”  is  not  entirely  true, 
if  we  are  to  understand  from  it,  that  it  can  es- 
tablish and  preserve  free  institutions.  It  is  au 
important  auxiliary,  but  there  is  another  ele- 
ment more  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 


public  liberty  than  intelligence — it  is  public  vir- 
tue. 1 do  not  mean  public  virtue  as  taught  by 
some  of  the  scuools,  but  virtue  founded  on  that 
perfect  and  sublimated  morality  first  proclaim- 
ed from  Mount  Sinai,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
the  illiterate  fisherman.  Public  virtue  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  to  give  stability  to  free  insti- 
tutions. In  popular  governments,  w here  every 
citizen  participates  in  its  administration,  each 
should  possess  the  qualification  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  this  high  privilege — each 
citizen  should  be  intelligent,  moral  and  inde- 
pendent. 

You  will  never  witness  the  mortifying  spec- 
tacle at  your  elections,  of  seeing  the  unprinci- 
pled demagogue  dragging  up  to  the  polls  the  in- 
dependent land  holder.  If  the  people  of  free 
States  are  virtuous  and  independeni,  they  need 
have  no  alarm  for  the  elevati.jn  or  depression  of 
particular  parties.  Confiding  m the  truth,  the 
great  republican  truth,  that  man  is  capable  of 
self  government,  it  is  immaterial  to  which  poli- 
tical party  the  people  confide  its  administration. 
Being  virtuous  and  independent,  they  will  ne- 
cessarily have  faithful  and  capable  agents,  who 
will  be  hurled  from  power  so  soon  as  they  cease 
to  administer  it  in  its  purity.  Agriculiure  is 
particular!)"  favorable  to  the  improvement  of 
these  high  qualities.  The  husbandman  asks  no 
favor  but  from  his  maker;  he  asks  no  favor  of 
the  government,  but  the  protection  of  life,  liber- 
ty  and  propeity.  Interest  makes  him  the  friend 
of  the  law.s,  and  to  him  the  most  hateful  and 
detestable  of  all  despotisms  is  in  the  govern- 
ment where  the  law"  is  not  supreme. 

Employment  is  the  great  preservative  of  mor- 
als. What  gives  so  much  employment  to  man 
as  agriculture?  Where  there  is  plenty  of  em- 
ployment there  are  no  paupers,  and  but  little 
crime.  Everything  around  ihe  husbandman  is 
calculated  to  improve  and  refine  his  virtuous 
feeling.  He  can  make  every  thing  in  nature 
subservient  to  his  moral  improvemeni,  “from 
the  loud  peal  of  thunder  to  the  chirp  of  the  in- 
sect; from  the  lofty  oak  to  the  spear  of  grass.” 
“He  can  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  mur- 
muring brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  God  in 
every  thing.”  Who  can  look  upon  the  rich  har- 
vest field,  without  having  nis  thoughts  elevated 
to  Heaven?  Who  can  witness  the  ceaseless  re- 
turn of  the  seasons,  and  mark  their  delightful 
influence  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  part  of 
creation,  without  feeling  a sense  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  that  Being  who  has  been  pouring 
upon  his  creature,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  one  continued  stream  ol  mercies  and 
blessings.  These  associations  can  but  refine 
and  purify  their  affections,  and  enforce  the  obli- 
gation of  that  great  moral  precept,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  viriu.e,  “love  and 
good  will  to  man.” 

The  want  of  this  great  element  is  signally 
manifest  in  the  history  of  the  French  E.evolu- 
tion.  The  reader  of  history,  after  he  closes  the 
last  chapter  of  the  French  levolution,  will  in- 
voluntarily pause  and  inquire,  w"hy  a rev"olu- 
tion,  kindled  through  the  joint  influence  ol  (>p- 
pression  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  pro- 
gressed so  successfully,  and  promised  so  much 
for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man,  should 
have  terminated  so  disastrously.  It  was  clear- 
ly not  lor  the  want  of  intelligence,  civilized  re- 
finement, and  capacity  for  war.  At  its  com- 
mencement and  during  its  progress,  France  was 
the  great  centre  of  politeness  and  refinement; 
she  was  illuminating  the  world  with  the  brilli- 
ancy of  her  discoveries  in  chemisty  and  philo- 
sophy; the  splendor  of  her  military  achieve- 
ments were  electrifying  and  startling  all  Europe; 
the  great  genius  of  her  captain  prostrated  and 
lev"eled  mountains,  and  transferred  his  legions 
and  munitions  of  ■w’ar  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom,  as  by  magic;  he  planted  his  standard  in  al- 
most .'.very  state  in  Europe,  and  the  French  Ea- 
gle perched  in  triumph  upon  it.  History  has 
disclosed  the  cause  without  assigning  it  as  the 
reason.  Intoxicated  with  her  success,  France 
declared  there  was  no  God!  All  moral  restraints 
were  removed.  The  virtuous  citisen  was  os» 
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tracis.  d,  and  tlie  govei  nrnent  of  the  country  de- 
VoK  eo  upon  the  sansculotte  of  the  city  and  town. 
Ataeis.n*  let  loose  upon  society  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart;  avarice,  lust,  revenge, 
envy,  malice  and  cruelty,  riotted  upon  the  lives, 
property,  rights  and  liberties  ot  her  people. — 
Ttie  stieeis  f Paris  become  slipery  with  the 
blood  of  her  people.  Humanity  and  reason 
stood  aghast,  intimidated  and  silenced  by  the 
fierce  cry  of  the  infuriated  populace.  Thus  we 
have  seen  a revolution,  the  most  remarkable  in 
modern  times,  for  the  want  of  this  great  preser- 
vative element,  public  virtue,  terminating  with- 
out accomplishing  iny  thing  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  man.  In  fact,  the  example  of  the  French 
revolution  has  been  a drag-chain  upon  the  spirit 
of  lioerty,  and  has  thrown  back  for  a century, 
the  march  of  free  and  popular  institutions. 

I cannot  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
adverting  to  an  incident  in  the  American  revo- 
lution, ihut  illustrates  the  strong  attachment 
wnicu  the  pQ:?session  of  a home  gives  to  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  At  the  darkest  hour  oi 
the  American  revolution,  when  every  patriot 
was  almost  despairing,  the  British  General  issu- 
ed the  proclamaiion.  offering  freedom  and  pro- 
tection to  all  those  who  would  come  forward 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  of  allegience,  a 
person  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  those  days 
Lys,  “That  even  members  ot  Congress,  men  of 
worth  and  influence,  many  who  had  held  office, 
in  des.-aT  gave  up  and  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion; but  that  the  men  in  the  midule  classes  .stood 
fi  11.  And  who  con.stituied  that  middle  class 
that  stood  firm  in  that  event! ul  add  trying  crisis! 
Tliey  were  mostly  the  small  landholders!  ’ 

It  then  becomes  the  highest  duty  ol  the  State 
toorferany  inducement  for  the  occupation  and 
improvement  ot  the  soil;  to  make,  if  practica- 
ble, every  citizen  a landholder;  for  if  ever  the 
politicrd  institutions  of  this  country  are  placed 
in  jeopardy  and  peril  by  an  enemy,  either  for- 
ei;ii  or  domestic,  the  great  mass  of  landholders 
-will  be  the  first  to  rally  to  their  rescue,  and  the 
last  to  abandon  them. 

Prkvkntiun  of  Smut  in  VVhkat. — At  a late 
agricultural  meeting  in  Sussex,  Eng.,  John  Ell- 
nian,  Esq.  related  ti.e  lollowing  account  of  an 
experiment  in  preventing  smut  in  wheat.  He 
took  lour  sacks  of  smutty  wheat,  sowed  one 
smk  ol  it  with  brine  only,  as  strong  as  he  al- 
ways made  it,  to  be::r  an  egg  as  large  as  a shil- 
ling; he  sowed  another  with  lime  only;  he  sow- 
ed the  third  sack  with  brine,  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  and  then  let  it  lay  in  lime  all  night; 
and  the  fourth  he  sowed  without  any  thing.— 
The  result  wasas  follows:  where  the  brine  only 
was  used,  every  no  wand  then  there  was  a smut- 
ty ear,  still  not  many;  where  the  lime  only  was 
used,  there  was  much  about  the  same  quantity 
of  smut;  where  the  lime  and  brine  was  used, 
there  could  not  be  found  a single  smutty  ear; 
and  where  nothing  was  used  it  was  a mass  of 
smut.  

Useful  Recipe.— I send  you  below,  Messrs. 
Editors,  a receipt  for  making  a composition 
which  will  render  wood  entirely  incombustible. 
It  is  very  simply  prepared,  and  quite  easy  of  ap- 
plication, being  used  the  same  as  paint  with  an 
ordinary  brush.  A good  coat  ot  it  applied  to 
the  floor  under  the  stoves  would  be  an  excellent 
precaution. 

Take  a quantity  of  water,  proportioned  to 
the  surface  of  wood  you  may  uish  to  cover, 
and  add  to  it  as  much  potash  as  can  be  dissolv- 
ed therein.  When  the  water  will  dissolve  no 
more  potash,  stir  into  the  solution,  first  a quan- 
tity of  flour  paste  of  the  consistency  of  common 
painter’s  size;  second,  a sufficiency  of  pure  clay 
to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

When  the  clay  is  well  mixed,  apply  the  pre- 
paration as  before  directed  to  the  wood;  it  will 
secure  it  trom  the  action  ot  both  fire  and  rain. 
In  a most  violent  fire,  wood  thus  saturated  may 
be  carbonated  but  will  never  blaze. 

It  desirable,  a most  agreeable  color  can  be 
given  to  the  preparatiod  by  adding  a small  quan- 
tity of  red  or  yellow  QQ\aQ.— Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS —SCIENTIFIC 
FARMING, 

The  tollowing  statements,  from  the  N.  York 
Tribune,  afford  a good  illustration  ot  the  im- 
portance ot  scientific  exj  erimenis  m agricul- 
ture, and  the  necessity  there  is  that  Experimen- 
tal Farms  should  be  instituted  for  the  purpose. 
In  relation  to  the  experiment  with  lime  and 
charcoal,  it  is  important  that  the  previous  char- 
acter ol  the  soil  should  be  accurately  under- 
stood; tor  on  some  soils  the.se  substances  would 
be  of  very  little  use.  It  is  also  important  for  us 
to  know  what  is  the  difference  in  effect  between 
the  oyster  shell  lime  and  common  stone  lime. 
We  apprehend  it  is  not  great. 

“We remember  to  have  been  much  struck  at 
the  recent  exhibition  at  Niblo’s,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Institute,  with  the  re- 
markably fine  specimens  ot  cereal  grains  and  ol 
garden  vegetables,  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pell, 
and  can  now  understand  their  marked  superi- 
ority. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Farmeis’  Club,  Mr. 
Meigs  stated  that  Mr.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county, 
made  a statement  at  the  Repository  relative  to 
his  experimental  farming,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  he  lound  benefit  from  the  use  of 
oyster  shell  lime,  using  300  bushels  per  acre. 
That  in  addition  he  had  employed  25  bushels  of 
charcoal  per  acre.  That  on  this  charcoal  dress- 
ing he  obtained,  last  summer,  sevenly-ei§hl  bush- 
els and  tioenty-four  quarts  of  wheat  per  acre.  That 
he  had  20,000  apple  trees  in  full  bearing.  That 
in  dry  weather  he  had  applied  lime  freely  at  the 
roots — found  that  this  preserved  the  verdue  and 
growth,  when  the  neighborhood  was  much  in- 
jured by  drought.  That  he  had  cut  wheat  two 
or  three  weeks  sooner  than  his  neighbors;  and 
when  the  root  of  the  straw  began  to  turn  brown, 
and  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  on  the  grain,  the  milk  would  fly  out.— 
That  this  wheat  weished  64  pounds  per  bushel. 
That  he  sold  it  for  seed  at  $1,  when  ordinary 
wheat  was  87|  cents.  That  he  cut  clover  and 
housed  it  on  the  same  day — sprinkling  about  a 
bushel  of  salt  over  every  load.  That  tliis  clo- 
ver retained  its  green  color,  and  was  preferred 
by  cattle  to  that  saved  the  old  way.  That  he 
dipped  a sponge  in  ammonia,  and  applied  it  to 
the  worm  nests  on  his  trees,  and  banished  them 
completely.  That  he  has  sent  4000  barrels  of 
apples  to  market,  many  of  which  go  to  London, 
and  there  sell  for  $9  per  barrel.  That  he  em- 
ployed a man  from  Vermont  to  engraft  10,000 
apple  trees,  for  $150;  that  this  man  brought  a 
company  of  men,  ot  whom  two  sawed  off  the 
proper  limbs,  two  made  the  proper  incisions 
(two  of  them)  in  the  branch,  two  more  inserted 
the  grafts,  two  more  applied  a compost  of  wax, 
tallow  and  rosin.  That  out  of  the  20,000  grafts 
not  one  failed.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  found  the 
following  in  the  Albany  Cultivator: 

“experiment  with  charcoal. 

‘^Messrs.  Editors — I mentioned  to  you  last 
spring,  that  I had  sown  52  bushels  ol  charcoal 
dust  to  the  acre,  on  wheat,  and  would  give  you 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  order  that  my 
promise  might  be  fulfilled,  I selected  a corner  of 
a 25  acre  field  of  wheat,  containing  by  survey 
two  rods.  The  grain  was  harvested  while  in 
the  milk,  on  the  17th  ot  July;  thrashed,  cleaned, 
and  measured  on  the  21st,  yielding  31  quarts  and 
1 pint,  or  78  bushels  and  *24  quarts  to  the  acre. 
As  the  above  tact  may  appear  incredible  to  ma- 
ny wheat  growers,  1 enclose  the  survey,  and 
certificates  of  two  of  my  men,  who  measured  it. 

“I  have  grown  cuttings  of  the  Camelia  japo- 
nica,  soft  wooded  geranimus,  cactus,  wax  plants, 
&c.,  in  pure  charcoal  dust,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  earth;  likewise  corn,  beet,  carrot,  and 
other  seeds,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valua- 
ble substance  now  known  as  a manure,  being 
pure,  incorruptible  and  lasting. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

Robt,  L,  Pell. 

^^Pelham,  UUter,  Co.,  Nov.  20,  1843.” 

“I,  M.  W.  Powell,  surreycr,  hereby  certify 


that  I have  measured  the  ground  herein  desciib- 
ed,  beginning  at  an  apple  tree,  and  running  a 
northwest  course  95  links,  thence  a southwest 
course  50  links,  thence  east  30  links  to  a line  to 
the  north  angle,  thence  east  70  links  to  the  place 
ot  beginning;  the  line  from  the  base  to  the  north 
angle  being  26  links,  containing  2 rods,  which 
is  a portion  of  R.  L.  Pell’s  wheat  lot  No.  2. 

M.  W.  Powell. 

Affirmed  before  me,  on  the  15th  day  of  July, 
1843.  M.  M.  Keller,  J.  P. 

We,  Patrick  Farrell  and  Leonard  Latten, 
he-eby  certify  that  we  gathered,  thrashed,  clean- 
ed and  measured  the  wheat  grown  on  the  above 
described  two  rods  of  ground,  belonging  to  Ro- 
bert L.  Pell,  Esq.,  of  Pelham,  Ulster  Co.,  and 
the  yield  wasSl  quarts  and  1 pint,  dry  measure: 
we  believe  if  the  gleanings  had  been  threshed, 
there  would  have  been  one  bushel. 

Patrick  Farrell, 
Leonard  Latten, 

From  the  Farmers  Monthly  Visitor. 

Qualifications  of  Farmers’  Wives. — A 
writer  in  the  Visitor  for  May,  speaks  of  the 
great  importance  ot  females,  especially  the 
wive.sof  farmers,  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
duties  of  a domestic  kind,  and  bestows  high  en- 
comiums upon  her  “who  rises  with  the  lark,” 
prepares  sniiable  food  for  her  family,  &c.  My 
opinion  perfectly  coincides  with  his  as  to  the 
importance  of  a farmer’s  wife  knowing,  super- 
intending and  assi.sting  in  her  domestic  du- 
ties, so  that  every  thing  be  done  as  it  should  be. 
Yes:  1 would  praise  her  for  her  skill  in  prepar- 
ing the  hot  cakes  and  early  breakfast.  Yet  I 
would  contend  tor  the  superiority  of  her  who, 
with  neatness  and  skill  performs  her  routine  ol 
domestic  duties  with  alacrity,  in  o der  to  spend 
a ten  hours  in  useful  reading,  that  she  may  im- 
part light  and  knowledge  to  those  around  her, 
thereby  enriching  her  own  mind,  and  the  minds 
of  her  children,  so  that  they  may  become  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

Time  is  making  vast  ravages  among  those 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  Who  are  to  take  their  places?  Shall 
we  look  lor  them  in  our  large  cities?  Do  not 
many  ol  their  young  men  live  in  idleness  and 
dissipation?  Are  they  accustomed  to  that  close 
application  to  study  and  business  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  discipline  their  ipinds  and  fit  them 
for  important  places  in  government?  Where,  I 
say,  are  we  to  look  for  our  future  legislatois 
and  statesmen,  but  among  the  sons  ol  our  hon- 
est yeomen? 

And  does  not  the  formation  ot  their  minds 
depend  upon  their  mothers?  Are  not  the  first 
impressions  the  strongest  and  most  lasting? — 
And  are  not  those  received  from  the  mother?  Is 
not  the  child  taught  the  love  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  love  of  God  and  his  country,  from  his 
mother?  Does  he  not  imbibe  her  sentiments 
and  feelings  with  the  first  dawnings  of  reason? 
How  important,  then,  that  she  be  intelligent, 
and  that  her  sentiments  be  correct  and  her  judg- 
ment good, 

The  business  of  farmers  require  constant  qU 
tention  through  the  busy  seasons  ol  the  year; 
they  have  but  little  leisure  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, or  instruction  of  their  children,  and  the 
wile  who  spends  some  portion  of  her  time  in 
useful  reading,  and  imparling  the  information 
thereby  gained  to  those  around  her,  does  abun- 
dantly more  benefit  her  family,  than  she  could 
possibly  do  in  raking  hay  or  picking  potatoes. 
We  are  craatures  of  imitation — monkey-like. 
If  a child  sees  his  mother  take  a book,  he  like- 
wise will  take  one.  If  she  speaks  of  what  she 
reads,  he  will  likewise,  and  so  imprint  it  on  hjs 
memory.  The  influence  ot  such  a woman  is 
great.  It  will  be  felt  around  her,  and  it  will  tell 
upon  a generation  yet  unborn. 

Women  possess  quicker  sensibilities  and  fin- 
er feelings  than  men,  and  they  have  more  lei- 
sure tor  improvement.  Let  them  improve  their 
time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  we  shall  have 
an  intelligent  community. 

A mall’s  mind  is  not  very  likely  to  expand  or 
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be  elevated,  vvhnse  wile  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
feeding  the  ducks  and  chickens,  though  the 
ducks  and  chickens  should  be  fed,  and  fed  often., 
too.  Acca. 


A Wipe  worth  having. — We  were  favored 
a few  weeks  ago  with  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Harvey  Ford,  ol  Winchester,  Li  chfield  county, 
who  called  in  to  pay  his  sub  cripiion  for  the 
fourtb  volume  of  the  FAfrijer’s  Gazette..  Mr. 
Ford’s  faria  lies  principally  in  the  town  of 
Goshen,  and  like  most  of  his  townsmen,  he  is  a 
thorough-bred  dairy-man,  and  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  famous  Butter  and  Cheese,  which 
has  acquired  such  an  enviable  name  all  over 
the  land.*  His  operations  in  this  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  many  of  his  neighbors,  he  keeping 
only  on  an  average  twenty  cows;  but  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  dairy  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  al- 
ways dernaod  the  highest  price  in  the  market. — 
The  firet  premium  on  Cheese  was  awarded  to 
him  by  the  Hartlord  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  1842. 

Feeling  highly  gratified  with  the  opportunity 
of  an  interview  with  an  inielligeEt  fanner  trom 
that  section  ot  our  State,  we  exercised  our  Yan- 
kee prerogative,  and  asked  M' . Ford  a great 
many  question!  in  relation  to  his  business.  W e 
ascertained  that  he  had  occupied  his  larm  about 
sixteen  years,  during  which  time  his  energies 
had  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  single  object  of 
producing  a first  rate  article  ot  butter  and  cheese; 
these  richest  of  all  the  products  ot  agricultural  la- 
bor. Among  other  things,  we  asked  him  what 
quantity  of  these  delicious  at  tides  his  farm  pro- 
duced annually,  and  how  much  he  usual'y  laid 
out  tor  labor,  «&c.  From  the  answer  we  learn- 
ed that  Mrs.  Ford  had  performed  almost  the  en- 
tire labor  with  her  own  hands,  and  that  Mr.  F. 
had  a regular  account  at  home  of  the  quantity 
made  each  year,  the  price  lor  which  they  were 
sold,  &c.  At  our  solici'ation  he  promised  to 
send  us  a correet  statement  of  his  books. — 
Prompt  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement,  we 
received  trom  him,  a few  days  since,  a written 
statement  from  which  we  copv  as  follows;: — 

108,807  pounds  ot  butter  and  cheese,  exdu- 
sive  of  what  was  used  in  the  family,  and  some 
sold  to  families  of  which  no  account  is  given, 
made  by  one  woman,  (Mrs.  Ford,)  during  a 
lerm  of  sixteen  years  past — except  a very  small 
proportion  made  by  others  during  short  intervals 
while  she  was  absent  or  out  of  health.  The  a- 
mount  of  m )ney  for  which  these  articles  were 
sold,  was  S8,340  80.  This  is  an  average  of  6,- 
800  ^ pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  per  year,  sel- 
ling for  ^521,30;  and  all  made  by  the  hands  of 
one  woman. 

Such  a wife  is  an  invaluable  treasure  to  her 
husband.  What  would  some  of  our  modem  fine 
ladies  say  to  this?  Whal  would  the  fashionable 
Miss  think,  if  told  on  her  briaal  eve  that  she 
would  be  required  during  the  next  sixteen  years 
to  manufacture  7, 000  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese 
every  summei  ! If  told  that  instead  of  spending 
all  her  husbands  money  for  silks  and  laces  and 
trumpery,  to  enable  her  to  make  a great  bustle  in 
a ball  room  or  at  a fashionable  watering  place, 
she  would  be  expected  by  her  own  industry  to 
addSSOOa  year  to  the  wealth  of  the  family,  how 
would  her  delicate  hands  be  raised  in  horror  at 
the  thought ! And  yet  our  word  for  it,  Mrs.  F. 
has  been  a happier  woman  for  16  years  past, 
than  the  most  tightly  laced  and  profusely  bustled 
dandisette  who  promenades  Broadway  or  Chapel 
street.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  read  a homi- 
ly on  female  education — but  it  would  be  out  of 
our  appiopriate  sphere. — Conn.  Far,  Gaz. 

' The  “ Goshen  Butter,”  which  has  acquired  such  a 
high  reputation,  we  rather  think  is  made  in  Goshen, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.  We  suspect  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  statementabove. — [Sds.  Chron.  4"  Sent-] 


Oil  Destructive  to  Plum  Trees. — Mr. 
David  Tomlinson,  of  Schenectady,  informs  us 
that  two  of  his  neighbors  lost  quite  a number  of 
valuable  plum  trees  the  past  year,  by  applying 
oil  to  caterpillers  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  them, 
as  they  had  seen  recommended  in  some  publi- 
eatioQ. — American  AgricvUurist, 


EauiVALENT  or  Various  Plants  to  Hay, 
&c. — We  find  the  followidg  table  of  equiva- 
lents in  Smith’s  translation  of  Burgher’s  Econ- 
omy of  Farming: 

JOO  lbs  ot  good  hay  are  equal  to 
90  lbs  of  clover  hay,  made  when  fully  blos- 
ed. 


98  lbs 

of  do.  made  before  it  blossomed. 

98 

of  do.  second  crop. 

98 

lucerne  hay. 

89 

sainfoin  do. 

410 

green  clover. 

467 

vetches  or  tares,  green. 

275 

green  Indian  corn. 

374 

wheat  straw. 

254 

rye  straw. 

164 

oat  straw. 

353 

pea  stalk. 

201 

raw  potatoes. 

175 

boiled  do. 

339 

mangel  wurtzrl. 

504 

English  Turneps. 

276 

carrots. 

308 

ruta  baga. 

54 

rye,  (grain  ofl.) 

46 

wheat,  do. 

59 

oats,  do. 

64 

buckwheat,  do. 

57 

Indian  corn,  do. 

45 

peas. 

55 

beans. 

60 

horse  chesnuts^ 

68 

acorns. 

62 

sunflower  seed. 

69 

linseed  cake. 

105 

wheat  bran. 

109 

rye  bran. 

167 

wheat  and  oat  chaff. 

179 

rye  and  barley  chaff. 

An  ox 

requires  2 per  cent  of  his  weight  in 

hay  per  day;  if  he  works,  2j  per  cent.  A milch 

cow,  3 per  cent.  A fattening  ox,  5 per  cent  at 
first,  4 per  cent  when  half  fat  and  afterwards. 
Sheep,  when  grown,  3j  per  cent  of  their  live 
weight  in  hay  per  day. 

SuccEisFUL  Corn  Culture. — We  subjoin  a 
short  communication  made  to  the  Central  N. 
Y.  Farmer,  giving  a v-ery  pleasing  account  of 
the  yield  of  an  acre  of  corn  in  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.  We  say  pleasing,  because  neither  the 
quantity  of  manure  applied  nor  labor  bestowed 
were  large.  We  call  attention  to  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  land  and  applying  the  manure, 
because  we  believe  that  the  success  of  the  crop 
was  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  circum- 
stances ol  deep  plowing  and  a division  of  the 
manure  between  the  subverted  and  surface  soils. 
We  can  the  more  readily  incline  to  this  opinion, 
as  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
quantity  of  manure  applied,  nor  in  the  amount 
of  labor  bestowed  to  the  after  culture  of  the 
corn. — American  Farmer. 

Gentlemen — On  the  farm  on  which  I reside, 
(belonging  to  S.  Dakin,  Esq.,)  we  cultivated 
the  present  season,  one  acre  of  corn.  The  land 
had  lain  in  grass  f :>r  many  years^  and  for  seve- 
ral of  the  last  had  produced  but  a light  crop. — 
In  the  spring  of  1842,  it  was  plowed  up,  and  re- 
ceived about  fifteen  loads  of  manure,  and  plant- 
ed with  potatoes — the  crop  only  a moderate  one. 
The  last  spring  the  piece  was  plowed  twice,  as 
deep  as  could  be  done  conveniently,  and  previ- 
ous to  the  last  plowing,  received  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-two loads  of  long  manure — the  precise  num- 
ber I cannot  state  as  no  memorandum  was  made 
at  the  time.  After  the  plowing,  eight  loads  of 
compost  manure  were  spread  on  the  surface, 
and  the  piece  harrowed  and  marked  three  feet 
apart  each  way — and  planted  the  19th  day  of 
May  with  the  common  large  eight  rowed  corn, 
steeped  in  saltpetre  water,  and  dried  in  lime.  It 
was  hoed  twice,  which  kept  the  ground  tolera- 
bly free  from  weeds  as  it  was  kept  clean  the 
year  before.  It  was  harvested  on  the  19th  of 
September,  cut  up  at  the  ground  and  pul  in 
shocks,  and  husked  in  about  ten  days  afterwards. 
The  product  was  182  bushels  of  ears,  equal,  as 
usually  calculated  to  91  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
Cost  in  labor,  28|  cents  per  bushel. 


Last  season  we  cultivated  something  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  land,  naturally  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  but  which  had  been  many 
years  under  the  plow,  and  lightly  manured,  and 
obtained  200  bushels  of  ears,  which  cost  47| 
cents  per  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

Cyrus  Ingalls. 


False  Estimation  of  Agriculture. — The 
first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, is  the  low  estimate  which  has  been 
put  upon  this  calling.  It  has  too  often  been  re- 
garded as  an  employment  that  requires  nothing 
but  physical  power— mere  brute  force;  and  con- 
sequently, if  a young  man  exhibited  any  consi- 
derable degree  of  talent,  he  must  be  pm  to  some 
other  calling.  Thenatural  tendency  of  this  has 
been,  to  degrade  agiicultural  labor,  and  to  im- 
press upon  those  who  had  any  aspirations  after 
distinction,  the  impolicy  of  groveling  in  the 
dust,  as  cultivating  the  soil  has  sometimes  beea 
regarded.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  draw 
talent  away  from  agriculture,  and  to  create  an 
impression  that  the  calling  ivas  not  as  respecta- 
ble as  some  others.  Many  a young  man  has 
been  driven  from  agriculture,  and  brought  to 
ruin  by  this  cause.  And  if  it  were  not  ungal- 
lant, I would  say  that  some  of  our  young  wo- 
men, faultless  in  every  thing  else,  have  been  so 
far  deceived  as  to  prefer  a husband  employed  in 
other  pursuits  than  agriculture.  But  the  lever- 
ses  which  have  attended  other  pursuits,  will,  I 
trust,  soon  teach  them,  that  the  permanent  home 
of  the  farmer’s  wife  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  changing  abode  and  variable  fortune  of 
many  other  classes  of  our  citizens.  * * * * 
Agriculture  is  no  mean  employment.  It  was 
the  first  into  which  our  race  entered,  and  it  is 
the  last  which  can  be  abandoned.  It  has  com- 
manded the  attention  of  some  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Cincin- 
natus,  renowned  in  war,  was  not  ashamed  to 
follow  the  plow;  and  the  estimate  which  poster- 
ity has  put  upon  his  worth  is  such,  that  the  far= 
mer  has  thrown  the  general  into  the  shade.  And 
in  our  own  country,  to  mention  but  one  exam- 
ple, the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon  was  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country.  Who,  then,  would  disdain 
a calling  pursued  by  the  wise  and  the  good — a 
calling  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
conducive  to  public  virtue,  promotive  of  health 
and  h ippiness,  and  one  to  which  Washington 
was  proud  to  retire,  from  one  of  the  highest  sta- 
tions ever  conferred  on  man.  But  modern  dis- 
coveries have  made  agriculture  more  attractive 
than  formerly.  Now  the  application  of  science 
renders  it  an  intellectual  employment;  so  that  the 
laborer  may  improve  his  mind  while  improving 
his  soil,  and  cultivate  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
farm. — Correspondent  of  N.  E.  Farmer. 


Tee  Peach — With  the  fertile  soil  of  our 
countiy,  we  have  but  little  difficulty  in  growing 
peach  trees  until  they  are  three  or  four  years 
old,  when  they  are  attacked  by  the  worm  in  the 
root,  or  a disease  called  the  yellow,  and  fre- 
quently by  both.  In  ei  ther  case  the  tree  dies  in 
two  or  three  years. 

The  following  remedies  have  been  found  per- 
fectly successlul  in  preventing  the  worm  in  the 
root:  When  a tree  is  first  set  out  in  the  orchard, 
apply  three  quarts  of  fresh  or  un leached  wood 
ashes,  and  add  ashes  every  spring:  Another 
method  is  to  pour  chamber-lye  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees  several  limes  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham, 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y,,  is  to  put  one  half  peck  ol 
fine  charcoal  to  the  roots  ol  each  tree  when  first 
set  out  in  the  orchard,  and  adding  a quantity 
each  spring.— .B.  G.  Bosioell,  Philadelphia. 

How  to  have  a Sharp  Razor. — Take  a 
strop  of  thick  harness  leather,  the  size  you  want 
for  a strop  and  fasten  it  at  each  end  upon  a piece 
of  wood,  then  rub  upon  its  surface  a piece  ol 
tin,  (any  tin  dish  will  do,)  until  it  is  smooth. — 
Strop  your  razor  upon  this,  and  you  will  find  it 
worth  all  the  patent  strops  that  were  ever  in- 
vented,— Selected. 
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THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  LISTS. 

As  it  is  very  important  in  regulating  our  edi- 
tion to  know  what  number  of  subscribers  will 
probably  be  obtained,  we  bes  our  friends  to  send 
in  their  lists  at  the  earlie.st  possible  day. 


Plowing. — In  welcoming  '^Georgian'’  to  our 
columns  as  a contributor,  we  cannot  omit  to  in- 
vite the  reader’s  attention  to  his  article  on  plow- 
in?,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number.  There 
is  no  portion  of  agricultural  industry  requiring 
greater  attention  and  care  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  plowman  discharges  his  duty,  and 
yet  we  believe  that  lew,  very  few,  of  our  plant- 
ers regard  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  bestow 
that  attention  so  necessary  to  its  proper  execu- 
tion. To  all  those,  therefore,  who  think  it  of 
little  consequence  whether  their  lands  be  well 
or  imperfectly  plowed,  we  commend  the  re- 
marks of  “Georgian;”  nor  indeed  are  there  any 
portion  of  our  planters  who  may  not  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  learning  and  practical  observations  of 
such  a writer,  who,  we  sincerely  hope,  may 
continue  to  enrich  our  columns  with  his  views 
upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Observations  on  Sweet  Potatoes.— I have 
observed  in  using  my  potatoes  out  of  the  hill  or 
bank,  that  those  in  the  north  side  of  the  hill  had 
sweated  the  most,  the  east  and  west  sides  did 
not  sweat  quite  so  much,  while  the  south  side 
was  perfectly  dry,  and  much  more  rotten  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  hill. 

JNow  for  my  mode  in  putting  the  potatoes  in 
the  hill:  In  the  first  place,  I excavate  to  the  clay 
or  subsoil,  in  a concave  form;  I then  place  pine 
bark  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  my  excava- 
tion, with  the  outside  of  the  bark  upwards;  1 
then  fill  up  with  potatoes  until  the  hill,  which  is 
about  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  is 
about  two  feet  above  the  surface;  then  cover  the 
potatoes  with  pine  bark,  taking  care  to  put  the 
inside  of  the  bark  next  to  the  potatoes;  out  side 
of  the  bark  I place  a layer  of  crop  grass,  and 
then  cover  up  the  hill,  three  or  fourinches  thick, 
with  dirt,  leaving  a hole  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
sufficiently  large  as  a ventilator,  say  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  Generally  my  pota- 
toes keep  tolerably  well. 

This  IS  one  mode;  now  for  another  which  1 
have  sometimes  tried.  In  the  first  place,  I 
throw  up  the  dirt  so  as  to  raise  an  embankment 
some  six  inches  high,  then  cover  with  pine 
bark,  and  go  through  the  same  process  as  with 
the  hill  above.  In  putting  my  potatoes  away  in 
this  manner  they  dry  rot,  an.l  1 cannot  succeed. 
My  object  is  now  to  cause  my  potatoes  to  sweat 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  then  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  sound. 

'Will  you,  through  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents, infartn  me  upon  this  subject.  My  own 


opinion  is,  when  the  potatoes  are  placed  in  the 
hill  they  should  be  made  entirely  wet  before 
hand,  or  after  being  put  in  the  hill,  by  pouring 
water  on  them.  ^ 

If  I have  missed  the  mode  of  putting  up  po- 
tatoes, I hope  to  be  informed  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Southern  Cultivaior. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  W.  Moody. 

Locust  Grove,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1844. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — We  acknowledge 
ourself  quite  at  a loss  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  causes  which  produce  the  difference  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Mood}",  in  the  different  sides  of  his 
heap.  Nor,  indeed,  would  we  be  justified  in 
entering  into  a disquisition,  without  more  data 
upon  which  to  base  the  argument  lor  any  opin- 
ion we  might  entertain.  We  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  either  excavating  or  em- 
banking for  the  location  of  a heap  is  not  so  de- 
sirable, or  so  apt  to  secure  the  potatoes,  as  plac- 
ing them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is 
a very  important  subject  to  all  planters  at  the 
south,  and  with  a view  to  have  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  we  last  spring  opened  our  col- 
umns to  its  discussion,  which  elicited  several 
interesting  communications  from  different  gen- 
tlemen, containing  their  mode  of  saving  pota- 
toes, to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Moody, 
at  pages  71,  81  and  95  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
“Southern  Cultivator,”  as  also  one  or  more  ar. 
tides  on  the  same  subject,  which  were  copied 
from  some  of  our  exchange  papers. 

The  Cultivator. — The  reception  from  the 
editors,  of  the  London  '^Pictorial  'Times,''  for 
December,  has  served  to  remind  us  that  we  have 
heretofore  omitted  to  notice  the  change  in  the 
form  of  publication  of  this  most  excellent  agri- 
cultural journal.  With  the  new  year  it  doned 
an  entile  new  dress,  and  instead  of  the  quarto 
form  in  which  it  has  won  so  many  laurels,  it 
appears  now  in  a large  octavo  of  32  pages, 
monthly.  It  is  now,  therefore,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest (it  has  always  been  one  of  the  ablest) 
agricultural  papers  we  have  the  pleasure  of 

reading.  

CORN  STALK  SUGAR. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Webb,  which 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  is  highly  interesting;  the  more  so  as 
it  gives  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment  m 
the  culture  of  corn  stalk  sugar.  The  produc- 
tion of  3 tons  of  fodder,  500  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
50  gallons  of  molasses,  from  one  acre  of  land, 
and  that  too  by  one  not  a regular  sugar  planter, 
versed  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  busine.ss  of 
grinding,  boiling  and  granulating,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  satisfactory,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will 
encourage  others  to  embark  in  making  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  sugar  from  corn  stalks. — 
The  enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  it  advances,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  will  simplify  the  whole 
process,  so  as  to  enable  the  planters  generally  to 
raise  a large  portion  at  least  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  their  lamilies.  Nor  will  it  stop  here; 
for  if  subsequent  experiments  should  prove  that 
the  cultivation  is  profitable,  the  sugar  equal  to 
{hat  produced  from  the  sugar  cane,  instead  of 
being  large  importers  of  sugar,  the  U.  States 


will  become  exporters.  • The  subject  is  certain- 
ly one  of  importance  to  our  planters,  and  we 
hi  pe  they  will  give  it  a lair  test  by  patient  in- 
vestigation. 

The  American  Farmer  introduces  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Webb  w’ith  the  following  remarks: 
— “We  shall  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to 
to  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  William  Webb, 
upon  a subject  of  growing  interest  to  the  agri- 
cultural community.  We  say  growing  inter- 
est, because  we  find  that  the  ball  set  in  motion 
by  Mr.  Webb,  is  rolling  onward  over  hill  and 
dale  throughout  our  land;  and  we  do  hope,  and 
that  before  many  years,  to  see  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  cornstalks  made  a branch  of  the 
economy  of  eveiy  farm— we  mean,  so  far  at 
least,  as  ihe  home  consumption  of  the  article  of 
sugar  may  be  concerned.  Why,  w"c  w"ould  ask, 
should  a farmer  buy  any  thing  which  he  can 
make  on  his  own  farm!  It  then,  by  devoting 
an  acre  of  ground  to  the  culture  ot  corn,  to  be 
manufactured  into  sugar,  he  can  secure  a sup- 
ply of  sweetening  fur  his  family,  why  should  he 
not  do  so,  and  thus  save  so  n uch  annual  outlay? 
The  saving  of  the  money  expended  for  this  sin- 
gle item  alone,  would,  in  a life  time,  amount  to 
a very  handsome  outfit  for  either  a son  or  daugh- 
ter on  commencing  house-keeping.  And  by 
the  way,  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  farmers 
and  planters,  to  keep  these  truths  constantly  in 
view — that  true  economy  consists  in,  selling 
more  than  you  buy;  buying  nothing  w'hich  you 
can  make  at  a less  cost  than  you  can  purchase 
it;  buying  nothing  that  you  have  no  use  for,  no 
matter  how  cheap  it  may  be;  saveing  wherever 
you  can  do  so,  w'ithout  resorting  to  meanness; 
and  taking  care  of  whatever  you  may  have 
earned  or  possess.  But  as  we  did  not  intend  to 
read  a homily,  but  merely  to  introduce  Mr. 
Webb’s  letter,  we  w'ill  quit  sermonizing,  and 
present  to  our  readers  the  letter  itself.  Here 
it  is:” 

Wilmington,  Sept.  13,  1843. 

To  Dr.  TV.  Thomson,  President  of  the  New  Castle  Coun^ 
ty  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir — Since  my  last  communication  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  manufacturing  sugar  from 
corn,  a sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  bring  the 
ideas  then  advanced  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
This  has  been  done  to.  a considerable  extent  by 
many  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; the  results  (so  far  as  known)  have  confirm- 
ed every  reasonable  expectation,  and  given  con- 
fidence to  all  interested  in  a successful  issue. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  fail- 
ure necessarily  attendant  on  all  new  enterprises, 
enough  has  been  developed  by  the  efforts  of  ex- 
perimenters to  show  beyond  a doubt  that  this 
manufacture  can  be  profitably  carried  on. 

If  any  one  skeptical  on  this  subject,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  chew  the  pith  ofa  corn  stalk  wffiich 
has  ripened  without  producinggrain,  his  doubts 
will  vanish.  Indian  corn  and  sugar  cane  be- 
long to  the  same  family  of  plants,  and  offer  ma- 
ny points  of  resemblance.  The  sacchariEe 
matter  found  in  their  stalks,  is  exhausted  by  the 
process  of  vegetation  in  the  formation  of  seed; 
and  the  sugar  cane  will  no  more  yield  sugar  after 
it  has  perfected  its  seed,  than  will  corn  under 
the  same  circumstances.  From  analogy  then, 
we  must  conclude,  that  the  plant  most  produc- 
tive in  seed,  will  be  most  productive  in  sugar. 
This  plant  is  Indian  corn.  That  such  a result 
has  not  yet  been  fully  confirmed  by  experiment, 
is  no  proof  of  its  incorrectness.  The  best  mode 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  grain  upon  the 
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plant  is  not  yet  understood.  The  plan  hitnerto 
practised,  oi  taking  utt  the  young  ear  is  as  ob- 
jectionable as  iiijurious  to  the  stalk,  h'rom 
some  trials  made  the  present  season,  it  is  believ- 
ed that  taking  off  ti  e tassel  will  be  I'ounil  effec- 
tual in  securing  the  object.  Let  the  corn  be 
cultivated  at  such  distance.-  (according  to  the 
quality  of  the  laud)  as  will  grow  the  stalk 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

As  soon  as  the  tassel  appears  sufficiently  to 
be  taken  hold  oi  with  tne  hand,  it  should  be 
pulled  outi  this  operation  does  not  injure  the 
stalk  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

But  without  anticipating  improvements  we 
will  give  a calculation  from  the  results  which 
have  been  actually  obtained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fodder  is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  a crop  of 
the  best  timothy  hay.  No  green  food  which  can 
be  raised  on  a farm,  is  to  be  compared  to  it  for 
increasing  the  milk  of  cows.  It  may  be  ] re- 
served  for  winter  use  to  great  advantage,  by 
packing  it,  when  partially  cured,  alternately 
with  layers  of  any  straw.  If  properly  saved, 
this  part  of  the  crop  will  pay  ail  expense.s.  We 
last  .season  obtained  from  one  acre  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  gallons  of  juice.  This 
quantity  it  properly  manufactured,  will  make 
a,t  least  five  hundred  pouqds  of  sugar  and  filty 
gallons  of  molasses.  The  estimate  then  lor 
one  acre  will  stand  thus; 

Dr. 


To  ploughing  and  harrowing $2  50 

2 bushels  of  seed  and  boiling. 2 00 

Cultivating 4 00 

Taking  off  ears 5 00 

Cuttingup,  grinding,  saving  fodder,&c.l7  50 
Wood 5 00 


$36  00 
Cr. 


By  3 tons  fodder,  at  $12  per  ton $36  00 

500  lbs.  sugar,  at  6 cents 30  00 

50  gals,  molasses  at  30  cents 15  00 

Stalks  after  grinding 4 00 

Ears  taken  off 1 00 


86  00 
36  00 


Balance $50  00 

Our  operations,  the  present  season,  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  matured  to  furnish  any  further 
observations. 

I am  respectfully  yours, 

William  Webb. 

North  Carolina  Tea. — A communication 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  a short 
time  since,  on  the  culture  of  Tea,  from  the  Chi. 
na  seed,  in  Grenville  county,  N.  C.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  at  the  time  to  be  a hoax, 
as  the  writer,  a Mr.  Newbell  Puckett,  was  not 
generally  known  in  the  county — but  a corres- 
pondent of  the  Raleigh  Register  thus  explains 
matter; 

Some  business  called  me  to  that  neighbor- 
hood this  week,  where  I met  with  Mr.  Edward 
Lewis,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Puckett  was 
his  mother’s  overseer;  and  that  the  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  was  no  hoax. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  P.  came  to  this  state  last  win- 
ter, and  has  occupied  an  humble,  but  respecta- 
ble station  in  life,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
limited  acquaintance  which  the  neighborhood 
has  with  him.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Robert  Eaton  and  myself  visited  his  moth- 
er, the  lady  in  whose  service  Mr.  Puckett  is  now 
employed.  He  states  that  an  acquaintance  of 
his  found  some  seed  in  a paper  of  tea,  and  plant- 
ed them  in  a flower  box.  They  vegetated,  and 
the  seed  of  the  plant  matured  in  the  fall;  and 
were  sown  the  following  spring,  and  cultivated 
with  success.  Mr.  P.  brought  some  of  these 
seeds  with  him  to  this  State,  and  divided  them 
with  his  employer,  Mrs.  Lewis.  From  these, 
which  they  sowed  last  spring,  they  raised  about 
half  a gallon  of  seed.  Mrs.  Lewis  favored  us 
ytith  some  of  the  tea,  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 


and,  in  flavor,  it  very  much  resembies  the  for- 
eign tea.  By  comparing  the  pods,  leaves  and 
stalks,  with  cuts  or  plates  of  the  Chiuesp  tea- 
plants,  found  in  encyclopedias  and  gazetteers, 
you  may  perceive  a striking  similarity.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  genuine  article,  and  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
it  may  not  only  keep  in  circulation  among  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  would  otherwise  be 
transported  to  a foreign  land,  but  will  place  a 
pleasant  and  nutrative  beverage  in  the  hands  of 
every  cottager. 

Yours,  most  respectfull}^ 

L.  K.  Willie. 

Oxford,  Jan.  10,  1844. 

PLA.NTERS’  CLUB  OF  HANCOCK 
The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Planters’  Club  of 
Hancock,  will  take  place  at  Sparta,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  1st  and  2d  ofNovember  next, 
when  the  following  premiums  and  honors  will 


be  awarded; 

For  the  best  acre  of  upland  corn,  a silver 

cup,  value $10  00 

second  best 5 00 

third  “ 3 00 

fourth  and  fifth,  do.  Honors. 

best  acre  of  low  ground  corn 5 00 

second  do  do  3 00 

third  do  do  2 00 

fourth  and  fifth  do.  Honors, 
best  acre  of  wheat,  on  upland,  a sil- 
ver cup,  value 10  00 

second  best,  a premium  of 5 00 

third  do  do  3 00 

fourth  and  fifth.  Honors, 
best  acre  of  Cotton,  on  upland,  a sil- 
ver cup,  value 10  00 

second  best,  a premium  of 5 00 

third  do  do  3 00 

fourth  and  fifth,  Honors. 

best  acre  of  Oats,  a premium  of 3 00 

second  best  do  2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth,  Honors. 

best  acre  of  Sweet  Potatoes 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth.  Honors, 

best  acre  of  Turneps 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

. third,  fourth  and  fifth,  Plonors. 


By  a rule  of  the  Club,  competitors  for  premi- 
ums on  crops,  will  be  required  to  give  the  mo- 
dus operand!  of  culture,  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  manure  applied,  and  evidence  that  the 


land  reported  on  contained  a lull  acre,  and  crop 

accurately  measured. 

For  the  best  Jack,  a premium  of $5  00 

second  best 3 00 

best  Georgia  raised  Mule 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

best  Mule  Colt 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

best  Stallion  of  4 years  or  upward, . . .5  00 

second  best 3 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors, 

best  3 year  old  Colt  or  Filly 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors, 

best  2 year  old  Colt  or  Filly 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best,  Honors, 
best  brood  Mare,  wither  without  a colt  5 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

best  Bull 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

best  2 year  old  Bull 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

Cow  producing  the  largest  quantity  of 

milk,  without  regard  to  blood 5 00 

second  best 3 00 

third  best 1 00 

fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

best  Milch  Cow 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

thjrd,  fourth  and  fifth  best,  Honors, 


best  2 year  old  Heifer 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

best  Ram  2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  filth  be.st.  Honors. 

best  Ewe 2 00 

second  best 1 00 


third,  fourth  andfiifh  best.  Honors. 

best  Boar 3 OO 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  filth  best.  Honors. 

best  Sow 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors, 
heaviest  fat  Hog,  from  1 to  2 years  old, 

in  proportion  to  age ’ 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors, 
heaviest  Pig,  agreeably  to  age,  from  6 

to  12  months  old 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best,  Honors, 
best  piece  of  8 yards  Homespun,  for 

gentlemen’s  wear 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

best  Counterpane 3 00 

second  best 2 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors, 
best  piece  of  lOy’ds  Domestic  Silk..  .5  00 

second  best 3 00 

third,  fourth  and  fiith  best.  Honors. 

bes‘  article  of  Negro  Clothing 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best,  Honors, 
best  article  of  Negro  Blanketing,  of 

cotton  or  wool 2 00 

second  best 1 00 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  best.  Honors. 

The  Club  has  set  apart  ten  dollars,  to  be 


awarded  by  their  committees  to  articles  manu- 
factured by  ladies,  not  enumerated  in  their  pre- 
mium list,  such  as  Capes,  Collars,  Caps,  Pock-., 
ets,  Baskets,  or  any  fancy  article  made  by  a 
lady.  Tuttle  H.  Audas,  Sec’y. 

iSparta,  January  23,  144. 


Cure  for  Burns. — Burns  or  scalds  may  be 
relieved,  and  speedily  cured,  by  an  application 
of  ink  and  raw  cotton,  to  take  out  the  fire,  and  a 
salve  of  lard  and  Jamestown  weed,  to  heal  the 
wound.  The  salve  is  made  by  stewing  the 
leaves  or  seeds  of  the  weed  in  lard,  and  strain- 
ing through  any  thin  cloth.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  sores  of  any  kind.  Fresh  cuts 
are  soon  healed  by  its  use,  and  if  you  have  a 
horse  with  galls  or  sore  back  this  is  a superior 
remedy.  Every  family  would  act  wisely  to  al- 
ways have  the  salve  in  readiness. 

Another. — Another  good  remedy  for  burns 
is  a preparation,  one  part  of  lard,  one  part  of 
rosin,  and  a half  part  of  turpentine,  simmered 
together  till  all  are  coinpletelg  melted.  The 
burns,  with  an  application,  should  be  washed 
daily  and  dressed  with  fresh  ointment. — Tennes- 
see Agriculturist. 


Lock-Jaw  in  a Horse. — Loraine  gives  an 
account  of  successful  treatment  for  this  disease. 
A mare,  fftim  severe  treatment,  had  a violent 
attack  of  the  lock-jaw,  and  after  it  had  continu- 
ed nearly  a day,  tire  animal  was  incapable  of 
rising,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Dr.  Dewes  was  consulted,  who  having  been  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Ruse  that  he  had  cured  a horse 
of  the  lock-jaw  by  dashing  cold  water  over  him, 
recommended  this  treatment.  Thirty  or  forty 
buckets  of  water  were  dashed  over  her  head  and 
body  -with  despatch.  But  little  effect  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  about  two  hours  the  bathing  was 
repeated,  and  then  the  clenching  of  the  jaws 
was  a little  relaxed.  A third  was  tried  and  she 
bit  the  grass  around  her,  though  unable  to  swal- 
tow  it.  A fourth  enabled  her  to  eat,  and  the 
next  day  she  was  well,  and  for  three  years,  the 
time  the  account  was  given,  she  had  been  as 
healthy  and  active  as  ever, — Far.  Gazette. 
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Effects  op  Deepf.ning  the  Soil. — The  Li- 
verpool Times  gives  the  following  lact,  illus- 
trating the  beneficial  effects  of  loosening  tne 
soil  to  a considerable  depth: 

“On  Saturday  last,  there  were  exhibited  in 
the  Exchange  News  Room,  two  enormous  spe- 
cimens of  the  red  beet,  or  mangel  wurtzel,  grown 
by  Mr.  Robert  Neilson,  in  a field  on  bis  farm  at 
Halewood.  Each  of  them  weighed  upwards 
of  20  pounds.  They  were  not  merely  curiosi- 
ties in  themselves,  but  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
effects  which  may  be  produced  on  vegetation 
by  the  deepening  of  the  soil,  for  the  ground 
■which  produced  these  gigantic  roots,  would 
certainly  have  produced  double  the  quantity  of 
potatoes,  or  of  turneps,  or  of  ordinary  sized 
beets,  usually  growm  on  an  equal  extent  of 
land.  They  show  that  by  deepening  the  soil, 
an  amount  ot  produce  may  be  got  from  it  much 
greater  than  any  one  has  yet  thought  it  possible 
to  raise.” 


Green  ind  Dry  Wood. — A cord  of  wood 
whilst  green,  is  said  to  contain  1443  pounds  ol 
water,  which  would  make  one  hogshead  and  two 
barrels  Let  every  iarmer  who  hauls  wood  to 
market,  remember  that  when  he  transports  it 
green,  he  is  carrying  that  weight  and  quantity 
of  water  on  his  load,  which  if  he  had  suffered 
his  wood  to  remain  after  it  was  cut  till  it  was 
suitably  seasoned  he  might  save  from  the  bur- 
deti  of  his  oxen  or  horses,  or  pile  upon  the  top 
of  it  ihree-lburths  of  a cord  ot  seasoned  pine, 
and  yet  have  no  heavier  load  than  the  green 
cord  alone  weighed. — Maine  Cultivator. 


Cotton  IN  India.— The  following  item  of 
aews,  received  by  the  late  arrivals  from  En- 
gland, will  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  ; 
- The  report  of  the  Bornbay  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, contained  in  the  Iqdian  newspapers, 
shows  that  the  experiments  in  growing  cotton 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  successful.  A speci- 
men of  Nurma  cotton  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
very  fine,  soft,  strong,  long,  and  clear-colored 
staple,  which  would  complete  with  ihe  very  best 
American  short  sample  cotton,  could  it  be  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity. 


Habits  of  Spiders. — The  following  curious 
fact  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spence : — 
Having  placed  a large  full  grown  spider  on  a 
eane  planted  upright  in  the  midst  of  a stream  of 
■water,  he  saw  it  descend  the  cane  several  times 
and  remount  when  it  had  reached  the  surface  of 
fhe  water.  Suddenly  he  altogether  lost  sight  of 
it,  but  a few  monaents  afterwards,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, perceived  it  quietly  making  its  way  on 
the  other  side  of  the  streaia.  The  spider  having 
spun  two  threads  along  the  cane,  had  cu-t  one  of 
them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  had  become 
attached  to  some  object  on  the  bank,  and  so 
served  the  spider  as  a bridge  across  the  water. 
It  is  supposed  that  spiders,  when  adult,  always 
use  similar  means  to  cross  water. 


Love  of  Home. — The  Irish  are  often  ridicu- 
led, or  contemned,  for  vaunting  the  comfortable 
homes  they  have  left  behind  them.  “ The  Al- 
mighty knows,”  they  say,  “ what  we’ve  come 
here  for,  we  were  a dale  better  off  at  home !.’ 
This  is  false  in  word,  but  true  in  feeding.  Their 
earnest  affections  take  possession  of  their 
memories,  and  efface  all  but  that  which  made 
the  happiness  ol  their  birth-place,  and  childhood’s 
home.  There,  in  perpetual  freshness,  are  the 
joys  of  youth ; the  associations  of  song  and  story 
are  there;  there,  in  golden  Hffht,  all  the  bright 
passages  of  life — its  pleasantacquaintanceships, 
and  sparkling  incidents.  And  there,  those  min- 
isters of  suffering,  trial,  superstition,  even  death 
itself,  have  their  root  of  sorrow  plucked  out, 
and  becc-me  ministering  angels,  messengers 
from  another  worldl  Who  ever  looked  back 
upon  home,  through  the  vista  of  time,  or  the 
■wide  spaces  of  distance,  and  saw  any  thing  but 
light  and  beauty  there  I Surely,  then,  the  poor 
Irish  may  be  pardoned  the  hallucinations  of 
their  fiUaJloye. 


Scalded  Milk  for  Butter.— In  the  Boston 
Plowman,  we  notice  that  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Fra- 
mingham, scalds  his  milk  duringthe  wintersea- 
son  after  dra«  ing  it  from  the  cow,  and  then  sets 
it  away  in  the  usual  manner.  The  butler  made 
from  the  cream  is  as  yellow,  sweet,  and  solid 
as  it  made  in  June.  The  same  things  is  done 
by  all  good  butter-makers  in  this  vicinity,  with 
the  same  effects  as  detailedby  Mr.  Johnson. — A- 
merican  Agriculturist. 


As  it  is  characteristic  of  great  wits  to  say 
much  in  few  words,  so  small  wits  seem  to  have 
the  gilt  of  speaking  much  and  saying  nothing. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  February  G. 

Cotton — Since  our  report  of  the  24lh  ultimo, 
which  left  the  market  in  a very  inactive  and  de- 
pressed state,  accounts  from  Liverpool  to  the 
4th  January,  were  received  by  the  steamer  at 
Boston,  which  show  an  active  market  and  a 
slight  advance  on  former  prices  The  effect  of 
this  news  upon  our  market  was  instantaneous, 
and  the  rates  advanced  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  season,  at  which  the  market  continues  very 
firm.  We  quote  to  cents  as  extremes — 
principal  sales  9 to  9f  cents.  Ten  cents  has 
been  refused  for  a crop  lot  in  square  bags,  gined 
by  the  Carver  gin. 

Exchange — Checks  oiiNew  York,  Savannah 
and  Charleston  are  abundant  at  par.  Central 
Bank  bills  3 i®  4 ^ cent  discount.  Georgia  & 
^ cent  Bonds  are  dull. 
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GARDHN  AND  FIELD  SBED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jb., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30,  18-tf 
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TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varies 
ties  of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Tumep,  "j  Fino 

W hite  Flat  do.  I for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  ( tablo 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jr. 
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No.  4. 


From  the  Spartan, 

Slibsta  'se  of  a Speech  delivered  by  Col.  E.  C. 

Lk  n’.oR,  before  the  SparLai\burg  Agricultural 

Sot  y,  at  their  last  Anniversary. 

Geuiienien — la  discharging  the  dut}’’  which, 
by  y--Ui  request,  I am  now  aDout  to  undertake, 
my  acitnowieJgnient  of  inadequacy  from  the  al- 
most e.aire  want  of  experience  in  the  modus 
opera::,.i  of  am'iculture,  will  serve  as  a suffi- 
cient tipulogy  for  confining  my  remarks  to  t!ie 
great  utility  of  Agrimhural  Societies.  “In 
uniuu  is  itrength,”  and  be  the  con.emplated  ac- 
complishment what  it  may,  union  ol  strength 
ensu.es  success. 

“ i'lie  gi eater  the  force  the  greater  the  impres- 
sion,” IS  a remark  as  extensive  in  its  applica- 
bility as  is  physical  nature  itself.  2sor  does  the 
effect  of  force  exhibit  itself  in  that  which  is 
physical  alone,  bat  is  seen  in  intellectual  efforts 
also. 

Kao  , ledge  is  not  found  to  be  self-existent, 
but  Is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  talent ; and 
its  increase  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  talent  exercised,  whether  it  be  that  of 
one  man,  or  the  concentrated  talents  of  many 
men.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  where  theory  must  be  endors- 
ed b}  practice  before  confidence  will  enlist, 
much  more  can  be  effected  by  the  many  in  a 
given  time,  than  by  a single  individual,  though 
he  were  to  labor  lor  a period  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate lime  employed  by  the  many. 

Tne  agricultural  art  is  purely  practical  from 
its  very  nature  ; therefore,  the  great  necessity  of 
concentrating  the  talents  of  many,  in  order  to 
procure  its  rapid  developmei.t.  For,  by  experi- 
ments in  agriculture,  a knowledge  of  the  art  is 
to  be  obtained,  which  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  well  directed  experiments. 
But  of  what  avail  would  be  the  strife  after  know- 
ledge in'  this  or  any  other  practical  subject,  un- 
less it  be  communicated  when  obtained  1 The 
objectors  to  voluntrary  associations,  would  per- 
haps say  that  recourse  to  the  press  would  an- 
sewr  every  purpose.  To  this  we  would  assent, 
if  every  one  would  take  every  paper  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  But  who  is  it  that 
does  1 One  man  brings  to  his  aid  the  know- 
ledge he  derives  from  one  paper,  while  his  neigh- 
bor uses  another,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
well  enmgh;  but  would  it  not  be  much  better, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  benefit,  if, 
after  a community  of  men  have  been  thus  lauda- 
bly engaged,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  improve 
his  knowledge  in  “ the  great  parent  art,”  they 
would  assemble  at  least  once  a year,  and  freely 
communicate  upon  the  subjects,  and  success  of 
the  experiments  by  each  made  1 If  communi- 
ties of  men  would  thus  act  together,  the  know- 
ledge which  now  exists,  but  which  is  almost 
imperceptible  by  its  effects,  owing  to  its  partial 
dissemination,  or  probably  owing  more  to  the 
distinctive  variety  of  subjects  composing  the 
“ one  art,”  which  each  man  has  informed  him- 
self, but  which  is  not  commonly  appropriated, 
would  be  concentrated  as  to  its  force  and  wider 
spread  in  its  application,  so  that  each  man  could 
appropriate  to  his  benefit  the  aggregate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  community,  as  easily  as  he 
now  does  that  which  he  may  have  obtained  by 
his  isolated  exertions. 

But  how  are  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  each  other,  with  greater 


facility  than  by  social  intercourse,  than  by  mu- 
tually interchanging  views,  declaring  the  result 
and  explaining  the  mode  of  operations  by  which 
that  result  was  obtained  1 All  will  admit  that  it 
is  the  most  expeditious  and  effective  means. — 
From  social  intercourse,  advantages  of  a much 
higher  order  may  be  gained  than  new  books  can 
afford  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Suppose 
the  inquir)'  to  be — “How  shall  we  realize  the 
greatest  product  of  corn  from  a given  quantum 
of  land  and  labor!”  To  obtain  this  information, 
ten  farmers  from  the  number  of  your  society 
are  selected,  to  make  experiments;  each  one 
adopts  the  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  succeed  best,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society,  (and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  Society,)  each  one  of  the  ten  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  exhibits  the  result  of  his 
labor,  and  explains  the  plan  pursued  to  obtain 
it.  In  this  wa}’',  each  member  cl  the  association 
obtains,  in  one  year,  an  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation, which  would  otherwise  have  cost 
him  the  labor  of  ten  years. 

To  the  growers  of  stock,  too,  much  good  will 
result  from  Agricultural  Societies.  A premium 
offered  for  the  finest  domestic  animal  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  will  induce  farmers  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  their  stock,  not 
because  the  premium  itself  is  an  inducement, 
but  because  by  such  tribute  of  reward,  an  hon- 
orable emulation  is  excited  to  excel  at  exhibi- 
tions, more  from  the  honor  consequent  upon  the 
reward  than  the  reward  itself. 

Apart  from  the  above  consideration,  an  agri- 
cultural society  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
stock  raisers,  because  these  premiums  will  en- 
hance their  value.  The  fact  that  your  cow,  or 
horse,  or  hog,  had  taken  the  premium  as  being 
the  finest  animal  of  the  kind  exhibited  at  a show 
of  animals,  ".  ouldgiveto  a purchaser  of  fine 
stock  a higher  estimate  of  its  value  than  any 
commendation  of  yours  could  inspire. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  I might  in- 
stance those  sections  of  our  State  in  v.'hich  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  have  been  organised.  With 
Fairfield  District  especially,  I claim  to  estab- 
lish my  views.  Examine  for  yourself  the  pa- 
pers of  the  day,  and  frequent  advertisements  of 
“fine  stock  for  sale,”  may  be  found  from  that 
District,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
a cow  and  calf  has  sold  here  iav  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  And  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  were,  ten  years  ago,  thrown  away  and 
given  up,  to  be  disfigured  by  gullies,  as  worn 
out  and  valueless,  are  now  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  5fielding  to  their  owners  far 
heavier  crops  than  they  were  capable  ol  when 
first  cleared.  And  the  very  lands  which  six 
years  ago  would  not  have  commanded,  upon  an 
average,  five  dollars  per  acre,  could  not  now  be 
purchased  for  ten  dollars  per  acre.  All  of 
which,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  that  Dis- 
trict will  say,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Monticello  Planters’  Society.  With 
confidence,  therefore,  I recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  our  District ; 
for  just  as  sure  as  like  causes  produce  like  ef- 
fects, just  so  sure  will  such  a Society  benefit 
our  district. 

We  may  promise  ourselves,  as  farmers,  other 
benefits,  which  we  think  Agricultural  Societies 
will  promote.  No  one  will  deny  but  that  Agri- 
culture has  heretofore  been  esteemed  as  one 
among  the  humble  pursuits  ol  life— as  not  pos- 


sessing in  itself  material  for  investigation  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  humblest  intellect.  It 
has  never  been  permitted  to  be  ranked  among 
and  to  be  called  a science,  but  has  ever  been  es- 
teemed as  a meie  art,  to  be  learned  from  imita- 
tion, and  requiring  neither  taste  nor  talent  to  en- 
able its  initiated  to  become  po,r  excellence  with 
the  most  perfect  of  their  predecessors.  At  the 
same  time  all  will  admit  that  agriculture  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  every  comfort  of  the 
human  family,  and  of  the  wealth,  power  and 
glory  of  a nation;  that  although  the  seas  and 
oceans  bear  our  vessels  to  every  nation  on  the 
globe,  yet  agriculture  unfurls  their  sails 

and  gives  their  freight ; that  notwithstanding 
science,  bv  its  magic  power,  has  thrown  the 
wide  world  into  a mere  neighborhood  by  the 
influence  of  steam,  yet  were  it  not  for  agricul- 
ture, distance  would  again  be  what  it  was,  and 
the  now  artificial  neighborhood  would  spread 
out  again  into  a world.  Whilst  this  is  admit- 
ted, it  seems  no  age  of  the  woiffd  has  given  to  it 
an  attention  worthy  of  its  position,  or  which 
would  warrant  a conclusion  that  they  knew  its 
importance.  The  prevailing  ignorance  upon 
the  subject  of  our  remarks  is  farther  manifest, 
from  the  singular  fact,  that  agriculture  has  un- 
dergone less  change  in  its  manner  of  pursuit, 
than  any  other  of  the  ancient  arts.  Mechanics 
are  now  affordingto  the  human  family  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  which  the  people  of  the 
last  century  never  dreamed — and  f e same 
might  be  said  of  the  learned  professions — but 
where  is  agriculture  ! It  is  now  where  it  was 
at  a period  so  far  back  that  h storj^  cannot  in- 
form us  who  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having 
done  for  the  art  what  has  been  done  for  it.  If 
we  knew  who  invented  the  plow,  and  taught  the 
horse  and  ox  to  become  sub-servient  to  the  uses 
of  man,  we  would  be  compelled  to  revere  him 
as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  family, 
and  as  alone  entitled  to  the  singular  honor  of 
having  possessed  a skill  in  his  profession,  a su- 
periority over  which  no  individual  of  an}'  sub- 
sequent age  has  been  able  to  claim.  And  why 
is  it  so  ! Is  it  because  it  wants  importance!  or 
is  it  because  its  importance  has  never  been  ap- 
preciated. To  the  latter  we  must  attribute  its 
neglect.  Parents  never  educate  their  childieu 
with  a view  to  qualify  them  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
planter.  Yet,  if  they  design  their  children  for 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  they  consider  an 
education  indispensable — an  education  favora- 
ble to  the  particular  profession.  But  the  world 
practically  carrying  out  the  idea  that  “ any  fool 
can  be  an  agriculturist,”  none  are  educated  for 
that  purpose,  tlence  we  may  account  for  the 
existence  of  so  many  worn  out  and  desolate 
farms — the  frequent  occurrences  of  those  dis- 
tresses consequent  upon  emigration.  It  is  not 
from  choice  that  men  leave  the  home  of  their 
youth,  the  graves  of  their  parents  and  children, 
of  their  friendly  associates  in  life,  the  altars  by 
which  they  worshipped,  and  around  which  thou- 
sands of  friendly  associations  cluster ; it  is  from 
necessity.  Ask  these,  when  you  witness  their 
distress  upon  the  eve  of  emigration,  why  they 
go,  and  they  will  answer,  “ I can  no  longer  make 
a support  here.”  It  is  the  tyranny  of  igno- 
rance in  the  art  of  agriculture  that  creates  the 
necessity.  This  state  of  things  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  awakening  up  an  interest  in  the 
cause,  which  the  efforts  of  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties can  effect.  Then  will  learning  lend  her 
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aid  in  developing  the  “ riches  of  the  art then 
will  our  country  be  able  to  claim  her  citizens  as 
her  wealth,  and  the  great  pride  and  boast  ot 
mac  consist  in  exhibitions  of  devotion  to  his 
country’s  goodj  by  his  attainments  in  agricul- 
tural know  ledge. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  CHAS.  DAYAN,  BEFORE 
THE  LEWIS  CO.  N.  Y.  AGRICULTERAL  SOCIEIY. 


Extracts  from  the  Adunss.— From  the  ioiego 
ingremaiks,  gentlemen,  you  will  discover  the 
importance  of  your  position,  and  the  impor- 
tance ol  your  occupation,  it  is  un  eniably  true 
that  your  occupation  is  as  honorable,  as  any  on 
eanb,  claiming  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  in 
fact  being  the  only  one  supplying  the  absolute 
wants  and  necessities  of  life,  and  as  such  must 
claim  a pre-eminent  usefulness.  In  a political 
point  of  view,  you  are  emphaiicall"  thp  ‘i  bone 
ar.d  muscle”  ot  the  nation  ; you  hold  the  power 
and  the  reins  ot  this  government  in  3mur  hands. 
It  is  among  the  agripultuial  p rtot  community 
that  you  find  that  integrity  ot  purpose  and  pm  i- 
ly  ot  morals  which  form  tlie  moral  integrity  o! 
a nation.  You  hold  this  power,  it  is  true,  but 
beware  how  you  use  it.  All  power  in  the  hands 
of  man  is  liable  to  abuse.— It  is  a characteristic 
o:  our  nature  to  be  inflated  with  power  and  to 
transcend  our  powers  and  duties  lor  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  have  them  ; liom  you  this 
abuse  of  powmr  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  so  long 
as  you  sustain  that  moral  and  political  integrity 
which  have  heretoiore  characterised  your  pro- 
fession. You  must  always  remember  that  ours 
is  a government  of  laws  based  upon  equality- 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  are  the  legiti- 
ma'e  inheritance  ol  every  American  freeman 
never  use  the  power  to  degrade,  impoverish  or 
enslave  your  fellow  man — lot  remember  the 
language  of  St.  Pierre,  “ That  while  we  are 
riveting  one  end  ot  ttie  chain  arounrl  the  ancle  oi 
the  slave,  Divined  ustice  is  ri  veting  the  other  end 
round  the  neck  of  the  tyrant.” 

No  class  of  community  has  done  more  for  so- 
ciety than  you  have  The  farmer  has  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  been  the  pioneer  to  Christianity  and 
civilization— you  have  cut  through  and  glad- 
oenedthc  way  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  pre- 
pared tnem  to  carry  the  glad  tidmgs  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  remotest  pait  ol  the  nation.  In  a 
word,  you  have  been  instrumental  in  civilizing 
and  christianizing  a world— for  who  can  deny 
but  what  Christianity  and  civilization  have  fol- 
lowed in  close  proximity  the  axe  and  the  arm  of 
the  husbandman. 

You  have  a.ways  nourished  and  sustained  all 
other  branches  of  industry— they  have  been 
solely  and  entirely  dependent  upon  yon,  and  are 
so  now  and  always  must  be.  A.gricultuie,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures,  have  been  denomina- 
ted twin  sisters,  mutually  dependent  upon  each 
other.  But  strike  out  ol  existence  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  manufactures  must,  ot  ne- 
cessity, perish.  Strike  out  the  other  tv.'o,  and 
agriculture,  of  necessity,  must  survive.  Strike 
out  agriculture,  and  man  can  only  live  as  long 
as  he  can  sustain  himself  on  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth.  Hence  you  see  that 
you  are  not  only  the  lords  of  creation,  but  the 
lords  of  the  soil;  and  as  such,  you  should,  by 
all  commendable  means,  strive  to  elevate  your- 
selves to  the  dignity  of  your  profession.  You 
are  styled  the  great  producers  of  the  nation — 
your  productions  are  consumed  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Your  national  flag  flutters 
in  every  breeze,  and  every  port  and  harbor  is 
whitened  by  your  canvass.  You  may  say  these 
are  high  sounding  words  without  meaning — ex- 
amine for  yourselves  and  you  will  find  it  true  to 
the  letter.  Hence  the  dignity  of  your  calling. 
You  live  in  an  age  of  improvement,  and  the 
field  before  you  is  wide,  and  it  must  be  occupied 
by  you,  your  children,  and  your  children’s  chil- 
dren--and  fear  not,  my  friends,  that  your  pro- 
fession will  be  overstocked. 

I have  already  detained  you  long,  and  will 
close,  by  making  a few  remarks  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  fath- 
er should  duly  appreciate  the  increased  intelli- 


gence of  his  day,  and  consequeniiy  .see  the  ne- 
cessity of  educating  his  sons.  Scientific  works 
on  agriculture  should  be  put  into  their  hands  and 
their  attention  called  to  their  necessity.  You 
should  also  teach  them  in  the  most  concise  plan 
of  practical  husbandry:  when  you  try  experi- 
ments, test  them  in  the  presence  (1  your  sons, 
explain  to  them  the  principles  of  your  tests,  and 
lead  them  to  believe  that  demonstration  is  ttie 
best  mode  of  instruction — teach  them  to  reason 
fiom  cause  to  effect,  and  to  watch  every  practi- 
cal result,  and  above  all,  teach  them  industry.— 
Teach  them  the  old  proverb,  “ a young  man 
idle,  an  old  man  • eedy.”  That  business  is  the 
salt  of  life,  idleness  its  canker.  Teach  them 
that  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom,  has  or- 
dained that  the  necessity  of  labor  should  be  the 
enjoyment  of  man,  and  that  it  is  honorable — 
teach  them  that  labor  gives  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  faculties — 
that  it  gives  food  to  the  mind  and  strength  to  ttie 
body. 

If  you  have  hired  men,  never  reflect  upon 
their  condition  of  life,  but  on  all  occa.sions  give 
them  to  understand  that  you  will  estimate  them 
by  their  moral  worth. 

Never  taunt  them  for  their  poverty,  unless  it 
is  the  result  ol  idleness  and  crime:  in  a few 
words,  do  all  you  can  to  sweeten  their  toil  and 
condition  of  life:  this  will  give  them  a cheerful 
heart,  and  a cheerful  heart  will  give  them  a 
willing  hand.  In  all  your  deal  with  them, 
maintain  a scrupulous  integrity,  and  for  the 
time  being  as  a f ther,  aid  and  direct  them  by 
good  and  honest  counsel. 

To  agricultural  mothers  I would  say,  educate 
ymur  daughters  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of 
life.  Teach  them  to  know  that  honest  indusiry 
is  honor;  idleness,  dishonor;  that  industry  is 
health  and  wealth  ; idleness,  misery  and  wmnt. 
These  are  obligations  you  owe  your  daughters, 
if  you  wish  to  prepare  them  for  future  useful- 
ness in  society.  Teach  them  to  despise  the 
empty  scoff  of  that  female  who  is  too  good  in  her 
own  estimation  to  work,  devoting  her  time  to 
spinning  street  yarn,  and  who,  like  Solomon’s 
lilly,  toils  not,  neither  does  she  spin,  and  whose 
little  hands  are  too  delicate  to  knead  a biscuit. 
Mothers,  depend  upon  it,  jmur  daughters,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  intelligent  people,  rightly  edu- 
cated, are  held  in  higher  estimation  than  those 
w’ho  sneer  at  honest  industry ; teach  them  nev- 
er to  feel  themselv'es  degraded  by  domestic  du- 
ties. Teach  them  to  stand  to  their  post  when 
they  see  a perso  i approaching  the  door,  and  not 
run  for  fear  of  being  caught  at  work.  Teach 
them  that  every  sensible  man  will  pity  a girl 
who  runs  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  labor,  and 
will  despise  her  extravagance,  if  she  should  be 
caught  at  the  wash  tub  in  a silk  dress.  If  you 
have  female  domestics,  instead  of  treating  them 
with  neglect  and  indifference,  be  to  them  for  the 
time  being,  a friend  and  mother — treat  them 
with  kindi.ess  and  resfiect,  and  if  occasion 
should  require,  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
them.  Teach  them  that  their  toil  is  not  servile 
but  meritorious — do  this  and  you  wull  seldom 
want  help. 

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

USE  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  FOOD  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

To  understand  the  process  of  nature  by  w'hich 
certain  elements  of  earth,  air  and  water  are 
transformed  into  living  plants,  and  the  best  meth- 
od of  preparing  these  elements  so  as  to  produce 
the  largest  crops  at  the  least  expense,  are  objects 
worthy  of  the  careful  and  profound  study  of  ev- 
ery cultivator  pf  the  soil. 

If  we  take  lOD  pounds  of  ripe  hay,  oats, 
wheat  or  corn,  including  the  roots,  stems  and 
seed,  and  burn  them  carefully  in  the  open  air, 
we  shall  have  only  about  3 per  cent  of  alkaline 
earths  left,  most  of  which  can  be  dissolved  in 
water.  If  we  burn  a pound  of  candles,  or  a 
pound  ol  oil,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the 
whole  of  these  substances  (which  are  truly  “ the 
fat  of  the  land”)  will  be  transformed  into  invisi- 
ble air  and  vapor.  The  atmosphere  and  water 
are  nature’s  great  storehouse  for  preserving  an 


exhaustless  supply  of  vegetable  food.  res- 
piration, fernienlolion  and  rotting,  all  c;ganic 
siruciuies  are  transformed  into  gases  ana  .solu- 
ble salts.  It  is  from  the  lime  dissolyeu  m the 
ocean  that  the  oyster  elaborates  its  shell,  arid  the 
coral  insect  rears  its  massive  mountains  < i co- 
ral rock.  It  IS  nrainly  from  the  phosj  h:  le  of 
lime  held  in  solution  in  its  mother’s  milk,  taken 
from  her  food,  that  the  sucking  calf  elaborates 
its  solid  bones.  Without  lime  to  be  dissolved 
in  her  gasiic  juices,  and  taken  into  her  circulat- 
ing blood,  the  hen  can  make  no  solid  siidl  to 
her  egg  The  unnuised  infants  in  the  great 
cities  ol  London  and  Paris,  brought  up  wn.iout 
milk,  ana  led  on  arrow-root  and  other  f . that 
contains  }illle  or  no  lime,  have  solt,  carvlagi- 
nous,  rickety  bones,  simply  because  neither 
animals  nor  plants  can  make  somerAz74g  . rom 
nuUiing. 

As  a general  rule  it  is  strictly  true,  ana  more- 
over it  IS  a iruth  of  great  [ radical  impor  i.  nee, 
hat  a ieeble,  diseased  steqi  in  wheat,  irabie  to 
rust,  &e.,  and  a shrunken  berry,  are  owj/igto 
•some  removable  defect  in  the  food  of  tire  j.iant. 
Bo  different  are  the  essential  eleiuen’-  the 
seed  of  dijs  plant  liotn  those  of  its  sirav. . that 
it  is  practicable  to  raise  wheat  ihatui:,  jield 
twice  as  muchgiain  in  weight  as  ther  e i '.eight 
ot  straw,  taking  it  liom  the  root.  Ti-  it  is 
also  practicable  to  grow  wheat  whicJi  \v.  : give 
flve  limes  as  much  straw  as  grain,  inosi . . oiers 
know  by  sad  experience. 

On  page  254  ol  Transactions  of  ifn  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Ibad,  Gen. 
Hai'mon,  of  Vv  heatland,  states,  that  ■•Itr  i803. 
Petti n Shefler,  Esq.,  ot  this  town,  liar.  t.'-mU  40 
acres  of  wlieat  grown  on  the  Genesee  llo  , that 
produced  b2i  bushels  per  acre.”  M n ■ ele- 
ments did  nature  provide,  and  where  i she 
gel  them,  for  the  growth  of  such  a cio;  ''  Man- 
ifestly they  caijie  Horn  the  inineial  anu  i egeta- 
ble  matter  washed  down  from  the  liiyibands 
above.  These  elements  are  just  as  a.  . lUant 
now  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  ■ lion. 
Having  found  out,  within  the  last  4'  _ ears, 
since  Mr.  Shefler  harvested  his  farm  crop, 
what  these  vegetable  elements  are,  an  . -w  to 
combine  them  under  more  favorable  • mge- 
ments  for  the  production  oi'  cultivo a < lanis 
than  nature  has  anywhere  done,  men  o.  -crence 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  above  lai.ge  ;,.duct. 
From  nature’s  crab-apple,  that  weighs  to.'.'  than 
an  ounce,  science  has  at  krst  grown  irui  weigh- 
ing twenty  limes  as  much,  or  20(10  pm  cent, 
more  than  the  original ! 

By  the  u.se  of  charcoal  and  lime,  a Mr.  Pell, 
of  Go.shen,  in  this  State,  has  harvested  tliis  sea- 
son at  the  rate  of  78  bushels  24  quarts  ol  wheat 
per  acre.  The  ground  was  accurately  measur- 
ed by  a surveyor’s  chain,  and  the  grain  a sealed 
half-bushel,  and  the  statements  are  all  sworn  to 
by  two  reputable  men.  I notice  this  triumph  of 
science  with  the  more  pleasure,  from  the  fact 
that  I have  long  and  zealously  urged  the  u.se  of 
these  abundant  elements  upon  the  attention  ol 
the  readers  of  the  papers  for  which  I have 
written. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I first  be- 
gan to  use  pulverized  charcoal  to  absorb  the 
gases  given  off  by  decomposing  vegetable  .and 
animal  matter,  urine,  and  tne  like,  to  be  applied 
to  garden  and  field  crops.  Its  value  in  correct- 
ing the  taint  in  meat,  and  purifying  rain-water 
in  filtering  cisterns,  led  me  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  just  the  thing  to  absorb  the  food  of 
plants  from  the  atmosphere,  into  which  so  much 
passes,  and  hold  it  about  their  roots  in  a condi- 
tion that  neither  dew,rain,  snow,  fr  jst,  nor  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  would  injure  it  or  take  it  away. 
To  labor  hard  to  save  and  draw  out  manure  on 
to  one’s  fields,  and  then  lose  6Q  or  80  per  cent  of 
this  vegetable  food  by  its  solution  in  water,  and 
washing  away  to  form  something  like  the  Ge- 
nesee flats  in  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  I never 
regarded  as  very  good  economy— -which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  soul  of  good  husbandry. 

A pint  of  human  urine  contains  ammonia 
enough  to  make,  with  the  other  necessary  ele- 
ments, 60  pounds  ol  good  wheat.  Charcoal 
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will  absorb  this  liquid,  and  render  it  quite  inof- 
fensive to  the  olfactories  of  the  nose.  The  di- 
rect application  ot  urine  to  the  soil,  alter  the 
German  practice,  is  bad  economy,  unless  the 
soil  contain  a large  portion  of  humus,  or  vege- 
table mold,  for  its  tenacious  retention.  It  is  a 
better  plan  to  have  a reservoir  filled  with  pound- 
ed ciiarcoal  under  the  stable  floor,  oi  near  to 
the  stable,  into  which  the  liquid  excretions  of 
all  animals  should  be  conducted  like  cider  from 
the  press.  When  nearly  or  quite  saturated  with 
urine,  this  coal  will  be  manure  of  extraordinary 
power  and  durability — for  nothing  in  the  soil, 
but  the  roots  ol  growing  plants,  will  be  likely 
to  extract  a particle  of  this  vegetable  food. 

Alter  wheat,  corn,  or  grass  has  taken  up  all 
this  nourishment,  the  coal  (unlike  'ime,  which 
has  parted  with  its  carbon’c  acid  in  the  same 
way)  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  remains,  as  in  a 
filtering  cistern,  to  absorb  and  hold,  for  ihe  ben- 
efit of  the  growing  plant,  more  vegetable  food 
from  every  rain  that  tails  to  the  earth.  For  be 
it  remembered,  that  dew,  rain  and  snow — the 
poo  • man’s  manure,  bring  back  to  the  earth  all 
the  gaseous  elements  given  off  by  all  the  fires, 
respiration,  and  other  decomposition  of  solid 
and  liquid  matter. 

For  the  same  reason,  coal  should  be  largely 
used  in  the  formation  of  compost  heaps.  And 
where  the  farmer  has  straw  which  he  can  use 
to  make  beds  for  his  horses  and  cattle  in  the  sta- 
ble, this,  with  a quantity  of  coal  pounded  with 
a flail,  can  be  spread  ujTOn  the  stable  floor,  to 
absorb  all  liquid  excretions.  All  these  excre- 
mentious  subsiances  should  be  kept  under  shel- 
ter. Wood  ashes,  lime  and  muck,  or  vegetable 
mold,  are  valuable  ingredients  in  all  compost 
heaps.  The  coal  stratum  should  be  place  1 be- 
tween the  lime  and  the  manure,  and  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  turf  or  more  coal. 

The  analysis  of  soils  abounding  in  fragments 
ot  limestone  rocks  shows  a marked  deficiency 
of  this  important  element  in  their  composition. 
The  reason  of  this  perhaps  unexpected  defi- 
ciency I will  now  explain: 

Disintegratedlimestone  is  decomposed  by  the 
vital  action  of  plants,  and  its  carbonic  acid  is 
taken  up  by  their  roots.  It  will  then  combine 
with  more  of  this  gas  which  abounds  in  the  air 
and  soil,  and  will  again  give  it  out  to  growing 
vegetables.  It  is  in  this  way  that  plaster  (sul- 
phate ot  lime)  after  it  has  parted  with  its  oil  of 
vitriol,  often  produces  such  wcndertul  effects, 
although  the  amount  applied  is  less  than  one 
forty  thousandth  part  of  the  soil  from  which 
plants  d aw  their  nourishmenr.  The  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  as  I understand  the  matter, 
I will  not  stop  to  elucidate.  But  I wish  to  fix 
public  attention  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
when  lime  in  the  soil  has  parieu  with  its  acid, 
whether  sulphuric  or  caibonic,  and  especiallv 
the  latter,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  r^ery 
liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  rains,  &c. 
All  water  that  has  passed  through  a soil  pos- 
sessing sufficient  lime  to  be  good  wheat  land,  is 
hard,  or  holds  lime  in  solqtion  ot  which  it  has 
robbed  the  soil.  The  same  is  true,  in  a less  de- 
gree, with  regard  to  leaching  of  the  soil,  and  its 
loss  of  allumina,  potash  and  soda.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  without  allowing  any  ve- 
getables to  grow  upon  it,  would  exhaust  its  fer- 
tility very  rapidly. 

The  remedy  for  this  is,  to  cultivate  less  land 
in  grain  crops,  and  cultivate  it  far  better;  to  re- 
move all  excess  of  water  by  draining  ; to  plow 
deep,  and  turn  up  to  the  sun  virgin  earth  from 
below,  and  apply  thereon  manure,  coal,  lime, 
ashes  and  salt.  Instead  of  applying  large  quan- 
tities of  quick  lime  at  distant  periods,  it  is  far 
better  to  apply  a less  quantity  and  often,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  that  occurs  from  its  being  dissolv- 
ed in  water,  and  carried  with  it  into  rivers  and 
the  ocean. 

Leached  ashes  are  valuable  when  applied  to 
gr  iss  lands  ; and  are  far  from  being  worthless 
on  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley— all  of  which 
need  their  silicate  of  potash,  to  give  them  a 
good,  firm  stem.  Grass  and  wheat  know  as 
well  how  to  convey  the  apparently  insoluble  ele- 


ments in  leached  ashes  up  into  their  organic 
structure,  as  did  the  trees  from  which  these  ash- 
es were  obtained.  D.  L. 

Buffalo.  Dec.  17,  1843. 


GARDENING. 

The  season  being  at  hand  for  gardening,  we 
consider  it  our  privilege  as  journalists  to  sug- 
gest a lew  things  in  refbrence  to  the  importance 
ol  Te  science  as  well  as  instruction  on  the  first 
and  most  important  operations. 

The  history  of  gardening  is  most  interesting 
in  all  its  details,  and  for  information  on  this 
subject  we  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention 
Loudon’s  Encyclopedia,  as  containing  more 
valuable  information  than  all  other  works  we 
have  examined.  In  point  of  profit,  no  labor 
gives  a better  reward  than  that  performed  in  die 
garden.  Near  large  cities,  extensive  and  in- 
dustrious c immunities  make  handsome  sup- 
ports from  ihe  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

No  famdy,  scaicely,  sufficiently  appreciates 
the  every  day  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries,  of  the  garden.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
may  give  at  least  half  a support  to  a family, 
and  when  it  is  considered  they  constitute  the 
most  healthful  and  agreeable  diet,  they  become 
much  more  valuable.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  science  of  gardening  is  an  intellec- 
tual employment  of  the  higher  order.  Botany, 
geology,  chemistry,  vegetable  physiology  and 
entimology  are  intimately  connected  with  its 
practices. 

Again,  none  but  tho.se  who  cultivate  the  gar- 
den can  estimate  the  pleasure  accruing  to  those 
who  spend  a portion  of  their  time  in  its  opera- 
tions Them  is  not  a seed,  sprout,  leaf,  bud, 
flower,  or  particle  of  fruit  that  does  not  afford 
pleasure  in  an  eminent  degree.  No  marvel, 
indeed,  our  Heavenly  Father  should  have  se- 
lected a garden  for  the  residepce  of  the  first 
happy  pair,  and  no  wonder  the  most  scientific 
of  both  sexes,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
are  charmed  and  delighted  with  the  garden. — 
We  will,  however,  not  enlarge  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

The  operations  of  the  garden  shall  next  have 
our  attention. 

1.  The  matter  first  to  be  studied  is  the  loca- 
tion and  character  of  the  soil.  For  early  vege- 
tables it  is  preferable  to  have  a southern  expo- 
sure. The  morning  sun  brings  forward  plants 
much  faster  than  the  evening  rays,  and  there- 
fore, \.'hen  practicable,  the  land  should  incline 
to  the  southeast.  For  late  roots,  gooseberiies 
and  currants,  a noithern  protection  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  a mid-summer  sun  becomes 
necessary.  The  soil  is  of  much  moment. — 
Frequently  there  is  a superabundance  of  clay. 
When  tnis  is  the  case,  no  application  is  better 
than  sand,  Pulv'erized  charcoal  is  excellent  on 
clay,  (I  have  tried  it.)  When  sand  snpera- 
bounds,  clay  may  be  put  on  advantageously. — 
But  for  an  unproductive  soil,  well  rotted  stable 
manure  may  be  indispensable.  Fresh  mold 
from  the  woods  has  advantages  over  ail  other 
application.s.  It  is  freer  from  insects,  and  inju- 
rious seeds  of  weeds  and  grass,  than  stable  ma- 
nure, and  has  no  tendency  to  fire  the  plants. 

The  most  important  point  in  a country  gar- 
den, is  to  obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure. 
In  towns  it  is  not  so,  and  not  unfrequently  there 
is  so  much  put  upon  gardens  that  neither  vege- 
tables or  flowers  are  good.  There  is  little  fear 
though  to  be  anticipated  on  this  score  in  our 
country  gardens.  To  get  enough  vegetable 
mold  is  the  important  matter.  This  will  cor- 
rect most  evils  of  a soil. 

2.  No  time,  should  be  lost  ia  spading  the 
ground,  and  having  it  made  ready  for  sowing. 
In  our  judgment,  the  more  the  soil  is  exposed 
to  the  frosts  the  easier  it  will  be  of  cultivation, 
and  the  more  abundant  the  crops.  We  think  it 
no  economy  to  plough  a garden.  Potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  &c.,  may  be  cultivated  as  field 
crops,  and  then  ploughing  is  preferable;  but  in 
the  garden  the  spade,  hoe,  fork  and  rake,  should 
be  the  chief  implements.  Land  can  be  put  in 
better  state  by  one  spading,  than  lour  plough- 


ings,  and  when  the  plough  is  the  reliance,  we 
generally  find  it  inconvenient  to  use  it  after  the 
seed  are  sown,  and  the  consequence  is,  too  of- 
ten, the  w.-'eds  take  entire  possession.  But 
whatever  instruments  are  used,  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a considerable  depth, 
and  always  kept  friable  and  free  Irom  weeds, 
which  drink  up  the  soul  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  first  preparations  should  be  for  early 
peas,  radishes,  lettuce  ai  d potatoes.  The  soil 
for  peas  should  not  be  very  rich  in  stable  ma- 
nure. One-tbird  of  sand  and  two-thirds  ol  vege- 
table mold  answer  admirably.  We  call  atten- 
tion also  to  another  item  in  the  cultivation  of 
peas,  whicli  is  not  generally  regarded.  Com- 
monly, the  drill  is  too  deep  and  narrow  for  early 
peas.  Raise  ihe  soil  about  four  inches,  and 
open  a trench  at  least  six  inches  broad,  and  scat- 
ter the  seeds  pleniifully  over  the  whole.  By  this 
mode,  the  sun  will  have  the  greater  effect;  the 
rows  wdll  be  broader;  the  stocks  will  mutually 
a.ssist  each  other;  fewer  sticks  will  be  required 
for  support;  and  the  crop  will  be  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  in  the  ordinary  plan.  Early 
peas  may  be  protected  by  planks  or  broad  rails 
during  freezes,  and  the  sun  should  exert  all  his 
influence  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

For  radishes  and  lettuce,  when  not  protected 
by  gla.ss,  open  beds  should  be  made.  Their 
construction  is  simple  and  cheap.  Mark  off  a 
bed  the  size  wanted,  take  out  from  six  to  ten  in- 
ches of  the  surface,  and  fill  it  two-thirds  full  of 
unrotted  stable  manure,  old  tan,  or  fresh  leaves. 
Some  eiglit  or  ten  days  afterwards,  put  on  about 
six  inches  of  good  garden  mold,  rake  it  to  a 
level,  and  the  sowing  mav  commence  the  first 
open  day.  If  cheap  frames  were  put  around 
such  beds,  and  they  could  be  covered  with  plank 
in  bad  weather,  the  plants  would  come  forward 
a little  sooner. 

Cabbage  seed  might  be  sown  in  the  same 
manner  for  early  crops.  But  in  all  these  opera- 
tions, judgment,  and  many  circumstances  de- 
pendant upon  the  season,  must  of  neces.sity  have 
a contrary  influence. 

Nashv'lle  Agriculturist, 
EXPLANA'llON  OF  TERMS. 

(Conliiiued  from  page  191,  Vol.  1 ) 

24.  Rolat  'um  of  Crops — is  a course  of  different 
crops,  in  succession,  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  for  a certain  number  of  years,  after 
which  the  course  is  renewed  and  goes  round 
again  in  the  same  order. 

There  is  a difference  between  a course  of  crops 
and  a rotalion  of  crops.  Thus,  if  a piece  of 
ground  in  sward  be  broken  np  and  planted  with 
Indian,  corn  ihe  first  year ; the  second  year  with 
potatoes;  the  third  year  sowed  with  oats  and 
grass  seed  ; and  mow'ed  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  years — this  makes  a course  of  crops. — If, 
then,  the  seventh  year,  it  be  again  broken  up, 
planted  as  before,  and  the  same  course  of  crop- 
ping pursued,  it  becomes  a rotation  of  crops. 

25.  Soiling — is  the  feeding  of  cattle,  either  in 
the  barn  or  yard,  through  the  sqmmer,  with  nety 
mown  grass  or  roots., 

26.  Live  Hedge — is  a fence  formed  of  living 
plants,  usually  the  yvhite  thorn,  planted  closely 
in  rows,  which,  being  tripimed  annually  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  in  a few  years  grow  into  a 
living,  permanent  fence,  capable  ofstoppingef- 
fectually  every  kind  of  domestic  animal. 

Most  of  the  common  farm  fences  in  England 
are  of  this  kind. 

27.  Quicks — a name  commonly  giyen  to  the 
young  plants  of  the  white  thorn  used  in  planting 
hedges. 

28.  Layeis — are  the  tender  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs  bent  down  and  buried  in  the  earth, 
leaving  the  tops  out,  in  which  situation  they  are 
fastened  with  hooks  to  prevent  their  rising. 

"The  part  in  the  earth  sends  out  roots,  after 
which  it  is  separated  from  thy  parent  tree,  and 
transplanted,  in  the  same  manner  as  trees  rais- 
ed from  the  seed. 

29.  Cuttings  or  Slips — are  small  portions  of 
the  twigs,  branches  or  roots  of  trees  or  plants, 
cut  off  with  a knife,  or  slipped  ofiT  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  lor  the  purpose  of  setting  or  planting 
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in  the  earth,  with  a view  of  producing  new 
plants  or  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

30.  Sels— are  young  plants  taken  from  the 
seed  bed  to  be  set  or  planted  out. 

Cabbage  and  various  other  plants  are  usually 
propagated  in  this  way,  being  firstsown  in  beds, 
from  which  the  plants  are  taken  up  and  set  out 
in  fields  or  gardens. 

31.  FaZZruy— signifies  land  in  a state  of  rest, 
not  being  planted  or  sown  for  a season,  but  re- 
peatedly ploughed  and  harrowed,  for_  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  it  of  weeds,  and  of  dividing  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  more  perfectly. 

Such  is  sometimes  caWed  a naked  fallow,  be- 
cause the  land  carries  no  crop. 

3:^.  A Green  Fallouj—\s  that  where  the  land 
has  been  rendered  mellow  and  clean  from  weeds, 
by  means  of  some  kind  oi green  crop,  such  as 
turneps,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  cultivated  by  the 
horse-plough  and  hoe. 

The  crop  so  cultivated  and  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, is  called  a falloio  crop.  In  this  mode  of  _lal- 
lowinst,  no  time  is  lost  by  the  land  being  left  idle 
or  in  an'  unproductive  state.  Fallowing  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  season  of  the 
j^ear  in  which  the'  business  is  either  principally 
or  wholly  accomplisherl;  hence  we  have  sum- 
mer, winter  and  spring  fallows. 

33.  Winter  Falloioing—is  onlj  breaking  up 
the  land,  or  ploughing  it  in  tne  fall,  and  leaving 
it  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  cf  winter. 

31.  Dibole— is  a tool  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, for  making  holes  in  the  ground,  at  equal 
distances,  in  which  certain  seeds  are  sometimes 
planted. 

Seeds  planted  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  dib- 
bled in.  It  is  used  also  in  transplanting.  The 
handle  of  an  old  spade  or  shovel,  sharpened  at 
the  lower  end,  may  answer  very  well  for  this 
purpose. 

35.  Tdler— is  a term  used  to  signify  the 
branching  out  of  a single  grain,  as  of  rye,  oats, 
or  wheat,  into  several  stalks. 

Vvhere  the  individual  kernels  of  any  grain 
throw  up  many  stalks,  it  is  said  lo  tiller  well. 
Each  shoot  thrown  out  in  tillering  may  be  re- 
moved and  treated  as  a distinct  plane.  A re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  related  in,  the  fifty- 
eighth  volume  of  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Of  some  wheat  sown  in  June,  one  of  the  plants 
was  taken  up  in  August  and  separated  into  18 
parts,  and  replanted-:  those  plants  were  again 
taken  up,  and  divided  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  planted  out  separately  to 
stand  the  winter,  v/hich  division  produced  si.x;- 
tv'-seven  plants,  Tliey  were  again  taken  up  in 
March  and  April,  and  produced  five  hundred 
plants,  from  which  grew  twenty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  nine  heads,  yielding  three 
pecks  and  three  quarters  of  wheat,  all  produced 
from  one  single  grain. 

3G.  Ley— a term  used  in  agriculture,  to  signi- 
fy land  ill  the  state  of  sward  or  grass. 

We  frequently  read  of  u'heat  being  sown  on 
a clover  ley ; by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
land  in  clover,  directly  after  mowing,  being 
turned  up,  and  sown  with  wheat  on  the  back  of 
the  furrows. 

37.  Aleadoio— grass  land  for  mowing. 

In  this  country,  the  word  is  seldom  used  to 
signify  upland  mowing,  but  that  which  is  low 
and  moist,  and  seldom  or  never  ploughed.^  In 
other  countries,  and  by  some  writers  on  agricul- 
ture in  this  country,  it  is  the  name  given  to  all 
mowing  grounds. 

38.  Effluvia—  are  those  small  particles  flow- 
ing out  of  any  substance,  which  produce  in  us 
the  sensation  of  smell. 

Thus,  most  flowers  send  forth  effluvia;  and 
substances  in  a state  of  putrefaction  send  forth 
effluvia  of  a very  different  nature. 

39.  Chemistry — is  the  science  which  enables 
us  to  discover  the  nature  and  the  properties  of 
all  natural  bodies. 

40.  A simple  substance — is  one  which  cannot 

be  decomposed,  or  which  is  not  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  substances ; such  as  iron, 
sulphur,  &c.  ' 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a celebrated  chemist  in 


England,  reckoned  forty-seven  known  simple 
substances  in  nature. 

41.  A Compound  Substance — is  one  w'hich 
may  be  decomposed;  or  which  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  other  substances  of 
different  natures. 

Thus,  gun-powder  is  a compound  substance, 
being  composed  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  salt- 
petre ; and  these  substances,  or  those  which 
united  together,  produce  a compound  substance, 
are  called  its  constituent  or  component  parts. 

42.  The  Elements  of  Matter — are  the  simple 
substances  into  which  all  surrounding  objects 
are  capable  of  being  reduced. 

All  the  substances  about  which  agriculture  is 
employed  are  compounds;  that  is,  they  consist 
of  elements  into  which  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing resolved.  Of  this,  no  farmer  should  be  ig- 
norant; and  he  ought  to  attain  at  least  to  so 
much  chemistry  as  to  know  the  nature,  the  pro- 
perties, and  the  combinations  of  those  elements, 
("the  number  of  which  is  very  small,)  which  are 
continually  working  such  wonders  before  his 
eyes. 

43.  Analysis — is  the  resolution  or  separating 
of  a compound  substance  into  its  elements,  or 
constituent  parts. 

44.  Caloric — is  the  name  which  modern  chem- 
ists have  given  to  fire  ; or  rather,  it  is  that  ex- 
tremely subtile  fluid  which  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat. 

The  sun  is  the  grand  source  of  caloric,  it  is 
afforded  also  from  combustion,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  Thus,  take  a small  phial  about 
half  full  of  water,  grasp  it  gently  with  one  hand, 
and  from  another  phial  pour  a little  sulphuric 
acid,  or  oil  of  vitrol  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
veiy  gradually  into  the  water.  The  phial  will 
become  hat,  which  is  in  consequence  of  the  calo- 
ric disengaged  from  the  mixture. 

This  ^ubtile  rnalter  pervades  the  pores  of  all 
known  sub-stances,  most  of  which  are  capable  of 
existing  in  three  different  states — the  solid,  the 
fluid,  and  the  serial  form  or  gaseous  state  ; and 
these  three  different  states  depend  on  the  quanti- 
ty of  caloric  which  may  be  present  in  any  sub- 
stance, at  any  one  time.  The  first  of  these,  term- 
ed the  solid  stoJe,  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  caloric ; such  is  water  in  the 
state  of  ice ; when  the  quantity  of  caloric  or  mat- 
ter of  heat  is  increa.sed  to  a certain  degree,  the 
body  passes  into  the  second  or  fluid  stale.  Such 
is  ice  or  lead  when  melted  ; and  by  still  further 
increasing  the  quantity  of  caloric  or  heat,  it  rises 
into  vapor,  called  the  ceriform  or  gaseous  state, 
or  simply  ga^ . 

“ Almost  all  natural  bodies  are  susceptible  of 
existing  from  the  mere  expansive  energy  of  cal- 
oric in  these  three  states;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence among  them  is,  that  some  require  less  and 
others  a greater  proportion  of  caloric  to  induce 
these  changes.  Water,  which  usually  exists  in 
our  atmosphere  as  a fluid,  can  fluctuate  b}'  a ve- 
ry slight  alteration  of  the  thermometer,  either  in- 
to solid  ice,  or  into  serilorm  vapor.  All  the  met- 
als exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.  If  solid,  they 
melt  by  the  application  of  fire  into  a fluid  mass; 
and  if  that  be  carried  to  a given  pitch  of  inten- 
sity, they  fly  off  in  fumes  and  assume  the  ga- 
seous state.  The  solid  earth  is  not  exempt  from 
the  dominion  of  this  universal  law.  Flint  and 
sand,  when  put  into  the  furnace,  dissolve  into 
liquid  glass  ; and  if  exposed  ta  a still  more 
powerful  heat,  they  are  dissipated  in  vapor  and 
assume  new  serial  forms.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
remembered,  as  an  established  principle  in 
chemistry,  that  when  different  portions  of  caloric 
enter  into  combination  with  bodies,  they  pass, 
according  to  the  quantity,  into  the  respective 
states  of  solidity,  fluidity,  or  aeriform  vapor  d’ 

45.  Gas — is  any  substance  converted  to  vapor 
by  the  action  of  caloric. 

In  other  words,  it  is  any  substance  dissolved 
in  caloric  ; or,  it  is  any  substance  reduced  lo  the 
aeriform  state  by  the  action  of  caloric.  By  the 
ceriform  state,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  meant 
astate  similar  to  that  of  air,  which  is  neither  tan- 
gible or  visible;  that  is,  it  can  neither  be  handled 
with  the  hands,  nor  seen  with  the  eyes. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  the  hard  si^'-  mnces 
from  which  -we  receive  so  many  kno'  and 
bruise.s,  should  in  any  way  be  conver  - into 
such  a state.  Yet  something  of  this  i^  ■ ; n ev- 
ery day.  A log,  which  it  would  requi  e two 
men  to  lift,  on  being  burnt,  is  all  cun'  eited  into 
gas,  except  a residuum  of  ashes  so  small  as  to 
be  collected  into  a measure  and  carri,,.  by  a 
child.  So  in  the  putrefaction  of  an  aniin.  1,  the 
solid  substance  lelt  is  little  more  than  s‘  nkient 
to  color  the  ground;  the  sest,  except  so:.,  fluid 
parts  which  may  have  sunk  into  the  soil,  is  all 
converted  into  gas. 

46.  Alkalies — are  substances  of  an  acrid, 
burning  taste. — Their  most  distinguishing  pro- 
perties are 

1st.  They  change  the  blue  juices  of  vegeta- 
bles, as  of  violets,  or  red  cabbage,  to  green. ' ' 

2d.  They  render  oils  missible  with  water,  thus 
lorming  soap. 

3d.  'f'hey  combine  with  acids,  there' - lorm- 
ing various  kinds  of  salts. 

There  are  only  three  alkalies.  Isi,  Potash, 
or  the  Vegetable  Alkali.  2d,  Ammonia,  or  the 
Volatile  Alkali.  The  two  first  are  also  called 
Fixed  Alkalies;  the  latter,  or  Aun  nia,  is 
called  the  Volatile  Alkali,  because  it  exi.'is  as  a 
gas,  and  is  that  sub.stance  which,  on  oj.i  ning,  a 
smelling  bottle  so  effectually  searches  the  nose 
and  head. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Inconnexi  ni  with 
the  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  on  the 
last  page,  we  desire  to  invite  the  reader’.^  atten- 
tion to  the  following  remarks  of  the  editors  of 
the  Tennessee  Agricultu''ist,  showing  the  value 
of  this  vegetable.  Among  our  exchanges,  w'e 
have  seen  numerous  references  to  the  Artichoke, 
all  of  which  concur  in  recommending  it  as  very 
valuable  ; but  we  deem  the  annexed  views  quite 
sufficient  to  induce  the  planters  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina  to  make  an  experiment  in  raising 
them. 

JERUSALEM  AFcTICHOKE— (AefeantAiis  Tat.erosus  ) 

From  the  fact  that  many  enquiries  have  been 
made  of  late,  in  relation  to  this  very  remarkable 
and  u-seful  plant,  I am  disposed  to  speak  a few 
things  of  its  culture  and  uses.  The  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  is  a native  of  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  and  of  course  was  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, till  after  the  discoveries  in  this  country  by 
Columbus  and  his  coadjutors.  Since  that  lime 
it  has  been  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  reports  of  its  profits  have  considerably  va- 
ried in  that,  as  well  as  this  country.  In  the  old 
world,,  some  have  cultivated  it  to  afford  shade 
to  the  game;  others  have  converted  the  stocks 
and  leaves  into  fodder  for  ca'tle,  and  others 
again,  have  encouraged  its  growth  for  the  tub- 
ers alone.  In  this  country,  there  are  two  im- 
portant objects  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  raising 
Artichokes:  1st.  The  improvement  of  land; 
2dlyL  The  use  of  the  tubers.  However,  the  first 
matter  is  the  cultivation,  and  I begin  with 

1.  Soik  Almrst^  any  kind  ofland  w;iil  pro- 
duce Artichok;es,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
will  grow  in  the  shade,  that  is, under  trees,  or  in 
fence  corners,  very  well  indeed.  Land,  howev- 
er, with  a tolerably  good  sandy  mold,  will  give 
the  most  abundant  crop.  Low,  wet  soils,  and 
very  tenacious  clay,  are  not  so  suitable. 

2.  Preparation  of  Land.  The  ground  should 
be  broken  as  for  corn,  that  is  to  say,  one  good, 
deep  ploughing,  and  a thorough  harrowing,  will 
answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

3.  Laying  out.  Rows  laid  off" four  feet  each 
way  with  a bull’s  tongue  or  shovel  plough,  in 
most  soils,  will  be  the  proper  distance 

4.  Quantity  of  Seed.  From  four  to  five  bush- 
els will  be  required  to  the  acre,  and  unless  the 
long  roots  are  broken  to  pieces  of  three  or  four 
joints,  or  eyes  each,  this  quantity  will  not  be 
enough. 

«-5.  Manner  of  Planting,  Drop  one  root  at 
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each  cross  of  the  plough,  and  cover  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches  with  a harrow,  hoe  or 
plough. 

6.  CiiVivulion.  So  soon  as  the  young  plants 
appear,  run  round  them,  with  a cultivator,  har- 
r6w  or  light  plough  to  destroy  the  young  weeds, 
and  loosen  the  earth.  Keen  the  ground  free  of 
weeds  and  open  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, till  the  plants  are  about  three  feet  high, 
when  they  should  be  laid  by,  by  tne  use  of  a cul- 
tivator; or,  in  the  absence  of  a cultivator,  and 
when  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  the  harrow 
should  pass  both  ways  to  leave  the  ground  loo.se 
and  the  surface  level.  Generally,  about  the 
same  cultivation  given  to  corn  will  answer  well 
for  Artichokes. 

7.  D igging.  This  is  the  most  troublesome 
job  in  the  management  of  this  crop;  and  if  the 
hoe  is  the  dependence,  the  labor  will  bo  very  te- 
dious. The  better  plan,  is  to  lay^  off  a land  as 
for  breaking  up  the  ground,  so  soon  as  the  frost 
has  killed  the  under  leaves  of  the  stocks.  The 
plough  should  run  from6  to|)  inches  deep,  and 
let  the  hands,  big  and  little,  pass  directly  after 
the  plough,  to  pick  up,  that  none  of  the  roots 
may  be  covered  by  the  next  furrow. 

8.  Yield.  The  produce  to  the  acre  is  various- 
ly estimated  from  500  to  1000  bushels,  and  it  is 
probable  the  turn  out  on  medium  land  would  be 
nearer  the  laOer  than  the  former. 

9.  Uses.  In  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  tubers  have  been  considered  quite  a 
delicacy  for  man,  and  without  doubt  they  make 
the  most  beautiful  pickles.  But  their  chief  im- 
portance, in  this  respect,  is  their  use  in  feeding 
hogs.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle oflNovemher,  the  hogs  may  be  turned  on  the 
Artichokes,  and  with  salt  always  in  troughs,  to 
which  they  can  have  access,  they  will  grow  and 
thrive  till  next  spring,  particularly,  if  the  ground 
is  n./t  too  hard  for  rooting.  1 have  not  experi- 
mented to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  hogs  to  the 
acre  of  good  Artichokes;  but  from  the  ob.serva- 
tionof  two  seasons,  I am  of  the  opinion  20  head 
will  do  well  on  an  acre  lor  four  months.  As 
some  have  complained  their  hogs  would  not 
foot  after  them,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  hogs, 
like  men,  know  not  much  before  learning,  that 
they  be  taught  to  root  after  them.  This  is  done 
by  calling  the  hogs  after  a plough  that  will 
throw  out  the  roots,  till  the  grunters  learn  their 
habitation,  which  will  require  but  a very  short 
lime. 

10.  Iniprooement  of  Land.  As  the  stocks 
grow  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the 
thick,  porous  foliage,  much  of  the  food  of  ihe 
plant  is  received  from  the  atmosphere,  and  there- 
by the  soil  is  not  so  heavily  taxed  as  by  other 
crops,  the  ground  is  protected  from  the  killing 
rays  of  the  sun  andthestock  and  leaves  falland 
rot  very  soon.  These  advantages,  with  the  ma- 
nure from  hogs,  afford  the  cheapest,  and  amongst 
the  richest  coats  in  my  knowledge.  It  is  my 
conviction,  (in  the  absence  of  long  experience,) 
that  Artichokes  in  summer,  and  Hogs  in  win- 
ter, will  enrich  our  poor  lands  cheaper  and 
much  better  than  upon  any  other  plan.  To  be 
sure,  a farmer  cannot  have  all  his  land  in  Arti- 
chokes, but  every  one  should  have  enough  to 
support  his  hogs  through  the  winter,  and  I ven- 
ture those  who  give  this  crop  a fair  trial,  will  re- 
luctantly abandon  it. 

11.  General  Remarks.  A few  farmers  of  my 
acquaintance  have  informed  me,  that  they  have 
succeeded  with  Corn  and  Artichokes  together, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  this  will  prove  a suc- 
cessful mode  of  cultivating  these  two  crops,  but 
on  the  system  of  “one  thing  at  a time,”  we 
would  prefer  each  crop  separately.  Some  have 
supposed  the  second  year’s  growth  on  the  same 
ground  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  first ; 
but  this  is  a mistake.  The  plants  grow  so  thick 
the  second  year,  that  not  more  than  half  a crop 
can  be  anticipated.  It  might  answer,  to  plough 
out  rows  and  cultivate  the  second  year ; but  the 
Ipractice  of  putting  Artichoke  lands  in  something 

esethe  second  year,  is  the  plan  1 must  prefer. 

Amongst  the  arguments  which  might  be  used 
in  favor  of  this  crop,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 


that  there  is  no  labor  of  digging,  but  for  seed; 
that  more  troublesome  weeds  and  grasses  are 
completely  smothered  out;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  youns' plants  the  second  year  are  more 
easily  subdued  than  almost  any  weeds  known. 
Take  Artichokes  all  in  all,  I think  them  worthy 
the  attention  of  ev'ery  farmer  who  wishes  to  en- 
rich his  lands,  or  raise  his  pork  with  a small 
outlay  of  grain. 


USE  OF  LIME. 

We  have  ever  been  among  the  mo.?t  zealous 
advocates  for  the  use  of  lime  ; but  in  all  our  ad- 
vice we  have  recommended  ra/ifttur  to  be  observ- 
ed in  its  application  ; and  that  before  using  it,  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  soil  is  or 
is  not  deficient  in  it.  We  hear  one  person  say 
that  it  had  acted  like  a charm  upon  his  land, 
while  another  will  tell  you,  that  he  used  it  with- 
out effect  upon  soil  of  precisely  the  same  texture 
where  its  good  effects  had  been  so  manifest. 
The  reason  oi  this  ifierence  in  effect,  might  be 
accounted  for  m one  of  the.se  ways:  1st.  That 
the  land  of  the  one  had  organic  remains  in  it, 
and  the  other  none.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
the  analysis  of  soils,  so  that  the  farmer  ma\  go 
to  work  intelligently.  That  lime  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  the  improvement  of 
soils,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  that  lime  alone 
will  make  a poor  soil  rich,  we  never  have  and 
never  will  believe.  The  food  of  plants  consists 
ofseveral  substances,  all  of  which  is  necessary 
to  be  present  in  the  soil,  before  its  fertility  can 
be  perfected — among  these  substances  we  hold 
lime  to  be  of  the  very  first  importance — but  we 
have  long  thought,  that  the  quantity  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  could  be  very  materially  decreased  be- 
low a hundred  bushels,  as  the  only  benefit  to  be 
derived  to  the  growing  vegetables  from  it,  is 
from  that  part  which  is  dissolved  by  the  rains, 
which  part  is  small  indeed,  in  any  ope  season. 
Why  then  make  a large ouilay  for  lime,  when  a 
small  one  would  answer  for  all  present  purposes. 
To  be  sure,  lime  also  performs  a mechanical  ope- 
ration, in  the  change  of  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  effect  may  be  desirable,  a 
larger  dose  of  lime  may  be  productive  of  bene- 
fit. But  w'hy  apply  109  bushels  of  lime,  per 
acre,  to  an  old  exhausted  field,  where  there  was 
nothing  lor  it  to  act  upon,  when  25  would  an- 
swer better?  Our  views' are,  that  before  land, 
which  may  have  been  completely  impoverished 
by  bad  culture,  can  be  materially  benefitted  by 
the  usi'  of  lime,  that  two  or  three  green  crops — 
say  of  buckwheat  or  rye — should  be  ploughed  in. 
Either  of  these  crops  may  be  grown  by  applying 
a bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  at  the  time  of-sow- 
ing.  If  this  course  of  improvement  were  pur- 
sued, there  would  not  be  so  many  croakings 
about  the  inefficacy  of  lime.  Lime,  to  act  effi- 
ciently, must  be  combined  with  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal manure — with  these,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  meliorating  powers,  but  we  do  most 
seriously  question  its  capacity,  alone,  of  mak- 
ing an  infertile  soil  a rich  one. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  oflime  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  acre,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion— .some  apply  100;  some  more  than  that, 
while  others  think  80,  60,  or  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  preferable,  and  then  there  are  those  who 
think  25  bushels  enough  ; and  we  confess  that 
we  are  among  those  who  think  favorably  of  the 
least  quantity  named,  unless  there  should  either 
be  a larger  quantity  of  organic  remains  in  the 
soil,  or  some  two,  three  and  four  green  crops  be 
first  ploughed  under.  We  reason  in  this  way. 
If  25  bushels  to  the  acre  is  more  lime  than  can 
be  dissolved  in  one  rotation,  why  should  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  use  of  the  money  which 
the  difference  between  25  and  100  bushels 
would  cost  % If  then,  for  present  purposes,  25 
bashels  will  answer  for  an  acre,  is  not  our  inter- 
est to  lime  four  acres  with  a hundred  bushels, 
instead  of  putting  that  quantity  on  a single  acre  ? 
The  outlay  in  money,  to  purchase  a hundred 
bushels  oflime,  deters  many  small  farmers  from 
using  it ; whereas  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that 
25  bushels  would  answer  as  well,  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  liming  of  their 


land  ; and  thus  would  the  improvement  of  our 
worn  out  soils  go  on  more  certainly  and  steadily 
-yfor  let  what  be  said,  that  may,  the  first  cost  of 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  bushels  to  the  here, 
is  a most  formidable  consideration,  where  a man 
has  from  100  to  400  acres  requiring  improve- 
ment. 

We  will  conclude  by  repeating  what  we  have 
before  said — that  we  believe,  in  all  cases  of  im- 
proving lands  much  exhausted  by  cultivation, 
that  lor  present  purposes — say  for  a rotation  of 
four  or  five  years— 25  bushels  ot  li.me,  besides 
costing  so  much  less,  would  be  better  than  100 
bushels  per  acre— that  it  would  be  better  tore- 
peat  25  bushels  per  acre  every  fouryears,  until 
100  bushels  had  been  applied,  than 'to  put  the 
latter  quantity  on  at  one  tin  e. 

American  Farmer. 


SOWING  INDL\N  CORN  BROADCAST. 

A correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
writing  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23d,  says: 
“Having  seen  sundry  interesting  communica- 
tions in  your  valuable  journal,  relative  to  the 
immense  yield  ofcorn  sown  broadcast,  I am  in- 
duced to  give  you  '■  my  experience,”  though  it 
is  the  result  of  an  experiment  on  a small  scale. 
In  the  spring  of ’42,  I prepared  two  squares  in 
my  garden,  each  20  feet  by  30,  and  sowed  them 
with  corn,  about  half  a gallon  to  each  square, 
though  this  is  too  much.  V/hen  about  waist 
high,  1 commenced  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots, 
and  feeding  it  green,  to  a fine  Durham  heifer  and 
some  pigs — the  latter  devouring  it  as  greedilv  as 
the  former. 

“ I pulled  up  and  re-sowed  these  squares  four 
times  during  the  season,  and  kept  the  animals 
infineorder,  without  anything  else  worth  nam- 
ing. This  year  I did  the  same  thing;  and  I am 
satisfied  nothing  will  produce  half  as  much  as 
corn  thus  planted  or  sown.  Every  time  I strip- 
ped a square,  it  was  forthwith  highly  manured, 
and  at  once  spaded  up  and  resown ; and  this  sea- 
son I had  corn  thigh  high  when  frost  came.  I 
generally  fed  the  corn  as  it  was  pulled  up,  but 
sometimes,  for  relish  or  change,  it  was  cut  up 
and  seasoned  with  meal  and  salt.” 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  OLD  FIELDS. 

As  there  are  doubtless  many  worn-out  old 
fields  that  have,  for  years,  produced  nothing 
but  poverty  grass,  we  should  like  for  some  en- 
terprising proprietors  of  such  to  make  an  effort 
to  bring  them  back  to  a state  of  fertility;  and 
would  suggest  that  by  sowing  a bushel  of  plas- 
ter, per  acre,  on  them  during  the  present  month, 
ploughing  them  up  as  soon  as  the  spring  crops 
are  in,  and  then  sowing  a bushel  ol  buckwheat 
to  the  acre,  and  ploughing  that  crop  in  as  soon 
as  it  gets  into,  blossom,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  soil  would  bear  a crop  of  rjm  without  any 
thing  else;  and  that,  wfith  the  addition  of  five 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  spread  evenly,  a very 
fair  crop  of  wheat  mightbe  grown  thereon,  with- 
out any  addition  of  other  manure:  and  we  have 
as  little  doubt,  that  clover  seed  might  be  sown 
the  ensuing  spring,  with  a good  prospect  ot  a 
fair  crop  ofgra.ss,  provided  the  plants  vrereplas- 
tered  as  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  was  cut.  We 
have  seen  a very  good  pasture  of  white  clover 
produced  by  ihe  application  of  plaster  en  such 
fields  as  we  have  described,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  manure,  by  simply  harrowing  the 
ground  after  the  plaster  had  been  sown  a few 
days,  the  precaution  having  been  taken,  in  sow- 
ing the  plaster,  to  select  a moist  day  to  do  it  in  ; 
and  xve  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with 
the  addition  of  a green  crop  ploughed  in,  a very 
fair  one  of  grain  might  be  grown.  The  cost  of 
such  an  experiment  as  we  have  suggested,  is 
comparatively  so  small,  that  we  hope  some  one 
will  test  it. 

American  Farmer. 


Turnip  Fly. — Lime  slightly  strewed  over 
turnips  (just  up)  before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground 
in  the  morning,  most  effectually  and  invariably 
preserves  the  crop  front  the  fly,  &c.  ^ 
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COl'TON  GROWING. 

The  following,  upon  tlie  subject  of  Uolton 
growing,  we  extract  Iroin  the  Concoidia  Intelli- 
gencer, it  being  from  the  pen  i)f  our  iriend  and 
correspondent,  Tho.s.  i^iiieck,  and  knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  subject,  we 
feel  we  cannot  aid  the  cause  ol  improvement 
better  than  b}'  givingcirculation  to  the  statement 
contained  in  the  article.  We  have  before  ex- 
pressed our  belief  in  Dr.  Cloud’s  system,  and 
we  consider  the  experiment  here  made  by  Mr. 
Affleck,  as  lully  carrying  out  the  views  of  that 
gentleman. 

II  we  could,  upon  our  hill  lands,  produce 
even  2,000  lbs.  per  acre,  by  adopting  a reasona- 
bly improving  system,  and  by  almost  any  extent 
cf  manuring,  w'ould  W'e  not  be  immensely  bene- 
fitted  7 How  many  planters,  cultivating  hill 
lands,  gather  over  700  lbs.  per  acre  7 Not 
many.  And  yet,  to  do  even  this,  requires  in- 
cessant hard  work  from  New  Year’s  day  until 
Christmas.  The  difference  between  ploughing, 
planting,  tending,  and  picking  over,  say  300 
acres,  and  100  is  very  great,  and  would  allow  ot 
much  labor  being  bestowed  in  making  and  ap- 
plying manure,  and  in  extra-deep  ploughing. 
Nor  need  1 descant  upon  thecomlort  and  advan- 
tage to  the  planter,  of  being  able  to  plant  and 
tend  as  much  groupd  w'ith  one  half  of  his  hands , 
as  the  xchole  of.  them  can  pick  clean  by  Christ- 
mas—leaving  him  the  other  hall  of  his  force  lor 
the  rest  of  the  work  neces.sary  on  a farm,  includ- 
ing, ol  course,  under  such  a system,  manure- 
making. 

How  it  would  astonish  the  farmers  in  my  na- 
tive country,  to  be  told,  that  at  this  late  day  of 
A.gricultural  improvement,  their  brethren  in 
every  part  of  America,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  travelled  and  enlightened  Southern  planters, 
it  required  a lengthy  argument  to  prove  to  them 
the  value  ol  deep  ploughing  and  abundant  ma- 
nuring ! 

Soon  alter  reading  Dr.  Cloud’s  communica- 
tion, last  spring,  I had  a piece  of  tolerably  good 
hill  land,  containing  three  acres,  three  rods  and 
thirty-five  poles,  cleared  oil  the  previous  year’s 
trash — some  200  bushels  ot  manure,  per  acre, 
added,  consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  cow^-pen, 
partly  decayed  cotton  seed,  and  so  on.  This  I 
scattered  broadcast;  then  threw  up  ridges,  which 
average,  from  centre  to  centre,  five  feet  four  in- 
ches; then  harrowed  down  by  running  a heavy- 
harrow  lengthwise  of  the  ridge.  Here  1 plant- 
ed some  very  superior  gul;-hill  seed,  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  Comptan,  Sen.,  near  Rodney. 
The  seed  I first  dampened  pretty  well  with 
brine,  and  then  rolled  in  dry  ashes— dropping 
some  ten  or  fifteen  seeds  at  about  ev'ery  26inch- 
e.s,  which  were  afterwards  thinned  out  to  a sin- 
gle plant. 

I am  not  certain  of  the  amount  of  labor  be- 
stowed upon  this  piece  of  ground — the  tending 
was  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
crop;  further  than  that,  my  overseer,  Mr.  Ven- 
triss,  has  repeatedly  said  to  me,  that  he  had  not 
one  half  the  trouble  with  the  grass  on  that  piece, 
that  he  had  with  any  other  part  of  the  planta- 
tion— “that  the  grass  did  not  trouble  him  there.” 
I rather  think  that  it  did  trouble  some  of  us  this 
year ! This  was,  of  course,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  deep  ploughing. 

Nowq  gentlemen,  from  the  (scant)  four  acres 
of  ground,  Mr.  Ventriss  assures  me  that  he  has 
already  picked,  7,325  lbs.  of  superior  seed  cot- 
ton ; and  that  there  is  yet  cotton  enough  open, 
and  to  open,  to  yield  over  2,000  lbs.  more.  I 
know  that  he  has  been  very  particular,  both  in 
picking  and  weighing,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  his  report  to  be  correct. 

Now  here  we  have,  on  a first  hurried  experi- 
ment, 9,325  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  from  (scant)  four 
of  ground;  or  allowing  1,330  lbs.  to  make  a 
bale,  (and  as  it  is  a very  fine  article,  I think  it  a 
fair  allowance.)  we  have  seven  bales  of  ginned 
cotton  ! 

I leave  it  to  yourselves  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions,  as  to  the  amountof  time,  labor  and 
manure,  that  one  could  very  easily  afford  to  be- 
stmo  upon  such  a small  tract  of  land,  to  produce 


such  a re.sulL ! It  required  at  least  12  acres  of 
the  same  land  immediately  adjoining,  treated, 
planted  and  tended  i.i  the  usual  way,  to  yield  as 
mud)  cotton  ; and  the  staple  is,  to  my  eye,  not 
nearly  as  good. 

Wes!ern  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MANURES. 

We  published  the  following  article  some 
weeks  ago,  but  having  been  called  on  by  several 
friends  for  copies  of  the  paper  containing  it, 
which  we  were  unabie  to  furnish,  we  conclud- 
ed to  re-publish  it,  ana  as  the  experiment  can  be 
made  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  we  hope 
they  will  give  it  a fair  trial  and  report  the  result 
for  publication. — Ed.  R.  Star. 

1.  Form  your  barn  yard  with  a gradual  de- 
scent to  one  side,  so  that  the  liquid  formed  by 
the  rains  will  flow  gently  to  that  side;  make  the 
bottom  as  hard  and  smooth  as  possible,  that 
there  may  be  little  or  no  waste  by  soaking  into 
the  earth.  Arrange  your  stables,  hog  pen,  &c., 
in  such  order,  as  to  throw  all  the  litter  and  ma- 
nuie  into  the  yard. 

2.  Sink  a vat  or  reservoir  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  yard,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
juice  ofthe  yard.  The  most  common  form  of 
the  vat  is  six  feet  width  by  three  feet  deep,  and 
twelve  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  yard,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  flowing 
from  it.  When  the  vat  is  more  than  twelve  in 
length,  it  will  be  best  to  divide  it  by  partitions 
into  two  or  three  parts,  so  that  if  at  any  time  you 
want  to  use  only  part  ofthe  liquor,  you  can  do 
so  without  any  inconvenience.  It  w'ill  be  fur- 
ther desirable  to  have  the  vat  so  connected  with 
the  yard,  that  when  once  full,  and  you  have 
commenced  your  manufacture,  if  additional 
rains  come  before  you  shall  have  completed 
your  heap,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  you 
can  prevent  the  liquid  so  formed  from  running 
into  your  vat,  either  by  keeping  it  back  in  the 
yard,  or  by  turning  it  another  direction. 

3.  In  this  vat  mi.x  the  following  ingredients  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  without  actual  measurement 
or  weight ; to  every  barrel  ofliquid  add  4 lbs.  of 
stone  lime  just  slacked,  4 lbs  wood  ashes  good 
quality  and  dry,  or  an  equivalent  ol  leached 
ashes,  or  1-4  lb.  of  salt,  or  its  equivalent  of 
brine;  2 ozs.  saltpetre  ; 20  lbs.  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  mud,  or  muck;  10  lbs.  of  excrements  from 
the  priv}',  or  20  lbs.  of  horse  manure.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly  with  the  liquid  in 
the  vat,  and  if  the  vat  contains  one  hundi'ed  bar- 
rels, increase  the  above  ingredients  an  hundred 
fold.  It  would  be  well  to  mix  these  ingredients 
a lew  days  before  you  lay  up  your  heap,  andstir 
them  every  day,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

4.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  vat  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  heap,  by  placing  poles  or  rails, 
with  one  end  to  the  vat,  and  the  other  extending 
from  it,  about  2 feet  apart ; on  these  lay  other 
poles  crosswise,  (precisely  as  we  do  the  founda- 
tion for  a stack  of  hay  or  grain)  to  keep  the 
straw  from  the  ground,  and  that  the  liquid  may 
flow  freely  beneath. 

5.  Having  every  thing  prepared,  commence 
laying  up  the  heap  by  placing  a layer  of  straw, 
weeds,  stalks,  or  whatever  you  have  at  hand,  on 
the  foundation  of  poles,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
foot.  You  will  find  great  advantage  from  throw- 
ing the  materials  as  you  collect  them  in  the  yard 
and  letting  the  cattle  tread  on  them,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  wet.  When  the  layer  is  a foot 
thick,  stir  up  the  ingredients  in  the  vat  and  with 
a pail  or  other  vessel,  thoroughly  wet  the  layer 
on  the  poles.  Place  another  layer  on  the  first, 
and  of  the  same  thickness  wet  as  before,  and 
thus  continue  until  you  have  raised  the  heap  as 
high  as  you  wish — say  from  six  to  ten  feet.  Be 
careful  at  wetting  fp  stir  up  the  ingredients  from 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  easiest  and  quick- 
est way  to  wet  the  several  layers,  will  be  to  use 
a pump,  or  elevate,  with  a hose  attached,  to 
spread  the  liquor  over  the  heap.  In  such  a 
case,  let  one  stir,  another  pump,  and  a third 
manage  the  hose.  Only  be  careful,  whatever 
method  you  pursue,  to  wet  the  several  layers 
thoroughly  in  all  their  parts.  W hen  finished, 


cover  the  heap  with  settlings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat,  or  with  anything  else  at  hand — common 
earth  will  answer. 

6.  If  the  heap  consists  of  strawq  weeds  and  the 
like,  it  will  require  wetting  every  fourth  day.  If 
you  have  used  much  peat,  muck,  or  earth,  with 
the  straw,  water  once  a week.  To  water  the 
heap,  make  boles  w'ith  an  iron  bar  or  other  in- 
strument in  the  top  of  it,  from  eight  to  tw^elve  in- 
ches apart,  and  extending  downward  about  to 
the  middle;  then  stir  the  liquid  in  the  vat,  and 
pour  it  into  the  holes  until  the  hole  is  saturated; 
finally  close  the  holes.  At  every  watering 
make  new  holts. 

Give  the  heap  three  waterings  when  made  of 
straw,  and  it  w ill  be  fit  for  use  in  fifteen  days 
from  the  time  ot  laying  it  up,  when  much  muck 
or  rnud  has  been  added,  thirty  days. 

When  it  is  desired  to  manufacture  this  kind 
of  manure  in  places  where  barn  yardliquidcan- 
not  be  readily  obtained,  river,  .spring  or  pond 
wmter,  will  answmrthe  same  purposefor  wetting 
the  heaps  as  the  barn  yard  liquid,  by  increasing 
in  a small  proportion,  the  ingredients  lor  the 
mixture,  as  given  in  section  3,  and  adding  them 
to  it. 

Ratcigh  {N.  C)  Star. 


LIME. 

A gentleman  in  Virginia  said,  three  years 
ago,  that  he  had  taken  the  Cultivator  one  year, 
but  would  never  take  it  again.  But  why  this 
hostility  to  the  Cultivator  7 Is  it  not  the  far- 
mer’s friend 7 “ Yes,  it  had  my  confidence;  it 
recommended  the  putting  of  lime  on  land,  and  I 
followed  the  recommendation,  and  lost  fifty  dol- 
lars by  it.  I put  on  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
it  is  all  lost,  wmrse  than  lost,  for  it  injured  the 
land.” 

But  what  is  the  sequel  of  the  case  before  us? 
Why,  the  lime  has  had  time  to  be  well  mixed 
with  the  soil,  has  proved  itself  to  be  equal  to  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it  in  the  once  execrable  ar- 
ticle, and  the  gentleman  now  thinks  he  will  not 
be  fifty  dollars  the  woise  but  one  thousand  dol- 
lars the  better  for  taking  the  Cultivator.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  you  he  is  now  an  advocate  for 
agricultural  papers. 

Permit  me  here  to  mention  another  instance 
of  the  value  of  calcareous  manure.  Major  A. 
Stuart,  Augusta  county,  Y'irginia,  louryears 
ago,  gavm  a part  of  a field  a liberal  dressing,  (the 
quantity  per  acre  I don’t  know.)  of  marl,  which 
is  abundant  on  his  farm.  The  first  year  he  no- 
ticed its  effects  carefully,  hoping  to  see  an  im- 
provement in  the  crop,  but  he  was  disappointed, 
for  the  effect  he  thought  was  lather  injurious; 
and  being  thus  disappointed,  he  concluded  the 
marl  was  worthless  to  him,  and  don’t  recollect 
to  have  noticed  any  efiect  from  it  the  second 
year;  but  the  third  year  he  was  called  upon  by 
such  visible  tokens  ofimprovementin  the  c’over 
crop,  which  was  on  the  field,  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  indifferent  about  the  marl.  This  year, 
the  field  being  in  wheat,  he  found  the  improve- 
mentstill  greater,  the  ffifference  being  as  three  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  marled  portion  of  the  field, 
and  this  difference  being  attributable  wholly  to 
the  action  of  the  marl.  This  soil  is  a ferrugin- 
ous clay,  abounding  in  lime  rock,  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  land  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not  a general  opin- 
ion, that  on  limestone  land  calcareous  manures 
are  not  beneficial  7 

Cultivator, 

Bees. — To  prevent  the  moth  laying  its  eggs, 
under  the  hive,  I have  for  the  last  several  years 
cut  a mortise  in  the  bench  about  an  inch  deep 
and  about  two  inches  larger  than  the  hive,  and 
the  hive  is  then  set  in  this  mortise,  and  the  space 
of  about  one  inch  all  around  it  is  filled  with 
mortar,  then  three-inch  auger-holes  are  bored 
in  the  hive  about  two  inches  from  the  bench, 
for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees,  and  a 
small  auger-hole  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bench  to  let  off  water,  should  any  get  under  the 
hive.  I have  near  night  watched  the  moths,  at- 
tempting to  enter  through  these  holes,  and  seen 
the  bees  chasing  them  away,— PfuTtfer, 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1844. 


THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  m a}' desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

W.  W.  Bates,  ofEuiaula,  Barbor  county, 
Ala.,  writes  us  thus: 

The  neighborhood  in  which  I live,  have  lost 
a great  many  hogs  and  cattle,  during  the  last 
fall  and  the  present  winter,  by  turning  them  in- 
to pea  fields.  Peas  grown  upon  the  hammock.s, 
as  well  as  upon  the  uplands,  have  been  alike 
destructive  to  stock.  If  a remedy  c-.nnot  be  giv- 
en, we  shall  have  to  abandon  the  raising  of  peas. 
It  5’ou  or  any  of  your  readers  know  a remedy, 
please  inform  us  through  the  Cultivator. 

The  destruction  of  hogs  and  cattle,  by  turning 
them  into  fresh  pea  fields,  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon. The  remedy,  however,  is  very  simple. 
Stock,  immediately  before  being  turned  upon  a 
pea  field,  should  be  watered,  and  at  first  only  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  field  a few  hours, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a lot,  and  have 
free  access  to  water.  After  observing  this  pre- 
caution twice  or  three  times,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  pea  field  constantly, 
without  danger,  if  they  have  free  access  to 
water. 

To  ASCERTAIN  THE  WEIGHT  OF  A HoG.  — Mr. 
John  Farrar,  ot  Putnam  county,  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  method  of  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  a hog,  w’hich  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  have  a hog  too  heavy  to  be  weighed  by  any 
steelyards  at  their  command.  He  says  it  is  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  all  purposes,  e.xcept  in 
buying  or  selling  the  pork : — “Cut  the  head  off 
in  the  usual  way,  about  li  inches  behind  the 
ears — weigh  the  head  and  multiply  by  ten,  and 
the  product  is  the  weight  of  the  hog.  I have 
tried  it  frequently,  and  have  found  it  correct  to 
a fraction  oftener  than  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Editor — Believing  that  it  will  afford 
you  a high  degree  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  circulation  of  your  paper  among  us,  is  escit- 
ing  much  greater  interest  in  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural improv'ement  than  has  been  manifested 
heretofore,  I lake  pleasure  in  communicating 
the  intelligence,  and  to  assure  you  that  among 
its  readers  a general  inquiry  has  been  excited, 
and  a disposition  to  adopt  a more  enlightened 
system  of  management  evinced. 

This  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  your  ef- 
forts, and  I trust  a similar  spirit  may  be  infused 
into  the  citizens  of  every  county  and  neighbor- 
hood. We  may  then  calculate  with  certainty 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  people 
will  be  contented  and  happy,  while  their  fields 
are  teeming  with  the  abundant  harvests  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  agriculture. 


Pardon  the  digression,  Mr.  Editor,  and  indulge 
me  in  a few  brief  remarks  to  my  brother  plant- 
ers, on  a subject  which  not  only  interests  them, 
but  the  entire  country.  We  are  rapidly  passing 
from  a period  ot  almost  unexampled  dep  es- 
sion  to  one  of  glowina  prosperity — and  it  is  to 
be  feared,  greatly  feared,  that  we  will,  in  the  lull 
tide  of  succes.sfiil  experiment,  too  soon  forget 
the  scenes  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
“ Times  are  getting  belter  with  us,’”*  is  a remark 
which  meets  oui  ear  almost  every  hour.  ’Tis 
true  as  ’tis  commonplace— every  class  of  society 
and  every  branch  of  business  attest  its  truth — 
property  ot  all  kindsis  rapidly  advancing  in  val- 
ue-confidence is  restored,  and  men  are  daily 
embarking  in  new  enterprises,  or  seeking  new 
investments  fur  their  capital.  This  is  no  ima- 
ginary picture,  and  I need  only  mention  one  spe- 
cies of  property  in  support  of  its  truth:  slaves 
are  from  dfi  tobO  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were 
twelve  months  ago.  What  I desire,  then,  is  to 
s,.eak  to  my  brother  planters  in  a voice  of  warn- 
ing— to  admonish  them,  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  avoid 
tiie  dangers  attenda-nt  upon  such  a state  of 
prosperity.  To  many,  such  an  admonition 
need  nut  be  given:  they  are  already  forewarn- 
ed, and  iherelore  forearmed.  But  there  are  oth- 
ers to  whom  it  may  be  beneficial — for  1 fear 
there  are  too  many  men  who,  like  the  school- 
boy, forgets  his  lesson  of  yesterday,  however 
well  he  may  seem  to  have  understood  it  while 
reciting.  My  advice  to  all  such  is,  look  back, 
survey  again  and  again  the  scenes  of  depression 
and  misery  and  want,  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  and  be  certain  not  to  forget  the  les- 
.son  which  the  results  of  a few  years  of  prosperi- 
ty have  taught  us.  Going  in  debt  in  prosperous 
limes,  may  be  justly  compared  to  a man  navi- 
gating a boat  on  a smooth  current  down  stream 
— it  requires  little  effort,  and  all  is  bright  while 
the  water  is  undisturbed  by  a commotion  of  the 
elemenns,  or  uncheckered  with  shoals  or  rap- 
ids: he  floats  on,  unconscious  of  the  danger 
which  is  so  soon  to  overwhelm  him — and  when 
once  in  debt,  and  reverse  after  reverse  succeeds 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  those  debts  y/hich  have  been  creat- 
ed in  prosperous  times,  by  the  hard  earnings  of 
his  labor,  when  every  thing  is  depressed — he 
may  be  justly  compared  to  the  same  navigator, 
pushing  his  boat  against  a strong  current  in  rap- 
ids among  shoals:  danger  and  ruin  stare  him  in 
the  face  at  every  step : he  has  no  repose,  no  qui- 
et— but  his  labor  is  one  of  increasing  diligence. 
It  an  oar  or  pole  give  wajq  the  boat  is  driven 
back  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  a double 
effort  becomes  necessary  to  regain  his  lost  po- 
sition— and  he  escapes,  if  ever,  worn  dowm  and 
exhausted  with  the  perplexity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Mr.  Edito-v,  we  are  just  emerging  from  the 
shoals  ofadversit}'-,  and  our  future  voyage  prom- 
ises a rich  reward  to  the  provident ! Let  us, 
then,  bew'are ! beware ! 

A Friend  to  Economy. 

A printed  thought  never  dies.  Nothing  is  so 
indestructible.  The  proudest  works  of  art 
crumble  to  dust,  but  the  eloquent  thought  lives, 
and  will  live  down  to  the  end  of  time. 


Agricultural  Dibating  Society. — The 
Sandersville  (Ga.)  Telescope  says: — A highly 
commendable  scheme  for  mutual  improvement, 
has  recently  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  farm- 
ers in  this  neighborhood,  in  the  shape  of  a De- 
bating Society — in  which  questions  of  agricul- 
tural policy,  alone,  are  debated.  It  strikes  us 
that  no  more  desirable  plan  could  be  hit  upon, 
than  this,  for  the  dissernmination  of  useful  in- 
formation among  practical  farmers. 

THE  FARMER’S  LIFE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  deli- 
vered by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  before  the 
Essex  county  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society, 
descriptive  of  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  virtuous  mind. 

Agricultural  pursuits  in  tlie  open  air,  in  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven,  and  amidst  the  works 
which  God  has  made,  have  the  most  puriiying 
and  elevating  influence  on  the  heart  and  mind. 
Who  that  has  a heart  in  his  bosom,  caii  look 
abroad  on  our  hills,  crowned  with  trees,  our 
pastures  covered  with  flocks,  on  our  vaih)s  and 
plains,  laden  with  “ioodforman  and  bea-si,’”  and 
not  think  and  feel,  how  good  God  is']  Who 
can  behold  the  meadows  oinamented  witli  flow- 
ers, and  reflect  that  the  widespread  praities,  the 
solitary  wilderness,  nay,  that  the  whole  earth 
is  strewn  with  an  infinite  variety  of  those  most 
lovely  objects,  arrayed  wiib  more  beauty  than 
was  cJolomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  his  heart  not 
be  softened  into  a sense  ol  that  boundless  love, 
which  has  made  such  provision  for  our  enjo}’- 
ment,  and  for  the  gratification  of  a j ure  ano  re- 
fined taste]  Who  can  see  the  sun  rising  in  his 
glory,  as  all  good  fanners  are  wont  to  do,  or 
can  behold  him  sinking  in  his  gorgeous  javil- 
ion — who  can  look  upon  the  magnificent  iiea- 
ven.s,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  country, 
and  not  feel  awed  into  reverence  before  Him 
w’ho  made  all,  and  exclaim  as  did  the  shepherd 
of  Israel — “When  I con.sider  the  heav'ens,  the 
work  of  thy  hand,  the  mcon  and  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ]”  Who  can  listen  to  the  “ charm 
of  earliest  birds”  as  they  dart  from  their  nest 
and  mount  to  the  topmost  sprays  at  dawn,  and 
not  join  their  notes  of  grateful  praise  to  him 
who  notices  the  sparrow’s  fall,  and  ivhose  pro- 
vidential care  extends  to  all  his  works]  And 
w’here  shall  we  learn  our  dependence  on  divine 
providence  so  effectually,  as  in  an  occupation 
where  his  visible  presence  seems  manifest,  in 
his  imparting  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  o 
showers  in  such  succession  as  to  crown  with, 
success  the  labors  of  our  hands — who  withholds 
the  needful  blessings  only  so  long  as  is  necessa- 
ry to  make  us  feelj  that  “ it  is  God  who  giveth 
the  increase.” 

Farmers  of  Essex,  you  cannot  render  a great- 
er service  t > 3'-our  country,  than  by  disabusing 
the  public  mind  of  any  prejudices  which  still 
remain  as  to  the  true  character  and  influence  o 
your  pursuits. 

“ Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide  imperial  Rome,  in  the  fnll  height 
Of  elo.guence  and  taste, by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employed 
The  Kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind  ; 

And  some,  with  whom  compared,  your  insect  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a summer’s  day, 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war  : then  with  unwearied  hand. 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent,  lived.” 

A Piggery. — A “long-drawn  aisle” extended 
from  end  to  end  ol  this  establishment,  along  the 
middle  j and  on  either  side  of  this  aisle  were  suits 
of  rooms  for  thedifferent  madams  and  their  young 
families  of  porkers,  the  troughs  being  on  the  side 
next  the  aisle,  so  that  each  apartment  could  be 
fed  from  the  centre.  The  entrance  to  each 
apartment  or  pen,  was  by  a gate  opening  on  the 
outside. 

Southicestern  Farmer, 
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QUANTITY  OF  LIME  PEE  ACRU. 

Y\  e nave  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  ad- 
vance i!ie  opinion,  that  a much  less  quantity 
than  lUU  bushels  of  lime,  per  acre,  would  an- 
swei  mr  all  present  purposes — and  we  have  as 
often  .-stated  that  an  application  ol  25  bushels,  if 
repeated  at  the  expiration  of  each  rotation  of 
four  years,  until  one  hundred  bushels  had  been 
applied  per  acre,  woukl  be  better  than  applying 
that  quantity  at  a single  spreading;  first,  be- 
cause the  lesser  quantity  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  crops 
for  a period  ol  years  ; and  secondhq  because,  as 
the  uiidla// would  be  diminished  three  hundred 
per  cent,  a much  larger  quantity  ol  land  could 
be  diessed  with  it,  and  the  larm,  therefore,  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  at  much  less  expense,  be 
brough  into  a state  of  profitable  fertility.  And 
as  ttie  Heaviness  of  the  cost  lorms  a very  serious 
objection  to  many  persons  undertaking  the  lim- 
ing of  tneir  lands,  we  shall  state  a few  of  the 
many  reasons  which  induce  us  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  subject  we  have  heretofore  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  advance. 

From  the  tests  of  analysis,  it  has  been  very 
clearly  ascertained,  that  the  crops,  in  a lour 
years  rotation,  extract  from  the  soil,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  242  lbs.  of  lime,  which  isGOj  lbs.  per 
year.  Some  crops,  we  are  aware,  require  more 
thaa  others,  but  the  average  is  set  down  as  we 
have  before  stated.  If,  then,  it  requires  but  GOJ 
lbs.,  which  is  less  than  a bushel,  to  supply  the 
plants  grown  on  an  acre,  in  a year,  with  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  this  particular  kind  of  food,  the 
inference  is  a fair  one,  that  unless  a mechanical 
avienavient  of  the  texture  of  the  soil  be  an  impor- 
tant object  with  the  improver,  there  can  be  no 
positive  necessity  for  the  use,  at  any  one  time, 
of  100  bushels  of  lime  upon  a single  acre,  and 
the  deduction  is  equally^r^A,  that,  as  less  than  a 
bushel  is  given  out  in  food  to  the  plants  in  any 
one  year,  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  the  hun- 
dred Dushels  on  four  acres,  instead  ol  one.  By 
this  division  of  he  largest  quantity  named,  the 
impr.wer  would  be  enabled  by  the  increased 
products,  to  carry  on  his  liming,  and  thus  re- 
lieve himself  from  much  of  the  onerousness  of 
outlay,  where  heavy  dressings  are  at  first 
given. 

Practical  observers,  as  well  as  scientific  men, 
have  affirmed,  that  visible  good  effects  of  time 
have  been  witnessed  thirty  years  after  its  appli- 
cation ; and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  For, 
although  much  is  lost  to  cultivation  by  the  ten- 
dency ol  the  mineral  to  sink  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  roots  ol  most  growing  crops,  yet  it  must  be 
obvious  that,  if  less  than  a bushel  is  annually 
taken  up  by  the  plants,  an  application  ol  one 
hundred  bushels  to  an  acre  would  last  for  a pe- 
riod greatly  beyond  thirty  year.?.  The  question 
then  resolves  itself  into  this  : If  25  bushels  will 
answer  for  a series  of  years,  equally  as  well  as 
an  hundred,  why  should  the  heavy  expense  of 
the  latter  be  incurred.  We  make  this  sugges- 
tion purely  as  a matter  of  economy  ; and  not  be- 
cause of  any  fears  we  entertain  that  a hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  could,  under  any  circumstanc- 
es, operate  disadvantageotisly  to  the  soil,  provi- 
ded there  were  sufficient  organic  remains  in  it 
for  the  lime  to  act  upon,  or  that  animal  and  veg- 
etable manure  were  applied,  or  green  crops 
ploughed  in.  Lime,  as  a means  of  restoring 
fertility  to  an  exhausted  soil,  is  among  the  most 
efficient  agents  which  can  be  used;  and  we 
hold,  that  without  it,  no  permanent  meliora- 
tion can  be  effected,  and  for  these  simple  and  ob- 
vious reasons — all  analysis  prove  that  lime  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  of  the  vegetable 
productions,  and  therefore  forming,  as  it  does,  a 
part  of  their  food,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  secure  a healthful 
growth  of  the  plants  raised  thereon. 

American  Farmer. 


Always  have  some  worthy  end  in  view,  in 
w'hatever  you  undertake  ; remembering  that  to 
fail  with  good  intentions,  is  more  honorable 
than  success  in  an  evil  cause. 

Cultivator. 
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AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  February  20. 

Cotton. — Our  market,  for  the  last  few  days,  has 
been  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  as  regards  the 
views  of  buyers  and  sellers,  that  very  little  has 
been  done — and  that  little  at  rates  so  irregular, 
that  we  omit  our  usual  quotations.  Both  parties 
seem  in  a state  of  suspense,  and  have  generally 
determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer  of 
the  4th  instant,  from  Liverpool;  the  news  by 
which  we  expect  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  If 
this  news  is  favorable,  it  will  give  stability  to  our 
market,  otherwise  it  will  be  greatly  depressed. 

Exchange. — Bills  on  New  York,  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  are  abundant  at  par.  Central 
money  continues  steady  at  3 to  4 per  cent,  dis- 
count. We  hear  of  no  transactions  in  State  6 per 
cent,  bonds,  which  seem  to  drag  rather  heavily 
ppon  the  market. 


TO  IICG  RAI3EKS. 

The  subscriber  effus  for  sale  tire 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  which,  by 
early  application,  can  be  obtained  at  his  Store  in 
Monroe,  Walton  county.  The  value  of  this  arti- 
cle as  food  for  Hogs,  is  no  longer  a matter  of  ex- 
periment or  doubt.  It  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Northwestern 
part  of  Georgia.  They  are  required  to  bo  planted 
in  the  spring,  and  will  be  fit  to  feed  in  the  ensu- 
ing fall  and  winter.  I hazard  nothing  when  I say 
not  one-tenth  of  the  corn  now  fed  to  hogs,  is  at  all 
necessary  ; and,  by  the  use  of  the  artichoke,  the 
use  of  corn,  for  hogs,  may  bo  entirely  dispensed 
with  through  the  whole  winter.  The  first  year, 
they  are  no  more  trouble  than  sweet  potatoes : 
after  that,  they  require  no  cultivalion. 

J.  A.  CLARK. 
Monroe,  Wallon  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  21.  2t 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand.by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jh., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 

CHEAP  AND  FRESH  GARDEN 

SEED. — A large  and  select  assortment 
of  fresh  Garden  Seed,  of  this  year’s  growth, 
(1843,)  put  up  expressly  for  this  market,  and  war- 
ranted genuine.  Just  received  and  for  sale  cheap 
by  j9  tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jr. 


AUGUSTA  PRICES  CURRENT. 


Bagging,  Hemp 

..yd. 

16 

20 

Tow 

a 

15 

m 

18 

Gunny 

18J 

(8) 

20 

Bale  Rope 

...lb. 

9 

(8 

10 

Bacon,  Hog  Round 

G 

G 

(8 

7 

Hams 

U 

7 

(8 

10 

Shoulders 

G 

4 

(8 

7 ■ 

Sides 

(( 

6 

(8 

8 

Coffee,  Green  prime  Cuba,.  “ 

9 

(8 

10 

Ordinary  to  Good...  “ 

7 

(8 

9 

St.  Domingo. . . . 

(( 

7 

(8 

9 

Rio 

(( 

9 

(8 

10 

Laguira 

U 

8 

(8 

10 

Porto  Rico 

U 

9 

(8 

10 

Java 

u 

12i 

(8 

14 

Corn 

bush. 

45 

(S> 

50 

Flour,  Canal 

. . bbl. 

6 00 

(8 

7 00 

Baltimore 

“ 

5 50 

(8 

6 00 

Western 

5 50 

(8 

6 00 

Country 

u 

4 00 

(8 

5 50 

Feathers 

..  lb. 

20 

(8 

25 

Iron,  Russia 

4 50 

(8 

5 00 

Swedes,  assorted. . . 

H 

4 50 

(8 

5 00 

Hoop 

7 00 

(8 

8 00 

Sheet 

G 

7 00 

(8 

8 00 

Nail  Rods 

Cl 

7 00 

(8 

8 00 

Leather,  Sole 

...lb. 

18 

(8 

25 

Upper 

1 25 

(8 

2 50 

Calf  Skins.... 

.doz. 

.8  00 

(8 

30  00 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans. . . 

..gal. 

28 

(8 

35 

Havana 

25 

(8 

30 

Nails 

...  lb. 

41 

(8 

6 

Oats 

bush. 

37| 

(8 

50 

Peas 

C( 

62 

(8 

75 

Sugar,  New  Orleans. . . . . 

...lb. 

7 

18 

9 

Havana,  white.. . 

U 

11 

(8 

121 

“ brown.  . 

Cl 

8 

(8 

9 

Muscovado 

Cl 

7 

(8 

9 

St.  Croix 

Cl 

8 

(8 

11 

Porto  Rico 

cc 

7 

(8 

10 

Lump .....  . . . . . 

. . “ 

13 

(8 

14 

Loaf 

cc 

13 

(8 

15 

Double  Refined.  . 

cc 

14 

(8 

IG 

Salt,  Liverpool  ground. . 

.bush. 

45 

(8 

50 

.sack 

1 75 

(8 

2 50 

Steel,  German 

...  lb. 

15 

(8 

16 

Blistered 

(( 

8 

(8 

124 

Twine 

a 

20 

(8 

30 

Tea,  Eohea 

(( 

50 

(8 

75 

Souchong 

cc 

GO 

(8 

75 

Hyson 

cc 

80 

(8 

1 25 

Gunpowder 

. . . “ 

1 00 

(8 

1 50 

TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  "I  Fine 

“ M hite  Flat  do.  t for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  [ table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Je. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  Mr.  HUDSON’S  ADDRESS 

BEFORE  THE  WORCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

Connection  between  AgricvMure  and  other  Interests. 

“ Although  agriculture  is  one  of  the  earliest 
employments,  and  an  essential  ingredient  in 
civilization,  it  is  by  no  means  an  independent 
calling.  Every  human  pursuit,  like  man  him- 
self, is  dependent  upon  its  fellow.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  three  great 
pursuits  of  mankind,  are  equally  honorable  em- 
ployments, all  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and 
each  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 
Commerce  could  not  exist  without  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  Unless  the  sails,  the  cord- 
age, the  anchor,  the  ship  itself,  vvere  manufac- 
tured, ho  w could  the  ocean  be  traversed  "1  W ith- 
out  agriculture,  how  could  the  hemp  be  grown, 
the  ship  provisioned  1 And  what  is  the  cargo 
of  the  merchant  but  the  products  of  the  soil,  or 
the  fabrics  of  the  workshop  i Commerce  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  agriculture  and  manulac- 
tures.  The  ship  could  not  be  built  without  the 
mechanic  ; the  canvass  could  not  float  without 
the  assistance  of  the  plow. 

There  is  also  an  immediate  and  inseparable 
connection  between  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. The  mechanic  must  furnish  the  tools — 
must  manufacture  the  iqiplemems  of  husband- 
ry, or  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  will  fail. 
The  plow  must  be  constructed  before  the  furrow 
.can  be  turned  j the  scythe  must  be  manulactur- 
ed  before  the  grass  of  the  meadow  can  be  laid 
low.  But  what  calls  for  the  construction  of  the 
ploWj  the  scythe,  or  the  sickle,  but  the  warns  of 
the  husbandman  7 And  what  sustains  the  me- 
qhanic  while  constructing  these  implements,  but 
the  products  of  the  soil!  The  mechanic  or 
manufacturer  could  not  subsist  without  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farmer;  the  farmer  must  have  the 
tools,  the  clothing,  the  shelter,  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  or  mechanic.  Agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  intimately  connected,  and 
whenever,  by  their  mutual  aid  and  succor,  they 
rise  and  flourish,  commerce  becomes  necessarj' 
for  the  interchange  of  their  commodities.  The 
man  who,  from  undue  attachment  to  either  of 
these  pursuits,  would  separate  it  from  the  oth- 
.ers,  that  it  might  stand  ‘ alone  in  its  glory,’ 
would  show  no  more  wisdom  than  he  who,  from 
partiality  to  one  member  of  the  human  system, 
would  separate  it  from  the  body,  by  which  it  is 
nourished  and  sustained.” 

'^ich  should  be  the  most  numerous  class,  Agricul- 
turists or  Manufacturers  7 

“But  although  these  great  callings  are  impor- 
tant to  the  country,  and  mutually  beneficial  to 
each  other,  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good 
.there  should  be  a due  proportion  between  them. 
Agriculture  may  be  reganied  as  the  parent  call- 
ing. Upon  the  earth,  as  a nursing  mother,  the 
human  family  must  mainly  depend  for  susten- 
ance. The  agriculturists,  therefbre,  should  be 
the  most  numerous  class.  They  are  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  other  laborers  must  rest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a matter  of  complaint 
by  the  farmers,  that  so  many  of  our  young  men 
abandon  agriculture,  and  engage  in  other  em- 
ployments. It  may  be  truly  a matter  of  regret, 
so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  not 
impaired  by  this  course.  The  profits  of  farm- 
ing must  depend  mainly  upon  the  price  of  pro- 


duce, and  this  price  will  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand. Every  one,  therefore,  who  leaves  agri- 
culture for  some  other  employment,  by  ceasing 
to  be  a producer,  and  becoming  a consumer,  in- 
creases the  demand  for  agricultural  products, 
which  tends  to  enhance  the  price.  How,  then, 
is  the  farmer  injured!  He  sustains  no  pecu- 
niary loss  whatever.  The  injur}',  if  any  is  sus- 
tained, is  done  to  the  calling  into  which  they  en- 
ter; fora  surplus  is  there  created,  which,  to 
that  calling,  may  prore  detrimental.” 

Importance  of  g Market  to  the  Farmer. 

“ The  great  object  with  the  larmer  i.s,  to  find 
a market  for  his  produce.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  he  raises  more  than  he  consumes,  unlesshe 
can  dispos.e  of  the  surplus.  Ai;d  who  are  his 
purchasers  1 Hot  those  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit  with  himself : they  have  generally 
enough  and  to  spare.  His  purchasers  must  be 
found  among  the  manufacturers  and  mechan- 
ics, the  merchants  and  traders,  and  those  engag- 
ed in  other  callings  than  agriculture.  * * * 

Every  thing  which  increases  population,  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  soil,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  those  who  cultivate  it.  The  price  of 
land  depends  materially  upon  its  proximity  to  a 
market.  Gq  through  the  country,  and  you  will 
see  lands  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  selling  for 
agricultural  purposes,  at  prices  ranging  from 
two  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
when  the  main  consideration  which  affects  the 
price  is,  their  situation  with  reference  to  a mar- 
ket. Wherev'er  or  whenever  a village  springs 
up  from  manufacturing  or  any  other  cause,  the 
price  of  land  is  increased  for  miles  around.  Hot 
only  do  the  great  staples  of  agriculture  increase 
in  value  by  the  proximity  of  a market,  buta 
thousand  little  nameless  articles  assume  a value 
unknown  before.  Gardening  is  introduced,  milk 
is  disposed  of  at  great  profit,  the  summer  and 
fall  fruit,  before  nearly  useless,  now  command 
a good  price,  wood  is  quadrupled  in  value,  and 
even  the  stones  are  converted  into  bread.” 

Attempting  the  cuUivatwT},  of  too  much  Land, 

“ The  farmers  generally  attempt  to  cultivate 
too  muchland.  Thedisadvantagesarisingfrom 
this  cause,  are  many  and  obvious.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  the  lands  cultivated  in 
the  county  are  capable,  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  of  producing  twice  as  much  as  they 
now  produce.  This  applies,  we  wdll  suppose, 
not  to  the  pasturing,  but  to  the  arable  land  alone. 
The  farmer,  then,  in  the  purchase  of  his  land, 
might  save,  say,  one-sixth  of  his  original  outlay 
in  the  reduced  quantity  of  his  arable  land.  The 
sum  thus  saved,  would  enable  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  put  his  land  in  such  a state  of  culti- 
vation, as  would  in  a few  years  double  his  crops 
per  acre.  Hor  would  the  annual  cost  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  land  m this  highly  improved 
state,  be  materially  increased.  The  cost  of 
plowing,  planting  and  hoeing  an  acre  of  ground 
capable  of  producing  fifty  bushels  of  corn, 
would  be  no  more  than  though  the  land  were  on- 
ly capable  of  producing  twenty-five  bushels. 
* * Take  the  average  of  all  the  upland  mow- 
ing in  the  county,  and  the  yield  will  not  proba- 
bl}'  exceed  ISl'O  of  hay  to  the  acre.  And  three- 
fourths  of  this  land  is  capable  of  yielding  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Let  the  farmers  reduce  the 
quantity  of  their  grass  land  two-thirds,  and  they 
will  find  that,  with  skilful  cultivation,  they  save 
one-half  of  the  labor,  and  still  obtain  their  usual 


quantity  of  hay.  * * Let  the  farmer.^  of  the 
county  reduce  the  amount  of  their  cultivated 
lands,  take  special  care  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  manure,  and  adopt  a wise 
rotation  of  crops,  and  they  will  soon  find  that 
lands  which  nov.'  ‘mock  their  scant  manining,’ 
would  soon  yield  a plentiful  harvest,  and  richly 
repay  their  toil.  Let  iliem  adopt  the  best  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  and  this  would  prevent  the 
emigration  of  our  farmers  to  the 'SVest.  They 
would  soon  see  that  the  rugged  soil  of  Hevv 
England,  under  skilful  culture,  is,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  Hew  England  comfort,  Hew 
England  institutions,  and  a Hew  England  mar- 
ket, to  be  preferred  to  the  more  fruitful  prairies 
of  the  "West,  where  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  contrasts  so  fearfully  with  the  domestic  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  worth  of  their  lit- 
erar}'  and  religious  institutions.  Who,  that  re- 
flects upon  the  s-ubject,  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change the  comforts  of  a Hew  England  farm- 
house, and  the  refinements  of  Hew  England  so- 
ciety, for  the  privations  of  a log-hut  in  the  wil- 
derness 7 Who  would  not  endure  the  summer’s 
heat  and  winters  cold  common  to  our  climate, 
rather  than  the  burn  and  chill  of  the  ague- 
fever  7” 

False  estimation  rf  Agriculture. 

“ The  first  obstacle  in  the  wav-  ofagricultiiral 
improvement,  which  I shall  mention,  is  the  low 
estimate  which  has  been  put  upon  this  calling. 
It  has  too  often  been  regarded  as  an  employment 
that  requires  nothing  but  physical  power— mere 
brute  force ; and  consequently,  if  a young  man 
exhibited  any  considerable  degree  of  talent,  he 
must  be  put  to  some  other  calling.  The  natu- 
ral tendency  of  this  has  been,  to  degrade  agri- 
cultural labor,  and  to  impress  upon  those  who 
had  any  aspirations  after  distinction,  the  impoli- 
cy of  groveling  in  the  dust,  as  cultiv'ating  the 
soil  has  sometimes  been  regarded.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  draw  talent  away  from  agri- 
culture, and  to  create  an  impression  that  the 
calling  was  not  as  respectable  as  seme  others. 
Many  a young  man  has  been  driven  ifom  agri- 
culture, and  brought  to  ruin  by  this  cause.  And 
if  it  were  not  ungallant,  I would  say  that  some 
of  our  young  women,  faultless  in  every  thing 
else,  have  been  so  far  deceived  as  to  prefer  a 
husband  employed  in  other  pursuits  than  agri- 
culture. But  the  reverses  which  have  attended 
other  pursuits,  will,  I trust,  soon  teach  them  that 
the  permanent  home  of  the  farmers  wife  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  changing  abode 
and  variable  fortune  of  many  other  classes  of 
our  citizens.  * * Agriculture  is  no  mean 

employment.  It  was  the  first  into  which  our 
race  entered,  and  it  is  the  last  which  can  be 
abandoned.  It  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Cincinnatus,  renowned  in  war, 
was  not  ashamed  to  follow  the  plow  : and  the 
estimate  which  posterity  has  put  upon  his  worth 
is  such,  that  the  farmer  has  thrown  the  General 
into  the  shade.  And  in  our  own  country,  to 
mention  but  oneexampie,  the  FarmerofMount 
Vernon  was  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Who, 
then,  would  disdain  a calling  pursued  by  the 
wise  and  the  good— a calling  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  conducive  to  public  virtue, 
promotive  of  health  and  happiness,  and  one  to 
which  Washington  was  proud  to  retire,  from 
one  of  the  highest  stations  ever  conferred  by 
man.  But  modem  discoveries  have  made  ag* 
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liculture  more  attractive  than  formerl}'.  Now 
the  apjilicaiiun  of  science  renders  it  an  intellec- 
tual eiiij  lo\  Oient  j so  that  the  laborer  may  im- 
piove  his  mind  w hile  improving  his  soil,  and 
euliivate  liis  i.eart  as  well  as  his  larm.” 

“'.Ve  coiiClude  onr  extracts  with  the  closing 
paragraphs  ui  tue  address,  in  which  a iijerited 
tribute  01  respect  is  paid  to  the  late  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  ol  the  Society,  Win.  Lincoln, 
Esq. : 

“Geiitleuien  of  the  Society;  Your  calling, 
imporiani  as  it  is,  should  never  be  permitted  to 
intcrlere  with  higher  pursuits.  I'liere  is  a cul- 
ture more  important  than  that  of  the  soil.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  field  requires  our  utmost 
care.  We  are  but  plants,  which  rise  and  blos- 
sotft  and  decay.  That  ‘ all  flesh  is  grass,  and 
the  goouliness  tuereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field,’  is  lorcibly  impressed  upon  us  at  this 
time,,  by  a recent  instance  of  mortality  among 
the  officers  of  this  Society.  In  the  death  of  their 
late  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Society  has 
sustained  a severe  loss.  Actively  devoted  to 
the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  he  brought 
the  treasures  of  his  rich  and  well-cultivated 
mind,  and  laid  them  a willing  offering  at  our 
feet.  No  duty  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  per- 
form— no  saciihce  too  great  for  him  to  make  in 
the  cause  or  agriculture.  Attached  to  your  So- 
ciety by  s)  mpathy,  by  long  and  active  labor,  he 
was  one  ot  your  most  valuable  members — 
among  the  most  faithf  ul  of  your  ofiicers.  No 
want  of  the  Society  ever  escaped  his  attentions 
he  pre-erved  all  her  interests  with  a fostering 
care.  His  labors  always  contributed  to  the  in- 
terest ol  our  exhibitions  p and  his  presence  on 
each  reiuining  anniversaiy,  xvas  hailed  with 
joy  by  a laige  circle  of  devoted  friends. 

But  the  heart  which  was  w'arm  with  every 
generous  emotion,  has  ceased  to  beat.  The 
tongue  which  could  instruct  or  amuse  us,  is  si- 
lent in  dea'h.  The  place  which  he  filled  with 
so  mu'.h  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  So- 
eiet}',  is  now  vacant.  VVe  .shall  see  our  friend 
no  more.  But  as  long  as  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness are  regarded  withlavorj  as  long  as  talent 
and  genius  command  our  respect;  as  long  as 
benevolence  and  generosity  deserve  our  com- 
mendation, or  industry  and'  fidelity  are  esteem- 
ed as  virtues,  the  memory  of  Winr^rAM  Lincoln 
will  be  cherished.” 


From  ihe  New  Lnglancl  Farmer. 

DANA’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURES. 
Extract  from  ike  Report  of  the  Cornrniltee  appoint- 
ed by  ihe  'Ti  itstees  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  Rror 
motiug  Agriculture,  to  award  the  Premium  for 
the  best  Dissertation  upon  AJanureSf  and  their 
application  to-  the  various  Soils  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

The  author  ot  the  following  Essay  upon  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best 
practical  chemists  of  the  country;  a man  of  ge- 
nius; a gentleman,  too,  who  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  science  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to 
Agriculture,  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
It  is  intended  to  be  wTilten  in  plain  language, 
such  as  most  farmers  can  understand,  if  they 
give  their  attention  to  it.  The  principles  laid 
down  are  generally  such  as  are  well  established, 
and  no  longer  doubtful.  The  great  object,  how- 
ever, of  the  Essay  is,  to  bring  into  more  general 
notice  a theory,  and  a practice  grov/ing  out  of  it, 
suggested  someyears  sinpe  by  the  author,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of'ome  of  our  practi- 
cal farmers,  who  have  tried  it  under  his  direc- 
ion. 

If  the  author  is  correct,  common  peat,  xvhen 
mixed  with  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  in  the 
proportions  given  by  him,  would  be,  on  most 
sous,  equal,  as  a lertilizer,  to  the  common  ma- 
nures used  by  the  farmer. 

Should  his  views  be  herealter  fully  sustained 
by  experiment,  it  will  lead,  we  think,  to  the 
greatest  improvement  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  Agriculture  of  the  State.  A cord  of  peat 
earth  can  often,  with  us  in  Massachusetts,  beob- 
tained  Irotn  the  meafiows,  as  easily  as  a cord  of 


manure  from  the  barn-cellar;  and  one  dollai’s 
worth,  or  twenty  pounds  ol’soda  ash,  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  make  the  one  equal  to  the 
other. 

The  theory  on  w hich  the  author  founds  this 
practice  is,  that  potash  or  soda  may  be  substi- 
tuted lor  each  other  and  foi  ammonia  in  the 
compoit  heap,  without  detriment.  To  this  theo- 
ry we  cannot,  at  present,  subscribe.  But  wheth- 
er tiiey  adopt  this  theory  of  the  author’s  or  not, 
most  ol  our  farmers  who  may  read  this- Essay, 
wdll,  we  believe,  receive  bolli  profit  and  pleasure 
from  the  perusal. 

We  therefore  recommend,  that  the  Society’s 
premium  of  Oiie  Hundred  Dolla^rs,  be  given  to 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  for  the  best  Disseitat’on 
upon  Manures,  and  their  application  to  the  va- 
rious soils  of  this  Commonwealth. 

ESSAY", 

SECTION  FIRST, 

Clearing  and  Brcahing  up,  and  making  Compost. 

There  is  one  thing  settled  in  iarvning— stable 
manure  never  fails,  ll  always  tells.  There  are 
■no  two  ways  about  it.  There  is  here  neither 
theory,  nor  speculation,  nor  doubt,  nor  misgiv- 
ing. “ Muck  itw-ell,  master,  and  it  wdll  come 
right,”  is  an  old  proverb.  It  isconsidered  a fact 
so  well  established,  that  nobody  thinks  ofdispat- 
ing  it.  There  is  advantage  in  asking  ivhy  barn- 
yard manure  never  fails.  The  answer  is  easy : 
It  contains  all  that  plants  need  for  their  growth. 
If  we  know,  then,  what  plants  contain,  we  can 
easily  tell  what  is  in  manure.  The  w'hole  doc- 
trine of  manures,  then,  fails  into  two  plain  prin- 
ciples, on  w'hieh  hang  all  the  law  and  the  '■frro- 
fls”  of  agriculture. 

1.  Plants  contain  and  need  certain  substanc- 
es which  are  essential  to  their  growth. 

2.  Manure  contains  all  those  substances 
which  plants  want. 

If,  then,  we  would  find  out  what  it  is  which 
manure  contains  that  makes  plants  grow-,  we 
must  first  find  out  what  a grown  plant  contains. 
This  cannot  be  done  w’lthout  some  little,  a very 
little,  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Do  not  be  star- 
tled, reader.  I suppose  that  you  may  know’ 
nothing  ot  chemistry — no,  not  even  its  terms. — 
As  a\eiy  sensible  man,  who  wrote  letters  on 
Botany  to  a young  lad}",  said,  to  encourage  his 
pupil,  it  was  possible  to  be  a very  good  botanist 
without^  knowing  one  plant  by  name,  so  is  it 
possible  to  become  a very  good  agrieuitural 
chemist  without  knowing  little  more  than  the 
chemical  names  of  a very  few’  substances.  Yo.u 
know  nothing  of  chemistry,  it  may  be,  and  as 
little  of  law  ; yet  you  will  go  to  law,  and  learn 
some  of  its  terms  by  a dear-bought  experience. 
The  law  terms  are  harder  to  karn  than  the 
chemical  terms.  Now  I fear  that  some  persons 
who  have  followed  me  thus  far,  will  shut  up  the 
book.  It  is,  they  say,  all  stuff,  book-farming, 
and  beyond  us.  If  one  may  not  understand 
what  manure  is  without  this  learning,  we  may 
as  well  begin  where  our  fathers  ended,  and  that 
was  where  our  forefathers  began  ages  ago.  By 
a little  law,  bow’ever,  picked  up  as  a juryman, 
or  w’itness,  selectman,  town-clerk,  justice  of  the 
peace — yea,  perhaps,  by  hearing  an  indictment 
read— men  do  come  to  understand  what  a law- 
yer means  w'hen  he  talks.  So,  too,  by  a little 
chemical  talk,  a man  may  learn  what  a chemist 
means  when  he  talks  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, ehlo;  ine,  and  carbon  ; potash,  soda,  lime 
— (all  these  are  old  friends  ; the  very  names 
make  us  feel  at  home  again) — alumina,  magne- 
sia, iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  Here  is  a long  list.  Long  as  it 
is,  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  worth  learning, 
when  you  are  told  that  these  are  the  names  of 
all  the  substances  found  in  plants — every  sub- 
stance which  they  w’ant.  Out  of  these  is  made 
every  plant.  Every  part  of  every  plant,  from 
the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  mountain  cedar, 
contains  some  or  all  of  these.  Be  not  disheart- 
ened. Look  over,  reader,  the  list  again  careful- 
ly; see  how  many  are  old  names  of  things  which 
you  know.  Ot  the  fourteen,  you  know  nearly 
one  half  by  name  apd  by  natufe.  These  are, 


potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphur. 
Perhaps  you  will  add,  that  you  know  carbon  i& 
coal,  or  rather  coal  carbon.  You  have  heard, 
from  some  travelliag  lecturer  at  your  town  ly- 
ceum,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  form 
water;  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  form  the  air 
you  breathe  ; that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  form 
ammonia,  or  sal  volatile,  which  gives  the  sharp 
smell  to  the  smelling-bottle.  Besides,  the  thing 
has  been  said  so  olten,  that  youmust  have  beard 
it,  that  chlorine,  the  substance  which  bleaches 
in  bleaching  salts,  united  to  soda,  makes  com- 
mon salt,  or  if  chlorine  is  united  to  ammonia, 
sal  ammoniac  is  formed.  Now,  by  changes 
and  combinations  among  these  fourteen  things, 
nature  makes  every  thing  we  find  in  plants. 
Many  ol  these  are  invisible  to  ns,  as  is  the  air. 
The  substance  called  chlorine,  perhaps  you 
have  never  seen,  but  if  you  ever  smelt  it  you 
will  never  forget  it.  It  is  often  smelt  in  a piece 
of  bleached  cotton,  when  opened  in  the  shops. 
It  gives  the  smell  to  bleaching  powder,  used  to 
disinfect  the  air  during  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases. It  you  could  see  it,  it  would  appear 
merely  a feint  yellowish  green  air.  It  is  alL 
powerful  on  vegetation.  As  it  forms  a part  of 
common  salt,  say  half  of  itsweight,  we  may  dis- 
miss the  further  consideration  of  it  by  saying, 
that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  chlorine  is  univer- 
sally diffused  in  soil  and  plants. 

The  list  above  may  be  divided  as  follows : 
first,  the  airy  or  volatile ; secondly,  the  earths 
and  metals  ; thirdly,  the  alkalies ; fourthly,  the 
inflammables.  Only  the  third  and  fourth  divis- 
ions require  to  be  explained  or  defined.  The 
substances  called  potash  and  soda,  are  termed 
alkalies.  They  are  said  to  have  alkaline  pro- 
perties. Touch  your  tongue  with  a bit  of  quick 
lime,  it  has  a hot,  burning,  bitter  taste.  These 
are  called  alkaline  properties,  llesides  these, 
they  have  the  power  of  combining  with,  and 
taking  the  sour  out  of,  all  sour  liquids  or  acids 
— that  is,  the  acid  and  the  alkali  neutralize  each 
other,  i'his  word  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin  : 
its  very  name  shows  one  ol  the  properties  of  al- 
kalies. “ Kali”  is  the  Arabic  word  for  bitter, 
and  “ al”  is  like  onr  word  super — we  say  fine 
and  superfine;  so  kali  is  bitter;  alkali,  superla- 
tively bitter;  or,  truly  alkali  means  the  “dregs 
of  bitterness.” 

I wish,  reader,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  you  should  fix  in  your  mind  what 
I have  said  about  alkali  and  alkaline  proper- 
ties. Alkali  is  a g'  neral  term.  It  includes  all 
those  substances  which  have  an  action  like  the 
ley  of  wood  ashes,  which  you  use  for  soap- 
making. If  this  ley  is  boiled  down  dry,  yot$ 
know  it  lorras  potash.  Now  lime,  fresh  slaked, 
has  the  alkaline  properties  of  potash,  but  weak- 
er, and  so  has  the  calcined  magnesia  of  the 
shops,  but  in  less  degree  than  lime.  Here  we 
have  two  substances,  earthy  in  their  look,  hav- 
ing alkaline  properties.  They  are  called,  there- 
fore, alkaline  earths.  But  what  we  understand 
chiefly  by  the  term  alkalies,  means  potash,  so- 
da, and  ammonia.  Potash  is  the  alkali  ol  land 
plants ; soda  is  the  alkali  of  sea  plants ; and  am- 
monia is  the  alkali  of  animal  substances.  Pot- 
ash and  soda  are  fixed,  that  is,  not  easily  raised 
in  vapor  by  fire.  Ammonia  always  exists  as 
vapor,  unless  fixed  by  something  else.  Hence, 
we  have  a distinction  among  alkalies  which  is 
easily  remembered.  This  distinction  is  found- 
ed on  the  source  from  which  they  are  procured, 
and  upon  their  nature  when  heated.  Potash  is 
vegetable  alkali,  deiived  from  land  plants;  soda 
is  marine  alkali,  derived  from  sea  plants;  am- 
monia is  animal  alkali,  derived  irom  animal 
substances. 

Potash  and  soda  are  fixed  alkalies;  ammonia 
is  a volatile  alkali.  Potash  makes  soft  soap 
with  grease,  and  soda  forms  hard  soap.  Amrnt^ 
nia  forms  neither  hard  nor  soft  it  makes  with 
oil  a kind  of  ointment  used  to  rub  a sore  throat 
with  under  the  name  of  volatile  liniment.  But 
though  there  be  these  three  alkalies,  and  two  al- 
kaline earths,  1 want  you  to  fix  in  your  mind, 
reader,  that  they  all  have  common  properties, 
called’ alkaline,  and  which  will  enable  you  to 
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understand  their  action  without  more  ado  about 
their  chemistry. 

The  inflammables,  or  our  fourth  division,  are 
sulphur  and  phosphorus;  both  used  ip  njakie.^ 
friction  matches.  The  phosphorus  urst  takes 
sire  by  rubbing,  an4 sulolmr  burn- 
ing. hfov,  the  smoke  arising  from  these  is  on- 
ly the  sulpluir  and  phospiiorus  unued  to  the  vi- 
tal part  of  the  common  air.  This  compound  of 
vital  air,  or  oxygen,  as  it  is  ca  ls  1,  and  ind  im- 
Biables,  forms  acids,  called  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids.  So  if  you  burn  coal  or  carbon,  it 
£s'  well  known  you  form  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid.  That  is,  by  burning,  the  coal  or  carbon 
unites  with  the  oxygen  or  vital  part  of  common 
air,  and  forms  carbonic  acid.  The  heavy,  dead- 
ly air,  which  arises  from  burning  charcoal,  has 
^1  the  properties  of  an  acid.  And  now  let  us 
see  what  these  properties  are. 

All  acids  unite  or  combine  with  the  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  and  the  metals.  When  acids 
and  alkalies  do  thus  unite,  they  each  lose  their 
distinguishing  pre;  erties.  They  forup  a ^ew 
substance, called  a salt.  It  is  very  important 
you  should  fix  well  in  year  mind  this  definition 
of  a salt.  You  are  not  to  confine  your  idea  of  a 
salt  to  common  salt.  That  is  a capital  exam- 
ple of  the  whole  class.  It  is  soda,  an  alkaH, 
united  to  an  acid,  or  chlorine,  or,  to  speak  in  the 
terms  the  most  intelligibjej  to  muriatic  acid.  So 
saltpetre  is  a salt.  It  is  potash  united  to  aqua- 
fortis. Yet  in  saltpetre  you  perceive  neither 
■potash  nor  aquafortiis.  These  have  united — 
their  characters  are  neutralized  by  each  other. 
They  have  formed  a neutral  salt.  Qur  list  of 
substances  fou^d  in  plants,  is  thus  reduced  from 
things  v.’hid£.  you  did  riot  know,  to  things  \tdiich 
you  do  know;  and  so  we  have  saved  the  trou- 
ble of  learning  uore  of  their  chemistry. 

We  have  reduced  the  airy  or  volatile  into 
•water,  formed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; of  vola- 
tile alkali,  formed  of  nitrogen  ana  hydrogen ; or 
in'o  acids,  as  the  carbonic,  formed  of  oxygen 
and  carbon — as  the  sulphuric,  formed  of  oxygen 
and  sulphur — as  the  phosph’orkj  formed  of  oxy- 
gen and  phosphorus-;  and  having  thus  got  water 
and  acids,  these  unite  with  all  the  alkaline,  ear- 
thy, and  metallic  bodies,  and  form  salts.  To 
give  you  new  examples  of  these,  I may  mention 
Glauber’s  salts  and  Epscrn  salts.  Glauber’s 
salts  is  formed  ofso^  and  sulphuric  aeidj  Ep.- 
som  salts,  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric-  acid; 
alum,  of  alumina  or  clay,  and  sulphuric  acid  ; 
green  vitriol,  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  ; white 
vitriol, of  ziuc  and  sulphuric  acid;  plasterofPa- 
ris,  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid;  bones,  of  lime 
and  phosphoric  aeid ; chalk  and  limestone,  of 
lime  and  carb-jnic  acid.  These  are  all  exam- 
ples of  salts — that  is,  an  acid,  or  a substance 
acting  the  part  of  an  aeid,  united  to  an  alkali, 
metal,  or  earth. 

We  have  thus  gone  over,  in  a very  general 
■way,  enough  of  chemistry  for  any  one  to  under- 
Etand  the  chemical  nature  uf  manure.  You  see, 
reader,  that  with  common  attention,  bestowed 
for  an  evening’s  reading,  one  may  learn  these 
chemical  terms  and  their  meaning..  And  now, 
having  learned  this  first  lesson,  let  us  review  the- 
ground  gone  over,  and  fi?:  once  and  for  all  these 
first  principles  in  our  minds.  Let  us  do  this  by 
a practical  application  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  gained. 

' Let  us  analyze  a plant.  Do  not  be  startled 
at  the  word.  To  analyze,  means  to  separate  a 
compound  substance  into  the  several  substanc- 
es which  form  it.  This  may  be  done  by  a very 
particular  and  minute,  or  by  a more  general  di- 
vision. It  may  be  done,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, by  separating  the  several  substances  of  a 
plant  into  classes  of  compounds.  Yku  areal- 
ready  chemist  enough  to  undertake  this  mode  of 
analysis;  in  truth,  you  hav'e  already  done  it 
again  and  again.  For  our  purpose,  the  ancient 
chemists  had  a very  good  division  of  all  matter 
into  four  elements — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
Now,  by  fire  you  separate  plants  into  the  other 
three  elements.  You  are,  reader,  though  per- 
haps  you  do  net  know  it,  somewhat  of  a practi- 
cal chemist.  Whenever  you  have  burned  a 


charcoal-pit,  what  did  vou  ? You  separated  the 
wood  into  air,  vrater,  and  earth.  Y'ou  drove  off' 
by  heat  or  fire  the  airy  or  volatile  parts  of  the 
plant;  you  left  its  carb  m or  coal : if  you  had 
burnt  this,  you  would  have  left  ashes.  Now, 
these  ashes  are  the  earthy  parts  of  plants.  If 
vou  burn  a green  stick  of  wood,  you  drive  ofi' 
first  its  w.tter  aq-i  volatile  parts,  whi-.b  form 
soot.  Y\)u  burn  its  carbon,  and  leave  its  ashes 
or  salts.  So  that,  by  simply  burning,  you  re- 
duce the  substance  or  elements  of  plants  to  wa- 
ter, carbon,  salts. 

All  plants,  then,  without  exception,  contain 
the  several  substances  in  our  list  above,  as  wa- 
ter, carbon,  and  salts.  To  apply  this  knowl- 
edge to  manure,  we  must  sa}''  a word  on  the 
form  in  which  some  of  these,  which  we  call  the 
elements  of  plants,  exist  in  them.  The  sap  is 
water ; it  holds  dissolved  in  itcQcp^e  isalts  of  the 
plant.'  This  sap’ of  iuice  forms  a pretty  large 
proporti  m of  the  roots — say  seventy-five  to  eigh- 
ty parts  in  one  hundred  of  potatoes,  turneps, 
beets,  &c.  This  may  be  called  the  water  of 
vegetation.  If  we  dry  beet-root,  or  any  other 
plant,  we  merely  drive  off  this  water  ol  vegeta- 
.tios.  Now  what  have  we  lefti  To  go  back  to 
our  process  of  analysis,  let  us  efiar  the  dried 
root.  We  drive  ofi  more  water  and  volatile 
parts.  This  water  did  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
plant.  It  existed  there  as  hydiogen  and  oxygen 
gas.  Now,  this  word  gas  is  a chemical  term, 
and  it  means  any  substance  in  vapor,  which 
cas.nGt  be  condensed  into  a liquid  er  solid  at 
common  temperatures.  Difierent  gases  may 
unite,  and  so  become  solids  or  liquids.  Steam 
is  not  gas,  for  it  is  the  vapor  of  water,  and  im- 
mediately returns  to  the  state  of  water,  below 
2l2  degrees.  Perfect  steam  is  invisible  ; so  are 
most  gases.  The  air  we  breathe  is  composed  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  We  do  not 
see  them — we  cannot,  by  cooling  or  compres- 
sion, make  air  take  other  shape  than  invisible 
air.  This  is  the  general  property  of  gas  as  di.s- 
tinguished  Iroin  vapor  or  steam.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  plants  exist  in  Just  the  proportions 
to  form  water,  but  we  do  not  know  tkatthey  are 
united  in  these  proportions.  We havecompell- 
ed  them  to  unite  by  heating  the  substance  or 
root.  The  carbon  is  by  this  same  process  con- 
sumed, and  you  know,  has  thus  formed  carbonic 
acid.  Besides  this,  a portion  of  the  carbon 
unites  with  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  plant. 
This  forms  light,  inflammable  air.  Now  you 
may  collect  this  light,  inflammable  air,  in  any 
stagnant  water  where  plants  are  decaying,  De- 
cay gives  exactly  the  same  products  as  are  form- 
ed in  making  charcoal.  Decay  is  only  slow 
CO  nbustion  or  barning;  no  matter  whether  we 
char  the  plapt  of  leave  it  to  decay;  we  obtain 
exactly  the  same  products  as  we  did  by  our  ana- 
lysis, that  is,  carbon  and  salts. 

But  iiecause  there  is  not  heat  enough,  we 
leave  by  decay  a portion  of  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  still  united  to  the  coal.  A slow  mould- 
ering fii’e  leaves  products  more  like  -hose  of  de- 
cay. Decay  is  a slow  mouldering  fife,  hence 
the  products  of  the  decay  of  plants  are  very  apt- 
ly termed  mould.  It  is  the  product  of  a mould- 
ering fire— that  is,  an  imperceptible  union  of 
the  oxygen  ol  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the 
plant,— a union  so  slow  that  it  giv'es  out  neith- 
er heat  nor  light.  And  yet  it  is  in  its  results  the 
same  as  if  fire  had  actually  been  seen  and  felt. 
Mould  contains,  then,  a jiart  of  the  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  h\krogen;  or,  if  you  like  the  terms 
belter,  mould  of  soil  consists  of  the  water  and 
coal  and  salts  of  the  plants.  Mould  is  truly 
manure.  If  the  mould  of  soil,  as  it  has  thus 
been  defined,  were  separated  from  the  earlhy^ 
portions  of  soil,  it  would  deprive  that  soil  of  the 
power  of  growing  crops.  Here,  then,  we  come 
to  a broad  distinction  between  soil  and  manure. 
The  soil  is  the  earth  on  which  plants  gro  w.  The 
mould  is  the  manure  of  that  soil.  The  soil  is 
the  earthy;  the  mould,  that  is,  the  carbon  and 
salts  together,  with  the  elements  of  wmter,  are 
the  vegetable  part  of  arable  land.  But  though 
the  earthy  part,  the  soil,  as  it  is  usually  calle  ', 
acts  as  a support, ' on  which  plants  grow,  it  does 


not  play  a merely  mechanical  part.  It  has  a 
distinct,  decided,  and  important  action  upon  the 
manure.  The  action  is  chiefly  chemical ; and 
the  fact  that  soils  and  manures  do  mutually  af- 
fect the  growing  plant,  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  first  {flants  which  grew,  derived 
their  salts  from  the  earth. 

But  this  chemic-il  acti  on  of  soil  does  not  be- 
long to  the  p;esenl  discussion.  vYe  can  under- 
stan  i what  manures  are,  without  deciding  how 
they  act.  We  can  theorize  and  guess  about  the 
how  of  their  action  when  we  have  learned  what 
they  are.  That  is  chjefly  what  the  farmer  wants 
to  know.  He  wants  to  know  w.hat  manure  is, 
and  what  is  likely  to  act  as  a manure.  To  these 
points  we  shall  confine  our  present  remarks. 
Pointing  out  the  great  principles  applicable  to 
all  manures,  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  affect  manures,  must  be  left  for 
another  essa\'.  The  vegetable  or  manure  part 
of  soil  alone  istq  be  now  considered.  Consid- 
er, now,  reader,  the  great  results  to  which  our 
analysis  ha.s' led  us ; that  a slow,  mouldering 
fire  gives  us  the  same  products  as  are  formed  by 
decay ; that  this  is  only  a sjow,  mouldering  fire, 
and  that  raqulJ,  its  prqduct,  is  the  natural  ma- 
nure of  piants.  ‘ l£  follows,  that  whatever  sub- 
stance produces  mould,  that  is,  wau'r,  carbon, 
and  salts,  may  be  used  instead  of  this  natural 
manure.  Among  the  salts  found  in  mouldy 
some  are  volatile^  and  are  easily  dissolved  by 
w^ter.  Others  are  fixed,  that  is,  not  evaporating 
easily,  or  not  at  all,  and  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water!  Now  the  first,  or  volatile  and  soluble, 
first  act  when  used  in  manure.  They  act  quick 
and  are  quickly  done.  The  fixed  and  insoluble 
act  slower  ; they  last  longer.  The  volatile  ac£ 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth : the  fixed  in  the 
later  periods.  The  great  difierence  in  the  ac- 
tion of  manures,  depends  alrngst  entirely  upon 
the  salts  which  they  contain.  These  are  the 
most  important  and  essential.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  vegetable  mould  of  manure  that  you  want, 
as  the 'salts  which  it  contains.  This"  is  a well 
settled  principle.  Land  which  has  undergone 
the  skinning  process — old,  worn  out  and  run 
out  land,  still  contains  a ye-ry  large  portion  of 
vegetable  mailer;  the  coal  or  carbon  of  mould 
without  its  salts.  ' Give  tiiis  worn-out  land  salts, 
and  you  may  by  these  alone  bring  it  back  no; 
only  to  its  first  virgin  freshness,  but  you  may 
even  by  salts  alone  make  it  fairer  and  richer 
than  it  was  before  man  ever  cultivated  it. 

Too  much  sti  ess  has  been  all  along  laid  upon 
the  kind  of-soil.  Go  now  to  “ Flob^”  in  West 
Cambridge ; no  better  farms  or  firmers,  look 
the  world  through.  Ask  any  of  these  practical 
men  whether  the  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  of  Old 
Cambridge  Common,  or  even  of  Seekonk  Plain, 
can  he  mad.g  to  bear  as  rich  crops  as  their  land  J 
They  will  tell  you,  yea.  If  your  land  will  hold 
manure,  muck  it  well,  and  it  will  be  as  good. S' 

Now,  this  holding  of  manure  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  soils,  and  throwing  that  oat  pf con- 
sideration, it  is  found  that  even  lands  which  do 
not  hold  manure,  which  have  been  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  cropping,  hold  yet  a<;reat 
deal  of  insoluble  coal  or  mould.  They  want 
salts,  and  something  which  will  make  this  in- 
ert, dead  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  active. 
The  mould  is  active  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
or  les?  dissolved  by  water,  JMould  consists  of 
two  parts;  one  is  dissolved,  though  only  in  a 
light  degree,  by  water;  the  other  is  not  dissolv- 
ed by  water.  Some  substances,  however,  do 
render  mould  very  easily  dissolved  by  water. 
Hence,  if  you  reflect  a moment  on  these  facts, 
it  will  be  seen  that  mould  itself,  being  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  waterdis- 
solvea  it,  that  whatever  substance  so  enables 
mould  to  dissolve,  may  be  added  to  it,  and  thus 
increase  its  value.  Now  the  things  which  do 
this  are  the  alkalies,  soda,  potash,  and  ammo- 
nia. 

These  principles  being  well  settled,  we  may 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  each  difl'erent  ma- 

*The  reader  will  bear  in  ruind  that  Dr.  Dana  uses 
"m'rck”  as  a general  term  for  manure— not  iiie;\nin;T 
simply  the  muck  of  the  meadow. — Dp.  ~ 
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nure.  They  will  be  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  kind  ol  salts  each  contains^  ad- 
ded to  the  power  they  may  have  of  producing 
by  their  decay  substances  which  make  their 
mould  soluble.  Now,  this  last  property,  that  is, 
the  property  of  producing  a substance  which 
makes  mould  soluble,  depends  wholly  upon  the 
nitrogen  of  the  manure.  This  nitrogen,  in  the 
process  of  decay,  becomes  volatile  alkali,  or 
ammonia.  The  word  amnxonia  will  occur  so 
often  in  the  present  discussion,  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  fix  some  definite  idea  to  it.  You 
need  not,  reader,  be  acquainted  with  all  its  chem- 
ical properties.  I suppose  every  man  who  will 
be  likely  to  read  these- renparks,  has  smelled  am- 
monia. It  has-been,  already  said,  that  it  gives 
the  peculiar  pungent  smell  to  the  common  smell- 
ing bottle.  Thisis  volatile  ammonia.  It  is  al- 
ways formed  vthen  animal  or  vegetable  bodies 
decay. 

It  has  been  already  said,  and  is  now  repeated 
in  order  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten,  that  am- 
monia is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  two  airs— 
nitrogen  forming  four-filths  of  the  air  we  breathe 
-=-let  that  be  borne  in  mind,  and  without  going 
into,  the  chemistry  of  ammonia  further,  or  the 
mo,de  oi  calculating  how  much  ammonia  a 
piound  ol  nitrogen  will  m,ake,  it  may  be  laid 
down,  and  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  every 
pound  of  nitrogen  may  be  called  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  sal  volatile,  or  smelling  salts  of  the 
smelling-bottle.  Two  and  a half  lbs.  of  volatile 
ammonia  lormed  from  one  lb.  of  nitrogen.  II, 
then,  w’^e  can  determine,  as  chendstry  may,  how 
much  nitrogen  exists  in  or  forms  a part  of  ma- 
nure. two  and  a halftimes  that  will  be  the  am- 
monia ol  that  manure.  II,  then,  the  vegetable 
part  of  manure  is,  as  we  have  said,  valuable 
and  active  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  being 
dissolved  by  wmter,  then,  as  ammonia  giyes  it 
this  easy  solubility,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  is  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  its  vegetable  part.  One  thing 
must  be  guarded  against  j not  to  place  Irom  this 
view  the  whole  of  the  value  of  manure  upon  its 
ammonia.  Remember  that  manure  consists  of 
carbon,  water,  and  salts.  The  whole  are  equal- 
ly essential  to  its  action.  There  is  no  eve,  nor 
ear,  nor  foot,  nor  hand,  in  manure,  which  may 
say  to  the  other  members,  •'  I have  no  need  ol 
thee.”  The  whole  act  together;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  ammonia  is  the  heart  of  manure, 
and  keeps  up  the  healthy  circulation  among  the 
other  members. 

(Tq  be  continued-) 
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PREMIUM  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
CORN. 

BY  GEORGB  Vf.  WILLIAMS. 

1,.  This  Essay,  although,  in  its  application,  it 
is  intended  for  the  Northern  part  ol  Kentucky) 
in  its  general  principles  may  be  adopted  in  all 
regions  where  corn  can  be  produced. 

2.  Indian  corn  was  not  known  in  Europe  till 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  was 
at  first  lound  by  the  followers  ol  Columbus  in 
South  America,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  year  15.05,  is  now  cultivated  wherever  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  suitable,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
munificent  gifts  of  the  new  to  the  old  world.  It 
is  one  of  the  staples  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  great  valley  ol  the  Mississippi  is,  next  to 
cotton,  the  most  important  production  of  the 
soil.  In  the  Statps  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  it  is  a 
product  upon  which  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty relies  for  sustenance  more  than  any  other.  It 
supplies  to  man  and  beast  the  most  nutritious 
food,  and  it  enters  so  completely  info  the  econo- 
my of  rearing  stock,  that  it  is  believed  a substi- 
tute cannot  be  found  for  it. 

3.  It  is  useless  to  raise  corn  upon  poor  or  ex- 
hausted land.  Land  which  is  not  fertile  enough 
to  produce  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  should  not  be 
planted  in  com,  To  cnltiyate  it  in  soils,  which 


in  the  best  seasons  will  not  yield  more  than  twen- 
ty-five bushels,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  not 
moxe  than  twenty-lfve  bushels  to  tlie  acre,  is  an 
expenditure  of  labor  to  Huie  purpose,  and  ex- 
hausts the  soil  in  a ratio  propoitionale  to  its 
poverty.  The  best  lands  should  always  be  .se- 
lected for  corn,  and  then  if  properly  cultivated, 
such  an  average  crop  may  be  expected,  as  will 
amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  labor. — 
Exhausted  land  put  down  to  grass  can  be  made 
more  profitable  by  a proper  system  of  grazing, 
than  if  kept  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  render- 
ed in  a few  years  as  productive  as  the  best. — 
One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  present  mode 
of  cultivating  corn,  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  land  we  undertake  to  cultivate. 

It  takes  many  acres  of  poor  land  to  make  many 
barrels  ol  corn : hence,  we  plant  more  than  we 
can  manage,  and  the  result  is  much  labor  and  a 
small  crop.  Good  land,  well  cultivated,  will 
yield  heavy  crops  with  half  the  labor.  To  cor- 
rect this  error,  the  attention  must  be  turned  to 
the  improvement  of  exhausted  lands,  and  to  a 
more  careful  cultivation  of  those  that  are  good, 
as  well  as  to  such  a rotation  of  crops  as  shall 
keep  the  soil  from  deterioration.  These  sub- 
jects are  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  es- 
say, and  will  not  be  farther  noticed. 

4.  There  are  many  varieties  of  corn,  and,  the 
farmer,  in  the  choice  of  his  seed,  wil,l  have  an 
eye  to  his  location,  the  nature  of  his  soil  and 
climate,  as  also  to  the  purposes  to  which  hs  in- 
tends to  apply  the  crop  when  matured.  In 
Northern  latitudes,  the  long-eared  variety  with 
large  cob  will  nof  do,  because  it  ripens  slowly, 
and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frosts;  and 
even  here,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  va- 
rieties of  this  sort  are  overtaken  by  an  early  frost. 
If  bread  be  the  object,  the  best  is  a white,  firm 
grain,  easily  shelled,  and  one  that  yields  a pure 
white  meal.  In  this,  the  farmer  will,  hosvever, 
be  governed  by  his  own  fancy,  though  experience 
will  teach  him  that  certain  varieties  are- to  be 
preferred  for  certain  soils,  and  for  particular  pur- 
poses. My  own  judgment  has  led  me  to  the  cul- 
tivation 01  two  kinds,  one  for  meal  and  the  other 
for  stock,  the  latter  of  which  has  a small  red 
cob,  firm,  deep,  yellow  grain,  shells  easily,  : nd 
has  commonly  two  ears  to  the  stalk. ' 

5.  When  the  variety  has  been  chosen,  much 
care  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed, 
tor  it  is  an  important  consideration  to  have  seed 
which  will  besure  to  germinate;  and  will  throw 
up  a strong  green  plant  from  the  start.  Cora 
for  seed  should  be  of  the  best  part  of  the  crop  as 
it  stands  in  the  field,  and  should  be  left  standing 
until  it  has  fully  ripened.  Let  it  then  be  taken 
from  the  stalk  with  the  shuck  on,  and  cribbed  ; 
or,  if  it  is  shucked,  let  it  be  kept  in  a dry  ai'^y 
loft.  Most  usually,  where  a stalk  bears  two 
ears,  the  top  ear  is  the  larger  and  better  of  the 
twQ.  When  the  season  for  planting  arrives,  the 
whole  is  to  be  overhauled,  and  no  ears  should 
be  chosen  but  those  which  are  perfectly  sound, 
and  of  good  size  for  the  sort.  The  grains  must 
then  be  taken  from  each  end  of  the  ear,  and 
those  of  the  middle  used  for  seed.  I would  re- 
commend the  grain  to  be  planted  as  it  comes 
from  the  ear,  without  any  preparation  to  guard 
against  insects  or  birds.  The  receipts  offered 
for  this  purpose  frequently  injure  the  germ,  and 
sometimes  do  more  harm  than  either  bird  or  in- 
sect. The  best  remedy  against  both  is  to  plant 
early,  and  use  sound  seed.  The  character  of  the 
variety  may  be  changed  by  a continued  selection 
of  the  top  ear  from  stalks  bearing  more  than 
one  ear,  and  if  this  be  repeated  for  several  years, 
the  change,  I think,  will  be  for  the  worse.  It 
will  be  found,  although  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk,  that  their  size 
will  be  diminished,  the  grains  become  shallow 
and  flinty,  and  will  adhere  closely  to  the  cob.  I 
have,  for  several  years  past,  made  experiments 
of  this  sort,  and  ascertained  that  a continued  se- 
lection of  the  top  ear  will  produce  these  results. 
Baden  produced  his  noted  variety  in  this  way, 
and  I do  not  doubt  but  that  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  variety  from  which  he  produced  it.  My 
plan  now  is  to  take  the  best  ears  whether  first  or 


second,  and  afterwards  choose  from  among 
these,  the  most  sound  and  perfect  for  seed. 

G.  I know  ol  but  one  case  in  which  it  is  pro- 
per for  one  crop  of  corn  to  succeed  another,  and 
that  is  upon  land,  which,  being  in  sod,  was  pre- 
pared lor  corn  with  great  expense  and  labor.  In 
this  case,  the  first  crop,  although  it  may  be 
large,  is  aot  likely  to  be  as  heavy  as  the  second,, 
nor  will  it  compensate  for  the  expense  of  prepa- 
ration. To  prepare  sod  land  for  corn,  it  must 
be  taken  in  band  early  in  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  the  first  thaw  occurs  after  a hard  freeze,  it 
should  be  double-plowed,  running  one  plow 
immediately  after  the  other;  the  first  turning 
over  a thin  surface  of  sod,  and  the  one  follow- 
ing, throwing  upon  that  a thick  slice  of  sub-sod,, 
both  plows  together  making  a furrow  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  depth.  I know  of  some  ex- 
cellent plows  for  this  kind  of  work.  My 
neighbor.  Captain  W m.  P.  Hume,  has  in  use  a 
pair  ol  his  own  invention  that  do  the  woik  to 
perfection.  The  Rugles’s  plow  to  be  followed 
by  Hay’s  Rounder,  or  with  the  Rounder,  will  do 
admirably.  Sod  land  prepared  in  this  way,  mel- 
lowed by  the  latter  frosts  of  winter,  need,  when, 
the  planting  season  arrives,-  only  to  be  sirred 
with  the  harrow,  before  the  seed  is  put  in,  and 
presents  in  fact  the  best  possible  prospect,  if  the 
soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  fpr  a large  yield. — 
Winter  plowing  ol  sod  land  is  the  only  reme- 
dy against  the  ravages  of  the  cutworm. 

7.  To  prepare  other  lands  for  corn,  whether 
stubble  or  fallow,  deep  plowing  is  the  first 
desideratum,  and  the  proper  time  for  doing  this, 

. is  as  early  in  the  spring  as  when  the  frost  has 
left  the  earth,  and  it  has  attained  a genial 
w'armth,  sue'  as  will  cause  the  mould  to  leave 
the  plow  without  difficulty.  If  stubble  land 
be  of  a stiff,  clay  soil,  and  the  stubble  heavy,  the 
stubble  should  be  burned  and  not  plowed  in, 
but  if  it  be  of  an  open,  light,  friable  description, 
the  stubble  should  be  turned  under  by  all  means.^ 
In  the  first  case,  the  heat  of  the  burning  stubble 
will  render  the  soil  more  friable,  and  the  ashes 
will  give  that  kind  of  manure  best  suited  to  it, 
while  in  light  soils,  the  stubble  soon  decompos- 
es, and  forms  an  excellent  nutriment  lor  the 
growing  crop.  Before  planting,  the  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  to  effect  this,  a 
harrow  should  follow  the  plow.  To  plow 
deep  and  well,  the  plow^man  must  have  a good 
ploiv,  and  one  that  will  not  choke.  He  must 
have  a strong,  steady  team ; he  must  walk  in 
the  furrow,  hold  his  plow  level,  make  no  skips, 
plow  from  the  middle  out,  turn  his  team  to  the 
right,  move  at  a regular  pace,  make  no  stops,, 
and  keep  always  a constant  watchfulness,  that 
he  is  doing  his  work  well.  In  plowing  from 
the  middle  cut,  the  team  does  not  trample  the 
plowed  land  in  turning;  the  horses  never  get 
their  hind  feet,  in  turning,  athwart  the  traces, 
and  the  team  always  has  firm  ground  on  which 
to  turn..  To  plow,  as  is  common,  by  com- 
mencing at  the  out  edge  of  a field,  plowing 
around  the  whole  field  and  finishing  in  the  midr 
die,  is  objectionable,  because  in  turning  the 
team,  lour  tracts  to  the  extent  taken  up  in  mak- 
ing the  turn,  of  trampled  earth  is  made,  fromi 
each  corner  of  the  field  to  the  centre  ; or,  if  the 
plowman,  to  avoid  this,  rounds  the  corners  so 
as  to  turn  at  each  without  a stop,  he  is,  in  doing 
this,  necessarily  compelled  to  make  considera- 
ble skips,  which  is  worse  than  trampling  the 
plowed  land.  Land  should  never  be  plowed 
when  it  is  so  wet  as  to  adhere  to  a bright  mould 
board,  or  when  it  will  not  crumble.  I do  not 
approve  o;  fall  ph  iwing  of  stubble  land.  From 
some  cause  unknowm  to  me,  fall-plowed  stub- 
ble land  is  not  as  genial  in  the  spring  as  it 
would  be  without  such  plowing,  and  besides, 
it  i-  sure  to  be  infested  to  such  an  extent  with 
the  white  grub,  as  to  render  the  crop  very  un- 
certain. If  suitable  seasons  occur  in  the  win- 
ter for  plowing  such  lands,  it  will  do  well  to 
plow  them  then,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so,  as  a 
longer  time  is  given  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  stubble — but  when  the  season  of  planting 
arrives,  it  must  be  plowed  again,  or  listed  by 
throwing  two  furrows  into  another. 
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8.  The  cast  iron  plow  is  to  be  preferred  to 
all  others,  and  for  one  reason  alone.  It  is  the 
most  economical  plow  that  can  be  obtained.  I 
have  in  use,  and  am  pleased  with  Hay’s  cast 
iron  Rounder.  When  made  bright,  it  works 
well  and  is  altogether  a superb  plow.  I want 
no  better  plow  in  stubble  than  it  is,  though  it 
is  not  as  good  a plow  as  the  Rounder,  made 
by  Rounder,  of  New  Castle,  altogether  of 
wrought  iron.  I have  one  of  his  make:  it  is 
the  best  plow  1 ever  saw  in  a stubble  field. — 
Sloop’s  improved  Peacock  plow  does  excel- 
lent work  in  either  sod  or  stubble.  Cromwell’s 
plow  works  well  in  both.  The  Carey  is  an 
inferior  plow,  and  its  use  should  be  abandon- 
ed. 

9.  As  to  the  time  of  planting,  as  a general 
principle,  early  planting  is  best.  Most  com- 
monly, from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  April,  is  the 
most  suitable  period ; but  in  this,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  enough  ol  warmth  must  be  in  the 
earth  to  cause  the  grain  to  germinate,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  if  possible,  the  crop 
must  be  so  lar  advanced  as  not  to  be  injured  by 
the  drought  of  summer.  In  planting,  I use  a 
machine,  and  I cannot  operate  with  it  unless  the 
ground  is  deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  and  covers 
the  seed,  and  rolls  the  ground  by  the  same  ope- 
ration. With  one  horse,  a man  can,  with  this 
machine,  plant  eight  acres  in  a day.  It  drops 
from  lour  to  seven  grains  in  a place,  and  these 
places  may  be  made  at  any  distance  apart,  from 
two  to  four  feet.  In  strong  land,  I plant  lour 
feet  one  way,  and  two  and  one  half  the  other, 
leaving  three  stalks  in  a place.  In  weaker  soils, 
I plant,  ol  course,  wider  each  way,  and  leave 
lewer  stalks  to  a hill.  The  distance  ol  the  hills 
apart,  and  the  number  of  stalks  in  a hill,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  Lands, 
however,  which  will  not  grow  two  stalks  in  a 
hill  four  leet  by'  three,  ought  to  be  put  down  to 
grass  as  unfit  for  corn.  I never  replant.  Corn, 
planted  by  this  machine,  is  not  apt  to  be  wash- 
ed up  by  a heavy  rain  : it  starts  at  its  first 
growth  from  a surface  level  with  the  field  sur- 
face, and  at  the  first  plowing  can  be  approach- 
ed nearer  than  when  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
It  can,  however,  be  cultivated  in  one  direction 
only.  When  this  rnachine  is  not  used  in  plant- 
ing, the  field  must  be  checkered  at  the  proper 
distances,  and  this  should  be  regulated  hy  the 
capacity  of  the  soil.  In  laying  off  the  rows  the 
first  way,  let  it  be  done  with  a two  horse  plow, 
and  the  furrow  be  made  very  deep ; let  it  be 
crossed  with  a light  single  horse  plow,  that 
will  make  a furrow  only  half  as  deep.  This 
will  give  a good  bed  of  light  earth  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  rows.  The  person  w'ho  drops 
must  be  the  most  careful  laborer  in  the  field,  and 
he  must  drop  in  the  line  of  the  rows  which  were 
laid  off  the  first  way.  The  seed  may  be  cover- 
ed with  hoe,  harrow  or  plow.  The  Bull- 
longue  or  the  single  horse  Dudley  plow,  will 
either  of  them  do  this  work  better  and  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  done  with  the  hoe. 

10.  In  cultivation,  I use  these  implements — 
the  harrow,  hand  rake,  hoe,  plow  and  cultiva- 
tor. They  are  all  essential.  When  planted 
with  the  machine,  as  it  can  be  cultivated  in  one 
direction  only,  the  whole  operation  has  to  be 
done  skilfully  and  at  the  proper  season.  If 
done  right,  the  labor  is  comparatively  small, 
and  to  accomplish  this,  it  must  be  taken  in  time, 
managed  with  care,  particularly  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work.  A deep  furrow  is  to 
be  run  first  between  each  row.  This  I do  at  the 
time  I plant ; and  these  furrows  form  a guide  for 
the  machiiie,  and  thus  straight  rows  are  obtain- 
ed, which  otherwise  could  not  be  by  the  ma- 
chine. When  the  plants  show  themselves  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  surface,  the  two  horse 
harrow  is  to  be  passed  over  each  row,  and  this 
to  be  followed  by  a careful  hand  with  a light- 
rake,  made  with  four  iron  teeth  on  one  side  and 
a small  scraper  on  the  other.  He  must  uncover 
and  raise  up  the  prostrate  plants,  draw  the  clods 
from  the  hills,  and  throw,  when  it  is  necessary, 
a little  loose  earth  among  the  plants.  The  next 


operation,  w'hich  is  to  be  done  wdtli  the  single 
horse  plow  and  the  hoe,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  whole  series.  I use  the  shovel  plow. 
The  plowman  must  exercise  great  caution  ; 
he  must  approach  as  near  the  plant  as  possible  ; 
he  must  keep  constantly  moving,  but  slowly 
and  carefully',  and  must  stop  when  his  plow 
covers  a hill  and  uncover  it.  He  must  plow 
deep.  He  must  be  followed  hy  the  hoe.  The 
hoeman  must  thin  the  corn  to  the  proper  number 
of  stalks,  remove  all  obstacles,  cut  away  weeds, 
cover  all  grass,  and  throw,  when  required,  loose 
earth  around  the  plants.  If  the  labor  is  done 
w'ell  tJ  this  point  and  in  good  time,  the  after 
cultivation  is  easy.  The  grand  object  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  to  get  a good  stand,  a loose  bed  of 
earth  for  the  corn  roots  to  occupy,  and  to  have 
the  hills  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  cultivator  is  next  introduced,  by 
which  the  ground  is  levelled  and  weeds  destroy- 
ed. Then  if  the  roots  of  the  corn  have  not  ex- 
tended too  far,  which  will  not  be  probable,  the 
shovel  plow  is  to  be  used,  and  as  much  earth 
is  to  be  thrown  with  it  upon  the  corn,  as  will 
coverall  intermediate  spaces.  After  this,  the 
whole  work  is  to  be  done  with  the  cultivator, 
and  two  or  three  successive  workings  with  it 
will  be  sufficient.  I use  the  cultivator  in  after 
cultivation  because  it  breaks  no  roots,  and 
leaves  the  surface  level,  or  as  near  so  as  is  ne- 
cessary. The  roots  of  corn  must  not  be  broken, 
nor  should  any  labor  be  done  to  the  crop  after 
the  stalks  begin  to  joint.  I have  seen  fields  of 
corn  injured  by  firing,  but  I am,  from  close  ob- 
servation, satisfied  that  this  never  happens,  un- 
less the  roots  of  the  corn  are  injured  in  one  or 
two  ways,  either  by  being  broken  up  with  the 
plow,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  by  being  bound  tiglit  in  a hard 
baked  soil  from  the  want  of  work  at  the  proper 
time.  This  series  may,  however,  be  interrupt- 
ed by  what  frequently  happens,  a season  of  rainy 
weather.  If  so,  a sound  discretion  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised, but  nothing  is  to  be  done,  wdien  the  soil 
sticks  to  the  hoe  or  plough  in  the  mud— it  is 
better  to  wait  and  make  war  upon  the  weeds  af- 
terwaids,  when  the  soil  is  light  and  friable.  In 
this  entire  process,  some  things  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  these  I repeat,  that  they 
may  be  noted.  The  plants  must  get  a good 
stand : from  the  start  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds;  the  roots  must  have  a loo'-e  bed  of 
earth  to  occupy,  and  no  form  of  cultivation  is 
to  be  followed  which  interrupts  the  roots  in 
their  growth  by  breaking  them,  and  by  exposing 
them  broken  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SCIENCE  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Mr.  Breck; — I recollect  seeing  in  a recent 
number  of  your  well-conducted  journal,  an  arti- 
cle commenting  on  an  extract  from  one  qf  the 
agricultural  papers,  in  which  the  writer  treated 
in  a spirit  ol  ridicule  the  idea  of  any  advantage 
accruing  to  agriculture  through  the  agency  of 
“ammonia,  alkali,”  &c. 

It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  to  me,  that  men 
of  apparent  intelligence  should  be  disposed  rath- 
er to  tickle  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  ol  the  illit- 
erate, than  to  commend  and  encourage  the  en- 
lightened efforts  of  those  whose  researches  have 
resulted  in  devolving  such  important  improve- 
ments— or  truths  which  are  the  elements  of  im- 
provements— as  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  so  successfully  upon  agriculture  within 
the  space  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  I say 
it  is  strange  that  such  should  be  the  fact,  yet  ti 
is  not  uncommon.  There  are  those  among  us 
— writers  for  the  public  press,  too — who,  as  soon 
as  a principle  or  deduction  of  science  is  recom- 
mended to  the  farmer  for  test,  to  see  if  it  may 
not  be  of  benefit  to  him  in  some  particular  case, 
are  ready  to  prejudice  him  against  it  by  the  cry 
of  “ moonshine”  or  “humbug.” 

I frankly  confess  I have  no  charity  for  such 
persons.  If  they  are  sincere  in  their  detraction, 

, it  is  their  ignoranfie  which  prqrnpts  it— gnd  ar- 


rogant ignorance  deserves  no  charity : — if  'hey 
are  nob  sincere,  and  think  different  from  what 
they  say,  then  they  are  hypocrites,  and  of  the 
worst  kind,  too,  for  they  serve  as  false  lights 
that  may  lead  others  astray.  If,  however,  in 
most  cases,  these  persons  had  ability  honesty 
in  the  proportion  that  they  have  arrogance  and 
bigotry,  they  might  commend  what  they  now  de- 
nounce ; — but,  happily  for  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  the  influence  of  such  indi- 
viduals can  constitute  no  very  serious  impedi- 
ment to  its  progress — for,  what  is  truth,  will 
itself  so,  and  must  ultimately  triumph. 

I have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  a fact  recorded  in  your  last  paper,  which 
seems  to  me  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  advantage 
which  may  yet  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  science  to  agriculture.  I allude  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  article  headed  “Skilful  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,”  that  Mr.  Pell,  of  Ulster  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  had,  by  the  application  of  charcoal 
to  his  land,  raised  upwards  oi seventy-eight  bush-, 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre — a crop,  I believe,  unpre-? 
cedented  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  upon  good 
authority,  that  the  wheat-growers  of  France 
have  succeeded  in  doubling  the  product  of  w'heat 
in  that  kingdom  within  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  charcoal. 

Now',  who  discovered  the  value  of  this  impor- 
tant agent  in  effecting  such  results ']  Was  it 
the  conception  of  any  of  that  class  just  alluded 
to,  who  distrust  science  because  its  application 
to  agriculture  is  new,  or  who  ridicule  it  out  of 
pure  ignorance  and  bigotry,  or  to  cater  for  the 
gratification  ofdeep-rooted  prejudice  and  sapient 
self-conceit?  Was  it  the  discovery  of  any  of 
the  family  of  Know-enoughs — the  frothy  declaim- 
ers  against  “ book-farming,”  who  are  satisfied 
w'ith  knowing  as  much  as  their  fathers  knew, 
and  glory  in  knowing  no  more  7 No — no.  Ag- 
riculture is  indebted  to  Science  for  this  important 
discovery.  It  w'as  the  suggestion  of  French 
chemists  that  led  the  wheat-grow'ers  of  France 
to  adopt  the  use  of  charcoal  on  their  fields — and 
the  acquaintance  with  this  fact  and  the  theory, 
no  doubt,  that  led  Mr.  Pell,  also,  to  use  it  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  w'ith  such  signal  success. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  has  accrued  to  our  farmers  from 
the  knowledge  of  a remedy  for  sour  soils,  and  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  lime  as  an  amend- 
ment to  various  grounds?  Do  we  owe  these 
discoveries  to  any  of  those  boastful  “ practical 
men,”  who  sneer  at  science  and  the  learning  of 
books?  No : — this,  too.  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
credit  of  science. 

Such  facts  as  these — these  alone,  indeed — are 
sufficient  to  confound  with  shame  the  shallow 
detractors  of  science  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer — and 
until  they  can  originate  discoveries  by  their 
boasted  “ practical  experience,”  as  important  as 
these,  they  will  better  act  the  part  of  wisdom  in 
holding  their  speech,  than  in  betraying  their 
stupidity  in  senseless  slurs  at  that  w'hich  is  above 
their  comprehension  or  too  exal  ed  to.  suit  their 
grovelling  inclinations. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D. 

Experiments  in  raising  PoTATOE3.---Par? 
mers  who  are  fond  of  experiments,  can  try  the 
follow'ing,  in  the  matter  of  raising  potatoes, 
without  much  trouble  or  expense : Mr.  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Argyle,  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 
took  a small  quantity  of  potatoes  last  spring, 
and  divided  each  potatoe  into  four  equal  parts, 
planting  the  butt  ends,  the  seed  end,  and  the  two 
centre  pieces  separate,  and  the  produce  was, 
from  the  butt  ends,  40  lbs. ; from  the  seed  ends, 
60  lbs. ; and  from  the  centre  pieces  both  together 
160  lbs. — showing  the  superiority  of  the  centre 
pieces  by  58  pounds,  in  the  quantity  planted. 

Oneida  Whig. 

To  Select  a Good  Husband. — Let  the 
man  of  your  choice  be  one  who  is  punctual  in 
his  promises,  and  is  industrious,  sober  and  fru- 
gal. He  should  not  smoke  cigars,  read  “fash- 
ionable” books,  or  visit  balls  and  theatres.  Let 
hint  be  dignified  and  have  common  sense,  and 
all  is  well. 

Tenn,  Agriadturiiit, 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 
pORN. 

SiF. — In  the  November  number  of  your  work, 
you  state  that  you  have  been  intormed  that  1 
had  raised  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  from  an 
acre  ol  land,  and  you  desire  mg  to  fvtrnishyou 
with  the  mode  ot  cultivation,  &ic.,  and  I proceed 
to  dnswer  your  inquiries;  but  being  vmry  much 
cccu'pied,  hnd  at  the  same  time  very  unwell, 
y'oLi  must  excuse  me  if  the'detailsare  not  as  full 
and  interesting  as  you  would  expect. 

I have  been  a culti'/ator  of  the  corn  crop  for 
filteen  years,  and  fluring  that  time  have  never 
failed,  I believe,  to  make  such  crops  as  attract- 
ed much  attention  ; yet,  I haye  always  thought, 
that  on  our  rich  lands  are  made  too  much  stalk 
a^nd  too  little  corn,  and  have  annually  complain- 
ed of  my  overseers  lor  not  planting  my  corn 
thick  enough. 

This  year,  I determined  to  make  an  experi- 
inent  of  my  own,  uninfluenced  by  the  advice  of 
overseer  or  friends,  several  of  whom  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  extravagance  of  my  proposition. 
For  this  purpose  I selected  a lot,  which  I con- 
sidered very  good  land,  though  not  of  the  first 
order,  as  it  had  no  previous  preparation  for  the 
purpose,  having  been  indifferently  used  for  ma- 
ny years,  as  a horse  lot,  watermelon  patch,  cab- 
bage patch,  turnep  patch,  and  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  corn:  about  one-third  of  it,  it  is  true, 
was  list'd  a part  of  the  preceding  fall  for  a .short 
time  as  a cowpen  — which,  by  the  bye,  I have 
always  had  reason  to  believe,  was  perhaps  the 
best  possible  mode  of  improving  land  that  can 
be  adopted,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  carried: 
itpon  the  balance  of  the  lot,  I had  my  stacks  of 
top  fodder.  In  the  month  of  May,  I had  this 
land  ploughed  as  deep  as  a large  two-horse 
plough  could  turn  it,  and  after  having  it  harrow- 
ed perf'ctly  level  and  fine,  I had  rows  opened 
with  a coulter  two  feet  apart,  and  on  the  18ih  of 
May,  the  corq  was  planted  at  the  riisla-nce  of 
nine  inches  in  these  rows  of  two  feet.  A sim- 
ple arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  this 
would  give  you  105  rows  and  280  stalks  in  a 
row,  which  would  make  29,400  stalks  to  the 
acre  ; and  if  each  stalk  would  bring  one  good 
ear,  e.sti:nating- five  hundred  ears  to  the  barrel, 
which,  wdth  large  corn,  is  an  ample  allowance, 
the  product  \.'ould  be  fiity-nine  barrels  and  three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Weil,  that  I had  no  expec- 
tation ol  making,  to  be  sure;  yet,  1 thought, 
that  by  making  every  allowance  for  those  stalks 
that  would  make  no  corn,  there  must  still  be  a 
much  larger  yield,  (if  it  made  anything,)  than 
■we  had  been  accustomed  to. 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  many  year-s,  never  to 
plant  corn  without  first  soaking  it  well,  and 
then  rolling  it  in  plaster  and  ashe.s,  a practice 
that  1 recommend  with  great  confidence  to  your 
readers,  as  it  not  only  gives  the  corn  an  early 
start,  but  preserves  its  color  even  in  the  dryest 
seasons.  In  thisca.se,  however,  the  coin  was 
soaked  and  then  rolled  as  usual,  and' then  left 
until  the  land  \yas  ready  to  receive  it,  which, 
being  a few  days  later  than  I had  contemplated, 
occasioned  it  all  to  sprout ; when  it  was  brought 
out  to  be  planted,  I found  the  sprouts  generally 
from  one  half  to  an  inch  in  length.  I was  at  first 
doubtful  whether  I should  plant  it  or  not;  at 
length,  I concluded,  as  the  whole  affair  was  but 
an  experiment,  I would  let  that  go  along  with  it 
as  another  experiment,  that  might  lead  to  some 
practical  resuk,  intending  to  examine  it  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  and  if  I found  it  dead  to  re- 
plant it.  It  was  planted  on  Friday  ev'ening;  on 
the  following  Monday  1 examined  it.  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  corn  ready  to  shoot  out  of 
the  earth,  and  in  many  instances  it  had  protrud- 
ed; on  the  next  day,  (Tuesday,)  it  might  be 
seenfrom  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other. 

AVhen  the  corn  was  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  1 made  a parcel  of  children  about  the 
house,  under  my  own  superintendence,  drop 
about  a tea-spoonful  of  plaster  in  the  bud  of 
each  stalk,  through  about  half  the  fie'd;  but  I 
was  never  able  to  see  any  advantage  resulted 
from  it,  whieh  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  ill  rolling  and  laying  in  the  plaster,  the 


grain  itself  hafi  absqrb.ed  as  muefi  as  ■y/as  neces- 
sary for  the  roots;  for  many  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  this  mode  of  administering  the 
plaster,  when  it  has  not  been  rolled.  When 
the  corn  reached  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  I 
ran  the  coulter  very  deep  and  close  to  the  corn 
on  each  side.  I then  ran  what  ■we  call  a skim- 
mer between  the  rows,  and  had  the  earth  thus 
loosened,  pulled  with  the  hoes  about  the  stalks 
as  well  as  I c mid,  in  order  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  corn,  in  the  form  of  a hill.  From 
this  time  the  corn  was  never  worked  or  touch- 
ed; it  grew  off  so  rapidly  as  in  a short  time  to 
shade  the  u hole  surface  of  the  field,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
check  the  gro'vth  of  grass  and  weeds ; and  at  the 
time  of  gathering,  it  was  the  only  part  of  my 
corn  land  not  covered  with  crab  grass ; but  on 
that  there  was  not  a spire. 

The  fodder  was  pulled  at  the  usual  time, 
which  was  an  enormous  yield,  though  I did  not 
have  it  weighed:  the  tops  were  also  cut  as  usu- 
al, and  then  I invited  several  gentlemen  to  come 
and  see  the  corn  gathered  and  measured.  Four 
of  them  came,  to  wit:  Mr.  Peter  Grubbs, 
Mr.  Fen -tall  Griffin,  Df.  Miles  George,  and  Mi.' 
Samuel  Perrin.  T vi  o of  these  gentlemen  first 
measured  the  land  accurately,  which  was  less 
than  an  acre:  the  corn  was  then  gathered, 
shucked,  and  measured  in  their  presence,  which 
yielded,  as  you  have  heard,  cna  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  I have  never’ obtained  a certificate 
of  the  facts  from  these  gentlemen,  as  it  was  not 
my  purpose  to  make  any  parade  in  the  papers 
about  it,  (though  I confess  I think  it  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  give  to  his  brothei  farmers  the 
results  of  such  experiments,  whether  successful 
or  otherwise,)  and  as  you  will  probably  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  therff,  or  most  of  them, 
before  I shall,  I wish  you  Avould  obtain  it,  and 
publish  it  in  connection  ivith  this  communica- 
tion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  season  was 
what  would  generally  be  called  a good  one. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  rain,  but  it  did  not 
fall  in  such  proportions,  or  at  such  times,  as  1 
thought  best  calculated  to  advance  the  crop; 
there  were  only  two  days,  however,  throughout 
the  season,  (and  that  at  a critical  stage,)  that  it 
showed  signs  of  suffering  from  drought,  but  of 
course  it  suffer  for  some  days  before  it  be- 
gan to  give  way. 

Thus  far,  I have  dealt  in  facts  ; but  if  you 
will  bear  with  me  a little  while,  as  1 have  pen 
in  hand,  I will  now  indulge  a little  in  specula- 
tion. The  resuli  of  this  experiment  has  served 
to  satisfy  me,  that  it  is  practicable  to  make  one 
hundred  and  fifly  bushels  to  the  acre  on  our  best 
corn  lands,  properly  prepared,  and  v/ith  a good 
season — though  with  a very  dry  season,  it  mi-ght 
bring  very  little.  In  the  ffrst  place,  I am  con-‘ 
vinced  that  this  lot  would  have  yielded  me 
much  more  than  it  did,  if  it  had  been  planted 
with  any  other  kind  of  corn  than  that  which  was 
planted.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I was 
persuaded  by  my  neighbor.  Burton,  who  was  a 
good  practical  farmef,  to  try  w'hat  is  generally 
known  in  thatneighboxhood  as  “ Gooch’s  corn,” 
which  he  represented  as  remarkable  for  produ- 
cing regularly  two  ears  to  the  stalk  on  common 
land — which  my  experience  has  taught  me  is  a 
quality  peculiar  to  that  description  of  corn,  and 
wdll,  for  that  rea-son,  answer  a good  ['-qfpese  bn 
very  poor  land;  but  it  is  the  most  indifferent 
CO  n in  use  for  good  land — for  on  the  lane/,  1 
have  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  the  same 
two  short  ears,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in 
length — and  for  this  it  must  have  proper  room, 
while,  with  the  large  eared  gourd-seed  corn  on 
land  of  the  same  quality,  the  yield  has  been 
more  than  double.  By  some  mistake  or  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  my  overseer,  who  prepared 
the  com  for  planting,  this  was  the  corn  selected, 
although  I had  determined  never  to  plant  anoth- 
er grain  of  it  on  any  quality  of  land  that  I had. 
This  was  the  only  piece  of  corn  I had  of  that  de- 
scription. 

Again,  the  ears  made  were  small^  generally 
of  the  size  of  the  Baden  coin,  which,  when  I 


tried  it,  usually  took  900  ears  to  make  a barrel — 
and,  estimating  900  of  these  ears  to  the  barrel,  it 
would  show  that  there  were  18,000  stalks  that 
produced,  on  an  average,  though  some  of  the 
stalks  had  turn  ears;  and,  by  the  calculation  be- 
fore made,  there  were  11,400  stalks  that  did  not 
produce^  which  no  doubt  diminished,  in  a great 
degree,  the  product  ofthe  balance,  as  they  serv- 
ed not  only  to  draw  heavily  on  the  soil,  but  to 
crowd  and  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
Now,  if  these  11,400  stalks  are  taken  out,  and 
the  remaining  18,000  are  properly  distributed, 
they  w'ould  produce  much  larger  it  not  a greats 
er  number  of  ears — so  that,  by  planting  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches,  it 
w'ould  give  you  17,640  hills  or  stalks  of  coin,  at 
which  distance  it  must  be  obvious  from  the  ex- 
periment already  made,  that  every  stalk  would 
bear,  (for  in  that  case,  the  same  number  did 
bear,  when  crowded  up  with  11,400  that  did  not 
bear,)  a full  ear : then  estimating  600  ears  to  tpe 
barrel,  which  would  he  ample,  and  you  would 
ha'vm  29  barrels  and  two-thirds  of  a barrel ; 
which,  with  the  exUa  ears,  (for  manv  of  the 
stalks  v'ould  produce  two,)  would  oveirun  the 
thirty  barrels. 

At  all  events,  this  is  the  experiment  I mean  to 
make  next  year ; and  from  it,  with  a good  sea- 
son, I anticipate  150  bushels  of  corn — and  I wish 
this  communication  may  have  the  effect  of  indu- 
cing others  to  try  it,  if  it  is  only  upon  a quarter 
of  an  acre.  I have  already  laid  off  my  lot,  and 
am  preparing  it  for  the  trial. 

Yours,  &c.,  JoH.v  M.  Botts. 

Washington,  Dec.  27,  1843. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Bolts’  request,  by  obtaining  the  certificate  he  al- 
ludes to,  because  we  have  seen  only  lico  df  the 
gentlemen  ; but  they  corroborate  his  statement 
to  the  fullest  extent — that  is  as  good  as  it  a thou- 
sand had  certified  to  it. — Ed. 


From  the  jllbany  Cultivator. 

NECESSITY  OF  MANURING. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  manuring  of  a fariA 
should  only  be  limited  by  the  ability  ofthe  own-, 
er.  On  a plentiful  supply  of  manures,  is  de- 
pending the  fertility  of  his  soils,  the  amount  of 
his  crops,  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which 
his  labor  is  rewarded.  There  is  no  expenditure 
on  a farm,  so  sate  as  that  for  manure;  and  the 
labor  required  to  increase  it,  is  nevei  labor  lost  ’ 
at  least,  if  dixected  by  an  ordinary  share  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  skill.  Every  source  of 
supply  should  be  made  available;  nothing  capa- 
ble of  fertilizing  should  be  lo.st.  The  farmer 
who  takes  from  his  soil  more  than  he  leturna  to, 
it,  is  surely  impoverishing  it ; and  if  he  escapes 
such  a calamity  himself  he  leaves  to  his  suc- 
cessors a worn-out  farm,  If  he  returns  as  much 
as  he  receives,  his  farm  will  retain  its  original 
fertility  only;  but  the  true  farmer  will  scarcely 
be  content  with  this.  To  increase  its  ferliliiy, 
and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  crop  taknn 
from  the  soil,  should  be  the  aim  ol  the  husband- 
man. This  done,  his  labor  is  lessened,  his  pro- 
fits are  greater,  his  farm  is  worth  more;  nor 
must  the  pleasure  arising  from  beautiful  fields, 
golden  harvests,  fine  animals,  accumulating 
prosperity,  be  oinitted  in  making  up  our  esti-- 
mate  ofthe  advantages  ol  successful  culture.  ' 

Manure  may  be  a homely  subject,  but  on  its 
preparation  and  nse  every  ihing’is  depending, 
Without'  it,  the  deep  green  of  our  p:  stares,  the 
gol'-ten  yellow  of  our  corn-fields,  and  the  fine 
beef  and  white  loaf  of  our  tables,  could  not  ex-^ 
ist.  To  the  farmer,  manure  must  be  the  first 
thing,  and  it  must  be  the  last  thing  : with  it,  he 
can  do  every  thing — without  it,  nothing. 


Farmers,  ^iAU£  your  o^wn  Candues. — Ta'ce 
2 lbs.  of  alum,  for  every  10  lbs.  of  tallow,  dis- 
solve it  in  water  before  the  tallow  is  put  in,  and 
then  melt  the  tallow  in  the  alum  water  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  audit  wdll  clarify  and  harden  the 
tallow  so  as  to  make  a most  beautiful  article  for 
either  winter  or  summer  use,  almost  as  good  as 
sperm. 
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THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

Ail  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

Culture  of  Corn. — As  this  is  the  sea.son 
for  planting  this  most  valuable  crop,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  original  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  transferred  to  our  columns  the 
first  part  of  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Williams, 
read  before  an  Agrijultural  Society  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  shall  conclude  it  in  our  next, — to 
which  we  invite  the  reader’s  attention.  Al- 
though this  Essay  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
culiure  and  climate  of  Kentucky,  yet  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  valuable  information  to 
planters  in  every  section,  w'here  corn  is  culti- 
vated. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  to 
every  planter,  in  the  culture  of  any  thing  and 
every  thing,  is  the  proper  application  of  manure 
— a subject  in  which  the  investigations  of  sci- 
ence are  every  day  making  new  and  important 
discoveries.  It  therefore  behooves  every  plant- 
er, who  desires  to  pursue  a profitable  system  of 
Agriculture,  to  investigate  thoroughly  this  im- 
portant branch  ofhis  pursuit — make  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  properties  and  relative  values  of 
the  difl’erent  manures,  and  the  manner  of  their 
application  to  his  soils  and  crops  ; and  then  it 
behooves  him  to  adopt  that  system  of  culiure 
w’hich  the  experience  of  enlightened  men  has 
established,  as  best  adapted  to  each  particular 
soil,  climate  and  production. 

It  will  not  do  for  men,  in  this  age  of  enlight- 
ened, scientific  agriculture,  to  assert,  that  be- 
cause they  have  devoted  tlieir  whole  lives  to  the 
practical  operaLions  of  farming,  they  cannot,  in 
middle  age,-  or  even  at  a more  advanced  period 
of  life,  be  taught  something  new.  Such  an  opin- 
ion, if  entertained  by  any,  and  we  know  it  is 
held  by  some,  is  very  absurd.  As  well  might 
that  man,  who  could  not  read  or  wwite,  but  who 
had  nevertheless  kept  his  mind  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  of  some  particular 
branch  of  science,  say  ihat  he  could  not  be  taught 
by  one  whose  acquirements  had  enabled  him, 
through  a long  course  of  investigation  and  sci- 
entific research,  to  comprehend  it  fully  in  all  its 
details. 

Jt  is  but  recently,  in  this  country,  that  the  aid 
of  science  has  been  sought  in  the  pursuit  of  ag- 
riculture. Why,  then,  may  it  not  accomplish, 
in  this  important  branch  of  industry,  triumphs 
equally  great,  as  all  admit  it  has  performed,  in 
mechanics'?  Has  it  not  a wider  field  for  the 
display  of  its  extraordinary  powers  in  the  ac- 


complishment of  good  7 Most  assuredly.  Wh}'-, 
then,  we  ask,  .shall  the  Agriculturist  reject  the 
benefits  of  its  teachings  in  this  particular  branch 
of  industry,  while  he  so  readil}"  acquiesces  in  its 
utility  in  every  other  department  7 

But,  -we  have  been  led  into  a train  of  thought 
which  we  did  not  contemplate.  Our  object  was 
simply  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  Es- 
say of  Mr.  Williams. 

Corn  Stalk  Sugar. — A friend  in  Walton 
county,  has  afforded  us  the  following  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  early 
and  late  Corn,  for  the  purposes  of  making  Su- 
gar, which  may  be  advantageo”s  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  the  experiment  of  making 
Sugar  from  Corn-stalks.  Although  this  subject 
has  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  last  two  years,  it  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently tested  to  establish  the  practicability  of 
making  it  a profitable  business.  It  is,  however, 
yet  in  its  infancy ; and  as  the  experiments  already 
made  have  gone  far  to  con'  nice  many  of  its  utili- 
ty, it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  im- 
provements which  time  and  experience,  aided 
by  science,  may  accomplish  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  planters 
will  continue  to  make  experiments  until  they 
have  fully  satisfied  themselves  of  its  utility. 

I hav’  known,  for  many  years  past,  that  the 
stalks  of  late  planted  corn  contain  at  least  twice 
as  much  saccharine  as  those  of  early  planting — 
and  have  wondered  that  persons  raising  corn  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  had  not  observed 
the  fact.  Corn,  to  make  sugar,  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  lower  part  of  Georgia,  before 
about  the  fijst  of  July  or  as  late  as  it  will  bear 
plantinsf,  in  order  to  come  to  maturity  before  the 
frost  will  injure  it.  Corn,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  State,  and  further  North,  might  be  planted 
in  June.  In  the  early  settling  of  some  of  the 
middle  counties  ofGeorgia,  we  often  had  to  plant 
our  ground  in  corn,  after  cutting  off  the  wheat  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  open  land : I then  dis- 
covered that  the  stalks  of  this  late  planted  corn 
contained  almost  as  much  saccharine  as  the  su- 
gar cane — and  I have  frequently  observed  the 
same  fact  since  with  late  planted  corn.  Let 
those  who  intend  experimenting  on  cornstalk 
sugar,  try  the  plan  of  late  planting,  and  they  will 
see  a surprising  difference  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  stalks. 

CORN  COBS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a communica- 
tion in  the  Central  N.  Y.  Farmer,  by  C.  N.  Be- 
ment.  Esq, : 

“We  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great 
value  of  meal  obtained  by  grinding  corn  and  cob 
together  for  stock:  and  from  the  many  evidenc- 
es of  practical  farmers,  as  well  as  from  experi- 
ments of  our  own,  we  cannot  but  press  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  prudent  farmer.  Many  will 
object  to  this  on  account  of  the  low  price  at 
which  corn  and  oats  are  selling.  But  we  see 
no  reason  why  a farmer  should  throw  away  or 
squander  his  feed,  because  it  sells  at  a low  price. 
V’V’e  conceive  that  one  of  the  very  best  reasons 
why  he  should  economise  in  every  possible 
manner,  so  that  he  can  have  more  to  sell,  and 
the  extra  quantity  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
price. 

That  there  is  a nutritious  substance  in  the 
cob,  no  one,  we  think,  that  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  will  pretend  to  deny.  In 
throwing  away  the  cobs  of  our  corn,  we  have 
been  wasting  very  good  feed.  On  distillation  of 
four  gallons  of  cob  meal,  four  gallons  of  spirits 
have  been  obtained,  and  other  nutritive  matter 


besides  saccharine,  such  as  mucilage  and  oils, 
has  been  found  in  it.  ‘But  besides  the  actual 
economy,’  says  a writer  in  the  American  Far-^ 
mer,  ‘ there  is  another  advantage  in  this  way  of 
leeding  corn,  which  ought  to  engage  th-e  atten- 
tion of  every  farmer.  It  is  notoriously  true,  that 
the  ungroupd  grain  of  corn  is  heating  to  the 
stomach  of  all  animals,  and  of  difficult  dige.s- 
tion,  producing  cholic  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  particularly  in  horses.  They  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefiis  derived  from  the  stimulus 
of  distension,  (so  necessary  to  the  health  of  all 
animals,)  by  being  unable  to  eat  a sufficient 
bulk  to  produce  it,  before  they  become  gorged.’ 

For  hogs,  corn  and  cob  meal  is  much  improv- 
ed by  scalding,  and  by  boiling  with  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  and  still  more  by  a partial  fermen? 
tation. 

The  manner  of  feeding  stock  on  raw  or  unr 
ground  corn,  is  too  common.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  tlie  best  of  grains  to  finish  off  a lot  of 
stock;  but  it  lacks  bulk,  and  is  too  stimulating 
without  some  coarser  or  more  bulky  substance 
to  mix  with  it.  Corn  alone  gives  too  much  fat 
inside,  without  a corresponding  bulk  of  flesh 
out.-ide.  It  has  been  found  that  corn  and  oats, 
equally  m:'xed  and  gr  und  together,  will  im- 
prove and  latten  hogs  faster  than  the  same 
amount  of  corn  alone. 


HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

Great  profits  in  agriculture  can  result  only 
from  great  improvements  of  the  soil. 

Great  improvements  ofthe  soil  can  result  on- 
ly from  unremitting  industry. 

The  chief  study  of  every  farmer  should  be 
xolial  is  xisefvl,  and  xchat  is  useless  expense,  ixi  rela- 
tion to  his  art.  The  discrimination  between 
these  is  the  master  kpy  of  the  farmer’s  prosperi- 
ty. The  first  should  be  incurred  with  a freedom 
little  short  of  profusion.  The  last  should  be 
shunned,  as  lire  sailor  shuns  the  rocks,  where 
are  seen  the  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  proceeding 
mariners. 

Liberality  in  providing  utensils,  is  the  saving 
of  both  time  and  labor.  The  more  perfect  his 
instruments,  the  more  profitable  are  they. 

So  also  is  it  with  his  working  cattle  and  his 
stock.  The  most  perfect  in  their  kinds  are  ev- 
er the  most  profitable. 

Liberality,  in  good  barns  and  warm  shelters, 
is  the  source  of  health,  strength,  and  comfort  tp 
animals;  causes  them  to  thrive  on  less  food, 
and  secures  from  damage  all  sorts  of  crops. 

Liberality  also,  in  the  provision  of  food  for 
domestic  animals,  is  the  source  of  flesh,  muscle 
and  manure. 

Liberality  to  the  earth,  in  seed,  culture  and 
compost,  is  the  source  of  its  bounty. 

Thus  it  is  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of 
creation ; a wise  and  Paternal  Providence  has 
inseparably  connected  our  duty  with  our  happi- 
ness. 

In  cultivating  the  earth,  the  condition  of 
man’s  success  is  his  industry  upon  it. 

In  raising  domestic  animals,  the  condition  of 
his  success  is,  kindness  and  bepeyolence  tp 
them. 

In  making  the  productiveness  ofthe  earth  de-s 
pend  upon  the  diligence  and  wisdom  of  the  cul- 
tivator, the  Universal  Father  has  inseparably 
connected  the  fertility  of  his  creation  with  the 
strongest  intellectual  inducements  and  the  high- 
est moral  motives. 

In  putting  the  brutal  world  under  his  domin- 
ion, he  has  placed  the  happiness  of  which  their 
nature  is  susceptible,  under  the  strong  guaran- 
tee of  man’s  interest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  repining  at  his  lot,  let 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground  consider  his  as 
among  the  highest  and  happiest  of  all  human 
destinies,  since  in  relation  to  the  earth  he  is  the 
instrument  of  Heaven’s  bounty  ; and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  the  almo- 
ner of  Providence, 

A beautiful  Oriental  proverb  runs  thus 
“ With  time  and  patience,  themulberry  leaf  be- 
comes satin,” 
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MANURES. 

While  attention  is  demanded  to  every  branch 
ot  the  fanning  interest — there  is  one  that  should 
always  receive  special  attention.  The  manure 
heaps  should  be  attended  to  at  all  times;  and 
neglect  in  this  particular,  will  certainly  result  in 
a great  diminution  of  the  products  of  the  larm. 
There  are  many  of  our  fanners,  who  give  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  matter,  although  every  ag- 
ricultural journal  in  the  country  is  urging  the 
subject  upon  them,  As  well  might  a man  ex- 
pgct  to  secure  a full  aqd  perfect  development  of 
the  human  system,  without  proper  lood  and 
nourishment,  as  lor  a larmer  to  expect  a bounti- 
ful haryesf,  without  providing  the  proper  lood 
and  aliment  for  his  crops. 

It  is  not  qncpmmon  when  accounts  are  pub- 
lished of  extraordinary  yields  of  grain,  that  ex- 
pressions are  heard,  “these  are  lancy  crops,” 
“on  paper,”  &c.  Why  is  this7  Simply  be- 
cause the  farmer,  who  has  been  content  to  ex- 
haust his  soil,  until  his  crops  are  of  the  most 
meagre  description,  has  never  witnessed  any 
such  yield  as  is  spoken  of — and  he  concludes 
that  he  has  done  about  as  well  as  any  one  could 
lipon  his  farm.  It  matters  not  that  the  state- 
ments are  verified  by  disinterested  persons — 
crops  actually  measured,  as  taken  from  the 
land— his  incredulity  remains.  Ifyou  can  per- 
suade the  individual,  however,  to  commence 
himself  a judicious  system  ol  manuring,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  he  begins  to  inquire  as  to  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  his  crops.  As 
successive  seasons  roll  round,  he  finds  that  the 
farmers  mine,  after  all,  consists  in  a well  prepar- 
ed manure  heap,  skilfully  applied  to  his  land. 

It  is  not  our  design,  at  present,  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure,  or 
which  of  them  is  best  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  farmer.  It  may  doubtless  be 
shown,  that  the  foundation  upon  which  the  far- 
mer is  mainly  to  rely,  is  the  manure  heap  of  his 
own  yard.  This  can  be  increased  with  a little 
care  and  attention,  to  a very  great  extent.  The 
value,  also,  of  green  crops  as  a manure,  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  Where  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  the  common  barn-yard  manures,  the 
most  economical  substitute  is  that  derived  from 
urning  in  green  crops.  This  practice  now  pre- 
vails to  a very  considerable  extent  in  the  wjieat 
growing  districts,  at  the  west,  aqd  has  produced 
a very  great  change  within  the  last  few  years — 
more  abundant  crops  are  now  realized,  and  the 
..and  is  preserved  in  good  tilth. 

It  is  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmer, 
to  keep  his  land  improving.  Industry  and  atten- 
tion alone  will  secure  this.  If  he  neglects  ma- 
nuring, for  a single  season,  his  lands  show  the 
neglect,  and  a longer  time  is  required  to  bring 
his  farm  into  good  condition.  We  would  urge 
upon  the  farmer,  to  be  awake  at  all  times  to  the 
preparation  pf  manure.  Let  nothing  be  lost  or 
wasted.  Let  the  barn-yards  and  stables  be  pre 
pared,  so  as  to  secure,  in  the  most  perfect  man 
ner,  all  the  litter  and  droppings,  and  urine  from 
the  cattle — and  as  occasion  may  require,  let 
swamp  earth  and  lime  be  mixed  with  the  barn- 
yard manure. 

Not  long  since,  in  visiting  one  of  our  dairy- 
men, in  a northern  town,  who  stables  about  fifty 
cows,  we  were  very  much  gratified  to  find  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  securing,  and  pre- 
paring lor  his  farm,  the  manure  from  his  stable. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  wasted.  The  copstfuc- 
tion  of  his  stables  for  his  cattle  was  such  as  to 
secure  the  whole.  From  the  product  of  his 
farm,  the  last  year,  it  is  very  evident  that  atten- 
tion has  heret.Qfore  been  given  to  the  subject,  in 
some  measure  proportioned  to  its  importance. 

It  is  our  intention  to  resume  this  subject  here- 
after, and  to  examine  the  various  qualities,  and 
advantages  of  the  different  kinds  of  manures, 
that  are  used  in  this  country. 

Central  New  Yark  Farmer. 

From  the  Southern  Miscellany. 

IHE  SWEET  POTATO, 

Mr.  Hanleiter — In  one  of  the  numbers  of 
ihe  “Misceilany,”  published  about  a year  ago, 


I saw  an  article,  fcopid  from  the  “ Southern 
Cultivator,)  on  the  culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  McKinly,  of  Oglethorpe 
county,  which  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  the 
best  mode  ol  raising  that  article,  and  I resolved 
to  test  the  plan  by  experiment.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  season,  1 prepared  my  ground  by 
deep  and  thorough  ploughing,  and  continued  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  to  plough  it  until  the 
season  should  suit  for  transplanting  ray  slips. 
This  did  not  occur  until  about  the  tenth  of  June 
— at  which  time  I set  them  out.  The  mods 
which  I adopted  was  as  follows  ; I first  laid  off 
my  ground  by  running  furrows  with  a long  wide 
shovel  four  feet  apart — then  followed  each  fur- 
row with  a long  scooter,  and  that  by  a long 
coulter.  This  clone,  a furrow  on  either  side  of 
the  one  laid  off’ was  run  in  the  same  way — first 
the  shovel,  then  the  scooter,  then  the  coulter. 
The  bed  so  prepared,  I smoothed  off  with  a hoe, 
leaving  it  flat  on  top,  and  but  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  In  the  centre 
of  thjs,  fifteen  inches  apart,  I planted  ray  slips. 
They  grew  off  remarkably  well,  scarcely  one 
dying. 

The  cultivation  was  such  as  I gave  my  corn 
— only  there  was  but  two  ploughings  and. two 
hoeings — and  1 w^s  careful  that  not  a vine 
should  be  covered  up,  or  broken  off. 

The  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was 
light  and  sandy — not  rich — and  the  yield,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  bushels  from  66-100  of  an 
acre.  The  potatoes  were  Yams,  of  the  ordinary 
kind — and  such  as  I had  cultivated  in  the  old 
way  for  several  years,  and  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, doubly  as  large  as  any  I ha.l  ever  raised  be- 
fore. The  yield  from  the  same  quality  of  land 
was  nearly  double. 

They  were  dug  soon  after  the  first  frosts,  vi'hen 
the  vines  were  partially  killed  and  the  ground 
dry,  when  1 found  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
as  light  and  mellqw  as  the  day  they  were  plant- 
ed. I put  them  up  in  a hopse,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  under  my  dvyelling,  covering  them  en- 
tirely with  dry  sand — and  none  have  rotted  ex- 
cept those  which  were  injured  in  digging,  and 
those  only  before  they  were  housed,  I am  so 
much  pleased  with  my  success  last  year,  that  I 
shall  try  the  same  plan  again  this — being  care- 
ful, as  I was  then,  to  select  the  largest  potatoes 
for  seed,  believing  that  potatoes,  as  well  as  eve- 
ry other  plant,  must  degenerate  so  long  as  the 
smallest  and  most  inferior  seed  is  psed  in  plant- 
ing. I send  you  a specimen  of  what  my  pota- 
toes are  now,  of  the  excellence  pf  which  you 
call  pudge  by  tasting. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  L.  Witticij. 

Madison,  Feb.  1844. 


AUGUSTA  MARKET. 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  March  5, 
Colion. — We  have  no  new  feature  to  notice 
in  our  market,  which  seems  to  be  gradually  de- 
clining. Few  persons  seem  willing  to  operate 
and  the  few  sales  made  are  forced  upon  the  mar- 
ket. There  has  been  so  little  done,  that  we 
omit  quotations. 


TO  HOG  RAISEIRS, 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  wMch,  by 
early  application,  can  be  obtained  at  his  Store  in 
Monroe,  Walton  county.  The  value  of  this  arti- 
cle as  food  for  Hogs,  is  nolonger  a matter  of  ex- 
periment or  doubt.  It  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Northwestern 
part  of  Georgia.  They  are  required  to  be  planted 
in  the  spring,  and  will  be  fit  to  feed  in  the  ensu- 
ing fall  and  winter.  I hazard  nothing  when  I say 
not  one-tenth  of  the  corn  now  fed  to  hogs,  is  at  all 
necessary  ; and,  by  the  use  of  the  artichoke,  the 
use  of  corn,  for  hogs,  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  through  the  whole  winter.  The  first  year, 
they  are  no  more  trouble  than  sweet  potatoes : 
after  that,  they  require  no  cultivation. 

J.  A.  CLARK. 
Monroe,  Walton  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  21.  2t 
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IjINNAEAN  botanic  garden 

AND  NURSERY— LATE  PRINCE’S, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  near  New  York. 

mHE  new  DESCRIPTIVE 

i CATALOGUE,  not  only  of 
FRUIT,  but  also  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  at  this  ancient  and  cele. 
brated  Nursery,  {known  as  Prince’s,  and  by  the 
above  title  for  nearly  fifty  years,) 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CULTURE, 
may  be  had  graP's  on  application  to  the  New  Pro- 
prietors, by  mail,  post-paid. 

The  collection  at  this  establishment  is  unri- 
valled, and  prices  generally  much  reduced  ; 
and  the  proprietors  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Catalogue  will  be  found  to  surpass  in  extent  of 
information  and  usefulness,  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  presented  to  the  public;  and  to 
be  worthy  of  a permanent  place  in  the  library  of 
the  Horticulturist.  ORDERS  will  be  promptly 
executed.  WINTER  & CO., 

Flushing,  February  17,  1844.  Proprietors, 
mh  6 

TURNER  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie? 

ties  of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 

Large  Globe  Tumep,  ] Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  1 for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f tqblp 

“ Norfolk  do.  j use, 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Au?.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jr. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DANA’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURES. 

Section  Second. 

Shovelling  over  the  Compost  Heap. 

The  above  remarks,  (section  1st,)  maybe 
called  our  compost  heap.  It  must  be  well  shov- 
elled over.  You  must,  reader,  before  you  cart  it 
out  and  spread  it,  understand  well  what  this 
compost  contains.  Now,  just  let  me  turn  over 
a few  shovels  full,  and  fork  out  the  main  points 
to  which  I w’ish  to  call  your  attention. 

1st.  That  all  plants  find  in  stable  manure  eve- 
ry thing  they  want. 

2d.  That  stable  manure  consists  of  water,  coal 
and  salts. 

3d.  That  these,  water,  coal  and  salts,  consist 
in  all  plants  of  certain  substances,  in  number 
fourteen,  which  are  called — 1.  Oxygen;  2.  Hy- 
drogen; 3.  Nitrogen;  4.  Carbon;  5.  Sulphur; 
6.  Phosphorus;  7.  Potash;  8.  Soda;  9.  Lime; 
10.  Magnesia  ; 11.  Alumina  or  clay  ; 12.  Iron  ; 
13.  Manganese;  14.  Chlorine;  which  last,  as 
we  have  said,  forms  about  one-half  tlie  weight 
of  common  salt.  And  if  you  always  associate 
with  the  word  chlorine,  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  common  salt,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  as  good 
an  idea  of  this  substance  as  a farmer  need  have, 
to  understand  the  action  of  chlorine. 

4th.  These  fourteen  substances  maybe  divid- 
ed into  four  classes:  Isi,  the  airy  or  eases,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  2d,  the 
combustibles,  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
3d,  the  earths  and  metals,  lime,  clay,  magnesia, 
iron  and  manganese.  4th,  the  alkalies,  potasti 
and  soda. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  I have  not  turned 
up  ammonia,  but  this  exists  in  plants  as  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen. 

5th.  The  term  salt  includes  a vast  variety  of 
substances,  formed  of  alkalies,  earths  and  met- 
als, combined  with  acids.'  Fix  well  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  in  your  mind,  and  remernber 
the  distinction  pointed  out,  that  some  salts  are 
volatile,  and  act  quick  in  manure,  and  others 
are  fixed  and  act  slower. 

6th  When  plants  die  or  decay,  they  return  to 
the  earth  or  air  these  fourteen  substances. — 
Those  returned  to  the  earth  from  mould,  which 
thus  is  composed  of  carbon,  salts  and  water,  is 
natural  manure, 

7th.  Mould  consists  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  inay  be,  and  the  other  cannot  be,  dissolv- 
ed by  water.  Alkalies  put  it  into  a state  to  be 
dissolved,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  dissolved  it 
becomes  valuable  as  a manure. 

8th.  If  then  manure  contains  only  water,  car- 
bon and  salts,  any  substance  which  affords  simi- 
lar products,  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Hence, 
we  come  to  a division  of  manures  into  natural 
and  artificial.  The  consideration  of  these  is  the 
carting  out  and  spreading  of  our  compost.  And 
we  shall  first  consider  in  detail  the  natural  ma- 
nures. That  is,  those  which  are  furnished  us 
by  the  dung  and  urine  of  anitnals,  and  the  ma- 
nure or  mould  formed  by  the  decay  of  animal 
bodies  or  plants.  These  are  truly  the  natural 
manures,  consisting  of  water,  mould  and  salts. 
This  is  all  that  is  found  in  cattle  dung.  This 
being  premised,  we  may  divide  manures,  read- 
er, for  your  more  convenient  consideration,  not 
by  their  origin,  but  by  their  composition.  We 
may  divide  manures  into  these' three  classes: 
First,  those  consisting  of  vegetable  or  animal 


matter,  called  mould  : Secondly,  those  consist" 
ing  chiefly  of  sal’s:  and,  thirdly,  those  consist- 
ing of  a mixture  of  these  two  classes.  And,  be- 
ginning with  the  last  first,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  their  consideration. 

Section  Third. 

Carting  out  and  Spreading. 

The  general  chemical  information  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  section,  will  be  of  no  service  to 
you,  reader,  if  it  conducts  you  not  beyond  the 
result  arrived  at  in  the  close  of  the  last  section, 
that  cattle  dung  is  composed  of  water,  mould  and 
salts. 

You  want  to  know  what  salts,  and  how  they 
act.  If  you  understand  this,  you  may  be  able  to 
say  beforehand,  whetherother  things,  supposing 
their  nature  understood,  can  take  the  place  of 
the  mould  and  salts. 

The  mould,  then,  of  cattle  dung,  as  all  other 
mould,  contains  the  following  substances  : 

The  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 

The  mould  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  ammonia. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  mould  contains  all 
the  substances  found  in  the  first  class  into  which 
the  elements  of  plants  were  divided.  The  salts 
contain  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  the  car- 
bon, as  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic 
acids,  and  the  chlorine  as  muriatic  acid  or  spir- 
its of  salt. 

The  acids  formed  of  theelunents  of  the  fourth 
class  of  the  substances  entering  into  plants,  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  second  and  thiid 
classes,  namely  : the  potash,  soda,  lime,  clay, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Here,  then, 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  plants,  found  in  cat- 
tle dung.  Let  us  detail  their  several  propor- 
tions. We  have  all  that  plants  need,  distribut- 


ed in  cattle  dung,  as  follows  : 

In  100  lbs.  of  cattle  dung,  are, 

Water,  83.G0 

Mould,  composed  of  hay,  14.10 

Bile  and  slime,  1.275 

Albumen,  a substance  like  the  white  of 
an  egg,  175 

Salts,  silica,  or  sand,  14 

Potash,  united  to  oil  of  vitriol,  forming 
a salt,  05 

Potash,  united  to  acid  of  mould,  07 

Common  salt,  08 

Bone  dust,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  23 

Plaster  of  Paris,  12 

Chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  12 

Magnesia,  iron,  man^ianese,  clay,  united 
to  the  several  acids  above,  14 


100 

Section  Fourth. 

Of  the  Action  oj  Mould  in  Cattle  Dung. 

Here,  then,  we  have  cattle  dung,  with  its  sev- 
al  ingredients,  spread  out  before  us. 

We  have  now  to  study  its  action.  We  need 
here  consider  only  the  salts  and  mould.  The 
water  is  only  water,  and  has  no  other  action  than 
water.  The  mould  includes  the  hay  ; for  that 
has,  by  chewing,  and  the  action  of  the  beast’s 
stomach,  lost  so  much  of  its  character,  that, 
mingled  with  the  slime  and  bile,  &c.,  it  more 
rapidly  decays  than  fresh  hay  would,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances.  During  this  act  of  de- 
cay, as  you  have  already  learned,  the  volatile 


parts  of  the  mould  are  given  off  in  part.  These 
escape  as  in  burning  wood,  as  water  or  steam, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  In  consequence 
of  this  slow  mouldering  fire  or  decay,  the  ma- 
nure heats.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  very  de- 
cided and  important  actions  produced  by  the 
vegetable  part,  or  mould  of  cattle  dung.  First, 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off;  second,  am.monia  is 
formed;  third,  heat  is  produced.  Let  us  now 
consider  each  of  these,  and  their  effects. 

First,  the  great  action  ef  the  carbonic  acid  is 
upon  the  soil,  its  earthy  parts.  It  has  the  same 
action  on  these,  that  air,  rain,  frost,  have  ; it  di- 
vides and  reduces  them.  It  not  only  reduces 
them  to  powder,  but  it  extracts  from  the  earth 
potash  and  the  alkalies.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant act,  and  shows  why  it  is  necessary  that  de- 
cay or  fermentation  should  take  place  in  and  un- 
der the  soil  among  sprouting  seeds  and  growing 
roots,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  from  the 
soil  the  salts  they  want. 

If  well-rotted  manure  contains  abundance  of 
these  salts,  ready  formed  in  its  mould,  then  there 
will  be  less  necessity  of  this  action  of  carbonic 
acid.  But  here  again  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  this  abundance  of  .salts,  ready  formed  in 
mould,  can  be  produced  only  at  the  expense  of 
great  loss  by  fermentation  of  real  valuable  parts. 
For, 

Secondly,  the  next  great  action  of  the  mould 
of  cattle  dung,  is  to  produce  or  form  ammonia. 
This  plays  a threefold  part:  its  first  action  is  to 
render  the  mould  more  soluble;  this  action  it 
possesses  in  common  with  the  fixed  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda.  All  the  alkalies  put  a large, 
but  undefined  portion  of  mould,  into  a state  fit 
to  become  food  for  plants.  The  second  action 
of  ammonia  IS  thi.s,  it  hastens  decay.  It  is  the 
bellows,  w’e  may  say,  kindling  the'slow  mould- 
ering fire.  The  third  action  of  ammonia  is  to 
combine  with  any  free  acids,  such  as  vinegar, 
or  even  an  acid  formed  of  mould  itself,  but  espe- 
cially with  aquafortis,  or  nitric  acid,  which  is 
always  produced  where  animal  cr  vegetable 
matters  decay.  This  is  a highly  important  fact. 
The  result  of  this  action,  the  production  of  am- 
monia and  aquafortis  during  the  formation  of 
mould,  is,  that  a kind  of  saltpetre  is  thereby 
produced.  That  is,  the  ammonia  and  aquafor- 
tis unite,  and  form  a salt,  with  properties  simi- 
lar to  saltpetre.  But  we  want  the  first  and  sec- 
ond action  of  ammonia  to  occur,  before  the  third 
takes  place.  Consider  now,  reader,  whether  a 
more  beautiful  and  effectual  way  can  be  devis- 
ed to  hasten  decay,  and  render  mould  more  fit 
for  nourishing  piapts,  than  this  which  nature 
has  provided.  The  ammonia  is  volatile.  It 
remains,  not  like  potash  and  soda,  where  it  is 
put,  incapable  of  moving  unless  dissolved  by 
water ; but  ammonia,  like  steam,  pervades  eve- 
ry part.  It  is  as  expansive  as  steam.  Heated 
up  by  the  slow  mouldering  fire  of  decay,  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  mass  of  mould.  It  does  its 
work  there.  What  is  that  work  1 It  has  alrea- 
dy been  told.  But,  if  it  finds  no  acid  to  com- 
bine with,  it  then  unites  w’ith  the  mould  itself, 
it  is  absorbed  by  it.  The  mould  holds  it  fast ; 
it  stores  it  up  against  the  time  when  growing 
plants  may  need  it.  Now  it  is  only  where  the 
abundance  of  ammonia  produced  satisfies  these 
actions  of  hastening  decay,  making  mould  solu- 
ble, and  filling  its  pores  without  combining 
with  it,  that  the  formation  of  saltpetre  takes 
place.  So  where  animal  matters,  which  are  the 
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great  source  of  ammoti’a,  decay,  there  we  may 
expect  all  these  actions  to  occur. 

How  important,  then,  is  that  action  of  mould- 
ering which  produces  ammonia.  11,  reader, 
you  ii'ill  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
action,  you  will  at  once  see,  that  it  the  mould  is 
in  too  small  a quantity  to  retain  the  ammonia, 
it  may  escape.  If,  by  a wa.sty  exposure,  you 
allow  your  mould  to  dissipate  itself  in  air,  as  it 
certainly  will,  you  not  only  incur  the  los.s  ol 
that  part  of  the  mould,  but  you  diminish,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chance  of  keeping  the  ammonia 
which  has  been  fo:med.  No  doubt  all  cattle 
dung  exposed  to  air,  forms  more  ammonia  than 
it  can  retain.  Hence  the  necessity  and  tne  leas- 
on  of  forming  com^^osts  with  this  substance. 
“ Keep  what  you  have  got,  and  catch  what  you 
can,”  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  manure. 

The  third  action  of  mould  is,  the  production 
ofheat.  Little  need  be  said  upon  this.  That  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  hastens  the  .sprouting  of 
seeds,  you  well  know.  Thatdiflerent  manures 
p ‘oduce  diflferent  degrees  uf  heat ; that  some  are 
hot,  some  cold,  you  well  know,  and  adapt  your 
seed  and  manure  to  each  other.  The  dejrree  of 
heat  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  de- 
cay occurs.  And  this  i.s  affected  by  the  quanti- 
ty of  ammonia  which  each  manure  can  afford. 
The  great  point  to  which  your  attention  should 
be  directed,  when  considering  the  power  ol 
mouldering  to  produce  heat,  is,  that  it  shall  not 
go  so  far  as  to  burn  up  your  manure,  just  as  hay 
will  heat  and  ta  re  fire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Ihe  Western  Citizen. 

PREMIUM  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
CORN. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS. 

(t.'oncluded.) 

11.  The  crop  is  to  be  secured  by  severing  the 
stalk  near  the  ground,  and  by  stacking  it  in  the 
field.  11  th'‘  gi  ain  is  for  bread,  it  should  pot  be 
cut  till  after  tlie  first  Irost,  or  until  alter  it  has 
fully  matured,  Corn  intended  for  stock,  may  be 
cut  at  an  earlier  period.  As  soon  a?  the  milk  is 
entirely  out  of  the  gram,  and  it  has  received  its 
enamel,  or  has  a firm  fegl  to  the  nail,  the  work 
may  be  begun.  Sixteen  hills,  from  a square, 
are  to  be  nut  into  each  stack,  and  the  stack’s  are 
to  be  made  as  follows:  In  the  fiist  place,  lies 
are  to  be  made  to  support  the  stacks,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  cutting  is  cor  menced.  The  la- 
borer counts  eight  luus  from  the  edge  of  the 
fipld,  passes  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  rows, 
lies  Ihe  eighth  and  ninth  hills  in  each  of  these 
rows,  by  bending  ifie  stalk  diagonally  across  the 
square,  and  twisting  the  tops  securely  together. 
These  ties  being  >iade  previ’ms  to  cutting,  be- 
come staunch  and  aff /rd  good  sta3’s  lor  stacks 
wh'n  set  up.  Jn  cutting,  the  workman  has  a 
straight  kniie,  which  is  best  made  from  an  old 
scythe  blade.  With  a straight  kniie,  he  can 
strike  in  any  direction,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so,  because  from  the  many  positions 
in  which  he  will  fin.1  the  stalks  standing  and 
leaning,  and  son. eiimes  lying,  he  wdll  have  to 
make  many  different  kind  of  strokes  which  can- 
not be  done  so  well  with  a crooked  knife  as 
with  a straight  one.  In  this  work,  he  goes  first 
to  the  tie ; here  he  cuts  around  the  tie  and  places 
the  hills  as  he  cuts  them  carefully  pnd  nearly 
erect  within  the  tie.  He  then  cuts  with  the  right 
hand,  gathering  the  corn  with  his  left,  and  su.s- 
taining  the  stalk.s,  when  cut,  upon  his  left  arm. 
More  than  one  hill  may  be  cut,  and  sustained 
in  this  way,  before  he  carries  them  to  the  stack. 
In  carrying  them  to  the  stack,  he  does  not  put 
them  on  his  shoulder,  nor  does  he  drop  hisknjle. 
It  is  held  in  the  righ'  hand,  and  the  turn  of  corn 
is  carriacl  to  the  slack  upon  the  left  arm.  He 
places  it  carefully  on  the  stack,  equalizing  each 
side  and  trimming  the  stalks  properly  to  the 
stack.  The  chief  difficulty  in  stacking  is  to 
keep  the  stack  from  going  into  a twist,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  attention  in  placing  the 
stalks  in  such  a way  as  that  they,  while  they  re- 
cline to  the  head  of  the  stack  at  the  top,  shall 
not  lean  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 


This  mode  of  cutting  and  stacking  is  ihe  most 
expeditious  one  known  to  me,  but  to  work  upon 
this  plan,  the  laborer  must  be  a strong  man  and 
an  active  one.  In  average  crops,  when  the 
.stalks  stand  .straight,  such  a man  can  put  up 
twenty  or  twenty-five  stacks  in  a day.  But  ihi.- 
is  exira  work,  and  in  such  coin  I considei  six- 
teen stacks  a day’s  work  for  a common  hand. 
Another,  and  the  most  usual  mode  ol  cutting 
am  stacking,  is  to  approach  the  tie  and  cut 
aiound  it  as  in  the  first  instance,  placing  the 
stalks  as  cut  within  the  tie.  When  this  is  done, 
the  whole  square  is  cut  and  laid  in  bunches  of 
four  hills  upon  the  ground  and  across  the  rows. 
The  kniie  is  then  thrown  clown,  and  ihe  bunches 
carried  to  the  stack.  This  each  man  may  do  in 
the  way  easiest  for  himself,  hut  experience  will 
teach  all,  that  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  is  nev- 
er to  put  the  turn  on  the  shoulder,  bulcairvit 
on  the  arm.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
in  making  the  stack,  for  if  it  gets  into  a twist, 
more  than  half  the  corn  and  lodder  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

12.  hen  the  corn  is  thus  secured,  and  after 
the  corn  has  sufficiently  dried,  the  next  opera- 
tion will  be  to  crib  that  part  of  it  which  is  for 
bread,  and  take  care  of  the  fodder.  This  must 
be  done  before  the  winter  sets  in,  for  shucking 
corn  in  winter  weather  is  disagieeable  work, 
and  but  little  can  be  done  at  it.  'Damp  weather 
should  be  selected,  if  possible,  and  the  laborer 
will  place  himself  at  the  stalk,  and  as  he  takes 
the  ears  from  the  shuck  a d stalk,  he  casts  them 
in  a compact  heap,  and  places  the  fodder  in  two 
or  three  piles  a.^ound  the  place  where  the  stack 
stood.  When  this  is  done,  the  tie  having  been 
lelt  standing,  he  | laces  the  fodder  around  the  lie 
again,  making  a compact  stack,  pressing  the 
whole  together  well.  A band  must  be  put 
around  the  top  of  the  stack.  In  doing  this,  tfie 
butt  ends  of  three  or  four  stalks  are  to  be  inserts 
ed  a foot  or  more  into  the  body  ol  the  stack  pear 
the  top,  at  d the  stalks  bent  around  the  stack;  ; t 
the  ta-'^sel  end  of  this  band,  another  bunch  of 
stalks  is  to  be  inserted  as  before— around  this, 
the  tassel  end  of  the  first  bunch  is  to  be  wrap- 
ped, and  so  on  till  the  band  passes  altogether 
around  and  binds  the  stack  well.  The  slacks 
tie  best  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  or  damps 
of  the  night  are  on  the  fodder.  The  corn  is  then 
carted  to  the  crib.  That  part  of  the  crop  intend- 
ed for  stock  is  left  in  the  field,  from  whence,  at 
the  proper  lime,  it  is  carried  to  the  place  of  feed- 
ing, and  there  consumed,  fodder  and  all. 

13.  I have  thus  given  the  whole  process  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  and,  as  1 think,  the  best 
method  to  secure  a good  average  crop  upon  av- 
erage soil.  I have,  however,  an  opinion  that 
upon  prime  Japd,  with  a judicious  use  of  ma- 
nures, much  larger  crops  may  be  grown.  I am 
now  engaged  in  making  the’fourth  experiment 
to  test  the  truth  of  ihie  opinion.  These  experi- 
ments have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  my- 
self, but  as  I intend  to  co  itinue  them,  I may  be 
enabled,  hereafter,  to  arrive  at  a mode  of  culti- 
vation to  be  preferred  to  the  ope  now  practised. 
Indeed,  I am  spre,  from  what  I have  done,  that 
as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  one  year  with  another,  with  great  care  in 
cultivation,  il  the  land  is  first  rate,  can  be  attain- 
ed. But  the  soil  must  be  the  best  for  corn,  and 
entirely  free  from  weeds.  My  plan  has  been,  in 
these  experiments,  to  plow  deep  and  pulverize 
the  soil  thoroughly  before  planting — to  plant 
early  and  close — to  put  one  stalk  ip  a place  two 
leet  by  eighteep  inches  apart,  except  in  the  last 
experiment,  when  1 put  two  stalks  in  a hill  two 
feet  apart.  The  whole  after  cultivation  was 
done  w'ith  the  hue,  and  was  comparatively  of  a 
light  character.  The  first  experiment  I made 
produced  the  largest  yield — all  the  circumstan- 
ces were  layoiable.  The  other  three  had  sever- 
al difficulties  to  encounter,  most  of  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  second,  when  a severe  drought  at  the 
time  the  grains  were  filling,  near'y  cut  off  the 
whole  crop,  might  have  been  to  some  extent  ob- 
viated. The  average  of  the  four  crops  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  bushels,  four  gallons  one  and 
one-half  pints,  per  acre.  This  falls  greatly  short 


ol  150  bushels  per  acre,  but  I am  confident  that 
so  large  an  average  crop  as  that  may  be  attain- 
ed on  choice  land,  with  proper  attention, 

Gbo.  W.  Williams, 

Near  Cenirevillc,  Sept.  28,  1843. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS, 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

Acids — are  substances  ol  a sour  taste. 

The  acids  are  very  numerous.  Their  rao.?t 
distinguishing  properties  are, 

1st.  They  change  to  red  those  colors  of  vege- 
tables which  the  alkalies  change  to  green. 

2d.  I'hey  combine  with  alkalies,  and  thereby 
form  various  kinds  of  salts. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  muriatic  acid  with 
soda  forms  common  salt. 

Some  of  the  acids  are  met  with  in  a solid 
state— others  in  a fluid  slate,  as  vinegar— and 
others  in  a gaseous  state.  Of  the  latter  is  car- 
bonic acid,  which  requires  a more  particular 
description. 

The  carbonic  acid,  when  uncombined  with 
any  other  substance,  is  always  met  with  in  a 
state  ot  gas,  and  hence  it  is  called  carbonic  acid 
gas.  It  is  the  same  substance  which  was  for- 
merly called  fixed  air.  It  exists  in  a small  pro- 
portion in  the  atmosphere.  It  destroys  lile  and 
extinguishes  the  light  of  a candle  when  immers- 
ed in  it.  It  is  disengaged  largely  from  liquors, 
such  as  beer,  cider  or  wine,  when  in  the  act  of 
fermentation.  It  is  this  gas  which  produces  the 
many  unhappy  accidents  in  some  subterraneous 
caverns,  in  closed  cellars  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  Isi  menting  liquors,  in  some  deep  wells, 
and  in  bedchambers,  warmed  by  burning  char- 
coal in  pans. 

This  acid  combines  with  a great  variety  of 
substances,  which  are  then  called  carbonates. 
It  exists  in  marble,  chalk  and  limestone,  in  dif- 
lerent  proportions,  all  of  which  are  called  car^ 
bonates  of  lime,  and  ihe  burning  of  limestone  is 
for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  expel  the  c arbonic 
acid,  which  is  dune  by  beat,  in  which  operation 
the  limestone  loses  nearly  half  its  weight. 

The  alkalies  attract  it  from  the  a''tm'0sphere. 
it  is  present  in  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  from  which 
it  is  disengaged  by  the  addition  of  a stronger 
acid,  as  every  one  may  have  seen  in  throwing 
pearlash  into  cider,  ns  sopie  people  do  to  drink 
in  the  morning.  The  acid  in  the  eider,  in  uniU 
ing  with  the  pearla.sh,  displaces  the  carbonic 
acid,  w^hich  rises  in  the  form  of  gas  through  the 
liq  ler,  producing  much  foam  with  a hissing 
noise,  called  effervescence. 

48.  Almos'phej'tc  ezr— -or  the  air  which  sur^ 
rounds  this  earth,  is  a mixture  of  tw'o  different 
kinds  of  air,  called  oxygen  and  azote.  It  like- 
wise contains  a small  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a substance  already  described, 

It  is  well  known  that  no  animal  will  live,  or 
fire  burn,  w’ithout  air;  but  it  is  that  part  of  the 
air  called  oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  both. 
It  is  this  which  supports  life  and  combustion-, 
and  w'here  there  is  no  oxygen,  an  animal  will 
die  and  a light  will  be  extinguished  a.-  suddenly 
as  where  there  is  no  air  at  all. 

All  this  may  be  made  plain  by  a very  easy 
experiment.  Take  a lighted  candle,  put  it  into 
a candle-stick,  apd  set  it  into  a pail  of  w’Ptep  so 
deep  as  that  the  light  of  the  candle  may  rise 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Then  take  a deep  tumbler,  or  a wide- 
mouthed decanter,  invert  it,  and  let  it  down  over 
the  candle  till  the  brim  shall  dip  into  the  water. 
As  the  candle  continues  burning,  the  w.ater  will 
be  seen  rising  in  tne  decanter  till  it  shall  be  about 
one  quarter  part  lull,  when  the  candle  will  suds 
denly  go  out.  Now  the  reason  of  the  water’s 
rising  in  the  decanter,  i.s  because  the  oxygen  is 
gradually  consumipg  by  the  lighted  candle;  and 
the  reason  that  the  candle  goes  out,  is,  that  the 
oxygen  at  that  instant  is  all  gone,  or  has  all  been 
expended  in  the  combustion.  What  is  then  lelt 
in  the  decanter  wi'l  be  the  other  part  or  kind  ol 
air  called  azote,  and  if  a small  animal  should 
be  introduced  into  this  air,  it  would  die  as  sud? 
denly  as  if  it  had  no  air  at  all, 

Oxygen  gas,  (for  you  must  remember  that 
every  substance  in  the  form  of  air  is  called  a 
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gas,)  is  a very  wonderful  substance,  tt  unites 
with  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  lor 
any  length  of  time,  and  converts  it  into  rust ; it 
unites  with  melted  pewter  or  lead,  and  converts 
them  into  dross,  or  oxyde,  as  it  is  called;  it 
Unites  with  another  kind  of  gas,  called  hydro- 
gen, and  forms  water.  Yes,  what  perhaps  it 
may  surprise  you  to  know,  water  is  not  a sim- 
ple, as  most  people  suppose,  but  a compound 
substance,  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gas.  Both  its  decomposition  and  its  composi- 
tion are  common  experiments  in  ev'ery  chemi- 
cal room. 

Oxygen  likewise  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  composition  ot  acids,  ail  of  which  are  com- 
pound substances ; hence,  oxygen  has  been  call- 
ed the  great  acidifying  principle.  Thus,  it 
unites  with  sulphur,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
and  forms  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it 
was  formerly  called  j it  unites  also  with  carbon 
or  charcoal,  when  burning,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid  gas,  already  described;  and  hence,  we  see 
how  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  souietimes 
proves  fatal  in  close  shut  bed-chambers,  heated 
with  burning  charcoal,  is  produced.  The  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  unites  with  the  charcoal 
or  carbon  in  burning,  and  thus  produces  this  gas, 
so  deleterious  to  life  when  breathed  without  a 
due  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  mixed  with 
it. 

These  four  elementary  substances,  ox}'gen, 
hydrogen,  azote  and  carbon,  possess  a very  won- 
derful agency  in  nature,  and  every  one  who  has 
any  wish  to  look  beyond  the  mere  surface  of 
things,  cannot  but  be  gratified  in  knowing  more 
about  them.  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
speak  of  these  substances  in  the  Cabinet ; it  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  character  and  dis- 
tinguishing properties  of  each  should  be  well 
understood.  These  are  given  in  the  following 
concise  definitions,  which  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, viz: 

49.  Oxyg'n — is  one  of  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  wafer;  it  is  called  vital  or  respirable  air, 
and  is  essential  both  to  the  support  of  life  and 
combustion. 

This  sub^ance  performs  an  important  part  in 
most  of  the  changes  which  lake  place  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 

50.  HyJiogen — ia  one  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  water;  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
was  formerly  called  inflammable  air.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  ponderable  substances. 

This  is  the  substance  generally  used  in  fill- 
ing air-balloons.  It  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  water.  Vegetables  and  ani- 
mals also  iu  a ^ate  of  decay  and  putrefaction 
afibrd  it,  and  it  i-  evolved  irom  various  mines 
and  volcanoes. 

51.  Azote — is  that  part  of  atmospheric  air 
which  is  incapable  ol  supporting  life  or  com- 
bustion. 

All  combustible  substances  bum  violently  in 
pure  oxygen  gas,  and  if  it  was  not  diluted  in  the 
atmosphere  by  a large  portion  ot  azote,  it  would 
be  imposs'ble  to  extinguish  any  considerabiefire 
when  once  lighted  up,  and  something  like  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  world  would  imme- 
diately commence. 

Azote  exists  abundantly  in  nature,  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  animal  substan- 
ces. 

52.  Carbon— :r\s  the  pure  part  of  charcoal. 

Carbon  forms  a large  proportion  of  all  vegeia- 

bles;  it  exists  also  in  animals,  but  its  quantitv 
is  small.  ^ 

53.  Carbonic  Acid— is  a combination  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  in  the  proportions  ot  18  parts 
carbon  to  82  parts  oxygen. 

An  account  of  thjs  substance  has  already  been 
given  under  the  article  “ Acids.”  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  sources  of  this  acid  are  im- 
mense. It  exists  in  the  atmosphere ; it  is  found 
in  abimdanee  in  many  mineral  waters,  as  at 
Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  is  produced  by  thecombustion  of  wood 
and  charcoal,  by  the  lermentation  of  liquors,  and 
by  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  vegeta- 


ble substances  ; but  the  largest  store  of  it  is  that 
enormous  quantity  solidified  or  rendered  solio 
in  all  the  immense  beds  o chalk  and  limestone 
with  waieh  every  part  of  the  globe  abounds. 

Of  limestone,  45  parts  in  every  100  are  com- 
puted to  be  carbonic  acid. 

As  before  observed,  when  uncombined  with 
any  other  substance,  it  always  exists  in  the  state 
ot  gas.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  If 
this  gas  be  poured  from  a wide-mouthed  jar  up- 
on a lighted  candle  it  will  be  as  effectually  ex- 
linguis  ed  as  by  water. 

54.  Ejjervescence — is  a sudden  disengagement 
ol  gas  taking  place  within  a liquid  and  separat- 
ing from  it  with  a hissing  noise. 

55.  Chemical  Affinity — is  a term  used  to  signi- 
fy the  attraction  or  tendency  there  is  between  the 
pai tides  of  certain  substances,  ol  different  na- 
tures. to  Unite,  thereby  forming  a third  substance 
possessing  properties  altogether  different  from 
those  ofei'her  of  the  two  substances  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Thus,  potash  and  oil  have  a tendency  to  unite, 
thereby  forming  soap,  which  is  a third  substan  e 
very  different  either  from  the  oil  or  the  potash, 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Tnose  substances  which  are  capable  of  unit- 
ing in  this  manner,  are  said  to  have  an  affinity 
for  each  other  as  oil  and  potash  ; but  oil  will  not 
unite  with  water,  and  therefore  those  substances 
which  do  not  form  a chemical  union,  are  said 
to  have  no  affinity. 

56.  Th?  Primitive  Earths — are  four,  viz  : 
clay,  sand,  lime  and  magnesia. 

These  are  the  only  earths  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  soil ; tliey  enter  also  in  very 
minute  portions  into  the  organization  of  plants. 

Sand  and  clay  are  by  far  the  most  abundant ; 
lime  is  required  but  in  small  proportions  ; eve- 
ry soil,  however,  is  defective  without  it.  Mag- 
nesia is  found  but  in  few  soils;  its  place  is  well 
supplied  by  lime  ; its  entire  absence,  therefore, 
is  not  considered  any  defect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ffotn  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

In  actual  value  to  the  country,  it  is  probable 
our  Indian  corn  crop  is  not  exceeded  by  any  oth- 
er of  our  agricultural  products.  Adapted,  in 
some  of  its  varieties,  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States;  exceeded  in  nutritive  powers  by  few,  if 
any,  of  the  cultivated  plants;  cultivated  with 
great  ease,  and  only  requiring  one  season  for  its 
perfection,  it  is  not  surprising  that  corn  should 
be  a general  favorite,  and  that  more  land  should 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  than 
any  other  one.  The  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  may  safely  be  estimated  at  400,000,000 
of  bushels;  and  its  value  ^125,000,000  annual- 
ly. Immense  as  is  the  quantity  ol  corn  produ- 
ced, it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  tliis  quantity 
might  be  greatly  increased,  even  were  no  more 
land  devoted  to  its  culture,  by  a more  skilful 
husbandry.  It  is  only  by  this  course,  indeed, 
in  the  older  States,  that  any  increase  of  quantity 
is  to  be  expected,  since  no  considerable  addition 
of  land  to  that  already  devoLed  to  this  crop,  can 
consistently  be  made.  In  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits  to 
the  quantity  that  might  be  annually  grown, 
should  the  demand  induce  the  population  to  di- 
vert their  productive  energies  into  that  channel. 

There  are  few  crops  which  show  the  effect  of 
skilful  cultivation  more  strongly  than  that  ol 
corn  ; and  this  marked  improvement  should  in- 
duce the  farmer,  instead  of  adding  to  bis  num- 
ber of  acres  in  corn,  to  adopt  that  course  which 
will  give  him  the  greatest  crops,  leaving  the 
surplus  acres  to  other  uses.  If  a man,  by  good 
culture,  can  obtain  from  ten  acres  of  land  the 
same  crop  which  it  now  takes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  to  give,  then  prepare  the  land  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  g'eater  amount.  That  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  now  do  not  yield  more  than 
from  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  would, 
with  thorough  culture,  yield  from  70  to  80,  none 
acquainted  with  our  agriculture  can  doubt.  But 
we  have  heard  it  said,  If  1 employ  all  my  la- 


bor and  manure  on  ten  acres,  the  remainder  of 
ijjy  fields  must  suffer.”  The  answer  is  easy: 
wh)'^  cultivate  20,  when  you  can  get  the  same 
quantity  from  10 ] and  will  rest  from  cropping 
be  more  injurious  to  the  soil,  than  the  exhaust- 
ing process  of  cropping  without  manuring  ? 
Why  spread  the  labor  and  the  manure  that  ap- 
plied to  ten  acres  would  give  800  bushels  of 
corn,  over  thirty,  and  in  the  end  receive  but  600 
bushels'?  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  a 
piece  ofland,  once  thoroughly  fitted  and  manured 
i'orcorn,  is  fitted  to  produce  a succession  ot  good 
crops,  wh  ci.,  in  all  probabilit3^  would  more 
than  repay,  in  their  extra  product,  any  extra  ex- 
pense incurred  for  the  corn. 

As  the  season  for  planting  corn  is  approach- 
ing, we  have  collected  from  various  sourcesj 
notices  ol  some  remarkable  corn  crops,  mode  of 
culiuie,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  examples,  re- 
ference has  been  had  more  to  the  details  of  treat- 
ment, than  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  as  it  is  of 
but  little  use  for  a farmer  to  publish  to  the 
world  that  he  has  grown  an  extraordinary  crop, 
unless  he  also  shows  how  he  has  done  it.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  omitted  some  of  the  hea- 
viest crops  of  corn  on  record.  And  here  we 
would  remark,  that  in  awarding  the  premiums 
for  crops,  our  agricultural  societies  have  not  suf- 
ficiently insisted  on  full  details  of  culture  Irom 
the  applicants,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect 
of  details,  one  great  object  of  such  associations 
has  been  deleated,  and  the  good  effected  by  them 
proportionably  limited.  This,  every  one  must 
feel,  who  turns  to  the  reports  of  the  societies  in 
the  different  States  or  counties,  with  the  viewof 
ascertaining  the  best  method  ofculture  in  all  its 
parts,  of  any  given  crop. 

The  first  instance  we  shall  select  is  from  the 
report  ofa  crop  made  by  Mr.  Stevens,  ol  Hobo- 
ken. We  do  this  because  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  our  great  corn  crops,  and  shows  the  ac- 
tion ofstreei  sweepings  or  manure,  very  plainly : 

“ Mr.  Stevens  gave  his  ground  three  plowings 
before  planting,  and  before  the  last  plowing  put 
on  70U  cart  loads  of  street  manure.  He  then 
plante  . in  double  rows  5^  feet  asunder,  dibbling 
in  each  grain.  To  do  this  with  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  bored  t vo  rows  of  holes  in  a piece 
of  board  about  four  feet  long,  so  as  to  form  equi- 
lateral triangles,  the  sides  of  which  were  seven 
inches,  as  thus  : 

**t:4:****: 

* H-  * * * * * 

Into  these  holes  he  drove  pegs  3|  inches  long_ 
As  the  corn  was  dropped  into  the  holesso  made 
a man  followed  with  a basket  of  rotten  dung’ 
with  which  he  filled  them  up.  During  the  sea-' 
son  the  corn  was  suckered  three  times.  The 
intervals  were  repeatedly  plowed,  and  the  rows 
kept  clean  of  weeds  by  hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
ing.” _ 

This  corn  was  raised  on  a bet  of  50  guineas 
between  Mr.  Stevens  and  a Mr.  Ludlow\  Mr. 
L.  planted  his  rows  four  ieet  apart,  and  the  corn 
8 inches  from  stalk  to  stalk  in  the  rows.  His 
ground  was  manured  with  200  loads  of  street 
dirt.  His  crop  was  98  bushels  and  14  quarts 
per  acre;  Mr.  Steven’s  118  bushels  and  2 quarts 
per  acre.  Unless  the  great  quantity  of  street 
manure  used  made  it  necessary,  orthe  condition 
of  the  soil  was  bad,  no  good  rea.son  can  be  giv- 
en for  so  many  plowings  for  a corn  crop. 

In  1831,  B.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Chenango  county, 
in  this  State,  raised  140  bushels  ol  corn  Irom  one 
acre.  The  soil  was  a stiff  loam,  nearly  cover- 
ed with  small  stones,  of  which  50  loads  to  the 
acre  were  taken  off  before  tillage.  It  was  plow- 
ed but  once,  but  this  was  done  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Mr  B.  adds  : 

“ We  then  drew  on  25  cart  loads,  (about  25 
bushels  to  the  load,)  ol  sheep  manure,  and 
spread  it  evenly  on  the  furrow — rolled  and  har- 
rowed with  tne  furrow,  with  a light  double  har- 
row, containing  40  teeth,  until  it  was  a complete 
garden  mold,  and  the  earth  well  incorporated 
with  the  manure.  Again  picked  off  the  stones, 
and  again  rolled  and  planted  on  the  22d  and  23d 
of  May,  on  an  even  surface,  with  the  early 
small  white  flint  corn  steeped  in  aaolut.’onof 
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copperas  and  saltpetre,  and  then  tarred  and  roll 
ed  in  plaster,  and  planted  in  double  drills  3j  leet 
from  center  to  center  of  the  middle  drill.  The 
plants  standing  singly  from  12  to  13  inches  on 
the  main  drill.  Th.e  corn  was  once  | lowed,  and 
afterwards  kept  clean  with  the  hoe,  plastered 
w’dlon  the  plant,  topped  at  the  usual  time,  was 
ripe  on  the  15ih  of  Sej  ternber,  and  was  harvest- 
ed on  the  14th  and  I5th  of  Oct. 

In  this  case,  the  sheep  manure  sustained  the 
high  reputation  it  has  acquired  for  the  corn  crop, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  produced  in  the  hog  pen,  our  expe- 
rience would  lead  us  to  prefer  the  manure  from 
the  sheep  fold,  to  any  other  ordinary  larm  ma- 
nures. One  thorough  plowdng  w'as  here  found 
sufficient,  the  rest  being  left  to  the  harrow' ; and 
Ave  are  convinced  that  in  most  cases  one  plow’- 
ing  well  done,  will  be  found  better  than  more. 
A fine  mellow'  seed  bed  must  in  any  event  be 
had,  and  the  soil  must  be  moved  with  either  plow 
or  harrow  until  this  is  provided. 

Another  example  of  a good  crop  of  corn,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Bugbee,  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  who  rais- 
ed from  five  acres  of  land  540  bushels,  or  108 
bushels  per  acre.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  B.  of  his  mode  of  culture : 

“ Last  spring,  I plowed  up  a piece  of  green 
sward,  measuring  about  five  acres,  and  prepared 
it  for  corn  as  w'ell  as  my  means  would  permit. 
After  plowing,  30  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
were  spread  over  the  ground,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  earth  by  means  of  the  harrow, 
without  turning  up  or  breaking  the  sod.  The 
ground  being  now  prepared,  on  the  30th  of  May 
I planted  my  corn.  A small  quantity  of  ashes, 
lime,  and  plaster  of  paris,  mixed  together  and 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  used  at  the  time 
of  planting,  or  put  in  each  hill.  Ofthis  mixture, 
there  were  bushels  of  lime,  2|  bushels  of 
plaster,  and  25"  bushels  of  ashes  for  the  5 acres. 
The  corn  was  hoed  but  twdce,  a third  hoeing  be- 
ing unnecessary.” 

This  crop  affords  another  of  the  many  proofs 
already  existing  of  the  excellent  effect  of  such  a 
compost  of  lime,  plaster  and  ashes,  especially 
on  inverted  sward,  as  that  prepared  by  Mr.  B. 
Those  farmers  who  sell  off  their  ashes,  and  har- 
vest corn  crops  of  only  30  or  40  bushels  per 
acre,  w'ould  do  well  to  imitate  Mr,  B.  inthe  use 
made  of  his. 

In  1823,  Leonard  Hill  received  the  premium 
ofiered  by  the  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society, 
for  the  best  crop  of  corn.  We  condense  his 
statement  of  the  culture,  &c.  The  soil  natural- 
ly was  deep  and  rich.  During  the  previous 
winter,  w'hile  it  was  greensward,  his  cattle  were 
foddered  upon  it.  In  May,  it  Avas  plow'ed  very 
deep  into  squares  2 feet  7 inches  in  width.  It 
was  then  manured  in  the  hole,  64  cart  loads  of 
barn  manure  being  used.  It  was  planted  early 
Avith  white  and  flesh  colored  corn,  varieties  hav- 
ing small  cobs.  The  kernels  were  placed  about 
four  inches  apart  in  the  hills,  not  thrown  togeth- 
er as  usual.  In  the  middle  of  duly,  the  corn 
spindled,  grew  very  thick,  and  so  filling  the 
spaces  that  the  rows  Avere  scarcely  discernible. 
It  W'as  hoed  thr  e times,  and  all  the  suckers  ear- 
ly cleared  from  it.  It  was  gathei  ed  on  the  first 
of  October.  The  quantity  of  shelled  corn,  as- 
certained by  disinterested  men,  was  139  bushels, 
3 pecks. 

This  was  a great  crop,  but  the  account  is  de- 
fective in  not  Slating  the  number  of  stalks  left  in 
each  hill.  The  varieties  of  corn  must  have  been 
of  the  small  kind,  or  such  close  planting  Avould 
have  prevented  the  formation  of  ears.  The 
quantity  cf  manure  was  enormous. 

Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  ci  ops  of  corn 
ever  grown  in  the  United  States,  AA'ere  those 
produced  by  the  Messrs,  Pratt  of  Eaton,  Madi- 
son county.  In  1822,  they  obtained  from  3 
acres,  blTj  bushels,  or  172  bushels  per  acre,  and 
in  1823,  from  4 acres,  680  bushels,  or  170  bush- 
els per  acre.  They  prepared  their  land  in  the 
best  manner,  then  Avith  a shovel  plow  made  a 
trench  20  inches  wide,  into  which  the  manure 

i : placed  and  covered.  On  these  trenches,  so 


covered,  the  seed  corn  was  drilled  in  three  rows, 
thus  : 

* * * * * Ik 

* * * * * 

* * * * :i:  * 

Two  feet  nine  inches  distant,  or  3 feet  9 inch- 
es from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rows.  Another 
trench  was  made,  filled,  covered  and  drilled  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus  the  corn  stood  in  single 
stalks,  6 inches  apart  every  Avay,  and  2 feet  9 
inches  cleai  between  the  rows. 

It  is  evident  that,  planted  in  this  manner, 
more  stalks  would  be  placed  cn  an  acre  than  in 
almost  any  other  way,  but  nothing  short  of  the 
most  heavy  manuring  would  carry  through  such 
a crop.  We  have  found,  by  experience,  that 
in  very  dry  summers,  close  planted  corn  suffers 
far  the  most,  and  if  too  near,  is  a total  failure.— 
^Ve  once  planted  a piece  2|  feet  by  18  inches  in 
the  rows,  intending  3 stalks  to  the  hill.  The 
corn  was  manured  in  the  hill.  The  growth  was 
very  rapiii  and  promising,  until  the  ears  were 
about  setting,  when  a drouth  of  some  At'eek-  oc- 
curred, and  the  result  was  not  more  than  half  a 
crop.  The  years  in  which  Messrs.  Pratts’  crops 
Avere  growm,  Avere  of  the  most  favorable  kind, 
and  the  crops,  under  their  course  of  planting  and 
culture,  most  astonishing. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Brewster,  of  Oneida  county, 
communicated  to  Judge  Buel  an  account  of  a 
crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  raised  by  him  in  that 
year.  He  says: 

“ I had  a ten  acre  lot  of  stiff  strong  sw'ard,  that 
had  not  been  plowed  for  many  years  ; this  I in- 
tended chiefly  for  Indian  corn.  In  one  corner 
of  this,  I measured  off  one  acre  for  corn,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  another  acre  for  potatoes.  I drew 
on  about  twenty  loads  of  yard  manure  to  the 
acre  on  each,  turned  it  over,  followed  the  plow 
with  the  roller,  harrowed  and  furrowed  three 
leet  apart  from  north  to  south,  and  put  down 
about  the  same  quantity  of  manure  that  was 
turned  under.  Commenced  planting  the  20th  ol 
May  ; seed  »oaked,  rolled  in  tar  and  water  and 
plaster,  put  4 grains  in  a hill,  one  foot  apart. — 
The  first  day  planted  one-lourth  of  an  acre, 
which  came  up  well;  the  other,  planted  on  the 
22d  and  23d,  did  not  come  up  well,  owing,  as  I 
thought,  to  the  seed  lying  too  long  in  the  hot  sun 
after  being  soaked,  and  we  replanted  it  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  June.” 

From  the  ^ acre  first  planted,  Mr.  B.  had  26 
bushels  8 qts.,  or  105  bushels  to  the  acre;  the 
other  I did  not  do  so  well,  and  he  only  got  94 
bushels  and  2 quarts  of  shelled  corn  from  the 
ame.  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  Island 
2d  of  June,  furrows  three  feet  apart,  and  the  seed 
all  Avhole  and  large,  dropped  one  loot  apart  in 
the  rows.  One  good  dressing  was  given  them 
with  the  plow  and  hoe,  Avhich  was  all  the  atten- 
tion they  received.  At  gathering,  bv  measure, 
he  had  519^  bushels,  by  \veight,  560. 

Several  years  since  that  excellent  farmer,  Mr. 
Reybold,  of  DelaAvare,  on  a field  of  22  acres, 
raised  2216  bushels  of  corn,  or  100|  bushels  per 
acre.  Seven  years  previous  to  the  crop,  he  put 
on  60  bushel.*'  of  lime  per  acre,  and  planted  it  to 
corn ; in  t'  e following  spring,  he  put  it  in  oats  ; 
in  the  fall  put  on  40  loads  of  barn  yard  manure 
per  acre,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat  and  timothy 
seed,  and  the  ensuing  spring  with  clover.  It 
remained  in  grass  some  five  years,  and  received 
one  lop  dressing  of  40  loads  per  acre  of  manure. 
It  W'as  mowed  four  or  five  years,  and  gave  from 
24  to  3 tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  the  spring  of 
1835,  he  gave  it  another  dressing  of40  loads  per 
acre  of  long  manure,  allowed  the  grass  to  start 
through  it,  and  then,  with  a furrow  ten  inches 
deep,  turned  the  wffiole  under.  The  corn  AA'as 
planted  in  shallow  furrows  34  feet  each  Avay. 
The  plow  was  never  used  in  the  field  after  plant- 
ing, the  cultivation  being  performed  by  the  cul- 
tivator and  hoe  ; and  no  hilling  was  allowed. 
Three  good  stalks  Avere  left  on  each  hill;  when 
the  corn  was  glazed  it  Avas  cut  up,  and  put  in 
shucks.  On  this  statement.  Judge  Buel  re- 
marks: 

“ The  management  which  led  to  this  extraor- 


dinary product  of  corn,  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  farmer. 

1.  The  ground  should  be  well  dunged  with 
long  manure. 

2.  It  was  planted  on  a grass  ley  with  one  deep 
plowing. 

3.  It  was  well  pulverized  on  the  surface  with 
the  harrow. 

4.  The  plow  was  not  used  in  the  after  culture, 
nor  the  corn  hilled. 

5.  The  sod  Avasnot  disturbed,  nor  the  manure 
turned  to  the  surface;  and  6th,  the  corn  w'as  cut 
at  the  ground  when  it  w'as  fit  to  top.” 

We  had  marked  several  other  crops  as  wor- 
thy of  note,  but  have  room  for  only  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  select  as  showing  what  crops  of 
corn  may  be  grown  on  the  v'ery  northern  verge 
of  its  culture,  and  what  the  treatment  w'as  that 
produced  it. 

The  soil  w'as  gravelly,  dry,  had  been  cropped 
seven  years  in  succession,  and  manured  each 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  the  hills  of  the  pre- 
vious year  were  split,  a good  dressing  of  manure 
put  on  and  plowed  in,  harrowed,  and  with  a light 
plow  opened  in'o  drills  24  feet  apart.  On  the 
19lh  of  May,  If  bushels  of  seed  corn  was  put  in 
a tub,  and  hot  water  poured  on  it,  till  too  hot  to 
stir  with  the  hand.  It  Avas  steeped  two  hours, 
then  dried  by  rolling  in  plaster,  and  planted  the 
same  day  in  hills  16  to  18  inches  apart,  and  from 
5 to  7 kernels  in  a hill.  On  the  5th  of  June,  it 
had  come  up  ; on  the  11th,  a small  plow  was 
passed  between  the  rows  lightly,  turning  the  lit- 
tle mold  raised  to  the  middle,  and  care  being  ta- 
ken to  stir  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
was  harrowed  and  hoed  the  next  week,  and 
again  the'week  alter  that,  the  owner  believing 
that  the  maturity  of  corn  may  be  hastened  some 
two  or  three  weeks  by  frequent  hoeing,  while  the 
plants  are  young.  In  hoeing,  the  earth  was  left 
nearly  flat.  On  the  first  of  September,  the  corn 
wascut  up,  and  husked  out  the  last  of  the  month. 
The  crop,  when  shelled,  fell  a few  pounds  short 
of  150  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  though  plenty  of  seed  was  used,  only 
three  stalks  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a hill, 
the  be.st  being  selected  or  this  purpo-e. 

From  the  history  of  corn  crops  here  given, 
and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  we  think  far- 
mers may  derive  some  useful  inferences.  We 
have  omitted  the  great  crops  of  Kentucky,  19Q 
and  196  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  largest  yet  grown 
in  any  country,  as  the  details  of  culture  were 
not  at  hand ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some 
.4  the  premium  crops  in  this  and  other  States. 
We  state  here  a few  of  the  most  prominent  re- 
sults disclosed : 

1.  The  soil  intended  for  corn  must  be  dry  ; all 
experience  proves  that  moist  soils  are  unfit  for 
the  culture  of  this  grain, 

2.  It  should  be  made  rich,  and  deep.  Corn 
will  bear  heavier  manuring  than  any  other  cul- 
tivated plant,  and  the  soil  should  be  deep  to  per- 
mit the  roots  to  descend  beyond  all  danger  of 
drouth. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  seed  is  useful;  but  no, 
seed  over-soaked  or  swelled  for  planting  or  sow- 
ing, should  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  that  in-, 
jures  its  vitalit}'. 

4.  The  use  of  top  dressing,  such  as  mixtures 
of  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  is  established  be- 
yond a doubt,  Perhaps  there  are  feAv  way*'  ip 
w'hich  labor  is  better  expended,  than  in  placing 
such  composts  about  corn 

5.  The  uselessness  of  hilling  corn  is  demon-, 
strated.  Not  a great  crop  of  corn  has  been 
grown  for  years,  in  which  this  practice  has  been 
followed. 

6.  It  is  proved  that  corn  too  thick  will  not 
ear;  but  that  in  some  seasons  it  will  bea'' to  be 
thicker  than  others.  The  failure  stated  by  Mr, 
Betts,  of  NevA'burgh,  in  the  February  No.  of  the 
current  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  maybe  traced 
to  this  cause. 

7.  The  impolicy  of  throwing  all  the  corn  put 
in  a hill,  when  plante  I,  together,  is  forcibly 
shown  by  the  success  of  planting  in  drills  of  a 
single  kernel,  as  in  the  casetf  the  Messrs.  Ste, 
yens  and  Pratts.  We  frequently  hear  men 
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boasting  how  mach  they  have  planted  in  a dc.y, 
when,  by  planting  the  grain  together,  they  lose 
moie  than  would  pay  for  many  dav^s  work. 

We  do  not  expect  that  every  man  will  raise  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
even  should  he'use  every  reasonable  effort. — 
There  are  too  many  concurring  circumstances, 
all  of  a fortunate  kind,  required  to  make  such 
crops  common  ; but  that  any  good  soil,  skilfully 
cultivated,  may  be  made  to  give  70  or  80  as  a 
medium  crop,  we  fully  believe.  Fewer  acres 
planted,  and  those  better  manured  and  tended, 
would,  we  are  confident,  much  increase  the  corn 
crop  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the 
farmer. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

LARGE  CROPS  OF  CORN. 

Corn  planters,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing from  four  to  six  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
are  very  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing a hundred  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  yet  there 
are  a thousand  instances  of  the  fact  recorded 
from  time  to  time  in  our  journal.  Could  we 
spare  the  time  and  space,  we  could  fill  a dozen 
papers  wuth  such  facts,  well  attested ; but,  as 
we  have  neither  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  con- 
tent oursetf  for  the  present  by  copying  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Albany  Cultivator.  Its 
re-publication  should,  and  we  trust  will,  excite 
a laudable  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  what  one  man  has 
done  another  may  do  : 

The  great  crop  of  the  United  States,  whether 
we  look  at  quantity  or  value,  is  unquestionably 
our  corn  crop.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  bushels  in  1840,  and  probably  500  millions  in 
1842,  show  the  importance  of  this  grain  to  us. 
And  yet  the  quantitj"  now  grown  is  nothing,  a 
taere  drop  in  "the  bucket,  compared  with  what 
we  might  do,  should  circumstances  render  it  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  production  to  an  extent 
that  might  easily  be  reached  on  the  present  cul- 
tivated lands  of  the  Union,  la  order  to  show  at 
a glance  what  might  be  done,  we  have  taken  the 
pains  to  collect  a few  instances  of  good  crops 
that  have  been  grown  among  us,  and  would  re- 
mark that  on  a very  large  portion  of  our  soils, 
in  favorable  seasons,  and  with  the  cultivation 
com  should  receive,  crops  like  the  ones  named 
may  as  well  be  grown  as  inferior  ones.  It  is 
true,  we  now  and  then  meet  with  a farmer  or 
writer  who  asserts  that  no  man  ever  saw  75 
bushels  of  coin  grow  , on  an  acre,  and  that  the 
farmer  should  be  contented  with  25 ; but  the  on- 
ly emotions  excited  by  such  are  contempt  for 
theignoiant  confidence  shown,  and  pity  that  in 
this  country  men  should  be  found  so  far  behind 
the  times. 
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C tn 
. V 

C y 

1 Product 
Iper  acre 

Whole 
product.  [ 

Name  and  place  of  cultivator. 

Year. 

1 

13q 

136 

R H Rose,  Silver  hake,  Penn. 

18-20 

1 

IIS 

118 

John  Stevens.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

ls20 

i 

17-21 

172 

J & M Pratt,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

1822 

4 

170 

690 

*<  u u 

1824 

1 

13-2 

132 

Sam’l  Chidse-v,  Cavusa,  “ 

1819 

8 

112 

00 

Earl  Stimson,  Saialoga,  “ 

1823 

1 

174 

174 

B Bartlett,  Eaton,  Mad.  co.,  N.  Y 

1823 

I 

116 

116 

T.&  11  Little,  Newburyp’t,  Mass. 

1822 

1 

115 

115 

1823 

1 

14-2 

142 

Mr.  Wilinarth,  Taunton,  Mass. 

1825 

5 

108 

540 

Chas  Bugbee,  Palmer,  Mass. 

1831 

1 

140 

140 

Benj  Butler,  Chenango,  N.  Y. 

1831 

1-J36 

202 

Henry  Sprague,  Worcester.  Mass. 

1^31 

1 

103 

las 

“Old  Farmer,”  Rhode  Island, 

1833 

1-12 

100 

130 

S Lalhrop,  VV.  Springfield.  Mass. 

1835 

1 

108 

108 

K 11  iSheldon,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 

1838 

1 

110 

no 

E Humphreys,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

1837 

1 

150 

151. 

Montreal,  Canada, 

1838 

1 

131 

131 

R Lamprey,  Mouhonboro’,  N.  H. 

1339 

1 

116 

1 6 

Mr  Brown,  Strafl'ord,  N H 

1839 

1 

130 

130 

P P Pilsbury,  Tuftonboro’,  NH 

1839 

1 

144 

144 

J F Osborn,  Cayuga  co  , N Y 

1841 

1 

121 

1-21 

J Sherman,  Ca)ruga  co.,  N York, 

1341 

1 

112 

112 

((  a (( 

1841 

1 

120 

120 

Mr  Ellsworth,  Conn. 

1810 

1 

120 

1-20 

W Ingalls,  Oswego  county,  N Y 

1839 

7 

l,-352 

J Myers,  Canton,  Ohio, 

1840 

1 

1.54 

154 

W Ingafls,  Oswego  county,  N Y 

1840 

2 

116 

23-2 

B Bradley,  Bloomfield,  N York. 

1841 

1 

122 

\2i 

Samuel  Phelps,  Cayuga,  N York, 

1842 

1 

113 

113 

Wm  Ingalls,  Oswego,  New  York, 

1842 

1 

132 

1-32 

W Wilcox,  Saratoga,  New  York, 

1842 

The  number  of  such  crops,  where  the  pro- 
duct exceeded  100  bushels  per  acre,  might  be 
extended  to  a great  length  from  the  list  in  our 
possession,  but  the  above  is  sufficient. — Still 
we  imagine  some  farmers  will  say,  (some  have 
said  so,)  that  the  man  who  puts  manure  and  la- 
bor enough  on  an  acre  to  get  100  bushels  of 
corn,  is  a loser.  We  would  ask  how?  A man 
may  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn,  and  get  ,30  bush- 
els an  acre,  and  he  will  be  a loser;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  when  the  product  is  100.  In 
such  a . ase,  all  over  30  bushels  may  be  consid- 
ered profit.  In  addition  to  this,  his  acre  of  land 
is  placed  in  a condition  to  produce  more  good 
crops,  and  the  additional  amount  of  these  is  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  profits.  The  man  who 
has  brought  30  acres  of  land  to  such  a slate  that 
it  will  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  is 
far  better  ofi' than  the  one  who  has  100  acres, 
yielding  only  25  bushels  per  acre;  and  of  this 
fa<  t we  are  happy  to  find  many  of  our  farmers 
are  beginning  to  be  well  convinced.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  the  remarks  we  have  made  re- 
specting corn,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  oth- 
er grain  or  grass,  and  that  the  grand  secret  of 
success  is  to  cultivate  no  more  land  than  you 
can  make  rich. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
TOPPING  COTTON. 

The  December  No,  of  your  ever- welcome  pa- 
per came  to  hand  ihif  day,  and  amongits  useful 
articles,  my  attention  is  drawn  to  that  from  C. 
McD.,  of  South  Carolina.  I must  first  thank 
him  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  allu- 
ded to  my  articles  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  as 
published  in  your  work,  and  acknowledge  to  all 
whom  it  may  conc.ejn,  that  I do  indeed  feel 
hgppy  in  haying  done  some  good ; of  haying 
somewhat  returned  benefits  for  the  very  many  I 
have  received  from  farmers  and  farming  papers. 
The  amount  of  knowledge  I have  gained  by 
personal  experience  is  too  limited  to  benefit  any 
one;  lam  therefore  indebted  to  books,  papers, 
and  men,  lor  all  1 am  able  to  retail  second  hand. 
Mr.  McD.  refers  lo  the  topping  of  cotton,  and 
says  he  does  not  recollect  that  I touched  on  the 
subject.  I did  not ; not  that  1 thought  its  ad- 
vantage at  allquesfionable,  but  partly  oversight, 
and  partly  because  it  was  so  seldonj resorted  to, 
that  I feared  to  be  considered  as  recommending 
anything  questionable,  thereby  injuring  the 
utility  I hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  articles 
written  for  your  paper. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,1  think,  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  visited  me,  and 
among  other  practical  lessons,  he  urged  on  me 
the  utility  of  topping  cotton — declaring  that  it 
would  well  repay  for  the  time,  whether  it  w’ere 
cotton  that  would  yield  only  500  lbs.  of  seed  cot- 
ton, or  of  that  which  yielded  2,000  Us.  To 
make  his  declaration  as  strong  to  others  as  to 
myself,  I here  stale,  that  this  gentleman  at  the 
date  mentioned  had  some  200  hands,  was  a cot- 
ton-grower, and  had  cultivated  it  for  some  20  to 
30  years,  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Congaree,  as 
well  as  higher  up  the  country  on  Broad  river  ; 
he  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  truly  a warm- 
hearted southerner — he  is  now  no  more. 

In  consequence  of  his  urging  me  to  try  it  on  a 
small  scale,  as  this  country  was  new  to  both  of 
us,  I did  so,  and  have  had  cause  to  follow  it  up 
ever  since— sometimes  neglecting  at  the  proper 
time,  from  pressing  occupations,  or  the  season. 

I kept  no  memorandum  of  the  difference,  though 
I commenced  farming,  by  keeping  notes ; but  I 
am  confident  if  followed  up,  that  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial two  out  of  three  years ; and  on  most  lands, 
will  not  injure  the  third  year.  I give  my  reason 
why  it  may  not  benefit  every  year.  If  the  sea- 
son is  wet  after  the  time  of  topping,  say  from 
the  25th  of  July  to  the  5th  or  10th  of  August, 
there  will  shoot  up  water  sprouts,  which  will 
shade  the  under  bolls  so  as  to  prevent  them 
opening  well ; it  will  make  a heavy  top  crop  of 
bolls,  which  will  cause  the  stalk  to  bend  down, 
and  if  any  wind  comes  with  the  rain,  the  stalk 
can  not  regain  its  upright  position.  If  the  season 
has  been  very  dry,  the  cotton  will  pretty  much 


cease  growing  by  the  time  of  topping,  and  will 
not  then  be  advantageous,  unless  done  earlier — 
which,  if  I ever  have  another  chance,  I will  try. 

Topping  is  advantageous  for  the  following 
reasons;  the  forms  or  squares,  and  small  bulls, 
will  not  be  cast  off  so  readily,  the  upper  bolls 
will  mature  sooner,  make  less  leaf  to  be  falling 
on  the  cotton,  and  the  top  bolls,  principally, 
will  be  larger  than  otherwise.  Last  year  I 
topped  cotton  on  the  first  day  of  August— this 
year  I did  not  top  at  all,  owing  to  the  wet  sea- 
son. I would  not  top  cotton  during  a wet  year, 
till  I had  more  knowledge  on  the  subject,  lor 
fear  of  the  water  shoots,  hut  would  not'hesitate 
if  a dry  one. 

Benefit  of  Manure  for  Cotton. — I have 
not  seen  marl  used,  but  I can  satisfy  any  one 
who  doubts  the  effect  of  manures  for  cotton,  and 
of  cotton-seed  especially — that  no  man  ought 
ever  to  think  of  leaving  a level  farm,  the  house 
and  friends  of  his  childhood  lo  seek  rich  lands. 
This  year  has  been  more  favorable  for  thin 
lands,  than  usual;  but  whether  for  stiff  clays  is 
rather  doubtful ; and  whether  any  manured  land 
did  better  on  this  account,  1 know  not — but  here 
is  the  result.  My  orchard  lot  contains  24  acres, 
in  which  are  4 an  acre  in  grass,  J in  a flower 
garden,  and  near  | in  roads  and  gin-house  ; I 
therefore  say  there  are  23  acres  in  cotton,  9 of 
which  Avere  manured  with  cotton-seed,"  and 
about  one  with  barnyard  manure.  From  the 
23  acres  I have  gathered  an  average  of  1,138 
lbs.  per  acre.  The  poorest  land  on  the  place, 
and  the  poorest  portion  was  manured ; a part  of 
the  unmanured,  say  4 or  5 acres,  could  not  have 
averaged  over  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Tfiis  field  has 
been  in  continued  cultivation  since  1828;  has 
on  it  some  270  peach-trees,  3 years  old;  50 
small  pear,  apple,  and  cherry,  with  some  30 
large  peach-trees;  besides,  two  rows  of  morus 
multicaulus,  forming-  an  avenue  to  the  house. 
If  the  trees  w^ere  deducted,  there  would  not  be 
over  21  acres,  which  would  give  me  1,150  lbs, 
on  an  average  ; with  enough  more,  if  gathered, 
to  make  1,300  Ihs.  Another  field  that  is  high 
and  dry,  gently  undulating,  cleared  in  1833  or 
’34,  and  is  much  richer  land,  will  not  give  me 
that  average,  and  was  a t no  period  of  its  growth 
as  good,  as  was  the  manured  portion. 

Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Remaining 
AT  Home. — Let  any  man  “cypher”  up  the  cost 
of  moving— the  cost  of  land — the  cost  of  build- 
ing—the  cost  of  clearing— to  say  nothing  of  the 
deprivatipns  in  a country  where  farms  are  to 
open — the  loss  of  dear  associates — our  school- 
mates— and  the  time  required  to  prepare  for 
making  money,  and  I venture  on  it,  no  sane 
man  will  move.  I want  to  see  many  from  those 
(dd  countries  here  ; not  that,  Indian-]  iite,  I wish 
them  to  suffer  because  1 have,  but  that  I want 
a thicker-settled  country,  and  more  demand  for 
land.  Yet,  -with  all  this,  I would  recommend 
them  to  improve  at  home  where  they  now  are; 
husband  their  resources  ■;  study  the  economy  of 
manures,  improve  agricultural  implements, 
stock,  seeds,  and  the  best  rotation  and  manage- 
ment of  crops. 

Would  that  man  meritaught  but  opprobrium, 
w*ho  would  urge  his  fellows  to  sever  every  ten- 
der tie  that  binds  him  to  “Home,  sweet  home  ;” 
to  even  the  “old  oaken  bucket;”  to  the  soil;  to 
his  associates  and  relatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  richer  land,  -wffiich,  wffien  cleared  and 
cultivated,  as  is  now  done,  will  cause  the  young 
flock  to  wander  again — and,  in  reality,  only- 
serve  to  support  one  generation  ? I say  nay, 
and  therefore  urge  it  on  our  brother  farmer,  C. 
McD.,  as  on  all  others  in  that  good  old  State,  to 
make  it  a part  of  their  regular  business  to  save, 
gather,  and  make  manure  ; they  will  find  that 
three  years  ol  labor,  with  the  cost  and  loss  of 
moving,  will  give  them  such  lands,  that  they 
will  cling  to  the  “old  south  state,”  even  if  they 
live  in  the  “Peedee  country— God  bless  3-ou.” 

Leieis’s  Letters. — 1 have  justfinished  read- 
ing Leibig’s  Familiar  Letters,  and  a capital  fine 
thing  it  is,  I wish  it  had  been  published  prior 
to  his  other  works,  as  I think  it  would  have  been 
more  generally  beneficial ; whereas,  many  who 
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purchased  the  first  works  of  bis,  have  not  read 
them  through,  and  will  suppose  this  to  be  a simi- 
lar work.  But  the  form  ol  letters  makes  it  in- 
deed “ familiar,”  and  it  treats  on  “ familiar” 
subjects.  M.  W.  Philips. 

Log  HaUf  Miss.,  December  21st,  1843. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  AFFLECK,  ESQ. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  Irom  a most  in 
teresting  communicatioH  received  from  our 
friend,  Mr.  Affleck,  of  Ingleside,  Miss.  The 
extracts  relate  to  topics  ol  interest  at  the  north 
as  well  as  the  south,  and  will  aid  in  throwing 
light  on  the  productions  and  modes  of  culture  in 
that  lenile  section  of  the  Union.  The  doubts^ 
which  have  existed  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
south  to  produce  its  necessary  provisions,  or  to 
grow  the  principal  varieties  of  northern  fruits, 
doubts  which  had  arisen  more  from  the  neglect 
of  the  planter  than  any  other  cause,  will  soon  be 
dissipated  by  the  exami  le  of  a few  such  men  as 
are  now  engaged  in  enlightening  that  section  of 
the  United  States  as  to  its  capability  and  true 
policy. 

Mr.  Affleck  has  transmitted  to  us  two  speci- 
mens of  cotton  in  the  seed  ; one  a specimen  of 
good  Mexican,  and  'he  other  a specimen  of  that 
shown  by  Dr.  Lovelace,  at  the  Adams  County 
Fair,  Miss.,  and  supposed  to  be  a hybrid  be- 
twreen  the  Mexican  and  some  long  stapled  cot- 
ton. Dr.  L.  not  having  completed  his  experi- 
ments, did  not  disclose  the  manner  of  its  produc- 
tion, but  we  can  say  that  a more  beautiful  speci- 
men ol  cotton  than  the  improved,  has  never  met 
Gor  eye,  and  shows  most  conclusively,,  we  think, 
what  a field  is  open  for  the  weil-into-rmed  and 
scientific  cultivator,  in  the  improvement  of  this 
national  staple. 

The  following  request  of  our  friend,  we  place 
here,  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Cloud  : — 
“ Let  me  beg  of  you,  as  I do  not  know  his  ad,- 
dress,  to  say  to  Ur.  Cloud,  that  if  he  wi.l  for- 
ward me  a bushel,  or  what  he  can  spare,  of  his 
improved  cotton  seed,  to  the  care  of  Ringgold, 
Ferridy  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  he  will  confer  on 
me  a favor  that  I will  gladly  reciprocate.”  The 
extracts  relating  to.  sheep'„  pigs,,  and  growing 
corn  lor  fodder,  will,  we  are  sure,  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader: 

^There  is  but  one  difficulty  as  to  pastures, 
and  that  is,  that  none  are  made.  No  one  at- 
tempts to  form  pastures  in  any  other  way  than 
by  turning  out  fields  alter  they  will  no  longer 
produce  cotton  or  corn,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  scanty  crops  of  sedge  and  Natchez  grass,  and 
of  briars  which  they  may  yet  be  able  to  support 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  better 
thingsare  attempted.  I have  seen  very  promis- 
ing woodland  pastures  ol  orchard  grass;  and 
winter  pastures  of  Egyptian  oats  and  rye  are  be- 
coming common  on,  well  managed  plantations. 
The  cane  swamps  afford  tolerable  grazing ; at 
all  events,  the  swamp  cattle  manage  to  grow 
and  even  fatten  on  the  abundant  browsing  they 
find  there,  and  make  pretty  good  beef  and  capital 
work  oxen.  Th$se>  are  the  ra nos- horned,  brick- 
colored  cattle,  known  as  Ipiney  woods,  swamn, 
Opelousas,  or  Attakapas  cattle— desceodanis  of 
the  original  Spanish  stock,  and  yet  found  iu 
those  regions,  uninjured  and  unimproved.  Du- 
ring the  winter,  we  have  no  lack  of  abundance 
offeed  for  all  kinds  of  stock;  and  in  summer  we 
have  only  to  have  recourse  to  Bermuda  gras',  to 
keep  every  thing  seal  fat.  This  is  the  most  nu- 
tritious grass  I have  ever  seen  ; and  where  ex- 
posed, the  most  closely  grazed,  ft  resembles 
!^imbiewiH,  (Triticum  repens'?)  but  is  more 
delicate  in  its  appearance,  leaves  much  more 
aumero.us  an,d  narrower,  stenos  small  an,d  solid, 
gro.wth  rapid;  and  when  in  meadow,  itdoeanot 
attain  a height  of  over  12  or  14  inches.  Yet  I 
have  seen  this  delicate  looking  grass  afford,  at 
a second  cutting,  between  5 and  6 tons  to  the 
acre  of  dried  hay.  The  first  and  third  cuttings 
not  so  good.  It  stands  soi  thick  on  the  ground, 
and  its  numerous  lateral  leaves  so  closely  inter- 
locked, that  a good  hand  cannot  cut  oyer  more 
than  half  an  acre  per  day,  and  has  to  cast  aside 


the  swarth  with  his  foot,  at  every  second  or 
third  cut;  the  scythe  blade  passing  under  and 
cutting  the  grass,  without  laying  it  over.  It  is 
a troublesome  grass  in  the  cotton  field,  but  can 
be  got  under  by  a crop  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  or 
oats  followed  by  peas  ; it  can  bear  little  or  no 
shade.  It  is  invaluable  for  coating  embank- 
ments, and  is  of  incalculable  benefit  on  the  le- 
vees of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  stated  upon  good 
authority,  lobe  ‘theDoul  grass  of  the  middle 
provinces  of  Hindostan.^  Whoever  brought  it 
to  this  country,  is  as  deserving  of  a monument 
to  his  memory,  here  in  the  South,  as  is  Parmen- 
tier  in  France. 

“Within  some  three  or  four  years,  another 
creeping  grass  has  made  Its  appearance  here, 
said  to  be  a native  of  and  abundant  in  Cuba, 
and  is  rapidly  spreading;  that  suits  their  Up- 
land, and  thrives  better  there  than  Bermuda,  and 
is  green  and  grows  all  winter,  whilst  the  other 
is  cut  down  by  the  first  frost.  I am  now  using 
it  in  my  garden  and  grounds  for  edgings,  grass 
plats,  &c  , and  think  it  will  answer  well,  as  be- 
ing easily  kept  within  bounds,  of  a dwarfish 
growth,  forming  a close  sod,  and  remaining 
green  summer  and  winter.  From  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Phillips  and  others,  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  Musketo,  a Texian  grass,  we  have  another 
valuable  resource,  particularly  for  wit. ter  pas- 
ture. Dr.  P.  presented  me  with  a small  quanti- 
ty ol  seed,  which  is  in  the  ground. 

“ You  see  how  I ramble  along!  I will  now 
return  to  my  forgotten  lext.  Sheep  in  the  South  ! 
You  are  right, — ‘the  old  notion  ol  the  impossi- 
bility of  growing  good  wool  at  the  South,  is  giv- 
ing way  to  the  evidence  of  facts.’  The  doctrine 
that  affi  wool-bearing  animals  except  the  negro, 
have  their  wool,  in  a very  short  time,  turned  in- 
to hair  in  the  South,  is  also  exploded.  True, 
the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  bred  in  and  in 
for  generations,  and  ranging  now  in  miserable 
burnt  up  pastures,  and  again  in  the  cotton  fields, 
where  they  become  excessively  fat  on  the  tender 
winter  grass ; the  one  season  shorn,  and  the  next 
allowed  to  surrender  their  coats  to  the  briars — 
such  sheep  have  thin,  scanty,  hairy  fleeces.  But 
they  form  no  criterion.  Are  there  no  such  ani- 
mals elsewhere,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of 
nobody  in  partreufar,  the  United  States  over'?’ 
Why  IS  the  coat  of  the  black-faced  sheep  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  so  coarse  and  hairy, 
whilst  that  of  the  Merino  of  Spain  aad  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  they  scarcely  ever  see  frost, 
so  fine  ifi  its  staple  1 I feel  satisfied  of  one 
thing,  that  the  ffni  r and  more  spiral  ihe  staple, 
and  the  closer  and  heavier  the  coat  of  wool,  and 
the  greater  the  abundance  of  yolk,  the  better  will 
the  wool  on  the  sheep’s  back  resist  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  son.  Sheep  are  kept  by  the  plan- 
ter, in  almost  every  instance,  for  the  mutton 
alone ; some  few  manufacture  the  scanty  crop 
of  wool.  The  mutton  is  very  fine,  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  mountain  heather-fed  sheep  of  my 
native  country — and  that,  you  know,  is  a great 
deal  tor  a Scotchman  to  say  1 The  native  sheep 
of  which  I speak,  are  remarkably  full  and  broad 
in  the  foin,  and  the  saddle  is  of  course  propor- 
tionablygood  Sheep  seem  to  me  always  to  be 
in  good  health  here — one  never  hears  of  the  half 
of  a large  flock  dying  ofl  wifhin  a few  days,  as 
is  by  no  means  unusual  in  colder  countries, 
where  numbers  have  to  be  penned  together  for 
a considerable  length  of  lime. 

“ We  have  thus,  you  perceive,  no  scarcity  of 
beef  and  mutton  Many  planters  in  Mississip- 
pi are  now  making  their  own  pork,  or  are  exert- 
ing themselves  tq  do  so.  In  the  neighboring 
County  of  Jefferson,  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case.  I know  of  several  there,  who  last  sea- 
son killed  and  cured  from  100  to  200  head;  one 
who  killed  35.0,  and  another  over  700  head,  all 
for  their  own  home  consumption.  The  gentle- 
man last  alluded  to,  assured  me  that  all  of  his 
hogs  were  fattened  entirely  on  peas,  which  were 
planted  between  the  corn  rows  at  the  last  tend- 
ing, and  the  hogs  turned  in  on  them  after  the 
corn  is  gathered  ; finer  bacon  I have  never  eat- 
en. This  gentleman  has  killed  his  own  pork 
ever  since  the  second  year  of  his  farming,  some 


thirty  years;  tans  his  own  leather,  makes  his 
own  shoes,  harness,  &c.,  wagons  and  farming 
utensils;  manufactures  much  of  his  winter  clo- 
thing, and  this  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  high  or  low  prices  of  cotton ; 
though,  of  course,  when  cottofi  brought  from  19 
to  25  cents,  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  sinking 
money  in  employing  his  hands  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  cotton  field.  However,  thebest  proof 
that  his  system  was  the  true  one,  is  that  he  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country,  living  ia 
the  greatest  comfort,  his  family  settled  lound 
him,  and  his  negroes  comfortable  and  happy. 

A word  mor.:  on  hogs.  I find  that  the  pigs 
brought  here  from  the  North,  grow  none  after 
warm  weather  sets  in  ; and  grown  animals  sufi 
fer  much  during  the  first  summer  ; whilst  their 

Eroduce,  bred  here,  grotv  and  thrive  well.  I 
ave  imported  Newberry  here,  and  a fine  lot  of 
thorough-bred  sows,  from  which  I am  raising 
my  plantation  stock — will  they  do  1 
“ You  speak  of  being  'anxious  that  some  of 
your  sonthern  friends  would  try  the  experiment 
of  sowing  corn  broadcast,  as  an  article  of  food 
for  animals,  to  be  used  for  soiling  during  the 
summer,  and  cured  and  fed,  alter  being  cut,  to 
them  in  the  winter ; and  ascertain  what  the 
practicability  and  expense  of  keeping  animala 
in  this  way  would  be.’  Corn  leaves,  you  are 
aware,  are  now  used  extensively  j but  would 
not  the  stalk,  cured  and  cut  into  chafiT,  add  much 
to  the  ability  of  the  planter  to  feed  stock,  with- 
out materially  adding  to  his  expense '?  It  would, 
and  in  my  own  case,  does  do  so.  At  ‘Ingle- 
side,’ I feed  nothing  else.  My  farm  here  only 
consists  of  40  acres  of  an  old  field,  which  the 
small  force  I keep  here  enables  me  to  improve 
very  slowly  ; the  more,-  as  to  it  is  added  fi;ve 
acres  of  garden,  &c.,  requiring  much  manure. 
As  1 keep  five  head  ol  horses,  two  mules,  two 
yoke  ol  cattle,  from  two  to  six  cows  and  their 
calves,  and  some  twenty  to  thirty  head  ol  hogs, 
I was  forced  to  try  some  such  means  of  making 
fodder,  or  have  blades  to  haul  from  one  of  the 
plantations.  In  1842,  I sowed  some  corn  broad- 
cast, but  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  land,  prevented  it  doing  much.  1 did 
not  eut  it;  but  the  stock,  when  turned  into  the 
field,  grazed  on  that  patch  of  corn  as  long  as 
there  was  a stump  of  it  left.  That  winter  I fed 
principally  on  crab  grass  hay,  and  corn  cut  and 
si  ucked  Kentucky  fashioB — whieh  does  not  dc> 
well.  This  last  season  I drilled  several  difier- 
ent  patches  of  corn  atdiflerent  times  during  the 
spring  and  summer ;.  drills  from  2^  to  3 feet 
apart,  and  the  stalks  almost  touching  in  the  drill. 
It  all  did  well;  so  well  that  though  I had  not 
more  than  an  acre  and  a half  in  all,  I fed  mjr 
Slock  on  it  during  the  whole  summer,  passing 
the  green  corn  through  the  c utting-box,  with  a 
proportion  of  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
dry  fodder ; cutting  down  and  curing  what  was 
left  of  each  patch,  when  the  next  sown  became 
ripe  enough  to  feed  out.  I have  thus  suffleieat 
fodder  to  do  me,  I think,  or  nearly  so,  until  oats 
are  ripe,  and  my  drilled  corn  comes  in  again.  It 
must  be  in  tassel,  or  tassel ing,  before  horses  and 
cattle  at  all  relish  it ; and  hogs,  though  they  eat 
it  greedily,  fall  off  on  it ; for  the  reason,  I think, 
that  they  reject  afl  but  the  juice,  and  hang  rotund 
the  fence  all  day,  waiting  lor  more.  I have 
tried  Egyptian  millet  and  Guinea  corn,  but  pre- 
fer the  maize. 

“ Pulling  corn  blades  to  make  fodder,  I con- 
sider the  most  unhealthy  and  HBprofitabk  work 
. done  on  the  plantation.” 

Currying  Cows. — Cows  should  be  curried 
as  often  as  horses,  particularly  when  they  are 
shedding  their  hairs.  Independent  ol  other  con- 
sequences, it  tends  to  prevent  them  from  licking 
themselves,  by  which  they  often  swallow  the 
hair  and  receive  injury. 


To  PREVENT  THE  BLEEDING  OF  VINES. If  a 

piece  of  moistened  bladder  be  folded  over  the  end 
of  the  vine  which  is  cut,  and  then,  bound  tightly 
around  with  wrapping  thread,  it  will  effectually 
prevent  bleeding. 
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THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

§:^We  must  throw  ourselves  upon  the  indul- 
gence ol  our  readers,  for  the  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  number.  So  many  of  our  com- 
positors have  been  confined,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  with  the  Measles,  that  it  was  impo.=sible, 
as  we  could  not  supply  their  places,  to  make  a 
more  rapid  progress.  The  same  cause  may  de- 
lay, for  a few  days,  the  issue  of  the  next  num- 
ber-after which,  we  hope  to  appear  with  our 
accustomed  regularity. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  FOR  PfSTRlBUTION. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  we  find  in 
^ ‘-‘American  4-gricuJiurist/’  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  Soutliern  Planters^  as  ryellfor 
the  excellence  of  the  example  a.s  for  the  evidence 
it  bears  of  the  zeal  ol  our  Northern  brethren  in 
the  cause.  On  reading  it,  we  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  contrast  which  it  preseo,ts  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  Agriculturists. 
It  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  Southern 
brethren ; and,  as  those  aye  said  to  be  our  be.st 
friends,  who  tell  us  plainly  our  faults,  we  will 
sketch  the  outlines  of  the  pictures  as  they  were 
presented  to  our  mind,  and  invite  you  to  look 
first  upon  one  picture  and  then  upon  the  other. 

Throughout  the  Middle,  Northern  and  East- 
ern States^  Agriculturists  have  attained  a high- 
er degree  of  proficiency  in  their  vocation  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  There,  almost 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  the  very  fields,  are  in 
as  high  state  of  cultivation  as  the  great  mass  of 
,£he  gardens  at  the  South.  Every  thing  bears 
upon  its  face  the  impress  of  enterprise,  zeal  and 
progressive  improvement.  The  farmer  clears 
his  lands  and  cultivates  them,  not  to  exhaust 
them  by  a system  of  cropping,  which  annually 
diminishes  their  production,  but  his  constant  ef- 
fort is  to  enrich  them  and  increase  his  crops. — 
Now,  to  arrive  at  the  proper  manner  of  doing 
this  most  successfully,  he  is  content  to  be  taught 
by  those  who,  combining  a higher  degree  of  sci- 
entific attainment,  have  tested  their  discoveries 
by  experiments.  Hence,  he  supports  and  reads 
Agricultural  papers  ; and  \yhenbe  has  seen  and 
felt  the  good  effects  thereof,  upon  his  constantly 
improving  soils  and  his  well-filled  granaries  and 
store-houses,  his  ?:eal  in  this  great  and  most 
philanthropic  cause  is  aroused,  and  he  is  not 
content  that  he  alone  shall  reap  the  benefits  of 
Agricultural  journals,  but  he  becomes  desirous 
that  their  influence  should  be  extended  to  every 
class  of  society — and  therefore  resolves  upon 


gratuitous  distribution.  This  is  true  patriotism 
— it  is  the  very  essence  of  philanthropy  ; and 
yet,  this  is  done  by  a people  who  are  not  unfre- 
quently  sneered  at  by  our  Southern  brethren  for 
a want  of  liberality — and  soinetimes  charged 
with  a “ littleness”  in  money  matters  amounting 
to  meanness. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Now,  let  us 
present  the  other  : but,  before  doing  so,  we  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  we  are  wholly  and  entire- 
ly identified  with  the  South,  by  birth,  education, 
feeling  and  interest ; and  we  therefore  claim  the 
right,  and  assume  the  privilege  and  responsibili- 
ty, of  talking  to  you  plainly.  If  our  frankness 
offend  any,  we  shall  regret  it— nevertheless, 
is  a duty  we  owe  to  ourself,  as  well  as  the  great 
cause  which  we  are  ?:ealou.sly  endeavoring  to 
support  an  I sustain,  that  we  deal  candidly. 

What,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  state  of  Agricul- 
tureand  Agricultural  improvement  at  the  South? 
We  ask  every  man,  who  reads  this  article,  to 
stop  here  and  look  around  him,  to  see  land  con- 
template the  vast  amount  of  land  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  a system  of  culture,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  practiced  by  our  eastern  bretb 
ren,  and  is  now  turned  out  to  waste.  Enquire, 
if  you  please,  who,  among  all  those  who  are 
thus  annually  destroying  the  productive  proper- 
ties of  the  .soil,  reads  an  Agricultural  work.  Go 
among  those  destructives  of  the  soil,  and  seek  to 
enlighten  them  upon  that  subject,  which  most 
pertains  to  tfieir  interest  and  happiness,  the  icL- 
provement  of  their  Jands,  and  learn  how  often 
you  meet  the  respon^-r-“  No  map  ,ean  tell  me 
anything  about  farming.”  Ask  them  to  sub- 
scribe for,  and  read  an  Agricultural  paper, from 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  fieri, ve  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information,  and  .■'scertain  how 
often  you  are  tendered  as  an  excuse,  “ I have 
not  time  to  read,”  and  “ I cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  subscription,” 

What  a melancholy  picture  does  such  a state 
of  things  present  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist! 
Here  are  a people,  strictly  an  Agricultural 
people,  devoted  to  it  from  interest,  habits  and 
tastes,  manifesting  no  interest  or  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  science,  by  which  they  derive 
their  daily  sufasistence-T^pujsuing,  fyom  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  a policy  which  im- 
poverishes their  lands,  materially  effects  the 
happiness  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  cripples 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  country  ; and 
yet,  when  you  urge  upon  them  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  are  calculated  to  correct  these 
increasing  evils,  you  are  told,  with  the  coolest 
indifference,  “ we  want  none  of  these  things.” 
Yet,  such  is  Southern  Agriculture  generally, 
and  such  are  Southern  Agriculturists,  with  some 
few  honorable  exceptions.  There  is,  in  truth, 
none  of  that  zeal  djff’ussd  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  Southern  people,  which  is  such  a distin- 
guished characteristic  of  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern Agriculturists,  There  is  not  to  be  found 
that  spirit  of  liberality,  (although  we  boast  of- 
ten that  we  are  the  very  essence  of  liberality  it- 
self,) which  prompts  a planter,  or  even  an  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  a pa- 
per for  gratuitous  distribution.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  this  money-loving  age  in  which  we  live, 


the  great  ma.ss  seem  to  live  for  themselves  alone 
— they  have  few  cares  for  society,  fewer  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  them ; and,  notwith- 
standing their  great  object  seems  generally  to 
be  the  accumulation  of  more  money,  they  neg- 
lect the  most  important  means  to  be  employed 
lor  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 

But  we  must  desist — and,  in  doing  so,  beg 
leave  again  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
following  paragraph  ; 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  Gra- 
tuitous Distribution. — The  Hampshire, 
Hampden  and  Franklin  Agricultural  Society 
ol  Massachusetts,  has  ordered  25  copies  of  our 
paper  for  gratuitous  distribufiop  apaong  its 
members,  with  a view  of  giving  a stimulus  to 
an  improved  system  ol  agriculture.  We  have 
also  75  copies  ordered  among  the  different  so- 
cieties of  this  State  lor  premiums.  We  hope 
that  this  will  be  an  incentive  for  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  In  all  such  cases  we  shall  put 
our  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  at  which 
it  can  be  afforded. 

Valuable  Seeds. — In  our  last,  we  inadvert- 
ently omitted  to  make  our  acknowledgements 
to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Elsworth,  of  the  Fatent  Of- 
fice, for  a fine  collection  of  valuable  seeds,  com- 
■prising  several  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  garden 
seeds,  &c.  &c. 

Texas  Cotton  Seed. — Our  friend,  John  W. 
Graves,  of  Newton  county,  bae  sent  us  about 
half  a bushel  of  Cotton  Seed,  for  distribution 
among  our  friends,  which  he  describes  as  being 
very  prolific,  apd  pyoduplng  a very  superior  ar- 
ticle of  Cotton,  Ths  concurrent  testimony  of 
his  neighbors  and  overseers,  to  the  same  facts, 
are  very  conclusive  and  saiisl'actory — which  we 
regret  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert  to- 
day. We  shall  be  pleased  to  distribute  the  few 
seed  we  have  among  our  friends  who  will  call 
at  the  office. 

Pearidge,  Harris  Co.,  Ga.,  ) 
March  8th,  1844.  | 

Me.  Editor— I noticed  in  one  ol  the  Februa- 
ry Nos.  of  your  valuable  paper,  a letterfrom  W, 
W,  Bates,  of  Eufaula,  Barber  county,  Ala.,  in 
which  he  states  that  many  hogs  and  cattle  have 
been  lost  in  his  neighborhood,  during  last  fall 
and  winter,  by  turning  the.m  into  pea-fields,  and 
asks  a remedy  through  the  columns  of  the  Cul- 
tivator. 

I have  been  engaged  in  the  pleasant  business 
of  farming  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during 
which  time  I have  raised  four  crops  of  peas, 
which  I consider  a very  important  article  of 
food  for  hogs  My  practice  is  to  feed  my  stock 
bountifully  for  three  or  four  days  previous  to 
turning  them  upon  peas,  with  a heavy  feed  just 
as  they  are  turned  in  the  field,  where  they  re- 
main until  the  peas  are  destroyed,  having  a tree 
access  to  water  and  a plenty  of  salt  and  ashes 
during  their  stay.  I am  happy  to  say,  I have 
yet  to  loose  my  first  hog  or  horse  from  eating 
peas.  I have  never  suffered  my  cattle  to  be 
turned  upon  fresh  pea  fields. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  H.  Benton. 

II^The  most  valuable  part  of  every  man’s 
education  is  that  which  he  receives  from  him- 
self, especially  when  the  active  energy  of  his 
character  makes  ample  amends  for  the  want  of 
a more  finished  course  of  study. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  observe  an  in- 
creased attention  to  subsoil  plowing,  for  we 
consider  if  it  could  be  generally  introduced 
among  us,  it  would  be  found  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  improvements  of  the  age.  In  vol. 
I,  page  199,  we  gave  full  details  of  the  success- 
ful operation  ol  the  subsoil  plow  in  England, 
where  it  was  shown,  that  by  its  use,  crops  may 
be  doubled  without  adding  a particle  of  lerti- 
lizing  materials  to  the  land.  Two  years  subse- 
quent experience  by  the  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try, corroborate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
free  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  for  grain  as  well  as 
root  crops.  Mr.  Tilley  recently  asserted belore 
the  Cornwall  Agricultural  Association,  that  he 
had  the  past  year  raised  hundreds  of  roots  of 
mangel-wurzel,  weighing  25  lbs.  each  j that  the 
crop  of  these  per  acre,  as  well  as  ca’^rots  and 
turneps,  was  at  least  doubled  by  subsoil  plow- 
ing. 

Five  years  ago  we  had  a piece  of  land  con- 
taining 2|-  acres  ol  a hard  clay  soil,  which,  with 
the  be^t  management  we  could  bestow  upon  it, 
yielded  less  than  150  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre,  and  400  of  sugar-beet — while  parsneps, 
carrots,  or  any  long  roots,  it  would  scarcely 
grow.  We  had  jus;  heard  of  Mr.  Smith’s  sub- 
soil plow  in  Scotland,  and  determined  upon  an 
experiment.  We  had  no  plow  of  this  descrip- 
tion, nor  could  we  then  obtain  one  j we  accord- 
ingly took  the  mould-board  off  from  a large, 
strong  road  plow,  and  used  thepoint  of  the  share 
alone  for  subsoiling.  We  plowed  the  land  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  by  taking  a common  plow 
and  one  yoke  of  cattle,  and  turning  over  a sur- 
face furrow  six  inches  deep.  We  then  follow- 
ed directly  after  this  in  the  same  furrow,  with 
three  yoke  of  cattle  attached  to  the  road  plow, 
stirring  the  soil  eight  inches  deeper,  making 
fourteen  in  all.  This  we  then  bountifully  limed, 
and  the  next  spring  as  bountitully  manured  and 
planted  it  with  roots,  and  the  following  autumn 
obtained  over  1,100  bushels  of  sugar-beet  to  the 
acre  from  it,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

Subsoil  plows  may  nowbe  had  in  this  city,  of 
excellent  pattern  and  strongly  constructed,  from 
SlOto  $15  each,  which  will  stir  the  earth  from 
12  to  18  inches  deep,  requiring  from  two  or  five 
yoke  of  cattle  to  move  them,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth  required  to 
plow. 

From  the  Ameiicau  Agriculturist. 

CULTURE  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Since  the  Spanish  method  of  cultivating  as- 
paragus by  the  seashore  has  become  known  in 
England,  a complete  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  manner  of  growing  it  there,  salt  being  added 
now  in  moderate  quantities  to  the  manure  used  to 
enrich  the  beds ; it  is  also  spread  broadcast 
upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  1 to  3 lbs.  per  square 
yard,  after  forking  them  over  in  the  spring. 
This  makes  it  much  more  palatable  and  tender. 
The  month  of  April  in  this  climate,  as  soon 
after  the  frost  is  well  out  of  the  ground,  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  the  salt  dressing  to  the  beds. 
A compost  of  horse  manure,  mixed  with  leaves 
and  vegetable  mould  from  the  woods,  together 
with  a little  charcoal,  is  one  of  the  best  manures 
we  ever  made  use  ol  for  enriching  the  aspara- 
gus bed. 

Visiting  Dr.  King’s  fine  farm  at  Perth  Am- 
boy, last  summer,  we  were  walking  with  him 
one  morning  along  its  boundaries  on  the  bay, 
when  within  a few  yards  of  the  water  on  a 
slight  ridge  of  sgnd,  which  was  subject  to  bo 
wet  by  the  salt  spray,  and  inundated  by  a high 
tide.  Dr.  King  pointed  out  to  us  a natural  as- 
paragus bed;  and  although  it  was  late  in  the 
season  for  this  vegetable,  and  most  of  this  before 
us  too  much  grown  for  good  cuttings,  upon  our 
mentioning  to  him  fhe  Spanish  method  of  culti- 
vating it,  he  directed  some  of  this  to  be  cut  and 
cooked  for  dinner.  To  our  surprise,  notwith- 
standing it  was  so  old,  it  proved  very  delicate 
and  palatable,  and  completely  satisfied  us  that 
its  superior  taste  was  owing  to  the  salt  dressing 


it  received  from  the  sea-water.  Gardeners,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  will  do  well  to  try 
the  experiment  here  recommended  wdth  salt ; it 
will  cost  but  a trifie,  and  do  no  harm  if  it  pro- 
duces no  good.  We  scarcely  recollect  eating 
delicate  asparagus  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  it 
was  generally  of  large  growth,  tough,  and  bitter, 
and  none  that  we  ever  tasted  at  the  west,  did  we 
find  to  possess  the  peculiar  flavor  of  that  grow- 
ing naturally  at  Dr.  King’s. 

To  Select  a Good  Wife. — Choose  a wo- 
man who  has  been  inured  to  industry,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Be  sure  she  has  a good  con- 
stitution, good  temper,  and  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  “ dtishing”  without  knowing  the  value 
of  the  means,  is  not  fond  of  novels,  and  has  no 
giddy  and  fashionable  relations,  and  you  need 
inquire  no  further — she  is  a fortune.. 

Illustration  op  Early  Rising. — The  dif- 
ference between  rising  at  five  and  at  seven,  in 
the  course  of  forty  years,  amounts  to  58,400 
hours,  or  ten  years,  allowing  eight  hours  in 
twenty-four  for  sleep.  Thus,  the  man  who 
saves  these  hours,  saves  in  forty  years  ten. — 
These  hours,  spent  in  useful  reading,  having 
the  balance  of  the  day,  it  a laboring  man,  for 
meditation,  would  be  equal  to  twenty  years  con- 
tinual study. 
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LiINNJEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
AND  NURSERY— LATE  PRINCE’S, 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  near  Neio  York. 

The  new  DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE,  not  only  of 
FRUIT,  but  also  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS, 
and  for  sale  at  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated Nursery,  (A'nouJTi  os  Prince’s,  and  by  the 
above  title  for  nearly  fifty  years,) 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CULTURE, 
maybe  had  gratis  on  application  to  the  New  Pro- 
prietors, by  mail,  post-paid. 

The  collection  at  this  establishment  is  unri- 
valled, and  prices  generally  very  much  reduced; 
and  the  proprietors  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Catalogue  will  be  found  to  surpass  in  extent  of 
information  and  usefulness,  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  before  presented  to  the  public;  and  to 
be  worthy  of  a permanent  place  in  the  library  of 
the  Horticulturist.  ORDERS  will  be  promptly 
executed.  WINTER  & CO., 

Flushing,  February  17,  1844.  Proprietors, 
mh  6 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Cloyer, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  ■ 18-tf 


cultivated 
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TURNED  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  justreceiv-' 
ed,  viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanov»r  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  [ table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Auz.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jr. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

'’Mr.  Editor— Enclosed  I send  you  one  dol- 
lar, which  I see,  from  your  Prospectus,  is  the 
price  of  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  This  is  what  I should  have  done 
long  before  this,  but  tor  the  belief,  which  I en- 
tertained from  the  first,  that  your  truly  valuable 
paper  would  not  live  out  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tion— that  is,  was  destined,  like  many  other 
works  of  a similar  character,  which  have  been 
gotten  up  at  the  South,  to  come  still-born  from 
the  press,  and  perish  for  the  want  of  patronage 
to  sustain  it.  In  this,  I have  been  agreeably 
disappointed;  tor  it  seems  I had  greatly  under- 
rated the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  iny  brethren  of 
the  plow  ; and,  by  way  of  making  both  you  and 
them  some  amends  tor  past  neglect  and  injus- 
tice, I now  send  that  which  alone,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  can  render  an  agricultural  paper 
profitable  to  the  publisher,  and  useful  to  its  pa- 
trons, viz;  an  addition  to  your  subscription  list, 
an  I to  your  list  ot  contributors. 

1 have  been  a regular  and  attentive  reader  of 
the  Far.ner’s  Regi.ster  and  Albany  Cultivator, 
from  the  period  oftheir  commencement  ii  p to  the 
time  when  the  Farmer’s  Register,  (to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  and  disgrace  of  Southern  planters, 
be  it  said,)  was  permitted  to  languish  and  die 
for  the  want  ot  patronage — and  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor to  the  present;  and,  as  a farmer  and  a 
man,  I can  say,  truly,  I have  been  signally  bene- 
fitted  by  them.  I shall  always  entertain  the 
highest  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  memory  ot 
the  distinguished  founders  of  those  twm  works. 

I have,  how’ever,  long  since  se^-n  and  felt  that 
the  Albany  Cultivator,  ably  conducted,  and 
eminently  practical  and  useful,  as  it  is,  is  not 
everyway  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  Southern  Agriculturists  : tor,  although 
the  Albany  Cultivator  is  all  that  thegreat  mass 
of  its  readers  could  desire  it,  yet  it  must,  and 
does,  necessarily  contain  a great  deal  ot  matter 
which  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  husband- 
ry, and  consequently  of  no  practical  utility  to 
us.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that  I 
welcome  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  ag- 
ricultural paper  in  Georgia;  and  I shall  hail  it 
as  the  harbinger  ot  a higher  and  brighter  im- 
provement in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  our 
State.  Dififerent  latitudes  give  rise  to  "different 
climates,  soils  and  productions,  and  consequent- 
ly to  different  systems  of  husbandry.  Hence, 
a system  of  agriculture  which,  in  all  its  details, 
would  be  perfectly  applicable  to  New  York  and 
the  Eastern  States,  would  not  be  at  all  suited  to 
Georgia  and  other  Southern  States.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  certain  great  and  leading  principles, 
(which  it  is  needless  now  to  enumerate,)  that 
are  applicable  to  the  well  regulated  agriculture 
of  every  country;  yet,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  to 
every  intelligent  farmer,  that  the  carrying  out ; 
of  those  principles  in  detail  must  be  regulated 
by,  and  depend  jointly  upon,  soil,  climate,  and 
the  kind  of  produce  most  in  demand,  and  which 
is  rendered  most  profitable.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  it  strikes  me,  every  State  should 
have  an  organ  ot  its  own  agricultural  interest, 
and  that  tire  farmers  of  Georgia  should  use  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  foster  and  sustain 
a work  which  is  calculated  to  exert  such  a salu- 
tary influence  in  the  agricultural  reformation  of 
our  State. 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a large  por- 
tion ot  Middle  Georgia — and,  indeed,  I may  say, 
ot  all  the  old  counties  in  the  State — that  is  com- 
pletely worn  out.  The  lands  have  been,  by  a 
succession  of  hard  cropping,  shallow  up-hill 
and  down-hill  plowing,  and  other  impruden- 
ces, denuded  of  a large  portion  of  the  richest  soil, 
of  which  any  country  of  similar  extent  could 
boast;  and  we  are  now  reduced  to  one  of  three 
alternatives,  either  to  be  content  with  scant 
crops,  poor  returns  lor  our  labor  and  capital; 
and,  in  the  end,  with  poverty;  abandon  our 
homes,  and  emigrate  tothe/ar,  far  West;  or,  to 
commence,  in  right  good  earnest,  the  wmrk  of 
improving  our  lands.  1 think  a tew  facts  will 
serve  to  show  which  of  these  three  alternatives 
it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  every  planter  of 
Middle  Georgia  to  adopt.  Taking  it  tor  grant- 
ed, that  no  sensible  and  industrious  planter  will 
be  content  with  the  first,  I shall  endeavor  to 
point  out,  in  this  article,  some  of  the  objections 
and  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  choosing 
the  second.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  now  no 
wild  lands  to  go  to.  The  Indian  title  to  all  the 
land,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States,  has  been  extinguished.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  ever 
since  it  went  into  operation,  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  the  land  occupied  by  them,  with- 
in the  different  States,  as  speedilv  as  possible — 
and  the  consequence  was,  there  has  never  been 
a time,  wdthin  my  remembrance,  when  there 
were  not  almost  yearly  acquisitions  ot  Indian 
territory,  in  some  one  oranotherof  the  Southern 
and  Western  Stales.  Good  land  was  conse- 
quently very  abundant  and  very  cheap ; and  the 
effect  of  this  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land, 
was  to  beget  a careless,  slovenly,  sHmdng  hab- 
it offarming.  Indeed,  the  system  of  husband- 
ry, which  the  first  settlers  of  our  country  adopt- 
ed, has  often  reminded  me  of  the  practice  of 
hunting  wild  cattle,  on  those  extensive  Pampas 
in  South  America,  by  the  Spaniards — where 
they  slaughter,  annually,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands ot  the  finest,  fattest  cattle  in  the  world, 
purely  for  the  sake  ot  the  hide  alone.  And,  as 
tne  skill  and  dexterity  of  these  Spanish  hunts- 
men is  estimated  by  the  number  of  cattle  which 
they  slaughter,  and  the  quantity  ot  hides  wffiich 
they  take;  so  it  would  seem  that  the  skill  and 
abilities  ot  a Georgia  planter  ot  the  old  school, 
was  measured  by  the  quantity  ot  land  which  he 
wore  out:  for  he  w’ho  wmre  out  the  most  land, 
was  the  hardest  worker,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  skinner.  The  efforts  of  both  are  direct- 
ed, with  especial  reference,  to  the  skin,  without 
any  regard  to  the  carcass.  This  skinning  busi- 
ness, combined  with  the  extended  cultivation  of 
cotton,  the  most  exhausting  and  destructive  to 
land,  (when  not  skil  uRy  managed,)  of  ail  other 
crops,  has  resulted  most  disastrously  to  the  lands 
in  the  old  settled  parts  of  Georgia  ; and  I hear- 
tily rejoice  that  the  time  has  come,  when  these 
GQOTgxaLland-fiayers  will  be  necessarily  compell- 
ed to  desist  from  their  skinning  operations,  and 
employ  a portion  of  their  skill  and  their  efforts 
in  curing  and  healing  the  wounds  which  they 
have  so  industriously  inflicted.  And  I would 
here  take  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  favora- 
ble notice  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  a certain 
patent  salve,  invented  and  prepared  by  Dr.  Bom- 
mer,  which  is  very  highly  spoken  ot  by  those 
who  have  tested  its  virtues,  and  is  said  to  have 
a charming  effect  on  all  vibrated  land.  If  this 


should  fail,  it  would  be  well  to  try  a poultice  of 
muck,  which  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Dana.  One  impediment  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  is  now  happily  lemoved,  tor 
we  have  not  now  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
a few  more  years  will  bring  about  another  Land 
Lottery ; and  when  our  land  is  worn  out,  that 
just  over  the  Oconee,  the  Oakmulgee,  the  Flint, 
or  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  there  is  still  a fresh 
country  in  reserve,  waiting  to  te  distributed  by 
that  most  unjust,  unequal  and  immoral,  of  all 
the  modes  of  portioning  out  the  public  domain 
— a Georgia  Land  Lottery.  The  time  is  past, 
when  land  can  be  had  without  money  and  with- 
out price;  and  he  who  now  comes  into  thepos- 
session  of  a landed  estate,  must  expect  either  to 
inherit  it,  or  to  pay  for  it.  If,  then,  wm  make  up 
our  minds  to  emigrate,  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  ns  immediately.  Where  shall  we  go  d 
Shall  we  go  to  Southwestern  Georgia,  New  Ala- 
bama, Misffssippi,  Texas  or  to  Oregon  d Now, 
before  we  decide  to  take  so  important  a step  as 
that  of  breaking  up  and  abandoning  our  homes, 
the  country  of  our  nativity,  and  of  severing 
those  ties  which  bind  men  together  in  a stale  of 
society,  we  should  weigh  well  the  inducements, 
we  should  count  up  all  the  cost,  we  should  enu- 
merate all  the  sacrifices,  and  be  very  certain 
that  the  balance  is  largely  in  favor  of  removal. 
If  our  inclinations  lead  us  to  Western  or  South- 
western Georgia,  we  will  find  that  the  land  in 
those  sections  has  long  since  pas.-ed  from  the 
red  man  into  the  possession  and  occupancy  of 
the  white  man — that  pretty  much  all  of  the  good 
land  and  choice  situations  are  already  occupied, 
and  those  good  lands  and  choice  situations  can 
now  be  had  only  by  paying  the  highest  sort  of 
prices  tor  them — prices  ranging  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  lands  in  the  old  set- 
tled parts  of  Georgia.  We  shall  be  driven  to  the 
necessity,  then,  of  paying  higher  prices  for  land, 
than  land  of  similar  q^uality  can  be  bought  for 
in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood — or,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  settling  the  poor 
land,  which  has  been  refused  and  rejected  by  all 
who  have  preceded  us.  Now,  these  difficulties 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other  cot- 
ton growing  State,  Florida  and  Arkansas  ex- 
cepted. As  for  Texas,  I leave  that  out  of  the 
question;  tor  I presume  no  prudent  planter 
would  risk  the  safety  of  his  family  and  his  pro- 
perty in  a country  so  liable  to  revolution  as 
Texas,  unless  it  should  be  annexed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

To  pay  the  prices  lor  which  good  land  has 
been  selling  in  those  sections,  at  the  present 
prices  of  produce,  would  be  ruinous.  To  break 
up,  and  eneoumer  the  expense  of  moving,  the 
hardships  and  inconveniences,  incidental  to  all 
new  eountrie.s,  to  cultivate  poor  land,  when  we 
can  get  thousands  of  acres  of  poor  land  around 
our  own  doors  for  less  money,  would  be  foolish. 
The  obvious  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we 
must  come,  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  If  we  are 
compelled  to  have  land,  and  prefer  to  pav  ahigh 
price  for  good  land,  it  is  better  to  purchase 
here ; for,  even  in  these  old  counties,  there  are 
still  to  be  found  extensive  tracts  of  good  land; 
or,  if  we  choose  to  take  the  cheaper  and  poorer 
land,  it  is  belter  to  have  it  Aere—here,  in  this  de- 
lightful reg  on,  where  we  can  breathe  a whole- 
some atmosphere,  drink  pu  e v ater,  enjoy  as 
good  health  as  the  people  who  live  in  the  moun- 
tains; where  we  have  good  society,  good 
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schools,  good  markets,  a good  currency,  and  7w 
repudiation— thin  to  plunge  ourselves  and  fami- 
lies into  those  sickly  countries,  to  breathe  the 
poisonous  vapors  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded,  to  drag  out  a miserable  and  wretched 
existence,  exposed  continually  to  disease,  pain 
and  death.  1 ^o.  not  here  give  assertion  for 
Jacts.  Ifniortunately,  the  truth  of  this  is  attest- 
ed by  too  many  melancholy  prools.  And  here, 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  truth  of  what  I assert, 
I will  give  a few  statements  which  will  serve  to 
show  the  fatal  elfeets  of  the  climate  of  those 
countries  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Between  the  years  1800  and  1825,  there  mov- 
ed Irom  th  s county,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
hardy,  industrious,  enterprising  planters,  vt^ho 
settled  upon  tlie  rich  river  bottoms  and  table 
lands,  of  Montgomery  and  Autauga  counties, 
Alabama.  Most  ot  them  were  in  their  freshest 
prime — robust,  hearty,  hale  men — choice  speci- 
mens of  the  race  of  Georgia  planters  of  the  old 
school.  Out  of  all  this  number,  1 know  ot  but 
one  who  now  remains.  All,  save  one,  are  gone 
— gone  to  swell  the  li.st  ot  that  mortality  which 
annually  sweeps  off  hundreds  and  thousands  in- 
to untimely  graves ; whilst  many  ol  their  neigh- 
bc/s,  who  remained  behind  in  this  county,  and 
who  ose-upy  the  very  plantations  which  they 
left,  are  still  Mviag. 

Within  the  last  eight  years,  between  forty 
and  fifty  farmers  have  moved  from  this  county, 
and  settled  in  Southwestern  Georgia,  and  New 
Alabama.  More  than  half  ot  these  have  died. 
None,  it  is  believed,  have  greatly  improved  their 
estates.  Indeed,  most  of  them  that  have  died, 
either  left  their  estates  insolvent,  or  greatly  im- 
paired. 

Now,  the  late  ol  these  men — sgtd  and  melan- 
choly, as  it  is— has  had,  and  will  have,  a good 
effect  upon  the  planters  of  Middle  Georgia. 
Their  example  will  serve  to  teach  us  to  appre- 
ciate, as  we  should,  the  blessings  of  health — to 
render  us  better  content  with  our  situation,  and 
to  cure  us  of  that  restless  desire  for  change  ani! 
pernicious  novelties,  which  is  so  common  to 
our  race. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
influencedme,  (and  I doubt  not  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers,) to  cotue  to  the  decision  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  my  days  in  this  old  worn  out  county 
and  to  direct  all  my  energies  and  efforts,  as  a 
farmer,  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
my  land.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  do  this, 
and  being  a planter  from  choice,  as  well  as 
from  necessity,  I am  desirous  of  availing  my- 
self of  all  the  helps  within  my  reach. 

A Middle  Georgian. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Fjom  the  Dollai  Farmer. 

VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY. 

Dean  Swift  once  said,  that  “the  man  who 
makes  two  blades  ot  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  a distinguished  public  benefac- 
tor,” and  we  think  the  commendation  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  man  who  makes  one  ear  of 
corn  as  beneficial  as  two  were  formerly.  After 
all  the  great  improvements  of  the  last  few  years 
in.  breeding  animals  of  the  stock  kind,  there  is 
one  improvement  worth  them  al' — we  allude  to 
the  great  improvement  lately  made  in  feeding 
stock.  Many  valuable  methods  have  been 
placed  before  the  public  lor  fattening  stock  in 
an  economical  manner,  and  the  investigations 
on  this  subject  have  led  to  fruitful  and  valuable 
discoveries.  We  have  no  intention  to  review 
these  things  at  present  i our  object  now  is  to  call 
attention  lo  a branch  of  this  department  of  ag- 
riculture about  the  value  of  which  there  is  no 
contrariety  of  opinion — the  crushing  of  stock 
food,  by  which  provender  undergoes  the  material 
process  of  mastication  before  if  reaches  the  ani- 
inal,  tfie  l^bor  of  digestion  being  thus  lightened. 

In  a report,  made  by  Mr.  Coleman,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Leaislaturo,  after  a labored  in- 
vestigation ol  the  subject,  we  find  a decided 
preference  for  Indian  corn,  as  the  basis  of  the 
food  of  stock,  and  the  author  of  the  report  thinks, 


that  where  seventy  busliels  ol  corn  are  the  pro- 
duct of  an  acre  of  land,  this  is  the  cheapest  food 
for  animals.  In  order  to  make  this  valuable 
article  still  more  important  and  useful,  many 
machines  have  been  invented,  for  crushing  the 
corn  and  cobs,  and  the  most  of  them  are  but 
sorry  cont  ivances. 

Of  the  value  of  corn  thus  prepared,  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  has  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  intelligent  and  observing  farmer, 
who  should  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  a 
number  of  healthy  animals  on  ears  of  corn,  and 
the  same  number  on  the  same  quantity  of  corn 
crushed,  would  not  be  long  without  a machine 
for  crushing  it.  An  extensive  feeder,  for  the 
Philadelphia  market,  says,  “that  a bushel  of 
meal  made  of  corn  and  cobs  is  fully  equal  to  a 
bushel  of  meal  made  of  corn  and  oats,  and  that 
animals  never  cloy  on  the  first  named  meal.” 
A member  of  the  City  Council  of  New- York, 
in  speaking  ol  the  public  yard,  says,  that  “ by 
cutting  the  hay,  and  grinding  the  oats,  eight 
bushels  of  oats,  and  fifteen  cwt.  of  hay  fed  the 
same  number  of  horses,  doing  the  same  work, 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  kept  them  in  as 
good  condition,  as  twenty-four  bushels  of  oats 
and  thirty-five  cwt.  ol  hay  did  when  fed  whole.” 

In  corroboration  of  these  statements  we  have 
the  following  from  the  second  volume  of  the 
Cultivator: 

“ The  cobs  of  corn  undoubtedly  contain  much 
nutriment.  P.  Minor,  ot  Virginia,  (see  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  v.  1,  p.  324,]  has  given  us  the 
results  of  a nicely  conducted  experiment  to  as- 
certain the  amount  ol  this  nutriment.  He  took 
ten  bushels  of  corn  and  cob,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  ten  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
process  of  distillation.  The  pioduct  of  the 
com  and  cob  was  thirteen  gallons  of  spirits,  and 
of  the  pure  corn  eighteen  gallons.  Estimating 
that  the  ten  bushels  of  corn  and  cob  would  have 
given  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  which  is  the 
general  proportion,  there  will  be  left,  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  five  bushels  of  cobs,  four  gallons  ol 
spirits,  or  nearly  half  as  much  as  was  afforded 
by  five  bushels  of  corn.  Mr.  Minor  remarks 
that  tl  e cob  affords  other  nutritive  matter  tfian 
the  saccharine,  which  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
as  mucilage  and  oils.  We  have  besides  abun- 
dant testimony,  in  the  practice  of  eminent  far- 
mers, of  the  utility  of  feeding  cob  meal  to  ani- 
mals, always  mixed,  we  believe,  with  meal  of 
the  corn  or  oats.  Cob  and  corn  meal  is  im- 
proved by  scalding,  still  more,  for  hogs,  by 
boiling,  with  potatoes,  apples  and  pumpkins, 
and  yet  more  by  partial  fermentation.  All 
these  preparations  facilitate  digestion.  An  an- 
imal high  fed  with  raw  grain,  whether  horse, 
hog  or  ox,  voids  much  of  its  food  in  an  undi- 
gested state,  which  is,  of  course,  lost  for  all 
beneficial  purposes.  Grinding  grain  for  animal 
food,  therefore,  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
economical,  and  cooking  and  partially  ferment- 
ing it,  it  is  no  less  true,  further  enhances  its 
value  for  swine.  Even  the  water  in  which  it  is 
cooked  augments. its  nutritious  properties,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  some  chemical 
change  effected  by  the  boiling  operation.  Fish 
subsist  in  pure  water,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  management  of  the  gold  fish.  The  ex- 
periments of  the  Rev.  H.  Coleman,  in  fattening 
swine,  further  warrant  this  operation.  ‘At 
first,’  says  this  nice  observer,  ‘ we  employed 
half  a bushel  of  Indian  meal  to  make  a kettle 
full  of  hasty- pudding;  but  we  soon  found  that 
a peck  of  meal,  by  taking  up  all  the  water  it 
could  be  made  to  absorb,  in  a thorough  boiling, 
would  make  the  same  kettle  full  (holding  five 
pails)  of  sufficient  consistency.’  In  giving  cob 
meal  to  horses  and  peat  cattle,  that  are  fed  with 
cut  hay  or  straw,  there  is  a double  advantage, 
at  least  so  it  is  stated  by  those  who  are  well  ex- 
perienced in  feeding  the  grain  and  hay  together. 
The  grain,  especially  corn,  is  sometimes  too 
heating  to  horses,  and  this  tendency  is  counter- 
acted by  the  stimulus  of  distensions,  afforded  by 
the  hay  and  straw.  Mixed  feed  of  this  sort 
: may  be  fed  thripe  in  tyventy-four  hours,  It  is 


eaten  in  so  short  a time  as  to  afford  much  bene- 
ficial rest  lo  the  animal.” 

The  observation,  in  this  series  of  useful 
knowledge,  on  the  rest  given  to  the  animal’s  di- 
gestive labors,  by  this  mode  of  feeding,  is  of 
much  importance.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  all  agiicultural 
subjects,  says : ‘ Food  should  be  so  prepared, 
that  its  nutritive  properties  may  be  all  made 
available  to  the  use  of  the  animal;  and,  not 
only  so,  but  appropriated  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  muscular  energy.  * * * All 
food  should  be  given  in  such  a state  to  fattening 
animals,  that  as  little  time  as  possible,  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  shall  be  required  in  eating/' 
and  he  should  have  added,  and  in  digesting. 

The  facts  above  cited  show  conclusively  the 
great  value  of  crushed  food  for  stock.  We 
know  farmers  in  Jefferson  county,  who  are  so 
well  satisfied  of  the  value  of  ground  food  for 
cows,  that  they  send  twenty  and  sometimes  forty 
miles  to  get  corn  ground  into  meal  for  them, 
and,  although  they  lose  the  value  of  the  cob, 
they  think  themselves  remunerated  for  their  la- 
bor and  loss  of  time. 

Among  the  various  machines  brought  before 
the  agricul'ural  public  for  the  purposes  we  have 
named,  we  have  seen  but  one  of  remarkable 
utility.  It  is  a crushing  mill  invented  by  Jas. 
Rowe,  of  Tenn.,  and  there  is  one  now  in  ope- 
ration on  the  farm  of  Jas.  W.  Graham,  of  Jef- 
ferson county.  For  simplicity,  durability  and 
genera’  excellence,  we  have  met  with  no  com- 
petitor for  it.  We  saw  it  grind  into  fine  mealk 
six  bushels  of  unshucked  corn  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  easily 
grind  fifteen  bushels  an  hour,  and  give  the  horses 
several  breathing  spells  in  that  time.  Sheaf 
oats,  with  corn,  are  rapidly  converted  into  a fine 
meal  by  it,  and  the  oil  cake,  so  valuable  to  all 
fattening  animals,  is  ground  by  it  into  a fine 
meal  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  food. 
This  alone  is  a convenience  of  great  moment, 
but  to  be  estimated  properly  only  by  those  who 
have  used  the  oil  cake  in  the  common  way,  and 
who  consequently  know  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  its  use.  No  man  should  undertake  the 
fattening  of  cattle  without  the  oil  meal,  if  he 
can  orocure  it. 

There  is  another  convenience  in  this  crusher 
scarcely  less  imporiant,  if  any,  than  those  we 
have  named.  It  makes  not  only  what  Mr.  Rowe 
calls,  in  his  circular,  a fair  article  of  meal,  but, 
Mr.  Graham  assures  us,  a superior  meal  to  any 
he  has  been  able  to  get  at  the  good  mills  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  great  inconvenience  under 
which  many  wealthy  farmers  labor  in  getting 
corn  ground  into  meal,  makes  this  property  of 
Rowe’s  crusher  very  valuable.  We  know  ot 
farmers  who  sometimes  travel  for  their  meal 
sixty  miles,  and  we  know  of  one  in  the  county 
who  travelled,  from  mill  to  mill,  to  get  his  corn 
ground,  until  he  went  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles. 

In  commending  this  machine  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  our  agricultural  friends,  we  do  not  rely 
alone  on  our  ovm  knowledge  of  its  performan- 
ces, though  w'e  know  it  does  all  we  have  said 
of  its  work  The  two  brothers  of  the  Hon.  E. 
H.  Foster,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, have  used  these  crushers  several  years.  G. 
W.  Foster  says  he  considers  “ the  machine  a 
great  acquisition,  as  regards  convenience  and 
economy  in  preparing  food  for  man  and  beast. 
Its  great  recommendations  are  strength,  dura- 
bility and  simplicity.  The  simplest  negro  above 
idiocy  can  attend  to  it.  The  mill  being  of  chill 
ceCst  iron,  will  last  an  age;,  it  will  not  cost  five 
dollars  a year  to  keep  it  in  order.” 

Benj.  F.  Foster  says : “ He  has  never  sent  for 
meal  to  any  mill  since  he  has  had  this  crusher. 
It  makes  not  only  good  meal,  but  also  large  and 
fine  hominy.  No  mill  could  supply  a family 
with  better  bread  stuffs.  The  crushed  shuck, 
cob  and  corn  is  the  best  food  for  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.,  without  any  preparation,  but  the  meal 
should  be  moistened  with  water  tor  working 
horses.  Thinks  the  shucked  corn,  crushed,  besf 
for  hogs.’' 
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Isaac  Franklin  has  lour  of  these  mills  in  ope- 
ration— one  in  Tennessee  and  three  in  Louisi- 
ana ; and  has  ordered  another  in  the  latter  State. 
He  sa)'s : “It  is  the  very  best  mill  for  the  lar- 
mer  and  planter  that  has  been  introduced.  The 
most  stupid  negro  can  manage  them  and  cannot 
put  them  out  of  order.  The  Lod  prepared  by 
the  crusher  from  unshucked  corn  is  the  best  for 
oxen,  mules  and  horses  ever  tried.  The  saving 
is  considerable.” 

Dr.  John  L.  Hadley,  of  Nashville,  speaks  in 
the  same  terms  of  the  machine,  ot  the  corn  meal, 
and  ol  the  crushed  provender  for  animals.  He 
has  been  using  one  of  these  machines  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Hough,  the  mail  contractor  between  here 
and  Nashville,  says,  “ he  has  had  one  in  use  two 
years  almost  constantly,  and  feeds  his  stock  and 
large  stable  ol  stage  horses  nearly  altogether 
•with  the  crushed  food,  and  is  much  pleased  with 
the  food  thus  prepared.  No  mill  can  surpass 
this  for  stock  purposes.  The  meal  is  excelleni. 
He  believes  one  of  these  mills  will  run  fifty 
years  and  not  cost  ten  dollars.” 

Hynes  & Craighead  sav,  “They  use  on  their 
plantation  in  Iberville  parish,  La.,  about  one 
hundred  mules  and  horses,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
oxen,  which  are  almost  in  constant  u.se.  They 
find  that  their  work  stock  are  much  healthier, 
and  are  capable  of  performing  more  service 
since  they  have  used  the  crushed  food.  AV ith- 
out  having  made  an  exact  estimate,  they  confi- 
dently believe  they  save  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  in  the  quantity  of  food 
used;  and  in  the  life  of  the  stock.  They  for- 
merly lost  from  six  to  eight  horses  and  mules 
annually,  but  since  using  the  crushed  food  they 
have  not  lost  half  that  number.” 


From  the  South  Carolina  Temperance  Advocate. 

CORN. 

There  is  no  subject  in  agriculture  that  is 
more  particularly  interesting  to  us  than  the 
cultivation  ot  Indian  corn.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  the  national  crop;  in  the  second,  it  bears 
with  it  a spice  of  romance,,  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  that  race  upon  whom  only  the 
sacred  hand  of  antiquity  has  yet  impressed  the 
stamp  of  poetry  in  this  new  world;  but,  thirdly 
and  chiefly,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  growth,  take  it  all  in  all, 
cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man.  I do  not  believe 
either  that  our  savage  predecessors,  or  our  to- 
bacco making  ancestors,  ever  brought  the  culti- 
vation of  this  noble  vegetable  to  perfection.  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  system  of  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  was  of  the  charrcter  best  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  our  soil.  Neglected,  as 
to  a certain  extent  this  valuable  crop  now'  is, 
etill,  in  point  ot  profit,  it  need  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  either  of  its  haughty  rivals, 
wheat  or  tobacco.  Facts  and  experience,  which 
settle  the  claims  ot  high  and  low,  will  prove  the 
corn  grow'ing  to  be  as  independent  and  prospe- 
rous as  any  other  interest  in  the  state.  But  it 
is  my  settled  conviction,  that  a thorough  exami- 
nation into  its  nature  and  character,  would  in- 
duce an  improvement  in  its  cultivation,  that 
would  place  this  vegetable  of  indigenous  growth 
upon  a much  more  elevated  position  than  it 
even  now  occupies.  It  is  very  true  that  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  farmers  have  been  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  cultivating  this  simple  crop,  and 
it  would  seem  wonderful  that  there  should  be 
any  thing  yet  to  learn  about  it ; but  that  no  fixed 
principles  have  been  as  yet  establislied,  is 
vouched  by  the  fact  that  there  are  still  as  many 
opinions  about  the  simplest  points  in  its  man- 
agement as  there  are  diflerent  cultivators.  That 
this  variety  of  opinion  exists,  arises,  I believe, 
from  the  fact,  that  until  the  late  establishment 
of  agricultural  papers,  men  ploughed,  sowed, 
and  reaped,  without  thinking  at  all.;  at  any 
rate,  without  receiving  from  each  other,  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  mutual  observations.  Until 
within  the  last  10  or  12  years,  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  covered  the  agricultural  history 
of  America.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  our  ex- 
hausted soils  forced  us  to  bring  mind  to  the  as- 


sistance of  matter,  that  our  farmers  began  to 
think  at  all,  and  it  was  not  until  the  general  es- 
tablishment of  a medium  of  communication, 
that  any  thing  but  the  wildest  guesses,  founded 
upon  ihe  loosest  facts,  occupied  the  cultiv'ators 
of  the  earth.  Mortifying  as  this  picture  of  ig- 
norance may  be  to  many  ol  your  older  readers, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  when  they  reflect, 
how'  they  themselves  were  in  former  days  im- 
mersed, soul  and  body,  in  polilics,  they  will  be 
forced  to  concede  that  the  science  ot  agriculture 
found  little  space  in  the  minds  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

But,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  our  deep 
thinking,  practical  people,  as  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  an  exhausted  soil  demanded  a different 
course  of  conduct,  they  have  lately  begun  to  in- 
vestigate the  secrets  of  the  great  business  in 
w’hich  they  are  employed,  and  hence  it  is,  tha 
though  we  have  been  cultivating  corn  lor  hun- 
dreds of  years,  we  are  now  just  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  discovery  with  respect  to  its  nature  and 
character. 

These  remarks,  which,  I hope,  if  not  very 
flattering,  will  not  prove  very  tedious,  have 
been  elicimd  by  reading  an  excellent  essay  on 
the  subject,  in  the  “ Southern  Agriculturist,” 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Sams,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Sams,  as  the  result  of  several  investiga- 
tions upon  t!ie  roots  of  corn,  found  them  to  con- 
sist chiefly  ot  perp-.mdicular  roots,  from  w'hich 
numerous  smaller  ones  proceeded  horizontal!}'. 
I'he  depth,  number  and  proportion  of  the  per- 
pendicular roots,  the  Doctor  found  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  w'hich 
they  grew.  In  a very  light,  sandy  soil,  mcum- 
bent  on  a loose  subsoil,  he  found  an  average  of 
twenty-five  perpendicular  roots,  from  three  and 
a half  to  four  feet  long.  The  size  and  extent  of 
the  lateral  roots  he  found  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  moisture  of  the  surface  soils.  In  a poor  soil, 
of  a dry  season,  they  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  while  many  -were  much  short- 
er; on  the  other  hand,  in  a rich  moist  soil,  these 
lateral  roots  were  very  much  increased,  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  in  all  their  dimensions,  a large 
proportion  of  them  extending  from  one  to  two 
feet  or  more  from  the  stalk. 

On  a close,  heavy  soil,  ba.sed  on  a stiff  sub- 
soil, the  perpendicular  roots  were  found  more 
numerous,  but  shorter,  reaching  an  average 
depth  of  only  two  feel.  The  horizontal  roots, 
though  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  perpendic- 
ular, were  so  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
former  case,  especially  w'hen  favored  by  a moist 
and  mellow  soil,  as  to  traverse  and  occupy  the 
entire  intervals  (a  space  of  five  feet)  between 
the  rows. 

The  practical  deductions  that  Dr.  Sams 
draws  from  these  facts,  are,  that  if  the  soil  is 
made  rich  and  mellow  to  a considerable  depth, 
the  perpendicular  roots  will  naturally  penetrate 
to  that  depth,  and  as  he  found  that  the  extension 
of  the  said  roots  along  the  surface  w'as  chiefly  a 
substitute  of  nature  for  the  obstruction  of  the 
perpendicular  roots,  he  concludes,  that  when- 
ever free  passage  is  afforded  the  latter  through 
rich  ground,  that  this  plant  will  be  furnished 
by  these  means  with  food  and  moisture,  even 
during  a drought ; when  the  lateral  or  surface 
roots  that  would  otherwise  supplv  their  place, 
would  be  entirely  parched  and  killed.  Again, 
where  a free  descent  is  afforded  through  a mel- 
low soil,  the  roots  will  be  found  almost  wholly 
within  a circle  of  two  feet,  of  which  the  stalk 
is  the  centre;  consequently,  present  economy 
would  recommend  the  application  of  manure 
within  that  space.  On  the  contrary,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  support  is 
derived  from  the  horizontal  roots,  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  in  the  hill  would  fail  to  furnish 
the  roots  that  had  extended  beyond  its  influence 
with  their  food  at  the  mest  critical  period  of  the 
plant,  viz:  the  filling  of  the  ear.  Firing,  Dr. 
Sams  considers  as  nothing  more  than  a failure 
of  a supply  ol  food  and  moisture  to  this  most 
succulent  and  sappy  of  the  vegetable  tribe ; and 
close  planting  leads  to  this  fatal  consequence, 


pnly  because,  in  our  usual  mode  of  cultivation, 
the  plaut  is  dependent  for  a supply  of  food  and 
moisture  on  its  lateral  roots,  which  can  only  find 
a sufficient  supply  tor  one  stalk  within  a given 
.space. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  very  large  crops 
can  only  be  obtained  by  close  planting,  and  it  is 
a great  desideratum  to  know  how  that  can  be 
eflected  without  the  danger  of  firing  that  usua.ly 
attends  in  this  region. 

It  is  only  by  a strict  examination  into  facts 
with  all  their  attendant  circumstances,  such  as 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Sams  for,  that  any 
correct  or  philosophical  conclusion  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  He  may  possibly  have  erred  in  the 
inferences  he  has  drawn,  but  the  agricultural 
community  are  at  least  indeb  ed  to  him  for 
the  communication  of  the  interesting  facts  he 
observed. 

Yours,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  useful  and  practical  paper. 

A Corn  Grower, 


PLANTING  OF  PEACH  STONES 
The  annexed  extracts  are  from  a letter  in  the 
Alassachusetts  Ploughman,  from  Air.  J.  Bart- 
lett, ol  CLuincy,  Illinois  r 

“ I should  plant  the 'tones  not  more  than  six 
inches  apart,  and  tran.splant  them  when  two  oi 
three  inches  high  with  a trowel,  taking  care  to 
cut  off  the  tap  root  two  or  three  ■inches  under  the 
ground.  By  this  means,  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  good  roots  and  luxuriant  growth;  yo'  r 
trees  will  be  large  enough  to  bud  the  first  sea- 
son if  your  soil  be  suitable.  If  a person  can  ob- 
tain stones  from  a tree  that  is  naturally  ol  good 
quality,  it  is  better  to  plant  such  and  not  depend 
upon  budding ; your  trees  will  be  much  more 
durable  raised  from  the  stone,  than  those  that 
are  budded  or  inoculated.  Alany  people  have 
expressed  a doubt  as  it  regards  the  certainty  of 
procuring  the  same  kind  of  peach  from  the  tree 
raised  from  the  stone  as  the  parent  tree  produ- 
ced, even  when  the  parent  tree  was  natural.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a peach 
stone  from  a natural  tree  will  produce  the  same 
fruit  as  the  parent  tree.  I feel  as  sure  of  the  re- 
sult, as  I should  were  I to  plant  a yellow  kernel 
of  corn  of  raising  yellow. 

“But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  budded  tiees;  the  seed  does  not  inherit 
thr  qualities  of  the  bud,  but  of  the  original  stock 
or  root,  and  consequently  you  cannot  know 
what  your  fruit  will  be  until  the  tree  produces 
fruit,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  bud  with 
good  success.  In  some  instances,  I have  had 
good  success  with  budding  trees  four  or  five 
years  oi  l,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  throw  out 
gum  where  the  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  and 
that  kills  the  bud  or  prevents  it  from  adhering  to 
the  wood.” 


CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  maple  and  cornstalk  sugar, 
at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair  in 
1843: 

“ The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  M.  Adams,  of  Ogd  n,  in  Monroe 
county,  has  gone  into  the  experiment  of  manu- 
facturing sugar  of  cornstalks;  and  lor  one  acre 
of  the  ‘ eight-rowed  yellow  northern  corn,’  he 
has  constructed  an  iron  mill  lor  crushing  the 
stalk  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  answers 
the  purpose  admirably.” 

“Mr.  Adams  has,  how'ever,  already  made 
about  four  hundred  weight  of  .sugar,  a sample 
of  which  he  has  submitted  to  your  committee, 
and  which,  though  not  yet  clarified,  appears  to 
be  ol  a fair  quality,  capable  of  equalling  the  best 
of  sugar  made  from  the  cane.  The  stalks  still 
on  the  ground,  he  thinks,  will  make  four  hun- 
dred weight  more  sugar ; but  had  it  not  been  for 
the  excessive  drought  which  has  prevailed  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  acre  planted  and  experimented  upon  by  him 
would  have  produced  one  thousand  weight  ot 
sugar,  which  was  the  rate  yielded  by  two  rods 
of  the  land,  which  he  measured  off,  the  proceeds 
of  W'hich  he  worked  up  by  itself,” 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


From  ihe  American  Farmer. 

RESTORATION  OF  WORN-OET  LANDS, 
Some  time  since,  we  published  an  account  of 
the  astonishing  improveiiient  of  Dr.  Noble,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a worn-outfarmof  hisin  Dela- 
ware, which  he  had  bought  at  ^15  per  acre,  and 
so  ieriilized  in  a short  period  as  to  produce  up- 
wards of  47  bushels  ol  wheat  per  acre.  In  in- 
serting that  account,  we  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Dr.  would  lavor  the  public  with  a particu- 
lar account  of  the  modus  opera'riui  pursued  by 
him,  in  order  that  the  Agricultural  public  might 
be  benefitted.  Some  friend  ol  tne  Dr.  has  an- 
swered our  inquiries  in  the  annexed  article, 
from  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet,  but  we  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  more  particular  : 

Worn-out  Lands. — In  the  American  Far- 
mer, of  December  27th,  appeared  an  extract 
from  a communication  by  John  Jones,  ol 
Wheatland,  to  the  Fanners’  Cabinet,  in  which 
he  makes  allusion  to  the  astonishing  effects 
brought  about  in  the  renovation  of  worn-out 
lands,  in  Delaware,  by  Dr.  Noble,  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  land  which  cost  but  $l5_per  acre,  and 
produced  but  five  bushels  of  wheat  three  years 
ago-,  by  the  application  of  eight  loadsol  manure, 
costing — freight  included — less  than  $1,50  per 
load,  the  Doctor  has  raised  forty-seven  bushels 
of  v^heat  from  4 acre,  and  from  the  remainder 
rather  less,  the  average  being  an  enormous  in- 
crease over  the  produce  of  former  years.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Farmer  expresses  an 
intense  desire”'  to  learn  the  secret  by  which 
the  Doctor  has  been  enabled,  at  the  small  ex- 
pense of  less  than  $42  | er  acre,  to  effect  such 
astonishing  results. 

We-  would  inform  him,  theie  is  no  secret 
whatever  in  the  method  pursued,  but  such  as 
any  larmer  might  discover  lor  himsell,  if  he 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  of  the 
numerous  works  upon  the  application  of  Chem- 
istry to  Agriculture,  lately  published.  Know- 
ing, by  chemical  analysis  or  examination,  the 
composition  ol  the- grain  and  straw  of  wheat, 
and  that  of  the  soil,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  ap- 
ply those  materials  w'hich  were  needed,  in  or- 
der bo  prod-ice  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
Ke  prescribed  for  his-  wheat  and  soil  as  he 
would  for  a patient,  and  with  equal  success  ; 
health  and  strength  have  been,  restored  to  the 
suffering  subject. 

Now,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  manure  which 
he  has  made  useol,  we  will  say  a word : it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  farmer,  near  large  cities,  to 
procure  the  materials  which  are  needed  to  en- 
rich the  soil.. 

The  Doctor  formed  a compost  obtained  from 
various  sources,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  tan- 
ners’, soap  boiling  establishments,  &c.,  in  short, 
of  such  animaland  vegetable  substances  as  con- 
tain soluble  salts,  or  which  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  growth  ol  plants.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  substances,  he  was  guided  by  their 
composition  as  made  known  by  chemical  analy- 
sis. “ Give,”  says  the  rational  agriculturist, 
bo  one  plant  such  substances  as  are  necessary 
lor  its  developement,  but  spare  those  which  are 
not  requisite  for  the  production  of  other  plants 
which  require  them.” 

“ An  emphatical,”  or  quack  system  “of  ag- 
riculture, has  administered  the  same  kind  ol 
manures  to  rll  plants,  or  where  a selection  has 
been  made,  it  has  not  been  based  upon  a knowl- 
edge ol  their  peculiar  composition.”  The  phos- 
phate of  soda  or  lime,  the  silicate  of  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other  salts  eontaining 
these  in  other  combinations,  are  necessary  for 
the  production  ol  wheat ; these  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Doctor,  and  why  should  we  be  as- 
tonished at  the  results  which  have  lollowed 
their  application  7 He  has  adopted  the  scien- 
tific method  ol  manuring,  and  if  his  knowledge 
of  the  composition  ol  the  soil  and  wants  of  the 
crop  was  exact,  and  his  conclusions  correctly 
drawn,  he  could  not  err  in  the  application  of  his 
manures.  His  is  indeed  a triumph  of  science 
over  the  old-fashioned,  uncertain,  and  empirical 
mode  of  farming  ; here  is  an  example  worthy 


the  attention  of  every  larmer,  and  especially 
should  it  be  considered  by  those  whom  preju- 
dice has  so  blinded  that  they  cannot  perceive 
the  vast  benefits  arising  Irom  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture. 
It  is  indeed  “creditable  to  the  Doctor  as  a sci- 
entific farmer,”  we  hail  him  as  a benefactor, 
and  desire  that  he  may  persevere  in  that  path  of 
useiulness  in  which  he  has  lour.d  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  J.  L.  S. 

Philadelphia,  Second  month  dt.h,  1844. 

Pram  lEs  Southern  Planter. 

SALT— AN  IN.IHRY  TO  STOCK. 

In  conversation  with  a very  practical  farmer, 
who  has  been  successful  in  raising  stock,  (I  re- 
fer to  Dr.  Venable  of  Mecklenburg, — I know  he 
will  excuse  the  liberty  ol  giving  him  as  autho- 
rity, lor  what  follows,)  1 was  a little  surprised 
to  hear  from  him,  that  if  he  was  requested  to 
give  a recipe  for  the  most  effectual  method  ol 
gradually  destroying  a good  flock  of  sheep,  he 
would  say — “ Salt  them  freely  from  the  Isl  of 
November  or  December  in  the  Ist  of  April.”  He 
thinks  also,  that  it  is  very  injurious  to  cattle,  to 
salt  thera  during  the  winter  months.  His  rea.s- 
on  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  use  ol  salt  creates 
an  unnatural  thirst,  and  the  introduction  of  cold 
water  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  (especial- 
ly of  sheep,)  is  followed  by  many  of  the  “ ills 
that  brutes  are  heir  to.”  I am  very  sure,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  Doctor  is  very  willing,  and 
would  desire  to  hear  any  objections  and  reasons 
in  opposition  to  his  theory,  and  I hope  you,  or 
some  of  your  eorrespondents,  will  give  their 
“ notio-ns”  on  this  subject.  The  theory  is  sup- 
ported, (the  Doctor  tells  me,)  by  facts — a very 
satisfactory  mode  ol  argument.  Those  of  his 
neighbors  who  have  made  free  use  of  salt  in 
winter  have  lost  ‘heir  sheep  and  cattle  : he  and 
others  of  his  neighbors  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  rearing  them. 

The  Doctor,  however,  advocates  the  free  and 
frequent  use  ol  salt  lor  cattle,  from  1st  April  to 
1 st  November.  He  gives  it  three  times  a week. 
He  does  not  givethe  salt  alone.  He  makes  use 
of  the  following  recipe,  viz  : 

Mix  4 bushels  of  clay,  2 bushels  of  salt,  2 lbs. 
of  sulphur,  and  2 lbs.  of  saltpetre  : he  gives  the 
mixture  in  ample  quantities,  and  sometimes 
makes  up  the  mixture  in  cakes,  and  puts  it 
about  his  gullies  and  galls — thus  inviting  the 
cattle  to  frequent  such  spots  and  enrich  the  soil 
(on  which  he  has  scattered  herdsgrass  seed)  by 
their  “ deposites.”  Junior. 

December  6,  1843. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  objections,  in  the 
northern  papers,  to  curing  hay  with  salt,  on  ac- 
count of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  animals  to 
which  it  was  fed,  arising  Irom  the  unnatural  ex- 
cess ol  salt  with  which  they  were  thereby  drug- 
ged, But  we  had  imagined  that  if  a plentiful 
supply  of  salt  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
animal,  instinct  would  direct  him  as  to  the  quan- 
tity required  for  his  system. 

Age  of  the  Sheep. — The  age  of  sheep  may 
be  known  by  examining  the  front  teeth.  They 
are  eight  in  number,  and  appear,  during  the  first 
year,  all  of  a size.  In  the  second  year,  the  two 
middle  ones  fall  out,  and  their  place  is  supplied 
by  two  new  teeth,  which  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  being  ol  a much  larger  size.  In  the  third 
year,  two  other  small  teeth,  one  from  each  side, 
drop  out  and  are  replaced  by  two  large  ones : so 
that  there  are  now  four  laige  teeth  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  two  pointed  ones  on  each  side.^  In  the 
fourth  year,  the  large  teeth  are  six  in  number, 
and  only  two  small  ones  remain,  one  at  each  end 
ol  the  range.  In  the  fifth  year,  the  remaining 
small  teeth  are  lost,  and  the  whole  front  teeth 
are  large.  In  the  sixth  year,  the  whole  begin  to 
be  worn  and  in  the  seventh,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  some  fall  out  or  are  broken. 

Warts  on  Cows’  Teats.^Mt.  Jonathan 
Perry,,  of  Dover,  tells  us  that  lamp  oil  will  kill 
warts  on  cows — apply  it  several  days  in  succes- 
sion.. If  other  farmers,  find  this  effectual,  they 
will  oblige  by  sending  additional  testimony. 

Wass.  Plough. 


From  the  Practical  Farmer. 

AGRICULTURE  AS  A SCIENCE. 

All  knowledge  is  founded  on  experience ; in  the 
infancy  of  any  art,  experience  is  confined,  and 
knowledge  is  limited,  to  a lew  particulars  j but 
as  arts  are  improved  and  extended,  a great  num- 
ber ol  facts  become  ka-own,  and  the  generaliza- 
tion of  these,,  or  the  arrangement  of  them,  ac- 
cording tu  some  leading  principles,  constitute 
the  theory  laws,  or  science  of  an  art. 

Agriculture,  in  common  with  other  arts,  may 
be  practiced  without  any  knowledge  ol  its  theo- 
ry j that  is,  established  practices  may  be  itnitatr 
ed  ; but  in  this  case  it  must  remain  stationary. 
The  mere  routine  practitioner  cannot  advance 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  particular  expe- 
rience, and  neither  derive  instruction  from  such 
accidents  as  are  favorable  tTi  his  object,  nor 
guard  against  a recurrence  of  such  as  are  unfa- 
vorable. He  can  have  no  resource  for  unseen 
events  but  ordinary  expedients,  while  the  man 
of  science  resorts  to  general  principles-  refers 
events  to  their  true  causes,  and  adopts  his  mea- 
sures to  meet  every  ease. 

The  object  ol  the  art  of  agriculture  is  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
such  animal  and  vegetable  productions  ol  the 
earth  as  are  used  by  civilized  man,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  agriculturist  is  to  do  this  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  means— in  other  words, 
profit.  The  result  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind as  to  other  objects,  may  be  conveyed  to  an 
inquiring  mind  in  two  ways  i he  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  practical  operation  of  the  arts,  and 
their  theory,  or  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded,  laid  down  and  explained  to  him  a&  he 
goes  along;:  or  he  may  first  be  instructed  in  gen- 
eral principles,  and  then  in  the  practices  which 
flow  from  them. 

The  former  mode  is  the  natural  and  actual 
mode  in  which  every  art  is  acquired  by  such  as 
have  no  recourse  to  books,  and  may  be  compar- 
ed to  the  natural  mode  ol  acquiring  a language 
without  a knowledge  of  its  giammar.  The  lat- 
ter mode  is  by  much  the  more  correct  and  effec- 
tual, and  is  calculated  to  enable  an  instructed 
agriculturist  to  proceed  with  the  same  kind  of 
confidence  and  satisfaction  in  his  practice,  that 
a grammarian  does  in  the  use  of  language. 


GRAFTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

The  late  Mr.  N.  Herbement,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a successlul  cultivator  of  grape  vines,  al- 
ter referring  to  the  usual  naodes  oi  grafting  fruit 
trees,  says ; 

“But  let  vines  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  un-- 
less  the  operator  knows  the  particular  requisite 
for  the  vine,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
scarcely  succeed  once  in  five  hundred  trials. 
The  mode  of  grafting,  which  I practice  usually, 
and  which  is  attended  with  no  difiiculty,  and  ve- 
ry seldom  lails,  is  as  follows  : — All  I do,  is  to 
take  away  the  earth  round  the  vine,  to  the  depth, 
of  lour  or  ftve  inches;  saw  it  off  about  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
split  it  with  a knife  or  chisel ; and  having  taper- 
ed the  lower  end  ol  the  scion  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  insert  it  in  the  cleft  stock  so  as  to  make 
the  bark  of  both  coincide,  (which  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  with  the  vine;)  tie  it  with  any  kind 
ol  string,  merely  to  keep  the  scion  in,  its  place ; 
return  the  earth  to  its  place,  so  as  to  leave  only 
one  bud  of  the  graft  above  the  ground,  and  the 
other  just  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  done.” 


TO  YOUNG  MEN— TRUTH  WELL  SPOKEN. 
We  commend  the  following  well-timed  re- 
marks of  the  editor  of  the  New-York  Tribune, 
to  the  special  attention  of  those  young  men  in. 
the  country  who  feel  inclined  to  murmur  at  their 
lot,  and  to  envy  young  men  in  cities  their  im- 
aginary advantages. — Gen,  Farmer.^ 

It  is  a.  sore  evil  that  1 abor,  so  essential  to  health, 
vigor,  and  virtue,  is  generally  regarded  with 
aversion.  Even  those  who  boast  that  they  live 
by  straight-forward  hard  work,  are  almost  uni- 
lormily  seeking  to  escape  from  their  conditiori. 
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Even  the  substantial,  thrifty  farmer,  whose  life 
is,  or  mi.^ht  be,  among  the  happiest,  is  apt  to 
train  his  darling  son  for  a prolession  or  put  him 
in  a store.  He  laudably  wishes  to  put  him  for- 
ward in  the  world,  but  he  does  not  think  that 
half  the  time  and  expense  bestowed  in  makmg 
him  an  average  lawyer,  or  doctor,  would  suffice 
to  make  him  an  enainently  intelligent  and  sci- 
entific farmer— a model  and  blessing  to  the 
whole  country.  Why  will  not  our  thrifty  far- 
mers think  of  this"?  The  world  is  surfeited 
with  middling  lawyers  and  doctors — the  gorge 
even  of  Iowa  rises  at  the  prospect  of  a new 
batch  of  either  5 of  tolerable  clergyman  there  is 
ce:tainly  no  lack,  as  the  multitudes  without  so- 
cieties bear  witness,  and  yet  here  is  the  oldest, 
the  most  essential  and  noblest  of  employments, 
on  which  ffie  full  blaze  of  science  has  hardly 
yet  poured,  and  which  is  to-day  making  more 
rapid  strides,  and  affords  a more  prominent  field 
for  intellectual  power  than  any  other,  compara- 
tively shunned  and  neglected.  Of  good,  thor- 
oughly educated,  at  once  scientific  and  practical 
farmers,  there  is  nowhere  a super-abundance. 
Every  where  there  is  need  of  this  class,  to  in- 
troduce new  processes  and  improve  old  ones,  to 
naturalize  and  bring  to  perfection  the  plants, 
grains,  fruits,  &c.  we  still  import  from  abroad 
when  we  might  better  produce  them  at  home — 
to  introduce  a proper  rotation  and  diversification 
c>f crops — to  prove  and  teach  howto  produce 
profitably  the  most  grain  to  the  acre — in  short, 
to  make  agriculture  the  pleasing,  attractive,  en- 
nobling pursuit  it  was  originally  intended  t6  be. 
There  is  no  broader  field  of  usefulness — no 
surer  road  to  honorable  eminence.  The  time 
will  come  when,  of  the  men  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, Arthur  Young  will  be  more  widely  hon- 
ored than  Napoleon.  But  while  the  true  farmer 
should  be  the  most  thoroughly  educated  and 
welt  informed  men  in  the  country,  there  are 
many  of  our  old  farmers  even,  who  will  cheer- 
fully spend  a thousand  dollars  to  qualify  one 
son  for  a profession,  yet  grudge  a hundred  each 
to  educate  the  three  or  four  less  favoreu  who 
are  to  be  farmers.  There  are  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate hundreds  of  acres  and  never  look  into  a 
book  on  agriculture,  thounh  they  would  not 
countenance  a doctor  or  clergyman  who  studied 
no  works  on  medicine  or  theology.  What  a 
world  of  mistakes  and  inconsistencies  is  dis- 
played all  around  us ! 

There  are  thousands  in  all  our  cities  who  are 
well  employed  and  in  good  circumstances;  we 
say,  let  these  continue,  if  they  are  content,  and 
feel  certain  that  the  world  is  better  in  their  daily 
doings.  There  are  other  tens  of  thousands  who 
must  stay  here,  as  things  are;  having  no  means 
to  get  elsewhere,  no  skill  in  any  arts  but  those 
peculiar  to  city  life,  and  a very  limited  knowl- 
edge; these  must  stay,  unless  something  should 
transpire  out  of  the  common  course  of  events. 
There  are  other  tens  of  thousands  annually  ar- 
riving from  Europe,  who,  however  valuable  ac- 
quisitions to  the  country,  must  contribute  to  glut 
the  market  and  depress  the  price  of  labor  of  all 
kinds  in  our  city — some  of  these  must  remain 
here  till  they  can  obtain  means  and  knowledge 
tog o elsewhere.  But  lor  youngmenofour  own 
happier  agricultural  districts  to  crowd  into  the 
great  cities  or  into  villages,  in  search  of  clerk- 
ships and  that  like,  is  madness— inhumanity  to 
the  destitute — moral  suicide.  While  nine-tenths 
of  the  States  are  a waste  wilderness,  and  all  our 
marts  of  trade  overflow  with  eager  seekers  for 
employment,  let  all  escape  from  cities  who  can, 
and  all  who  have  opportunities  to  labor  and  live 
in  the  country,  resolve  to  stay  there. 


From  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist, 

TO  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Having  formerly  addressed  young  ladies  on 
gardening,  &c.,  I take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
them  another  subject,  in  which  I feel  a deeper 
interest,  and  which  is  to  them  of  far  more  im- 
portance. The  Christian  Religion  is  my  theme 
now,  and  I am  particularly  anxious  to  engage 
the  young  in  the  study  of  this  noble  science.  I 
call  it  a science,  because  it  can  be  learned  only 
by  study. 


It  is  not  something  we  can  pick  up  in  this 
place  or  that— it  will  not  come  in  a slill  small 
voice,  or  run  over  us  like  a shock  of  electricity, 
paralysing  the  faculties  and  rendering  us  inca- 
pable of  sensible  thought  or  action.  No,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  a noble  and  beautifu':  science, 
to  attain  a correct  knowledge  of  which,  requires 
the  exerci.se  of  the  best  powers  of  the  soul — the 
most  earnest  desires  of  the  heart.  I speak  to 
the  young,  because  it  is  in  the  morning  of  life 
we  should  commence  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge,  should  lay  up  the  rich  stores  which 
w'ill  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 

I know  the  lightness,  the  gaiety,  peculiar  to 
youth,  causes  the  Christian  Religion  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  dull  and  gloomy — some- 
thing that  is  calculated  to  lessen  its  happiness ; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  that  it  forbids  nothing  that 
is  not  ultimately  injurious.  Does  it  forbid  the 
amusements  in  v'hich  the  thoughtless  votaries 
of  pleasure  engage  with  so  much  eagerness,  and 
which  often  cause  their  ruin,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal I If  it  does,  it  is  because  they  are  hurtful. 
They  may  give  a transient  glow  of  pleasure  for 
the  present,  but  leave  a sting  behind.  I have 
seen  the  young,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful,  die, 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
have  heard  them  lament,  with  their  last  breath, 
that  their  parents  had  not  restrained  them  in 
their  gay  career — had  not  taught  them  to  live 
for  eternity  as  w'ell  as  for  time. 

Had  they,  in  early  life,  been  taught  to  regu- 
late their  lives  and  conduct  by  the  Christian 
Religion,  how  much  anguish  would  have  been 
spared  them  in  that  last  sad  hour,  when  death 
feels  about  the  heart  with  his  icy  fingers,  blast- 
ing the  bright  hopes  and  stopping  the  warm 
pulse  of  life. 

The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  preservative 
principle.  It  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Without 
it,  the  character  of  woman,  old  or  young,  is  de- 
fective. When  well  understood  and  practiced, 
it  gives  a dignity  and  propriety  of  conduct,  a 
sofiness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  ren- 
ders youth  most  engaging,  most  lovely.  A wo- 
man, who  is  uninfluenced  by  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  is  a branch  from  which  ema- 
nates no  verdure,  for  the  principle  of  life  is  want- 
ing. I have  seen  some  who  would  even  sneer 
at  the  sacred  volume — at  the  world’s  best  friend, 
the  only  hope  of  man.  If  you  have  ever  spok- 
en lightly  of,  or  treated  with  .scorn,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Saviour,  let  me  persuade  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  from  the  consideration  that  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  has  done  so  much  for  woman,  to 
refrain  from  what  appears  so  odious.  Willis, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  makes  some  beautiful 
and  suitable  remarks ; 

“Oh,  what  is  woman,  what  her  smile, 

Her  lip  of  love,  her  eye  of  light — 

What  is  she,  if  she  still  revile 
The  lowly  Jesus'?  Love  may  write 
His  name  upon  her  marble  blow, 

And  linger  in  her  curls  of  jet: 

The  young  spring  flowers  may  scarcely  bow 
Beneath  her  step — and  yet  and  yet. 

She  is,  she  is,  and  still  must  be, 

A lighter  thing  than  vanity. 

I have  to  leave  off  at  present ; but,  nothing 
preventing,  I wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the  impor- 
tance of  becoming  Christians  eaily,  that  you 
may  be  educated,  that  you  may  be  trained  for 
the  society  of  Heaven.  You  know  that  here  we 
have  to  be  trained  for  good  society  before  we 
can  enjoy  it.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  future 
life.  Were  we  placed  among  the  pure  spirits 
of  the  Holy  Land,  we  would  be  miserable,  un- 
less previously  prepared  to  participate  in  their 
enjoyments.  At  some  future  time,  I will  speak 
to  you  of  this  important  preparation.  Lucy. 


Cure  for  the  Bloody  Murrain. — A sub- 
scriber called  on  us  a few  days  since,  to  say  that 
cattle  may  be  cured  of  this  disease,  by  giving  a 
table  spoonful  of  Mandrake  root  pulverised,  to 
each  animal.  This,  he  says,  will  almost  al- 
ways eflect  a cure,  but  may  be  repeated  in  half 
the  quantity  after  an  hour,  if  the  first  does  not 
answer. 

T^.  Y.  Central  Farmer, 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

COWS  HOLDING  UP  THEIR  MILK. 

A farmer  observes  that  he  was  troubled  with 
a cow  holding  up  her  milk,  and  he  could  devise 
no  means  to  remedy  the  evil ; when  his  son,  on- 
ly 9 years  old,  took  the  management  of  the  cow, 
in  th  s respect,  and  succeeded  well.  This  son 
V as  afterwards  at  his  uncle’s,  who  had  the  same 
trouble,  and  feared  that  he  should  lose  his  cow, 
as  she  had  not  given  down  any  milk  for  several 
days ; the  boy  said  that  he  could  milk  her.  He 
went  to  work  performing  the  operation  precisely 
as  though  the  cow  gave  down  her  milk,  though 
for  some  time  she  gave  none;  he  still  persever- 
ed, and  after  some  time  the  milk  flowed  freely 
and  he  obtained  nearly  two  pails  lull.  ’ 

This  shows  that  mildness  and  steady  perse- 
verance is  necessary  in  this  business.  Some 
persons  become  fretful  if  they  cannot  succeed  in 
milking  at  once,  and  then  abuse  the  cow  forner 
obstinacy,  instead  of  persevering,  and  succeed- 
ing as  they  might  in  many  cases.  It  is  doubt- 
less most  natural  and  easy  for  a cow  to  give 
down  her  milk,  and  when  she  holds  it  up  she 
puts  herself  under  a restraint,  and  this  requires 
a constant  exertion,  of  which  she  will  become 
tire  1 after  a while,  if  the  milker  perseveres. 
These  are  our  views,  and  we  advise  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a case  of  this  kind, 
to  try  the  effect  of  perseverance,  if  necessary.  ’ 

PEACH  STONES- 

A writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
says  : 

“ Deposit  the  stones,  after  being  taken  from 
the  peach,  in  sand  or  dirt ; put  them  in  the 
ground,  slightly  covered,  in  the  fall.  As  for  the 
cotton-bag  in  which  to  keep  them  underground 
I have  never  tried  il,  or  any  other  covering  but 
the  ground  itself.  Take  up  the  stones  early  in 
the  spring,  crack  them  and  plant  immediately 
the  meats  or  pits.  In  a w'eek  or  ten  days,  they 
will  all  be  up,  without  fail,  just  as  certain  as  so 
many  peas,  or  kernels  of  corn.” 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  thus  states 
his  practice : 

“My  manner  of  propagating  from  the  stone, 
is  to  gather  the  stones  soon  alter  the  peach  har- 
vest, before  they  become  extremely  dry,  and 
scatter  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
my  garden,  there  to  remain  until  the  garden  is 
plowed  the  next  spring ; when,  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks,  or  nearly  as  soon  as  other  vegeta- 
tion comes,  they  will  be  seen  coming  up  pretty 
abundantly.  These  I transplant  soon  alter  they 
spring  up,  to  some  convenient  place  of  cultiva- 
vation,  where  they  remain  one  or  tw'o  years 
just  as  purchasers  prefer.”  ’ 

This  writer  states  that  he  has  planted,  for 
many  generations,  the  seed  of  two  varieties  of 
the  peach,  and  that  he  was  no:  able  to  perceive 
the  slightest  variation  from  the  original  fruit . 
The  two  varieties  were  planted  together. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator, 

BEES. 

Bee  hives  should  be  shaded  until  the  snow  is 
off,  and  the  weather  so  warm  that  the  bees  can 
go  out  without  injury  from  the  cold.  When 
the  sun  shines  on  a hive,  it  produces  a heat  that 
invites  the  bees  out,  when  it  is  so  cold  that  they 
become  chilled,  and  fall  upon  the  snow  or  cold 
ground,  and  cannot  recover.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands are  lost.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  al- 
lowing calves,  lambs,  chickens,  ducks,  &c.,  to 
go  out  and  perish  in  cold  storms,  as  to  allow  the 
destruction  of  bees  for  want  of  care.  When  the 
hives  are  in  the  shade,  and  it  is  rather  dark 
around  them,  the  bees  will  not  be  invited  out  till 
it  is  so  w’ann  that  they  can  generally  return  in 
safety.  Besides  the  great  evil  we  have  named, 
the  bees  on  going  out  discharge  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs,  as  may  be  seen  around  the  hive, 
and  which  they  never  do  in  the  hive  ; conse- 
quently they  must  fill  them  again,  and  thus 
cause  a needless  consumption  of  food. 
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From  the  Southern  Planter. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  la  e excellent  Judge  Buel,  ha.s  lelt  us 
much  information  upon  the  “ improvement  of 
the  soil  and  ol  the  mind.”  li  I forget  not,  he 
generally  had  an  essay  on  the  impiovement  of 
the  mind,  forthe  benefit  of  the  rising  generation, 
both  male  and  female.  It  is  evident  to  every 
observing  man,  that  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
and  the  mind  must  go  together.  Their  influ- 
ence acts  reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  wi- 
sest of  men,  Solomon,  says,  “ I went  by  the  field 
of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding ; and  lo,  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
lace  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereolwas  bro- 
ken down.  Then  I saw,  and  considered  it  well ; 
I looked  upon  it  and  received  instruction.  Yet 
a little  sleep,  a little  slumber,  a little  lolding  ol 
the  hands  to  sleep  : so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travaileth ; and  thy  w'ant  as  an  armed 
man,”  (a  sentinel,  I suppose,  who  dare  not 
leave  his  post  until  relieved.)  See  Book  of 
Proverbs,  xxiv.  30-34. 

Again  he  says,  “ Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in 
his  business  1 He  shall  stand  belore  kings  ; he 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.” 

All  nature  is  progressive,  and  man,  the  lord 
of  this  lower  world,  by  Divine  appointment,  is 
commanded  to  grow  in  favor  and  knowdedge  ot 
his  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  This  is 
done,  by  the  works  ol  creation,  and  revelation, 
understood  and  obeyed.  The  Author  of  all  na- 
ture has  given  a constitution  for  the  physical 
universe,  for  his  cieature  man,  and  for  Christ’s 
Church.  These  are  as  immutable  as  his  throne, 
and  admit  of  no  improvement  or  amendments. 
Progressiveness  is  an  essential  attribute  ol  all 
beings  except  the  Deity — its  absence  implies 
either  a state  ol  absolute  perlection,  or  an  in- 
susceptibility to  any  improvement.  The  first 
state  is  applicable  to  the  Divine  Being  alone, 
and  the  second  applies  not  to  man,  physically, 
politically,  intellectually,  or  religiously,  consid- 
ered. Progressive  improvement — constant,  un- 
interrupted and  perpetual,  entered  into  the  design 
of  God,  in  the  formation  of  all  organized  bodies, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  physical  or  men- 
tal. The  vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual 
world,  when  uninterrupted  by  the  perversions  of 
art,  afford  constant,  sensible  demonstrations  of 
the  universality  of  this  principle.  The  infant 
plant,  in  its  regular  and  rapid  advances  to  a 
state  of  maturity — the  iniantman  passing  grad- 
ually and  regularly  from  the  cradle  upw'ards, 
through  the  gradations  of  boyhood,  and  man- 
hood, to  maturity  ot  stature  and  texture;  the  in- 
fant mind,  which  is  first  limited  in  its  capacities, 
to  the  direct  objects  of  sense,  but  soon  acquires 
the  art  ot  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  contin- 
ues to  advance  to  the  stature  oi  a powerful  ge- 
nius, all  tend  to  demonstrate  this  undeniable 
truth.  The  arts,  sciences,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion, have  had  their  infancy,  and  the  various 
stages  ol  their  progress  and  improvement  make 
up  their  whole  history. 

How  incompatible  with  the  design  ol  God, 
are  those  authoritative  and  proscriptive  creeds, 
political  and  religious,  which  trammel  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  set  those  narrow  bounds  to  in- 
vestigation and  lesearch  ! What  would  be  the 
result,  should  some  misguided  cultivator  at- 
tempt to  set  physical  bounds  to  his  stalks  olcorn, 
before  they  arrive  to  maturity?  or  should  some 
capricious  or  fanciful  parent  in  vent  some  physi- 
cal contrivance  to  prevent  the  further  develop- 
ment of  his  son’s  physical  system,  and  apply  it 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  w’hat  would  be  the  re- 
sult? Equally  absurd  is  it  to  collect  the  agri- 
cultural, political,  or  religious  sentiments  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men  of  any  age,  and  out  of 
them  constitute  a proscriptive  creed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  all  further  advances  ot  light  and 
truth : such  a course  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  society — and  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  political  and  religious  fac- 
tion, and  is  now  rending  and  tearing  the  world 
to  pieces.  This  is  the  fruit  ot  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance, produced  by  the  demon  of  party  spirit. 


Demosthenes,  when  asked  the  first  requisite 
to  eloquence,  replied,  ‘‘action,” — w'hen  asked 
the  second,  he  replied,  “action,” — and  the  third, 
he  still  replied,  “action.”  Industry  bears  the 
same  relation  to  agriculture  that  action  did  to 
eloquence,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Athenian 
orator.  With  industry,  the  farmer  may  accom- 
plish every  thing — and  without  it,  he  can  do 
nothing.  Let  him  study  the  value  of  time. 
Time  is  his  great  capital,  and  should  be  well 
invested.  The  wealth  ol  the  world,  its  high 
civilization,  and  its  magnificent  improvements, 
have  been  created  and  finished  by  the  labor  and 
industry  of  man.  The  poorest  soil  and  most 
unfavorable  climate  are  scarce  impediments  to 
an  industrious  and  energetic  people.  Look  at 
Holland,  reclaimed  Irom  the  ocean,  fenced  in 
by  her  embankments  and  mud  walls,  literally  a 
smiling  garden,  where  once  there  were  nothing 
but  bogs  and  ocean’s  wave.  Look  at  Switzer- 
land, where  an  industrious  and  hardy  people, 
contending  against  the  avalanches  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  the  embankment  of  mountain  masses  ol 
rocks,  falling  and  crushing  for  miles  square 
every  thing  belore  them,  have  cut  the  hills  and 
mountains  in  terraces,  and  planted  them  with 
vines ; accc.rding  to  the  account  of  travellers, 
lands  which  before  were  worse  than  nothing, 
by  this  improvement  sell  lot  ten  thousand  francs 
per  acre. 

If  there  is  one  who  may  eat  his  bread  at  peace 
with  God  and  man,  it  is  that  individual  who 
has  brought  that  bread  out  of  the  earth  by  his 
own  industry:  it  is  cankered  by  no  fraud,  it  is 
stained  by  no  blood,  it  is  wet  by  no  tear,  but  the 
sweat  of  his  own  brow. 

I will  conclude  by  giving  you  the  true  test  of 
fame.  The  truest  seeker  after  fame  is  the 
man  who  labors  to  make  his  children  useful  and 
honorable  in  their  generation.  In  this  way,  edi- 
tions of  his  works  may  go  on  multiplying,  in- 
stead of,  perhaps,  sinking  into  oblivion  with  his 
own  time. 

If  acceptable,  I may  furnish  extracts  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers  occasionally,  upon  the  va- 
rious duties  ol  this  life. 

King  & Q,ueen. 


From  the  Soathern  Planter. 

BEDS-  COMFORTERS— MIN  CE-PIES. 

Mr.  Printer — I don’t  often  spend  a night 
from  home,  but  last  July  1 went  to  see  a neigh- 
bor, richer  than  John  and  I.  A rain  kept  me 
there  all  night.  They  put  me  to  sleep  in  a 
room  right  well  aired,  but  in  a feather-bid!  The 
night  was  very  hot,  and  you  may  ne  sure  I suf- 
fered. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  people  should  know  so 
little  about  comfort,  as  to  sleep  in  feather  beds 
in  summer?  In  all  the  houses  I go  to,  some 
richer  and  some  poorer  than  ours,  I see  none  but 
feather  beds.  Now,  I have  been  sleeping,  win- 
ter and  summer,  upon  a mattrass  made  ol  corn 
shucks,  with  layers  of  wool,  and  upon  my  word, 
I would  not  give  it  up,  and  sleep  on  a feather 
bed,  for  fifty  dollars  a year.  The  feathers  heat 
you  too  much  in  warm  weather,  and  atall  times, 
they  let  the  body  bend  so  in  their  mushy  hol- 
lows, that  it  is  filled  with  aches  and  cramps. 
Dr.  Mason  says,  (and  John  calls  him  my  ora- 
cle,) that  in  bilious  fever  neighborhoods,  people 
who  sleep  on  mattrasses  like  mine,  or  hair  mat- 
trasses  either,  or  nice  straw  beds,  are  a great 
deal  less  apt  to  have  the  fever,  than  people  who 
Sleep  in  feather  beds.  He  says  the  feathers  re- 
lax the  system,  make  the  sweat  excessive  and 
irregular,  and  disorder  the  digestive  organs. — 
(You  see  I’ve  learnt  some  of  the  Doctor’s  hard 
words.) 

John  went  to  M iddlesex  last  summer,  and  says 
they  almost  sweated  him  to  death  in  their  feath- 
er beds.  They  have  a fever  harvest  there  eve- 
ry September.  Such  a mattrass  as  mine,  any 
woman  can  make,  with  a little  help  from  her 
husband.  I made  mine.  One  can  be  bought 
lor  six  or  eight  dollars.  I hear  that  at  the  Ex- 
change Hotel,  and  all  the  most  fashionable 
houses,  they  sleep  only  upon  mattrasses. 

Now,  about  comforters.  There  are  many  Vir- 


ginia people,  quite  well  off  in  the  wuiid,  wUo 
won’t  buy  blankets,  through  “ economy,”  as 
they  call  it.  There  are  others  who  can’t  allord 
to  buy  them  ; some,  through  real  poverty,  and 
some  because  they  can’t  spare  the  money  fiom 
their  grog-shop  allowance  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple cover  their  beus  with  quilts.  I v.  ould  al- 
most as  lieve  have  a sheet  of  iron  spread  over 
me,  as  one  of  these  quilts — it  is  so  cola  and  hea- 
vy. There’s  a philosophy  about  this,  as  there 
is  about  ripe  bread.  (Quitting  the  bats  oi  cot- 
ton in  the  quilts,  with  such  close  rows  of  stitch- 
es, makes  it  solid  and  compact,  so  that  it  con- 
ducts away  the  heat  of  the  body.  For  things 
close-grained,  or  compact,  are  conductors  ol  heat 
— while  things  that  are  spongy,  or  open,  like 
locks  of  w'ool  or  cotton,  are  TioTi-ronductors  of 
heat.  Now,  I can  tell  these  frugal  people  how 
they  may  have  coverlets  for  their  beds,  a great 
deal  warmer,  and  cheaper  too,  than  bed-quilts. 

Take  three  pounds  of  cotton,  carded  in  bats, 
lay  them  smoothly  and  regularly  over  a sheet 
of  cotton  or  cheap  calico  ; spread  over  them  an- 
other sheet,  and  stitch  the  two  sheets  together  by 
long,  easy  stitches,  in  rows  at  least  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart.  The  stitching  is  only  to  keep  the 
bats  in  place.  Bind  the  edges  with  any  thing 
you  plea.se.  You  will  find  such  a comforter 
warmer  than  three  blankets.  And  five  pounds 
of  cotton,  carded  into  light,  loose  bats,  will  make 
it  too  wai  m to  sleep  under,  except  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

Albclothing  warms  us,  not  by  any  warmth  of 
its  own,  but  by  confining  to  our  bodies  the  heat 
that  comes  out  of  them.  The  bats  being  so 
loose  and  spongy,  make  the  comforter  a non- 
conductor ol  heat.  So  it  confines  the  heat  to  our 
bodies,  and  keeps  them  warm.  No  blankets 
have  been  on  our  beds  for  ten  years,  and  nobo- 
dy sleep-  cold  in  our  house. 

Mince-pies,  it  is  thought,  can’t  be  made  tooth- 
some without  wine  or  brandy  in  them.  It  is  not 
so.  No  pies  of  mine  have  had  a drop  of  any  in- 
toxicating liquor  for  three  years,  yet  the  best 
judges  have  said,  and  behind  my  back,  loo,  that 
my  mince-pies  were  equal  to  any  they  had  ever 
ta.sted.  Besides,  Mr.  Printer,  I have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing,  that  in  these  three  years,  no  re- 
formed drunkard  has  ever  tasted  relapse  and  ru- 
in at  my  table,  though  several  have  eaten  of  my 
pies,  and  that  no  child  or  servant  of  ours  is  ever 
seen  coming  from  the  liquor-shop  with  a jug  or 
bottle— no  liquor  seller  can  say  “ the  Dump- 
lings are  customers”  of  his. 

This  is  my 

receipt  for  mince-pies  without  wine  or 

SPIRITS. 

Take  4 pounds  of  plums,  1 pound  of  currant, 
2 of  cherries,  3 of  beef  suet,  4 of  sugar,  a fresh 
beef’s  tongue,  | a pound  of  citron,  1 ounce  of 
mace,  J an  ounce  of  cloves,  1 nutmeg  the  juice 
of  2 lemons,  vinegar  to  your  taste.  Make 
mince-meat  of  these  materials,  and  put  it  by  for 
use.  When  you  make  pies,  add  syrup,  or  juice, 
or  stewed  apples,  to  make  the  mince-meat  li- 
quid, and  some  fresh  apples  chopped  fine. 

In  place  of  citron,  marmalade  or  preserves 
will  do.  Dorothy  Dumpling. 

Leuisa,  January,  1844. 

GREASE  SPOTS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Southwestern  Farmer, 
who  signs  “ J.j^.  W.”  gives  the  following  as  a 
good  recipe  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  clo- 
thing, &/C. : 

“ Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  entirely  free  from 
the  white,  (be  sure  not  to  sca((i  the  egg,)  and 
with  a soft  brush  apply  the  mixture,  and  rub  it 
on  the  spot  until  the  grease  appears  removed  or 
loose.  Wash  off  the  egg  with  moderately  warm 
water,  and  finally  rinse  off  the  whole  with  clean 
cold  water.  Should  not  all  the  grease  be  re- 
moved, which  may  arise  from  being  on  a long 
time,  or  not  sufficiently  washed,  dry  and  repeat 
the  operation.” 

The  writer  of  the  above,  says  that  a fine  Me- 
rino shawl,  which  had  been  badly  smeared  with 
tar  and  grease,  (gudgeon  grease,)  was  perfectly 
cleaned  by  this  process  in  a few  minutes. 
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THE  BACK  VOLUME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

An  Apology. — The  ^ame  cause  which  oper- 
ated to  delay  the  publication  of  our  last  nu 
her  beyond  its  proper  time,  has  operated  upon 
the  present.  Now  that  our  compositors  have 
all  recovered  from  the  Measles,  we  hope  to 
move  on  regularly,  and  to  issue  our  paper  on 
the  regular  day  of  publication. 

CORRESPONDENTS— OURSELVES. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  labors — in  our  efforts 
to  present  an  Agricultural  Journal  acceptable 
to  Southern  planters,  devoted,  as  it  should  be, 
to  that  system  of  agiiculture  best  adapted  to  our 
soil,  climate  and  productions — we  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  received  the  fostering  aid  of  the 
planters  generally,  in  the  form  of  contributions, 
in  which  new  theories  should  be  presented,  or 
old  ones  improved  upon.  In  this,  however,  if 
we  make  a few  honorable  exceptions,  we  have 
been  wholly  disappointed.  W hy  it  is,  w’e  know 
not — indeed,  we  confess  ourselves  incompetent 
to  render  a plausible  excuse  for  many  of  the 
warm  friends  of  the  work,  who  have  never  con- 
tributed a paragraph  or  a line  to  its  pages. 
Why  is  this  I Do  they  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
such  contributions  7 It  occurs  to  us  that  every 
reader  of  the  papei  must  be  struck  with  the  al- 
most entire  absence,  in  our  pages,  of  the  contri- 
butions of  practical  men.  We  feel,  and  feel 
sensibly,  this  defect;  and  we  know  that  our 
readers  must  also  feel  disappointed  from  the 
same  cause.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts  and  entreaties  to  our  numerous  friends, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  their  appa- 
rently positive  reluctance  to  communicate  what- 
ever they  deem  of  value  to  the  great  brotherhood 
of  planters. 

It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to 
renew  our  oft  repeated  and  urgent  requests  to 
the  friends  of  our  enterprise,  to  afford  us  some 
aid  in  this  respect.  We  are  peculiarly  situat- 
ed— being,  with  two  exceptions,  the  onlv  Agri- 
cultural organ  in  the  cotton  growing  regions: 
we  are  necessarily,  in  the  absence  of  original 
contributions,  compelled  to  extract  copiously 
from  other  journals,  and  not  unfrequently  mat- 
ter not  so  well  adapted  as  that  which  would, 
and  could  be  afforded  by  our  friends.  Besides 
this,  we  have  an  additional  claim  upon  their  in- 
tellectual efforts ; for  they  are  interested  to  an 
equal,  if  not  greater  degree  than  ourselves,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  most  approved  and 
enlightened  system  of  culture:  such  a system 


results  immediately  in  their  benefit,  and  but  in- 
directly for  ours.  It  is  therefore  due  to  them- 
selves, because  of  their  deep  intemst  in  the  sub- 
ject, that’  they  should  contribute  their  mite  to 
render  the  Cultivator  not  only  interesting,  but 
valuable  to  every  reader.  In  proportion  as  it 
is  fostered  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
our  own  planters,  in  the  same  ratio  will  it  in- 
crease the  interest  and  attract  the  attention  of 
discreet  farmers,  wherever  it  may  be  seen  and 
read.  And,  in  this  way,  it  will  be  based  upon 
a firm  and  immovable  foundation,  diffusing  its 
benefits  to  a whole  race  of  people,  by  introdu- 
cing to  them  the  results  of  practical  operations 
in  every  department  of  their  highly  important 
vocation. 

Does  any  man  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  ac- 
tual result  of  the  publication  of  such  a work,  in 
the  success  of  which  a whole  people  are  inter- 
ested? Certainly  not.  Then,  do  we  ask  too 
much  of  our  friends,  w'hen  we  ask  them  to  con- 
tribute their  several  mites  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country,  of  which  they  are  a citizen  7 
Indeed,  we  but  ask  you  to  enrich  yourselves,  to 
put  money  into  your  own  pockets.  For,  if  we 
can  but  succeed  in  exciting  sufficient  interest  on 
the  subject,  our  paper  will  be  well  stored  with 
matter  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  evet}^  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  And,  as  a consequence, 
while  one  is  enlightening  his  brethren  in  one 
branch,  he  will  be  receiving  equal  benefits  from 
the  suggestions  of  another  in  a different  branch. 
Let  us  then  hope  that,  for  the  future,  we  shall 
not  again  feel  compelled  to  recur  to  this  subject, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  friends  will  contri 
bute  liberally  to  our  own,  and  to  each  other’s 
wants. 


Remedy  for  Botts,  &c. — Our  excellent 
friend,  Gen. Grier,  of  Taliaferro  county,  has 
sent  us  the  annexed  recipes,  which  we  com- 
mend to  our  readers.  We  have  heretofore  giv- 
en that  for  Botts,  but  it  is  one  which  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  and  we  are  gratified  to  have 
this  additional  testimony  in  support  of  its  effi- 
cacy. 

Raytown,  Ga.,  April  2d,  1844. 

Cure  for  the  Grubs. — Make  a strong  de- 
coction of  sage  tea,  and  drench  in  the  usual 
way,  will  soon  expel  the  grubs.  Last  summer, 
I had  a mare  that  was  very  sick — she  was  up 
and  down,  rolling  and  tumbling;  and,  from  the 
symptoms,  I had  just  reasons  to  think  it  was 
the  grubs — and,  having  heard  that  sage  tea  was 
a good  remedy,  1 prepared  a tea,  and  drenched 
once,  and  in  aBhort  time  the  mare  was  relieved. 
She  did  not  lie  down,  and  roll  and  tumble  about, 
after  the  tea  was  given. 

Another  case. — A negro  wagoner,  on  his  way 
to  Augusta,  last  fall,  called  at  my  house  with  a 
sick  horse,  and  applied  to  me  to  do  something 
for  the  horse.  After  looking  at  the  horse,  and 
inquiring  of  the  boy  about  the  symptoms,  I was 
induced  to  believe  it  was  the  grubs,  and  direct- 
ed the  sage  tea  to  be  given,  and  the  horse  was 
quickly  relieved.  These  two  cases,  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  succeeded  so 


well  under  this  simple  mode  of  treatment,  chat 
it  has  induced  me  to  make  it  more  public. 

I have  just  conversed  with  a stage  contractor, 
who  recommends  sage  leaves  to  be  put  in  the 
troughs  occasionally,  as  a preventive  for  the 
grubs. 

To  KILL  Lice  on  Horses  and  Cattle. — 
Make  a strong  sassafras  tea,  or  red  pepper  tea, 
or  a mixture  of  both  is  preferable,  with  a reason- 
able portion  of  lard,  and  rub  or  wash  the  animal 
with  it  every  two  or  three  days.  It  will  kill  the 
lice  and  destroy  the  nits  as  last  as  they  hatch  ; 
and,  by  a few  washings,  the  animal  will  soon 
be  rid  of  the  lice  : it  is  a sure  and  safe  remedy. 

To  KILL  Lice  on  Hogs. — Cut  up  a few  pods 
of  red  pepper  in  small  pieces,  and  fry  them  in 
lard  until  they  change  their  color,  then  mix  it 
with  tar  and  a small  quantity  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  rub  or  smear  it  on  the  affected 
parts,  and  along  the  back  and  sides.  It  will 
effectually  drive  away  the  lice. 

Death  of  Willis  Gaylord. — The  Albany 
Argus  announces  the  death  of  W illis  Gaylord, 
Esq.,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  since  the  death  of  Judge  Buel,  se- 
nior editor  of  the  “ Cultivator.”  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Limerock  Farm,  on  the  27th  instant, 
alter  an  illness  of  only  thirty-three  hours.  He 
was  a most  estimable  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  agricultural  writers  in  the  United  States. 

VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter,  from  Thos. 
Affleck,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  is  so  pertinent 
on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  Agricultural  pa- 
pers, that  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  lay- 
ing it  before  our  readers,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  excite  among  some  of  them  a disposition 
to  make  trial  of  some  of  the  various  sugges- 
tions which  are  contained  in  our  columns,  and 
thereby  test  the  truth  of  the  value  of  Agricultu- 
ral papers. 

“ I perceive  that  you  do  me  the  honor  to  re- 
publish some  short  articles  of  mine.  Gladly 
would  I do  more  towards  exciting  in  my  broth- 
er planters  a desire  to  improve  in  their  calling, 
were  it  in  my  power;  but  I find  my  leisure  for 
writing  much  curtailed — and,  moreover,  doubt 
very  much  their  willingness  to  be  taught  by  as 
young  a planter  as  myself.  1 doubt,  loo,  my 
own  capability  of  teaching;  but,  when  1 pick 
up,  or  acquire,  by  experiment,  any  thing  that  I 
consider  to  be  an  improvement,  I am  anxious 
to  have  others  test  it,  and  to  save  them  the  labor 
and  time  which  I had  to  bestow  in  acquiring  it. 
And  this  is  the  great  advantage  of  Agricultural 
papers— that  they  form  a record  of  such  things, 
and  a cheap  and  ready  vehicle  for  disseminating 
information,  which  it  has  taken  perhaps  a life- 
time to  acquire.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  item 
which  may  be  before  hundreds  in  a very  short 
time,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper — a 
cure  for  a troublesome  disease  in  the  horse, 
swinneij  or  sioayncy — which,  otherwise,  they 
might  never  know.  Ihave  not  tried  the  remedy., 
but  I had  it  from  a practical  man.  who  assured 
me  that  he  had  himself  eflected  at  least  eight 
perfect  cures  by  it.  He  takes  a quantity  of 
common  red  earth-worms,  puts  them  over  the  fire 
in  a pan,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them 
from  sticking  to  the  pan  or  scorching,  and  al- 
low them  to  simmer  there  until  they  melt  into  an 
oil-liJee  substance,  which  is  bottled  up  tor  use. 
Rubbing  the  shoulder  with  this  oil  two  or  three 
times  a day,  for  a few  days,  will,  he  assures, 
me,  effect  a perfect  cure. 
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“ Here  is  another  simple  aflair  which,  had  I 
known  it  this  last  spring,  would  have  saved  me 
a world  of  lost  labor,  of  rail  timber.  The 
only  rail  timber  1 have,  on  one  plantation,  is 
blue  or  yellow  poplar,  (Liriodendron  Tulipefe- 
ra,)  enormously  large  trees,  which  I find  great 
difficulty  in  opening.  The  stoutest  hand,  with 
a wi^wZas  heavy  as  he  can  handle,  can  make  no 
impression  on  many  of  them — the  maul  boun- 
cing from  the  w'edge  or  glut,  without  entering  it 
an  hair’s  breadth.  A weight  or  power,  greater 
than  one  hand  can  manage  or  exert,  is  requisite 
to  overcome  the  resistance,  1 was  recently 
complaining,  to  an  old  gentleman,  of  the  diffi- 
culty ; and  how  much  I regretted  to  see  fine 
large  timber  trees  scattered  about,  which  I could 
not  use  ; and  which,  in  a growth  of  magnolia, 
holly,  mulberry,  &c.,  were  of  great  value  to  me. 
He  at  once  suggested  a remedy,  “ which  he  had 
always  practsied !”  He  takes  a hickory,  dog- 
wood, or  other  hard  wood  stick,  say  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  through — 
squares  one  end  of  it  for  sti  iking  with,  bores  an 
inch  and  a half,  or  two  inch  augur  hole,  entire- 
ly through,  within  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
of  each  end  ; through  these  runs  two  pieces  of  a 
stout  grape  vine,  so  that  the  stick  can  be  lifted 
by  four  hands,  and  swung  as  a hatiering-rarn. 
With  a very  few  blows  of  this  effective  manl  on 
the  glut,  the  largest  log  can  be  opened;  and, 
when  quartered,  can  be  readily  worked  up  into 
rails. 

“ Now  here  we  have  another  of  the  advanta- 
ges ol  Agricultural  papers.  I instance  myself 
again.  I felt  satisfied,  when  I first  settled  in 
the  South,  that  a ruinous  practice  was  pursued 
in  the  culture  of  Cotton,  and  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  making  a change.  I had  so  many 
old  planters  tell  me,  both  by  their  example  and 
their  precept,  that  the  only  way  to  make  Cotton 
w'as  to  plow  shallow,  and  put  Cotton  after  Cot- 
ton on  the  same  land  tor  twenty  years  in  suc- 
cession; that  manure  would  not  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  labor  necessary  to  apply  it ; and  that 
if  I wanted  the  Cotton,  I must  leave  plenty  of 
plants  in  the  ground — that  I almost  feared  to  at- 
tempt any  great  change,  and  would  have  gone 
on  experimenting  in  a small  way  for  some 
years,  had  1 not  seen  those  excellent  and  able 
letters  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  in  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator. These  at  once  determined  me  to  give 
greater  distance  to  my  Cotton,  and  last  year  I 
reaped  the  reward.  Of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  manure,  deep  plowing,  surface  culture  and 
a rotation  of  crops,  in  Cotton  growing,  as  in  eve- 
ry thing  else,  I needed  nothing  to  convince  me. 

“You  will  observe  that  I have  proposed  a 
sweep-stakes’  crop  ol  five  acres— five  dollars  en- 
try. Who  of  your  readers  will  join  us  1 It  is 
open  to  all.  Will  Dr.  Cloud  1 I should  be 
highly  gratified  by  his  doing  so.” 


From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

COB  MEAL. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I noticed  some  time 
since  an  article  in  yourpaper — editorial,  1 think 
— in  which  it  was  urged  upon  farmers  to  grind 
their  cobs,  as  the  meal  was  valuable  for  many 
urposes  on  the  farm — particularly  for  poultry, 
ogs  and  stock. 

On  the  strength  of  this  suggestion,  I “acted,” 
pnd  can  iiow  assure  you,  so  well  satisfied  am  I 
with  the  result,  that  my  cobs  will  never,  ashere- 
ofore,  be  “ uselessly  thrown  away''  As  I grind 
my  cobs  with  the  corn,  I cannot  speak  definitely 
as  to  the  value  of  corn  meal  when  used  in  its 
pure  and  unmixeej  state,  but  I am  satisfied  that 
here  is  a very  important  saving  attained  by 
economizing  cobs  in  the  manner  you  direct.  I 
have,  during  the  last  three  months,  fed  corn  and 
cobs  to  my  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  calves,  and 
as  I have  a large  stock  this  winter,  and  havci 
thus  far  fed  them  wholly  on  the  products  of  my 
farm,  the  saving  to  me,  from  this  simple  sug- 
gestion, has,  I assure  you,  been  of  no  small  val- 
ue as  regards  t)ie  purse. 

Yours,  Economist. 

Conundrum. — Why  are  many  modern  ladies 
like  the  lilies  of  the  field  I 


Strange  mode  of  curing  a Vicious  Horse. 
— I have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of 
the  habit  of  biting,  by  presenting  to  them,  while 
in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a leg  of  mu'ton  just  taken 
from  the  fire:  the  pain  which  a horse  feels  in 
biting  through  the  hot  meat,  causes  it,  after  a 
few  lessons,  to  abandon  the  vicious  habit. 

Burckhardt. 


Remedv  for  Lice  in  Cattle. — Fine  dry 
sand,  when  scattered  on  the  back,  neck  and 
sides  of  animals,  is  an  effectual  remedy  against 
these  vermin.  A friend  of  ours  observes  that 
he  collects  dry  sand  and  puts  it  in  a tub  or  box 
in  the  barn,  and  occasionally  applies  it  during 
the  winter,  by  sifting  or  strewing  it  over  the  bo- 
dy ol  the  creature,  with  complete  success  in  rid- 
ding it  of  its  troublesome  guest. 


HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

D^-stajrs  ! that  ope  your  eyes  with  man,  to  twinkle. 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth’s  creation. 

And  dew-dreps  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle. 

As  a libation — 

Ye  matin  worshippers!  who,  bending  lowly. 

Before  th’  uprisen  sun,  God’s  lidless  eye, 

Throw  fioni  your  chalices  aswee  and  holy 
Incense  on  high  1 

Ye  bright  Mosaics  1 tha:  with  storied  beauty. 

The  floor  of  Nature’s  temple  tesselate, 

What  num’rous  emblems  of  instructive  duty. 

Your  forms  create  1 

’Neath  clustered  bowers,  each  floral  bell  that  swinge  th 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth, 

A call  to  prayer  1 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  column. 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand  ; 

But  to  that  fane,  most  catholic  and  solemn. 

Which  God  hath  pUnn’d — 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply. 
Its  choir  the  wind  and  waves — its  organ  thunder. 

Its  dome  the  sky  1 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I wander. 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod. 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God — 

Y'our  voiceless  lips,  O flowers,  are  living  preachers. 
Each  cup  a pulpit,  every  leaf  a book. 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers. 

From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles  1 that  in  dewy  splendor, 

“ Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a crime,” 
Oh  ! may  1 deeply  learn,  and  ne’er  suireuder 
Your  lore  sublime  ! 

“ Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,”  the  lilies  cry,  “ in  robes  like  ours  ; 

How  vain  your  grandeur  ! ah!  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers !” 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures.  Heavenly  artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature’s  wide-spread  hall. 
What  a delighltul  lesson  thou  impartest, 

Of  love  to  all ! 

Not  useless,  are  ye,  flowers,  though  made  for  pleasure. 
Blooming  o’er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night ; 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight! 

Ephemeral  sages  1 what  instructors  hoary. 

For  such  a world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  1 
Each  fading  calyx  a memento  mori, 

Yet  fount  of  hope  1 

Posthumous  glories  1 angel-like  collection. 

Upraised  from  seed  to  bulb  interred  inearth. 

Ye  are  to  me  a type  of  resurrection. 

And  second  birth  ! 

Were  1, 0 God  1 in  churchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines. 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining. 
Priests,  serreons,  shrines  1 
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ASUPPLy  of  the  following  varie- 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

CULTURE  AND  PREPARATION  OF  INDIGO  FOR 
MARKET. 

On  this  subject,  Mr,  Editor,  I belie  v^e  no  com- 
munication to  the  public  has  been  made  through 
your  interesting  and  useful  paper.  The  Indigo 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
and  indeed  cme  species  of  it  is  indigenous  in  the 
Southern  States,  The  pigment  prepared  from 
this,  is  believed  to  be  of  a superior  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  the  foreign  plant.  For  do- 
mestic purposes,  it  has  been  always  used  by  the 
farmers  ol  the  country,  in  its  wild  and  unculti- 
vated state.  Under  the  Colonial  Government, 
Indigo  was  extensively  cultivated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  was  a source  of  wealth  to  the 
planters  on  the  Santee,  and  its  tributaries.  Its 
cultivation,  however,  was  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned alter  the  introduction  ol  Cotton ; and  lit- 
tle is  now  known  of  the  mode  of  culture,  and  its 
preparation  lor  market.  Cotton  has,  at  length, 
been  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  produc- 
tiveness ; and  the  foreign  demand  lor  it  affords 
to  the  cultivator  but  a small  remuneration  for 
the  labor  and  capital  employed. 

The  period,  therefore,  has  arrived,  when  we 
should  examine  into  our  resources,  and  follow 
up,  with  renewed  activity  and  zeal,  the  multi- 
plied channels,  through  which  our  industry  and 
enterprise  might  successfully  extend  their  pur- 
suits. Let  the  Planters  of  the  Sooth,  in  time, 
and  before  the  evil  day  arrives  when  the  pro- 
duction of  this  great  staple  shall  have  over- 
reached its  consumption  and  demand,  withdraw 
a portion  ol  their  active  capital  Irom  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  direct  it  to  other  objects.  Happily  for 
us.  many  objects  of  encouraging  pursuits  alrea- 
dy present  themselves.  The  manufacture  of 
Sugar  from  the  Cornstalk,  may  be  considered  as 
fully  realized.  The  rearing  of  stock  to  an  ex- 
tent adequate  to  the  home  demand,  has  been 
proved,  by  judicious  experiments,  to  be  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Southern  Farmer. 
The  fabrication  of  the  Cotton  into  domestic 
clothing,  by  the  aid  of  the  hand-spinning  ma- 
chine and  the  flying  shuttle,  may  be  profitably 
effected,  without  any  considerable  diversion  of 
labor  from  the  general  business  of  the  farm. 
Almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  ol 
its  luxuries,  are  attainable  by  means,  within  the 
reach  of  every  tiller  ol  the  soil,  through  his  own 
resources.  All  these  may  be  accomplished 
with  few  sacrifices,  and  at  a trifling  expendi- 
ture. Let  the  system,  then,  be  practically  car- 
ried out  by  all,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of 


our  surplus  Cotton  wanting  a foreign  market; 
and  less  ground  lor  apprehending  pecuniaiy 
embarrassments  and  distress,  under  casual  de- 
pression of  prices. 

The  Southern  Planter,  who  thus  husbands 
his  resources,  and  wisely  employs  all  the  means 
which  the  God  of  Nature  has  placed  within  his 
control,  is  truly  the  independent  sovereign  of  all 
he  surveys,  and  is  more  above  the  reach  of  con- 
tingencies than  the  monarch  upon  his  throne. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  call  the  attention 
of  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  Cotton  Planters,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Indigo  ; and,  through  your 
paper,  to  communicate  such  information  on  the 
subject,  as  I have  been  able  to  procure  from  the 
best  authorities.  I write  not  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. The  directions  for  preparing  the  pig- 
ment, I obtained,  many  years  ago,  from  an  old 
and  respectable  Planter  in  South  Carolina. 
The  manuscript  which  he  delivered  to  me,  was 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  been  extensivly 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
Indigo  lor  market,  before  the  Revolution.  It 
has  never  been  published ; and  may,  therefore, 
impart  inlormation  on  a process  little  known  by 
the  present  generation. 

The  pigment,  or  dyeing  substance  of  the  In- 
digo, is  obtained  Irom  the  leaves.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  plant.  The  Indigofera 
tinctona,  or  French  Indigo,  yields  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  is  cultivated  in  India;  but  the 
quality  is  inferior  to  the  Indigofera  argentea,  or 
wild  Indigo.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
its  pinnate  leaves,  the  smaller  ribs  expanding 
from  the  principal  rib  like  the  feathers  of  a 
quill,  similar  to  the  leaves  ol  the  pear,  and  of 
the  lime-tree,  and  by  a more  slender,  ligneous 
stem.  It  rises,  in  a rich  soil,  and  when  well 
cultivated,  to  the  height  of  six  fee  . 

The  seeds  are  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  climate  and  season  will  warrant.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  planting  commences  in  March, 
in  trenches  about  a foot  asunder  ; and  the  weed 
is  cut  down  in  May.  In  South  America,  six 
months  elapse  before  it  can  be  cut.  In  the  for- 
mer, generally  four  cuttings  are  obtained  of  the 
same  plant  in  the  course  of  a year;  but,  in  the 
latter,  never  more  than  two,  and  often  only  one. 
The  cutting  takes  place  when  the  plant  is  in 
blossom,  and  is  done  with  the  sickle.  Fresh 
plantings  of  the  seed  are  required  yearly. 

Commence  the  cutting  of  the  weed  in  the 
evening,  in  time  to  have  the  steeper  set  before  it 
is  dark.  The  plants  are  laid  in  strata,  and 
pressed  down  by  weights.  When  a sufficient 
quantity  of  them  are  laid,  pour  in  watei  to  the 
height  of  about  four  inches  above  them.  One 


inch  and  a half  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
bore  a hole  through  the  side  of  the  vat,  and  di- 
rectly oV’Cr  the  trough,  which  is  to  convey  the 
liquor  into  the  beater.  When  the  fermentation 
has  commenced,  the  liquor  will  rise  and  run 
over.  Let  it  remain  until  the  stream  has  ceas- 
ed, or  nearly  so.  This,  in  hot  weather,  will  be 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  after  the  water  has 
been  poured  upon  the  weed,  or  on  the  following 
morning.  Immediately  oS  into  the  beat- 
er, and  commence  the  agitation.  Continue  this 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  let  in  the 
lime-water,  until  you  have  plenty  of  grain,  but 
not  very  coarse.  The  agitation  must  be  car- 
ried on,  and  frequent  use  be  made  of  the  plate. 
As  soon  as  a change  in  the  color  is  perceived, 
from  a muddy  green  to  a purple  or  blue,  the 
beating  should  cease.  This  operation  usually 
requires  an  hour.  There  can  be  no  certain  rule 
as  to  the  quantity  of  lime-water  to  be  used,  or 
the  length  ol  time  for  continuing  the  agitation. 
If  the  Indigo  be  not  sufficiently  steped,  it  will 
require  more  lime-water,  and  longer  beating, 
and  vice  versa.  Having  obtained  the  fine  blue 
tint  you  wish,  stop  the  agitation,  and  pour  in  an 
additional  quantity  of  lime-water,  which  will 
cause  the  grains  to  collect  and  settle  in  a short 
time.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  add  so  much 
as  to  give  the  liquor  a yellow  or  red  tinge  : it 
should  be  of  a clear,  but  pale  green.  As  the 
sediment  subsides,  commence  drawing  off  the 
water  through  the  upper  plugs,  and  so  onto 
each  successively,  until  the  mud  alone  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  or  beater.  In  the  even- 
ing, this  should  be  removed  into  the  drainer, 
and  by  the  morning  following,  it  will  be  well 
drained  and  cracked ; which  it  should  be  before 
it  is  taken  out.  Having  first  pressed  out  the 
water  remaining  in  it,  work  up  the  mud ; give 
it  a second  pressure,  and  work  it  up  again  until 
it  becomes  stiff.  After  this,  submit  it  to  a third 
pressure,  for  cutting.  Should  your  Indigo  in- 
cline to  mould,  on  the  drying  boards,  as  it  is 
apt  to  do  in  rainy  or  damp  weather,  the  mould 
must  be  wiped  ofl’;  otherwise  it  may  turn  to  a 
grey  color.  Let  it  remain  upon  the  drying- 
boards  until  you  plainly  see  the  quality;  after- 
wards, it  may  be  put  up  in  small  barrels.  In 
continued  damp  weather,  during  the  manipu- 
lating and  drying  process,  put  the  greenish  In- 
digo in  the  sun,  and  turn  it  frequently.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  crack,  take  it  in. 

Good  Indigo  is  known  by  its  lightness,  or 
small  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  absence  of 
earthy  impurities ; by  the  mass  not  readily  part- 
ing with  its  coloring  matter,  when  tested  by 
drawing  a streak  with  it  over  a white  surface  • 
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but,  above  all,  by  the  purity  ol  the  color  itself. 
The  first  quality,  estimated  by  this  last  test,  is 
called,  in  commercial  language,  jive  blue;  the 
wtxi,  ordinary  blue ; ther\, fine  purple,  &c..  The 
most  inferior  is  known  SlS  ordinary  copper. 

The  Indigo  of  Java  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  importations  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are  chiefly  from  the  British  East  In- 
dies, Manilla,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  from 
Colombia. — (Comm.  Diet) 

McCulloch  states,  “ that  the  culture  of  Indi- 
go in  the  East  is  very  precarious,  not  only  as  re- 
spects the  growth  of  the  plant  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  drug,  which  the  same  amount  of  plant  will 
afibrd  even  in  the  same  season.”  The  favora- 
bleness of  our  climate  will  secure  the  cultiva- 
torSj  in  this  country,  from  such  losses.  This  is 
applicable  to  the  culture  of  Cotton  ; and  the  ad- 
%mntages  we  have  in  this,  will  place  us  beyond 
the  GoatingencieSj  in  respect  to  the  Indigo,  to 
which  the  Eastern  countries  are  subject,  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  climate. 

A Subscriber. 

Claihorvie,  Ala, 

For  the  Southern  Cultivate*. 

CURE  OF  SWINEY. 

Swiney  is  a disease,  by  which  many  of  our 
finest  road  horses  are  annually  retired  from  the 
saddle  or  harness,  and  turned  out  to  pasture  as 
almost  worthless,  or  sold  for  one-third  their  val- 
ue. We  have  seen  and  tried  a number  of  pre- 
scriptions for  the  relief  of  this  troublesome  af- 
fection of  the  shoulder,  such  as  ironing,  rubbing 
with  the  oil  of  earth  worms,  and  various  stimu- 
lating liniments,  the  introduction  of  seatons, 
lengthy  incisions  with  a deposif  gf  poke  root,  to 
produce  suppuration,  &c. ; many  of  which  are 
worthless,  and  others  both  cruel  and  injurious. 

Ths  disease  may  be  cured  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  the  horse  used  dally  if  necessary, 
though  it  is  best  to  give  him  rest  if  convenient. 
As  soon  as  you  discover  the  disease— which  will 
be  known  by  noticing  the  horse  while  standing 
alter  use,  and  it  may  be  seen  even  in  the  stall, 
he  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
opposite  limb,  and  put  forward  the  limb  of  the 
affected  side,  permitting  it  to  touch  the  ground 
but  lightly,  limps  when  hurried  down  hill,  the 
muscle  upon  the  shoulder  becomes  thin,  and  in 
many  instances  the  skin  contracted  and  tight, — 
put  a twist  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  introduce  the 
small  blade  of  a common  pocket  knife,  (thepoin*^ 
of  which  must  be  sharp,)  into  the  thinnest  part 
of  the  shoulder,  which  will  be  near  the  upper 
margin  of  the  shoulder  blade,  and  push  it  direct- 
ly in  until  you  reach  the  bone,  holding  the  knife 
as  you  would  a pen  when  waiting,  and  scratch 
up  the  membrane  that  covers  the  hope  for  a space 
the  size  of  a silver  dollar ; the  knife  may  then 
be  withdrawn,  and  alter  the  small  quantity  of 
blood  that  follows  is  wiped  aw'ay,  the  orifice 
will  not  be  seen.  The  knife  may  then  be  intro- 
duced in  one  or  two  places  below  the  first,  and 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  operation  isover. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  six  or  eight  days : we 
have  but  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  in 
many  cases  a single  operation  will  efiect  acure. 

A;ppling,  AjprU  lOth,  1844. 


LECTURE, 

On  the  Elements  of  Horticulture,  delivered  before  the 

Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Botanical  Society  of 

Jefferson  College,  Miss.,  at  Washington,  Wednesday, 

1st  November,  1843 — By  Thos.  Affleck. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I would  just  re- 
mark, before  entering  upon  my  subject,  that  this 
being  my  first  attempt  at  any  thing  like  a pub- 
lic lecture,  I would  crave  5mur  kind  indulgence. 

The  subject  1 have  chosen  is,  the  nature  and 
structure  of  plants,  applied  especially  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Horticulture.  It  is  a subject  em- 
bracing a wide  field ; and  one  on  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  you  much  that  is  really  new. 
But,  though  many  ot  my  hearers  are,  no  doubt, 
fully  as  conversant  with  the  subject  as  I am, 
and  are  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Decandblle,  Knight,  Bindley,  Teshemacher , 
and  others  to  whom  I shall  be  largely  indebted 
before  1 close,  1 shall  yet  be  able  to  lay  open  to 
many  of  those  present,  much  that  is  new  and  in- 
teresting in  the  wondrous  laws  and  operations 
of  vegetable  life.  And  I would  especially 
crave  the  attention  of  the  ladies,  as  I shall  here 
endeavor  to  answer  sundry  enquiries  made  of 
me  relative  to  this  subject;  and  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  culture  and  propagation  ot 
fiow'ers  and  shrubs.  1 must  beg  of  them,  how- 
ever, to  take  my  precept  rather  than  follow  my 
example — as  I fear  that  if  they  j udge  of  me  by 
the  condition  ot  my  garden,  they  will  not  place 
a very  high  value  on  my  advice.  However,  la- 
dies,, let  me  suggest,  that  though  the  tree  &ust 
be  j^ged  of  by  its  fruits,  it  must  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  produce  that  fruit  t But,  endugh 
of  preface, 

I have  brought  with  me  a few  specimens  of 
plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  that  I may  enlist  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
make  myself  more  easily  understood  than  I 
would  be  otherwise. 

Here,  then,  is  a plant  which  all  will  recog- 
nise, as  affording  the  principal,  nay,  only  staple 
of  this  region — the  cotton  plant.  Here  we  have 
roots,  stems  and  branches,  leaf-buds  and  leaves, 
flower-buds  and  flowers,  fruit,  or  seed-vessels 
and  seeds — for  the  perfection  of  which  last,  the 
seeds,  the  functions  of  all  the  other  parts  are  ex- 
ercised. 

Within  this  little  seed  is  contained  the  perfect 
plant— the  embryo,  or  small  particle  of  pollen — 
the  fertilizing  principle,  deposited  whilst  the 
flow'er  or  blossom  is  in  perfection,  upon  the  pis- 
til, by  means  of  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  cells 
or  seed-vessels,  where  it  is  vivified  and  becomes 
a perfect  seed.  Here  we  have  the  perfect  plant, 
whether  it  be  the  most  minute  grass  of  the  mead- 
ow, or  the  tallest  t?ee  in  the  forest.  This  is  the 
means  employed  by  nature  for  the  re-production 
of  plants.  But  though,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, each  seed  will.re-produce  its  own  spe- 
cies, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  re- 
produce the  particular  variety  by  which  it  is 
borne.  Yet,,  in  annual  and  biennial  plants,  no 
other  means  can  be  employed  to  propagate  va- 
rieties— hence  the  necessity  of  removing  from 
those  plants,  left  to  produce  seed,  all  others  of 
the  same  species,  or  even  genus,  which  w'ould 
be  likely  to  affect,  by  the  dissemination  of  their 
pollen,  the  variety  intended  to  be  perpetuated. 
Thus,  where  any  variety  of  cabbage  is  left  to  go 
to  seed,  no  other  sort  of  cabbage,  or  of  kail,  or 
even  of  turneps,  w'hich  also  belong  to  the  ^ras- 
sica  family,  should  be  permitted  to  show  flowers 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  garden,  unless  v’- 
ry  extensive.  So  of  cucumbers,  melons,  pump- 
kin.s,  squashes,  gourds,  &c.,  which  all,  more  or 
less,  affect  each  other.  W hen  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  this — where,  by  a careful  eradteation  of 
all  varieties  likely  to  affect  those  left  to  produce 
seed — by  preserving  none  but  the  most  genuine 
forms  of  a sort  for  seed-plants — and  by  compell- 
ing a plant,  by  transplantation,  to  expend  all  its 
accumulated  sap  fn  the  nourishment  of  its  seed, 
instead  of  in  the  superabqndant  production  of 
foliage,  a crop  of  seed  may  be  procured,  which 
will  produce  plants  possessing  in  a great  measure 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  parent  variety. — 
Thus,  by  a careful  selection,  for  a series  of 
years,  of  any  vegetable  which  possesses  pecu- 


liar form,  color  or  other  quality,  that  peculiar 
quality  becomes  as  it  were  fixed,  and  the  plant 
is  capable  of  producing  seed,  which  will  re- 
produce the  counterpart  of  the  parent  plant. 
Witness  the  difierent  sorts  of  cabbage  or  let- 
tuce, which  would  require  but  a very  slight  de- 
gree of  neglect,,  in  leaving  two  or  more  varieties 
to  bloom  near  each  other,  to  sport,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, to  such  extent,  that  no  particular  sort  would 
be  expected  from  the  seed  so  pioduced. 

Of  this  readiness,  in  cultivated  plants,  to  sport, 
or  produce  varieties  from  the  seed  sown,  gard- 
eners have  taken  advantage,  and  have  made  use 
of  it  to  produce  such  changes  as  they  desired. 
This  is  principally  effected  by  what  is  termed 
hybridising,  or  the  impregnation  of  one  variety 
by  the  pollen  of  another.  And  also  by  the  pe- 
culiar treatment  of  the  seed-producing  parent— 
because,  as  it  is  found  that  those  plants  which 
have  been  best  nourished,  produce  seeds  which 
preserve  the  individual  character  of  the  parent 
most  distinctly,  it  consequently  follows  that 
where  the  object  is  to  prod.uce varieties,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  lessen  the  supply  of  nourishment, 
by  shortening  the  roots,  and  replanting  ia  g poor- 
er soil.  This  and  other  means,  are  used  by 
gardeners  to  produce  not  only  new  and  improv- 
ed vegetables,  and  the  endless  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  but  alsonew  fruits.  The  celebrat- 
ed Belgian  Horticulturist,  the  late  Van  Mons, 
by  such  a system  as  that  I have  just  touched  up- 
on, gave  to  the  world,  during  his  life-time,  sev- 
eral hundred  varieties  of  pears,,  vhieh,  for  their 
excellence,  as  far  surpassed  the  generality  of 
those  previously  existing,  as  the  bellflower  ex- 
cels the  crab-apple.— (See  Note  A.) 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  directly  before  us 
• — the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant — here  we  have 
this  seed  giving  the  first  evidence  of  vitality, 
the  embryo  plant  within  has  burst  its  shell,  where 
it  lay  dormant  until  it  was  placed  in  fitting  cir- 
cumstances to  call  it  into  active  life.  These 
circumstances  are  a temperature  above  the 
freezing  point;  a moist  medium,  such  as  earth, 
darkness,  an'd  exposure  to  air.  When  so  pla- 
ced, the  seed  undergoes  certain  changes — one 
extremity'  of  the  young  plant,  as  we  see  here, 
ascending  for  the  purpose  of  finding  light,  and 
forming  leaves  and  branches,  through  which  to 
carry  on  those  chemical  changes,  necessary  to 
its  growth  and  existence  ; and  the  other  extrem- 
ity descending  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a con- 
stant supply  of  crude  nutrim,ent,  and  becoming 
perfect  roots. 

The  root  is  the  part  that  strikes  into  the  earth 
when  the  seed  begins  to  grow,  continuing  t ) 
lengthen,  for  the  double  purpose  of  fixing  the 
plant  in  the  soil  or  to  some  firm  support,  and  of 
absorbing  food  in  a fluid  or  gaseous  state. 
Roots  are  distinguished  from  the  stem  by  she 
absence  of  leaves  and  leaf-buds,  of  evaporating 
pores,  and  of  pith  in  most  plants.  Hence  such 
underground  bodies  as  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe, 
ihe  bulb  of  the  onion,  hyacinth,  &c.,  are  not 
roots.  Roots  do  not  absorb  food  by  their  sur- 
face ; it  is  chiefly  by  their  young  and  newly 
formed  extremities,  called  spangioles.  Hence 
the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  uninjured  is 
essential  to  the  successful  removal  of  a plant 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  preseiTe  the  smallest  fibres  of  the  roots 
uninjured,  iiistead  of  trimming  them  off,  as  is 
usually  practised. 

Whilst  touching  on  the  subject  of  transplanta- 
tion, I may  remark  that  it  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring much  more  care  than  is  usually  bestow- 
ed on  it.  The  most  trifling  plant,  worthy  of  re- 
moval, is  woithy  of  being  handled  with  care. 
If  a plant  be  removed  by  digging  it  up  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  but  a club  where  the  mass  of  roots 
should  be,  and  tramping  it  into  a hole  barely 
large  enough  to  receive  it,  leaving  it  unstaked 
to  be  shaken  about  by  every  wind  that  blows, 
what  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  that  it 
will  do  more  than  send  forth  a few  sickly  look- 
ing leaves,  to  wither  and  die  during  the  sum- 
mer 1 Whether  the  plant  be  large  or  small,  an 
evergreen  or  not,  remove  it  with  a large  ball  of 
earth.  If  it  be  a good  sized  tree,  there  is  the 
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greater  occasion  lor  care  in  its  removal.  Stake 
it  effectually,  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  about; 
if  it  is  loose,  the  roots  cannot  exercise  their  func- 
tions. 

The  preservation  of  the  spongioles,  or  root- 
lets, is  indispensable  to  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant.  Hence,  deey  plowing,  after  cotton 
and  corn  have  attained  growth  sufficient  to  send 
their  roots  out  into  the  lurrow  in  searchofnour- 
ishment,  is  decidedly  injurious.  Hence,  also, 
if,  when  a plant  shows  too  strong  an  inclination 
to  run  up  into  stalk  and  leaf^  a coulter  be  run 
close  to  the  plant,  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
checked,  and  fruit-buds  instead  of  leaf-buds 
formed. 

The  spongiole  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  a 
plant,  and  the  most  easily  injured  ; and,  as  it 
has  no  power  of  selecting  its  own  food,  but  will 
absorb  whatever  may  be  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  in  a sufficiently  fluid  state  to  be  taken  up 
by  it,  they  not  unfrequently,  being  developed  in 
a soil  of  an  unsuitable  nature,  absorb  matter 
that  proves  injurious  or  fatal  to  the  life  of  the 
plant.  This  may  explain  why  trees  suddenly 
become  unhealthy,  without  any  external  appa- 
rent cause.  The  removal  of  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  replacing  it  with  some  good  compost, 
will  most  commonly  eflect  a cure. 

Plants  have  the  power  of  replacing  spongi- 
oles, bylhe  formation  of  new  ones;  so  that, 
though  plants  are  seriously  injuredby  their  loss, 
they  may  yet  recover  from  the  injury.  But  this 
power  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  other  circum.stances.  If  the  air 
is  damp  enough  to  hinder  ev'aporationfrom  the 
leaves,  spongioles  will  have  time  to  form  anew ; 
but  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  loss  by  evapo- 
ration will  be  so  much  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  injured  roots,  that  the  w’hole  plant 
will  dry  up  before  the  new  spongioles  can  form, 
and  death  will  ensue. 

Here  we  have  a key  to  the  operations  of 
transplantation  and  propagation  by  cuttings, 
scions  and  buds.  Akhough,  as  I have  before 
remarked,  roots  are  destitute  of  leaf-buds,  and 
leaf-buds  being  essential  to  the  multiplication 
of  an  individual,  it  would  follow  that  roots  can 
never  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  multipli- 
cation— yet,  some  roots  have  the  power  of  gen- 
erating leaf-buds  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  the  quince,  &e.  The  cause  of  this  power, 
existing  in  some  species  and  not  in  others,  is 
unknown,  and  is  a power  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  Cuttings  set  out  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  in  the  spring,  will  take  root 
anvl  grow;  but  this,  like  the  exception  just  spo- 
ken of,  cannot  be  rejigd  on,  and  js  only  discov- 
ered by  accident.  The  grape,  aed  many  ether 
vines,  some  roses,  jesamjnes,  &c.,  have  this 
power,  and  may  be  propagated  in  that  way.  If 
attempted,  let  it  be  in  a sandy  or  porous  soil,  in 
which  bury  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  of 
some  length,  so  as  to  leave  but  a single  bud 
above  ground.  It  a little  grafting-wax  be  put 
on  both  ends,  it  will  render  the  experiment  more 
certain.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  formation 
of  roots  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity ; but 
the  faet  is  well  known  that  some  plants,  when 
being  propagated  by  cuttjngs,  prodiLse  roots  with 
much  more  facility,  and  in  a shorter  time,  than 
others.  During  the  summer,  after  the  young 
shoots  of  that  season  have  made  a growth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  is  the  most  favorable  time 
to  form  plants  from  cuttings.  The  proper  me- 
dium to  use,  is  two  parts  of  sharp  gapd  frqm  the 
creek,  and  one  part  of  good  earth,  or  leaf-mould. 
After  laying  a foundation  of  a few'  inches  of 
"gravel,  or  broken  bricks,  inside  of  a box  or 
frame,  form  a bed  of  the  mixture  of  sand  and 
earth,  say  to  the  depth  of  eight  ii)ches,  nail  a 
few  uprights  round  the  frame  or  bo?,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support  a mat  or  piece  of  old  carpet, 
to  keep  off  the  sun  and  aip  ft  is  better,  when  it 
can  be  done,  to  lay  a glazed  sash,  as  ip  forqaing 
a hot-bed,  over  the  bed ; which  again  can  be 
shqdpd  by  malting.  Where  the  eyp^fiment  is 
fit)  a smaii  s.cale,  or  the  cuftiqgs  rare,  a flower- 
pot and  tumbler  or  belf  of  glass  will  answer  ev- 
ery purpose.  The  cuttings,  as  1 before  remark- 


ed, are  formed  of  the  young  shoots  of  two  or 
three  inches  in  length — the  shorter  the  better — 
cutting  off  w'ith  them,  with  a square  cut,  half 
an  inch  or  so  of  old  wood ; tri  m off  all  the  leaves 
but  one  or  two,  and  insert  the  cutting  in  the 
bed,  leaving  only  a bud  or  two  exposed,  and 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other.  They 
must  now  be  kept  shaded,  and  in  a close,  warm, 
moist  atmosphere— darkness,  moisture,  (Irora 
frequent  watering,  the  sand  not  permitting  too 
much  water  to  remain,  as  it  drains  off,)  and  per- 
fect rest  being  necessary,  as  well  as  a downward 
circulation  of  the  sap,  which  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem — the  roots  not  being  able  to  exist  of  them- 
selves, without  the  leaves  to  create  the  action 
of  drawing  up  the  juices  the  roots  absorb — 
therefore,  as  a general  rule,  a cutting  without 
leaves  will  soon  perish.  In  three  or  lour  weeks, 
the  cuttings  -will  give  evidence  of  growing,  and 
may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  out  in 
nursery  rows,  and  shaded  and  watered  as  long 
as  necessary. 

There  are  other  methods  of  propagating,  as 
by  layers,  single  buds,  and  so  on,  but  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  this  subject 
— the  preceeding  hints  will,  I think,  suffice. 

To  return  to  the  roots  and  their  functions. 
After  the  juices  have  circulated  through  a 
plant,  and  performed  their  destined  offices,  what 
remains  unfit  for  its  further  nourishment  returns 
to  the  spongioles,  and  is  by  them  thrown  off; 
this  substance,  so  thrown  off,  is  unsuitable,  and 
even  poisonous  to  that  species  of  plants,  yet  is 
not  so  to  other  species;  it  may  even  be  suitable 
to  them.  Thus,  soil  may  be  rendered  impure, 
or,  as  we  inaccurately  say,  zoom  out,  for  one 
species,  which  will  not  be  impure  for  others. 
Here  we  have  the  true  theory  of  the  rotation  of 
crops,  which,  in  practice,  is  found  to  have  cre- 
ated an  entire  new  era  in  farming,  and  which 
we  would  do  well  to  apply  to  our  cotton  crop. 
It  also  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  young  apple 
trees,  for  instance,  cannot  thrive  when  planted 
on  the  site  ofaa  oid  orchard;  where,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  young  peach  trees  would  succeed  well. 
It  likewise  accounts  for  the  natural  rotation  of 
trees,  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  an- 
cient forests  of  this  part  of  the  globe — and  for 
the  necessity  of  repotting  plants  grown  in  green- 
houses every  one  or  two  years,  and  for  many 
other  circumstances  hitherto  unexplained.  The 
root  is  never  entirely  dormant  e.x:cept  when  fro- 
zen ; during  the  winter  it  is  slowly  collecting 
juices  lor  the  supply  of  the  spring;  where  the 
period  of  rest,  or  winter,  is  long  the  store  of 
juices  is  large,  and  vegetation  in  the  spring  is 
rapid  and  luxuriant.  This  accounts  for  the 
quick  growth  in  northern  climates,  v.'here  plants 
commence  their  growth  and  mature  their  fruit 
within  the  short  space  of  three  months. 

The  st»m  is  that  part  of  a plant  which  is  de- 
veloped above  ground,  and  which  we  here  see 
taking  an  upward  direction,  on  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  going  iorih  to  bear  leaves  and  leaf- 
buds,  flowers  and  fruit.  The  more  erect  a stem 
grows,  the  more  vigorou-s  it  is.  The  stem  is 
covered  by  bark,  having  pores  on  its  surface,  to 
stop  up  which  would  be  as  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  plant,  as  the  closing  of  the  pores 
of  our  skin  would  be  to  us,  Hepcs,  ail  thfek, 
paint-like  applications  to  the  bark  pf  trees  are 
injurious  if  allowed  to  remain  for  any  lengch  of 
tim^.  I^hitewashing  is  considered  particular- 
ly injurious,  as  well  as  in  wretched  bad  taste. 
It  is  of  great  advantage,  how'ever,  to  give  the 
stems  of  all  fruit  and  shade  trees  a good  scrub- 
bing once  or  twice  a year,  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  at  the  same  time  scraping  off  all  the 
rough  bark  or  mogs,  tijat  mjght  afford  harbor 
for  insects,  and  close  up  or  impede  the  pores  of 
the  bark.  The  stem  is  increased  in  diameter 
in  some  plants  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to 
the  outside  of  the  wood  & inside  of  the  bark;  these 
are  designated  as  exogenous,  fer  example  the  oak. 
Others  increase  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to 
their  inside,  as  the  cane,  and  are  called  endoge- 
nous, All  know  the  difference  betweep  heart- 


wood and  sap-zoood — how  much  more  durable  the 
one  is  than  the  other.  The  heart-zorod  w'as, 
when  young,  sop-wood,  (or  albzirnzizn.)  It  has 
undergone  a change  \\hich  has  rendered  it  sol- 
id, and  much  less  subject  to  decay — secretions 
conveyed  to  them  from  the  roots,  have  been  tue- 
pared  by  the  leaves,  and  returned  downwards 
through  the  bark,  and  from  the  bark  communi- 
cated to  the  central  part  of  the  stem.  To  give 
you  a full  account  ot  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  stem  and  bark,  with 
the  various  discoveries  in  the  circulation  of  sap, 
and  the  theories  advanced  to  explain  much  that 
yet  requires  explanation,  would  compel  me  to 
encroach  too  much  on  your  time,  and  moreov- 
er, is  not  altogether  necessary  to  my  purpose. 
Stems  have  the  power  of  propagating  an  indi- 
vidual only  by  means  of  their  leaf-buds — which 
are  rudiments  of  branches,  enclosed  within 
scales,  or  imperfectly  formed  leaves.  Leaf- 
buds  are  at  first  nourished  by  the  fluid  lying  in 
the  pith,  but  they  finally  establish  forthemselves 
a communication  with  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
woody  matter  which  they  send  downwards. 
Their  developement  or  growth  will,  of  course, 
bo  in  proportion  to  their  nourishment;  and  con- 
sequently when  it  is  wished  to  procure  a young 
shoot  of  unusual  vigor,  all  others  near  to  it  are 
rubbed  off,  so  as  to  accumulate,  for  that  one 
shoot,  all  the  food  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  consumed  by  several.  Czdtins  hack  to  a 
fezv  eyes,  as  it  is  termed  by  gardeners,  is  an  oper- 
ation in  pruning,  to  produce  the  same  eflect,  di- 
recting the  sap  as  it  ascends,  into  the  two  or 
three  buds  that  are  left  on  the  shoot,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  divided  amongst  the  w’hole. 
Many  of  our  finest  flowering  shrubs,  the  rose, 
crape  myrtle,  jessamine,  and  many  others,  are 
much  benefitted  by  a pruning  of  this  kind — but 
before  practising  it,  it  is  well  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  peculiar  growth  of  the  plant.  Many  roses, 
indeed  the  greatest  number  of  them,  produce 
their  buds  at  the  termination  of  the  young  shoots 
— others  again  upon  the  short  spuis  from  the 
old  wood,  and  both  should  be  pruned  according- 
ly. The  althea,  crape  myrtle,  and  others,  bear 
their  flowers  upon  the  young  shoots  of  that  sea- 
son’s growth,  which  should  therefore  be  nipped 
out,  M'here  they  are  loo  numerous,  before  they 
have  made  more  than  a few  inches’  growth. 
Those  that  are  left,  may  he  cut  back  to  a few 
e}’es,  in  the  fall,  by  which,  for  the  reason  I have 
just  given,  they  will  throw  out  stronger  shoots 
the  following  spring.  Plants  are  very  readily 
propagated  from  leaf-buds;  in  fact,  they  closely 
resenible  seeds— differing,  however,  in  the  leaf- 
bud  propagating  the  particular  individual  from 
which  it  is  taken,  whilst  the  seed  propagates 
only  the  species.  If  a cutting  with  a leaf-bud 
on  it,  be  placed  in  eircurastances  fitted  to  the  de!> 
velopemeni  of  the  latter,  it  w’ill  grow  and  be- 
come a new  plant;  certain  of  these  circumstan- 
ces I explained  when  treating  of  propagating 
by  cuttings — of  others  I will  treat  presently.  If 
this  happens  when  the  cutting  is  inserted  in  the 
earth,  the  new  plant  is  said  by  gardeners  to  be 
zzpozi  its  own  bottom.  But  if  it  happens  under 
other  circumstances — w’hen  the  cutting  is  an- 
plied  to  the  dissevered  end  of  another  individual, 
called  a slock,  the  woody  matter  which,  when 
inserted  ip  the  ground,  became  roots,  is  here  iiu- 
sipuated  into  th^e  tissue  or  fibre  of  the  stock,  to 
which  it  thus  attaches  itself,  and  Is  said  to  be 
grafted ; the  culling  being  called  asciozi.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  difference  betw'een  cuttings 
and  scions,  except  that  the  former  root  into  the 
earth,  and  the  lafter  intq  ifie  piar4t.  A piece  of 
the  stem— or  cutting  without  a leaf-bud  so  Ideat- 
ed will  die;  but  a leaf  bud  separated  from  the 
stem  will  become  a new  individual,  if  its  vital 
energy  is  sufficiently  powerful.  And  this, 
whether  it  13  pjanticd  in  eartli,  into  which  it 
roots,  like  a cutting — or  in  a new  individual,  a 
stock,  to  which  it  adheres  apd  grows  like  a sci- 
on. In  the  former  case  it  is  called  aw  eye,  in 
the  latter  a bud.  This  shows  to  you  the  prin- 
ciples of  budding  apd  of  grafting.  I came  pre- 
pared to  explain  both  of  these  processes  tp/the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  but  fear  that  ^ 5^l|ioul4 
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trespass  too  much  upon  your  time  and  patience- 
Shall  1 pass  it  over,  or  shall  I not  1 
[Here  Mr.  Afheck  introduced  specimens  of 
various  plants,  upon  which  he  illustrated  the  ex- 
periments to  which  he  alluded  in  his  address. 
We  also  had  sent  us  the  Western  Farmer  and 
Gardeners’  Almanac,  for  1842-,  with  the  request 
to  make  an  extract  irom  it,  on  budding,  grafting, 
&c.,  but  as  we  have  not  the  necessary  plates, 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  them  out. — Eds.] 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  leal-bud. 
Where  there  are  no  leaf-buds,  there  is  no  addi- 
tion made  to  the  wood  of  the  plant ; its  stem  and 
branches  will  not  increase  in  diameter — hence 
it  is  most  injurious  to  trim  up  the  stem  of  a 
young  tree,  a fruit  tree,  say — tor,  as  the  destruc- 
tion ot  the  leaf-buds  is  accompanied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  wood,  the  tree  cannot  thrive  as  it  would 
otherwise.  There  are,  in  addition  t®  the  regu- 
lar leaf-buds,  that  are  called  adventitious,  or 
those  produced  by  particular  circumstances. 
They  may  be  generated  by  sap  in  a state  of 
great  accumulation  and  activity,  produced  by 
abundance  of  nourishment — by  a healthy,  vigo- 
rous plant  being  cut  down,  and  so  on.  When 
this  excessive  vigor  is  produced  in  a plant,,  it  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  leaf,  in  preference 
to  blossom-buds.  This  would  lead  me  to  the 
subject  ol  pruning  again,  and  particularly  grape 
vines,  but  I must  pass  it  over  for  the  present. 
The  leaf-bud  and  the  flower-bud  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  in  the  earliest  stage  ot  their  organ- 
ization; but  soon  after,  the  change  takes  place. 
Excessive  vigor  is  favorable  to  the  production 
of  leaf-buds,  and  consequently  of  wood.  On 
the  contrary,  when  rapid  and  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion is  checked,  blossom-buds  and  consequently 
fruit  will  be  in  abundance ; thus,  fruit  is  .seldom 
borne  on  the  thick  vigorous  shoots  of  the  peach 
and  other  fruits,  but  generally  on  the  slenderand 
less  vigorous  ones.  If  an  unproductive  tree  is 
transplanted,  it  often  becomes  productive  from 
the  check  given. — {See  Note  B.) 

Leaves  are,  as  it  were,  the  lungs  of  the  plant. 
They  elaborate  the  sap  which  has  been  collect- 
ed by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  and  conveyed 
to  them,  the  leaves,  by  the  alburnum  or  sap- 
wood,  converting  it  into  the  secretions  peculiat 
to  the  species;  their  structure  enabling  them  to 
expose  the  sap,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  action  of 
tiie  atmosphere.  Scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  are  numerous  apertures  or  celfs,  called 
stomata,  which  have  the  power  of  opening  or 
closing  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 
And  as  it  is  by  their  means  that  the  preparation 
of  the  necessary  secretions  go  on, -and  being  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  plant,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  health  of  the  pla  it,  that 
they  be  not  choked  up  with  dust  or  dirt,  or  inju- 
red by  insects,  or  otherwise  destroyedor  remov- 
ed. The  cleaner  the  leaves  of  a plant  are  kept, 
and  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  a moderate 
degree  of  light  and  air,  the  more  the  plant  will 
flourish.  We  thus  find  the  leaf  to  be  a beauti- 
ful contrivance  for  exposing  a large  surface  of 
crude  sap  to  the  influence  of  the  external  air 
and  solar  light,  by  the  operation  of  which  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  dif- 
ferent substances  required  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  production  of  its  fruit  and  seed. 

The  flower  is  that  part  of  the  plant  destined 
to  form  and  perfect  the  seed.  It  has  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  the  calyx  or  outward  envelope,  and 
the  petals  forming  the  corolla.  In  this  specimen 
the  petals  are  colored,  and  give  beauty  to  the 
flower;  but  in  some  plants  the  reverse  is  the 
case — the  calyx  is  colored,  as  in  the  Fuschias. 
Here  are  the  stamens — here  the  pistil.  The 
stamens  bear  on  their  summits  an  organ,  called 
thea?if/i:r,  which  contains  a powder  called  poi- 
len.  When  the  anther  is  full  grown,  it  opens 
and  ejects  the  pollen,  either  dispersing  it  in  the 
air  from  the  elasticity  with  which  it  opens,  and 
by  which  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  pistil;  or 
at  once  depositing  it  there,  or  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  or  to  insects,  carry  it  to  its 
proper  destination.  The  pollen  consists  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  hollow  balls,  or  cases,  con- 
taining myriads  ot  particles  called  granules. 


which  are  the  fertilizing  principle  of  the  stam- 
ens. These  are  light,  and  being  only  liberated 
from  the  anther  during  very  dry  weather,  are 
scattered  by  the  wind  and  insects  to  a great  dis- 
tance. Hence  the  necessity,  of  which  I before 
spoke,  for  keeping  plants,  that  are  left  to  pro- 
duce seeds,  as  far  apart  as  possible  from  each 
other,  where  of  the  same  species.  In  double 
flowers,  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  petals ; 
or  the  petals  and  the  sepals,  or  leaves  forming 
the  calyx,  are  multiplied — hence,  few  double 
flowers  produce  many  or  perfect  seeds.  The 
pistils  have  at  their  base  small  cells  or  cavities 
— in  the  ripe  state  called  seed  sepals — in  which 
bodies  called  ovula  are  placed.  These  ovula 
are  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  and  are  vivified  by 
the  pollen  conveyed  to  them  through  the  pistil. 
In  wild  plants,  the  stigma  or  secreting  surface 
of  the  pistil,  is  usually  acted  upon  only  by  the 
pollen  of  the  stamens  which  belong  to  it'  In 
this  case,  the  seeds  thus  vivified,  will,  when 
sown,  produce  new  individuals  differing  very 
little  from  that  by  which  they  themselves  were 
produced.  Therefore,  wild  plants  multiply  fro  u 
generation  to  generation  without  change.  But 
gardeners  use  artificial  means  to  cause  devia- 
tions from  this  law ;.  they  take  the  pollen  of  one 
species,  and  with  it  impregnate  another  species, 
bv  which  they  seek  to  produce  seeds  that  will 
originate  an  individual  possessing  properties 
common  to  both  parents.  {See  Note  A.)  These 
are  called  hybrids,  and  were  at  one  time,  rea- 
soning from  analogy,  supposed  to  be  sterile ; 
but  experience  proves  that  hybrids  will  produce 
perfect  seeds.  These  seeds,  however,  are  of 
course  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  perpetuate  the 
particular  variety  that  produced  them ; this 
must  be  done  by  cuttings,  buds  and  grafts.  The’ 
fruit,  in  the  plant  before  us,  is  represented  by 
the  cotton  boll.  The  outer  rind  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  edible  flesh  of  the  apple,  the  pulp  of 
the  peach  and  so  on — being  a provision  of  na- 
ture for  the  protection  of  the  seed.  The  fruit, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  pistil  arrived  at  matu- 
rity. When  the  calyx  adheres  to  the  pistil,  and 
forms  a part  of  the  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
apple,  pomegranate,  &c.,  that  fruit  is  called  in- 
ferior. But  when  the  pistil  alone  ripens,  the 
calyx  not  adhering  to  it,  as  is  the  case  here,  and 
in  the  peach,  the  fruit  is  called  superior.  A 
superior  fruit  consisting  ot  only  one,  or  of  a ve- 
ry small  number  of  transformed  leaves,  it  has 
not,  like  the  branches,  the  power  of  communi- 
cating with  the  earth,  and  of  feeding  itself,  and 
eLborating  or  preparing  its  own  food,  but  must 
depend  upon  the  leaves  on  ^the  young  ■ shoots 
above  it— as  we  see  here,  and  in  the  peach  : 
but  inferior  fruit,  having  the  calyx  leaves  at  its 
termination,  has  a more  powerful  communica- 
tion with  the  branch,  is  enabled  to  attract  its 
own  secretions  or  food  more  readily,  and  does 
not  require  the  assistance  of  leaves  above  it. 
These  facts  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  pru- 
ning ; but,  as  the  remarks  1 before  made  on  this 
subject  will  apply  here,  I will  not  repeat  them. 

And  now,  having  followed  the  plant  through 
its  entire  course  ot  existence,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance from  the  seed,  until  the  seed  is  again 
produced,  1 will  come  to  a close — assuring  you 
that  I feel  grateful  for  the  attention  you  have 
given  me,  and  the  patience  with  which  all  have 
heard  me  through  a lecture  that  must  have  been 
somewhat  dry  to  many.  It  has  assisted  mein 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  quite  a task — 
my  first  public  lecture. 

Notes. — (A.)— Dr.  Lovelace,  of  Wilkinson 
county,  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
at  the  fair,  a specimen  of  cotton,  which  I pre- 
sume to  be  a hybrid,  that  certainly,  in  its  ex- 
treme fineness  and  length  of  staple,  and  in  its 
aroductiveness,  promises  to  reward  Dr.  L.  for 
lis  enterprise.  The  variety  seems  to  be  alrea- 
dy tolerably  well  established,  but  I have  no 
doubt  yet  sports  much;  and  will  require  some 
years  of  careful  cultivation  apart  from  any  oth- 
er variety,  and  selection  of  seed,  to  ensure  a dis- 
tinct variety.  Dr.  L.  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
society,  which  have  been  awarded  him.  He 


has  mine,  sincerely,  for  the  few  seeds  in  my  pos- 
session, which  1 shall  endeavor  to  increase. 

(B.) — Although  this  has  long  been  proven  an 
established  fact— that  the  curtailment  of  the 
roots,  or  by  some  other  means  giving  the  plant 
a check  in  its  growth,  will  cause  the  production 
of  fruit-buds  and  fruit,  it  has  but  recently  been 
included  by  gardeners  as  a part  of  their  regular 
practice.  The  Pear  is  well  known  to  be  long 
in  producing  its  fruit,  particularly  seedlings,  or 
grafts  upon  free  stocks,  or  tall-growing  stocks. 
By  laying  bare  the  roots  of  a tree,  which  con- 
tinues year  after  year,  to  grow  vigorously,  but 
produces  no  fruit,  and  pruning  away  the  largest 
lateral  roots,  it  will  be  thrown  into  bearing  al- 
most immediately— at  all  events,  after  the  lapse 
of  a season. 


From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  IL- 
LUSTRATED, 

OR  THE  STORY  OF  UNCLE  TIM  AND  HIS  SON. 

Mr.  Timothy  Treadmill,  was  about  the  tight- 
est man  that  ever  came  from  “down  east,”  but 
although  penurious  in  the  last  degree,  he  never 
became  very  rich.  He  was  a firm  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  “ following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors,”  and  practiced  it  to  an  iota. 
The  way  his  father  planted  corn,  he  planted  it; 
the  same  time  in  the  moon  that  his  father  sow- 
ed peas,  he  sowed  them.  The  last  pair  of  cart 
wheels  that  were  seen  wearing  a streak  tire, 
were  Uncle  Tim’s— and  the  last  of  the  old  wood- 
en plows  was  seen  mouldering  into  its  original 
elements  at  the  back  side  of  his  wood-house. 
In  short,  ‘ with  the  exception  of  adopting  some 
few  improvements  in  the  way  of  implements,  he 
was  precisely  as  good  a farmer  the  day  he  left 
his  father’s  roof,  as  he  was  forty  years  after- 
wards. 

That  there  was  any  better  way  of  farming 
than  that  practiced  by  his  father  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  good  people  down  in  old  Connecticut,  for 
so  long  a time,  nothing  short  of  actual  demon- 
stration could  make  him  believe.  The  idea  of 
improvement  in  farming,  seemed  to  be  as  ab- 
surd in  his  mind,  as  that  the  bees  should  set 
aoout  making  an  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  cells,  or  the  birds  in  building  their 
nests.  Book  farming  and  neve  notions  were  his 
utter  abomination.  What!  such  men  as  Judge 
Buel,  who  never  pretende  I to  be  a farmer  till  he 
was  forty  years  old,  undertake  to  teach  him  how 
to  raise  corn  and  potatoes,  who  had  been  a far- 
mer all  his  days,  and  his  father  before  him.  He 
taiic  a newspaper  Ka  lesim  ho .V  to  No — 

he  knew  better  than  to  pay  his  money  for  such 
foolery  as  that.  If  any  body  wanted  to  read  the 
big  stories  of  them  new  [angled  farmers  about 
Albany,  about  their  great  crops  and  their  new 
fashioned  kinds  of  cattle  and  hogs,  he  was  will- 
ing they  should:  but,  for  his  part,  he  believed 
he  could  farm  about  as  well  as  those  that  print- 
ed newspapers,  and  raised  spotted  hogs  to 
sell. 

His  farm  was  “ suitably  divided  into  mow- 
ing, pasturing,  tillage  and  wood-land.”  What 
was  in  pasture  when  he  bought  the  farm,  re- 
mained in  pasture  still,  and  what  was  “ mow- 
ing” at  that  time,  the  plowshare  had  never  dis- 
turbed, and  what  was  plowland  then,  remained 
still  the  same.  His  manure  always  laid  at  the 
barn  till  fall,  because  it  was  so  much  better  for 
corn  after  it  was  nicely  rotted  ; and  his  barn- 
yard was  so  situated  that  the  water  would  run 
from  it  in  all  directions — of  course  it  was  al- 
ways nice  and  dry.  Wiien  he  happened  to 
have  a little  manure  left  after  planting,  he  has 
been  known  to  put  a little  sprinkling  on  some 
spot  in  his  meadow,  where  he  thought  the  dai- 
sies and  June  grass  were  likely  to  run  out ; but 
as  long  as  the  daisies  flourished  well,  he  was 
not  alarmed,  for  he  said  the  farmers  down  in 
Conn.,  thought  they  made  about  the  best  hay  of 
any  thing.  In  hoeing,  he  was  not  over-anxious 
about  the  weeds,  for  he  said  they  kept  the 
ground  light  and  moist,  and  that  where  the 
quack  grass  was  thickest,  he  always  had  the 
best  corn.  But  as  Uncle  Tim  was  not  deeply 
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read  ia  natural  philosophy,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  com  and  quack  grass  both  would 
grow  most  luxuriantly  on  the  richest  spot  ol 
ground. 

But,  as  I said  before.  Uncle  Tim  never  grew 
very  rich;  for,  although  he  saved  everything, 
the  fact  was  he  had  not  muck  to  save.  His  cat- 
tle and  his  fields  being  lightly  fed,  fed  him  light- 
ly in  return.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  he  gave 
his  cattle,  beyond  what  was  barely  suffieient  to 
keep  skin  and  bone  together,  was  about  the 
same  as  thrown  away,  and  every  hundred  ol 
hay  he  could  save  to  sell  in  spring,  was  so 
much  clear  gain.  And,  as  for  laying  out  any 
expense  to  increase  his  quantity  of  manure,  it 
was  a thing  he  never  dreamed  of.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  starving  his  cattle  and  his  crops 
proved  to  be  a bad  business,  lor  there  seemed  to 
be  a fair  prospect  that  it  would  end  in  starving 
himself.  He  could  perceive  that  the  products 
of  his  farm  gradually  diminished  from  year  to 
year,  still  he  never  seemed  to  suspect  that  the 
cause  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  bad  man- 
agement. 

There  were,  however,  good  things  about  Un- 
cle Tim,  And,  although  errors  and  prejudices 
of  this  kind  seem  to  be,  in  a great  measure,  in- 
excusable, his  were  entitled  to  as  large  a share 
of  charity  as  those  of  most  other  men.  There 
was  one  thing  about  which  he  evinced  quite  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality.  He  had  a 
son  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  his  better  feel- 
ings induced  him  to  go  so  tar  as  to  say,  he 
thought  young  people  now-a-days  ought  to  have 
a better  education  than  they  had  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a young  man.  In  fact, 
he  aflbrded  his  son  a very  tolerable  opportunity 
for  acquiring  a good  common  education.  And 
finally,  young  Timothy  was  becoming  quite  a 
reading,  and  consequently,  intelligent  young 
man.  This,  however,  led  to  consequences  en- 
tirely unforeseen  by  the  father,  and  which,  for 
a while,  gave  him  a good  deal  of  uneasiness. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  more  intelligent  of 
their  neighbors,  the  young  man  had  occasional- 
ly met  with  agricultural  papers,  and  perused 
them  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted,  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  He  perceived  that  many 
of  his  father’s  notions  about  farmihg  were  erro- 
neous. The  evidences  that  great  and  important 
improvements  were  taking  place,  were,  to  his 
mind,  altogether  irresistible.  And,  although 
he  well  knew  that  his  father  would  oppose  any 
innovations,  he  began  occasionally  to  make 
known  the  result  of  his  reading  and  reflections 
on  the  subject,  by  proposing  some  little  chang- 
es in  their  mode  of  management,  and  finally  in- 
timated that  he  should  like  very  well  to  take 
the  Cultivator.  But  it  was  a desperate  case; 
for,  whatever  faith  Uncle  Tim  might  have  had 
in  more  distant  things,  it  was  clear  that  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  improvement,  he  had 
neither  faith  nor  works.  The  old  gentleman, 
while  he  lelt  disposed  to  gratify  his  son  in  all 
prudent  desires,  could  not  but  teel  vexed  to  find 
him  inclined  to  depart  so  far  from  what  he  con- 
sidered “the  good  old  paths.”  Things  went 
on,  however,  much  after  this  fashion,  for  con- 
siderable time.  Timothy  would  occasionally 
quote  Judge  Buel,  and  speak  of  the  increased 
profits  of  the  improved  methods  of  husbandry. 
But,  to  all  these  representations,  the  old  gentle- 
man had  always  a ready  answer.  All  this,  he 
said,  might  do  very  well  for  rich  men,  who  liv- 
ed near  a market,  where  all  the  productions  of 
the  farm  would  sell  for  ready  money,  and  plenty 
of  manure  could  be  had  near  by  and  for  little  or 
nolhing.  But,  for  small  farms,  situated  as  they 
were  away  back  in  the  country,  to  attempt  to 
take  these  big  men  for  a guide,  would  be  ruin- 
ous extravagance.  One  of  Timothy’s  sugges- 
tions, however,  rather  staggered  him. 

“ Well,  father,”  said  he,  one  day  as  they 
went  out  toward  the  barn  just  after  a shower, 
and  the  streams  of  water,  as  black  as  your  hat, 
were  running  out  of  the  yard — “ I think  there  is 
one  thing  we  small  farmers  in  the  country  might 
do  as  well  as  the  large  ones  that  live  near  the 
cities.  If  we  can’t  buy  manure,  we  might  take 


care  of  what  we  have.  You  see  that  if  our 
barn-yard  was  turned  bottom  up,  it  would  be 
just  in  the  shape  recommended  by  Judge  Buel, 
and  would  hold  all  this  liquid  manure  that  we 
see  running  off  it  to  the  road.” 

Somewhere  about  these  days,  it  came  into  the 
heart  of  Uncle  Tim,  to  visit  his  old  friends  and 
relations  down  in  the  land  of  wooden  nutmeg.s ; 
and,  as  his  son  had  nevei  seen  much  of  the 
worl !,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  enough  for 
him  to  go  along  too  : so,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  most  eco- 
nomical, on  the  whole,  to  go  with  their  own 
conveyance.  Old  gray,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
worked  hard  and  not  very  high  fed,  and  was 
a little  thinish,  but  Uncle  Tim  guessed  he’d  do 
to  go  well  enough — he  would  have  a good  rest 
and  good  keeping  down  there,  and  plenty  of 
time  to  recruit  after  he  come  back.  Well,  after 
preparing  their  box  of  provisions  and  their  bag 
of  oats,  they  set  off. 

But  Uncle  Tim  had  never  foundered  a horse 
in  all  his  life,  by  giving  him  too  many  oats,  and 
he  didn’t  mean  to  begin  then ; so  the  bag  was 
not  a very  big  one,  and  the  journey  was  some- 
what longer  than  they  calculated — old  gray  was 
a pretty  slow  horse  the  latter  part  of  the  journey, 
and  if  he  could  have  told  his  mind,  would  prob- 
ably have  said  he  was  very  glad  when  he  reach- 
ed the  end  of  it.  He  had  then  a week  or  two  to 
rest,  but  it  seemed  as  if  hard  times  had  got  to 
Connecticut  before  they  did,  for  the  granaries 
were  very  poorly  supplied  with  oats.  The 
time,  however,  soon  arrived  when  they  were  to 
set  their  faces  homeward  ; and  the  poor  old 
horse,  although  somewhat  rested,  was  not  very 
much  improved  in  his  capacity  to  perform  a 
journey.  Even  their  small  bag  was  but  scanti- 
ly filled,  and  to  buy  oats  on  the  road,  seemed  to 
Uncle  Tim  a very  improvident  way  of  travel- 
ling. So  they  jogged  on  with  such  speed  as 
the  circumstances  permitted  ; but  before  they 
were  within  fifty  miles  of  home,  old  gray  gave 
out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  haul  up.  The 
fact  was,  old  gray  was  a good  horse,  but  he  was 
used  up.  Although  he  had  been  a good  horse  a 
great  while,  it  was  not  old  age  that  prostrated 
him.  He  had  skin  and  bone  and  muscle,  and 
wind,  and  four  sound  legs.  The  machine  was 
in  order,  but  the  moving  power  had  been  with- 
held. The  poor  old  horse  was  as  useless  as  the 
steam  engine  without  the  steam. 

Well,  Uncle  Tim  and  his  son  were  in  a bad 
fix.  Their  passage  home  in  the  stage  would 
cost  considerable  money,  and  then  to  leave  old 
gray  there  to  recruit,  and  the  expense  of  sending 
for  him,  would  increase  the  sum  to  a pretty  im- 
portant amount — and  they  could  hardly  think  of 
selling  the  old  horse  for  the  small  sum  of  ten 
dollars,  which  was  the  most  they  could  get  of- 
fered for  him.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  old  gray  was  left  with  a farmer  near 
by  at  a moderate  expense,  and  the  father  and 
son  took  passage  home  in  the  stage.  It  so  hap- 
pened they  were  the  only  passengers,  so  they 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  and  occasionally,  as 
the  spirit  moved,  to  talk  a little. 

“Well,  father,”  said  the  young  man,  after  a 
pretty  considerable  long  silence,  “ I don’t  know 
as  you  think  as  I do,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
our  farm  and  old  gray  are  very  nearly  in  the 
same  situation.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  his  father,  “ what  there 
can  be  about  a farm  and  a horse,  that  can  make 
them  resemble  each  other  so  very  much.” 

Timothy  then  undertook  to  ex  plain. — “ There 
is,  said  he,  what  was  once  a good  farm,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  to  make  a good  farm  now. 
So  there  is  what  was  once  a good  horse,  and  a 
good  frame  to  make  a horse  of  now.  But  both 
have  been  so  overworked  and  poorly  ted,  that 
they  have  become  exhausted  and  are  of  but  lit- 
tle value.  The  farm,  you  know,  produces  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor  we  bestow  upon  it,  and  the  value  of  old 
gray  we  have  had  a pretty  good  opportunity  of 
testing.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  1 can  con- 
vince you  that  under  a different  course  of  man- 
agement, both  the  farm  and  the  horse  would 


have  much  more  than  repaid  the  extra  expense 
estowed  upon  them,  and  been  worth  at  this  day 
more  than  double  what  the}''  are.  I am  very 
certain  I can  as  respects  the  horse,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  to  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
farm.  Suppose,  then,  we  had  given  the  horse 
one  peck  of  oats  per  day,  for  the  last  two  months 
in  addition  to  what  he  has  had — would  not  that 
have  enabled  him  to  work  considerably  harder 
than  he  has  done,  and  kept  him  in  good  condi- 
tion! The  old  gentleman  could  not  but  admit 
that  he  thought  it  would.  Well  now,  said 
Timothy,  do  you  not  think  that  if  old  gray  was 
in  good  working  order,  he  would  sell  for  forty 
dollars'?  Yes,  and  more  too,  was  his  father’s 
prompt  reply.  Now,  said  the  young  man,  let 
us  calculate  the  cost  of  the  oats:  one  peck  a 
day  for  two  months,  would  be  nearly  sixteen 
bushels — that,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
would  amount  to  four  dollars:  and,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  I am  sure  you  will  be  willing 
to  admit  that  sixteen  bushels  of  oats,  disposed 
of  in  that  way,  wouldhave  beena  very  judicious 
expenditure,  as,  according  to  our  calculation,  it 
would  have  produced  a difference  of  thirty  dol- 
lars in  the  value  of  the  horse.” 

“ But,  said  his  father,  “old  gray  is  actually 
worth  more  than  ten  dollars,  as  it  will  not  cost 
thirty  dollars  to  recruit  him  up.” 

“ Perhaps  not,”  said  Timothy,  “but  whatev- 
er it  does  cost,  added  to  the  expense  of  our  get- 
ting home,  and  the  loss  of  the  work  of  the  old 
horse  after  that,  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
saved  by  the  four  dollars  worth  of  oats.  And 
now,”  said  he,  “ with  regard  to  the  farm,  you 
have  always  told  me  that  it  was  originally  rich 
and  produced  great  crops,  and  if  it  were  as  good 
now  as  it  was  then,  could  we  not  make  one 
hundred  dollars  more  easily  than  we  can  fifty 
now  '?” 

“ Yes,”  said  his  father,  “ 1 suppose  we 
could.” 

“ Well,  now,”  resumed  the  young  man,  “ the 
only  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  could  have 
been  kept  up  in  its  original  state  of  fertility  till 
this  day,  with  the  ordinary  available  means,  by 
a different  course  ol  management.  I think  that 
it  could — and  will  try  and  explain,  as  well  as  I 
can,  with  my  small  knowledgeofimproved  hus- 
bandry, what  course  of  management  would 
have  been  required  to  effect  so  desirable  a re- 
sult. The  first  great  object  would  have  been  to 
increase,  by  all  prudent  means,  the  quantity  of 
manure,  anl  either  to  use  it  in  a fresh  state,  or 
prevent  waste  by  washing  or  evaporation;  and 
one  means  of  accomplishing  this,  would  have 
been,  to  sell  no  hay,  unless  a corresponding 
amount  of  manure  could  have  been  purchased, 
but  to  keep  more  stock,  or  perhaps,  to  feed  what 
was  kept  better,  so  as  to  consume  all  the  fodder 
at  home.  The  next  change  would  have  been  to 
divide  the  farm  into  smaller  lots,  so  as  to  pursue 
what  is  called  a rotation  of  ciops;  that  is,  that 
the  whole  may  be  in  turn  manured  and  appro- 
priated to  the  different  kinds  of  crops:  other 
changes  would  have  been  to  cultivate  the  land 
better,  to  procure  more  and  better  implements, 
and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  an- 
imals of  all  kinds. 

“These  are  the  important  changes  required  by 
what  is  called  “ improved  husbandry.”  'There 
are,  of  course,  many  small  matters  belonging  to 
each  that  I have  not  mentioned. 

“And  now,  although  the  farm  is,  as  we  say, 
run  out,  a resort  to  tne  same  measures  will  raise 
it  to  the  desired  state  of  fertility;  but  the  im- 
provement must,  of  course,  be  very  gradual  un- 
less considerable  expense  is  laid  out  at  the  com- 
mencement, for  manure,  fencing,  &c.  I am 
aware  that  this  may  not  appear  so  plain  a case 
as  that  of  the  horse,  but  I am  not  able  to  see  how 
any  one  can,  upon  reflection,  avoid  coming  to 
the  concluSton  that  the  two  cases  are  precisely 
similar.  The  fact  is,  they  have  both  been  star- 
ved, and  for  all  useful  purposes,  in  their  present 
state,  are  of  very  little  value.  By  good  feed  and 
proper  management,  both  may  berestored.” 

Uncle  Tim  kept  cool  all  this  time,  but  it  was 
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evident,  from  the  way  he  used  up  the  cuds  of  to- 
bacco, that  he  felt  a'leetle  uncomfortable. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  think  that  I shall 
ever  become  much  of  a book-farmer  myself; 
but,  as  I am  getting  old,  and  as  1 expect  the  farm 
to  be  eventually  yours,  and  as  you  are  so  confi- 
dent that  these  new  ways  are  the  best,  lam 
willing  that  you  should  lake  the  management 
and  try,  and  satisfy  yourself  and  me  loo.  I will 
try  and  look  at  your  management  without  pre- 
judice, and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  should  we 
both  live  till  that  time,  if  I feel  satisfied  that  the 
new  way  is  the  better  way,  you  shall  have  a 
deed  at  that  lime.” 

We  will  only  add,  that  sometime  before  the 
three  years  expired.  Uncle  Tim’s  deed  was  made 
out,  “ signed  and  sealed;”  and  what  was  still  a 
greater  wonder,  he  had  become  a constant  read- 
er of  the  Cultivator,  and  said  he  really  did  think 
that  Judge  Buel  had  done  some  good  in  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  many  Uncle 
Tim’s  are  every  year  becoming  converted  from 
the  error  of  their  ways. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

Willis  Gaylord— Sir — I quote  here  your 
queries  propounded  to  me  in  your  very  friendly 
letter,  also  the  remarks  following  those  ques- 
tions, and  will  endeavor  to  give  you  what  I 
think  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  leaving  you  to 
use  either,  to  satisfy  yourself  or  others,  as  you 
may  wish.  You  say,  “it  is  an  error  in  me  to 
suppose  that  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  the 
United  Stales,  mistake  their  true  interests,  by 
devoting  their  attention  to  that  article  so  exclu- 
sively. Would  not  a more  mixed  husbandry, 
one  that  should  secure  to  the  planter,  from  his 
own  soil,  his  required  supplies  of  beef,  mutton, 
bacon  and  bread,  be  preferable  to  risking  all 
on  one  crop  1 I take  it  lor  granted,  there  is  no 
good  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  this 
might  not  be;  I suppose  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
growing  of  cattle,  sheep,  (and  fine  wooledones 
too,)  and  pigs,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  planter ; and  that  the  sysiem  of  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  articles  of  food  now  so 
common,  is  more  the  result  of  habit  than  of  ne- 
cessity.” 

It  gives  me  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  to  give 
you  an  answer  to  all  this  matter,  by  showing 
you  what  is  now  done  by  a great  many  far- 
mers, and  some  planters,  in  this  part  of  the  cot- 
ton region,  which  may  tend  to  stimulate  others 
to  equal  exertions,  and  will  show  many,  who 
live  north  of  us,  that  wea'e  not  dependent  for 
supplies  to  ournorthein  friends,  and  thereby  in- 
duce them  to  feel  more  like  we  were  brethren 
and  equals,  than  that  we  were  dependents.  The 
capabilities  of  our  soil  to  produce,  our  climate 
to  perfect,  and  the  energy  of  the  sons  of  a south- 
ern clime  to  effect  reasonable  objects  when  ne- 
cessary, are  misunderstood  by  many^  in  even 
this  country,  for  that  author^  of  the  eflect  of  cli- 
mate, is  a southerner,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  are  far  more  in  a northern 
country. 

All  experience  has  proved  in  every  country, 
where  yet  tried,  that  mixed  husbandry  is  pre- 
ferable to  a devotion  to  any  one  crop,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  is  true  in  the  cotton  region  ; we 
must  have  no  other  crop  to  interfere  in  the  gath- 
ering, that  requiring  all  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  farmer.  That  there  is  too  much  reliance  on 
the  cotton  plant,  the  practice  of  our  farmers  will 
be  a sufficient  proof,  and  that  much  other  busi- 
ness might  be  introduced  that  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  interest  of  the  cotton  grower,  we 
all  now  believe. 

We  can  assuredly  make  an  abundance  of 
beef,  mutton,  bacon,  bread  and  wool,  to  feed 
and  clothe  us  well;  we  can  also  rear  our  own 
horses  and  mules  ; and  I make  no  question  but 
what  we  could  add  sugar  and  molasses,  with 
silks  for  our  fair  dames,  would  they  but  take 
hp)d  in  a proper  spirit.  I makP  RPt  these  asser- 
tions without  absolute  proof,  and  enough  to  cat- 


isfy  any  jury  of  12  men  in  the  United  States. — 
My  five  nearest  neighbors  in  this  county,  hav- 
ing near  on  to  300  persons  in  the  aggregate, 
have  made  for  the  last  3 or  4 years  more  meat, 
corn  and  beef,  than  was  necessary  ; 1 might 
add  mutton  also,  although  the  quantity  consu- 
med is  small.  I can  better  say  of  mysell  than 
of  others  I I must  therefore  rely  more  on  this, 
trusting  a bare  exposition  of  facts  will  be  con- 
strued fairly. 

I can  make  an  average  crop  lor  any  consecu- 
tive 10  years,  (and  am  even  willing  that  the  last 
4 be  counted  in,  as  I have  been  here  myself  on- 
ly 4 years  since  1836,)  6 bales  of  cotton  weigh- 
ing 400  lbs.,  200  bushels  of  corn,  500  lbs.  of 
pork,  raise  5 lambs,  3 calves,  per  hand  that 
works  in  the  field,  with  1 colt  to  4 hands,  and  an 
abundance  of  oats,  rye,  millet  and  fodder,  pota- 
toes and  garden  vegetables,  to  feed  one  horse  to 
each  hand,  all  cattle  in  the  winter  daily,  and 
whites  and  blacks.  I have  been  much  engaged 
in  putting  the  farm  in  ship  shape  order,  and 
have  lost  much  time  from  the  mere  farm  work, 
but  I can  make  a better  showing  than  this,  and 
make  no  question  that  I will  ere  10  years  pass, 
make,  besides  my  crop  of  cotton,  (6  bales,)  pork 
and  hay  for  sale.  I can  even  now’  sell  off  year- 
ly some  half  dozen  beeves,  a few  milch  cows, 
30  or  40  mutton,  and  have  sold  on  an  average, 
$500  worth  for  3 years,  without  at  all  interfer- 
ing with  what  I say  can  be  made,  or  at  all  injur- 
ing in  number  or  quality  the  stock  that  I found 
here  on  my  return  in  1839.  I am  not  yet  fixed, 
for  you  well  know  how  long  it  requires  to  gel  a 
farm  properly  arranged : owing  to  this,  and  to 
a never  ending  range  for  hogs,  1 am  harrassed 
yearly  for  meat.  The  pigs  I had  castrated  and 
spayed  in  1840,  Jan.  and  April,  for  killing  Dec. 
1842,  numbered  93,  and  although  I had  an  abun- 
dance of  corn,  I did  not  kill  of  them  over  20  head ; 
the  others  I have  never  seen.  I must  raise  my 
meat  in  an  enclosure. 

Now,  sir,  if  one  man  can  do  this,  others  can, 
and  if  cotton  will  not  rise  over  8 cts.,  we  will  all 
do  it,  and  do  more,  for  we  can  and  will  make 
our  own  clothing. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  country  has  been, 
cotton  has  been  to  all  appearances,  a remuner- 
ating crop,  and  in  many  instances  only  in  ap- 
pearance; for  when  it  rises,  and  the  planter  sells 
a per  hand  crop  of  $300,  every  thing  is  hi.gh  in 
proportion,  and  by  purchasing  every  thing,  he 
is  really  but  little  belter  ofl'  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning.  My  own  opinion 
is,  and  I have  made  every  reasonable  effint  to 
give  it  publicity,  that  it  is  a duty  every  man 
owes  his  family,  his  country,  to  make  every 
thing  necessary  which  will  not  withdraw  his 
force  from  their  trade,  an  1 after  which,  as  much 
cotton  as  he  can — thus  making  sure  of  bread, 
meat  and  work  animals,  so  if  he  makes  only  4 
or  5 bales  per  hand,  those  few  bales  will  be  near- 
ly clear. 

I have  a portion  of  a mutton  now  in  my 
smoke  house  that  is  very  passable  meat,  though 
not  fat ; killed  off  a rye  patch,  which  was  sown 
on  the  corn  ground,  no  plow  being  used  at  all. 
This  season  being  more  unlavorable  for  sheep 
than  any  I have  ever  seen,  continued  rains,  not 
a head  of  sheep  has  been  housed  an  hour  ; and 
worse  on  my  sheep  than  on  natives,  being  part 
bred  Bake  well.  I killed  some  two  of  my  choice 
veals  this  fall,  no  extra  care  or  keep,  and  a beef 
near  4 years  old,  a spayed  heifer  raised  entirely 
in  the  woods,  with  a run  in  the  field  after  gath- 
ering corn;  she  weighed  426  lbs.,  and  gave  me 
46  lbs,  of  tallow;  she  was,  to  appearance,  no 
fatter  than  when  turned  in,  and  was  only  turned 
in  to  give  flavor  to  her  meat.  I have  got  over 
30  Ihs.  of  tallow  from  a beef  6 to  7 years  old, 
killed  out  of  the  woods.  I therefore  say  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  raising  either  beef  or  mutton. 
Pork  can  be  bought,  raised  in  this  county,  at  3 
cents— enough  to  prove  that  we  can  raise  pork. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  cap  rajse  pork 
cheaper  than  those  countries  where  porh  is  tfle 
staple  commodity.  And  here  are  my  reasons  ; 
a farmer  can  cultivate  10  acres  of  corn  land  per 
hand,  besides  enough  ip  cotton  to  ensure  him  4 


bales,  and  a large  crop  of  oats  and  sweet  pota- 
toes ; which,  with  the  aid  of  a peach  orchardj 
planting  his  corn  land  with  peas  and  pumpkins, 
he  can  rear  readily  double  the  quantity  of  hogs 
he  will  require;  he  then  can  take  time  to  han- 
dle these  4 bales  so  as  to  nett  him,  in  price,  over 
5 bales,  and  give  him  the  surplus  quantity  of 
pork  a clear  gain.  Thus,  in  reality,  making, 
by  his  staple  production,  a fair  crop;  which,  as 
a matter  of  course,  gives  him  the  pork  free  of 
cost.  Should  he  require  a crop  of  6 bales,  let 
him  plant  for  5 and  handle  well,  to  make  in 
price  and  saving  of  expense,  the  6th  bale. 

A neighbor  ol  mine  has  kil'ed  hogs  averaging 
300  lbs.,  this  winter  : they  were  raised  entirely 
in  the  woods,  as  our  stock  hogs  are  raised,  then 
turned  into  the  pea  field,  and  afterwards  com 
fed  fora  lew  weeks;  clearly  proving  the  good 
efllect  of  crosses  on  his  stock.  Four  years  ago, 
his  stock  did  nor  average  200  lbs.,  and  raised  as 
now,  but  the  range  far  better : he  has  ki'led  46 
that  will  over-go  275  lbs.,  some  going  to  320  lbs., 

18  months  to  2 years  old.  He  has  purchased  of 
me  boars  at  eifferent  times.  The  exact  weights 
I will  ascertain,  and  publish  in  the  S.  W.  Far- 
mer. 

We  do  not  raise  large  cattle  or  hc^s,  or  make 
large  yields  of  corn,  like  our  northern  brethren ; 
but  have  a fair  range,  and  with  land  not  worth 
over  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  we  can  afford  to  culti- 
vate irfore. 

I have  a friend  who,  in  South  Carolina  even, 
makes  what  is  considered  a fair  crop  there;  and 
though  he  works  something  over  100  hands,  yet 
makes  corn  to  sell  with  his  own  meat.  In  an 
address  delivered  in  South  Carolina,  by  the 
Hon.  Geo.  McDuffie,  he  states  he  makes  a fair 
crop,  raises  his  own  corn  and  meat,  and  even 
his  workhorses.  I think  this  staiementis  made 
in  his  address;  and  I think  it  entirely  feasible, 
for  every  county  in  a cotton  growing  State,  to 
do  tlie  same,  and  supply  its  county  seat  with 
bread  and  meat. 

Were  I to  devote  myself  entirely  to  a cotton 
farm,  not  attend  to  improving  stock  and  build- 
ings, I feel  perfectly  certain  that  I could  sell  as 
much  meat  as  1 would  use,  raise  enough  hor- 
ses to  fully  supply  the  w’ear  and  Sear,  and  yet 
sell  my  6 bales  of  cotton.  There  are  many  even  - 
here  who  would  doubt  it;  but,  sir,  1 am  a prac- 
tical farmer,  make  farming  my  only  business, 
and  I feel  that  inju.stice  is  done,  when  called 
theoretical,  because  J have  had  the  chance  of 
receiving  a first  rate  education,  and  read  more 
or  less  every  day  ol  my  life.  1 only  ask  for  the 
same  measure  to  be  meted  unto  me,  as  is  done 
to  other  men  \.  ho  reside  on  their  farms,  and  su- 
perintend themselves  all  the  minutiae  of  farm- 
ing. Yours,  &c., 

M.  W.  PntLiPS, 

Log  HaU,  Miss.,  Dec.  31,  1844. 


Wax  for  Grafting. — Melt  three  parts  of 
rosin,  two  ol  bees’  w’ax,  and  one  of  tallow,  to- 
gether; pour  this,  when  melted,  into  cold  wa- 
ter, a pound  at  a time.  Havi.  g rubbed  your 
hands  with  lard,  work  the  wax  in  them  till  it  is 
pliable,  and  when  the  water  is  forced  out  of  it, 
it  is  ready  for  use,  and  w’ill  remain  on  the  trees 
for  three  years.  Use  the  wax  sufficiently  warm 
to  spread  easy;  cover  the  top  of  the  stump 
about  the  thickness  of  a cent,  and  the  slit,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  somewhat  thinner. 

The  time  for  grading  de;  ends  much  upon  the 
season;  but  the  best  is  when  ‘hebudsfirst  begin 
to  open.  Scions  will  live  set  any  time  after  the 
sap  freely  circulates,  and  till  the  apples  are  as 
large  as  musket  balls. 


To  REMOVE  Stains. — Stains,  on  varnished 
articles,  which  are  caused  by  hot  water,  inay  be 
removed  by  rubbing  them  with  lamp  oil,  and 
then  ^ith  alcohol.  Ink  stains  can  be  taken  out 
of  mahogany,  by  one  tea-spoon  full  of  oil  ol  vit- 
triql  mixed  with  one  table-jpoon  lull  of  water, 
or  by  dxaljc  acid  and  water.  These  must  bp 
brushed  off  quickly,  and  then  washed  with 
milk, 
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THE  BACK  VOUIME. 

All  new  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  can 
obtain  the  first  volume,  neatly  bound  in  boards, 
at  one  dollar  the  volume. 

Culture  of  Broom  Corn.—  “A  Subscriber,” 
to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  his  valua- 
ble communication  upon  the  “ Culture  and pre- 
paralion  of  Indigo  for  Market  f in  this  number, 
in  a postscript  to  that  article,  asks; — “Why 
may  not  the  Broom-Corn  be  an  object  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  Southern  Agriculturists  1 
Of  this,,  there  are  several  varieties,  (spe- 
cies.) The  Sorghum  saccharatum,  is  culti- 
vated at  the  North,  not  only  as  an  article 
for  manufacture,  but  for  the  seed,  which 
is  said  to  be  a nutritious  food  for  stock,  when 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  meal  of  the  Indian 
Corn.  Its  comparative  weight  with  the  Maize, 
is  nearly  as  four  to  five.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
might  be  profitably  cultivated  at  the  South- 
Must  we  be  dependent  upon  our  Northern  breth- 
ren, for  so  simple  an  article  as  a Broom  1 We 
should  do  our  own  sweeping  upon  our  own 
terms  ^ and  without  paying  a stiver  for  a clean 
and  comfortable  floor.  Whilst  we  are  paying 
heavy  duties  to  protect  their  interests,  let  us  at- 
tend to  another  duty,  which  we  owe  to  ourselve- 
— ^to  protect  our  interests  by  industry  and  econo" 
my  ; and  we  shall  pay  them  less,  and  enjoy  the 
products  of  our  own  labor.” 

In  reply,  we  beg  leave  to  remark  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Broom- 
Corn  is  not  worthy  the  attention  of  Southern 
planters.  For,  in  addition  to  its  value  for  food, 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  from  the  stalks  af- 
fords to  a considerable  class  of  laborers  at  the 
North  and  East,  profitable  employment,  in  the 
production  of  an  article  of  necessary  consump- 
tion, and  of  which  the  South  is  a large  consu- 
iper.  We  have  often  been  astonished  at  this, 
but  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
culture  of  Cotton  and  Corn,  while  we  submit  to 
be  dependent  upon  other  sections  of  the  Union 
for  almost  every  thing  else  we  consume,  that 
we  seem  not  only  to  be  ignorant  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  independence,  but  wholly  indifierent  as 
to  the  means  to  attain  that  position.  It  is  true, 
there  is  no  manufactory  of  brooms  at  the  South, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowdedge;  and  it  is 
even  doubtful,  if  there  were  several,  whether 
our  planters  would  not  consider  it  “ too  small  a 
business"  to  cultivate  Broom-Corn  for  their  con- 
sumption. It  is,  however,  equally  true,  that 
while  we  are  large  consumers  of  the  article,  w-e 
are  entirely  dependent,  for  them,  upon  theNorth 
and  East— enjoying,  too,  a climate  and  soil 
equally  well  adapted  to  their  culture,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  for  manufacturing. 


FEEDING  STOCK. 

We  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  readers,  the  following  letter  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  The  lavish  use  of  provender  in 
Kentucky,  to  which  Mr.  Lewis  alludes,  and 
the  necessity  for  economy  in  the  feeeding  of 
stock  of  every  description,  applies  with  great 
truth  to  almost  all  our  planters,  who  are  all 
stock-raisers  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  They, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  of  Kentucky,  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Eastern  farmers,  as  well 
in  this  department  of  domestic  economy,  as  in 
all  the  others  to  which  Mr.  L.  refers. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Llangollen,  Ky.,  February  28,  1844. 

C.  T.  Botts,  Esa. : 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  return  you  my  sin- 
cere thanks,  lor  sending  to  me  two  numbers, 
(the  January  and  February,)  of  your  agricultu- 
ral periodical,  “ The  Southern  Planter.”  The 
people  are  more  benefited,  their  real  interests 
more  advanced,  their  rational  and  moral  powers 
more  healthfully  secured,  by  one  such  paper, 
than  by  all  the  political  and  polemical  slang- 
whanging  journals  that  ever  were  or  ever  will 
be  expectorated  on  them.  Agriculture  is  gradu- 
ally ceasing  to  be  a mere  empirical  practice. 
It  is  rightly  becoming  an  enlightened  art,  found- 
ed on  science,  and  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  the  treatment  of  land,  crops,  stock,  &c., 
will  be  founded  on  w'ell  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished principles,  deduced  from  facts.  In  feed- 
ing stock,  we  err  widely,  and  commit  great 
waste  of  food.  If  we  observe  the  horse,  cow 
and  sheep,  for  instance,  w'hen  permitted,  unre- 
strained, to  gather  their  own  food  in  spring  and 
summer,  we  may  learn  truths,  which  we  should 
apply  to  them  when  dependent  on  us  for  their 
supplies.  We  cannot  doubt  that  their  instincts 
direct  them  aright  as  to  quantity  and  quality; 
for  W'e  see  chat  they  grow  and  thrive  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  those  plants  w^hich  they  se- 
lect. The  green  leaves  and  seeds,  both  imma- 
ture and  ripe,  constitute  their  food.  In  these  the 
larger  portion  is  w'aier  ; yet  they  drink  and  also 
seek  salt-licks.  The  bodies  of  the  mammalia, 
including  man,  contain  seventj'-five  per  cent,  of 
w’ater  ; yet,  we  do  not  attempt  to  assimilate  their 
food  to  green  grass,  but  feed  them  on  dry  hay  or 
straw,  and  dry  seeds.  And  the  consequence  is, 
that  they  do  not  grow  or  fatten  so  well,  unless 
such  quantities  are  given  that  a great  portion 
passes  undigested;  irritating  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  often  causing  disease.  Besides,  these 
animals  will  not  eat  enough  dry  hay  or  straw  to 
give  the  proper  degree  of  distension  to  the  stom- 
ach for  digestion  and  assimilation,  without  the 
danger  of  producing  inflammation  or  other  in- 
jurious effects,  w’hen  expanded  in  the  .stomach 
by  heat  and  moisture.  This  should  be  done  at 
least  by  the  latter  before  it  is  eaten.  Much  of 
the  hard^  di-y  grain,  given  to  these  animals,  so 
different  in  its  condition  from  that  which  they 
gather  for  themselves,  is  neither  sufficiently 
masiicated  nor  moistened  on  entering  the  stom- 
ach, to  produce  its  normal  effect.  One  half  the 
usual  quantity,  properly  prepared,  wmuld  bene- 
fit them  more,  and  all  the  rest  would  be  saved. 
Just  so  much  nutritive  matter  as  is  contained  in 
the  quantity  of  good  rich  grass,  eaten  by  one  of 
these  animals  in  a day,  should  be  diffused  in  as 
much  finely  chopped  hay,  straw  or  fodder,  as 
the  animal  will  eat  in  the  same  time,  sufficient- 
ly moistened  some  hours  before  it  is  giv'en,  (the 
longer  the  better,  provided  that  it  does  not  fer- 
ment or  turn  sour.)  I do  not  confine  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  method  to  the  mere  mechani- 
cal effect  of  the  water  in  sofiening  and  distend- 
ing the  mass,  ffhe  most  important  effect,  I be- 
lieve, is  produced  on  the  elements  of  the  water 
itself;  one  of  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  flesh  and  fat,  (hydrogen.)  We 
know  that  cows  and  sheep  will  thrive  w'hen  fed 
on  turneps  and  straw,  yet  turneps  contain  92j 
per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  the  analysis  ot 
Mods.  Boussingault,  an  accurate  chemist ; and 


when  compared  with  Indian  corn,  138  parts  of 
the  latter  are  equivalent,  in  nutritive  matter,  so 
called,  to  1,335  of  turneps.  The  decomposition 
of  water,  and  the  appropriation  of  its  elements, 
by  the  organs  of  nutrition,  I believe,  to  be  great- 
ly facilitated  by  mixing  vegetable  matter  with 
it:  if  so,  W'e  grtf/i  one  of  the  important  constitu- 
ents of  flesh,  fat,  &c.,  from  the  water.  And  this 
is  certainly  cheaper  than  to  get  it  from  rich,  oily 
seeds,  the  proceeds  of  laborious  cultivation. 
This  is  not  a mere  conjecture  ot  my  own.  Count 
Rumford  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  so 
do  Drs.  Prout  and  Pereira.  (Treatise  on  Food 
and  Diet  by  Jonathan  Pereira,  edited  by  Chas. 
A.  Lee,  New  York,  1843,  p.  40.)  It  is  well 
knowm  that  gold  and  silver  fishes,  and  others 
also,  w'ill  grow  and  fatten  on  w'ater  alone.  It 
may  be  said  they  obtained  their  nourishment 
from  other  substanees  contained  in  the  water, 
and  not  from  the  w'ater  itself.  This  w'ould  not 
alter  the  case,  for  the  water  mingled  with  the 
food  of  stock  contains  also  these  other  substan- 
ces, while  haddock  has  in  its  composition  82 
per  cent,  of  water;  carp,  80.1 ; and  trout,  80.5 ; 
according  to  the  authority  of  Brande  and 
Schlossberger.  Now',  this  greater  quantity  of 
water  in  fishes  than  enters  imo  the  composition 
of  the  mammalia,  it  is  fair  to  attribute  to  the 
W'ater  itself,  on  which  they  seem  to  live. 

The  mill,  the  straw-cutter,  and  water  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  indispensable  auxiliaries  of 
those  who  would  feed  their  stock  in  the  best 
manner  and  most  economically.  We  have 
mills  here  which  grind  up  unshelled  ears  of 
corn.  A slight  alteration  in  the  common  corn 
grist  mills,  adapts  them  to  this  purpose,  without 
interfering  with  their  fine  meal  making  use. 
The  eye  of  the  upper  stone,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, is  enlarged  on  one  side,  and  a removable 
tube,  large  enough  to  admit  any  ear  of  com,  is 
thrust  into  this  side  enlargement.  Into  the  low- 
er stone,  beneath  the  end  of  the  tube,  two  knives 
are  fastened,  so  that  at  eveiy  revolution  of  the 
stone,  the  ear  of  corn  is  sw'ept  round  over  these 
knives,  which  slice  it  up,  and  then  grind  it  into 
meal.  It  is  a patent  affair,  answers  admirably, 
and  is  added  to  any  common  mill  for  fifteen 
dollars,  patent  included.  Mr.  Robert  Wickliffe, 
of  Lexington,  has  had  lately  a sort  of  mill  erect- 
ed, w'hich  grinds  up  oats  in  the  sheaf  or  corn  in 
the  shucks.  I have  not  examined  i',  but  am 
‘old  that  it  makes  excellent  chop,  ready  for 
moistening  or  feeding  dry. 

So  you  see,  sir,  that  even  in  this  Elk  Horn 
Paradise  of  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  corn,  we 
are  seeking  out  and  practising  more  economical 
methods  of  feeding  stock.  You  must  not  sup- 
pose, though,  that  these  methods  are  in  general 
use— far  from  it ; few  a.s  yet  have  adopted  them. 
After  the  adoption  of  these,  another  w'ill  follow 
for  cows  and  hogs.  The  cooking  of  their  food, 
in  which  there  is  certainly  great  gain.— But  owr 
onward  course  in  all  these  matters  is  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  w'ant  of  laborers,  and  the  conse- 
quent high  price  paidfor  every  kind  of  manipu- 
lation. 

Although  we  are  “c  match"  for  the  Yankees 
in  horse-swapping,  bartering,  and  stump-speech- 
es, (in  the  latter,  your  real  corn-cracker  can  beat 
the  world,)  yet  in  machinery,  farm  fixtures,  and 
the  economical  application  of  labor,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them.  The  cheapness  of 
grain,  and  the  want  of  a ready  market  for  it,  is 
one  cause  of  its  slovenly  and  lavish  use  in  Ken^ 
tucky.  John  Lewis, 


Okra — “Gumbo.” — T.  Affleck,  Esq.,  gives 
the  following  mode  of  preparing  this  vegetable.. 
“ A large  mess  of  okra  soup,  (called  gumbo,) 
should  be  served  on  every  plantation  at  least 
four  days  in  the  week,  w'hile  the  vegetable  is  in 
sea.son.  The  pods  are  gathered  while  tender 
enough  to  be  cut  b}'  the  thumb  nail  ; cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  with  tomatoes,  pepper,  &c.,  ad- 
ded to  the  rations  of  meat,  forms  a rich,  mucila- 
ginous soup.  It  is  planted  (in  Mississippi) 
about  the  first  of  March,  in  drills  four  feet  apart, 
every  two  or  three  feet,  if  the  ground  is  rich, 
which  it  should  be.” 
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From  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist. 

SMALL  FARMS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  larming 
of  America,  is  the  practice  of  attempting  to  cul- 
tivate more  land  than  can  be  well  lilled.  This 
system  may  be  properly  styled  surface  culture^ 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  impoverishing 
more  land  than  any  other  cause.  In  the  great 
South-West,  as  well  as  in  the  South-East,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  ol  acres  have  been  worn 
out,  and  abandoned  to  t'le  growth  of  broom  sedge, 
by  this  ill  directed  mode  of  procedure.  It  re- 
mains no  longer  doubtful,  that  a hundred  bush- 
els ol  com  can  be  grown  upon  the  single  acre 
of  ground,  and  with  little  more  labor  in  tillage 
than  is  required  for  cultivating  an  acre  that 
yields  but  twelve  or  filteen  bushels.  The  secret 
of  permanent  success  in  every  thing,  is  to  do 
all  well  that  is  attempted.  Five  acres,  well  pre- 
pared, and  well  cultivated,  will  produce  at  least 
as  much  as  twenty-five  acres  on  the  common 
exhausting  plan.  Thus  it  is  obvious,  this  state- 
ment being  admitted,  that  one-filth  of  the  land 
now  cultivated  might,  with  a different  system, 
produce  as  much  as  is  at  present  grown  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  evident,  on  the  supposition, 
that  agriculture  might  be  made  five  times  more 
profitable,  and  assuredly  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  the  protession  might  be  signally  augmented. 
Thorough  manuring,  deep  plowing,  good  seeds, 
timely  planting,  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  neat 
culture,  would  work  wonders  in  our  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  intellectual  enjoyment  and  real  moral  ol 
improved  husbandry,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  consequence  of  the  loveliness  of  a garden,  the 
abode  ol  the  just  in  the  next  world  is  denomina- 
ted paradise,  a garden,  or  a heaven,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  the  whole  farm  can  be  made  as 
interesting  as  a finely  cultivated  garden,  there 
is  something  truly  enchanting  in  the  farmer's 
protession.  A rich  and  well  tilled  field  affords 
the  most  lovely  scenes  ; but  a poor  field,  with  an 
indifferent  crop,  is  certainly  discouraging. — 
Time  will  be  when  this  subject  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated wdth  the  farming  world.  T.  F, 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  GEORGIA. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  & Tucker — About  the 
middle  ol  January,  1843,  1 moved  to  this  place, 
which  is  considered,  by  the  neighbors,  the  poor- 
est plantation  in  the  neighborhood,  it  having 
been  in  constant  cultivation  tor  upwards  ol  20 

f^ears,  without  rest  or  manure.  It  is  poor  pine 
and,  but  lies  almost  level,  and  is  easy  to  culti- 
•vate.  I very  soon  became  a subscriber  for 
your  valuable  Cultivator,  and  noticing  Dr 
Cloud’s  improved  plan  ol  raising  cotton,  I was 
induced  to  try  one  acre.  Not  having  the  proper 
kind  of  compost,  I used  for  broadcast  raw  stable 
manure,  and  in  each  hill  half  a gallon  of  such 
as  I could  gather  in  the  barn-yard,  and  treated 
it  throughout  after  the  Dr.’s  plan.  From  insects 
and  other  causes,  there  was  5G8  missing  hills  ; 
from  this  acre  I gathered  1,428  lbs.  seed  cotton. 
In  August,  we  had  a slight  drouth ; the  cotton 
turned  yellow,  and  cast  a great  many  ot  the 
balls  and  squares : this,  I think,  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  raw  stable  manure. 

I also  planted  six  acres  four  and  a half  feet 
by  three,  and  put  in  each  hill  half  a gallon  ot 
barn-yard  manure,  not  having  any  for  broadcast 
cultivation,  nearly  the  same  as  the  above  ; the 
yield  was  above  a thousand  pounds  per  acre. 
The  balance  of  my  cotton  was  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way  without  manure,  feet  by  13  in- 
ches. From  this  I gathered  515  lbs.  I think 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
land  previous  to  planting.  I am  fully  satisfied, 
if  1 had  used  the  proper  kind  of  compost,  instead 
of  the  unrofed  stable  manure,  and  a full  stand, 
1 would  have  had  3,000  lbs  in-tead  of  1.428.  1 
am  so  much  pleased  with  the  Dr.’s  plan,  that  I 
expect  hereafter  to  practice  it  as  far  as  my  abili- 
ty will  afford;  and  if  I could  obtain  some  of 
Dr.  Cloud’s  improved  cotton  seed,  I flatter  my- 
self that  in  a few  years  I would  be  able  to  as- 
tonish some  of  our  cotton  planters  that  adhere 


so  strenuously  to  the  old  system  of  kill,  cripple 
and  go  ahead.  J.  D.  H. 

Houston  County,  Ga.,  Jan.  tiQth,  1844. 


From  the  London  Punch. 

EXQUISITE  IRONY— POVERTY. 

As  poverty  is  the  lowest,  so  it  is  the  most  im- 
pudent of  the  whole  family  of  vices.  Pride  is 
a gentlemanly  failing,  and  sins  sw'eetly  and  res- 
pectably. It  smells  of  civet,  and  turning  its 
varnished  cheek  to  the  sun,  walks  abroad  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  Nay,  it  rides  in  a coach 
and  four:  and,  in  hours  of  penitential  castiga- 
tion, bolls  itself  in  a pew  of  best  uphols;ery,  and 
m a fit  of  humility,  lasting  at  least  a couple  of 
hours,  calls  itself  a miserable  sinner.  Hence, 
pride  at  its  worst  has  its  good  graces.  At  ail 
events,  it  never  offends  that  extraordinary  ab- 
straction, public  decency ; for  though  we  hear 
much  about  it,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  as 
difficult  to  discover  as  a city  police  man.  No, 
pride,  being  a vice  that  is  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
may  be  called  respectable.  Pride  keeps  a ba- 
rouche ! Drunkenness  may,  or  may  not,  be  res- 
pectable, according  to  ils  education.  When  we 
say  education,  we  mean  the  peculiar  bottle  it 
studies.  For  the  drunkenness  that  ponders  over 
champagne,  is  a very  diflferent  vice  to  the  drunk- 
enness that  takes  libations  from  pewter  quar- 
terns. Arrogance  is  also  a vice  that  may  have 
its  laudation.  It  rarely  conso''ts  with  beggars; 
but  is,  at  least  among  that  suspicious  class,  the 
re-^pectable.  Covetousness  and  avarice  are 
called  vices ; for  our  part,  we  have  ever 
thought  them  among  the  noblest  virtues.  And 
so,  indeed,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  do  nine  men 
out  of  ten  think  them.  And  this  is  w'hat  they 
do  ; they  give  them  hard  names,  and  then,  to 
make  amends  for  their  seeming  harshness,  take 
them  to  their  bosoms,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
foolish  mother,  w'hen  she  sees  her  baby  doing 
all  sorts  ol  household  misdem  anors,  cries,  “ you 
little  wretch,”  and  then  catches  the  child  in  her 
arms  and  covers  it  with  kisses.  There  are  a 
few  other  vices  that  may  all  of  them  be  turned 
into  passable  virtues,  if  lound  in  good  company. 
Lust,  cruelty,  selfi.shness,  each  and  all  ol  these 
may  have  a pretty  alias — another  thrilling,  mu- 
sical name  fur  the  long  ears  of  biped  thistle- 
eaters.  But  there  is  one  vice,  and  that  vice  is 
poverty,  which  all  men  declare  to  be  intamous, 
incorrigible,  incapable  of  amendment;  a leper, 
a w'retch,  a monster,  to  be  confined  in  cabins 
and  cellars,  or  sent,  like  a scapegoat,  into  the 
howling  wilderness. 


A Hint  to  Young  Married  Women. — 
Never  tell  your  own  affairs  to  any  old  gossiping 
houeewile.  Let  i.er  appear  ever  so  specious, 
so  sincere,  so  candid  ; be  sure  to  avoid  her,  and 
keep  your  own  counsel : for  the  only  reason  she 
has  for  prying  into  your  secrets,  for  insinuating 
herself  into  your  confidence,  is  to  learn  that 
some  error,  some  deformity  exists  in  3 our  fami- 
ly, on  which  she  may  least  with  secret  delight 
for  a luxurious  moment,  and  then  share  some  of 
the  choicest  bits  with  her  neighbors.  Treasure 
this  up,  and  act  upon  it,  and  it  will  save  you 
years  of  mortification,  if  not  of  heart-burning 
and  sorrow. 


Scours  in  Calves.— Lovett  Peters,  Esq.,  in 
a communication  in  ttie  N.  E.  Farmer,  says  he 
has  tried  most  of  the  remedies  recommended  for 
this  disease,  but  has  lound  the  following  to  suc- 
ceed better  than  any  ot  er.  “ It  is  a half  a pint 
of  cider,  and  as  much  blood,  taken  from  the 
calve’s  neck,  shook  well  together,  and  given  it 
with  a bottle.” 


Blind  Teeth. — John  Johnston,  of  Geneva, 
says  he  has  had  much  experience  with  blind 
teeth.  He  slates  that  when  they  come  out  in 
such  a way  that  the  grinders  of  the  under  jaw 
press  on  them,  the  eyes  are  always  injuriously 
aflfected.  The  blind  teeth  should  always  be  ta- 
ken out  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. 


Warts  on  Cow’s  Teats. — Cows  are  some- 
times troublesome  about  being  milked,  incon- 
sequence of  their  teats  being  sore  from  warts. 
The  Mass.  Ploughman  recommends  rubbing 
•the  teats  with  the  juice  ot  milk-w’eed,  and  also 
the  application  of  a poultice  made  of  grated 
carrot.  Both  may  be  good  ; at  any  rate  they 
will  do  no  hurt,  but  the  best  plan  to  obviate  this 
trouble  is,  to  cut  off" the  waits  witn  sharp  scis- 
sors, when  the  cows  are  dry.  Not  much  blood 
will  flow,  and  the  teats  will  heal  in  a lew  days. 

Editorial  Remark. — “How  seldom  it  hap- 
pens,” said  one  friend  to  another,  “ that  we  find 
editors  who  are  bred  to  the  business.”  “ Very,” 
replied  the  other,  “ and  have  you  not  remarked 
how  seldom  the  business  is  bread  to  the 
editors.” 
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TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following-  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SLED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  1 Fine 

“ V\  hite  Flat  do.  I for 
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“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 
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Au?.30  )8-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 
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which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Pronounced  before  the  Barbour  County  Agricultural 

Society,  and  the  Public,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 

Society,  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth-Dav  of 

Washington— by  John  L.  Hunter. 

Fellow  Citizens  : 

We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Barbour  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, on  the  very  spot  which,  but  a few  years  since, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Indian  savage.  The 
land  around  us,  a vast  wilderness — devoted  ex- 
clusively, save  a few  insignificant  corn-patches 
to  his  hunting  grounds — now  blooming  with  all 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  Civilization  and 
Agricultural  refinement. 

This  rich  and  beautiful  country,  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  agricultural  people,  is  going  on  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  and  to  carry  out  the  will  of  its 
Creator — who  makes  nothing  in  vain — merci- 
fully consulting,  in  all  his  arrangements,  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  useful  and 
honorable  employments,  Agriculture  stands  pre- 
eminent. Not  only  administering  to  the  wants, 
and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  the  basis  of  civil  society. 

“ Hominurn  generi  universe  cultura  agrorum 
saluta  wis.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  Earth  has  ever,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  world,  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  has  been  the  favorite 
pursuit  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men — and  the 
field  of  the  farmer  has  frequently  furnished  the 
field  of  battle  with  men  on  whom  their  country 
could,  with  safety,  rely  in  the  darkest  days  of 
distress  and  danger.  Need  I cite  you  to  the  far- 
mer of  Mount  Vernon,  who  lives  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  and  wants  no  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  his  fame,  his  epitaph  being 
inscribed  in  indelible  characters  on  the  heart  of 
every  American  patriot. 

Indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  Earth  is  most 
congenial  to  the  lofty  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
our  nature  ; is  well  calculated  to  restrain  and 
subdue  the  passions,  and  exhilerate  the  mind, 
and  promote  the  health,  virtue,  and  benevolence 
of  Man.  It  brings  him  in  closer  connexion 
with  his  Creator;  makes  him  feel  more  sensi- 
bly his  dependence  upon  him  who  gives  the  ear- 
ly and  the  latter  rain,  and  who,  by  his  kind  in- 
terposition, blesses  his  industry  with,  to  us,  mi- 
raculous results,*  and  fills  his  heart  with  fervent 
graiitude. 

When  man  was  made  most  pure,  and  God 
had  blessed  his  work,  a garden  was  the  resi- 
dence assigned  him — where,  but  lor  the  tempter, 
he  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  undefiled  in- 
nocence, and  uninterrupted  happiness. 

The  American  farmer  has  abundant  induce- 
ments to  stimulate  him  to  enterprise  and  im- 
provement. He  lives  in  a free  ana  liberal  gov- 
ernment, under  wise  and  wholesome  laws  of  his 
own  enactment — is  the  lord  of  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates— knows  no  master  but  his  own  will ; how 
important  that  will  should  be  enlightened  and 
diiected  by  the  rays  of  science  now  dawning  on 
the  world ; how  encouraging  to  make  those  im- 
provements for  his  own  comfort  and  independ- 
ence, and  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to 
succeed  him. 

And  the  farmer  in  our  own  section,  in  com- 
parison wiih  other  portions  of  our  com  mon  coun- 
try, possesses  no  unenviable  a situation ; blest, 
as  he  is,  with  a mild  and  genial  climate,  adapted 
t«  the  richest  staple  of  the  world,  with  a rich  and 


virgin  soil,  and  abundant  materials  round  him 
to  preserve  its  fertility. 

If  the  farmer  would  derive  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  the  greatest  profit  from  his  em- 
ployment, let  him  use  due  diligence  in  seeking 
the  advantages  of  science.  He  must  not  only 
be  a practical,  but  a scientific  farmer.  Not  that 
he  should  be  a philosopher  deeply  versed  in  the 
sciences,  but  that  he  sliouldbe  conversant  with 
those  principles  that  are  particularly  connected 
with  his  soil,  its  cultivation,  and  improvement. 

And  this  is  greatly  facilitated  and  advanced 
by  the  association  of  farmers,  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  together,  to  interchange 
sentiments,  compare  notes,  and  explain  experi- 
ments, which  will  have  the  happiest  effect  to 
elicit  investigation,  promote  an  useful  and  hon- 
orable emulation,  and  arouse  the  talent  and  en- 
ergy of  our  country. 

With  all  that  is  said,  says  an  English  wri- 
ter, on  the  advantages  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  Highland  Society,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  Royal  English  So- 
ciety, we  cordially  and  entirely  agree ; and  we 
here  repeat  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  Agricul- 
ture, as  a science,  is  destined  to  experience  a 
general  and  thorough  revival,  as  we  think  it  is, 
it  will  be  mainly  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  important  and  highly  respectable  an  in- 
stitution, as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — 
supported,  as  it  is,  by  a host  of  able  and  practi- 
cal writers,  aided  by  such  auxiliaries  as  the 
useful  institutions,  the  Provincial  Farmer’s 
Clubs— the  discussions  at  which  are,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  calculated  to  rouse 
and  keep  alive  a spirit  of  enquiry,  and  a thirst 
after  knowledge.  What  may  not  be  expect- 
ed 'I* 

And  allow  me  to  add,  it  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Alabama,  with  its  useful  auxilia- 
ries, the  County  Societies,  met  with  proper  en- 
couragement and  patronage  from  the  people  and 
their  Legislatures,  what  might  not  be  expected"? 
The  blessings  of  a high  and  improved  state  of 
cultivation,  and  a spirit  of  enquiry,  and  a thirst 
after  knowledge,  that  would  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country  and  lead  to  a developement 
of  her  resources:  for,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Alabama  is  not  only  a cotton  growing  country, 
but  abounds  in  mines  of  gold  and  quarries  of 
marble, t and  coal. 

Such  enquiry  and  investigation  might  lead  to 
a diversion  of  labor  from  cotton,  which  would 
diminish  the  amount  of  production  and  enhance 
the  price,  giving  profitable  employment  not  on- 
ly to  the  cotton  grower,  but  to  those  employed 
in  the  rich  mines  and  quarries  of  the  State. 

Alabama,  important  as  she  is  in  the  confeder- 
acy, should  not  be  devoid  of  an  honorable  pride 
and  emulation,  as  to  fall  and  remain  in  the  rear 
of  other  States,  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Improvement  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing— it  has  commenced  where  the  land  was 
most  valuable  and  crowded  with  population  ; 
where  necessity,  the  first  law  of  nature,  urged 
and  stimulated  its  inhabitants  to  improvement 
to  avoid  starvation,  or  an  humble  dependence 
upon  other  countries  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  In  Europe,  the  land  that  pro- 
duced but  a few  bushels,  is  now  made  to  quad- 
ruple its  former  productions.  The  soil  that 
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once  but  sparingly  sustained  a small  population, 
is  now  made  to  supply  bountilully  a greatly  in- 
creased population.  It  does  appear  the  older 
the  land  grows  the  greater  its  production.  And 
this  all  the  result  of  science,  skill,  and  good 
management;  says  an  agricultural  writer, 
“herein  consists  the  pre-eminent  superiority  of 
modern  agriculture,  that  under  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  continued  culture,  the  soil  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  its  fertility.”  In  the  old 
States,  the  planters  have  conae  to  the  conclusion, 
from  their  various  experiments  on  manures,  that 
it  is  easier  and  more  profitable  to  improve  a par- 
tially exhausted  soil,  than  to  clear  and  put  into 
cultivation  new  land;  and  lands  which,  buta 
lew  years  ago,  were  regarded  as  worn  out  and 
worthless,  are  now  estimated  at  q high  value. 

Long  continued  cultivation,  particularly  in 
Cotton,  will,  as  experience  teaches  us,  exhaust 
the  richest  and  best  soils.  To  preserve  its  fer- 
tility, ought  to  be  the  earnest  and  active  desire  of 
every  farmer  who  would  avoid  a sacrifice  of  his 
property,  with  all  expense,  inconvenience  and 
privations  of  emigration.  Happily  for  us,  we 
can  now  start  with  a soil  fresh  and  productive, 
which  will  require  less  labor  and  expense  to  im- 
prove it,  than  to  wait  until  it  is  exhausted  or 
worn  out ; and  we  are  blessed  with  abundant 
materials  easily  procured  for  that  purpose.  To 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  end,  the  farmer 
should  turn  his  attention  to  a rotation  of  crops, 
resting  and  manuring  his  fields.  Nature,  tired 
of  one  kind  of  growth,  shows  its  strength  and  vi- 
gor in  producing  another  kind.  The  soil  that 
bore  the  Oak  and  Hickory,  when  cleared  and 
cultivated,  and  then  suffered  to  remain  at  rest, 
grows  up  in  Pines — nature  teaching  man  a les- 
son for  his  improvement  in  the  rotation  of  his 
crops.  Too  long  a continuation  in  succession 
of  the  same  plants  upon  a soil,  is  said  to  poi.son 
it  as  far  as  that  plant  is  concerned,  by  its  final 
exudation,  as  well  as  its  drawing  f -om,  and  ex- 
hausting the  soil  of  those  grasses  that  the  plant 
most  particularly  feedsupon  orabsorbs — where- 
as the  soil  would  be  fresh  and  productive  for 
another  set  of  plants. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here,  to  observe  the 
propriety  of  an  alternate  growth  of  fibrous  and 
tap-rooted  plants — the  former  deriving  their  food 
from  the  surface,  and  the  latter  from  a greater 
depth.  To  the  former  class  belong  our  valua- 
ble Indian  Corn,  and  to  the  latter  our  Cotton 
plant.  Cotton  always  shows  the  benefit  of  a 
change  from  Corn,  and  Corn  succeeding  Cotton 
shows  a still  greater  benefit,  as  though  the  land 
had  been  previously  manured.  In  our  rich  bot- 
tom land  repeated  successions  of  a Corn  crop 
poisons  the  soil  with  the  insect  called  the  bill- 
bug,  which  saps  the  young  and  tender  corn 
plant,  and  renders  it  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible to  set  the  crop.  A change  to  cotton  is  de- 
structive of  this  insect,  and  restores  the  land  to 
its  valuable  property  of  again  making  an  abun- 
dant yield. 

To  rest  a partially  exhausted  soil,  protecting 
it  by  enclosure  from  the  grazing  of  animals  nev- 
er fails  to  produce  the  most  fertilizing  effects, 
most  particularly  in  the  culture  of  the  cotton 
plant.  Cotton,  from  our  constant  observation 
and  experience,  flourishes  best  upon  a rested 
soil.  It  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  planter,  to  divide  his  arable  orplanting 
land,  so  as  to  have  a portion  of  it  at  rest  and  alter- 
nating with  the  balance,  and  plowing  in  such  ve- 
getable matter,  as  has  been  accumulating  on 
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the  former  in  time  for  decomposition — lor,  if  not 
in  time,  the  crude  vegetable  matter  will  produce 
by  iermentation  a vacuum  and  heat  which  will 
give  disease  to  the  young  and  tender  cotton 
plant. 

Some  agricultural  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  upon  the  new  doctrine  of  the  radical  fecal 
exudation  of  plants,  would  explode  the  necessi- 
ty of  rest.  They  contend  that  with  a judicious 
rotation,  and  the  application  of  manure,  land 
wants  no  rest  Irom  cultivation,  and  will  not  tire 
or  exhaust.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
culture  ol  cotton  differs  materially  from  the 
grain*  or  corn  crop,  where  that  doctrine  is  pro- 
mulgated. ' 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  one  of  long  continu*- 
ance,  requiring  numerous  plowings  and  hoeings 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  constantly  exposing  new 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  grain  or  corn  crop  is  generally 
broad-cast,  and  requires  but  little  or  no  cultiva- 
tion, after  planting  it,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
I have  known  a sandy  soil,  notwithstanding  a 
rotation  from  cotton  to  corn,  become  too  porous 
for  cotton,  from  long  cultivation  so  as  to  admit 
the  sun,  and  excessive  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
the  cotton  plant,  and  rest  for  consolidation  and 
a closer  adhesion  ot  the  particles  ol  the  soil  was 
considered  the  only  remedy.  It  may  be  said  a 
loose,  sandy  soil,  wasnot  adapted  to.  the  culture 
ol  cotton,  but  our  experience  teaches  us  that  a 
rich,  sandy  soil,  is  perhaps  the  mosl  suitable 
land  lor  that  culture. 

In  resting  land  much  exhausted,,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  assist  it  in  getting  early  a vegetable 
coat,  not  only  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,,  but  also 
to  add  to  its  vegetable  and  gaseous  accumula- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  the  Pea  plant  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended.  First,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  country,  and  grows 
upon  land  too  poor  to  produce  any  other  plant 
to  advantage.  Second,  it  does  not  exhaust  but 
enriches  the  soil  j it  has  small  roots  and  large 
leaves,  drawing  more  lood  from  the  atmosphere 
than  the  soil,  and  affords  a covering  Irom  the 
sun.  Third,  it  may  be  sown  upon  th.fi  land 
when  the  planter  lays  by  his  crop,  an  interval 
between  that  and  harvest  time and  as  it  is  of 
rapid  growth,  it  has  time  to  mature. 

Qn  the  subject  of  mai'ures,  allow  me  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  advantages  of  mark  You 
truly  reside  in  a marl  district.  It  is  in  this  sec- 
tion abundant  on  the  rivers,  creeks  and  branch- 
es, and  irom  its  ingredients,  when  it  is  compos- 
ed in  due  proportions  oi  lime,  clay,  animal,  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  marine  substances,  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  is  a rich  manure  as  the 
production  of  the  good  marl  soil  demonstrates. 
But  some  marl  has  an  excess  of  lime  or  silex, 
and  will  not  make  a good  manure,  without  ma- 
king a compost  to  supply  its  defects.  Neither 
silex  nor  lime  improve  of  itself,,  or  conjointly  a 
soil  farther  than  the  silex,  to.  make  it  more  open 
and  less  retentive  oi  moisture,  and  the  lime  to 
act  more  as  an  absorbent  and  a stimulant  to 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Upon  a worn  out 
and  exhausted  soil,  which  is  the  escape  in  the 
way  of  gas  of  its  vegetable  matter,  lime  would 
form  a most  important  ingredient,  united  with 
vegetable  matter  in  a compost. 

The  cotton  planter  has  a great  abundance  of 
cotton  seed,  which,  from  its  oily  nature,  can  be 
converted  into  the  richest  manure. 

The  cotton  seed,  if  suffered  to  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  rains,  looses  by  evap- 
oration of  its  gases  more  than  half  of  its  value  ; 
if  sheltered,  would  hold  its  germinating  power, 
and  would  not  only  be  troublesome  to  the  grow- 
ing crop,  but  loose  much  of  its  strength  and  val- 
uable qualities.  To  prevent  these  effects,  it 
readily  occurs  to  the  mind  of  an,  observant  far- 
mer, that  it  should  be  covered  with  a thick  coat 
ot  lime  or  marl,  or  with  a vegetable  mould  or 
earth,  obtained  from  the  branches,  ponds  or  low 
grounds,  most  accessible  and  convenient,  which 
will  not  only  protect  it  from  evaporation,  but 
make  important  additions  to  it. 

Professor  Liebeg,  speaking  of  volatile  parti- 
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cics  of  manure,  in  relation  to  stable  manure, 
says  what  will  with  equal  propriety  apply  to  the 
subject  under  consideration : 

“ The  ammonia  emitted  from  stables  is  al- 
ways a combination  with  carbonic  acid,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  cannot 
be  brought  together  at  common  temperatures 
without  mutual  decomposition.  The  ammonia 
enters  into  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  lime ; forming 
compounds  which  are  not  volatile,  and  conse- 
quently destitute  of  all  smell.  Now  if  we  strew 
the  floors  of  our  stables  from  time  to  time  with 
lime,  they  will  loose  all  their  offensive  smell, 
and  none  of  the  ammonia  which  is  formed  can 
be  lost,  but  will  be  retained  in  a condition  ser- 
viceable as  manure.”^ 

“ The  manure,”  says  a writer,  “^produced  by 
the  farmer’s  own  stock,  naturally  the  most  valu- 
able, is  yet  the  most  mismanaged  of  all  the  fer- 
tilizers to  which  he  has  access.  This  bad  man- 
agement has  been  not  alone  chargeable  to  mod- 
ern cultivators^  for,  from  the  earliest  period, 
when  man  began  to  cultivate  the  earth,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  manure  of  his  cattle  has  been 
generally  wasted,  often  neglected,  and  common- 
ly mismanaged.”  Cato,  the  Roman,  in  his  ag- 
ricultural writings,  gives  admonitions  to  his 
brother  farmers  on  this  subject — he  says,  “ stu- 
dy to  have  a large  dung  hill,  keep  your  com- 
post carefully,” — meaning,  I presume,  that  it 
should  be  protected  from  waste  and  evaporation, 
by  the  enclosure  and  covering. 

The  atmosphere  abounds  with  the  finest  and 
richest  manuring  particles  provided  by  a kind 
Providence  in  a gaseous  state  for  the  use  of 
plants,  which  descend  upon  the  earth  in  the  way 
of  dew  and  rain.  “ Several  chemists  have  prov- 
ed the  existence  ot  saline  matters  and  organic 
substances  in  the  air.  The  falling  rain  carries 
down  with  it  salts  of  ammonia,  ot  lime,  and  a 
flocky  organic  matter  floating  in  the  air.”  Some 
plants  absorb  largely  their  f(X)d  from  the  atmos- 
phere, some  from  air  and  water,  others  almost 
exclusively  from  the  earth,  whilst  all  plants  in 
general,  from  all  these  sources.  By  a wise 
economy  of  nature,  plants  absorb  most  freely 
those  gases  that  are  deleterious  and  destructive 
to  the  health  and  life  of  man,  and  emit  most  free- 
ly those  gases  that  promote  his  health  and  ener- 
gy. Carbonic  gas  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
is  said  to  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants; 
and  nitrogen  from  the  same  source  enters  into 
the  soil,  and  with  other  combinations  forms 
ammonia,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  which  is  so  volatile  as  easily  to  be 
drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  operation 
of  the  sun,  and  dispersed  by  the  air  and  wind. — 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  study  of  the  farmer, 
so  to  prepare  and  cultivate  his  grounds,  as  to 
preserve  its  attractive  and  retentive  power  for 
those  atmospheric  gases,  and  to  give  a healthy 
growth  and  action  to  the  plants,  to  attract  and 
absorb  them  also. 

And  this  can  be  effectually  done  by  frequent 
working. 

Some  agricultural  philosophers,  so  infatuated 
with  the  idea  ot  atmospheric  manure,  seem  to 
think  but  little  else  is  required,  to  preserve  the 
fertility  of  a well  constituted  soil,  than  to  keep  it 
in  a fit  state  to  receive,  absorb,  and  retain  what 
gaseous  matter  may  descend  upon  it.  Of  all 
plants  the  cotton  is  the  most  dependent  for  its 
growth  and  healthy  action,  as  well  as  for  the 
length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  its  wool,  on  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sea-island 
cotton  is  well  known  to  degenerate  as  you  leave 
the  sea-board,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  beyond 
that  region,  although  the  climate,  and  length  of 
season  may  be  favorable,  the  atmosphere  will 
not  admit  of  its  successful  cultivation,  and  a 
coarser  cotton  has  to  be  substituted,  commonly 
called  upland. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  prospec- 
tus in  a valuable  periodical  published  at  Au- 
gusta, for  the  sale  of  a patent  to  make  manure. 
The  ingenious  patentee,  Mr.  Bommer,  propo- 
ses to  furnish  the  secret  and  system  for  making 
manure  for  a garden,  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ; 
and  for  a larger  quantity  of  ground,  a propor- 


tionate increase  of  compensation.  1 presume 
the  secret  lies  in  the  u.se  and  application  of 
chemical  agents  to  facilitate  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  or  woody  matter,  and  thereby  con- 
vert raw  and  crude  matter  into  wholesome  and 
valuable  manure.  Matter  must,  after  all,  be 
the  basisof  all  manure,  and  he  that  will  not  pro- 
cure that  matter,  might  as  well  look  for  manum,, 
with  as  little  l ope  ot  prospect,  as  the  farmer  for 
a crop,  who  neither  sows  the  ground,  nor  be- 
stows eultivatfon  upon  it.  I would  not,  howev- 
er, be  understood  as  speaking  disparagingly  of 
any  process  by  chemical  combinations,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conversion  of  crude,  and  otherwise 
indigestible  substances,  into  a fit  and  suitable 
pabulum  for  plants.  For  instance,  sulphuric 
acid  sprinkled  on  calcareous  substances,,  would 
form  sulphate  of  lime,  a valuable  manure.  So 
might  be  found  other  chemical  agents  to  con- 
vert silicious  or  other  substances,  by  fermenta- 
tion into  manure  and  hasten  decomposition, 
which  would  tire  the  patience,  and  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  farmer,  to  wait  for  the 
slow  process  ol  unassisted  nature. 

In  just  referring  to  atmospheric  manure, 
brings  me  to  speak  of,  and  to  impress  on  you^^ 
the  advantages  of  fall  ploughing,  usually  de- 
nominated flushing  of  land,  before  immediately 
preparing  it  for  the  reception  oi  the  seed.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  struck  yourobservation,  as  it  has 
mine,  the  great  benefits  derived  from  it.  It  ren- 
ders the  land  more  easily  managed  during  the 
growing  crop,  and  it  pulverizes  clay  or  stiff  soil 
by  exposing  its  surface  to  the  action  of  the  frosty 
which,  in  many  seasons  during  the  crop,  could 
not  be  pulverized  so  as  to  admit  the  setting  of  a 
crop,  or  the  growing  of  the  young  and  tender 
plant. 

The  soil,  as  has  been  already  observed,  de- 
rives much  of  its  productive  property  from  the 
atmosphere.  Constantly  to  expose  new  surfa- 
ces to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  keep 
it  in  a soft  and  spongy  state,  is  to  give  it  more 
attractive  power  for  the  gaseous  matter  floating 
in  the  air,  and  more  absorbent  power  to  retain  it 
when  dropped  upon  it.  For  instance,  “ much 
greater  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  will  be  absorb- 
ed by  a given  surface  of  earth,  if  the  earth  is. 
frequently  stirred,  than  if  it  were  to  remain  with, 
a single  saturated  surface  and  with  a hard; 
and  imporous  surface,,  the  gases  would  alight 
upon  it  to  be  extracted  and  taken  up  by  the 
morning  sun ; whereas,  otherwise,  they  would 
be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  and  form  combi- 
nations to  enrich  it. 

Fall  ploughing  is  very  serviceable  in  aiding 
the  draining  of  clay  or  stiff  soils,  as  well  as  to 
render  sandy  or  silicious  soils  subject  to  drought, 
more  retentive  ot  moisture.  It  renders  the  land 
less  troubled  with  grass  and  noxious  weeds,  by 
more  effectually  burying  their  seeds  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  so  essen- 
tial to  their  power  of  germination.  It  also 
largely  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  insects. 
Insects  more  particularly,  that  infest  cotton  of 
late,  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  sickly  or 
filthy  condition  of  the  plant,  arising  from  the 
poverty  or  wetness  of  the  soil— its  exhaustion, 
for  that  particular  plant,  by  long  succession  of 
cropping,  or  by  negligent  management  during 
the  season,  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  upon  these  causes.  It  is  true,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  a particular  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  more  fruitful  in  generating 
insects,  but  experience  has  also  shown  and  pro- 
ven, that  a soil  worn  out  and  exhausted  or  bad- 
ly prepared,  and  negligently  cultivated,  is  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  much  more  subject 
to  be  infested  with  them. 

Upon  all  lands,  more  particularly  those  which 
have  been  at  rest  or  recently  cultivated  in  com, 
there  will  always  be  an  accumulation  of  grass 
and  weeds.  To  turn  them  under  by  fall  plough- 
ing, allows  time  for  their  decomposition;  which, 
if  neglected  until  for  immediate  preparation  for 
planting,  such  vegetable  matter  would  not  have 
time  to  rot,  and  in  its  crude  state  would  not  on- 
ly be  indigestible  to  plants,  but  poisonous  to 
them.  Hence,  the  awful  necessity  of  burning 
off  the  trash  to  prevent  disease,  more  particular- 
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ly  to  cotton.  I remember  noticing  the  great 
productiveness  ol  the  bottom  land  of  a neighbor- 
ing planter  on  our  river,  and  in  conversation 
with  his  intelligent  Overseer, recollect  his  at- 
tributing his  success  mainly  to  the  advantages 
of  good  tall  ploughing. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  some  of  the 
obstructions  to  the  improvement  of  our  lands. 
First — temporary  fencing  for  enclosing  our 
fields,  which  wastes  much  valuable  time  in  re- 
pairing them  and  making  them  over  ; the  ne- 
cessity for  which  so  often  occurs,  at  a time 
when  the  planter  should  be  collecting  and  pre- 
paring his  manure,  and  his  fields  for  planting. 
Second — planting  too  large  a cotton  crop  to  the 
hand.  One  acre  well  pr  pared,  and  skilfully 
and  diligently  managed,  will  produce  more  than 
two  acres  otherwise.  Besides,  it  will  be  more 
easily  picked,  the  picker  having  to  go  over  less 
ground,  as  the  bolls  will  grow  larger  and  thick- 
er. With  a moderate  proportion  ol  cotton  in 
cultivation,  in  a fair  season,  the  planter  can 
produce  as  much  cotton  as  he  can  conveniently 
and  comfortably  save  and  harvest,  and  he  will 
be  enabled  to  make  a larger  and  more  bountixul 
provision  crop,  to  the  comfort  of  his  .slaves  and 
slock:;  and  he  will  not  be  driven  into  the  dead 
of  winter,  to  run  over  his  scattering  cotton,  when 
the  weather  is  generally  inclement  and  cold,  and 
he  can  find  more  suitable  employment  ol  his 
hands  to  more  suitable  purposes.  Third— the 
neglect  of  draining  his  lands  in  low  places. 
Water  may  not  always  appear  on  the  surface, 
but  when  not  drained,  if  the  season  is  not  exces- 
sively dry,  water  will  lodge  under  the  suriace 
destructive  to  vegetation,  in  those  spots,  and 
aroun  ' them.  Wet  lands  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  cotton  plant  particularly  requires 
a dry  soil. 

In  winding  up,  feltow  citizen  farmers,  for  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  pa- 
tience, let  as  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Let  the  farmer  study  to  have  a 
large  compost,  give  due  diligence  to  manuring 
and  preparing  his  lands;  let  him  carefully  put 
his  seed  into  the  ground,  and  let  him  take  an 
early  start  with  the  young  and  tender  plant,  be- 
fore the  grass  and  weeds  begin  to  rise,  and  then 
let  him  look  up  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  trust- 
ing in  his  promises  to  leward  skill  and  industry, 
and  bow  with  submission  to  his  will.  Although 
the  race  may  not  always  be  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  diligent  perseverance  in  his 
business  will  not  fail  to  meet  its  merited  reward, 
and  eventually  to  crown  his  labors  with  success. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society — Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  i.aerest  manifest- 
ed in  our  community,  on  the  important  subject 
of  Agriculture — the  result  of  your  persevering 
efforts — which,  while  they  redound  to  your  cred- 
it, will,  I trust,  afford  the  farmers  and  planters 
in  our  county  increased  means  of  comfort  and 
independt'nce. 

Could  our  beloved  Washington,  the  anniver- 
sary of  whose  birth-day  is  so  appropriately  the 
Anniversary  of  your  Society,  but  witness  the 
great  improvements  in  that  soil  which  his  valor 
defended,  what  would  be  his  feelings  I For 
you  all  know  he  was  a scientific  and'practical 
farmer,  and  took  great  delight  iu  the  business  of 
his  farm  , and,  like  Cincinnatus,  always  regret- 
ted to  leave  it  for  public  employments,  although 
always  obedient  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  private  and  domestic 
happiness  to  the  good  of  his  country.  Unlike 
the  great  Captain  of  the  age,  who  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  a boundless  ambition,  and  insatiable 
passion  for  glory,  as  to  forget  the  rights  of  men 
and  nations;  who  displayed  gi eater  mental 
power  than  any  man  who  ever  drew  a sword  or 
wielded  a sceptre — who  disposed  of  Crowns  and 
Kings,  as  children  with  their  toys — who  “ had 
given  him  the  necks  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects” — who  threatened  and  as- 
pired with  glory  to  become  the  world’s  conquer- 
or and  master.  Our  Washington,  possessing 
no  ordinary  abilities,  with  the  best  practical 
good  sense,  and  the  most  exalted  virtue,  stands 
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pre-eminently  distinguished  over  the  great  Na- 
poleon— for  the  honesty  ol  his  intentions,  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  sublimity  of  his  pa- 
triotism. 

“His  feelings— thoughts — and  acts  united  ran 

To  one  grand  point — the  happiness  of.  man. 

No  blemish  stained  the  escutcheon  which  he  bore. 

If  he  loved  glory — he  loved  virtue  more.” 

When  the  French  Revolution  closed,  Napo- 
leon, from  being  the  Republican  First  Consul, 
assumes  the  Royal  purple,  and  with  great  pa- 
geantry and  show,  is  crowned  Eniferor. 

When  the  American  Revolution  was  closed, 
Washington  retires  trom  the  head  of  the  army 
to  his  farm,  with  the  benedictions  of  a grateful 
people;  the  one  was  distracted  by  the  cares  of 
arbitrary  Government,  and  aspirations  for  uni- 
versal empire — whilst  the  other  was  devoted  to 
rural  pursuits,  cultivating  those  finer  sensibili- 
ties of  the  soul.  Napoleon  seemed  commis- 
sioned by  Providence  a scourge  to  his  race ; 
whilst  a Washington,  a blessing  to  his  country 
and  mankind. 

Let  us  ever  fear  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon — the  Father  of  his 
Country — by  endeavoring  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple as  a farmer  and  'patriot. 

From  the  Mississippi  Valley  Farmer. 

THE  PRODUCTIVE  POWERS  OF  NATURE. 

The  powers  of  nature  to  create  vegetable  pro- 
ductions appear  never  to  diminish;  the  process 
goes  on  year  alter  year  with  increasing  energy, 
and  brings  forth  an  increase  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  be  again  decomposed  and  returned  to  the 
soiL  This  is  the  natural  process  by  which  the 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  which  we  find  in 
the  soil  is  formed;  and  there  has  been  a contin- 
ual succession  of  production,  decay,  and  re- 
production, of  vegetable  matter,  going  on  ever 
since  nature  first  sprung  into  existence,  produ- 
cing vegetables  which,  when  dead,  are  decompo- 
sed into  the  elements  of  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed. 

No  loss  is  sustained  by  decomposition  of  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  in  the  soil;  all  is  redu- 
ced to  the  first  elements  ol  plants,  which  give 
fresh  energy  to  vegetation  by  again  entering  in- 
to vegetable  composition. 

Thus,  the  process  cf  the  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  goes  on  in  a continual  succes- 
sion, and  the  decay  of  one  crop  becomes  the 
nourishment  of  the  next. 

When  nature  is  left  to  herself,  the  accumula- 
tion of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  on  the 
suriace  becomes  great;  and  if  the  soil  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  property  of  hastening  their  decay, 
the  vegetable  matter  is  merely  increased  on  the 
soil,  without  adding  to  its  productive  powers. 

On  a careful  examination,  we  think,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  production  of  vegetables  never 
exhausts  any  soil;  the  yearly  growth  of  grass, 
with  its  decay,  adds  yearly  to  its  productiveness; 
and  even  a plentiful  crop  of  woods,  when  allow- 
ed to  decay  on  the  land  which  produced  them, 
has  the  same  effect ; and  thus  it  is  that  land, 
which  has  been  worn  out  by  cross  chopping,  is, 
by  slovenly  farmers,  left  for  nature  to  improve. 

When  the  natural  pasture  is  consumed  by 
stock,  it  is  converted  into  animal  food  for  man ; 
and  the  excrement  of  the  stock  being  left  on  the 
soil,  forms  a rich  decomposing  animal  manure, 
which  gives  to  the  soil  increased  energy  to  re- 
produce an  increase  of  vegetable  food  for  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  stock. 

Pasture  land  is  full  of  vegetable  fibre,  from 
the  surface  down  as  low  as  the  roots  of  plants 
descend.  Some  are  the  recent  roots  of  grasses, 
others  are  those  of  every  stage  of  decomposition. 
In  arable  land,  scarcely  any  vegetable  fibre  is  to 
be  found  ; this  circumstance  should  teach  us, 
that  to  form  a good  pasture,  we  should  fill  the 
soil  with  vegetable  fibre  as  a manure,  where  we 
convert  arable  into  pasture  land. 

The  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  is  contained  in  the  most  productive 
arable  soils,  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  that 
their  richness  does  not  depend  on  the  decompo- 
sing vegetable  matter,  but  on  something  else; 
for,  if  all  the  stiaw  or  refuse  of  the  crops  it  pro- 


duced was  returned  to  it  after  it  had  passed 
tnrough  the  stomach  of  some  animal,  this  would 
scarcely  be  equal  to  one-third  of  what  the  earth 
produced. 

A judicious  succession  of  crops,  and  a profit- 
able consumption  of  the  produce  by  sheep  on 
the  ground,  returned  to  the  soil  such  a quantity 
of  manure  as  to  give  an  additional  means  of  in- 
creasing its  productiveness. 

“ Water  is  necessary:'  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  essential  to  the  juices  or  extract  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  which  they  contain  ; and  unless  the 
soil,  by  means  of  commutation,  befitted  to  re- 
tain the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  produce 
those  juices,  the  addition  of  manure  will  be  use- 
less. Manure  is  ineffectual  towards  vegetation 
until  it  becomes  soluble  in  water ; and  it  would 
even  remain  useless  in  a state  of  soluiion  if  it 
so  absorbed  the  water  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
air ; for,  in  that  case,  the  fibres  or  mouths  of 
the  plants  would  not  be  able  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  they  would  soon  drop  off  by  de- 
cay.”— 179,  Stewaid. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  should  have  this  decomposing 
disposition,  and  the  soil  have  it  in  proportion  to 
the  proper  admixture  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

A certain  degree  of  heat,  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  water,  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  best  constituted  soil, 
therefore,  has  the  power  of  imbibing, -retaining, 
and  giving  up  to  the  plants  a proper  degree  of 
heat,  air,  and  moisture.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  warm,  moist  and  sultry,  vegetable  life  is  in 
the  greatest  vigor,  which  would  indicate  these 
to  be  necessary  to  vegetable  life,  if  not  the  very 
principles  on  which  it  depends. 

Soil  should  not  only  have  an  affinity  for  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  should  also 
have  the  property  of  readily  transmitting  it  to 
the  vegetables  which  grow  in  it. 

The  soil,  therefore,  which  it  is  best  adapted 
for  retaining  and  transmitting,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  wet  and  dry  weather,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  moisture  to  growing  plants,  may  be 
reckoned  best  and  most  productive. 

If  we  impart  to  any  soil  that  which  induces 
vegetation,  Ve  improve  it,  and  increase  its  pro- 
ductiveness; but  if  we  in  any  way  withdraw 
from  it  that  which  tends  to  produce  vegetation, 
we  injure  it,  and  make  it  sterile.  Barrennessin 
soil  is  produced  when  the  component  parts  of  it 
are  so  firmly  united,  that  air,  water,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  cannot  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  it.  When  a soil  is  pure  clay,  it  is 
sterile  and  worthless,  and  so  is  that  which  is 
pure  sand.  The  former  resists  effectually  the 
enriching  influence  of  the  rains  and  dews,  which 
merely  fall  on  its  surface,  and  either  run  off  or 
lie  there,  without  penetrating  into  it.  The  sun 
and  wind  also  may  beat  on  it  and  blow  over  it, 
but  they  can  never  penetrate  its  mass  to  awaken 
up  the  dormant  energy  that  lies  within ; they 
only  have  the  effect,  by  their  repeated  attacks,  to 
dry  harden  the  surface,  crack  it  into  irregular 
portions,  and  more  firmly  to  lock  up  any  lan- 
guid and  dormant  principles  of  vegetable  life 
that  may  be  within  the  mass.  The  latter  is  so 
porous  and  loose  in  its  texture,  that  the  rain  and 
dews  no  sooner  fall  on  it,  than  , hey  pass  through 
it  rapidly,  like  water  through  a sieve ; the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  wind  evaporate  and  dry  up 
the  last  particles  that  remain,  producing  only  a 
transitoiy  effect  on  vegetation,  and  because  they 
have  no  regular  supply  of  moisture,  the  plants 
soon  wither  and  decay. 

The  energies  of  the  soil  are  frequently  held  in 
bondage  by  some  pernicious  quality  inherent  in 
it,  or  imparted  to  it,  which,  if  neutralized  or  ex- 
tracted, the  soil  would  become  productive. 

When  light,  sandy,  and  vegetable  soils,  are 
artificially  made  lighter,  they  possess  little  of 
the  principles  of  vegetation.  The  mechanical 
disposition  of  a clayey  soil  is  also  deiangedby 
improper  treatment,  such  as  trampling  or 
ploughing  it  in  wet  weather;  and  although  the 
soil  has  a full  supply  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manure  in  it,  yet  the  mechanical  derangemen 
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so  totally  locks  up  all  its  energies,  that  the  fer- 

mentation so  necessary  is  altogether  stopped, 
and  complete  barrenness  is  the  result. 

This  we  have  frequently  observed  to  occur 
Irom  land  being  trampled  by  sheep, in  eating  olf 
turneps,  from  strongclay  soil  during  wet  weath- 
er, in  the  early  part  of  the  spring. 

They  convert  the  surface  into  a complete  pud- 
dle, and  when  it  becomes  dry,  the  parts  compo- 
sing the  soil  are  so  closely  united  together,  that 
it  is  like  bricks  dried  for  the  kiln,  and  is  entire- 
ly unfit  for  the  production  of  plants.  Itis  evi 
dent  that  the  cau-ses  of  sterility  in  these  soils  are 
opposed  to  each  other ; each,  therefore,  will  re- 
quire a mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  its  case. 
The  light,  sandy,  and  vegetable  soils,  that  are 
too  friable,  must  be  artificially  rendered  more 
firm  ; and  the  too  tenacious  clay  soils  must  be 
made  artificially  friable,  and  kept  so,  and  be 
pulverized  and  mechanically  altered  before  we 
can  expect  them  to  become  productive.  It  is 
evident,  if  these  two  soils  could  be  mixed  togeth- 
er, the  mitture,  with  a proper  quantity  of  vege- 
table and  animal  manure,  would  make  a good 
productive  soil. 

From  the  New  Engla,nd  Farmer. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  MANURE. 

Mr.  Editor— After  all  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions about  the  depth  to  which  manures  should  be 
buried,  if  covered  at  all ; and  after  all  the  con- 
flicting opinions  about  the  time  vjhen  manures 
should  be  b'uried,  permit  me  to  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  the  depth  to  which  ma- 
nures are  covered,  and  the  degree  of  rottenness 
•which  manures  should  attain  before  they  are 
used,  should  be  varied  according  to  a number  of 
difterent  circumstances,  as: 

1st.  The  difference  in  the  component  parts  o 
the  manures. 

2d.  T-he  difference  in  the  kinds  of  soil  and 
subsoil  to  which  they  are  applied. 

3d.  The  difference  in  the  kinds  of  crops  which 
it  is  designed  should  be  benefitted  by  the  ma- 
nure; and 

4th.  The  difference  in  the  time  when  it  is  de- 
signed that  the  manure  should  give  forth  its 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop. 

1st.  There  is  very  considerable  difference  in 
the  component  parts  of  manure.  Some  are  vol- 
atile, some  are  fixed.  All  volatile  manure.s 
should  either  be  composted,  or  else,  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable, they  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  they 
are  spread,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  evapo- 
rating ahd  flying  into  the  atmosphere  when  used. 
But  if  the  volatile  parts  of  the  manure  are  com- 
posted with  peat,  or  other  substances  which  are 
retentive  of  moisture;  or  if,  according  to  the 
views  of  Liebig,  the  volatile  parts  are  fixed  by 
strong  acids,  or  by  the  sulphate  of  lime,  they 
will  not  then  require  so  deep  a covering  as  if 
they  were  not  thus  composted  or  deprived  of  their 
volatility.  Composted  manures  do  not  require 
to  be  ploughed  in  as  deep  as  those  which  are 
not  composted.  And  where  farmers  cultivate 
damp  soils  and  compost  their  stable  and  barn 
yard  manures  with  peat  or  swamp-mud,  we  are 
assured  that  they  sometimes  succeed  pretty  well 
in  the  cultivation  of  grass,  corn,  wheat  and  rye, 
by  leaving  the  composted  manures  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Again:  manures  which  are  not  volatile,  but 
which  are  disposed  to  sink  in  the  soil,  such  as 
lime,  ashes,  marl,  clay,  sand,  &c.,  should  be  left 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  And 
those  manures  which  naturally  collect  moisture, 
may  be  left  nearer  the  surface  than  others. 

2d.  Manures  should  be  differently  applied  on 
different  kinds  of  soil  and  subsoil.  Long  ma- 
nures ploughed  into  a stiff  soil,  tend  to  loosen  it, 
so  as  to  admit  more  air  and  make  it  lighter. — 
Manures  should  be  covered  deeper  on  a dry 
gravelly  soil  than  they  should  on  a damp  one, 
On  a soil  which  is  decidedly  wet,  the  soluble  and 
volatile  parts  of  the  manure  would  be  likely  to 
mix  with  the  water,  and  to  go  off  with  it;  while 
on  a very  dry  and  gravelly  soil  there  would  be 
more  danger  of  losing  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
manure  by  rapid  evaporation,  unless  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  manure  were  fixed,  or  carefully  cov- 


ered. Volatile  manures  should  be  composted 

with  peat  or  swamp  mud  before  being  applied 
to  dry  gravelly  soils. 

3d.  Manures  require  to  be  buried  deep  oi 
otherwise,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  roots  of 
the  plants  which  it  is  designed  should  be  bene- 
fitted by  them.  For  those  plants  which  send 
down  long  tap  roots,  the  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  to  a 
considerable  depth  below  it.  A number  of  years 
ago,  I took  an  exhausted  spot  of  ground,  with  a 
good,  healthy,  but  exhausted  subsoil,  and  after 
ploughing  it  deep,  1 gave  it  a good  dressing  of 
compost,  which  was  left  near  the  surface,  and 
then  I planted  it  with  carrots.  They  came  up 
and  grew,  and  promised  to  make  a very  fine  crop ; 
the  upper  ends  of  the  roots  were  large,  but  when 
taken  from  the  ground,  the  roots  proved  to  be 
very  much  shorter  than  the  same  kind  of  carrots 
usually  were,  when  they  grew  in  places  where 
the  soil  was  more  deeply  manured.  But  where 
crops  are  to  be  cultivated  w'hich  send  out  their 
roots  horizontally,  as  rye,  wheat,  corn,  &c.,  and 
do  not  send  them  deep,  the  manure  will  produce 
more  speedy  effects,  if  it  lies  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face. 

On  a spot  which  1 designed  for  corn,  near  my 
dwelling,  I ploughed  in  a liberal  dressing  offish 
offal,  and  lest  they  should  smell  bad,  1 ploughed 
them  in  with  deep  furrows;  then  manured  the 
ground  with  barn-yard  and  stable  manure,  and 
planted  corn,  and  my  crop  was  only  about  the 
rate  of  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  which 
was  not  more  than  1 should  have  expected  with- 
out the  fish.  The  fish  offal  was  too  low^  to  be 
fed  upon  much  by  the  roots  of  the  corn.  The 
next  year,  howver,  1 ploughed  the  same  spot 
over  again,  with  other  deep  furrows ; this  brought 
the  remains  of  the  fish  again  near  the  surface, 
and  where  1 then  planted  corn,  it  yielded  a luxu- 
riant crop.  In  some  places  the  corn  yielded  as 
much  as  fifteen  ears  to  the  hill. 

4th.  Long  manures  which  are  covered  in  the 
soil,  decompose,  and  frequently  give  out  their 
strength  to  promote  the  growth  of  corn  just  at 
the  time  when  the  corn  is  making  seed,  and 
needs  it  most.  In  this  case  a little  well-rotted 
manuie  in  the  hill,  to  give  the  corn  an  early  start, 
proves  beneficial.  But  long  and  coarse  manures 
do  not  suit  parsnips,  beets  and  carrots,  and  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  where  parsnips,  beets 
and  carrots  are  planted  among  coarse  manures, 
instead  of  their  growing  smooth  and  handsome, 
their  roots  almost  invariably  grow  prongy,  and 
the  crop  is  never  large.  Beets,  carrots  and  par- 
snips require  manure  which  is  well  rotted,  and 
ready  to  give  immediate  nourishment  to  these 
crops. 

Where  volatile  manures  are  used  with  a view 
of  materially  benefitting  crops  which  are  to  grow 
a number  of  years  after  the  manures  are  applied, 
the  manures  should  be  worked  in  deep.  A gar- 
den., -W'hich  has  been  well  manured  and  well  dug, 
so  as  to  work  the  manure  in  deep,  retains  a por- 
tion of  its  fertility  for  a number  of  years  after 
the  application  of  manure  is  suspended;  while 
a soil  manured  with  volatile  manures,  which  are 
left  on  the  surface,  is  soon  exhausted. 

A number  of  years  ago,  I buried  a dead  cat  in 
a mowing  field,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  tw'elve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  first  year,  no  increased 
fertility  was  observed  about  the  spot,  but  for 
several  years  afterwards,  the  grass  grew  with 
increased  luxuriance  over  the  grave  of  the  cat. 

This  encouraged  me  to  make  another  experi- 
ment. I therefore  took  an  exhausted  piece  of 
land,  which  had  lain  in  corn  hills  and  sweet  ferns, 
and  without  manure  for  very  many  years.  Into 
this  we  then  ploughed  with  fish,  with  good  deep 
furrows,  at  the  rate  of  25,000  to  30,000  to  the 
acre,  and  then  planted  potatoes.  The  next  year 
we  sowed  it  to  oats  and  grass,  and  then  mow'ed 
the  ground  for  six  successive  seasons  next  fol- 
lowing. During  all  these  eight  years  the  crops 
were  improved,  and  during  the  first  seven  years 
they  were  very  considerably  improved  by  this 
one  manuring.  And  these  eight  crops,  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  for  rent  and  cultivation, 
(except  the  expenses  of  removing  the  stones 
from  the  ground, ) gave  a nett  profit  at  the  rate  o 


about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  This  neff 
gain  was  in  consequence  of  applying  the  manure 
in  such  a manner  as  to  need  but  a amall  propor- 
tional expense  for  the  after  cultivation.  For  in 
this  course,  there  w'as  no  expense  for  the  culti- 
vation after  the  second  crop.  In  the  six  years 
which  we  mowed  the  grass,  there  was  no  ex- 
pense but  the  expense  of  harvesting.  And  to 
have  ground  so  much  like  the  garden  of  Eden 
as  to  bring  forth  rich  crops  spontaneously  for 
even  the  limited  period  of  six  successive  years 
without  any  other  expense  but  harvesting  is 
not  only  a great  advantage,  but  to  us  it  was  very 
pleasing.  Had  all  this  manure  been  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  we  think  it  would  have 
destroyed  the  first  crops  in  the  course,  and  w'e 
think  the  manure  have  then  evaporated  so  as 
not  to  have  materially  benefitted  the  last  of  these 
crops.  But  to  a tenant,  wdio  had  a lease /<?r  but 
one  yeuT,  it  would  probably  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  have  left  the  manure  nearer  the 
surface,  and  to  have  spread  it  out  more  exten- 
sively; yet  even  then  w'e  think  he  could  not  have 
realized  any  thing  like  the  same  amount  of  nett 
profit  by  its  use. 

Now  then,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
so  long  as  the  questions  about  long  manure  and 
short  manure— the  degree  of  rottennesss  which 
manures  should  attain  before  they  are  ploughed 
in— and  the  depth  lo  which  they  should  be  cov- 
ered—so  long  as  these  questions  are  stated  in 
general  terms,  w'ithout  reference  to  the  different 
kinds  of  manures  which  are  used — without  ref- 
erence to  the  different  kinds  of  crops  to  be  culti- 
vated— and  without  reference  to  the  differences 
of  situation,  circumstances  and  soil  on  which 
they  are  grown— the  debates  on  these  subjects 
(which  have  been  going  on  ever  since  I first  be- 
came an  agricultural  reader,)  may  be  uselessly 
continued,  and  a large  amount  of  ink  may  yet 
be  shed  in  the  controversy,  without  coming  at 
all  nearer  to  a settlement  of  these  mooted  ques- 
tions than  at  the  commencement; — for,  unless 
my  experience  is  fallacious,  the  degree  of  rotten- 
ness W'hich  manures  should  acquire  before  being 
used— and  the  depth  to  W'hich  manures  are 
ploughed  in,  may  be  varied,  and  ought  to  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  various  kinds  of  manure 
which  are  used,  the  various  situations  and  kinds 
of  soil  to  w hich  they  are  applied,  the  various 
kinds  of  crops  intended  to  be  benefitted  by  the 
manures,  the  length  of  time  before  the  manures 
are  lequired  to  give  forth  their  whole  strength, 
and  the  various  circumstances  of  the  cultivators 

I remain,  Mr.  Editor,  very  respectfully  yours,) 
And  the  public’s  very  humble  serv’t,  ’ 
Asa  M.  Holt. 

East  Haddam,  Ct.,  March  15,  1844. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — When  our  correspon- 
dent says  that  his  eight  crops  (on  the  piece  of 
exhausted  land  manured  with  fish,)  six  of  which 
crops  were  grass,  yielded  him  a nett  profit  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  does  he  stale 
w’hat  he  intended  to  I The  amount  named  as 
nett  profit  per  acre,  (considering  that  six  of  the 
crops  w'ere  grass  alone,)  seems  to  us  an  over 
estimate — unless  in  our  correspondent’s  vicinity, 
hay  has  a higher  value  or  yields  much  more 
abundantly  than  with  us.  We  think  he  must 
have  erred  (unintentionally)  in  the  statement  of 
the  profit.  Or  do  we  misapprehend  him? — does 
he  mean  that  one  hundred  dollars  was  the  total 
not  the  yearly  profit? 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

USE  OF  CHARCOAL  AS  A MANURE  FOR  WHEAT 
■ Dr.  Lee,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
states  it  as  a fact,  that  the  liberal  application  of 
charcoal  to  the  toheat  fields  of  France,  has  added, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  one  hundred  millions  of 
bushels  to  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  that 
kingdom.  What  quantity  of  charcoal  is  there 
considered  as  a liberal  application,  per  acre,  we 
are  not  aware,  but  should  presume  that  twenty 
bushels  would  be  found  sufficient  for  every  prac- 
tical purpose,  and  as  we  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  any  statement  of  fact,  which  Dr.  Lee 
would  make,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  the 
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present  one  belore  our  readers,  in  order  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  this  meansof  restoring 
any  lands  which  they  may  have,  that  once  were 
good  wheat  lands,  but  have  ceased  to  be  so,  to  a 
condition  congenial  to  the  product  'of  this  im- 
portant crop.  And  that  their  experiments  in  the 
use  of  charcoal  may  not  be  expensive,  we  would 
advise  all  to  test  its  utility  upon  an  acre  or  two 
at  larthest,  selecting  such  parts  of  their  fields  as 
may  offer  a fair  opportunity  of  producing  re- 
results  not  dalculated  to  deceive. 

Although  we  do  not  belo  ng  to  the  tribe  of  hus- 
bandmen, who  hallow  things  merely  because 
they  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
through  a long  line  of  generations — although  we 
confess  ourself  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit 
which  impels  man  onwards  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age,  still,  where  expense  in  the 
procurement  of  new  manures  are  to  be  incurred, 
we  think  it  safest  to  exercise  caution  in  expen- 
ditures, as  there  is  no  class  in  the  communities 
of  men,  where  true  economy  is  more  needed 
than  among  farmers;  for,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, profits  are  only  to  be  attained  by  them  by 
the  pursuit  of  that  enlightened  system  of  man- 
agement, which  husbands  means,  without  de- 
nying to  the  soil  any  of  the  appointments  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  its  capabilities,  the 
melioration  of  its  condition  of  fertility,  and  the 
amendment  of  its  texture. 

A leading  object  in  reverting  to  the  use  of 
charcoal,  as  an  improver  of  wheat  lands,  and  in 
arraying  before  our  readers  the  emphatic  fact 
stated  by  Dr.  Lee,  springs  from  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  numerous  subscribers  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  its  efficacy  upon  the  now  growing 
crops.  I:  is  still  time  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  surely,  if  the  advantage  to  be  derived  is  as 
represented,  with  regard  to  the  enhanced  product 
of  France,  the  strongest  inducement  is  held  out 
to  every  wheat  grower,  to  subject  a portion  of 
his  lands  in  wheat,  to  the  sure  and  unerring  test 
of  experiment.  Should  any  make  such  experi- 
ments, we  respectfully  ask  them  to  permit  our 
paper  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  the 
results  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  affect  to  know  what  are  the  pre- 
cise action  of  charcoal,  and  it  may  be  premised, 
that  even  those  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  chemistry,  could  not  undertake 
to  decide  upon  the  question  at  issue.  What 
we  do  know  of  charcoal,  is  calculated  to  impress 
us  with  a very  high  opinion  of  it  as  an  agent  ol 
fertility.  We  know  that  if  it  be  incorporated 
w’ith  animal  or  putrescent  manures,  that  it  ex- 
erts a most  powerful  economy  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  fertilizing  gases:  we  believe  that 
when  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  arrest, 
or  rather  prolong,  the  process  of  decomposition ; 
thus  continuing  to  a greatly  extended  period, 
the  capacity  of  such  manure  as  a fertilizer.  If 
we  approach  a dung  heap  which  is  in  a state  of 
rapid  decomposition,  our  sense  of  smell  at  once 
detects  the  escape  of  the  volatile  gases,  which 
sensibly  fix  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  ol- 
factory organs.  But  if  we  mix  with  this  decay- 
ing mass,  a quantity  of  charcoal,  though  the 
decay  may  still  go  on,  it  will  be  at  a gieatly 
retarded  rate,  and  from  the  affinity  possessed  by 
the  charcoal  for  the  ammonia  eliminated  by  the 
carbonizing  bodies,  the  pungent  odour  will  be  no 
longer  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  it  is  seized 
upon  by  the  charcoal  and  held  in  a state  of  fix- 
edness. So  also,  if  we  go  into  a close  stable, 
the  same  effect  will  be  visible ; but  let  the  floor 
of  that  stable  be  strewn  with  charcoal  or  gypsum 
and,  in  a very  short  period,  the  unpleasant  odor 
will  cease,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the 
ammoniacal  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  the  char- 
coal, and  diverted  from  its  natural  tendency  to 
ascend  and  become  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  scien- 
tific writers  upon  the  subject,  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  all  bodies,  whether  of  fresh  manure, 
or  of  organic  remains  in  the  soil,  is  produced 
by  the  operation  of  combustion — a combustion 
similar  in  character,  though  infinitely  slower, 
to  that  produced  by  fire.  Now,  we  profess  to  be 
believers  in  this  doctrine,  and  hence  we  infer, 


that  the  peculiar  use  of  chai coal,  to  consist  in 
its  competency  to  absorb  and  retain  within  itself 
for  a considerable  time,  those  fertilizing  gases 
which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  spo- 
ken of,  and  which,  by  the  by,  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  all  putrescent  manures— the  very  life 
and  spirit  which  supports,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, the  growth  of  plants. 

It  has  been  a remark,  justified  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  best  informed  farmers,  that  new 
grounds,  where  their  mechanical  texture  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant,  are 
most  favorable  to  its  culture  and  product;  and 
that  such  grounds,  in  a series  of  years,  cease  to 
be  so — Why  is  this  so"?  Is  not  the  inference 
fairly  deducible  from  the  facts  stated,  that  it  is 
because  by  cultivation;  by  the  letting  in  of  the 
warming  influence  of  sun  and  air,  the  decom- 
position of  the  vegetable  constituents  of  the 
soil  has  been  brought  about,  and  that  owing  to 
thej  escape  of  the  ammoniacal  gases,  by  evapo- 
ration, and  the  appropriation  of  them  by  the 
successive  crops  to  their  uses,  that  the  earth  has 
become  so  exhausted  of  its  vegetable  pabulum, 
that  the  sustaining  principle  exists  in  such  mi- 
nute proportions  in  the  soil,  as  to  no  longer  fur- 
nish to  the  cultivated  plant  its  requisite  quan- 
tum of  nourishment  to  carry  on  that  healthful 
and  vigorous  expansion  of  the  system  of  roots 
and  stems  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
grain. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures,  it  would 
.seem  to  follow  as  a natural  consequence,  that 
where  the  land  has,  by  culture,  become  deprived 
of  its  carbon,  or  the  material  for  forming  it  by 
combustion,  that  the  hu.;bandman  should  set 
himself  to  work  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and 
if  this  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  better  mode 
adopted  than  by  the  application  of  pulverized 
charcoal.  It  is  admitted  by  most  competent 
minds,  that  soils  abounding  in  vegetable  remains 
are  more  competent  to  attract  from  the 

atmosphere  than  those  which  have  been  deprived 
of  them.  While  the  many  admit  this  fact,  but 
lew,  if  asked  the  question,  can  tell  you  why  they 
are  so.  But  agricultural  chemistry  comes  to 
our  relief  and  solves  the  question  at  once.  It 
tells  us,  that  lands  constituted  liberally  of  such 
remains,  possess  the  capacity  of  absorbing  this 
moisture,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  the  ammonia  which  floats 
in  the  air,  and  forms  a constituent  property  ol 
all  snow  and  rain;  and  that  this  capacity  is  im- 
parted to  the  earth  by  the  carbon  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  vegetable  remains,  or  in  other 
words,  by  their  decomposition  and  decay ; and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  bear- 
ing a relation  to  charcoal  existing  in  the  soil, 
so  is  its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  regulated. 

We  know,  that  lands,  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  injudicious  culture,  have  been 
restored  to  fertility  by  the  culture  of  clover  and 
the  application  of  plaster,  and  that  so  soon  as 
we  can  get  them  to  sustain  a good  stand  of  clo- 
ver, so  soon  may  we  date  their  meliorated  con- 
dition. These  facts  go  to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  doctrine;  the  clover-ley  turned  in  furnishes 
both  carbon  and  ammonia,  while  the  latter  not 
only  seizes  upon  the  latter  as  it  is  produced, 
gives  it  fixedness,  attaches  it  to  the  soil,  but  ap- 
propriates to  the  use  of  the  plants  that  also 
which  floats  above  it  in  the  atmosphere,  and  de- 
scends, as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  the  rain 
and  snow.  If  this  were  not  true,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  so  small  a quantity  as  a bushel 
to  the  acre,  could  exert  the  immense  power 
that  it  does.  We  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that 
the  powers  of  attraction  and  condensation,  pos- 
sessed by  plaster,  are  its  only  powers  or  uses, 
but  we  may,  in  all  modesty,  claim  this  as  among 
its  most  potent  agencies. 

From  the  course  of  our  remarks,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  action  of  charcoal  upon  any  lands  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  wheat,  must  be  eminently 
beneficial;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  difficult,  if  susceptible  at  all,  of  solution, 
that  when  once  applied,  it  will  exert  a whole- 
some influence  for  a long  series  of  years ; and 
I hence,  that  it  would  prove  not  only  to  be  a last- 
I ing,  but  a cheap  manure. 


We  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  each  far- 
mer would  find  it  to  his  interest,  every  year  to 
mix  charcoal  with  his  long  manure  before  he 
carts  it  out  upon  his  fields,  as  in  so  doing  he 
would  prevent  the  loss  of  a considerable  portion 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  constituents  it  pos- 
sesses— we  mean  the  fertilizing  gases,  which, 
by  heat-  and  moisture,  are  generated,  thrown 
into  the  air  and  lost. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

MISSISSIPPI— HER  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have,  within  the  last  few  days,  received 
an  ample  package  from  our  friend,  M.  W. 
Philips,  M.  D.,  the  able  senior  editor  of  that  ex- 
cellent Journal,  “ The  South-Western  Farmer,” 
published  at  Raymond,  Miss.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  have  been  more  interested  than  in  the  peru- 
sal of  the  several  papers,  and  we  regret  that  the 
strict  injunction,  “ not  to  print,”  will  prevent  our 
readers  sharing  with  us  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  life-like  sketches  of  domestic  custom,  as 
well  as  ol  men  and  things  in  that  portion  of  the 
South  would  have  given  them.  A few  extracts, 
however,  are  permitted,  and  will  be  found  below 
and  in  our  next.  It  is  evident  the  spirit  of  imj 
provement  is  abroad  in  the  South,  and  the  ad- 
vance, within  a lew  years,  has  been  truly  great. 
Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  it 
should  have  been  otherwise,  when  such  men  as 
Philips,  Affleck,  Cloud,  Fanning,  and  a host  of 
kindred  spirits,  took  upon  themselves  the  labor 
of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and,  In  their 
own  practice,  giving  an  example  of  what  a more 
skilful  method  of  culture  could  accomplish. — 
There  is  much  yet  respecting  the  South  that  is 
misunderstood.  Its  capabilities  and  its  produc- 
tions have  been  decided  upon,  more  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-coast,  or  that  ol  the  gulf,  than  its 
vast  and  fertile  interior.  A few  such  men,  howj 
ever,  as  Dr.  P.  with  his  perseverance,  taste  and 
intelligence,  scattered  over  that  region,  will,  by 
the  influence  of  their  writings  and  their  exam- 
ples, correct  and  expand  a vitiated  and  limited 
public  sentiment,  and  give  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture  their  proper  place  in  the  pursuits 
and  aspirations  of  the  planter.  Care  will  take 
the  place  of  negligence,  economy  that  of  impro- 
vidence, and  comfort,  a word  that  embodies  so 
many  associations  delightful  to  the  lover  of  na- 
ture, will  become  more  common  than  it  now  is. 
We  give  the  extracts  for  the  truths  they  contain, 
and  to  show  what  an  observing,  intelligent  man, 
who  is  willing  to  devote  the  rich  gifts  God  has 
bestowed  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  can 
accomplish : 

“We  are  too  improvident  in  all  the  South,  to 
enable  us  to  enjoy  the  real  pleasures  of  the  cli- 
mate we  live  in.  There  are  many  who  have 
little  else  than  hog  and  hominy  all  the  year,  who 
are  able  to  afford  better  living,  if  property  be  a 
test.  There  are  numbers,  with  good  estates,  that 
have  no  fruit  excepting  a lew  peaches.  The 
majority  of  my  people,  I do  very  believe,  would 
look  upon  the  Dahlia  as  a noxious  weed;  the 
Cape  Jessamine  as  a worthless  shrub,  and  if  it 
could  be  that  a noble  Camelia  were  standing  in 
a field  where  a plough  could  run,  even  in  full 
bloom,  that  it  would  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire  with  as  little  compunction  of  conscience 
as  if  it  were  a sassafras  or  box  elder.  They  are 
unable  to  see  any  beauty  in  the  noble  steed, 
stately  cow,  happy  hog,  farther  than  they  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  cotton.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  are  redeeming  spirits  enough  in  the 
land  to  make  one  love  his  fellows.  They  are 
the  right  sort  of  material  to  make  good  farmers 
out  of;  they  are  beginning  to  see  beauty  in  all 
things  that  a beneficent  Providence  has  given 
excellence  to;  and  I look  for  the  day  when  our 
people  will  build  and  plant,  rear  and  nourish, 
with  reference  alike  to  the  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal.” 

“Although  I have  been  in  Mississippi  since 
1830,  (my  native  place  being  Columbia,  S.  C.,) 
I have  seen  comparatively  little  of  the  State,  as 
I have  found  full  employment  at  home.  1 can 
then,  therefore,  say  little  as  regards  fruits,  shrub- 
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bery,  or  flu  were;  yet  a residence  (d  two  years  at 
Philadelphia,  one  ol'  the  most  lavored  Northern 
locations  I'or  iruits,  will  enable  me  to  speak  ol 
the  comparative  excellence  of  Northern  and 
Southern  fruit  with  sotno  confidence.  The  best 
peaches,  melons,  and  fi?s  I ever  saw  were  in  the 
South;  the  first  and  last  in  Mississippi,  and 
with  a single  exception,  the  best  of  melons  also. 
The  best  pear  I ever  ate  was  in  the  house  ol 
“ Harry  of  the  West ;”  the  best  apples  were  Irom 
Northern  regions.  1 have  found  as  good  sum- 
mer and  lall  apples  South,  as  1 ever  did  else- 
where, and  excepting  that  one  pear,  the  sugar,  I 
have  seen  no  finer  than  in  Carolina;  whil-t  the 
plums,  1 think,  could  hardly  be  beaten  any- 
where, that  I ate  in  South  Carolina.  And  flow- 
ers— here  is  the  land  lor  this  beauty  ol  all  beau- 
ties— a woman  and  a horse  excepted — and  they 
only  because  the  noble  intelleci  governs.  The 
pride  of  the  lorest,  the  Magnolia,  grows  here  in 
all  its  majesty;  many  flowers  that  with  you  re- 
quire protection,  pass  out  ol  doors  our  winters — 
many  that  require  considerable  tact  with  you  to 
propogate,  can  be  cultivated  here  by  any  liale 
urchin.  But  to  return  to  fruits;  there  are  too 
few  fine  varieties  of  fruits  in  this  region.  I 
know  of  no  gentleman  who  has  any  varieties  of 
grafted  apples  or  pears  that  are  in  bearing  save 
one  or  two.  One  gentleman  near  Vicksburg 
has  some  fine  pears,  and  Mr.  Hatch  assured  me 
they  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  same  variety  at 
the  North,  but  they  ripen  much  earlier.  I have 
now  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  varieties  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  and  shall  put  out  this  season  at 
least  fifty  more.  My  reason  lor  going  so  exten- 
sively into  variety,  is  to  be  certain  ol  some  that 
will  do  well.  I have  some  ten  varieties  ol  the 
cherry,  five  of  the  strawberry,  three  of  figs,  and 
three  of  raspberries.  Of  peaches  1 know  not 
yet  what  1 shall  have,  as,  besiues  budded  and 
Northern  Iruits,  I have  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  seedlings  three  years  old,  and  two  hundred 
more  1 shall  put  out  this  spring.” 

LETTKR  FROM  THOMAS,  AFFLECK,  ESd. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  from  a most  in- 
teresting communication  received  from  our  friend 
Mr.  Affleck,  ol  Ingleside,  Miss.  The  extracts 
relate  to  topics  of  interest  at  the  North  as  well 
as  t^  South,  and  will  aid  in  throwing  light  on 
the  productions  and  modes  of  culture  in  that 
fertile  section  of  the  Union.  The  doubts  which 
have  existed  as  to  the  capability  of  the  South  to 
produce  its  necessary  provisions,  or  to  grow  the 
principal  varieties  of  Northern  fruits,  doubts 
which  had  arisen  more  from  the  neglect  of  the 
planter,  than  any  other  cause,  will  soon  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  example  of  a lew  such  men  as 
are  nov  engaged  in  enlightening  that  section  of 
the  United  States  as  to  its  capability  and  true 
policy. 

Mr.  Affleck  has  transmitted  to  us  two  speci- 
mens of  cotton  in  the  seed;  one  a specimen  of 
good  Mexican,  and  the  other  a specimen  ol  that 
shown  by  Dr.  Lovelace,  at  the  Adams  County 
Fair,  Mi.,  and  supposed  to  be  a hybrid  between 
the  Mexican  and  some  long  stapled  cotton.  Dr. 
L.  not  having  completed  his  experiments,  did 
not  disclose  the  manner  of  its  production,  bui,, 
who  can  say,  that  a more  beautiful  sfiecitnen  of 
cotton  than  the  improved,  has  never  met  our  eye. 
and  shows  most  conclusively,  we  think,  what  a 
field  is  open  tor  the  well-informed  and  scientific 
cultivator,  in  the  improvement  of  this  national 
staple. 

“ There  is  but  one  difflculty  as  lo  pastures  and 
that  is  none  are  made.  No  one  attempts  to  lorm 
pastures  in  any  other  way  than  by  turning  out 
fields  alter  they  will  no  longer  produce  cotton  or 
corn,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  scanty  crops 
of  sedge  and  Natchez  grass,  and  of  briars  which 
they  may  yet  be  able  to  support.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two,  however,  better  things  are  at- 
tempted. I have  seen  very  promising  woodland 
pasture  ol  orchard  grass ; and  winter  pastures  ol 
Egyptian  oats  and  rye  are  becoming  common 
on  well  managed  plantations.  The  cane  swamps 
afford  tolerable  grazing;  at  all  events  the  swamp- 
cattle  manage  to  grow  and  even  latten  on  the 
abundant  browsing  they  find  there,  and  make 


pretty  good  beef  and  capital  work-oxen.  These 
are  the  rams-horned,  brick-colored  cattle,  known 
as  Piney  woods,  swamp,  Opelousas,  or  Attaka- 
pas  cattle — descendants  ol  the  original  Spanish 
stock,  and  yet  found  in  those  regions  uninjured 
and  unimproved.  During  the  winter,  we  have 
no  lack  of  abundance  of  leed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  and,  in  summer,  we  have  only  to  have 
recourse  to  Bermuda  grass,  to  keep  every  thing 
seal  fat.  This  is  the  most  nutritious  grass  I have 
ever  seen,  and  where  exposed,  the  most  closely 
grazed.  It  resembles  Nimbkwill,  (Triticum 
repens,)  but  is  more  delicate  in  its  appearance, 
leaves  much  more  numerous  and  narrower, 
stems  small  and  solid,  growth  rapid,  and  when 
in  meadow,  it  does  not  attain  a height  of  over 
twelve  or  iourteen  inches.  Yet  I have  seen  this 
delicious  looking  grass  afford,  at  a second  cut- 
ting, between  five  and  six  tons  to  the  acre  of 
dried  hay.  The  first  and  third  cutting  not  so 
good.  It  stands  so  thick  en  the  ground,  and 
its  numerous  lateral  leaves  so  closely  interlock- 
ed, that  a good  hand  cannot  cut  over  more  than 
half  an  acre  per  day,  and  has  to  cast  aside  the 
swarth  with  his  foot,  at  every  second  or  third  cut, 
the  scythe  blade  passing  under  and  cutting  the 
grass,  without  laying  it  over.  It  is  a trouble- 
some grass  in  the  cotton  field,  but  can  be  got 
under  by  a crop  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  or  oats 
followed  by  peas;  it  can  bear  little  or  no  shade. 
It  is  invaluable  for  coating  enbankments,  and  is 
of  incalculable  benefit  on  the  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. L is  stated  upon  good  authority,  to  be 
“the  Doul  grass  of  the  middle  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan.” Whoever  brought  it  to  this  country,  is 
aS  deserving  of  a monument  to  his  memory, 
here,  in  the  Souh,  as  is  Parmentier  in  France. 

“Within  some  three  or  four  years,  another 
creeping  grass  has  made  its  appearance  here, 
said  to  be  a native  of  and  abundant  in  Cuba,  and 
is  rapidly  spreading;  that  suits  theirupland,  and 
thrives  better  there  than  Bermuda,  and  is  green 
and  grows  all  winter,  whilst  the  other  is  cut  down 
by  the  first  Post.  I am  now  using  it  in  my  gar-* 
den  and  grounds  for  edgings,  grrss  plats,  &c. 
and  think  it  will  answer  well,  as  being  easily 
kept  within  bounds,  of  a dwarfish  growth,  farm- 
ing a close  sod,  and  remaining  green  summer 
and  winter  From  the  reports  of  Dr.  Philips 
and  others,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  Musketo, 
a Texian  grass,  we  have  another  valuable  re- 
source, particularly  for  winter  pasture.  Dr.  P. 
presented  me  with  a small  quantity  of  seed, 
which  is  in  the  ground.” 

“You  see  how  1 ramble  along!  I will  now 
return  to  my  forgotten  text,  Sheep  in  the  South. 
You  are  right. — “the  old  notion  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  growing  good  wool  at  the  South,  is  giv- 
ing way  to  the  evidence  of  facts.”  The  doctrine 
that  ail  wool-bearing  animals,  except  the  negro, 
have  their  wool,  in  a very  short  time,  turned  into 
hair  in  the  South,  is  also  exploded.  True,  the 
common  sheep  of  the  country,  bred  in-and-in 
for  generations,  and  ranging  now  in  miserable 
burnt-up  pastures,  and  again  in  the  cotton  fields, 
where  they  become  excessively  fat  on  the  tender 
winter  grass ; the  one  season  shorn,  and  the  next 
allowed  to  surrender  their  coats  to  the  briars — 
such  sheep  have  thin,  scanty,  hairy  fleeces.  But 
they  form  no  criterion.  Are  there  no  such  ani- 
mals elsewhere,  ‘ bred  by,  and  the  property  of 
nobody  in  particular,  the  United  States  over?’ 
Why  is  the  coat  of  the  black-faced  sheep  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  so  coarse  and  hairy, 
whilst  that  of  the  Merino  of  Spain  and  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  they  scarcely  ever  see  frost, 
so  fine  in  its  staple  1 I feel  satisfied  of  one  thing, 
that  the  finer  and  more  spiral  the  staple,  and  the 
closer  and  heavier  the  coat  of  w’oel,  and  the  great- 
er the  abundance  ofyotk,  the  better  will  the  wool 
on  the  sheep’s  back  resist  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  sun.  Sheep  are  kept  by  the  planter,  in  almost 
every  instance,  for  the  mutton  alone ; some  few 
manufacture  the  scanty  crop  of  wool.  The  mut- 
ton is  very  fine,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  moun- 
tain heather  fed  sheep  of  my  native  country — 
and  that  you  know,  is  a great  deal  for  a Scotch- 
man to  say ! The  native  sheep  of  which  I speak, 
are  remarkably  full  and  broad  in  the  loin,  and 
the  saddle  is  of  course  proportionably  good. — 


Sheep  seem  to  me  always  to  be  ingjood  health 
here — one  never  hears  of  the  half  of  a large  flock 
dying  off  within  a few  days,  as  is  by  no  means 
unusual  in  colder  countries,  where  numbers  have 
to  be  penned  together  for  a considerable  length 
of  time. 

“We  have  thus,  you  perceive,  no  scarcity  of 
beef  and  mutton.  Many  planters  in  Mississippi 
are  now  making  their  own  pork,  or  are  exerting 
themselves  to  do  so.  In  the  neighboring  County 
of  Jefferson,  this  is  more  particularly  the  case. 
I know  of  several  there,  who  last  season  killed 
and  cured  from  100  to  200  head;  one  who  killed 
350,  and  another  over  700  head,  all  for  their  own 
home  consumption.  The  gentleman  last  alluded 
to,  assured  me  that  all  his  hogs  were  fattened  en- 
tirely on  peas,  which  were  planted  between  the 
corn  rows  at  the  last  tending,  and  the  hogs  turn- 
ed in  on  them  after  the  com  is  gathered;  finer 
bacon  I have  ne^/er  eaten.  This  gentleman  has 
killed  his  own  pork  ever  since  the  second  year  of 
his  farming,  some  thirty  years ; tans  his  own. 
leather,  makes  his  own  shoes,  harness,  &c., 
wagons  and  farming  utensils;  iianufactures 
much  of  his  winter  clothing,  and  this  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  high  or 
low  prices  of  cotton , though,  of  course,  when 
cotton  brought  15  to  25  cents,  he  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, sinking  money  in  employing  his 
hands  any  where  else  but  in  the  cotton  field. — 
However,  the  best  proof  that  his  system  was  the 
true  one  is,  that  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  country,  living  in  the  greatest  comfort,  his 
family  settled  round  him,  and  his  negroes  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

“You  speak  of  being  ‘anxious  that  some  one 
of  your  Southern  friends  would  try  the  experi- 
ment of  sowing  corn  broadcast,  as  an  article  of 
food  for  animals,  to  be  used  for  soiling  during 
the  summer,  and  cured  and  led,  after  being  cut, 
to  them  in  the  winter,  and  ascertain  what  the 
practicability  and  expense  of  keeping  animals  in 
this  way  would  be.’  Corn  leaves,  you  are  aware, 
are  now  used  extensively;  but  would  not  the 
stalk  cured  and  cut  into  chaff”,  add  much  to  the 
ability  of  the  planter  to  feed  stock,  without  ma- 
terially adding  to  his  expense?  It  would;  and 
in  my  own  case  does  do  so.  At  ‘ Ingleside,’  I 
feed  nothing  else.  My  farm  here,  only  consists 
of  forty  acres  of  old  field,  which  the  small  force 
I keep  here,  enables  me  to  improve  very  slonly, 
the  more,  as  to  it  is  added  five  acres  of  garden, 
&c.,  requiring  much  manure.  Ts  I keep  five 
head  ol  horses,  two  mules,  two  yoke  of  cattle, 
irom  two  to  six  cows  and  their  calves,  and  some 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  hogs,  I was  forced  to 
try  some  such  means  of  making  fodder,  or  have 
blades  to  haul  from  one  of  the  plantations.  In 
1842,  I sowed  some  corn  broadcast,  but  the  dry- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  poverty  of  the  land, 
prevented  it  doing  much.  1 did  not  cut  it,  but 
the  stock,  when  turned  into  the  field,  grazed  on 
that  patch  of  corn  as  long  as  there  was  a stump 
of  it  left.  That  winter  I fed  principally  on  crab 
grass  hay,  and  corn  cut  and  shocked  Kentucky 
fashion — which  does  not  do  well.  This  last 
season  I drilled  several  different  patches  of  corn 
at  different  times  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
drills  from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  stalks  almost  touching  in  the  drill.  It 
all  did  well ; so  well  that  though  I had  not  more 
than  an  acre  and  a half  in  all,  I fed  my  stock  on 
it  during  the  whole  summer,  passing  the  green 
corn  through  the  cutting- box,  with  a proportion 
of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  dry  fodder;  cutting 
down  and  curing  what  was  left  of  each  patch, 
when  the  next  sown  became  ripe  enough  to  feed 
out.  I have  thus  sufficient  fodder  to  do  me,  I 
think,  or  nearly  so,  until  oats  are  ripe,  and  my 
drilled  corn  comes  in  again.  It  must  be  in  tas- 
sel, or  tasseling,  before  cattle  and  horses  at  all 
relish  it;  and  hogs,  though  they  eat  it  greedily, 
fall  off  on  it-,  for  the  reason,  I think,  that  they  re- 
ject all  but  the  juice,  and  hang  round  the  fence 
all  day  waiting  lor  more.  I have  tried  the 
Egyptian  millet  and  Guinea  corn,  but  prefer  the 
maize. 

“Pulling  corn  blades  to  make  fodder,  I con- 
sider the  most  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  work 
done  on  the  plantation.” 
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PLOWING  CORN— TOPPING  COTTON. 

In  tendering  our  acknowledgements  to  Mr, 
McKee,  for  an  account  of  his  last  year’s  crop, 
with  which  we  have  been  quite  interested,  we 
desire  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  deep,  subsoil  plowing  in  the  prepa- 
ration ot  land  for  a crop,  and  as  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  topping  cotton,  and  its  propriety. 

The  experience  ol  scientific  and  practical 
men,  attest  most  conclusively  the  advantages  of 
subsoil  plowing  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  a 
crop,  both  as  a preventive  against  the  prejudi- 
cial influence  of  a drouth,  and  an  excess  of  rain. 
The  reasoning  for  this  system  of  culture,  is  bas- 
ed upon  the  plainest  principles  of  philosophy 
and  common  sense,  and  is  thoroughly  sustain- 
ed by  actual  results.  The  subsoil  plow,  which 
we  believe  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  at  the 
South,  is  constructed  for  breaking  the  subsoil 
thoroughly,  without  mixing  it  with  the  soil. 

When  thus  prepared,  the  subsoil  becomes  an 
absorbent  of  the  extra  quantity  of  water  that 
may  fall,  which  it  retains  to  be  given  out  by 
the  process  of  evaporation  whenever  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  shall,  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
render  such  evaporation  necessary  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  vegetation.  By  this  process,  then, 
the  planter  converts  the  subsoil  into  a reservoir, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ing the  excess  of  water  from  vegetation  in  wet 
seasons,  and  from  which  nature  will  draw  her 
supplies  to  sustain  vegetation  during  the  exist- 
ence of  a drouth.  It  is  indeed  a beautiful  theo- 
ry, and  one  which  we  are  quite  astonished  has 
not  obtained  to  a greater  extent  among  Agricul- 
turists. But  the  progress  in  improvement  is 
onward,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  South  will  boast  as  high  a state  of 
Agricultural  improvement  as  any  section  of  the 
Union.  To  do  this,  however,  one  of  the  first 
subjects  which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
planters,  is,  how  they  can  cultivate  less  landl 
This  is  a very  important  - question,  upon*  the 
successful  solution  of  which,  depends  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  because  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  evil  of  which  we  complain.  The  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  a great  quantity  of  land,  not  on- 
ly forbids,  but  positively  prevents,  the  thorough 
preparation  of  land  for  the  culture  of  a crop  : 
and  hence,  a system  which  is  begun  in  imper- 
fections is  carried  out,  resulting  in  immediate 
loss  to  the  cultivator  himself,  and  prejudicially 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is 
because  of  this  hurry  and  confusion  in  the  cul- 
ture of  so  much  land,  that  our  lands  are  so  im- 
perfectly prepared  : hence,  few,  if  any,  can  ob- 
tain their  consent  to  make  the  experiment  of 


cultivating  less  land,  and  doing  that  in  a proper 
manner. 

In  our  opinion,  when  the  land  is  thoroughly 
broken  as  we  have  suggested,  vdlh  the  subsoil 
plow,  (which  should  be  begun,  and,  if  possible, 
completed,  prior  to  planting,  though  the  break- 
ing between  the  rows  might,  in  an  emergency, 
be  done  after  planting,)  the  subsequent  culture 
of  the  crop  should  be  almost  exclusively  a mere 
surface  dressing — which,  while  it  would  effec- 
tually eradicate  the  grass  and  weeds,  should  by 
no  means  disturb  the  lateral  roots  of  the  crop. 
This  surface-dressing  also  serves,  by  levelling 
the  land,  to  diminish  the  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  consequently  lessens  evaporation,  which  is 
also  very  important.  Late  plowing,  particular- 
ly if  deep,  we  regard  as  a dangerous  experi- 
ment always,  and  rarely,  or  never  necessary, 
when  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared  in  the 
outset  of  the  crop.  It  is  true,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McKee,  it  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds well,  because  the  rain  came  at  a proper 
period;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a rain,  we  appre- 
hend no  one  will  question  that  it  would  have 
proved  disastrous.  The  comparison,  therefore, 
between  Mr.  McKee’s  crop  and  his  neighbors, 
is,  we  think,  not  a just  or  fair  one,  for  theirs 
wanted  the  proper  preparation  of  the  land  in  the 
commencement  of  the  crop. 

The  subject  is  however  replete  with  interest, 
and  should  engage  the  earnest  consideration  of 
Agriculturists  at  the  South,  where  improvement 
is  so  much  needed ; but  as  our  limits  will  not 
*ermit  us  to-day,  to  enter  more  fully  upon  the 
subject,  we  must  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
propriety  ot  topping  cotton — upon  which  there 
are,  we  are  well  aware,  very  opposite  opinions. 

Without  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth 
of  our  own  views  upon  this  subject,  by  actual 
experiments,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its 
propriety  should  always  be  determined  in  refer- 
ence both  to  the  character  of  .the  land  for  rich- 
ness, and  also  to  the  season,  whether  it  be  wet  or 
dry,  facts  upon  which  the  planter  must  deter- 
mine at  the  time.  In  very  rich  lands,  or  wet 
seasons,  where  the  growth  is  very  luxuriant 
running  pretty  much  into  stalk,  without  sending 
out  lateral  branches,  we  regard  topping  as  a 
very  necessary  process  ; but  on  the  other  hand 
in  poorer  soils,  and  a dry  season,  we  think  it 
doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  needed.  Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  process  therefore,  the  practical 
planter  will  of  course  always  determine,  and  in 
our  opinion  what  might  be  very  advantageous 
in  one  season,  whould  be  prejudicial  another, 
even  in  the  same  land.  Upon  both  these  sub- 
jects however,  we  should  be  much  pleased  to 
have  the  views  ot  our  friends,  and  hope  they 
will  not  withhold  them. 

Jasper  County,  Ga.,  April  8th,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor: — I submit  to  you  a history  of 
my  crop  of  last  year,  which  I desire  you  to  give 
a place  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  ifyou  think 
it  worthy. 

I cultivated  150  acres  of  land,  all  fresh  except 
25  acres,  which  was  worn.  There  were  ten 
hands  employed  in  its  cultivation.  The  mode 
of  culture  and  the  result,  I will  give  you  in  de- 
tail, and  are  as  follows : I was  so  late  in  the 
commencement  of  my  crop,  that  I had  only  8 


acres  broken  on  the  18th  of  Marcti,  my  object 
being  to  manure  as  much  as  possible.  I was 
compelled,  for  want  of  time,  to  manure  in  the 
drill  as  1 planted,  though  but  little  was  applied 
to  the  corn.  I planted  my  corn  by  running  fur- 
rows each  way  three  feet  distance,  dropping 
two  grains  in  a hill,  and  covered  by  running 
two  furrows,  one  on  each  side,  with  a very 
small  plow,  and  immediately  broke  the  land 
between  the  rows.  I then  planted  my  cotton  in 
drills  three  feet  distance.  In  the  drills  I strew- 
ed my  manure,  which  consisted  of  killed  cotton 
seed  and  manure  from  my  lot.  I worked  the 
corn  and  cotton  successively  once  in  three 
weeks,  with  the  plow  and  hoe.  The  first  and 
second  working  of  my  cotton,  I only  run  round 
the  f)lant;  but,  in  chopping  out,  or  thinning,  I 
was  careful  not  to  chop  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the 
manure.  My  last  thinning,  which  followed 
my  second  plowing,  was  done  principally  by 
hand. 

My  corn  received  the  last  plowing  and  hoe- 
ing about  the  middle  and  last  of  June,  when  it 
was  in  the  boot.  This  last  plowing  was  more 
shallow  than  those  preceding,  and  more  distant 
from  the  corn.  After  this  plowing,  I had  some 
dirt  drawn  to  the  plant  to  kill  the  young  grass 
which  had  escaped  the  plow. 

The  result  of  the  corn  crop  was,  a fine  crop 
of  fodder,  and  420  barrels  of  corn,  most  of  which 
was  measured. 

The  cotton  received  its  last  working  about 
the  5th  of  August.  I put  no  dirt  to  the  cotton, 
except  to  cover  young  grass,  and  to  replace  the 
dirt  which  had  been  taken  away  in  removing 
thd  grass  or  weeds.  I topped  all  my  cotton,  ex- 
cept a small  part  which  was  ^accidentally  left, 
which  gave  a striking  demonstration  that  the 
topping  did  no  good;  for  that  which  was  left, 
bowled  equally  as  well  as  that  which  was 
topped. 

The  result  of  the  cotton  crop  was  48  bags,  av- 
eraging 420  lbs.— the  weights  ol  which  I have 
now  before  me. 

There  was  about  an  equal  portion  of  land  in 
cotton  and  corn— say  from  70  to  75  acres  each. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  I wish  to 
mention.  They  are  these  : Never  cease  plow- 
ing in  dry  weather,  and  not  to  risk  thick  corn,  if 
planted  late.  There  commenced  a drought  on 
the  last  of  April,  which  lasted  six  weeks — the 
unbroke  ground  became  hard ; even  that  which 
had  been  broken  was  dry  as  ashes,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  devastation  to  the  famishing  corn. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  desisted,  for  the  two  rea- 
sons, that  they  did  not  wish  their  lands  broken 
in  clods,  or  the  roots  of  the  corn  broken  while 
the  ground  was  so  dry.  Though  being  firm  to 
my  purpose,  I continued  to  plow  as  eflfectually 
as  my  feeble  means  would  permit:  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  the  rain  came,  it  found 
my  ground  well  pulverized,  and  clear  of  grass 
and  weeds,  and  a most  flourishing  growth  en- 
sued. As  regards  the  third  case,  after  I had 
planted  all  my  corn  crop,  except  six  acres  which 
lay  immediately  adjoining  the  first  planted,  cor- 
lesponding,  in  every  respect,  with  the  other  land, 
the  omission  or  delay  being  on  account  of  wet 
weather  for  the  length  of  about  twenty  days  : it 
was  all  treated  alike  as  to  work,  and  each  grew 
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alike  well  until  the  time  ol  earing,  when  there 
came  a drought  ol  three  weeks. 

The  older  corn  remained  green,  while  the  oth- 
er fired  some  four  or  five  blades  high.  There 
w'as  only  four  or  five  feet  distance  between  the 
two  plantings;  and,  being  alike  in  al;  other  re- 
spects, except  that  some  ol  the  latter  contained 
two  stalks  to  the  hill,  (though  the  principal  part 
of  my  crop  was  thinned  to  one  stalk,)  I imput- 
ed the  prime  cause  of  the  firing  to  the  late  plant- 
ing. If  the  drought  had  continued,  it  would 
have  proved  a failure ; but,  as  the  rain  came  in 
abundance,  it  eared  very  well. 

Yours,  &c.,  Lewis  McKee. 

Worth  Enduring. — Carlysle,  in  his  last 
work,  says : “ Beautiful  is  it  to  see  and  under- 
stand that  no  worth,  known  or  unknown,  can 
die  even  on  this  earth ; the  work  an  unknown 
man  has  done  is  like  a vein  ol  water  flowing  hid- 
den under  the  ground,  secretly  making  the 
ground  green;  it  flows  and  flows,  it  joins  itself 
with  another  vein  and  veinlets ; one  day  it  will 
start  forth  a visible  perennial  well.” 

Cure  for  Cancers. — The  Maine  Cultivator 
says : “ A gentleman  who  has,  lot  some  years, 
been  afflicted  with  a cancer  on  his  face,  informs 
us  that,  alter  having  followed  the  prescriptions 
of  some  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  at  the 
expense  of  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars, 
having  twice  had  it  cut,  he  has  been  effectually 
cured  by  simply  bathing  it  three  or  four  times 
a day  with  brandy  and  salt.  Those  afflicted 
with  these  virulent  ulcers,  will  do  well  to  try  it. 

I^Witherspoon  says:  “Men  may  talk  in 
rapture  of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and  sprightli- 
ness, and  a hundred  other  shining  qualities  ; 
but  after  seven  years’  union,  not  one  of  them  is 
^o  be  compared  to  good  family  management, 
which  is  seen  at  every  meal  and  felt  every  hour 
in  the  husband’s  purse.” 

fg*Patient  industry  accomplishes  wonders. 
A little  done  daily  makes  much  a year. 

Sugar  Vinegar. — To  each  gallon  of  water 
add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  a little 
yeast:  leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun  for  6 months, 
in  a vessel  slightly  stopped. 

^-yThe  heart  that  soonest  awakens  to  the 
flowers  of  life,  is  always  the  first  to  be  wounded 
by  its  thoriis^ 

II^Take  every  opportunity  ol  setting  an  or- 
namental shrub  or  choice  fruit  tree  about  your 
house  or  door  yard.  Now  is  the  time.  If  you 
have  any  taste,  you  will  always  rejoice  at  what 
you  have  done. 

|:^Give  sheep  pine  boughs  once  or  twice  a 
week;  they  will  create  appetite,  prevent  disease, 
and  promote  their  health.  So  says  “ The  Uni- 
ted States  Complete  Practical  Receipt  Book.” 

j^Never  choose  a woman  for  a wile  who  has 
thin  lips  and  a sharp  noise — except  you  want  a 
scold. 

1:1’ Agriculture  was  the  first,  and  should  ever 
be  the  most  esteemed  of  all  pursuits.  How 
happy  would  it  be  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  young  men,  if  they  could  be  persuaded 
that  a few  acres  ol  ground  are  a better  capital 
than  as  many  thousand  dollars  procured  by  w ri- 


^ng  their  names'et  the  bottom  of  a negotiable 

note;  and  what  years  ol  misery  might  be  saved 
if  men  would  believe  that  a dollar  actually  earn- 
ed as  by  farmers  and  mechanics,  is  worth  a hun- 
dred in  jirospect  to  be  gained  in  trade  and  specu- 
lation.— Saturdojj  Cour. 


Measuring  Corn. — Hunt’s  Merchants’  Mag- 
azine, gives  the  following  rule  for  measuring 
corn  in  cribs,  wagons,  boats,  &c. 

“ Multiply  the  length  by  the  width,  then  by 
the  depth.  The  product  multiply  by  4,  which 
will  give  the  contents  in  bushels  shelled.  To 
get  the  bushels  in  the  ear,  multiply  by  8.  In 


either  case  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure,  which 

is  the  fraction. 

example. 

Length, 

20  ft. 

20  ft. 

Width, 

10  ft. 

10  ft. 

200 

200 

Depth, 

7 ft. 

7 ft. 

1400 

1400 

4 

8 

560,0 

1120,0 

Bushels  shelled.  Bushels  in  ears. 


From  the  Worcester  (Eng.)  Chronicle 
SIXTY  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE  ACRE. 

We  state  the  following  fact  to  show  what  may 
be  done  by  proper  management.  Henry  Work- 
man, Esq.,  Solicitor  of  this  Town,  planted  about 
an  acre  and  three  perches  of  ground  with  rather 
more  than  a bushel  and  a half  of  the  red  cluster 
wheat,  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Beman,  of 
Lenchwick,  and  the  produce  is  20  bags  or  60 
bushels  to  the  acre ! The  seed  was  set  by  the 
hand,  that  is,  it  was  dibbled.  The  land  upon 
wnich  this  extraordinary  crop  was  grown  is 
known  to  be  as  good  for  cast  as  any  in  the  Val^ 
of  Evesham. 

Take  good  care  of  the  Lambs. — A good 
shepherd  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  lambs 
that  he  raises.  If  any  should  die,  don’t  throw 
them  up  on  to  the  roof  of  a shed,  or  on  to  a tree, 
to  poison  the  air,  but  skin  them,  give  the  flesh 
to  the  hogs,  and  save  the  skin.  The  most  deli- 
cate gloves  are  made  of  young  lambs’  skins,  and 
they  are  an  article  of  considerable  trade  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. — Maine  Farmer, 

Hoarseness. — One  drachm  of  freshly  scrap- 
ed horse-raddish-root,  to  be  infused  with  four 
ounces  of  water,  in  a close  vessel,  for  two 
hours,  and  made  into  a syrup,  with  double  its 
weight  in  vinegar,  is  an  approved  remedy  for 
hoarseness  : a teaspconful  has  often  proved  ef- 
fectual ; a few  teaspoons,  it  is  said,  have  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  removing  hoarseness. 


Broom  Corn — Is  much  cultivated  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  in  Massachusetts.  The 
amount  produced  on  the  acre  is  from  800  to  1000 
lbs.,  besides  60  or  70  bushels  of  seed;  the  bush 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  four  or  five  cents  the 
pound,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  cents.  The 
seed  on  an  acre,  at  33  cents  per  bushel,  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  a crop  of  oats.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  the 
town  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  the  brush 
and  seed  of  which  is  valued  at  $100,000  annu- 
ally. The  adjoining  town  of  Hadley  manufac- 
tures brooms  to  the  value  of  ^160,000  annually. 
One  person,  it  is  said,  makes  80,000  brooms  a 
year.  The  process  of  cultivation  is  like  that  of 
Indian  corn. 

Farming  Operations. — Get  your  carrots 
forward,  and  try  Rowland’s  Macassar  if  the 
crop  looks  unpromising.  Plant  your  potatoes 
with  salt,  which  gives  them  a relish;  and  dress 
with  bits  of  woollen  cloth  or  shreds  of  old  coats, 
which  will  improve  the  potatoe’s  jacket.  Now, 
sow  your  P’s ; keep  your  U’s  warm ; hive  your 
B’s;  shoot  yourJ’s;  feed  your  N’s;  look  after 
your  potatoes’  I’s  ; and  then  take  your  E’s. — 
Punch's  Almanac. 


Love  of  Flowers. — A love  of  flowers  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  tastes,  and  certainly  one 
ol  the  most  innocent.  The  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers, while  it  fonns  an  elegant  amusement,  is  a 
most  healthy  and  invigorating  pursuit.  Unlike 
hunting,  fishing,  shooting  or  similar  rural 
amusements,  it  inflicts  no  suffering  on  any  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  merely  aids  nature  in 
her  efforts  to  make  the  world  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  as  the  fruits  are  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
flower  garden,  while  it  agreeably  occupies  the 
time,  does  not  impose  a heavy  tax  upon  the 
pocket,  and  there  are  very  few  flowers  but  what 
may  be  eultivated  to  as  great  perfection  in  the 
garden  of  the  peasant  as  of  the  peer.  It  is  a 
taste,  too,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  female 
character,  and  affords  much  rational  amu.se- 
ment  to  the  recluse,  who  by  choice  or  chance  is 
separated  “from  the  crowded  haunts  ot  men,  in 
busy  cities  Manual  of  Gardening  and 

Complete  Florist. 
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TURXEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNER  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine ; 

“ White  Plat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanovci  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  j table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Ans.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 

and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30. 18-tf 
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For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

I propose,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  communicate 
to  the  reader  of  your  public-spirited  and  valu- 
able paper,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  land,  and 
of  cultivating  the  cotton  plant,  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  from  experience  and  observation, 
the  best  adapted  to  our  southern  climate.  And 
here  peimit  me  to  remark,  that  1 have  long  be- 
lieved the  system  of  deep  plowing  so  general- 
ly pursued  throughout  the  country,  not  only  un- 
necessary for  seeming  an  abundant  production, 
but  positively  destructive  to  the  fertility  of  the 
sod.  The  labor  it  requires  might  be  dispensed 
with,  because  unprofitable.  The  evidentdeteri- 
oration  of  the  land  under  its  operation,  should 
induce  the  farmer  to  abandon  it,  and  to  adopt 
one  more  congenial  to  his  true  interest, 

I am  aware  that  I shall  be  opposed  to  deep- 
rooted  prej  udices.  B ut  let  every  system  be  kind- 
ly received,  and  soberly  etamined — rejected,  if 
found  to  be  practically  unwise;  and  when  ex- 
perience has  proved  its  utility,  adopted.  I am 
convinced  that  much  unnecessary  labor  has  been 
bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton ; from  a 
mistaken  opinion,  that,  even  in  soils  naturally 
free  and  light,  there  must  be  a continued  suc- 
cesion  of  deep  and  heavy  plowings  until  the 
plant  has  arrived  fully  to  a state  of  maturity.  In 
the  sea  coast  districts  of  South  Carolina,  whem 
long  staple  cotton  is  raised,  and  the  hoe  culture 
alone  pursued,  the  production  to  the  acre  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  section  of  country  where 
the  plough  is  almost  the  only  implement  of  hus- 
bandry. Which  fact  has  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  position  I take.  Another  important 
result  from  this,  what  may  be  termed  superficial 
cultivation,  is,  that  there,  fields  now  yielding  a 
profitable  investment  have  been  under  culture 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  that  State,  whilst 
the  mw  Wesh  already  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  exhausted  lands  and  deserted  habita- 
tions. 1 am  not,  however,  an  advocate  of  the 
hoe  culture  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  plough. 
The  two  systems  may  be  harmoniously  united, 
and  if  the  result  of  the  year’s  labor,  in  the  outset, 
be  not  fully  equivalent  to  the  production  extort- 
ed from  the  soil  by  theevisceraiing  system;  the 
results  of  a series  of  year’s  will  amply  compen- 
sate, by  diminished  expenses,  abridged  labor, 
and  an  improved  country. 

Supposing  the  field  to  have  been  thrown  into 
ridges  by  the  cultivation  of  a preceding  year: 
the  first  preparatory  to  a new  crop,  is  to  open 
between  them  a tolerable  deep  and  wide  furrow, 
A^ith  a broad  shovel-plow  of  theordi  nary  con- 


struction. Into  this  should  be  placed,  with  the 
hand,  the  stalks  of  corn  or  cotton,  if  there  be  any 
of  the  growth  of  the  previous  year.  The  super- 
ficial soil,  with  w'hatever  vegetable  matter  there 
may  be  upon  the  ground,  must  be  drawn  down 
with  the  l oe,  and  formed  into  a narrow  list.  An 
acre  of  land  not  stiff  and  unyielding  may  be  thus 
prepared  by  two  hands  as  the  labor  of  a dayis 
w’ork.  Over  this  list  the  manure  intended  for 
the  ensuing  crop  must  be  strewed,  and  the 
ground  will  then  be  in  order,  for  the  freeborn  or 
twisted  shovel-plow;  by  either  of  which  a new 
bed  or  ridge  can  be  thrown  up ; thereby  effec- 
tually covering  the  manure,  and  leaving  a sin- 
gle furrow  between  the  new  ridges.  The  whole 
ground  is  thus  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  pre- 
pared lor  the  seeds.  Planting  intrenches  open- 
ed by  the  scooter  plow  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out the  danger  of  exposing  to  the  surface  a por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matters  deposited  beneath : 
arid  is  moreover  objectionable,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  the  plants  thinned  out  to  the  pro- 
per distances.  Drilled  collon  is  never  'properly 
filled,  SiH  this  must  necessarily  depend,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  field  hands, 
whese  object  is  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the 
shortest  time.  A very  cheap  instrument  has 
been  contrived  for  obviating  all  the  objections 
applicable  to  trench  planting.  This  is  a dibble 
of  a very  simple  construction,  and  may  be  made 
by  any  jobbing  carpenter.  Take  a piece  of 
scantling,  of  light  yellow  pine,  8 by  2^  inches 
add  4 feet  long.  About  10  inches  from  one  of 
the  ends  taper  it  off,  on  each  side ; giving  it  the 
form  of  a paddle,  with  a handle  of  a convenient 
size  for  being  grasped.  Bevel  the  square  end, 
bylines  drawn  2*  inches  therefrom,  and  let  the 
edge  at  the  bottom  be  somewhat  rounded — 
brought  down  to  f of  an  inch.  For  a sliding- 
guage,  to  regulate  the  chops  made  by  the  Dibble 
for  the  distances  which  may  be  required  in  plant- 
ing land  of  different  qualities,  cut  a groove  in 
one  of  the  sides,  inches  wide,  and  1 inch 
deep,  with  such  an  inclination,  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  gnage,  at  the  distance  of  2 leet  from 
the  centre  of  the  dibble  may  be  in  a line  with  the 
bevel  edge.  Provide  for  the  guage  a lath  1 J by 
1 inch,  which  should  fit  the  groove  closely,  and 
of  any  length  which  will  mark  the  various  dis- 
tances m plantage ; to  be  secured  in  its  place  by 
small  nails  easily  drawn.  The  mode  of  operat- 
ing with  this  instrument  will  be  obvious.  In 
a comparison,  as  to  relative  speed,  with  the 
scooter,  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  preferable. 
Under  every  other  view  however  the  prefer- 
ence must  be  reversed.  Let  the  experiments 
be  made,  and  I have  no  doubt  this  single  instru- 
ment will  supersede  every  implement  heretofore 


used  in  the  planting  of  cotton — corn  as  well  as 
potatoes  might  be  planted  with  iu 

The  cron  should  be  partially  thinned  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fully  up,  the  lop  of  the 
ridges  weeded,  and  dirt  drawn  around  them — 
wdth  the  hoe.  When  this  work  has  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the 
rows  of  cotton  must  be  cleared  of  the  weeds  and 
grass  which  may  have  vegetated.  This  is  ea- 
sier, more  effectually,  and  quicker  done  with  the 
solid  sweep  or  bal-wing-plow  than  by  any  other 
implement  of  culture.  It  is  of  a triangular 
shape;  the  extreme  cutting  points  being  about 
20  inches  apart.  Its  weight  does  not  exceed  G 
lbs ; and  ftom  its  construction  it  cannot  be  made 
to  penetrate  but  a little  below  the  surface;  is 
light  of  draught ; and  unde:  the  guidance  of  a 
skilful  hand,  may  approach  the  tender  stems  of 
the  younger  cotton  xviththe  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  hoe.  Three  courses  with  this  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  put  in  good  order  the  entire 
space  of  ground  between  the  rows  of  cotton  if  at 
the  distance  of  feel.  It  is  decidedly  the  oiost 
valuable  implemenffor  superficial  culture  that 
has  yet  been  contrived. 

This  then  comprises  the  whole  process  of  cul- 
tivation —until  the  plant  has  arrived  at  a growth 
which  excludes  the  use  of  the  hoe  by  its  extend- 
ed ^branches.  The  sw'eep  should  continue  to 
stir  the  ground  by  a single,  course  until  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  season  renders  that  work  no 
longer  necessary.  By  this  system,  the  use  of  the 
plow  is  abandoned  after  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  planting.  It  is  a system  applicable 
to  all  descriptions  of  soil.  It  requires  that  the 
land  be  thoroughly  broken  upon  before  i he  seed 
has  been  placed  in  the  earth;  and  under  this 
condition  only  can  it  be  pursued  successfully. 
It  lessens  the  labor  of  the  field  hand;  and  re- 
lieves the  horse  of  that  continued  exertion  of  his 
strength  which  the  system  of  deep  plowing 
unavoidably  requires.  The  cotton,  when  plant- 
ed, is  placed  at  such  distances  as  the  judgment 
of  the  farmer  has  determined  the  best  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  his  land.  Tnere  is 
here  nothing  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  field 
hand.  Under  such  a system,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  that  lands  not  liable  to  injury 
by  hearty  showers  will  be  improved  by  continued 
cultivation.  By  it,  all  the  /egetable  matter  on 
the  surface  is  effectually  secured  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growing  crop.  It  wmuld  present  the  cheap- 
est and  least  laborious  plan  of  enriching  the 
soil;  and  if  commenced  before  the  ground  has 
lost  Its  original  fertility,  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  annually  supplying  it  with  manure. 

I may  at  future  time  give  you  my  views  on 
the  culture  of  corn. 

Claiborne,  Ala.  A Subscriber. 
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Foi  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor — The  varied  engagements  of 
my  farm,  in  which  I take  an  active  part,  have 
not  alkivved  me  leisuie  until  now  to  redeem  my 
pledge  of  becominga  conlridutor  to  .he  columns 
of  your  agricultural  paper — and  even  now  I am 
tempted  to  an  indefinite  postponement,  in  view 
oi  my  incapacity  for  such  service.  But  when 
I look  at  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, see  the  scarcity  of  original  communica- 
tions, consider  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
paper,  and  knowing  that  its  permanency  can  on- 
ly be  secured  by  adapting  it  to  our  products, 
culture  and  climate, — I leel  disposed  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  however  leeole  it  may  be.  You 
will  not  understand  me  as  intimating  that  it  is 
not  now  interesting  and  valuable — for  to  me  it 
is  both,  the  selections  of  which  it  is  mostly 
made  up  being  j udicious  and  excellent.  I have 
known  for  years  that  such  a paper  was  needed 
among  us,  but  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
hone  but  a practical  farmer  could  conduct  it 
advantageously.  The  inspection  of  a few  Nos. 
not  only  dissipated  my  prejudices,  but  set  me  to 
work  in  the  protection  and  improvement  of  my 
farm  in  such  a manner,  that  I fear  I would  not 
be  believed  if  I were  to  say  how  many  hundred 
dollars  i have  been  benefited,  (in  purse  or  pros- 
pect,) by  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  per  an- 
num for  your  paper. 

Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a large  field  for  investi- 
gations, as  to  the  best  moue  of  protecting  our 
rolling  lauds  from  washing,  by  means  of  ditch- 
ing or  otherwise:  something  efficient  must  be 
done  ill  this  respect,  or  all  our  endeavors  for  the 
improvement  of  our  exhausted  farms,  or  ibe 
preservation  of  those  that  are  yet  good,  will  be 
comparatively  unavailing. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  producing  and  distri- 
buting manure  ; — the  relative  merits  of  the  allu- 
vial deposit  on  water-courses,  swamp  mud,  and 
leal  manure,  not  only  as  to  their  fertilizing 
qualities,  but  the  facility  of  gathering,  hauling 
and  applying,  and  of  which,  (other  things  being 
equ  l,)a  hand  will  procure  mustperday.  Will 
some  of  your  subscribers,  who  have  experience 
on  this  and  other  kindred  subjects,  please  en- 
lighten us]  We  need  practical  matter  in  de- 
tail: we  need  something  to  prompt  us  to  d.u, 
and  to  be  told  how  to  do  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  the  subjoined, 
you  may  insert  in  the  Cultivator,  or  reject  at 
pleasure : I have  no  ambition  to  appear  in  print. 
1 want  to  see,  before  I die,  it  it  please  God,  (and 
I would  write  that  name  reverently,)  our  once 
beautiful  country— now  disfigured  with  bald 
hills  and  sterile  plains— so  improved  and  re- 
stored, that  hopeless  poverty  or  emigration  may 
not  be  the  only  alternatives  left  our  children ; 
that  the  virtues  which  grow  out  of  competency 
and  contentment  may  abound ; and  that  the  vi- 
ces springing  from  want  and  wretchedness,  in- 
duced oliimes  by  unrequited  toil,  may  find  no 
place  in  our  borders.  But  to  the  subject  1 had 
in  mind  when  I took  pen  in  hand,  to  wit  : spay- 
ing hogs.  My  waning  sheet  forbids  the  intend- 
ed preliminary  remarks. 

Pigs  should  be  spayed  early,  soon  after  be- 
coming inured  to  the  change  of  diet  required  in 
weaning.  1st — because  the  operation  may  be 


perturmed  as  easily  then  as  at  any  future  lime. 

2d— should  any  die  of  if,  the  loss  will  be  less. 
3J— they  seem  less  aflecled  by  it,  and  recover 
sooner.  I pay  no  attention  to  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  choosing  a time  to  spay;  and  having 
disregarded  it  lor  the  last  filteen  years  with  im- 
punity, I conclude  the  popular  belief  in  the 
“ signs”  of  the  times,  is  all  the  relict  of  an  an- 
cient superstition.  My  signs  are— 1st,  pleasant 
or  warm  w'ealher;  because  in  very  cold  w'eather, 
pigs  recently  spayed  may  be  injured  by  the 
great  number  of  them,  together  with  larger  hogs, 
that  pile  up  in  the  same  bed.  2d— a dry  pen  ; 
for  if  the  pen  be  wet,  the  pigs  will  get  muddy, 
and  the  operator’s  hands  must  become  so,  and 
consequently  the  lips  of  the  wound ; w'hich  may 
prevent  healing  by  the  first  intention,  (as  sur- 
geons say,)  that  is,  hcal  ng  without  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  and  death  may  ensue  or  recovery 
be  delayed.  3d — the  pigs  should  be  in  “ good 
order,”  if  not  fat;  it  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  spay 
a lean  hog  than  a lat  one— but  any,  whether  fat 
or  lean,  may  be  spayed  by  an  expert  operator, 
and  the  fat  ones  recover  best. 

Where  should  the  operation  be  performed,  in 
the  side  or  belly,  and  how  performed  ? These 
are  the  most  important  matters.  The  advocates 
of  belly-spaying  argue— 1st.  That  the  operation 
is  more  easily  performed  in  their  mode.  2d. 
The  place  of  incision  is  thinner.  3d.  Theeflus- 
ed  blood  will  be  more  easily  discharged — The 
first  position  may  be  true,  but  any  one  capable 
of  spaying  at  all,  can,  alter  a little  instruction, 
spay  in  the  side.  This  argun.ent,  too,  rather 
contemplates  the  con  enienceof  the  operator 
than  the  ooorf  of  the  hog— a minor  consideration, 
I ween.  The  second  is  true  in  fact — but,  as 
will  be  shown  presently,  is  entitled  to  no  weight. 
The  answer  to  the  third  argument  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  blood  is  never  discharged  from 
the  cavity  of  the  belly  after  the  incision  is  sewed 
up,  except  in  such  cases  as  w ill  terminate  fatal 
ly— all  effused  blood  being  removed  by  a heal- 
thy process  called  absorption.  But,  (not  to  be 
tedious,)  both  reason  and  experience  condemn 
the  one  mode,  while  they  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablish the  other.  We  know,  from  the  pendu- 
lous state  of  the  belly,  the  weight  of  its  contents 
must  rest  in  part  on  the  stitches,  (in  belly-spay- 
ing,) and  tends  to  separate  the  lips  ofthe  w ound ; 
and,  under  high  feeding,  w'hen  the  hog  has  so 
far  recovered  as  to  eat  heartily,  a pouch  is  form- 
ed, (w'hich  is  ofthe  nature  of  a rupture  in  hu- 
man kind,)  and  is  apt  to  injure  the  health,  if  it 
does  not  destroy  the  life.  In  side-spayir.g.  on 
the  contrary,  the  weight  of  the  abdomen  tends 
to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wmund  in  appasiiion  ; 
hence,  diminishes  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
the  stitches,  and  promotes  the  healing  process. 
In  belly-spaying,  an  incision  large  enough  to 
admit  two  fingers  is  made,  and  three  stitches 
are  ordinarily  taken;  in  the  side,  one  finger  on. 
ly  need  be  introduced,  and  one  stitch  taken  ; and 
if  few,  or  none  of  the  muscular  fibres  be  cut, 
notone  hog  in  tw'enty,  if  well  spayed,  {it  is  be 
lieved,)  would  die  without  even  one  stitch — the 
muscles  acting  as  a valve,  and  preventing  the 
extrusion  of  the  contents  of  the  belly.  Judge, 
then,  of  the  comparative  irritation  of  a large 
wound  in  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  closed  by 


means  of  three  stitches,  on  which  bears  a heavy 
weight,  tending  (and  too  often  successfully)  to 
tear  them  loose, — and  a small  wound  in  the 
side,  the  lips  of  which  are  naturally  kept  in  ap- 
position, and  closed  with  one  sliich,  and  that 
one  more  a matter  ol  safety  than  of  neces- 
sity. 

My  mode  is  as  follows.  Having  trimmed  oflf 
the  hair  from  the  part,  I make  an  incision,  com- 
mencing an  inch  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  hog,  below  the  anterior  part  ofthe  hip 
bone  on  the  left  side,  and  extend  it  downward 
far  enough  to  admit  one  finger  only,  and  deep 
enough  to  expose  the  muscle  (the  lean  part) 
the  full  length  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  : this, 
an  expert  operator  will  do  at  a stroke.  The 
breadth  of  the  knife  blade  is  now  placed  paral- 
lel with  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  that  is  visible, 
(there  are  other  muscles  unaer  it.)  and  gently 
plunged  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ; a finger  is 
then  introduc  ;d  into  the  cavity  th'ough  the  mus- 
cles, (u'hich  separate  fibre  (rom  fibre  very  easi- 
ly,) and  through  the  thin  but  strong  and  shining 
membrane  that  lines  the  cavity:  this  membrane 
is  raised  on  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  the  punc- 
ture in  it  enlarged  to  the  size  ofthe  incision  in 
the  skin,  then  the  pride  {ovarium')  is  sought  for 
in  the  loins,  brought  before  the  finger  out  of  the 
orifice,  and  separated  from  the  bag  {uterus)  by 
a knife:  the  bag  is  then  to  be  traced  by  pulling 
it  out  tenderly  until  the  other  pride  is  found 
which  being  cut  off,  return  the  bag,  introduce  a 
finger  m/o  thecavity,  pass  it  carefully  all  around 
the  circumference  of  the  wmund,  to  be  certain 
that  the  bag  has  alt  passed  into  the  cavity  ofthe 
belly,  and  not  lodged  outside  of  the  membrane 
w'here  it  or  a small  portion  of  gut  might  become 
strangulated,  and  produce  death.  Then  w'ith 
one  SI  itch  only,  taken  w ith  a curved  needle, 
close  the  w'ounds.  1 have  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  the  needle  through  skin,  mus- 
cle and  membrane  ; but  more  recently  have  tak- 
en only  a superficial  stitch,  and  my  hogs  do 
equally  wtI*.  I u.se  a knile,  the  blade  of  which 
is  not  more  than  J inch  or  | w’ide.  The  punc- 
ture mane  in  the  membrane  is  not  so  large  at 
the  point  of  my  finger,  yet  the  finger  enters  it 
under  slight  pressure  ; it  should  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  bag  into  the 
belly.  A Swineherd. 

Covington,  April  30fA,  1844. 

For  the  Southern  (Jultivator. 

WHITE  WASH. 

Take  | of  a bushel  of  unslaked  lime — which 
slake  with  boiling  water — cover  closely,  to  keep 
in  the  steam,  strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
add  a peek  of  salt  previously  di.ssolved  in  boil- 
ing water;  3 lbs.  of  fine  rice  flour,  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  ; J lb.  of  sifted  Spanish  w'hiting;  1 lb 
of  glue  in  a fluid  slate.  Then  to  the  whole  mix- 
ture  add  5 gallons  of  boiling  water,  stir  it  well, 
and  put  by,  well  covered,  lor  a few  days.  Ap- 
ply it  hot,  with  a brush. 

To  vary  the  color,  !or  red  or  pink,  add  Span- 
ish brown  ; for  lilac,  common  clay  with  Span- 
ish brown;  for  a slate  color,  lampblack;  for 
a redish  stone  color,  lampblack  and  Spanish 
brown;  for  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  or  chrome, 
which  is  preferable.  The  shades  of  color  will 
of  course  depend  upon  Ihe  quantity  ol  coloring 
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mauer  added  to  the  lime.  It  is  said  that  green  | 
must  not  be  put  in,  as  lime  willdestro}’  the  color,  I 
and  the  wash  will  crack  and  peel  off.  The  above  1 
preparation  is  cheaper  than  paint  and  more  dura-  j 
ble  than  the  adulterated  white  lead  which  is  | 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Its  brilliancy  | 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  in-  i 
gredients  used.  A Subscriber.  i 

For  ihe  Southern  Cultivator.  j 

Minerva,  Geo.,  April  23d,  1S44.  i 

Mr.  Editor — In  the  last  No.  of  the  Southern  j 
Cultivator,  I see  some  very  stringent  remarks  | 
byyouiself  upon  the  great  want  of  patronage  j 
•to  the  work.  Your  animadversions  are  season-  1 
able  and  correct,  and  no  doubt  flow  from  a pure 
and  honest  desire  to  benefit  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  1 am  one 
of  this  class  of  men  : but,  from  an  intimate  and 
somewhat  lengthy  acquaintance  with  this  class 
of  my  countrj’men,  I am  by  no  means  startled 
at  the  meagre  list  of  your  subscribers. 

The  history  of  our  country  furnishes  ample 
testimony  of  the  united  and  laudable  efforts  of 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  gentlemen  ol 
the  learned  professions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
benefit  muiualiy  the  whole  body.  The  great 
benefits  they  have  sought,  and  obtained,  by  unit- 
ing themselves  into  well  organized  bodies,  are  j 
too  conspicuous  for  any  comment.  Many  ad-  | 
vantages  have  been  derived  from  the  united  ef-  ! 
forts  of  each  member  of  the  body  of  society.  In  i 
these  associations,  each  member  throws  his  lit-  ! 
tie  mite  into  the  general  fund  of  knowledge,  j 
But  who  ever  heard,  (till  late,)  of  a wellorgani-  j 
zed  society  of  planters  in  the  South'?  The  sub-  j 
ject  with  us  is  yet  in  embryo:  deep-rooted  pre-  I 
Judiees,  and  long  standing  habits,  to  follow  in  i 
the  old  beaten  track  of  our  forefathers,  will  re-  i 
quire  time,  patience,  and  much  perseverance,  j 
to  overcome.  As  a public  journalist,  I fear  you  j 
will  “become  weary  in  well  doing”  too  soon  | 
for  our  good.  But  permit  me  to  say,  press  on;  i 
ihe  prize  is  ahead.  Many  fields  in  Houston 
county,  the  place  of  my  residence,  for  years  past  ] 
have  been  much  eshausted ; and,  although  con-  j 
liguous  to  large  beds,  and  deposites  of  the  rich-  I 
est  calcareous  marl  iu  nature,  (with  a few  ! 
single  exceptions,)  no  planter  has  yet  availed  i 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  applying  this  suh^ 
stance,  and  wonderful  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  to 
his  fields,  while  it  lies  literally  at  the  door. 

These  beds  of  marl,  by  some  powerful  con- 
vulsions  of  nature,  are  placed  in  detached  por- 
fions  or  spots,  from  near  the  Ocmulgee  river  to 
ihe  Flint,  and  jare  in  sugcient  abundance  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  State  of  Georgia  with  an  article 
of  manure,  whose  value  can,  in  reality,  only  be  ' 
properly  appreciated  by  those  alone  who  make 
ihe  proper  application. 

These  deposits  of  marl  are  discoverable  im- 
mediately under  the  surface  soil,  and  extend  to 
gn  unknown  depth,.  From  some  trials,  made 
by  the  sinking  of  a lew  wells  on,  and  near  my 
lands,  to  the  depth  of  twent}'  feet  below  ihe  sur- 
face, there  is  but  little  appreciable  difference  in 
appearance  of  the  marl. 

The  transitive  lime-rock,  ofsuperior  richness, 
always  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
deposits.  A few  kilns  of  these  rock  have  been 
put  up  and  burned  into  the  best  quality  of  lime. 


either  for  building  or  the  j.urposesof  manuring.  , 
I have  never  been  able  to  test  the  strength  of 
these  marls  chemically,  from  the  want  of  appa-  j 
ratus;  neither  do  1 know  of  its  having  been  ; 
done  by  any  chemist  or  geologist.  But  I am  ^ 
satisfied  it  is  a far  superior  article  to  the  marl  cf 
which  Mr,  Ruffin  speaks  in  such  high  terms  of 
respect,  and  which  he  found  on  the  Santee  and 
Cooper  rivers,  in  South  Carolina.  I have  been 
long  acquainted  with  those  specimens  of  marl, 
spoken  of  by  Air.  Rutfin,  on  the  Santee,  and  I 
am  confident  the  marl  in  Houston  is  far  supe- 
rior; and,  in  addition  to  the  superiority  in 
strength,  the  application  is  much  more  easy: 
for  the  marl  in  Houston  is  found  pulverized  in 
nature,  while  much  of  the  other  is  in  the  stateo'  ; 
friable  rock,  which  requires  some  labor  to  pound  | 
it  before  it  is  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  field. 

You  will  now’  perceive  that  the  same  spirit  of 
opposition  to  improvement  in  agriculture,  which 
prevents  planters  from  enhancing  the  value  of  j 
their  fields  from  one  to  five  hundred  per  centum,  j 
while  all  the  materials  lie  at  the  door,  prevents  j 
them  from  taking  your  very  useful  paper,  de-  | 

voted  to  agriculture.  I 

I 

Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  Bradwell.  I 
SELECTION  OF  SEED.  j 

We  are  indebted  to  a much  es'eemed  corres-  ! 

i 

pondent,  for  the  following  suggestions  in  refer-  1 
ence  to  the  selection  of  seed,  which  reached  us  i 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  commend  • 
his  views  to  the  reader’s  attention,  and  beg  leave  i 
to  assure  the  writer  that,  so  far  from  his  letters  ' 
.ever  bec-sming  tedious,"  the  only  complaint  I 
we  have  to  make  against  him,  togeihex  with  1 
several  other  zealous  friends  of  our  work,  is,  j 
that  we  do  not  hear  frem  them  half  as  often  as  I 
we  desire,  j 

“The  perusal  of  Mr.  Williams’  prize  essay,  ; 
on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  afforded  me  i 
much  pleasure,  and  I hope  some  profit.  He  is  \ 
wrong  in  one  place : he  throws  away  the  best  1 
part  ol  the  seed.  He  says,  ‘ The  grains  must  | 
then  be  taken  from  each  end  of  the  ear,  and  those 
of  the  middle  used  for  seed.’  The  heaviest  and 
best  matured  grains  of  corn  on  an  ear,  (and  of 
course  the  best  seed,)  are  those  immediately  at  | 
the  large  end,  nearest  Ihe  stalk.  The  correct  | 
plan,  then,  is  to  plant  abest  half  the  grains  on  | 
an  ear  of  corn,  beginning  at  the  large  end.  The  ; 
grains  on  the  large  end  are  sometimes  disfigured  j 
by  the  pre,ssure  of  the  shuck  w’hile  growing,  i 
which  has  probably  led  to  the  common  practice  j 
of  rejecting  ihai  part  for  seed  ; but  the  grains  on  | 
the  large  end  axe  the  best  seed,  come  up  better  | 
and  bolder  when  planted,  and  grow  off  faster,  j 
than  from  any  other  part  of  the  ear.  I have,  j 
(some  years  ago,)  tried  grains  from  every  pan  j 
of  the  ear,  by  planting  them  and  watching  the  ' 
result.  And  the  seed,  from  the  large  end  of  an  j 
ear  of  corn,  will  make  roasting  ears  at  least  a ; 
week  sooner  than  the  grains  from  the  small  j 
end.  ! 

The  seed  of  the  watermelon  nearest  the  stem  j 
will  produce  ripe  melons  sooner  than  the  seed  i 
taken  from  the  blossom  end.  That!  have  tried,  j 
I have  also  observed,  that  the  lowest  grains  of  | 
wheat,  those  nearest  the  stalk,  on  a head,  are  j 
the  fullest  and  best  matured.  An  improvement  I 
might  probably  be  made  in  seed  wheat,  by  se-  j 
lecting  those  grains  and  sowing  them.  Tne 
suggestion  is  made  for  tho.se  who  like  to  try 
such  experiments.  The  same  selection  of  seed 
might  be  tried  on  many  other  articles.  No 
doubt  other  persons  may  have  observed  the 
same  facts  here  stated;  I mention  them  lor  the 
benefit  of  young  farmers,  who  may  begin  in 
time  to  watch  the  most  minute  operations  ol  na- 


ture; lor  they  oiten  lead  to  mij  oiiani  piaciu-al 
and  profitable  results.  For  ‘ there  are  more 
things  in  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.’” 

CO'l'TON  PREMIL'MS. 

Our  leaders  will  recollect  that  in  a preyious 
number  we  made  some  extracts  from  a letter  of 
Col.  A.  McDonald,  of  Barbour  county,  Alaba- 
ma; in  which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of 
bestowing  proper  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
Cotton  for  market,  and  alluded  to  his  own  prac- 
tice and  experience  upon  this  sulject.  As  an 
eyidence  of  his  success,  and  to  show  to  our  read- 
ers Low  richly  a little  attention  to  this  matter  is 
rewarded,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  tran.sferring 
to  our  columns  the  annexed  paragraph  and  let- 
ter, which  we  clip  from  the  “ Eufaula  (Ala.) 
Shield,"  and  beg  leave  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention ofevery  cotton  planter. 

Cotton  Premiums. — By  the  following  letter, 
the  reader  will  learn  the  disposition  that  has 
been  made  ol  the  Premiums,  orleied  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Apalachicola,  for  the 
best  Cottons  sold  in  that  market  the  past  season 
— the  farmer  will  also  learn  the  great  advantage 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the^RcZi/y  rather  than 
the  quantUy,  when  we  inform  him  that  Col.  Mc- 
Donald received  10^  cents  for  the  very  cotton 
upon  which  the  premium  of  a fine  silver  Tea 
Set,  has  been  awarded  ; 

Apalachicola,  April  2Tth,  1844. 
Col.  a.  McDonald  ; 

Dear  Sir — We  have  the  satistacticn  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  on  last  evening,  and  awarded  to  your  20 
bales,  the  Tea  Set,  as  a premium  for  the  best 
lot  of  20  bales  sold  in  this  market  this  season. 
Yours  was  pronounced  decidedly  superior  to 
any  lot  offered  for  any  of  the  premiums : it  w’as 
classed  fine,  no  other  lot  classed  good  fair. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  in  making  up  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  premiums, 
they  have  not  yet  been  purchased;  but  the 
amount  is  now  raised,  and  the  Committee  will 
send  on  in  a short  time,  and  make  die  purchas- 
es. 

Captain  Thornton’s  50  balestooka  premium, 
and  Mr.  Tyson’s  10  bales.  No  lot  offered  for 
the  100  bale  premium. 

Yours  truly, 

McKay  & Hartshorn, 


From  tie  American  Farmer. 

A GOOD  PLAN  OF  MAKING  MANURE. 

A writer  in  ihe  Southern  Planter  recommends 
the  following  plan  of  making  manure,  of  which 
we  highly  approve ; 

“ Have  a pit  thirty  or  forty  feel  square  and  2 
or  3 feet  deep,  with  a good  bank  around  it, — In 
this  pit,  let  the  materials,  viz:  oak  leaves,  pine 
tags,  earth,  &c.,  be  put  in  suitable  layers;  on 
which  throw  all  the  slop  water,  soap-suds,  yard 
sweepings,  as  ley,  contents  of  chambers,  and  in 
short  c’/ery  thing  that  can  be  conveniently  got 
together.  It  may  be  at  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  slop- water,  soap- 
suds, &c.,  may  be  conducted  to  it  by  a trough. 
Be  sure  that  no  water  gets  into  it  in  any  other 
way.  It  at  any  time,  it  should  become  offen- 
sive, start  your  teams  immedia'ely  and  cover  it 
over  with  sand  or  earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  effluvia.” 

We  say  we  approve  of  this  plan  of  making 
manure;  but  we  think  it  might  be  improved  by 
sowing  plaster  over  each  layer  of  thr*  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  occasionally,  say 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  sowing  it 
over  the  surface,  by  which  means  all  unpleasant 
smells  would  be  avoided,  and  the  enriching 
gases  saved  to  fatten  the  land.  Any  pit  w hich 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose,  should  be  protect- 
ed from  the  weather. 
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id' crioiiS,  livtcacts, 


EXTRAC  rri  l■'ROM  AN  ESSAY  ONTEIE  INTERESTS 
and  DUl'lES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 
Delivered  before  ihe  Union  Lyceum,  of  Hindi>  and 
Madison  Counties,  Mississippi,  by  Gen.  Patrick 
Henry,  of  White  Hall. 

A farm  t .should  not  only  be  industrious  and 
economical,  but  he  should  be  emphatically  an 
honest  man.  He  has  less  excuse  for  being  dis- 
honest than  any  other  man.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  1 do  not  mean  to  assert  that  any  man 
can  be  e.'ccused  lor  dishonesty,  no  matter  what 
nis  calling  or  what  his  temptation.  For  if  you 
admit  anything  to  be  an  excuse,  the  whole  tem- 
ple ot  morality  is  o vet  thrown  at  ( nee — for  I re- 
gard honesty  as  ihe  chief  corner  stone  j it  is  that 
without  w;  icli  the  building  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  s.and  a single  moment.  But  still,  1 con- 
tend, the  farmer  should  be  the  most  honest  ot 
men,  because  he  can  be  the  most  independent. 
With  virtuous  industry  and  Irugal  yet  liberal 
eeonomy,  ne  can  place  himself,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  LfeaviH.  beyond  the  pinchings  ot  want. 
Ithasolten  struck  me  that  the  farmer  should 
not  struggle  to  be  rich.  There  is  smnething 
degradin-  in  that  feverish  excitement  to  accumu- 
late propeity — something  which  cankers  all 
within  and  prevents  the  existence  of  one  gene- 
rous impulse,  one  high  and  lolty  aspiration. — 
His  end  ana  aim  should  be  an  independent  com- 
petence—at  once  removed  from  the  temptations 
of  wealth  and  temptations  of  poverty— for  both 
have  their  lemptatians,  and  through  to  the  ge- 
neral eye,  the  villain  in  silk  and  satin  may  not 
appear  as  forbidding  as  the  same  character  in 
rags,  yet  to  that  eye  which  seeth  in  secret,  and 
not  as  man  sees,  there  is  no  difference.  Pope 
has  said,  the  saint  in  rags  is  twice  a saint  in 
lawm— and  this  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  wealth  smothers  up-  character  and  hides 
its  defoi  unties,  as  well  as  sets  forth  its  beauties 
in  a more  glaring  light.  But  the  farmershould 
repeat  the  prayer  of  Agur  in  spirit  and  truth, 
“Give  me  either  poverty  nor  riches.”  He 
should  be  comfortable  and  independent,  but  be- 
yond this  he  should  not  wish  to  go — and  by  all 
means  he  should  not  make  wealth,  or  its  desire, 
absorb  all  his  feelings  and  rob  him  of  his  use- 
fulness as  a man,  and  his  peace  and  quiet,  and 
permanent  happiness.  No!  he  should  delight 
more  in  a good  example,  in  knowing  that  his 
light  shines  abroad  as  an  honest  and  independ- 
ent fanner,  than  in  being  called  a wealthy  one. 
He  should  be  fair  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men,  and  never  demand  anything,  not 
the  smallest  cent,  that  was  not  justly  due.  He 
should  square  his  conduct  by  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple ot  ri-;  ht,  and  be  governed  by  the  golden  ru  le. 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you.  It  the  world  were  governed  by 
this  rule  in  all  its  dealings,  how  much  bicker- 
ing and  . strife,  and  low  cunning  and  deceit, 
would  be  banished  from  the  land  1 How  plea- 
sant would  be  our  abode  on  earth  ! It  would  be 
like  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mouniainsof 
Herman,  like  the  precious  ointment  that  ran 
down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard,  that 
ran  down  upon  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  for  it 
would  cause  the  world  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  and  brotherly  love.  The  farmer  should 
be  above  doins;  a mean  action— he  should  scorn 
with  a sovereign  contempt  all  over-reaching  in 
trades,  but  he  should  be  straight  forward,  une- 
vasive  and  plain  in  dealing.  He  should  not  de- 
sire something  for  nothing,  and  he  should  not 
be  governed  by  the  rule  to  make  as  much  as  you 
can,  no  matter  how  you  make  it.  No!  No! 
He  should  not  frown  into  utter  annihilation  the 
infamous  thought,  before  it  was  even  f ully  form- 
ed in  hi'-  bosom.  He  should  look  upon  the  man 
who  would  practice  upon  such  professions  and 
principles  with  unmitigated  contempt,  and  build 
a loftier  name,  though  it  be  an  humble  one,  and 
carve  it  high  on  the  tallest  pillar  of  renown — 
and  that  name,  though  its  owmer  may  move  in 
the  lowe-t  walks  of  life,  and  lie  upon  the  dead 
level  w'ith  the  genet al  mass,  and  be  despised 
bv  the  dazzling  sons  of  opulence  and  bloated 
ease,  w'hose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  is  the 


name  of  an  honest  man — the  brightest  uninspir- 
ed the  sun  ever  shone  upon  in  his  meridian 
splendor,  and  better  far  and  prouder  than  those 
which  spring  from  carnage  covered  fields, 
and  all  the  glory  of  titled  ancestry  or  regal 
fame. 

And  here  I might  dilate  with  pleasure,  upon 
the  duties  of  the  farmer  in  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts and  collection  of  debts.  It  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  too  much  strictness — or  in 
other  w’ords,  too  exacting  a spirit  was  beneath 
the  real  dignity  cf  the  profession  of  farming, 
which  is  liberal  and  noble  in  its  very  nature.  A 
spirit  of  liberality  should  be  encouraged, — it 
should  be  taught  to  our  children;  where  they 
do  not  naturally  possess  it.  It  should  ever  be 
remembered,  that  all  men  do  not  think  alike,  and 
tnat  slight  differences  will  occur,  in  matters  of 
opinion,  and  especia'ly  in  matters  of  account. 
What  I wish  to  see  inculcated  is,  that  generous 
spirit  which  will  overlook  trifles,  and  yield  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood. 
Ido  not  mean  that  they  should  yield  great  rights 
or  privileges — by  no  means — but  I mean  in  the 
adjustment  of  small  neighborhood  matters,  that 
it  is  better  to  lose  a trifle,  than  to  contend  for  it 
— it  is  better  to  yield  a few  dollars,  than  to  lose 
a neighbor — it  is  betterto  settle  amicably  among 
youi'selves,  even  at  a small  sacrifice,  than  to  ad- 
here pertinaciously  to  your  rights  and  seek  re- 
dress in  court — v/here  the  accruing  costs  will  be 
greater  than  the  original  demand.  It  is  better 
to  yield  it  for  the  sake  of  peace — for  the 
sake  of  your  own  dear  interests  too. — 
It  used  to  be  a common  remark  in  JVlis 
sissippi;  that  I will  have  w'hatyou  owe  me  or 
blood.  This  lawless  spirit  has  given  wmy  to 
the  sound  dictates  of  common  sense.  Thank 
God  ! those  days  have  past,  and  a spirit  of  sound 
and  liberal  morality,  in  opposition  to  the  all- 
grasping  spirit  of  avarice,  has  been  breathed 
upon  the  land,  and  peaceful  quiet,  and  law  abi- 
ding people,  are  now  the  possessors  of  the  soil. 
The  farmer  in  particular,  has  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  preservation  ol  order,  and  in  the  mild 
reign  of  the  law,  and  he  should  enter  his  pro- 
test against  all  neighborhood  strife,  and  show 
by  his  conduct  that  he  places  a just  estimate  up- 
on these  invaluable  blessings.  1 know  it  is  re- 
garded by  some  that  so  a man  is  honest,  it  mat- 
ters little  haw  close  he  settles.  This  is  not.  my 
opinio.n.  No  man  should  be  too  exacting.  He 
does  not  leel  so  well — he  does  not  so  complete- 
ly receive  the  approbation  of  his  conscience,  by 
being  rigid  and  griping  in  bisdealings,  asdoeshe 
when  his  conduct  has  been  characterized  by  a 
generous  and  liberal  spirit — a sjdrit  that  is  above 
contending  about  trifles,  and  that  would  throw 
themraiher  to  ihe  moles  and  the  bats. 

In  this  connection,  I cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  necessity  of  a proper  understanding  in  all 
eases  where  there  are  dealings  between  man  and 
man.  If  this  were  more  frequently  attended  to, 
our  court  houses  would  not  be  so  frequently 
crowded  with  farmers  and  their  witnesses,  to 
the  destruction  ot  the  peace  of  neighborhoods; 
and  to  the  pecuniary  disadvantage  of  both  par- 
ties. 

Look  around  you  at  the  affluence  which 
blesses  your  professional  men,  your  lawyers, 
and  clerks,  and  magistrates  and  sheriffs.  Did 
they  acquire  their  fortunes  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  .soil — not  at  all.  In  a great  measure  the  mis- 
understandings o!  the  people  have  caused  them 
to  grow  rich.  Are  those  gentlemen  to  blame  ? 
— no ! no ! If  the  people  will  throw  their  honest 
and  hard  earnings  away,  they  had  as  well  get 
them  as  any  body  else.  I have  beard  of  a debt 
ofSl4,  costing,  by  the  animosity  of  the  parties, 
$3,000 ; when  the  arbitration  of  neighbors,  or 
the  liberality  of  the  parties  themselves  might 
have  settled  it  out  of  court. 

Another  thing  of  vast  importance,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties  is,  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty of  your  adversary — confidence  begets  con- 
fidence, just  as  naturally  as  distrust  begets  di.s- 
trust.  A suspicious  and  cross-grained  man  will 
mar  the  peace  of  families,  and  distrust  the  re- 
pose of  neighborhoods,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord broad-casnhrough  the  earth.  Such  a man 


shoLi  Id  be  met  wiih  an  open,  frank  and  confiding 
spirit — and  it  will  have  the  tendency  to  produce 
the  like  spirit  in  his  own  bosom.  By  such  a 
course  the  whole  man  may  be  changed. 

1 have  heard  it  gravely  argued,  that  you 
should  do  as  you  believe  your  neighbor  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  you  are 
to  begin  by  attributing  villainy  to  him,  and  end 
by  being  a villain  yourself  How  different 
was  the  immortal  doctrine  of  Christ!  On  how 
much  more  noble  feelings  w'as  his  golden  rule 
based.  The  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  was 
duly  considered,  and  that  very  selfishness  was 
made  the  test  of  honesty.  He  went  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  inquired  wha'  would  your  sel- 
fishness and  self-love  dictate  that  he  should  do 
to  you — that  is  the  rule  of  your  conduct  then  to 
him. 

The  farmer  too  should  renaemberthe  poor  in 
mercy.  He  should  be  mindful  ol  their  interests 
on  whom  the  desolation  of  poverty  has  come 
wiih  a blight  and  a mildew^  He  should  not 
grind  the  face  ol  the  poor,  but  should  raise  the 
bowed  and  broken  down  in  spirit.  He  should 
remember  the  kind  and  gentle  conduct  of  Boaz 
to  Ruth,  and  leave  the  subsistence  to  the  glean- 
ers. Charity  is  like  the  soft  dews  of  Heaven. 
It  is  twice  blessed — it  blesses  him  that  gives. 
It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  generous  and 
liberal  farmer  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  Hea- 
ven in  deeds  ol  benevolence — and  to  make  his 
goodness  and  his  usefulness  as  expansive  as 
his  existerme. 

But  he  should  not  only  be  honest  and  indus- 
trious, and  economical  and  liberal — he  should 
be  a married  man.  This  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  his  happiness.  He  may  live  without  the 
smile  of  partial  beauty  won,  and  may  be  respec- 
table— it  is  possible  that  he  may  practice  al!  the 
virtues  of  an  honest  farmer,  but  w'hen  he  turns 
to  his  home,  how  his  heart  sickens  wdthin  him, 
when  he  reflects  that  that  home  is  nol  consecrat- 
ed by  the  presence  of  one  whose  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  taste,  are  harmonious  to  his  own,  and 
w'ho  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  him  with  a smile 
after  the  labors  of  the  day.  And  then,  after  he 
reaches  that  home,  follow  him  ifyou  please  in- 
to his  desolate  dwelling,  unenliveneil  by  the  ca- 
resses of  his  family,  and  unadjusted  by  the  plas- 
tic hand  of  lovely  w'oinan — all  is  disorder  and 
conlusion — confusion  worse  confounded.  His 
home  is  a dreary  and  unprofitable  waste,  a bar- 
ren gaixien  where  no  verdure  quickens,  a wretch- 
ed excuse,  where  all  the  freshness  and  purity 
and  warmth  of  affection,  languishes  and  dies 
for  the  want  of  congenial  objects  to  call  it  forth 
and  give  it  life  and  animation.  But  let  that  old 
bachelor  marry,  and  the  whole  scene  is  revers- 
ed, as  if  by  an  enchantress’  wand.  Aladin’s 
lamp  had  not  more  power  in  iransforming  scenes 
and  giving  to  them  beauty  and  brilliancy,  than 
does  the  presence  ol  an  affectionate  and  intelli- 
gent lady‘transfbrm  the  dullness  and  desolation 
of  a bachelor’s  domicil  into  the  fascinations  and 
enchantments  ot  matrimony.  Order  seems  to 
spring  up  at  her  approach,  and  economy  reigns 
throughout  the  household  as  a presiding  genius. 
The  whole  scene  is  reversed — and  a cultivated 
garden,  a parterre  of  unrivalled  flowers,  wafting 
their  sw'eetness  through  the  remotest  chamber 
— a well-ordered  and  well-set  table  of  the  choic- 
est viands  are  presented  in  the  stead  of  barren- 
ness and  scantiness,  and  sloven lines.s,  at  which 
the  heart  mourns  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  at 
their  bare  enumeration.  But  who  can  recount 
the  unnumbered  blessings  that  cluster  round 
that  fond  word  home,  when  blessed  with  wo- 
man’s presence^  It  would  be  an  easier  task  to 
count  the  stars  that  deck  the  firmament  at  the 
midnight  hour — or  to  number  the  sands  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sea.  It  is  sufficient  to  assert 
that  no  farm  can  be  propeily  conducted,  without 
the  aid  and  advice  of  a wife.  They  are  our 
best  and  safest  counsellors  at  all  times — they 
are  the  truest  economists,  a’'d  I attribute  one 
half  the  distress  of  the  land  to  a disregard  of  the 
counsels  of  our  wdves  and  mothers.  Who  ever 
heard  ot  a wile  recommending  her  husband  to 
go  in  debt,  or  to  speculate?  No,  no!  their  ad- 
vice was  constantly  urged  to  the  contrary,  and 
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the  men  as  cuustantly  disregarded  it.  Judg- 
ment had  flea  to  brutish  beasts  and  men  had  lost 
their  reason.  Tliey  slighted  the  still  small 
voice  ol'  reason,  and  took  the  mild  bit  of  re- 
straint in  their  mouths  and  ran  lawless  through 
the  wild  liei  1 ofspecuiation. — .And  the  sad  re- 
sult is,  the  oeerthrow  of  many  estates  and  the 
reduction  to  poverty  of  thousands  who  were 
born  to  affl  sence.  The  first  return  to  good  sense 
that  was  witnessed  in  Mississippi  w'as  the  pas- 
sage o;  a lawb}'  the  Legislature,  giving  certain 
rights  to  married  women — rights  which  would 
protect  them  and  their  children  from  the  world’s 
cold  charity,  and  all  the  ills  which  poverty  brings 
in  its  train.  To  the  farmeis  1 most  confidently 
say,  marry,  an  1 listen  more  to  the  counsels  of 
your  wives.  Let  their  bosoms  be  the  reposito- 
ry of  y mr  secret  circumstances,  and  they  will 
not  run  you  in  debt.  If  they  hav'e  ever  been  ex- 
travagant, it  is  where  they  thought  their  hus- 
bands couM  afford  it,  and  their  husbands  through 
mistaken  pride,  failed  to  expose  their  real  situa- 
tion to  them.  They  are  our  best  friends,  and 
friends  whose  counsel  has  never  betrayed  or  led 
to  ruin.  HearKen  then  to  the  voice  of  those 
whose  interest  is  identical  with  your  own,  and 
who  are  not  so  easily  led  astray  by  the  visionary 
schemes  of  the  mere  speculator  as  yourselves. 

But  as  invaluable  as  the  ladies  are  as  coun- 
sellors, t'leir  merits  rise  to  perfect  admiration 
when  contem  plated  as  nurses  round  the  couch  of 
sickne.ss.  There  they  shine  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor and  unrivalleu  excellence.  When  the  hand 
that  adjusts  the  pillow  and  presses  the  throbbing 
temple,  and  the  eye  that  looks  into  yours  with 
an  interest  that  cannot  be  con-emplated,  and  the 
voice  that  melts  into  tenderness  as  its  tones 
soothe  the  anguish  of  pain,  is  that  of  affection 
and  love,  woman  becomes  an  angel  on  earth. 
Oh  woman  ! in  our  hours  ol  ease,  uncertain,  coy 
and  hard  to  please,  and  variable  as  the  shade 
by  the  light  q livering  aspen  made,  when  pain 
and  sorrow  wiing  the  brow,  a ministering  angel 
thou. 

The  farmer  sh  mid  set  good  examples  to  his 
children  also.  He  should  inculcate  tiuth  as  a 
jewel  of  rare  value,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
their  education.  By  industry  and  economy,  he 
will  unquesdonably  be  able  to  bestow  good  edu- 
cations on  all  ot  them.  It  is  too  frequently  the 
case  that  farmers  educate  a portion  of  theirsons 
for  the  professions,  and  leave  the  mental  field  ot 
their  larmingsons  uncultivated.  This  is  wrong 
in  every  point  ot  view.  It  is  yieldingthe  point 
at  once  that  those  professions  are  more  honora- 
ble than  the  calling  of  the  farmer,  which  1 deny. 
He  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  should  be 
educated  as  high  as  the  best.  I might  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  the  profession  of  farming  is 
the  must  honorable  that  man  could  follow,  but  1 
should  regardsuch  a speech  as  anti-republican 
in  its  character.  I am  content  in  asserting  that 
none  is  more  honorable,  and  that  as  a class  none 
are  more  respectacle.  If  there  are  exceptions, 
the  fault  is  with  themselves  and  not  in  the  call- 
ing. It  we  are  underlings,  the  fault  is  in  o’'r 
selves  and  not  in  our  stars.  We,  tor  I speak  oi 
farmers,  should  take  that  rank  which  nature  in- 
tended we  should  occupy.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  (he  father  of  his  country  was  a farmer, 
and  that  without  derogation  from  other  profes- 
sions, it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he 
stands  on  the  page  ot  historj'^  without  an  equal 
— without  a model — the  pride  of  every  land,  the 
glory  of  every  age. 

When  ou  • renublican  institutions  are  remem- 
bered, and  the  fact  that  all  offices  are  open  to  all 
men,  and  that  “ worth  makes  the  man  and  want 
ofit  the  fellow,”  it  is  astonishing  that  more  at 
tention  is  not  paid  to  the  culture  ot  the  mind  of 
the  most  numerous  class  of  citizens.  Farmers 
should  not  only  have  good  educations,  but  they 
should  he  early  taught  a free  and  easy  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  in  public.  They 
should  not  entrust  the  keeping  ofthe  archives  of 
our  liberty  and  its  sacred  vestal  flame  to  the 
learned  professions  alone,  but  they  should  be- 
come candidates  for  their  possession  a id  rivals 
in  the  race  of  eminence.  They  should  asoire 
to  oflice  more  frequently  than  they  do,  and  be- 


Cijme  familiar  with  the  modeol  conducting  pub- 
1 c bu.siness.  They  are  the  bone  and  the  sinew 
of  the  land,  their  country’s  pride  and  their  coun- 
try’s boast — and,  if  properly  enlightened,  should 
have  a more  correct  idea  of  their  public  wants 
than  any  other  class.  They  would  be  wiser 
and  better  voters,  and  we  would  not  so  frequent- 
ly see  our  public  councils  darkened  by  the  pro- 
motion of  unworthy'  men  to  office.  Oui  high 
places  would  not  be  so  frequently^  filled  by  the 
mere  demagogue,  whose  trade  or  whose  liveli- 
hood is  politics — but  they  would  be  filled  with 
sober,  talented,  business  men,  “ v ho  know'  their 
rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain.”  The  far- 
mer, then,  should  begin  a liberal  system  ol  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  his  children. 
Every  motive  that  can  influence  the  human 
heart,  operates  upon  his  with  unspent  force  and 
vigor.  The  genius  of  liberty  appeals  in  the 
moving  pathos  of  patriotism,  by  the  holy'  devo- 
tion of  country,  in  behalf  ot  education.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  our  country’s  greatness  and 
the  hope  and  assurance  ot  its  independence  and 
perpetuity. 

Farmers  should  read  more — not  merely  books, 
but  newspapers,  political,  agricultural,  literary, 
and  religious.  Every  family'  should  take  a 
new’spaper.  It  makes  children  fond  of  reading, 
and  gives  them  a know'ledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  that  it  would  take  yearsto  acquire  in  any 
other  mode.  And  at  this  day,  the  press  can  af- 
ford intelligence  at  so  cheap  a rate  that  every' 
family  can  bear  the  price  of  at  least  one  news- 
paper. If  the  plan  were  adopted  of  cutting  off 
the  use  of  some  useless  habit,  how  many'  pa- 
pers \.ould  it  introduce  into  the  neighborhood  7 
For  instance,  stop  the  expensive  and  filthy'  prac- 
tice of  chewingtobacco  or  smoking,  or  drinking, 
or  any  other  custom  w'hich  is  so  useless  or  un- 
necessary', and  devote  the  money'  to  the  purchase 
of  newspapers — how’  m.uch  better  it  would  be. 
How'  many'  farmers’  w’ives  and  children  w'ould 
rejoice  at  the  exchange,  no  man  can  tell.  It 
w’ould  be  a most  happy  result,  and  one  that 
would  redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  him 
w'ho  w’ould  start  it — and  after  it  has  been  com- 
menced, a good  way  is  to  exchange  papers  ,vith 
your  neighbor — by  that  means  you  double  your 
information  and  do  not  increase  your  expense. 
1 hope  a susgestion  so  fraught  with  interest  and 
enjoyment  will  not  be  neglected,  butput  into  im- 
mediate requisition. 

From  the  American  Farmer.  ■ 

WET  LAM>S. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  the  drain- 
ing of  all  naturally  wet  lands,  and  we  w'ill  here 
repeat  our  advice,  as  it  is  impossible  to  realize 
good  crops  from  soils  w'hicb  remain  in  a state  of 
super-saturation  for  a considerable  time  after 
evei  v fall  of  rain.  Many',  w’e  are  aw’are,  are 
deterred  from  subjecting  their  lands  to  this  ope- 
ration through  fear  of  the  expense ; but  Ibis 
consideration  should  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vail, as  the  cost  of  draining,  if  properly  execut- 
ed, w'ould  not  prove  the  scare-crow  which  ma- 
ny apprehend,  as  a large  portion  ot  the  labor 
could  be  performed  with  'he  plow,  the  shovel 
being  at  the  most  required  to  throw  out  the  loose 
earth  which  could  not  be  extricated  by  the  for- 
mer implement^  until  the  drain  should  get  to  be 
a foot  deep. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  drains,  w’e  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  should  prefer 
aroered  ones,  w hich  could  be  formed  with  very 
little  labor.  Suppose  the  drain  should  be  cut 
IS  inches  or  tw’o  feet  deep,  and  the  same  width, 
all  that  w’ould  be  necessary  to  make  one  that 
would  last  a lile  time,  would  be,  to  lay  on  eith- 
er side  ofthe  drain  chesnut,  cedar  or  locust  poles, 
4 inches  in  diameter,  the  ends  made  to  fit  plum 
up  to  the  ends,  then  to  lay  blocks  of  the  same 
materials,  close  together  across  them;  on  these 
let  pine  or  cedar  twigs,  or  long  unbroken  straw', 
be  placed^  to  pre'vent  the  earth  from  falling 
through  the  interstices  and  choking  up  the 
drain  ; then  fill  up  the  drain,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve at  least  a foot  between  the  surface  and  fill- 
ing in,  so  that  the  plow  would  not  displace  the 
poles  in  after  culture.  Indeed,  w'here  neither 


chesnut,  locust  nor  cedar  poles  could  be  obtain- 
ed, those  of  pine  w'ould  answer,  and  last  for 
twenty  years. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
draining  has  been  longest  followed,  and  best  un- 
derstood, the  most  decided  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  ihe  practice.  There  lands,  of 
comparatively'  little  value,  .have  been,  by  the 
operation  of  draining  alone,  rendered  not  only 
available  for  every  kind  of  crop,  but  eminently' 
productive;  and  soils  which  had  been  looked 
upon  as  among  the  mostheavy,  tenacious  clays, 
hav'e  been  converted  into  pliable  loams. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  at  which  the 
drains  must  be  cut  apart,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  passed  off.  In  most 
cases,  from  18  to  22  feet  has  been  found  a suffi- 
cient and  safe  distance.  The  drains  across  the 
field  should  be  made  to  empty  into  others  of  bold- 
er dimensions,  at  the  terminating  points,  whieh 
should  be  of  sufficient  capacity'  to  receive  all 
the  water  which  may  be  discharged  into  them. 
Care  should  be  observed  too,  to  preserve  a pro- 
per level,  so  that  the  w’ater  may'  pass  freely' 
throughout  every  part  ofthe  drain. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  such  drainage  of 
heavy  clays,  given  to  excessive  moisture,  that 
at  least  fiity  per  cent,  of  the  labor  of  tillage 
tniaht  be  economised,  twenty'-five  per  cent,  of 
productive  capacity  be  added  to  them,  andlands 
w hich  are  only  now'  fit  for  grass  culture,  and  not 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that,  might  be  transformed 
into  soils  fitt  d for  the  growth  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  vegetables,  from  the  turnip  to  the  corn 
plant. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity'  of  such  ditching, 
W’hich  can  be  done  in  a day,  w'e  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  advancing  the  opinion,  that  the  materials 
on  the  ground  and  deposited  in  place,  that  four 
men,  a good  team,  a plow  and  three  shovels, 
could  perfect  a mile  in  length  in  a day , provided 
they  were  svpcrmlendcd  by  their  employer,  and  W’e 
W’ould  not  advise  any  one  to  undertake  such  la- 
bor, unle.ss  he  gave  to  the  operation  his  personal 
attention  during  the  w'hole  time.  His  presence, 
judgment  and  direction,  w’ould  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  tw’o  laborers;  besides 
the  assurance  he  w'ould  have  that  the  w'ork 
would  be  w'ell  and  effectually  done.  There 
maybe,  and  doubtless  are,  hands  that  do  not  re- 
quiie  watching,  though  weare  forced  to  confess 
that  we  have  never  yet  seen  them;  for,  so  far  as 
our  experience  has  gone,  and  we  have  not  had 
a little,  the  chief  aim  in  most  of  them  is  more 
directed  to  the  killing  of  time,  than  in  the  em- 
ployment of  that  time  in  good  old-fashioned 
honest  occupation.  This  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  a harsh  judgment,  but  if  we  had  not  so 
pronounced  it,  we  should  have  been  lacking  in 
that  candor  and  frankness  which  has  been  our 
rule  through  life. 

From  the  New  York  Central  Farmer. 

TAKE  CARE, 

Should  be  the  watchword  of  every  farmer. 
There  is  no  time  to  dispense  with  it,  from  the 
first  day'  of  January’  to  the  last  day'  of  Decem- 
ber. And  yet  some  w’ould  judge,  from  appear- 
ances about  the  premises  of  some  farmers,  that 
they  hardly  knew'  that  those  two  words  belong 
to  the  English  language.  To  take  care  of  any- 
thing, whether  it  be  buildings,  fences,  crops  or 
animals,  seems  never  to  have  entered  their 
minds  as  a thing  of  any  importance.  And  even 
among  those  who  would  probably  like  to  becall- 
ed  pretty'  good  farmers,  there  is  too  often  a man- 
ifest disinclination  to  take  care.  But,  although 
they  are  two  small  words,  and  quickly  told,  the 
good  or  ill  success  of  every  farmer,  depends  in 
a great  measure  upon  the  observance  or  neglect 
ofthi-m.  No  great  number  of  acres,  nor  any 
amount  of  hard  labor,  will  enable  any  man  to 
dispense  with  them.  If  you  would  even  raise  a 
flock  of  chickens,  you  must  take  care  of  them. 
But  little  time  is  required  to  raise  a hundred, 
provided  you  have  the  necessary  conveniences 
for  taking  care  of  them. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a litter  of  fine,  thrifty  pigs, 
take  care  ol  them.  While  they  run  with  their 
mother,  she  must  have  enough  to  eat,  of  some- 
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thing:  wiitn  }iiu[ake  liieiu  uU,  they  must  Deled 
not  once  or  twice  a day  only,  but  five  times  at 
least — not  twice  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  a 
time,  but  just  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  no 
more. 

II  it  is  your  intention  to  raise  two  or  ihree,  or 
half  a dozen  calves,  you  may  as  well  have  good 
ones  as  bad  ones — only  lake  ca^e  of  them.  In 
the  first  place,  breed  from  the  best  stock  you 
have,  or  can  produce,  and  then  feed  regularly 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  some  not  so 
much  matter  what;  they  will  readily  learn  to 
eat  almost  any  thing — sour  milk,  or  whey,  with 
a trifle  of  meal,  answers  a good  purpose,  only 
let  it  be  regular  as  to  time  and  quantity.  “ This 
tampering  an.l  stuffing  and  overfeeding,”  as  Mr. 
Bement  says,  is  not  the  thing — it  is  not  necessa- 
ry. Goa  l s ock  can  be  raised  without  it,  even 
from  our  native  soil.  But  a little  c«/e,  especial- 
ly the  first  summer  and  first  winter,  they  must 
have. 

It  you  wish  to  have  your  fodder  hold  out  well, 
iakecare  of  it.  Have  every  animal  in  the  stable 
if  possible,  n it  only  nights,  but  cold  stormy  and 
windy  days — teed  little  at  a time  and  often,  not 
only  night  and  morning,  but  through  the  day. 

If  you  wish  to  increase  your  quantity  ol  ma- 
nure, ceie  of  it.  Keep  your  cattle  clo.se  in 
the  yard,  and  put  up  eave-troughs  to  carry  oflT 
the  water,  .so  that  there  may  be  as  little  wash  as 
possible.  If  there  is  a drain  at  one  side  of  your 
yard  where  all  the  moisture  runs  off,  try  and 
prevent  it.  A speaker  in  a late  agricultural 
address  says,  “you  may  as  well  have  a hole  in 
your  'pockety  as  a drain  from  your  barn  yard.” 
Jfyou  wo'  Id  raise  good  crops,  take  care  of  them. 
They  must  be  fed  as  well  as  your  cattle;  or  they 
will  not  grow.  Plow  thoroughly,  to  cut  and 
cover  won’t  do,  neither  will  you  have  a great 
crop  of  grain,  an  1 a very  great  crop  of  weeds  at 
the  same  time.  Have  an  eye  to  your  fences; 
if  a board  gets  loose,  or  a rail  is  ready  to  tumble 
off,  try  to  find  it  out  before  your  cattle  do. 

Ifyou  have  a family  ofchildren  growing  up. 
to  take  your  place  in  this  busy  scene  of  things, 
when  your  race  is  run — you  would  probably  be 
glad  to  have  them  become  wiser  and  better  men 
and  women,  than  their  father  and  mother  were 
before  them — then  lake  care  of  them.  Feed  and 
clothe  their  bodies  decently,  but  don’t  forget  to 
feed  their  minds.  Give  them  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  a good  and  substantial  education  with- 
in your  power.  And  whether  they  he  male  or 
female,  and  whet  er  you  expect  to  leave  them 
rich  or  poor,  learn  them  to  take  care. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

MANURING  STRAW BEIRUIES. 

There  appears  an  undue  fear  of  manuring 
strawberries.  I have  read  somewhere  that  all 
plants  that  throw  out  suckers  or  runners  rapidly 
deteriorate  the  soil,  and  that  a power  of  escape 
to  new  ground  is  given  by  the  runners.  If  this 
is  correct,  it  is  a reason  for  the  good  results  I 
have  always  seen  of  manure.  How  rarely,  ex- 
cept where  strawberries  are  grov.'n  for  profit,  do 
we  see  room  enough  given.  Beds  of  strawber- 
ries are  objectionable  for  this  reason,  and  it  is 
this  cause  rather  than  manure  that  leaves  are 
more  abundant  than  fruit.  I have  tried  and 
proved  thi«.  Where  strawberries  are  grown 
for  profit,  (that  is,  grown  at  all  in  the  true  sense,) 
they  should  be  planted  in  rows — the  large  sorts 
not  les.§  than  30  inches  in  the  row,  and  15  inch- 
es from  plant  to  plant,  and  no  runners  suffered 
to  remain.  By  these  means,  with  deep  trench- 
ing and  early  planting,  any  sort  wortli  cultivaU 
ing  may  be  grown  large  and  abundantly. 


©hituarj. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIS  GAYLORD. 

A bright  light  has  been  extinguished  in  the 
death  of  our  associate  and  Iriend,  Willis  Gay- 
LO!  D.  He  expired  at  his  residence,  Kimerock 
Farm,  Onondaga  county,  on  the  27th  ofMarch, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  An  aged  mother 
deplores  the  loss  of  a most  devoted  son,  over 


wliuse  fragile  loi 111  she  hail  wateiied  with  all  a 
mother’s  lender  care  for  more  than  fifty  years— 
a brother  and  sister  weep  for  one  who  had  ever 
manifested  for  them  the  most  heartfelt  affection 
— and  his  friends,  and  none  more  than  ourselves, 
mourn  the  loss  of  one,  beloved  alike  for  his  ge- 
nius, his  faithfulness,  and  the  happy  temper  ol 
his  mind;  while  the  American  farmer  has  lo 
regret  the  sudden  departure  ot  one  who  has  la- 
buied  zealously  and  successfully  Ibr  years  lo 
promote  his  interest,  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and 
to  elevate  his  calling  to  tliat  dignity  and  respect 
lo  which  it  is  .so  justly  entitled.  His  death  was 
sudden,  and  to  his  family,  as  well  as  to  us, 
most  unexpected.  He  waslaken  wilh  a bilious 
affection  of  the  stomach  on  the  night  ol  the25ih. 
The  next  morning  a physician  was  called  in, 
and  remedies  were  administered,  which  it  was 
lliouglii  would  afford  relief.  No  alarm  wasfelt, 
as  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  till 
early  on  the  morning  ol  the  27th,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  his  life  was  rapidly  drawing  t-i 
its  close.  At  9 o’clock,  thirty-three  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  he  sank  grad- 
ually and  gently  into  the  arms  of  death  without 
a groan  or  a struggle.  He  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a w’orthy  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  hopes  and  con.sola- 
lions  of  the  gospel  had  enabled  him  to  endure, 
not  only  without  a murmur,  but  wish  a buoy- 
ant and  cheer.'ul  spirit,  an  amount  of  bodily  suf- 
fering which  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few. 

Mr.  Gaylord  was  born  in  Bristol,  (Conn.)  in 
1792,  and  removed  with  his  lather’s  family  to 
Oiisco,  in  this  ^tate,  in  iisOl  This  town  was 
then  ahiiosS  an  nnbroken  wilderness,  but  three 
families  having  preceded  that  ol  Mr.  Gaylord’s 
father.  Young  as  he  was,  ihe  deep,  dark  and 
majestic  lorests,  as  he  entered  them,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  made  an  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  excited  a love  for  trees,  which 
was  never  effaced.  He  always  spoke  of  them 
with  enthusiasm.  In  a letter,  written  but  a few 
weeks  belure  his  death,  he  says — “ When  we 
entered  these  forests,  the  heavy  foliage  wore  its 
freshest  green,  and  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  Ihe 
linden,  were  successively  laden  with  flowers; 
and  never  shall  I forget  the  rich,  the  indescriba- 
ble perfume  which  filled  the  air,  as  tree  after 
tree  was  cut  d'^wn,  and  day  after  day  pas-?ed 
away  before  the  Idossoms  had  ceased  to  exhale 
their  odors  from  their  withered  cups.”  depriv- 
ed as  he  was,  by  this  removal,  at  the  age  of  9 
years,  of  the  advantages  of  even  the  District 
Schools  of  his  native  State,  he  was  soon  after 
visited  with  an  affliction  which  prevented  his 
reaping  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  similar  institutions  which 
are  sure  to  rise  up  in  all  new  countries,  peopled 
by  emigrants  from  New  England,  At  the  ear- 
ly age  of  12  years,  he  was  attacked  with  a vio- 
lent rheumatic  auction,  which  resulted  in  a 
curvature  of  the  spine,  and  unfitted  him,  in  all 
after-life,  for  any  active  or  laborious  pursuit. 
His  innate  love  of  knowledge,  however,  was 
such  that  no  bodily  infirmity  or  ordinary  obsta- 
cle was  permitted  lo  dampen  his  ardor  lor  its  ac- 
quirement. Being  unable  to  attend  school,  he 
studied  such  school-books  as  were  to  be  procur- 
ed at  that  early  day,  carefully  noting  such  parts 
as  he  could  not  alone  surmount,  till  he  could 
obtain  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  was  able 
to  solve  his  difficulties.  He  not  only  read  with 
avidity,  hui  studied  all  the  books  which  came 
within  his  reach.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of 
rural  .scenery,  and  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, it  was  his  delight  to  sit  for  hours  iindei  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  cheered  by  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  pursue  his  studies  wilh  pencil  and  paper 
in  hand  lo  note  the  cuirent  of  his  thoughts. — 
While  thus  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a degree  of 
health  as  permitted  him  occasionally  to  engage 
in  the  lighter  labors  of  the  farm,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  slight  indeed  at  first,  but  which  entail- 
ed upon  him  a vast  amount  of  suffering,  and 
rendered  him  almost  as  helpless  as  a child  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall,  from  which,  at  the  time,  he  noticed  only  a 
slight  bi  uise  on  the  left  arm.  It  afterwards 
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swelled,  and  became  a running  .-oie,  causingihe 
decay  of  ihe  bone,  and  rendeiing  bis  rm  forev- 
er alter  entirely  useless.  This  afieciion  of  the 
arm  continued  for  about  a dczeii  years,  and 
when  it  healed  an  abscess  occurred  in  one  olhis 
sides,  which  ccniituied,  with  occa.'-ional  allevia- 
tions, till  his  death.  Ns twithstanding  the  pain 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  endure  fur  a long  series 
of  years,  which  was  sometimes  exce.s.sive,  he 
was  ever  cheerful  and  happy;  and  even  under 
the  most  acute  suffering,  was  never  known  to 
utter  a word  of  complaint. 

At  the  appropriate  season,  if  his  health  per- 
mitted, he  resorted  much  to  the  woods  and  fields. 
A favorite  retreat  was  the  shore  ol  one  of  those 
beautif  ul  lakes  which  adorn  the  western  section 
of  our  State;  and  there,  enjoying  the  charming 
view  and  inhaling  the  refrt'shing  breeze,  his 
mind  was  at  once  soothed  and  .strengthened  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. His  was  that  happy  constitution  of  mind 
which  finds 

“ Sermons  in  stones,  tongues  in  trees. 

Books  ill  the  running  brrioks, 

And  good  in  every  thing.” 

“ Disqualified  by  these  calan  iiies  from  labor 
or  active  physical  habits,”  in  the  language  ol 
one  who  knew  him  well,  “ hedevoJed  hismind 
to  study;  and  although  suffering  under  severe 
bodily  affliction,  deprived  of  the  ordinary  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  information,  without  teachers, 
and  by  the  aid  only  of  such  books  as  he  was 
enabled  ai  that  early  day  to  collect,  he  became 
a ripe  and  sountl  scholar,  and  eventually  one  of 
the  most  able  and  powerful  wrilei.s  ol  ourtime.«. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  hail  been  a regu- 
lar contributor  lo  many  ol  the  American  Q.uar- 
lerly  and  Scientific  Journals,  and  in  several  in- 
stances to  some  of  the  most  popular  Magazines 
in  Europe.  His  contributioi  s to  the  newspa- 
per press  of  this  country,  on  almost  every  varie- 
ty ot  topic,  literary,  religious,  scientific,  miscel- 
laneous, and  occasionally  poetry,  have  been 
numerous  and  ofthe  highest  order  of  excellence. 
As  a writer  on  all  of  these  varied  subjects, 
whether  we  regard  the  beauty  of  bi.‘<  style,  the 
chasteness  of  his  diction,  or  the  invariable  accu- 
racy of  his  facts,  it  M'ouid  be  difficult  to  find  his 
superior. 

The  versatility  of  his  talents,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  wTote,  and  the  great  number  of 
hi.«  productions,  have  e.^cited  alike  the  adrnir^^ 
tion  and  astonishment  ol  hjs  friends, 

“But  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  writings, 
and  for  which  he  will  be  lonaast  remembered, 
relate  to  the  passion  of  his  latter  years — practi- 
cal and  scientific  agriculture.  In  these  depart- 
ments he  wa.s  Ihorougnly  verged,  as  his  contri- 
butions, commencing  in  1833,  to  the  old  Gene- 
see Farmer  and  the  Albany  Cultivator,  will 
abundantly  atte.st.  The  services  he  has  render- 
ed to  the  farming  interest  ol  the  country  have 
been  immense,  and  form  a legact'  which  will 
endure  to  a late  generation.  He  was  eminent- 
ly practical  and  judicious  in  all  his  views  and 
recommendations,  and  possessed  a happy  tael 
in  communicating  his  impressions  to  others. 
To  the  readers  ofthe  Cultivator,  and  to  the  ag- 
ricultural community,  his  loss  will  be  irrepara- 
ble. 

“ Isolated  and  excluded  as  he  was  by  physi- 
cal infirmity  and  location,  from  a general  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  citizens,  there  are  conse- 
quently but  few^  who  can  justly  appreciate  his 
many  .social  qualities.  Thoroughly  informed 
on  almost  every  subject  of  general  or  individu- 
al interest,  he  was  always  ready,  as  it  was  his 
delight,  to  impart  to  others  who  sought  his  so- 
ciety, the  rich  treasures  ot  his  w’ell-stored  mind. 
Those  few'  and  favored  friends,  w’ill  long  and 
fondly  cherish  his  memory.  As  a man,  his 
philanthropy  knew  no  bounds.  He  studied  and 
labored  emphatically  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
As  a friend,  he  was  true  and  faithful  j as  a son 
and  a brother,  kind  and  affectionate.  When  a 
man  of  such  gifted  powers  and  universal  ac- 
quirements, in  the  lull  maturity  of  his  intellect, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  uselulnes.s,  iscut  down 
suddenly  and  removed  from  among  us,  we  may 
in  truth  mourn  a public  bereavement.” 
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Patent  Office  Report.-— We  make  our  l 
acknowledsemenls  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Els-  1 
WORTH,  Commissioner  oi  Patents,  and  the  Hon.  j 
A.  H.  Stephens,  for  copies  of  the  Annual  Re-  I 
port  made  hy  the  former  to  the  present  Congress.  | 
Like  his  former  valuable  report,  it  contains 
much  matter  of  lively  interest  to  the  Agricultu- 
rist; from  which  we  shall,  in  our  future  num- 
bers, make  such  extracts  as  we  deem  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

L\RGE  YIELD  OF  CORN. 

The  Farmer’s  Visiter  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a large  yield  of  corn,  grown  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  which  shows  that  even  an 
indifferent  soil  may  be  made  by  manure  to  send 
forth  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
quantity  of  manure  used  w'as  to  be  .‘ure  heavy, 
but  when  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  labor 
of  cultivating  but  4 acres,  instead  of  twenty,  is 
considered,  the  account  of  cost  will  be  pretty 
nearly  balanced,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  land  after 
She  crop  was  grown  ; 

“The  capacity  of  the  soil  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Washington,  is  demonstrated  by  an  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Hickey,  a Clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  U nited  States  Senate,  v,  ho 
fesides  about  two  miles  from  the  Capitol,  near 
the  turnpike  road  leading  to  Bladeasburg.  Mr. 
H.  has  a family  of  slaves  by  whom,  overlooked 
by  an  Irishman,  his  labor  is  performed.  The 
last  year,  instead  of  pursuing  the  old  practice, 
and  going  over  some  twenty  acres  to  be  planted 
in  Indian  corn,  producing  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
three  barrels  to  the  acre,  he  prepared  and  plant- 
ed oaly  four  acre.s.  This  land  he  manured  at 
the  rate  of  about  130  small  horse  cart  loads  to 
the  acre,  plowdng  the  ground  more  than  once 
until  it  was  well  pulverized.  The  ground  was 
furrowed  ia  row's  at  four  feet  distance,  and  the 
hills  in  the  rows  were  suffered  Jo  stand  two  feet 
apart  with  three  stalks  in  a hill.  A practical 
farmer  of  the  neighborhood  is  of  opinion  that  the 
crop  would  have  been  larger  if  there  had  been 
two  instead  of  three  blades  in  a hill  The  corn 
In  Maryland  is  of  much  higher  and  larger 
growth  than  the  New  England  corn,  and  requires 
a less  number  of  blades  and  a greater  distance 
to  the  hills.  In  the  lighter  lands,  they  have  on- 
ly a single  blade  to  the  hill,  and  the  hills  four 
feet  distant — in  the  better  lands  tw’o  blades  at 
the  same  distance.  Mr.  Hickey’s  field  was 
three  blades  at  only  two  feet  one  way  and  four 
feet  the  other.  Had  not  the  season  been  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  corn,  Mr.  H.  now  thinks 
his  crop  would  have  been  a failure, from  the  too 
great  number  and  contiguity  of  the  blades.  But 
his  crop  turned  out  to  be  an  uncommon  one— 
22i  barrels  of  shelled  corn,  (five  bushels  to  the 
barrel,)  on  one  acre,  and  30  barrels  to  the  acre 
on  the  three  oiher  acres— making  his  whole 
crop  412^  bushels. 

The  largest  producing  acre  was  upon  a young 
apple  orchard,  which  had  but  now  commenced 
bearing,  and  produced  besides  the  corn  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  about  ten  bushels  of  choice 
apples.  R may  be  readily  perceived  that  the 


four  acres  of  ground  is  now  in  a condition  to  i 
produce  double,  and  perhaps  treble  crops,  with-  ' 

out  further  manuring  from  three  to  five  years. 
How  great  must  be  the  gain  of  capital  and  la-  ' 
ber  expended  on  such  improved  cultivation.” 

lea’ll  is  in  Agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of 
creation,  a wise  and  paternal  Providence  has 
in.separably  connected  our  duty  with  our  happi- 
ness.   

|;^A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
says  a lady  of  his  acquaintance  colors  wool  and 
woolen  goods,  blue,  wi\.h  pur  slaw;,  a common 
garden  w'eed— that  the  lady  assured  him  it  was 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  inuigo  blue. 

Asparagus.— For  manure,  guano  mi.xed  with 
sea-salt,  and  applied  in  a liquid  form,  has  prov- 
ed most  beneficial. 

y^The  eye  of  a master  will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands.  Not  to  oversee  workmen, 
is  to  h ave  them  your  purse  open. — Franklin. 

Valuable  Salve. — Take  three  carrots  and 
grate  them;  place  in  a vessel  and  cover  with 
lard,  without  salt.  Boil  thoroughly, strain,  and 
add  sufficient  beeswax  to  make  a paste.  This 
is  a most  invaluable  ointment  or  salve,  for  cuts, 
burns,  scalds,  or  wounds  of  any  kind. 

Broom  Corn.— The  Connecticut  Farmer’s 
Gazette  says  : Immen.se  quantities  of  broom 
corn  are  raised  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in 
Massachusetts.  It  yields  about  1000  lbs.  of 
brush,  and  60  to  70  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  brush  sells  for  5,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
12  cents  the  pound,  and  the  seed  at  33  cents  per 
bushel.  Its  cultivation  is  like  that  of  the  In- 
dian corn.  

Manure  for  Melons. — The  Lundon  Garde- 
ner’s Chronicle  says : It  is  conteniled  that  hen- 
dung  is  equal  lo  pigeon-dung,  iu  producing  a 
large  quantity  and  fine  quality  of  melons. 

I^When  we  take  people  merely  as  they  are, 
we  make  them  worse;  when  we  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  what  they  should  be,  we  improve 
them  as  far  as  they  can  be  improved. — Goelke. 

Happiness. — An  eminent  modern  wmiter 
beautifully  says : 

“The  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  woman ; the  foundation  of 
political  happiness,  a confidence  in  ffig  integri- 
ty of  man:  the  foundation  of  all  happiness, 
whatsoever,  temporal  and  eternal — reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  God.” 

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer 
ORLEANS  COUNTY  PREMIU.M  CROP  OF  INDIAN 
CORN. 

Asa  Williams,  Jr.,  of  the  town  of  Barre,  in 
the  county  of  (Jrleans,  having  received  at  the 
last  annual  fairol  ti>e  Orleans  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  first  premium  awarded  for  the 
best  acre  of  Indian  corn,  makes  the  following 
.statement  of  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  saoie, 
soil,  seed,  ; 

The  soil  was  gravelly  loam,  containing  a 
good  portion  of  black  vegetable  mould.  I plant- 
ed in  corn  stubble  : it  was  first  plowed  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  having  laid  in  pasture  ever  since 
it  was  rdeared,  some  twenty  years  since.  It  vas 
a swale,  and  had  been  ditched  and  drained  the 
year  before  it  was  plowed.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  I spread  on  about  twenty-five  loads  to  the 
acre,  of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure.  In  the 
spring  of  1843,  I puton,  and  plowed  under,  about 
the  same  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  manure ; 


plowed  it  twice— one  each  way,  about  the  6lh 
of  May;  about  the  lOth,  planted  on  the  furrows, 
in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  hills  about 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row’ — three  kernels  in  each 
hill.  It  was  hoed  three  times,  making  as  little 
hill  as  possible,  and  no  cultivator  or  drag  was 
used  on  it.  It  was  cut  uo  by  the  ground,  about 
the  15ih  of  September,  and  put  up  in  shocks  or 
stocks  on  the  ground.  Tuecommiitee  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  came  to  the  field  andmea= 
sured  off  one  acre  ; they  counted  tiie  rows  in 
the  acre,  and  then  selected  one  row,  which  they 
deemed  to  be  an  average  row.  They  then  ap= 
pointed  a man  to  hu.sk  and  shell  it:  when  that 
was  done,  the  product  was  measured,  and  the 
crop  on  the  acre  from  the  product  of  this  row, 
was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fitty-seven 
bushels  and  thirty  quarts,  by  measure  ; and  by 
weight,  at  one  hundred  and  filty-lour  bushels  and 
twenty-one  pounds. 

I w’ould  add,  that  I personally  superintended 
the  harve.sting  of  the  whole  acre  measured,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  it  would  average  the  product 
of  the  row'  that  was  u easured.  The  seed  used 
in  • planting,  was  what  is  called  the  wdiile  red- 
blaze— eight  rowed. 

Asa  Williams,  Jr. 

Barre,  April  10,  184-1. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  statement  was  fur- 
nished at  our  request,  in  order  that  the  county 
of  Orleans  might  have  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
duced one  of  the  largest  crops  of  Indian  corn  on 
record  in  the  annals  ofagiieulture  in  the  empire 
state.  It  is  a great  pitv  that  the  whole  crop  was 
not  accurately  measured  and  attended  to,  so 
that  it  would  have  obtaine  I the  premium  oi  the 
State  Agricuhural  Society,  and  so  that  those 
who  read  the  account  w’ould  not  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  its  accuracy.  From  our  ow'n  knowledge 
of  the  parlies  concerned,  w'e  have  full  confi- 
dence in  their  integrity;  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  aware  that  the  statement  show's  such  an 
extraordinary  product,  that  manv  farmers  w'ill 
think  there  is  some  mistake,  or  deception  about 
it.  We  know,  however,  that  Orleans  County 
contains  some  of  the  best  r-orn  land  and  btst  far- 
mers in  the  State  ; and  as  other  counties  cl.dm 
to  have  produced  crops  equal  to  this,  we  see  no 
good  reason  w'hy,  with  a favorable  season,  and 
improved  mode  of  culture,  w'e  may  nut  advance 
a leetle  beyond  all  that  has  been  done  before. — 
We  have  alw'ays  conten.led  that  perjedion  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  in  the  culture  of  this,  and 
other  crops. — Ed. 

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

HOW  MY  FRIEND  COOK  RAISES  WHEAT. 
Few  farmers  m our  county  raise  as  good 
crops  of  wheat,  am  none  better,  than  Mr.  Ira 
Cook,  of  Byron.  His  method  is  a good  one, 
and  can  be  adopted  by  any  farmer  in  the  wheat 
region.  It  also  proves  that  the  same  crop  may 
be  grown  upon  the  same  land  for  any  number 
of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  land 
consiariUy  improving  in  value.  The  whole  se- 
cret is,  deep  plowing,  gyp.^-um  and  clover.  He 
stocks  his  wheat  ground  in  the  spring  with  clo- 
ver, and  .sows  on  [ilaster.  The  next  spring  the 
clover  is  plastered  again.  When  up,  rank  and 
heavy,  he  goes  on  with  a strong  'earn,  and  turns 
under  the  clover,  and  sows  on  his  wheat.  He 
says  he  has  turned  under  clover  that  would  yield 
at  least  tw'o  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre;  and  he  fur- 
ther says  that  from  his  ow'n  know'ledge  the  land 
W'ill  bear  a hea'W  crop  of  wheat  every  other 
year,  and  still  improve  in  fertility.  Wheat  can 
be  raised  in  this  w'ay  at  much  less  expense  than 
in  any  other,  as  summer  fallowing  can  be  dis* 
pen.sed  with  entirely. 

Mr.  Cook  also  pays  great  attention  to  his 
garden,  and  has  his  privy  so  constructed  as  to 
be  able  to  save  all  the  night  soil,  or  contents  of 
the  vault.  He  keeps  a pile  of  sand  han<fy,  and 
occasionally  throws  in  sufficient  to  keep  the 
vault  dry.  This  is  every  year  applied  to  his 
srarden— anda  most  excellent  application  it  is. 
I think  muck,  if  at  hand,  would  he  better  than 
sand,  unless  the  sand  was  quite  loamy.  Any 
kind  of  light  earth  that  is  fit  for  a garden,  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  should  be  used;  lor 
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truly  manure  is  the  lanner's  niine.  tie  is  about 

doing  another  very  wise  thing;  and  that  is,  to 
build  a cistern  in  his  garden,  into  which  all  the 
wash  of  his  kitchen  will  be  conducted  ; and  this 
he  intends  to  apply  upon  his  garden  in  a liquid 
stTte.  And  thus  he  has  a very  valuable  garden. 
However,  every  larmer  can  do  as  much  as  Mr. 
Cook  has  done  ; for  it  is  within  the  means  of 
every  one  to  save  all  their  manure  and  apply  it 
to  their  crops  in  a safe  and  judicious  manner. 
But  as  1 hope  some  day  to  visit  Mr.  Cook,  1 
shall  say  no  more  about  him  now. 

Speaking  ol  manure,  reminds  me  of  a little 
experiment  I tried  the  other  day ; and  it  may  be 
of  service  to  others  to  know  it : 1 noticed  a ma- 
nure pile  near  one  ol  the  stable-doors  to  be  in  a 
high  state  ol  fermentation,  and  sending  forth  a 
dense  vapor.  The  pungency  of  the  odor  clear- 
ly showed  that  a large  quantity  ol  ammonial 
gas  was  escaping.  I had  a quantity  ol  ground 
plaster  scattered  over  the  heap,  sufficient  to 
make  it  quite  white,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  vapor  ceased  to  appear.  The  plaster  was 
changed  in  color  perceptibly.  This  only  shows 
that  the  theory  of  plaster’s  absorbing  aramonical 
gas  is  true,  and  that  the  practice  that  has  obtain- 
ed to  some  extent  of  sowing  plaster  on  compo.si 
and  manure  heaps,  and  upon  dry  meadows  and 
pastures,  as  well  as  strewing  it  liberally  in  sta- 
bles, IS  a very  excellent  one,  as  it  fixes  the  am- 
monia which  is  the  very  essence  of  manure. 
The  wholeibecomes  a new  compound,  and  easi- 
ly dissolved^in  water,  thereby  rendering  it  more 
nutritious  to  the  growing  plant. 

Deep  plowing  is  a great  thing  to  help  keep  up 
the  good  condition  ol  land,  and  to  insure  good 
crops.  I don’t  mean  four,  five,  or  six  inches, 
when  I say  deep  plowing.  I call  it  deep  plow- 
ing, when  the  plow  goes  in  beam  deep.  My 
neighbor  Corbey  has  some  excellent  notions  on 
that  subject.  He  used  to  live  in  Ontario  coun- 
ty, some  thirty  years  since,  and  was  lately  back 
there  on  a visit.  He  told  his  friends  they  did 
not  raise  such  crop^  as  they  used  to  when  he 
was  among  them,  and  pointed  to  the  stubble  as  a 
proof.  In  those  days  seventy  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  was  no  uncommon  crop.  He  tol  i 
them  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  wantol  lertili 
ty  in  the  soil,  as  it  was  the  want  of  good  judg- 
ment in  its  management.  When  he  lived  there, 
they  used  to  plow  their  land  with  two  yoke  of  ox- 
en and  a horse  ; now  they  used  a span  ol  light 
horses,  and  they  ought  not  to  wonder  if  they  had 
light  crops.  If  we  skim  over  and  skin  the  soil, 
the  soil  will  skin  us,  as  a great  many  farmers 
now  find  to  their  sorrow.  P. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

TO  DESTROY  NUT  GRASS,  &c. 

Messrs,  Editors— I see  that  a subscriber 
asks  lor  intormation  how  to  kill  nut  grass.  If 
he  means  by  it,  that  which  has  proved  so  great  a 
curse  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  I would  sug- 
ge.st  as  an  experiment  that  a small  plot  of 
ground,  say  a square  perch,  be  taken,  and  sow 
on  it  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre,  and  mark  its  effect,  if  it  has  that  desired. 
I think  that  thousands  of  acres  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  would  be  reclaimed  and  be 
made  even  more  fertile  than  at  present.  This 
much  I can  venture  to  assert ; that  it  will  not 
only  kill  that  or  any  other  grass  that  appears  for 
some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  whether  it  will  extend  its  salutary  effects  to 
the  bulb  or  not,  must  be  proved  by  the  experi- 
ment. It  has  this  advantage;  that  it  can  be 
tried  at  but  little  expense. 

Acci.imating  Cattle. — Whilst  I am  scrib- 
bling, 1 might  suggest  to  a Southerner,  who  re- 
quests information,  in  last  year’s  vol.,  about  ac- 
climating the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  that  my 
opinion  of  the  great  difficulty  that  occurs,  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  the  change  of  food  or 
climate,  as  the  state  of  irritation  and  lever  that 
they  are  kept  in  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
horse  flies  and  mosquitoes,  so  that  they  can  get 
norestby  day  or  night.  Now  I think  that  may 
be  obviated  by  sponging  them  in  a steep  of  the 
leaves  of  the  black  walnut,  tomato  vine,  or  ma- 
ny other  strong  and  pungent  leaves,  or  a solu- 


ti  -ij  ol  soot  migni  answer,  as  any  man  in  ihe 

South  knows  how  repugnant  the  smell  ol  soot 
is  to  the  insect  tribe,  particularly  to  the  mos- 
quito. Mago. 


From  tliG  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

GOOD  BUTTER. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  making  butter  ; 
and  I wish  every  farmer’s  wife  and  daughter 
would  try  to  make  a better  article  than  was  ev- 
er seen  before.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a 
nice,  good  article,  as  to  make  a poor  one  ; and 
it  is  certainly  vastly  more  lor  the  comfort  ol  the 
consumer.  Take  pains — churn  your  cream  be- 
fore it  gets  bitter,  and  skim  your  milk  before  the 
cream  gets  any  bad  tasle;  work  it  well,  but  not 
too  much  ; get  the  milk  out  and  the  salt  in  with 
as  litile  delay  as  possible  ; use  only  the  finest 
and  purest  ruck  salt,  or  the  solar  salt  ol  our  own 
springs  that  has  been  ground.  A great  deal  of 
good  butter  is  spoiled  by  the  salt;  and  many  a 
good  butter-maker  has  been  blamed  when  it  was 
no  fault  ol  hers.  When  butter  is  put  into  fir- 
kins, it  should  be  pounded  in  with  a layer  of 
salt  on  the  lower  head,  and  an  inch  of  strong 
pure  brine  on  top  of  the  butter;  and  the  firkins 
should  be  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood — 
white  ash,  oak,  beech  or  hemlock,  but  it  must  be 
seasoned.  A great  loss  is  sustained  every  year 
by  pulling  butter  in  unseasoned  packages.  To 
make  good  butter,  it  wants  care,  cleanliness, 
and  good  salt ; and  plenty  of  salt  at  all  timesfor 
the  COW'S.  Let  us  all  have  good  butter  this 
year.  P. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

TIME  OF  SPREADING  MAN  URES  ON  GRASS  LAND. 

A correspondent  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the 
most  proper  time  for  spreading  manures  over 
grass  grounds  1 

We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  spreading  in 
November  in  preference  to  any  time  whatever 
in  the  spring  season.  We  commonly  lose  a 
large  part  of  our  manures  when  we  spread  them 
at  any  lime  on  land  that  has  long  lam  in  grass. 
But  as  there  are  many  natural  meadows  that 
cannot  be  easily  plowed,  we  dress  them  by  an 
application  on  the  surface. 

Many  farmers  near  Boston  spread  manures 
on  their  grass  fields  as  .ate  as  May ; and  it  the 
month  holds  rather  dry,  they  find  but  little  bene- 
fit from  it.  Within  our  own  observation,  there 
are  instances  of  such  spreading  w'hich  has  posi- 
tively proved  detrimental  to  the  harvest.  In  a 
wet  season,  it  will  operate  better;  but  almost 
any  kind  of  application  in  the  spring  is  apt  to 
come  in  the  w'ay  of  the  scythe  and  of  the  rake. 

The  best  time  is  November,  when  the  appli- 
cation is  less  liable  to  dry  up  or  evaporate, — 
Much  loam  or  other  matter  should  always  be 
mixed  w'itb  manure  that  is  to  be  spread  on  the 
surlace  ot  mowing  lands. 


From  Ihe  Connecticut  Farmer’s  Gazette. 

LIMA  BEANS. 

To  have  a good  vegetable  garden,  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  man,  and  woman  too,  who  has 
the  occupancy  of  a patch  large  enough  to  make 
one.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  vegeta- 
bles are  vegetables,  and  it  matters  not  what  is 
the  quality,  if  in  quantity  they  do  not  lall  short. 
We  would  remind  such  that  some  good  things 
are  a great  deal  better  than  some  other  good 
things— and  among  the  best  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, u'e  class  the  Lima  Bean.  It  is  a tender 
plant,  and  needs  careful  culture.  Plant  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  ot  May;  having  the  soil 
made  rich  and  deep,  cover  slightly  with  fine 
mould,  and  set  the  poles  at  the  time  of  planting. 
For  succatash  in  summer  or  winter,  there  is  no 
variety  that  can  be  compared  with  the  Lima, 

Remedy  fur  Hard  Milking. — Mr.  Knisk- 
ern,  of  Knox,  says  that  he  has  tried  the  plan  of 
opening  the  teats  of  cows  that  milk  l ard,  with  a 
harness  awl,  or  a small  penknife,  as  recom- 
mended in  a former  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
by  Mr.  Durand,  and  has  by  this  means  made  a 
very  good  milking  cow  from  one  which  could 
scarcely  be  milked  before. — Alb.  Cull. 


Cohn  and  Cruws. — As  ilie  a.  .m,  ,ar  coni 

planting  is  approaching,  it  may  le  uf'crviceto 
know  how  to  prevent  ihe  depredaiiun  of  crows. 
Take  alter  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  cojoperas  to 
a bushel  of  seed  corn;  dissolve  in  wa^er,  and 
sprinkle  the  corn  with  it ; the  cum  may  at  the 
same  time  be  rolled  in  plaster.  Thi>  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  now  for  three  ye;  is,  with 
great  success,  by  a veteran  larmer,  and  be  per- 
mits it  to  be  handed  usfor  publication. 
jidd  paper. 

To  Destroy  Catterpillars. — As  soon  as 
the  nest  can  be  seen,  procure  some  puie  spirits 
ot  ammonia,  lie  a small  piece  of  sponge  to  a 
pole  that  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  highest 
nests,  fill  the  sponge  with  ammonia,  and  once 
filling  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  ofl  and  destroy 
Ifom  30  to  40  nests. — American  AsricvJhtrist. 
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TURNJEP  SKLJt. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNER  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine 

“ V\  bite  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanovci  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 

“ Norfolk  do.  j use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

Au?.  30  18-tf  WM.  HATXF.S.  Jb. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.. 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30. 13-tf 
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From  the  Baltimore  American. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
PATENTS. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  HenrT 
L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  a 
valuable  document.  It  covers  335  large  octavo 
pages,  closely  printed,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer,  mechanic  and  manufac- 
turer in  the  country.  There  were  granted  in 
1843  no  less  than  531  new  patents,  and  446  ex- 
pired during  the  same  time.  The  applications 
for  patents  during  the  same  period  numbered 
819.  The  whole  number  ot  patents  issued  by 
the  United  States,  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  was  13,‘>23.  The  receipts  of 
the  Patent  Office  during  1843,  wereS35,3l5;  the 
expenditures  824,750  ; the  sum  returned  to  per- 
sons making  application,  whose  claims  to  pa- 
tents were  denied,  ^5,026.  There  were  expend- 
ed during  the  year,  for  the  restoration  of  models, 
records  and  drawings,  destroyed  by  the  burning 
ot  the  old  Patent  Office,  ©4,586. 

The  report  estimates  the  present  population 
of  the  United  States  at  19,183,583;  increase 
since  1840,  2,114,130  souls. 

A mass  ol  information  relative  to  the  recent 
improvements  in  Agricultural  processes,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  &c  , and  in  the  useful  ar  s 
generally,  is  embodied  in  this  document,  in  a 
mannei  which  commends  the  subjects  treated  of 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  in  an  especial 
manner.  It  abounds  in  Agricultural  statistics; 
and  among  these  we  notice  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  duties  levied  on  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Agricultu- 
ral products  ol  our  country  for  1843,  are  esti- 


mated as  follows. 

Wheat,  bushels 100.310,856 

Corn,  “ 494,618,306 

Oats,  “ 145,929,966 

Rye,  “ 24,280,271 

Barley,  3,220,721 

B uckwheat,  “ ....  7,959,410 

Potatoes,  “ 105,756,133 

Flax  and  Hemp,  lbs 161,007? 

Hay,  tons 15,419,807 

Tobacco,  lbs 185,731,554 

Cotton,  " 747,61)0,090 

Rice,  “ 99,879,145 

Silk,  “ 315,965 

Sugar,  “ 66,400,310 

Wine,  gallons 139,240 


A lull  account  is  given  ot  a process,  hitherto 
a sec-et,  by  which  butter  may  be  kept  for  years, 
fresh  and  sweet,  in  any  climate,  which  we  sub- 
join  ; 

It  has  been  discovered  that  most  kinds  of 
wood  contain  considerable  quan'ities  of  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  which  decomposes  salt  in  butter 
kept  in  suchtubs.  The  linden,  or  bass  wood, 
is  the  only  one  which,  it  appears  by  careful  ex- 
periment, is  free  from  it ; others,  it  is  stated, 
may  be  freed  from  it,  and  thus  rendered  suitable, 
by  boiling  three  or  four  hours,  well  pressed  un- 
der water.  Much  importance  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  preparing  of  butter,  so  thatit  will 
keep  on  board  of  ships  at  sea  and  in  warm  cli- 
mates. A simple  process  is  now  practised, 
which  is  said  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose; 
which  is,  to  have  good  butter  well  churned,  and 
worked  and  packed  hard  and  tight  in  kegs  of 
seasoned  white  oak;  the  head  is  then  put  in, 
leaving  a small  hole  into  which  brine  is  poured 
to  fill  the  vacant  space  ; and  of  so  much  impor- 


tance is  it  deemed,  to  prevent  any  bad  taste, 
that  the  plugs  for  the  hole  must  not  be  made  ot 
cedar  or  pine,  but  of  cypress  or  bass  wood,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  injured.  Alter  which, 
these  kegs  are  placed  in  a hogshead  well  filled 
with  brine  of  lull  solution,  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
which  is  then  headed  up  tight  and  close.  Tne 
importance  of  this  subject  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  as  it  appears,  the  standing 
contracts  for  butter,  in  our  navy,  that  will  keep 
at  sea,  are  at  twenty-six  cents  per  pound,  and 
lor  cheese  twenty  cents  per  pound.  It  is  now 
put  up  of  good  dairies  in  Orange  county,  and 
keeps  perfectly. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  a letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  by  G.  Fox,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  of'Hartford,  Conn.,  corroborating  the 
above. 

The  mode  or  process  ol  making  “ Bommer’s 
Patent  Manure,”  which  has  been  patented  here, 
is  describe  1 in  the  Report. 

Accounts  are  also  given  of  many  new  and 
valuable  plants,  and  improved  varieties  of 
grains,  grasses,  &c.,  which  possess  no  ordinary 
interest  lor  the  farmer. — Twelve  thousand  pack- 
ages of  seeds  were  distributed  from  the  Patent 
Office  during  the  last  year,  “and  when  we  re- 
collect,” remarks  the  Report,  “that  the  im- 
provement of  ten  per  cent,  by  the  selection  ot 
seeds  would  increase  the  value  of  the  agricultu- 
ral products  of  this  country,  $30,000,000  annu- 
ally, the  attempt  thus  lar  made  by  this  office 
must  be  deemed  a good  beginning  for  still  more 
extended  benefits.” 

Mr.  Ellsworth  makes  mention  of  a hardy 
kind  of  rice  which  flourishes  on  the  edge  of  the 
snows  ol  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  states 
that  he  has  ordered  some  of  the  seed,  which  he 
hopes  to  receive  before  long  for  distribution. — 
Tlie  opinion  is  now  entertained  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  that  upland  rice  may  be 
raised  wherever  Indian  corn  will  ripen. 

A very  interesting  account  is  given  of  an  ex- 
traordinary grain  called  the  multicole  rye,  rais- 
ed in  the  west  of  France,  the  prolific  qualities  of 
which  almost  exceed  belief.  A few  bushels  of 
if,  imported  by  Mr.  E.,  have  been  distributed. 

The  report  remarks  that  “ the  advancement 
of  the  arts  from  year  to  year  taxes  our  credulity, 
and  seems  to  presage  the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  human  improvements  must  end.”  We 
annex  a few  extracts  from  the  report  respecting 
a few  of  the  most  important  improvements  and 
inventions  of  the  past  year  : 

In  the  operation  of  new  furnaces  recently 
erected  in  the  Patent  Office  to  warm  it  a curi- 
ous effect  is  produced  by  particular  ventilation, 
and  deserves  remark,  Ventilation  is  often  ob- 
tained through  the  ceiling  only;  but,  so  far  as 
it  respects  rooms  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  on- 
ly, this  method  is  an  incorrect  one.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  room  is 
tested  by  a theirnometer,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  upper  part  heats  first;  and  if  no  outlet  is 
given,  the  draught  of  hot  air  ceases,  the  room 
being  filled.  Ret  an  aperture  be  made  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  the  warffi  air  instantly  es- 
capes ; but  if  an  opening  is  made  near  the  floor, 
the  cold  air  within  the  room  passes  out,  and 
the  warm  air  descends  to  fill  the  space.  An  ex- 
periment, proving  this,  was  tried  in  drying 
clothes  in  a room  without  ventilation,  heated 
by  air  furnaces;  the  clothes  that  were  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  dried  well,  while  those 
in  the  lower  part  still  continued  moist.  As 


soon,  however,  as  an  aperture  was  made  for 
ventilation  below,  a draught  was  given  to  the 
furnace,  the  cold  air  expelled,  and  the  clothes 
dried  rapidly.  The  public  will  thus  see  how 
easily  a serious  difficulty  in  heating  rooms  m.ay 
be  overcome. 

Some  facts  have  been  collected  respecting 
plank  roads.  By  means  of  a preparation,  by  ex- 
hausting the  air,  and  then  infusing  sulphate  of 
iron  or  other  substances  into  the  pores  of  wood 
for  rail  roads,  it  is  said  the  wood  has  been  ren- 
dered so  hard  that  the  iron  wheel  of  the  car 
leaves  no  trace  after  more  than  a year’s  use  of 
this  “ metalic”  wood. 

By  a valuable  macidne,  with  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
and  five  hands,  a ditch  of  suitable  depth  for 
draining  lands,  (14  inches  deep,  and  28  inches 
wide  at  the  top,)  ten  miles  may  be  excavated  in 
one  day,  at  an  expense  by  contract,  of  not  more 
than  three  cents  per  rod.  A larger  machine, 
with  a greater  number  of  oxen,  will  excavate  a 
ditch  three  teet  deep.  The  great  importance  ot 
such  an  instrument  on  the  prairies  of  the  West 
will  at  once  be  seen  and  acknowledged. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  arts  may  help 
to  account  for  the  reduction  of  price  as  to  many 
articles  ol  manufacture,  and  especially  in  some 
that  are  usually  ranked  among  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Individuals  now  in  Congress  can  re- 
collect of  having,  thirt}<  years  since,  purchased 
shirting  at  62^  cents  per  yard,  who  the  last  year 
have  bought  that  which  wms  equally  good  for 
11  cents  per  yard  only. 

Hoisery,  too,is  now  made  in  this  country  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  by  the  aid  ot  the  po  wer 
weaving  loom — an  American  invention,  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  En- 
land.  While  there  is  a full  day’s  work  eo  knit 
by  band  two  pairs  of  drawers,  a girl  here  (at 
©2  50  per  week)  will  make,  by  the  power-loom, 
twenty  pairs  in  the  same  time.  A piece  28  inches 
in  width,  and  1 inch  long,  can  be  knit  in  one 
minute. 

The  expense  ot  manufacturing  this  article 
has  thus  been  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
former  method  by  hand-looms,  The  importance 
of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  hoisery  used  in  the  U. 
States  is  valued  at  $2,500,000 ; and  the  stock- 
ings, woven  shirts,  and  drawers  made  in  this 
country,  at  ©500,000. 

The  little  article  of  hooks  and  eyes  is  another 
illustration  ot  the  same  progress*  of  inventive 
industry.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was 
©1.50  the  gross  pairs;  now,  the  same  quantity 
may  be  purchased  from  15  to  20  cents.  At  one 
establishment  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
80,000  to  100,000  pairs  per  day  are  made  and 
plated  by  a galvanic  batter)^  or  the  cold  silver 
process.  The  value  of  the  article  consumed  in 
a year  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  $750,000. 

Another  article  very  essential  to  the  husband 
man,  ^rse sAoes,  furnishes  a similar  proof  of 
the  bearing  ot  the  progress  of  inventions.  An 
improved  kind  of  horse  shoes  made  at  Troy, 
New  York,  for  some  time  past,  is  now  sold  at 
the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  ready 
prepared,  to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animal.  At 
a factory  recently  erected,  fifty  tons  of  these  are 
now  turned  out  per  day;  and  it  is  thought  they 
can  be  made  and  sent  to  Europe  at  as  good  a 
profit  as  is  derived  from  American  clocks,  which 
have  handsomely  remunerated  the  exporter. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  a notice  of  another  improvement,  which  the 
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intelligeni  author  of  tiie  Report  thinks  a very 
important  one — namely,  the  construction  ol 
cheap  cottages  of  unburnt  brick.  Unburnt 
bricks  have  been  found  undecaved  and  sound  in 
arches  in  Egypt  which  have  eyen  stood  the  lapse 
of  2000  years.  The  cottage  erected  by  himself 
at  Washinston,  in  view  of  the  Capitol,  and 
which  is  two  stories  in  height,  stands  well,  ap- 
pears as  handsome  as  the  best  houses  built  ol 
burnt  brick,  is  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  sum- 
mer. The  experiment  has  been  successlully 
trieti  in  Canada. 

BANA’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  QN  MANURES. 

Section  Fifth. 

Qf  the  Action  of  the  Salts  of  Cattle  Dang. 

Here  it  is  we  find  ourselves  thrown  on  a sea 
of  opinions,  without  chart,  compass,  or  pilot,  if 
we  trust  to  the  conflicting  theories  which  have 
been  set  up  for  land  marks  and  light  houses. 
Let  us  therefore,  reader,  trust  to  ourselves,  aided 
by  the  little  chemistry  we  have  learned  from 
the  preceding  remarks  about  the  composition  ol 
salts. 

I have  endeavored  to  impress  on  your  memo- 
ry, that  the  term  sa^  Is  very  coinp.fehensive. 
But  then,  to  encourage  one,  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered, that  salts  are  cotnpounds  of  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals  with  acids.  the  earths, 

alkalies  and  metals,  may  be  united  to  each  of 
the  known  acids,  (and  their  name  is  legion,) 
yet  you  may  not,  by  this  change  of  acids,  alter 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  alkali  or  metal.  That 
always  remains  the  same;  every  time  you 
change  the  acid,  you  alter  the  character  of  the 
salt.  °Tbus  soda  may  be  united  to  oil  of  vitriol 
and  form  Glauber’s  salt,  or  to  aquafortis  and 
form  South  American  saltpetre,  or  to  muriatic 
acid  and  form  common  table  salt.  The  soda 
is  called  the  base  or  basis  of  this  salt;  that  is 
always  soda — you  do  not  change  its  character 
by  changing  the  acid.  To  give  another  exam- 
ple;  lime  may  be  united  to  carbonic  acid  and 

form  chalk,  or  marble,  or  limestoae^  or  p may 
be  united  to,  o-il  of  vitriol  and  lorm  piaster  of 
Jtaris,  or  to  phosphoric  acid  and  form  bone-dust. 
Now,’  in  each  case,  the  base  of  the  salt,  that  is. 
She  lime,  remains  unchanged;  but,  changing 
She  acid,  we  change  the  natureof  the  salt,  and  of 
course  its  effects  will  be  different.  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  where  the  base  of  the  salt  remains  the 
same,’  that  will  always  act  the  same,  but  differ- 
ent effects  will  be  nroduced  by  different  acids. 
Each  base  acts  alwmys  one  way,  but  each  has 
an  action  similar  to  every  other.  Each  acid 
acts  also  one  way,  but  egch  has  an  action  dis- 
tinct from  every  other:  impress  this  on  your 
mind.  Reflect  upon  it  a moment,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  salts  produce  different  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  acid.  Now  this 
may  be  illustrated  thus:  you  take  every  day, 
probably,  with  your  everv  meal,  common  salt, 
that  is,  soda,  a base,  united  ta  muriatic  acid. 
Your  digestion  and  health  are  all  the  better  for 
it.  You  give  your  cattle  a little  salt:  ii  does 
them  good.  Suppose  now  you  chrnge  the  acid 
of  that  salt,  leaving  soda,  its  base,  in  th^same 
quantity  you  daily  take.  Instead  of  the  muriat- 
ic, mppose  you  substitute  the  nitric  acid,  of, 
w’hal  is  the  same  thing,  suppose  you  use  saltpe- 
tre, from  Peru,  instead  of  common  salt.  You 
need  noth'  told  that  you  would  poison  yourself 
and  your  cattle  by  so  doing.  You  can  drink,  I 
dare  say  you  have,  cream  of  tartar  punch.  You 
feel  the  better  for  it.  It  is  refreshing,  cooling, 
opening.  Now,  cream  of  tartar  is  a salt  of  pot- 
ash: it  is  potash  and  tartaric  acid.  You  have 
a fever;  your  doctor  gives  you  a sweat  with 
Silvius’s  salt,  that  is,  acetate  of  ammonia,  a salt 
composed  of  that  and  vinegar;  or  you  take  per- 
haps an  effervescing  draught,  formed  of  lemon- 
juice  and  pearl-ashes.  Ali  does  you  good : but 
suppose  now  you  change  these  cooling,  vegeta- 
ble acids  for  a mineral  acid,  say  oil  of  vitriol. 
You  may  not  take  potash  united  with  a dose  of 
oil  of  vitriol  equivalent  to  the  tartaric  acid  m 
the  cream  of  tartar,  without  serious  injury. 

So  is  it,  reader,  in  (arming:  the acidsof some 
salts  are  npt  only  harmless,  but  beneficial  to 


plants  ; others  are  actual  poisons.  In  the  first 
case  .salts  help  to  nourish  plants,  as  common 
salt  helps  to  nourish  yourself;  in  other  cases 
they  poison  plants,  just  as  they  would  Impair 
your  eanstitution,  perhaps  kill  you.  Rut  it  is 
to  lie  yeniembered,  as  in  our  own  case,  even 
those  that  poison,  in  a small  dose  become  medi- 
cines, so,  in  plants,  a small  dose  is  not  only 
good,  but  truly  essential.  Now,  if  ve  divide 
the  acids  into  two  classes,  the  nourishers  and 
the  poisoners,  such  will  also  be  the  nature  of 
the  s Its.  When  we  therefore  attempt  such  a 
general  division  of  the  salts,  it  mav  be  said  that 
all  the  acids  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  harmless;  so  are  the  acids  called  min- 
eral, yet  whose  components  are  in  part  like 
those  o:  the  vegetable  acids;  for  instance,  aqua- 
fortis or  nitric  acid.  Rut  the  true  mineral  acids 
are  poisonous,  such  are  oil  of  vitriol  and  spirits 
of  salt.  One  thing  is  hereto  be  borne  in  mind  : 
It  must  never  be  out  ol  sight,  in  trying  to  under- 
stand how  salts  make  plants  grow.  You  cast 
your  salt  upon  the  ground,  it  lies  there,  no  ac- 
tion occurs.  It  rains.  Your  salt  is  dissolved 
apd  disappears ; it  seems  to  do  no  good.  Cast 
your  salt  now  among  sproi  ting  seeds,  and 
growing  roots;  hereislite;  well,  now,  life  is 
just  as  much  a power  or  force  as  electricity  is. 
It  exerts  its  force,  no  matter  how,  that  is  quite 
another  consideration.  1 say,  life  exerts  its 
force  here  to  separate  the  acid  and  the  base  of 
a salt,  just  like  a chemical  force.  We  can  and 
do  separate  tne  components  of  salts  by  other 
substances,  nay,  we  do  it  by  electricity  alone. 

Now  this  is  all  which  it  is  nece.ssary  for  you 
to  know,  and  to  understand  about  this  action  of 
plants  upon  salts:  it  does  disunite  the  compo- 
nents of  the  salts.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  alkali,  earth,  and  metal  act  as  such,  the 
same  a§  it  no  acid  was  present.  Th©  acid  also 
acts  by  itself;  ii  it  is  a nourisher,  it  help§.lhe 
plant;  if  it  is  a prisoner,  it  hurts  it.  it  produ- 
ces either  a healthy,  green  crop,  the  effect  of  al- 
kali, or  a stunted  yellow,  sickly  plant,  the  effect 
of  acids.  Now,  neutralize  this  acid — kill  it — 
apd  you  see  your  crops  start  into  luxuriance, 
and  you  reap  where  you  hayg  strewed.  So 
much  for  illustration. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  view  of  tbs  action  of 
salts  to  those  contained  in  cattle  dung.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  salts  of  potash,  of  soda,  of 
lime;  these  are  the  most  abundant  and  active. 
Then  we  have  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  of  clay 
and  magnesia.  These  last,  existing  in  small 
proportion,  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
bearing  ip  miqd,  howey^r,  that,  though  we  set 
these  aside,  a plant  does  not;  they  enter  equally 
with  the  others  into  its  composition.  Let  us  be- 
gin with  the  salts  ol  potash  It  is  found  com- 
bined in  cattle  dung,  first,  with  a vegetable  acid, 
the  acid  of  mould.  It  is  a nourisher  of  plants. 
Secondly,  with  sulphuric  acid  or  ^he  apid  of 
sulphur,  called  oil  cf  vitriol.  This  is  one  of  |he 
poisoners,  existing  only  in  small  proportion  in 
pow  dung:  it  ministers  to  the  wants ofa  healthy 
plant.  The  same  is  true  of  the  common  salt  or 
the  muriate  of  soda  of  dung.  If  it  existed  in 
larger  quantities  it  would  poison  the  plants  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  The  next  salts  are 
tho§e  o|^  lirnp,  phasp'qate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  lime  unibdto  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid, 
forming  pla-ster  and  bone-dust.  The  acids  here, 
if  abundant,  would  have  a decided  ba  I influ- 
ence— they  are  poisoners:  but  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  a nourisher.  Now, 
from  the  small  quantity  in  which  these  all  px^ 
isl  in  cattle  dung,  they  act  only  heneficiaily. 
Rut  if  you  apply  a great  excess,  even  ol  cattle 
dung,  you  may  be  sure  of  an  unfavorable  re- 
sult. It  will  b ' produced  by  the  acids  of  those 
salts  which  we  have  called  poisonous.  Tocon^ 
tinue  our  remarks  on  the  acids  of  salts  ol  dupg, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  act  also  upon  the 
soil. 

They  decompose  that.  That  is,  they  extrac^^ 
from  the  soil  alkalies  or  other  subst  -nces,  like 
those  in  the  original  salt.  Now,  though  a;i 
plied,  as  they  must  be,  in  very  small  doses  in 
cattle  dung,  yet,  because  of  their  decomposing 
action  on  soil,  they  continually  renew  them- 


selves, they  last  till  all  their  acid  is  taken  up  to 
supply  the  wants  ofgrowing  plants. 

Let  us  now,  reader,  if  you  understand  how 
the  acids  ol  the  .salts  of  dung  act,  turn  to  the  ba- 
ses or  the  alkalies  and  metals  and  earths  ol  these 
salts.  What  is  their  action  I What  puipose 
do  they  serve  in  dung  applied  as  manure'? 
First,  they  enter  into  and  form  a part  of  the  liv- 
ing plant : they  form  a part  of  its  necessary 
food  as  much  as  do  the  constituents  of  mould. 
Secondly,  when  these  alkalies  and  metallic  ba- 
ses are  let  loose,  by  the  disuniting  power  of  a 
growing  plant,  then  they  act  as  alkalies  upon 
mould.  'I'hey  hastendecay,  lender  mould  more 
soluble,  fit  it  to  become  food  for  plants. 

This  account  of  the  action  of  mould  and  salts 
in  cattle  dung,  may  appear  to  you,  reader,  long 
and  hard  to  be  understood.  I do  request  you 
not  to  pass  it  oyer  on  that  account,  A patient 
reading — perhaps  some  may  require  two  or 
more  readings — will  put  you  in  possession  of 
all  you  need  to  know,  to  understand  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  the  action  of  mould  and 
salts  of  whatever  manure  may  be  used.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  action  of  mould  and  salts 
in  cattle  dung,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ma- 
nures. If,  t' en,  you  bend  y-'ur  bones  to  this 
subject,  and  master  it,  yourlaborof  understand- 
ing the  action  ot  other  manures,  will  be  r-  duced 
to  the  mere  statement  of  the  several  substances 
which  they  may  contain.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  oiher  manures,  conjposed  of 
the  droppings  of  animals. 

Section  Sixth. 

Of  Night  Soil,  Hog  Manure,  Horse  and  Sheep 
Dung. 

These  have  not  all  been  analysed  with  the 
same  degree  of  care,  and  as  often,  as  has  cattle 
dung.  Some,  as  for  instance,  night  soil,  have 
been  examined  thoroughly  but  office.  Now,  it 
is  not  quite  fair  to  base  our  reasohing^  upoa 
these  single  analyses,  and  say  that  this  or  that 
manure  contains  this  or  that  salt  in  gieatero? 
less  quantity  than  another. 

The  quantity  and  kind  of  salts  are  materially 
affected  by  several  circumstances,  which  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  section.  An  analysis 
made  when  the  animal  is  fed  and  worked  on© 
way,  will  vary  from  the  resup  which  yauld  be 
obtained  when  the  circumstances  are  varied.  It 
is,  therelore,  quite  useless,  in  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  composition  of  manures,  to  en- 
ter upon  the  details  of  each.  General  results, 
general  expressions  of  facts,  are  sufficient  for 
understanding  the  natureof  animal  droppings. 
It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  all  these 
droppings,  ofvariousanim  ds,  contain e.ssential-> 
ly  ihe  same  salts  as  does  cattle  dung.  They  all 
contain  portions  of  each  ofthe  substances  which 
form  plants  It  will  be  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Essay,  to  present  to  your  eye,  reader,  a 
table,  showing  the  proportions  of  water,  mould, 
and  -•salts,  which  the  dung  of  yourself  and  your 
stock  contain 

Water.  Mould.  Salts. 

Night  soil  & hog  mapure,  7&30  23.50  1.^ 

Horse  dung,  7120  2700  .96 

Sheep  dung,  67.90  22.50  3.(16 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

ROOTS  vs  HAY. 

We  take  the  following  from  a report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  by  the 
Messrs.  Colts,  ol  Pittsfield,  Rerkshire  Go.,  and 
we  do  it  to  show  the  imtnepse  advajjtag©  made 
in  substituting  roots  lor  hay  in  teedjPo  ^s 

well  as  in  the  quantity  ol  ground  peeessary  to 
produce  a given  quantity  of  food. 

The  writer  says — “ My  stock  now  consists  ol 
1000  sheep,  8 young  oxen,  ficows,  a j\air  of  hor- 
ses, and  a single  horse.  1 have  raised  thjs sea- 
son for  the  use  ol  my  stock  5544  bushels  cf  vege- 
tables, and  all  to  be  grated  and  led  out  with  cut 
straw,  the  cattle  constantly,  the  sheep  one  feed  a 
day,  which  seems  to  be  a necessary  food  in  our 
long  cold  winters:  it  keeps  them  in  health  and 
also  in  flesh.  As  to  Ihe  respective  value  ol  the 
vegetable  Ibod,  the  following  statement  will  per<? 
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iiaps  be -I  exiiibit  it.  I have  cuiiunenced  leed- 
ing  and  shall  continue  to  leed— 

id  head  of  horned  catile  with  80  lbs.  of  cut 
straw  each  per  day,  4 cents  for  each  20  lbs.  50 
cent.s,.  Also  to  each,  ri  ins.  ol' roots  grated,  mix- 
ed with,  straw,  3 cents,  42  cents.  And  no w alio  w 
150  davs  for  the  season  of  feeding  at  98  cents, 
is  $147.  The  same  stock  would  require  20  lbs. 
of  hay  each  per  day  for  150  days 5 they  would 
consume  42,000  lbs.,  equal  to  21  tonsj  at  the 
moderate  pi  ice  of  $10  per  ton,  $210.  Balance 
in  lavor  of  root  feed  $03,  and  1 am  sure  the 
stock  will  appear  far  better  at  theopeniag  of  the 
spring. 

You  will,  perceive,  that  the  respective  value 
of  vegetables  for  food  is  six  cents  a bushel. 
While  hay  is  at  ten  and  Araw  at  four.  It  may 
be  said  there  is  som.e  cost  in  preparing!  od,  but 
this  is  more  than  compensated  if  properly  done, 
by^the  extra  quantities  ol  manure  made.'’ 

Thus  it  appears  that  20}bs-.  of  straw,  and  8 
lbs.  ol  roots,  mixed,  afford  more  nutriment,  and 
of  course  are  more  Valuable  than  20  lbs.  ofgood 
feay,  while  the  actual  cost  is  much  less. 

li  tons  roots  is  a moderate  crop  per  acre, 
while  the  average  of  hay  will  fall  considerably 
below  two  tons  per  acre.  The  advantage  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tuinep  is  thus  perfectly  apparent,  and 
ihe  farmer  who  persists  in  mowing  his  twenty 
or  forty  acres,  which  would  furnish  roots  suffi- 
cient, if  mixed  with  the  straw  which  might  be 
grown  on  the  remainder,  to  keep  his  animals  far 
better  than  the  hay,  and  leave  the  grain  crop 
nearly  a clear  profit,  is  clearly  acting  against 
his  true  interests. 

Again  we  say  to  our  farmers,  you  did  well 
last  year  by  so  extensively  entering  rpun  the 
culture  ol  roots 5 you  will  do  better  this  year  by 
gieatly  extending  their  culnvation.” 


Communicated  for  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 
ON  THE  COTTON  GIN,  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  COTTON. 

Answers  to  queries  of  Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook 
of  Edisto,  8.  C.,  by  Thos.  Spalding,  Esq.  of 
Sapelo,  Geo. 

Sapelo  Island^  Jan.  20l.h,  1844. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  ol  the  10th  inst.  was 
received  two  days  ago,  and  I was  gratified  at 
the  communication,  as  I have  long  wished  tp 
be  personally  acqu.iinted  with  .some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen ol  your  immediate  district;  your  pur- 
suits, your  habits,  and  your  op  nions,  appear- 
ing to  be  in  accordance  with  my  own;  and  no- 
thing but  the  continued  pressure  of  a paintui 
disease,  (pi  nowteri  yegrs  standing,  has  prevent- 
ed me  carrving  out  my  design,  by  visiting  you. 

I vvi  11  now  proceed  to  answer  your  queries, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed;  only  beg- 
ing  you  to  remember,  if  you  notice  any  indis- 
tinctness in  my  answers,  that  I have  only  a lew 
days  since  recovered  from  a very  bcvere  illness 
which  prostrated  both  'lody  and  mind, 

1st.  Eve’s  Gin  was  invented  by  Jo-seph  Eve, 
who  lately  died  at  Augusta,  somewhere  about 
Jhe  year  1790,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  where 
Mr.  Eve  then  resided, 

Mr.  Eve  was  the  son  of  a Loyalist  from  Penn- 
sylvania. who  had  been  the  frienu  of  Franklin; 
and  Jos.  Eve  was  himself  qualified  to  have 
been  the  associate  and  companion  ol  Franljlin, 
or  any  other;  the  most  enlightened  man  I h^ve 
ever  known.  His  Gin  consists  of  two  pair  of 
rollers,  more  than  three  feet  long,  placed  the  one 
set  over  the  other,  upon  a solid  frame  that  stands 
upon  the  floor,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees— so  that  the  feeder  may  the  more 
easily  throw  the  cotton  in  the  seed  by  the  hand- 
ful upon  a wire  grating  that  projects  two  inches 
in  advance  of  the  rollers,  just  below  them  ; be 
tween  these  projecting  wires,  the  leedingrboards, 
with  strong  iron,  or  in  preference,  brass  teeth 
pass,  lifting  the  cotton  from  the  wire  grqting, 
and  offering  it  to  the  revolving  rollers.  The 
feeders  should  make  one  revolution  to  every 
lour  revolutions  of  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are 
carried  forwaid  by  wheels  supported  over  the 
Gin,  and  upon  the  axle,  orshaftol  these  rollers; 
at  the  centre,  there  is  a crank,  similar  to  a saw- 
pull  crapk,  the  diameter  of  whpse  revolyerpenf, 


IS  as  one  to  tour  ol  the  diameter  of  the  w heels, 
carrying  by  bands  the  rollers. 

It  is  me  crimping  produced  by  the  teeth  and 
the  wire  grating,  whic  1 has  served  s a cause 
for  carping  by  the  cotton- buyers,  and  which  has 
gradually  led  to  thedisu.se  ut  these  Gins,  the  on- 
ly Gin  etficient  lor  the  cleaning  ol  long  cotton, 
which  has  ever  been  used  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  With  Mr.  Eve’s  Gin,  as  originally 
sent  to  this  country  Ifoin  the  Bahamas,  the  rol- 
lers were  I of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  stop- 
per wood,  a very  hard  and  tough  wood,  and  they 
were  graduated  to  make  480  to  500  revolutions 
per  minute,  depending  ol  course,  upon  the  gait 
of  the  horses  01  mules,  within  these  limits. 
Boon  after  Mr.  Eve  first  sent  his  gins  to  Geor- 
gia, some  of  his  own  workmen  lollowed  them, 
and  began  to  make  them  on  their  own  account. 
I’o  show  as  much  change  as  possible  in  the 
Gins,  beside  the  other  alterations,  they  increas- 
ed the  size  ol  the  rollers,  they  increased  the  sizes 
of  the  roller  to  I ol  an  inch,  and  increased  its 
velocity  to  six  hundred  times  in  the  minute. 
The.se  iwochan^es,  while  itgreatly  increased  the 
quantity  ginned,  very  much  injured  the  appear- 
ance ol  the  ginned  cotton.  Mr.  Eve  had  ex- 
pected and  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers  ol  his 
gins  w'hen  well  attended,  in  fine  weather,  from 
2b0  to  300  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  day,  1 have 
known  these  altered  gins,  do  sometirnessix  bun- 
dled, but  the  injury  was  greater  than  the  increas- 
ed quantity  warranted,  add  to  which  the  quick- 
er movement  01  the  leeder  made  the  more  im- 
pression upon  the  coiton  passing  from  the  feed- 
er to  the  roller. 

2d.  The  first  bale  of  Sea-Island  cotton  that 
was  ever  produced  in  Georgia,  was  grown  by 
Alexander  Bisset,  Esq.  of  St.  Simon.s’s  Island, 
and  I tbir.k  in  the  year  1778..  In  the  winter  ol 
I785and  ’86,  I know  of  three  parcels  ol  cotton 
seed  being  sent  Horn  the  Bahamas,'  by  gentle- 
men of  rank  there,  to  theii  Inends  in  Georgia  ; 
Col.  Kelsail  sent  to  my  father  a small  box  of 
cotton  seed ; the  surveyor-general  of  the  Baha- 
mas, Col.  Tatnali,  sent  to  his  son,  alterwards 
Governor  Tatnali  ol  Georgia,  a parcel  of  cotton 
seed;  Alexander  Bissett’s  father,  whowascom- 
missaiy-general  to  the  Southern  Briii.sh  Army, 
sent  a box  of  cotton  seed  to  his  son,  in  the  year 
1786;  this  cotton  gave  no  fruit,  but  the  winter 
being  moderate  and  the  land  new  and  warm, 
both  my  lather  and  Mr.  Bis.sett  had  seed  from 
the  ratoon,  and  the  plant  became  acclimatized. 
In  1788,  Mr  Bissett  and  my  father  extended  the 
growth,  but  upon  my  mernt>r-y  it  rests,  that  Mr. 
Bissett  was  ihe  first  that  found  the  means  of 
separating  the  seed  I'rom  the  c tton,  by  the 
simple  process  of  a bench  upon  which  rose 
a Irame  supporting  two  short  rollers,  revolving 
in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a 
black  buv  or  girl,  and  giving  as  the  result  ol  the 
day’s  work  five  lbs,  ol  clean  cotton.  W hat  dis- 
position Mr  Bissett  mad.e  of  his  cotton  1 know 
not,  but  as  he  was  a sensible  man,  and  his  fa- 
ther had  returned  to  England,  I think  it  more 
than  probable  that  he  shitiped  it  there. 

3d.  V\  hen  cotton  w'as  first  grow  n it  was  plant- 
ed upon  the  flat  I tnd  at  fi /e apart,  it  wms 

quite  too  thin,  and  although  the  j Japt  grew  gen- 
erally  well,  the  product  rarely  reached  one  hun- 
dred lbs.  per  acre,  and  at  four  acres  to  the  hand, 
gave  about  four  hundred  10  the  labor. 

My  fitherdied  in  he  year  1794,  leaving  me 
some  property  at  St.  iSimons’s  Island;  a gentle- 
man who  had  been  his  friend,  came  k r his 
health,  to  spend  the  w'inti  r of  that  year  in  Geor- 
gia, he  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  he  saw,  that 
w’ere  growing  cotton;  I was  young,  he  had  been 
the  friend  of  my  lather,  I listened  to  his  advice, 
leftSor  10 plant* whereonehad’gro'<n; and  uade 
off  a small  field  of  sixty  aoies,  350  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  The  revolution  wms  accomplished  and 
the  crop  greally  inpreaeed, 

4th.  No  manure  was  used  for  many  years  in 
the  culture  of  cotton,  persons  depending  upon 
the  in-field,  and  the  out,  or  the  alternatecultiva- 
tion  of  the  field,  which  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary. The  firsf  suggestion  of  manure  upon  a 
large  scale  to  cotton,  came  from  Col.  Shubrick, 
of  S.  Carolioq,  who  recommcpdei^  in  some  es- 


says in  the  papers,  the  application  of  the  drift- 
ed reck,  that  is  throwm  up  by  the  tides.  After 
the  hurricane  of  1804, 1 be.stow  ed  a great  deal  of 
labor  in  spreading  this  reck  between  my  cotton 
rows  over  several  hundred  acres ; whether  the 
sea  had  left  too  much  salt,  or  w'hether  there  was 
too  much  in  the  material  itself,  1 know  not,  but 
I neither  then,  nor  afterwards,  experienced  much 
benefit  Irom  the  application. 

5th.  The  plow  w'as  but  little  used  for  any 
purpose  at  St.  Simon’s ; it  takes  many  years  be- 
fore the  Palmetto,  and  the  collateral  roots  of  the 
Live  Oak,  make  hammock  land  free  to  the 
plow.  Major  Butler  did  use  the  plow  with 
mules  lor  both  purposes. 

6th.  The  cotton  was  generally  worked  four 
times;  we  soon  found  that  our  working  should 
cease,  as  soon  as  the  rains  became  heavy,  say 
at  the  middle  or  end  of  July. 

7th.  The  ridges  were  renewed  every  year,  or 
every  other  year,  whenever  the  field  was  planted 
in  cotton  ; they  were  originally  low,  and  rather 
small;  they  were  increased  in  height  and  breath, 
according  to  the  different  opinions  of  men. 

From  the  year  1798  to  1802,  the  St.  Simon’s 
cultivation  had  assumed  a regular  form,  and 
was  in  ray  opinion,  good;  twenty-one  rows  to 
the  105  leet,  the  ridge  occupying  the  entire 
space,  large  but  full  and  flat  upon  the  top.  The 
cotton  seed  drilled,  and  the  plants  thinned,  from 
SIX  to  ten  inehes  apart,  dependant  upon  the  ex- 
pected growth  ol  the  plant.  Major  Butler,  aud 
Messrs.  Couper  & Hamilton  who  cultivated  ex- 
tensively near  me,  were  in  the  habit  of  topping 
the  cotton  in  August,  to  retain,  as  they  suppos- 
ed its  Iruit.  I was  in  the  habit  of  taking  off 
the  top  ol  the  plant,  when  the  cotton  was  Irom 
15  to  18  inches  high,  to  make  it  branch  and  give 
a better  head. 

Twenty  years  ago,  upon  purchasing  some 
river  land,  opposite  to  Savannah,  I Adopted 
permanent  ridges,  planting  a row  of  corn,  and  a 
row  of  cotton  alternately  ; these  ridges  had 
stood  nine  years,  when  my  son  sold  the  planta- 
tion, giving,  as  I think,  the  best  cotton,  and  the 
best  corn  crops  in  Chatham  county.  And  this 
course,  1 consider  the  neaiest  approach  to 
Flemish  husbandry,  I have  known  in  Georgia  ; 
because,  although  the  corn  and  the  cotton, 
changed  alternately  from  ridge  to  ride,  the  entire 
field  was  kept  in  lull  culture,  preventing  the 
growth  of  grass  and  noxious  weeds, 

8 h.  Accounts  were  kept  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  in  those  times,  cotton  brought  at  first 
14A  sterling,  but  rose  gradually  in  about  four 
or  five  years,  to  two  shillings,  at  which  it  stood, 
until  the  unfortunate  dabbling  w'ith  commerce 
commenced  in  the  year  1806.  The  first  non- 
importation act,  passed  in  that  year,  and  none 
more  active  in  its  adoption,  than  our  southern 
men.  There  were  but  five  men,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  who  voted  agaipst  it,  Randolph,  J.  M, 
Garnett,  Thomson  of  Virginia,  Standard  of 
Noith  Carolina,  and  myself  from  Georgia. — 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  agriculture  and  com- 
meice  of  the  country  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
speculators, 

9th.  Care  was  taken  lor  many  years,  as  much 
as  possible  to  separate  the  seed,  carrying  any  fur 
from  the  black  seed,  intended  for  planting. 

10th.  The  St.  Simon’s  cotton  stood  first,  and 
Maj.  Butler’s  and  my  own  first  among  them. 
From  the  character  of  the  tradesmen  attending 
his  gins,  or  the  greater  strictness  of  his  mana- 
ger, his  Gotten  soon  took  a preference,  which  it 
preserved  for  some  years.  The  staple  of  the  St. 
Simon’s  cotton,  was  thought  better  than  any 

ther  ; the  putting  up  of  Maj.  Butler’s  cotton 
placed  it  at  the  hands  of  others. 

Ifth.  The  bags  were  packed  as  now  with  the 
pestle.  I never  knew  the  screw  used  lor  long 
staple  cotton  but  at  Mr.  Hamilton’s  plantation, 
and  it  was  soon  given  up. 

12th.  The  green  seed  cotton,  was  for  some 
years  packed  with  the  pestle,  in  fact  I remember 
to  have  heard  objections  made  to  the  screw,  and 
square  bales,  at  their  first  introduction. 

I3th.  Negroes  were  worked  in  task-work,  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia  upon  the  sea-coast,  from 
my  earliest  recoUpetion.  The  task  in  listing, 
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the  fields  being  previously  cleared  uo,  and  the 
remains  ot  the  lonner  year  burned  ufi',  was  hall 
anacie;  the  laborer  was  .equired  to  ridge  af- 
terwards, when  carefully  done,  flhs  ol  an  acre  ; 
and  in  hoeing,  halt  an  sere  was  the  task,  de- 
pending, howevei , much  upon  the  season,  and 
the  condition  of  the  fieid. 

I4lh,  The  bags  generally  were  expected  to 
AV'eigh  300  lbs.  Major  Butler’s  were  4|-  yards  and 
contained  260  lbs. 

15th.  The  rust  did  not  appear  for  .some  years 
in  our  fields,  and  when  it  did,  I attributed  it  to 
listing  in  green  vegetable  matter  in  the  latter 
summer,  for  the  next  year’s  crop;  or  coarse 
vegetable  matter  in  the  winter,  iiistea  of  burn- 
ing off,  which  left  a light  top  dre.ssing  ol  ashes. 
The  caterpillars  made  their  appearance,  1 think, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1793,  and  destroyed  the  crop. 
I remember  Maj.  Butler  made  but  18  bales  of 
cotton  from  400  acres.  There  was  also  a red 
hug,  a winged  insect,  with  a long  proboscis, 
withVhich  it  pierced  the  green  pods,  extracting 
the  juices  of  the  seed  and  leaving  the  pod 
blighted  and  hard,  and  the  cotton  stained  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  red  color.  In  new  lands  this 
insect  was  very  destructive,  as  it  had  been  inthe 
Bahamas,  and  as  it  found  protection  against  the 
cold  in  the  bark  and  roots  of  the  trees,  it  was  apt 
to  remain  for  years  injuring  the  quality  and  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  the  cotton. 

16th.  The  cat  erpillar  was  first  seen  to  do  in- 
jury as  I think  in  1793,  the  injury  was  unusual, 
the  destruction  complete,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave 
seed.  The  destructive  caterpillar,  is  not  the 
same  that  feeds  upon  the  Indigo ; the  green  cat- 
erpillar I have  frequently  known  to  riddle  the 
leaves,  to  a great  extent,  wiihout  great  ultimate 
injury,  but  it  is  the  black  and  yellow  striped  cat- 
erpillar, that  in  a few  days,  say  from  four  to 
five,  will  spread  over  hundreds  of  acres,  not 
leaving'a  green  leaf,and  finally, nothing  but  the 
full  grown  pods,  which  they  sometimes  break 
and  injure. 

17th.  The  black  seed  cotton  had  been  shipped 
lor  several  years,  before  they  began  to  grow  in 
the  interior  the  green  seed  for  sale. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  respecfully. 

Your  ob’t.  serv’t. 

Thomas  Spalding. 


From  the  Delaware  Journal. 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

A paper  on  the  culture  ot  Roots,  read  before 
the  “Practical  Farmers’ Club,”  by  one  of  its 
members,  at  their  March  meeting : — 

No  crop  is  more  important  to  the  farmer  than 
the  Root  Crop,  and  yet  how  very  seldom  in  this 
section  of  country  we  see  it  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. At  the  head  of  this  valuable  family 
stands  the  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  Turnep,  be- 
ing first  in  my  opinion,  for  the  following  reas- 
ons : the  seed  is  put  in  the  most  readily,  less  lia- 
ble to  injury  from  the  insect  when  young,  re- 
quiring less  expense  in  the  culture,  not  injured 
by  the  early  frosts,  keeps  better  through  the 
winter,  and  last,  though  all  important,  yields  the 
most  certain  crop. 

I have  been  cultivating  them  for  the  last  13 
years,  from  one  to  five  acres  annually,  and  like 
all  other  crops  with  different  success,  but  never 
until  this  fast  year  an  entire  failure,  (when, 
from  some  cause,  almost  all  our  root  crops  were 
lost ;)  nor  do  I think  I have  ever  raised  much 
over  600  bushels  per  acre,  taking  the  whole  crop 
together ; no  doubt,  by  selecting  a few  square 
yards  ot  the  best,  (as  is  too  often  done  in  re- 
ports of  crops,)  and  making  the  calculation  at 
that  rate  per  acre,  I might  have  doubled  that 
amount.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  from  w'ant 
of  proper  culture,  manure,  or  some  other  cause, 
that  I have  not  obtained  a larger  yield,  lor  we 
frequently  dbe  statements  of  crops  reaching 
from  1000  to  1500  bushels  per  acre.  At  page 
61,- volume  1st  of  the  “Farmer’s  Cabinet,”  you 
will  find  the  statement  of  a crop  of  one  acre 
grown  in  this  county,  from  which  two  tons  of 
hay  were  cut  before  planting;  then  $58  worth 
of  manure  spread  on  it,  which,  with  the  prepa- 
ration and  labor  with  the  crop,  &c.,  brought  the 
expenses  of  it  to  ^83  55— still  the  yield  hand- 


somely remunerated  it,  being850  bushels,  which 
at  16  cents  per  bushel,  (the  price  obtained  for 
pa.rt  of  them,  the  balance  being  consumed  on 
the  farm.)  makes  0136:  two  tons  of  hay  sold  for 
034,  and  4 tons  of  tops  slimated  at  08,  makes 
a total  ol  0178— from  which,  deduct  the  expen- 
ses abov  , ana  we  have  a clear  profit  of  094  45 
from  one  acie ; besides  which,  the  land  is  left 
in  fine  condition  I'ur  any  other  crop  to  follow. — 
Also  at  page  171,  volume  II,  same  work,  is  an 
article  from  Mr  John  Sanford,  of  New  York, 
who  says  “ his  business  is  to  work  nc  t to  write,” 
but  he  gives  us  nis  experience  with  the  Ruta 
Baga  in  a very  satisfactory  manner;  he  plant- 
ed three  acres  in  drills  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
June,  hoed  but  twice,  and  the  yield  was  3000 
bushels,  being  1000  bushels  per  acre, — he  adds 
that  “bethinks  they  draw  more  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere  and  less  Ifom  the  ground 
than  any  other  vegetable,  leave  the  ground  in 
finer  condition  and  cannot  be  loo  highly  valued.” 
He  also  adds,  “ let  all  raise  according  to  his 
wants  and  means  ot  feeding,  depending  on  his 
own  market,  and  omit  raising  a portion  ol  other 
produce  which  costs  him  five  times  as  much 
both  in  labor  and  land.” 

The  Rev.  H.  Colman  obtained  a premium, 
in  1830,  for  his  crop  ol  903  bushels  per  acre;  he 
“ thinks  the  labor  not  as  much  by  one-third  as 
required  for  the  Potato  crop,”  and  that  “three 
years’  experience  has  increased  their  value  very 
much  as  food  for  either  fattening  or  store  cattle, 
in  his  estimation.” 

Mr.  E.  Tilden  of  New  Lebanon,  who  has  a 
flock  of  1000  ol  the  finest  Saxony  sheep,  says,  “ I 
think  Ruta  Bagas  are  decidedly  preleiable  to 
any  other  roots,  and  I raised  about  3000  bushels 
last  season.” 

So  we  might  go  on  to  multiply,  wdthout  num- 
ber, accounts  of  the  great  value  of  this  excellent 
vegetable;  but  let  every  one  give  it  a fair  trial 
for  themselves,  and  I think  I can  salely  predict 
that,  having  once  made  use  of  them,  they  will 
never  omit  having  a good  supply  on  hand.  My 
method  ot  raising  the  crop  has  been  to  have  the 
ground  in  as  mellow  a state  as  possible,  by  a 
free  use  of  the  plow  and  harrow,  ! hen  to  throw 
it  into  ridges  about  30  inches  apart;  spread  the 
manure  in  the  furrows,  then  split  the  ridges, 
throwing  it  back  again  into  the  furrow  and  cov- 
ering the  manure.  I prefer  this  plan  ol  manur- 
ing to  putting  it  on  broadcast ; for,  with  the  lat- 
ter mode,  (without  it  should  be  very  short,)  it  in- 
terleres  more  or  less  with  the  drill— for,  as  a 
matter  ol  course,  in  ridging  the  ground  after 
plowing  in  the  manure,  you  cannot  avoid  throw- 
ing it  up  again,  which  brings  the  manure  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  A less  quantity  wdll  also 
answer,  as  the  roots  strike  immediately  into 
and  have  the  whole  benefit  ol  it.  I have  a very 
light  roller  for  one  horse,  to  which  I attached 
the  drill,  which  finishes  the  operation,  as  the 
roller  going,  before  the  drill  levels  it  sufficiently 
for  the  seed.  About  the  last  of  J une,  I consider 
the  proper  time  for  putting  them  in,  and  I prefer 
doing  it  at  two  difierent  times,  about  two  w'eeks 
apart,  as  you  will  not  then  be  so  much  hurried 
in  w'orking  them,  giving  you  time  to  get  through 
with  the  first  planting  before  the  next  is  ready : 
it  is  also  much  better  to  put  the  seed  in  the  same 
day  you  ridge  the  ground — with  a drill  it  takes 
about  three-fourths  of  a pound  of  seed  per  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  go  through  them 
with  the  cultivator,  and  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  safe  from  the  fly.  go  over  them  with 
the  hand-hoe,  thinning  them  from  10  to  12  inch- 
es distance,  apd  hoeing  over  the  strip  not  work- 
ed by  the  harrow ; keep  the  cultivator  frequently 
at  work,  and  give  them  a second  hand-hoeing, 
so  as  not  to  allow  a weed  to  start;  and  if  the 
season  is  net  very  unfavorable,  I will  almost  be 
willing  to  guarantee  you  at  least  600  bushels 
per  acre.  Postpone  gathering  them  as  long  as 
the  season  will  permit,  the  early  frost  does  not 
injure  them.  My  plan  has  been  for  each  hand 
to  pull  two  rows  at  a time,  cutting  ofl  the  small- 
er roots  and  top,  and  two  of  them  throwing  the 
roots  together  in  the  intermediate  furrow,  mak- 
ing 4 rows  together,  which  allows  room  for  a 
cart  to  pass  between  in  gathering  them ; they 


may  either  be  kept  in  a cellar  or  buried  in  the 
field,  as  is  often  done  w'ith  the  potatoes,— do  not 
keep  too  warm,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  allow  them 
to  be  frozen,  and  they  will  be  firm  and  good  un- 
til May. 

In  feeding,  I cut  them  with  a knife  made  by 
two  blades  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
fixed  on  a long  handle,  which  makes  very  ex- 
peditious work,  and  is  superior  to  any  of  the 
many  machines  I have  ever  seen  invented  for 
that  purpose.  Many  object  to  feeding  them  to 
milch  cows  on  account  of  imparting  to  the  but- 
ter an  unpleasant  taste;  if  given  to  them  but 
once  a day  there  is  no  danger  of  that  being  the 
case,  at  least  1 have  never  found  it  so. 

Beside  the  saving  to  your  corn  crib,  you  will 
also  find  your  slock  looking  much  better  from 
the  use  of  them,  as  it  keeps  them  in  a much 
more  healthy  state  than  when  confined  the  whole 
winter  on  dry  food,  they  also  eat  their  hay  and 
other  provender  much  better  from  having  a 
change. 

The  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  and  many  others  ol  this  valuable  fami- 
ly, all  have  their  advocates  and  all  are  excel- 
lent ; cnly  be  sure  to  raise  some  of  them,  which 
ever  you  prefer.  1 have  given  you  my  expe- 
rience with  my  favorite,  and  shall  be  gratified 
if  I can  induce  some  of  you  who  have  never  yet 
tried  it,  to  give  them  a trial. 

N.  B.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  a drill,  you  can  put  them  in  very 
expeditiously,  by  levellingthe  ridge  with  a rake, 
making  a small  furrow  with  a stick,  and  sprink- 
ling the  seed  in  it  from  a bottle,  having  a quijl 
through  the  cork,  which  can  be  regulated  by  th  e 
finger  being  kept  on  it,  and  then  covered  with 
the  back  ot  the  rake. 


Frem  the  American  Farmer 
ALTERNATION  OF  CROPS, 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  means  of  preserving  fertility, 
and  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  farm.  All 
crops  exhaust  the  soil  more  or  less,  of  the  gene- 
ral elements  of  fertility,  though  all  do  not  ex- 
haust it  alike  of  certain  specific  properties.  It 
is  believed  that  every  plant  requires  a specific 
food,  which  other  families  do  not  stand  in  need 
of,  and  which  they  do  not  take  up.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  wheat  cannot  be  profita- 
bly grown  on  ordinary  land,  in  two  successive 
years,  upon  the  same  field,  without  a great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  product.  And  it  is  now  laiddown 
as  an  axiom  in  good  husbandry,  that  two  crops 
of  any  small  grain  should  never  be  taken  from 
the  same  field  in  successive  years,  because  they 
draw  too  largely  upon  the  same  specific  food. 
But  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  in 
which  grass  and  roots  intervene,  the  specific 
food  of  the  wheat  crop  has  so  accumulated  in 
1 he  soil  that  this  grain  may  then  again  profita? 
bly  be  grown  upon  it.  So  with  all  other  crops, 
not  even  excepting  the  grasses.  The  law  of  na^ 
ture’s  change  in  the  products  of  a soil  is  so  pal- 
pable, that  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  flaij 
is  one  of  the  profitable  staples,  they  do  not  think 
of  cultivating  this  crop  upon  the  same  ground 
oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  Our 
farmers,  some  of  them,  seem  to  appreciate  these 
truths  in  reference  to  tillage  crops,  without  duly 
reflecting  that  they  apply  as  well  to  grain. 
Meadows,  too,  deteriorate ; in  a few  years  the 
finer  grasses  run  out,  because  the  soil  becomes 
exhausted  of  the  particular  food  which  affords 
them  nourishment,  coarse  or  innutricious  plants 
take  their  place  and  the  herbage  becomes  infe^ 
rior  in  quality. 

Upon  an  average,  old  established  meadows 
would  yield  double  their  present  crops,  if  judi- 
ciously alternated  with  grain  and  root  crops. 
The  terms  “ suitably  divided  into  meadow,  plow 
and  pasture  lands,”  which  are  generally  em- 
ployed to  recommend  farms  lor  sale,  are  an  in- 
dication of  bad  husbandry ; and  very  often  be- 
tray the  secret  which  compels  the  owner  to  sell. 
Excepting  in  very  stony  districts,  every  acre  oi 
land  which  would  produce  good  grasses,  may, 
by  being  rendered  dry  and  rich,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce good  grain  and  roots.  In  this  convertible 
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system  of  husbandry,  permanent  ^meadow  oi 
plow  lands  are  almost  unknown — every  field 
oroduces  in  turn,  crops  of  grain,  grass  and  roots. 

There  are  three  classes  ol  crops  which  alter- 
nate beneficially  with  each  other,  viz ; 1st, 
grain,  or  corn,  or  dry  crops,  which  mature  their 
seed  and  most  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
2d,  grass  crops  ; and  3d,  root  or  green  crops, 
embracing  turneps,  polatoes,  beets,  clover,  &c. 
In  old  meadows  and  pastures,  not  only  the  better 
grasses  disappear,  and  coarse  herbage  and  moss- 
es come  in,  but  the  soil  becomes  too  compact 
and  hard  to  admit  the  free  extension  ot  the  roots, 
and  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  dew  and  at- 
mosphere, which  are  primary  agents  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetable  nutrition  Tillage  corrects 
these  evils.  It  cleans  the  soil  of  weeds,  and 
converts  them  into  sources  of  fertility;  it  breaks 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  fits  it  for  the  return 
of  the  grass  crop  at  the  close  of  the  rotation; 
while  the  vegetable  matters  of  the  sward  con- 
tribute to  augment  the  grain  or  root  crop  which 
is  to  follow.  All  green  crops  are  more  or  less 
fertilizing  when  buried  in  the  soil ; but  clover  is 
preferred,  as  well  on  account  of  its  enriching 
properties  to  the  soil,  as  that  it  also  affords  hay 
and  pasture.  The  practice  of  sowing  clover 
seed  with  grain  crops  is  adopted  b}'  some  farm- 
ers every  year.  Judge  Buel  followed  this  plan, 
but  he  plowed  his  field  on  the  following  year. 
The  food  which  this  clover  aflords  to  the  com- 
ing crop,  richly  compensates  for  the  cost  ot  the 
seed  and  sowing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pasture  it 
gives  in  autumn.  Hence,  tillage  is  admirably 
calculated  to  fit  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
grass,  and  in  return  directly  or  indirectly  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  food  for  grain  or  roots. 
The  fertility  of  a soil  depends,  essentially,  upon 
its  power  to  absorb  water  by  cohesive  attrac- 
tion, and  this  power  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  state  of  diversion  of  its  parts — the  more  di- 
vided they  are,  the  greater  is  their  absorbent 
power.  The  crop  upon  a hard  compact  soil 
will  sufler  from  drought;  but  if  this  soil  is  fine- 
ly pulverized  and  broken,  it  will  suffer  much 
less.  The  first  may  be  compared  to  the  rock, 
which  receives  moisture  upon  its  surface  only, 
the  latter  to  the  sponge,  which  receives  and 
transmits  moisture  to  the  whole  mass,  and  which 
retains  it  for  a long  time. 

Frnm  the  Ameri-can  Farmer. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  FOOD  OF  V>  HEAT  I 

T'his  is  a question  much  easier  asked  than  an- 
swered; for  though  it  has  been  mooted  at  inter- 
vals from  the  earliest  introduction  ol  the  wheat 
culture,  it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed, and  w'e  question  very  much  whether  it  ever 
will  be,  so  as  to  render  the  solution  o(  it  gener- 
ally available;  but  still  we  maybe  able  to  form 
something  like  an  approximate  opinion  through 
the  aid  of  the  laws  of  analysis.  By  resorting 
to  these,  we  find  what  are  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  wheat  berry,  and  hence  the  inier- 
ence  is,  that  if  we  can  apply  substances  to  the 
soil  containing  these  elements,  ot  a soluble 
character,  that  we  will  approach  as  near  as  is 
desirable  to  furnishing  the  appropriate  food  for 
the  wheat  plant.  The  next  question  to  be  con- 
sidered relates  to  the  quantities  of  the  several 
kinds  to  be  applied  to  the  acre  I How  far  cli- 
mate may  operate  to  facilite  or  retard  their  solu- 
tion 1 It  is  plain  that  before  the  rootlets  can 
take  up  food  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  reduc- 
ed to  a liquid  or  gaseous  form,  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  this  condition  of  the  pabulum  from 
which  they  derive  their  support,  can  only  be 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  heat,  air 
and  moisture,  as  while  all  vegetable  bodies 
must  undergo  decomposition,  so  must  those  of 
a mineral  nature  he  reduced  by  the  dissolving 
Rction  of  water.  As  connected  then,  even  with 
the  proper  quantities,  if  the  proper  kinds  of  ma- 
nures could  be  ascertained,  the  seasons  and  the 
climate  exert  most  potent  influences,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  the  growth  of  the  -wheat,  or 
any  other  kind  of  vegetable  production ; hence 
what  might  prove  salutary  one  year,  would  be 
otherwise  another.  But  let  us  consider  now 
of  what  wheat  is  composed.  By  the  analysis  of 


Sprengle,  a thousand  pounds,  or  say,  IG  2-3 
bushels  of  wheat,  leave 


Ol  Potash, 

225  lbs. 

Soda, 

240 

Lime, 

096 

Magnesia, 

090 

Alumina  with  a trace  of  iron. 

026 

Silica, 

400 

Sulphuric  acid, 

040 

Chlorine, 

010 

1127 

Thus  then,  if  this  analysis  be  accurate,  and 
Sprengle’s  reputation  is  a guaranty  that  it  is,  the 
inference  is  a fair  one,  that,  as  the  above  con- 
stituent elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  berry  of 
the  wheat  plant,  the  soil  should  be  provided  with 
each  and  all  of  the  substances  enumerated,  eith- 
er in  greater  or  lesser  proportions,  in  order  that 
the  preparation  of  the  food  of  the  plant  might  be 
going  on.  In  every  soil  alumina  (clayj  and 
silica  (sand)  are  always  present,  and  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  latter,  found  by  analysis, 
as  a constituent  element,  we  should  infer  that, 
notwithstanding  wheat  is  said  most  to  delight  in 
clay  soils,  still  that  sand  is  indispensable  to  the 
fructification  of  the  grain.  We  know  that  un- 
less there  be  a sufficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil 
to  dissolve  the  silica,  and  yield  it  to  the  plant, 
that,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  stem  will 
lack  that  ingredient  essential  to  enable  it  to  stand 
erect,  and  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  ana- 
lysis, we  should  conclude  that  ashes,  potash  and 
lime,  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  culture 
of  wheat,  and  that  salt  would  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary;  nor  should  we  apprehend 
so  much  dread  as  is  indulged  in  by  some,  if  the 
lime  used  were  of  the  magnesian  kind. 

It  may  be  said,  that  because  we  find  these  va- 
rious substances  in  wheat,  that  that  is  not  con- 
clusive proof  it  derives  it  exclusively  from  the 
soil.  We  admit  this  supposition  most  freely, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  satisfied,  that  a very  sensi- 
ble portion  of  the  tood  of  plants  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  this  portion  is  as  well 
appropriated  by  the  leaves  as  by  the  roots;  by 
the  latter  process  the  most,  when,  by  the  organ- 
ic remains,  or  mineral  manures  used,  the  pow- 
ers of  absorption,  retention  and  assimilation, 
the  soil  have  been  accelerated  to  activity.  From 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  should  take 
it  lor  granted  that  plaster  is  almost  as  essential 
to  wheat  as  it  is  to  clover.  We  are  aware  that 
this  opinion  will  not  be  considered  as  orthodox 
by  a very  large  description  of  farmers,  who  will 
tell  you  that  plaster  increases  the  straw  but  de- 
creases the  grain.  Now  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  opinion  of  theirs  is  well  founded.  If,  after 
the  use  of  plaster,  such  result  may  have  been 
produced,  may  it  not  have  sprung  from  other 
causes  than  the  use  of  plaster  1 May  not  the 
weather,  an  excess  of  rain,  or  nutritive  manures 
have  produced  the  result,  and  not  the  plaster? 
Jf  t\iQ  theory  of  the  action  of  plaster,  which 
strikes  us  as  most  rational,  be  the  true  one,  its 
most  essential  office  is  to  husbo.ncL  and  dole  out 
gaseous  food,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  rather  than  to  stimulate  them  by  impro- 
vident and  too  luxurious  feeding:  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  we  should  think  that  the  minute 
quantity  required  for  an  acre,  would  not  answer 
the  valuable  and  wonder- exciting  purpose  that 
it  does.  If  its  office,  of  itself,  were  merely  stimu- 
lative, its  effects  would  be  less  manifest  andlcss 
lasting,  nor  would  those  effects  be  visible  be- 
yond a single  season;  hence  we  infer,  that,  be- 
sides its  direct  agency,  it  exerts  an  indirect  one, 
as  a caterer,  if  we  may  so  express  ourself,  still 
more  important.  Again,  those  who  deprecate 
the  use  of  plaster  directly  to  the  wheat  crop,  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  on  clover,  and  turning  that 
in  with  the  after-math,  to  grow  wheat  on  it. 
Why,  then,  it  plaster  exerts  so  unfavorable  an 
influence  when  applied  as  above  first  stated,  is 
it  that  when  sown  on  the  clover  the  wheat 
escapes  the  assigned  injury?  This  is  a ques- 
tion as  difficult  of  solution,  as  is  the  one  with 
which  we  begun  this  article : for,  as  the  plaster 
requires  many  hundred  times  its  own  body  of 
ram  to  dissolve  it,  it  must  necessarily  continue 


its  action  through  several  seasons  and  succes- 
sive crops. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks  merely 
as  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  the  question  of 
“ What  is  the  proper  food  of  wheat  ?”  may  draw 
out  some  able  correspondent,  whose  knowledge, 
observation  and  experience,  may  enable  him  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

Estimate  of  the  Crops  of  1843. — A tabular 
estimate  of  the  crops  for  1843,  has  been  prepar- 
ed with  much  care  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  at  Washington,  and  from  numerous 
sources  of  information,  makes  the  wheat  crop 
100,310,856  bushels;  barley,  3,220,856  do.;  oats, 
145,329,969  do.;  rye,  24,280,271  do.;  buckwheat, 
7,959,410  do.;  Indian  corn,  494,618,206;  potatoes, 
105,765,133  do.;  hay,  15,419,807  tons ; flax  and 
hemp,  161,007  lbs.;  tobacco,  185,731,554  lbs.; 
cotton,  747,666,090  lbs;  rice,  80,879,145 lbs;  silk, 
315,965  lbs;  sugar,  66,400,310  lbs;  wine,  139,240 
gallons.  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  to  this 
amount  12,215,230  bushels  of  wheat,  ten  per 
cent  in  advance  of  the  year  previous;  150,398 
bushels  of  liarley;  19,826,938  of  oats;  9,429,637 
ol  rye;  2,408,508,  of  buckwheat;  15,857,431  In- 
dian corn;  9,161,409  of  potatoes  ; 1,899,128  of 
hay;  3,527  of  flax  and  hemp;  441,944  tobacco  ; 
26,482  silk;  878,730  sugar;  18,983  of  wine. 
The  only  Slates  which  exceed  Pennsylvania  in 
wheat  are  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  estimate  of  Ohio  is  18,786,705  bushels; 
New  York,  12,479,499  bushels.  The  States 
whieh  qxceed  Pennsylvania  in  the  growdh  of 
potatoes  are  Maine  and  New  York.  The 
growth  of  this  article  in  the  latter  named  state 
is  enormous.  It  is  set  down  at  26,555,612  bush, 
els  ; Maine,  10,253,521  bushels.  The  State 
which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  barley  is 
New  York,  neaiiy  ten  times  greater  than  Penn- 
sylvania. That  which  produced  the  greatest 
amount  ol  oats  is  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
next,  and  Ohio  next.  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
duced thiee  times  more  rye  than  any  other  state; 
also,  the  greatest  amount  of  buckwheat.  Ten- 
nessee produced  the  greatest  amount  of  Indian 
corn,  the  estimate  is  67,8.38,478  bushels.  Mis- 
souri produced  the  greatest  amount  of  flax  and 
hemp,  30,300  lbs ; Kentucky,  the  largest  yield 
of  tbbacco,  52,322,543  lbs  ; Georgia  the  largest 
amount  ofcotton,  185,758,138  lbs;.  Connecticut 
the  largest  amount  of  silk,  140,971;  Louisiana 
of  sugar,  37,173,590  lbs;  and  New  York  next, 
6,934,616  lbs.  A comparison  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  our  own  with  other  countries,  from 
well  authenticated  tables  made  in  1828  gives 
the  following  result : 

The  number  ot  bushels  raised  to  each  soul, 
w’as,  of  grain,  -wmeat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  in 
Great  Britain,  12 bushels;  Denmark, 20;  Prus- 
sia 12;  Austria  14;  France  7;  Spain  5;  United 
States  18|.  There  has  been  a great  advance 
since  then  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.— 
France,  in  1841,  produced  of  the  grains,  547,- 
550,443  bushels,  and  the  United  States,  533,988,- 
970  bushels.  The  population  ot  France  was 
then  more  than  thirty-one  millions,  and  the  U. 
States. over  seventeen  millions.  Thus  the  pro- 
portion of  grain  in  the  United  States  to  a person, 
compared  with  France  was  nearly  two  to  one. 
Similar  comparisons  with  other  countries  would 
be  greatly  in  favor  of  our  own,  showing  that  our 
surplus  is  the  greatest. — Philad,  Ledger. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

SOWING  CORN  FOR  FODDER. 

We  would  suggest  the  sowing  of  corn  broad- 
cast on  rich  land  for  winter  fodder.  Mr.Soth- 
am,  of  “ Hereford  Hall,”  sowed  six  acres  last 
year,  w'hich  he  thinks  yielded  nearly  six  tons  of 
dry  fodder  to  the  acre.  He  has  fed  both  cattle 
and  sheep  with  it,  (cut  with  a machine,)  the 
past  winter,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  is  determined  not  to  be  without  it  in  future. 
Others,  who  have  tried  it,  speak  equally  in  its 
favor.  The  quantity  of  seed  recommended  to 
be  sown  per  acre,  is  from  two  to  three  bushels. 
Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Welles,  of  Bos- 
ton, seem  to  show  that  it  is  best  to  cut  it  soon  af- 
ter the  shindle  makes  its  appearance. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


For  ihe  Souttiefn  Cuiiivalb't. 

REPORT  OF  THfi  COMMITTEE  ON  MA^JURES. 

OF  I HE  BOWLING  GREEN  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETYi  IN  OGLETHORPE  CO.,  GA. 

Your  committeej  to  whom  was  rel'erred  the 
subject  of  iftvestl  atitig  and  reporting  on  the 
best  mode  of  raising  ahd  apjalying  mahures, 
acknowledge  that  their  experience  is  so  lim- 
ited, that  they  are  entirely  incapable  ot  doing 
justice  to  that  important  branch  of  Agriculture. 
Notwithstanding,  we  beg  leave  to  report — 

Ist.  That,  to  succeed  in  raising  manure,  we 
should  find  out  ^hat  are  the  different  composi- 
tions that  will  ferment  ahd  decompose  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  in  the  best  manner;  and  our 
limited  experience  is  this:  to  hawl  upon  our 
farm-yards  corn  and  cotton  stalks,  leaves  from 
the  woods,  weeds,  roiton  wood,  &c.,  and  spread 
them  upon  the  yard — and  then  cover  them  with 
muck  or  dirt  from  a pond  ; alter  they  have  been 
sufficiently  trod,  dunged  and  urinated  upon, 
which  time  must  be  regulated  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  should  be  thrown  into  a pit  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  or  in  pens,  taking  care,  after 
your  heap  is  completed,  to  cover  it  well  with 
muck  or  pond  dirt,  to  prevent  evaporation  Your 
stables  should  be  filled  up  with  the  same  kind 
of  litter  except  the  muck,  and  cleaned  out  once 
a week;  this  system  would  make  it  more  com- 
fortable for  your  horses,  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
a great  quantity  ot  urine.  The  quantity  of  lit- 
ter to  be  placed  upon  the  barn-yards  must  differ 
in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  ' In  the 
spring,  they  should  be  six  inehesdeep,  the  muck 
or  pond  dirt  one  inch  deep.  In  the  summer,  ihe 
coat  or  layer  of  litter  and  muck  should  not  be 
so  thick,  and  trod  not  exceeding  four  w'eeks  ; 
then  raked  up  and  thrown  into  the  pit  or  pen. 

The  reason  for  cleaning  up  in  so  short  a time 
is  obvious;  it  prevents  the  long  hot  summer 
day’ssun  from  burning  it  up,  orkilling  the  drop- 
pings or  dung  of  the  cattle,  and  the  evaporation 
of  the  urine,  which  we  believe  tube  no  little 
item  in  the  preparation  of  manures.  As  the 
season  moderates,  the  layers  of  litter  and  muck 
should  be  deeper  and  lunger  trod.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  above  preparation  may  be 
Ci.ntinued  for  Cotton,  until  the  last  of  February, 
successfully. 

Your  committee  beg  leave,  now,  to  report  up- 
on the  application  of  manures. — In  the  first 
place,  we  rec^tmmend  that  the  manure  be  placed 
in  the  hill  or  drill,  as  deep,  if  possible,  as  the 
clay  or  subsoil,  immediately  under  the  corn  or 
cotton,  or  any  other  article,  and  covered  wdth 
dirt  previous  to  planting.  If  for  corn,  a very 
small  quantity  of  dirt  should  be  placed  upon  the 
manure:  if  for  cotton,  it  should  be  bedded  upon 
until  the  manure  is  covered  from  lour  to  six  in- 
ches deep.  The  reason  that  we  recommend 
placing  manure  in  the  hill  or  drill,  is  owing  to 
the  small  q lantity  that  w'e  have.  If  we  had  a 
sufficient  quantity,  by  all  meaRstbe  system  of 
throwing  it  broadcast  is  the  true  Aaricultural 
system.  All  seeds  should  be  planted  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  applicalion  of  the  ma- 
nures. 

in  treating  upon  the  subject  of  rnanures,  cot- 
ton seed  comes  into  the  account,  as  it  is  known 
to  be  a great  fertilizer.  There  seems,  however, 
to  ne  as  many  conflii’ting opinions  and  modes  in 
the  application  of  cotton  seed  as  manure,  as  any 
other  article  of  iRanHr^,  if  not  more.  Some 
contend,  (and  all  say  from  experience,)  that  the 
proper  mode  is  to  put  the  seed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  after  the  ground  is  laid  off,  and  then 
throw  a small  quantity  of  dirt  upon  the  seed  ; 
then  drop  the  corn  and  coyer  in  the  common 
way,  savwitha  plow  or  hoe.  Qthers  contend 
that  the  seed  should  be  dropped  upon  the  hill 
Immediately  after  the  corn  is  planted,  so  ne  say 
not  until  the  corn  is  up,  and  then  they  should  be 
placed  round  the  < orn  and  covered  with  the  hoe, 
which  isa  weeding  or  hilling  lo  the  corn.  Now 
ft  follows,  of  course,  that  all  these  modes  can- 
not be  right;  and,  to  know  the  proper  mode  uf 
applving  them,  it  is  necessary  first  to.  kn.o.yr  tl.^ 
fertilizing  properties  the  possess, 


This,  your  committee  believe,  all  will  con- 
cede, is  mostly  contained  in  thin  oily  substan- 
ces; if  so,  the  matter  is  at  once  settled,  for  this 
reason:  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  consequently 
in  a wet  liinCj  or  when  the  earth  is  full  of  water, 
the  oil  will  rise,  being  lighlef  than  water ; and 
in  its  rising)  it  has  to  work  its  way  through  to 
the  sufface;  and  in  this  process,  the  rootsof  the 
corn  receive  its  nourishment,  Conseqtiehtly  it 
should  be  placed  deep  enough  to  be  below  the 
roots  of  the  corn. 

Your  committee  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  principles  ofehemistry,  nor  that  of  analysing, 
delers  any  reference  to  them;  but  believes 
them  connected  with  Agriculture,  and  do  not 
believe  that  the  trtie  system  of  /igi  iculture  can 
be  carried  out  without  a knowledge  of  them. 

Your  committee  believe  the  practice  of  heat- 
ing cotton  seed  in  pens  or  heaps,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  true  mode  of  preparing  seed  for  manure,  as 
it  is  conceded  that  oil  is  the  fertilizing  property 
contained  in  the  seed.  You  readily  discover 
that  heating  the  seed  destroys  a goodly  quantity 
of  the  oil.  To  remedy  this,  we  recommend 
that  the  seed  be  kepi  dry  under  shelter  until  they 
are  wanted  for  use;  and  then,  withsome  simple 
machinery,  the  seed  be  so  mashed  as  not  to 
sprout  af  ter  they  are  applied  as  manure,  and  be 
applied  in  their  green  state. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  lor 
your  consideration, 

JohnW.  Moody,  Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  Fair  of  the  Bowling-Green  Agricultural 
Society,  will  take  place  at  the  Bowling  Green 
on  Friday,  the  4th  of  October  next,  w'hen  the 
following  honors  will  be  awarded  : 

For  the  best  acre  ol  corn,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  21  honor. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  3d  honor. 

For  the  best  acre  of  wheat,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  3d  honor. 

For  the  best  acre  of  oats,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  acre  of  cotton,  1st  h^mor. 

For  the  second  best  do , 2d  honor. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  3d  honor. 

For  the  best  Geoigia  raised  mule,  1st  honor. 
For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  si  allion,  Georgia  raised,  1st  honor. 
For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  3 yearcolt,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  mare,  Georgia  raised,  1st  nonor. 
For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor 

For  the  best  bull,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  hoRor. 

For  the  best  cow,  producing  the  larg-- 
est  quantity  of  m,i|k,  regardless  of 
blood,  1st  honor. 

For  the  best  ewe,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  boar,  1st  honor. 

; For  the  second  be.'^tdo.,  2d  honar 

For  the  best  sow,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do..  2d  honor 

For  the  heaviest  hog,  from  1 toQy’rs 
old,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  9d  honor. 

For  the  heaviest  pig,  from  6 to  12 
months  old,  1st  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  2d  honor. 

For  the  best  haiRe  manufactures,  em- 
bracing all  ol  lal»rios,  Isl  honor. 

For  the  second  best  do,,  3d  honor. 

For  the 'bird  best  do.,  3d  honor. 

On  the  above  day,  there  will  be  an  Agricul- 
tural Address  delivered  before  the  Society,  by 
Joseph  H.  Echols,  Esq-,  of  Lexington. 

Wm.Jkwkli.,  Secretary, 

IRISH  BOTATQES. 

A well  informed  and  experienced  farmergays, 
in ‘he  Gardener  and  Practical  Fk>rist,  that  he  is 
well  satisfied  that  the  productive  power  of  seed 
potatoes  is  much  diinini>hed  by  suffering  them 
to  became  ovar  ripe,  and  he  gives  good  i:eng,9.ns 


for  his  belief.  He  digs  the  potatoes  belore  the 
vines  are  dead,  and  places  those  intended  for 
seed  in  pits  dug  in  a shady^  airy  situation,  not 
more  than  sis  bushels  it!  a pit,  doVerS  them  with 
strawj  and  theh  with  earth  two  to  three  feet.  In 
greater  bulk  they  may  ferment.  He  says  that 
the  great  error  is  late  planting  and  late  harvest- 
ing: all  kinds  should  be  planted  very  early,  and 
all  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted, 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN-OUT  LANDS. 

From  a very  intelligent  traveller,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  happened  to  make  as  he  was 
passing  through  our  city,  we  have  received  the 
following  communication  ; 

FAVEfTEVibLB,  Cumberland  do.,  N;  d, 

C.  T.  Botts,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  passing  through  parts  of  Vir^ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  I was  much  surprised 
to  see  large  fields  lying  waste,  which  I was  in- 
formed had  been  abandoned  as  “ worn  out,’* 
whilst  the  proprietor  had  substituted  new  grounds 
for  them,  at  all  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  a new  home  and  a new  clearing.  Beside  the 
sacred  and  endearing  associations  which  usually 
cluster  around  the  ancient  homestead,  a great 
pecuniary  loss  must  be  sustained  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  system.  It  would  see  n that  one-half  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  lit  a new  farm  of 
the  crop,  would  restore  the  old  one.  A plan  lor 
the  imp'overaent  of  old  lands  is  very  success- 
fully practised  at  the  North,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  would  be  applicable  here.  It  is  as  follows ; 

Procure  as  many  bushels  of  buckwheat  as 
there  may  be  acres  to  improve,  and  as  soon  as 
the  spring  opens,  plow  the  fields  deep  and  sow 
the  buckwheat  broadcast,  and  harrow  it  in. — 
This  on  the  very  pool  est  lands  at  the  North  will 
yield  a quick  and  luxuriant  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  in  full  blossom,  (unless 
it  has  grown  so  rank  as  to  have  lodged  ol  itself,) 
flatten  it  to  the  ground  by  the  use  of  a roller, 
followed  immediately  by  the  plow,  which  shall 
whirl  it  under.  Sow  again  another  bushel  to 
the  acre  upon  the  unturned  soil,  rake  it  in,  and 
as  belore,  turn  it  under.  Th«H  sow  the  seed  of 
the  largest  kind  of  red  clover,  which  should  be 
suffered  to  grow  to  maturity,  then  to  be  tram- 
pled down  and  eaten  off  by  stock.  To  all  these 
crops,  one  bushel  ol  plaster  per  acre,  applied 
when  they  are  about  one-fourth  grown,  will  vast- 
ly increase  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
will  also  secure  a more  extended  fermentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  all  lands  thus 
treated,  will  be  restored  to  their  original  fertilU 
tv.  At  least,  I know  from  experience  fhat  such 
has  been  the  effect  in  the  more  northeyn  sections 
ol  the  Union,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  same  re^ 
suit  should  not  follow  at  the  South. 

A Northern  Farmer. 


Simple  MODE  of  Purifying  Water.— It  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  lhaf 
pounded  alum  possesses  the  property  of  purify- 
ing water,  A table  spoonful  of  pul  verizedalumj 
sprinkled  into  a hogshead  of  water,  (the  water 
stirred  at  the  time,)  will  after  a lapse  of  a 
hours,  by  precipitating  to  tfte  bottom  the  im- 
pure particles,  so  purify  it  that  it  will  be  found 
lo  possess  nearly  all  the  freshness  and  clearness 
of  the  finest  spring  water.  A pail  full,  contain- 
ing four  gallons,  may  be  purified  by  a single  tea-= 
spoon  full. 

Cotton  Manufactory  in  C iNCiNNATi.-r-Tha 
Cincinnati  Atlas  says  that  a manufactory  fox 
the  fabrication  of  cotton  goods  is  soon  to  go  into 
operation  in  that  city,  under  the  auspices  of 
three  of  its  most  enterprising  and  respectable 
citizens,  whose  known  produce  is  a sufiicient 
guaranty  that  they  have  examined  the  whole 
ground  apd  arq  sure  of  success.  The  Atlas  hails 
this  as  au  era  in  the  prosperity  of  the  “Q,ueen 
City”  oi  the  West. 

r^In  cultivating  the  eauh,  the  condition  of 
man’s  success  is  his  industry  upon  it.  In  rais- 
in®- domestic  animals,  the  condition  of  his  sue-* 
9eas  is  ^indnessund  benevolence  to  fhem, 
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Dana’s  Prize  Essay. — Alter  a suspension  of 
this  rsost  e?ceUent  essay  for  the  last  lew  num- 
bers of  our  paper,  which  was  unavoidable  in 
consequence  of  the  misplacing  of  the  only  copy 
we  had,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  it  in 
the  present  number,  and  shall  continue  it  regu- 
larly until  completed,  unless  prevented  by  a 
B^milar  occurrence. 

Another  Agricultural,  Society. — We  hail 
with  pleasure  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
Society  at  Busby  ville  in  Houston  county,  Ga., 
which  we  see  announced  in  the  Macon  papers. 
The  Society  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  neces.sary  officers,  after  which  a committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a Constitution  and  by- 
laws for  its  future  government,  who  should  re- 
port at  a subsequent  meeting,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  18th  inst. 

We  avail  ourself  qf  the  opportunity  which 
this  annunciation  affords  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Society  upon  their  organization, 
and  to  them  singly  and  collectively  the  columns 
of  the  “Southern  Cultivator”  as  a medium 
through  which  to  communicate  their  views  upon 
any  and  all  subjects  connected  with  the  object 
of  their  association. 

And  wg  take  occasion  to  assure  them  in  .com- 
mon, with  all  other  Agricultural  Societies  at 
the  South,  that  it  will  always  afford  us  a high 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  contribute  all  in  our 
power  to  the  dissemination  of  their  action  upon 
ail  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  or  its  kin- 
dred pursuits,  and  we  earnestly  hope  they  will 
favor  us  with  whatever  they  desire  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  as  ours  is  certainly  the  most 
appropriate  medium  for  its  first  appearance. 
We  trust  that  this  invitation  will  be  considered 
sufficiently  particular  and  general,  not  only  to 
the  agricultural  Societies,  but  also  to  all  persons 
who  may  desire  to  becorpe  contributors  to  our 
journal,  to  induce  them  to  favor  us  with  what- 
ever they  may  deem  of  sufficient  value  to  lay 
before  the  public. 

Rain. — After  an  almost  continuous  drouth 
for  nearly  three  mopths,  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  annou|jcipg  that  since  o.pr  last,  we  have  been 
favored  with  refreshing  and  copious  showers, 
which  we  are  gratified  to  learn  from  our  ex- 
change papers  have  been  very  general  through- 
out the  country.  Although  the  drouth  }ia.s  b.een 
quite  protracied  tor  this  period  qf  fh®  season, 
we  feel  well  assured  that  it  can  nn}y  be  produc- 
tive of  good  generally  should  the  future  be  pro- 
pitious, For  it  has  afforded  planters  au  oppor- 
tunity to  cleanse  fheir  growing  crops  thoroughr 
ly,  and  prej  are  them  for  the  reception  of  the  ge^ 
nial  showers  with  which  we  have  been  favored 


and  ofihe  continuation  of  which  we  have  now 
very  flattering  indications. 

Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor,  contain- 
ing tlie  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  ot  all  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  oxen,  slieep  and  swine  ; and  a sketch 
of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  neat  cattle:  by 
Francis  Clater— edited,  revis  d and  almost  re-written 
by  Wm.  Youait,  aulhoi  of  the  Dorse,  &c.  With  nu- 
merous additions  on  the  use  of  oxen  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  oi  .sheep,  &c  , by  John  S.  fshinner, 
assistant  Postmaster  General:  with  numerous  tuts 
and  illustrations.  Philadelphia : Lea  & Blanchard. 
1844. 

A very  neat  oclavo  volume,  of  251  pages, 
with  the  above  title,  hgs  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
SkinE*r;  and,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  lei- 
sure to  examine  its  contents  thoroughly,  we 
avail  ourself  of  the  following  notice  from  that 
most  excellent  Agricultural  paper,  the  “Ameri- 
can Farmer:” 

‘ As  its  title  would  import,  it  isa  most  valua- 
ble work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  Fanner;  and  we  feel  proud  in  say- 
ing, that  the  vahie  of  the  work  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Skinner. 
In  the  selection  of  his  subjecLs,  he  has  judi- 
ciously taken  two  of  the  very  first  importance 
to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  Agricul- 
tural public;  for,  in  our  view,  nothing  can  be 
more  so  than  the  use  of  oxen,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  sheep.  As  to  the  use  of  oxen  instead 
of  horses,  in  many  of  the  labors  of  the  farm,  as 
a means  of  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for 
no  one  yet  has  substituted  a well-trained  yoke 
of  oxen  for  a span  of  horses^  th^t  eyer  found 
cause  to  regret  the  change.  With  respecf  to 
sheep,  there  is  no  department  of  husbandry 
which  needs  improvement  more,  nor  none  that 
will  repay  better  for  the  labor  and  expense  at- 
tending such  an  enterprise  Wool  is  a staple 
of  immense  value  at  the  present  time  as  a pro- 
duct of  the  nation— equa),  w.e  should  think^ 
to  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars  a year, 
and  may  be  made  more  so,  as  the  increasing 
demand  for  it  by  the  manufacturers  justifies  the 
belief  that  in  a f§w  years,  twice  the  quantity 
will  be  needed. 

‘With  then,  a present  steady  and  reniuneraling 
inarket  for  the  article,  and  a prqspecj  of  in- 
crease and  improvement,  surely  it  behooves  the 
farmers  to  lend  their  energies  not  only  to  the  in- 
' crease  of  their  flocks,  butte  t^eir  improvement 
also,  as  th^sheep  which  bears  good  wool  is  as 
easily  and  cheaply  raised,  as  one  that  produces 
an  inferior  article,  whereas  the  proht  on  the 
staple  |s  greatly  in  fqvur  of  ihe  former. 

‘We  congratulate  ojur  agricultural  brethren 
throughout  the  Union,  that  our  old  and  esteem- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Skinner,  has  had  a hand  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  as, his  high  order  of 
talents  and  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  husband- 
ry,  qualify  hint  to  give  to  the  public  not  only  a 
standard  work,  but*one  particularly  needed  by 
the  necessities  of  the  faiming  community. — 
Clqter  and  yougtt  are  names  treasured  by  the 
farming  communities  of  Europe  as  house-hold- 
gods ; nor  dogs  that  of  Skinner  desprve  to  be 
less  esteemed  in  America,  where  every  farmer, 
who  may  at  all  be  conversant  with  agricultural 
literature,  know  that  he  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  improvement,  and  has,  by  his  enlightened, 
unti'ing  devotion  to  all  that  belongs  to  Ameri- 
can husbandry,  done  more  to  advance  its  real 


weilare  than  any  other  American  writer  living 
or  dead.  He  established  the  American  Farmer, 
the  first  Agricultural  paper  in  our  count''y,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  has  given  the  best  energies 
of  his  capacious  mind  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  upon  matters  connected  with  the  en- 
science  of  Agriculture.  We  have  always  cherf 
ished  him  as  a benefactor  to  his  country — for 
none  are  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  be- 
ing considered  such,  than  he  who  labors  to  pro^ 
mote  the  prosperity  of  the  first  of  all  human  call- 
ings. 

‘In  conclusion,  we  commend  the  book  to  every 
farmer  and  planter,  and  trust  it  may  find  a place 
in  every  homestead  throughout  our  land — nay 
more,  that  all  who  may  buy  it  may  read  and 
study  it  well. 

Extraordinary  Strawberri es. — Dr. Bayne 
recently  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Washington  city,  two  jars  of  strawberries, 
measuring  five  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  each  two  hundred  grains;  thirty-two 
of  them  filling  a quart  ;andforflavor  and  beauty 
tar  surptissed  any  fruit  ever  exhibited  here.  Dr. 
Bayne  has  lately  given  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  straberry,  ami  deserves  much 
credit  for  having  brought  this  excellent  fruit  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection. 

For  the  Southern  Planter. 

EJ^l^AOBDINABY  FECUNDITY. 

Mr.  B.-tts— '1  h^re  wasan  instance  of  greater 
fecundity  in  my  neighborhood  a lew  days  ago, 
than  I have  ever  heard  of  before.  Nature  made 
the  effort,  but  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
animal  were  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  her 
purpose. 

A ewe  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Applebury, 
(S,  A.)  about  tw’o years  o}d,  became  so  disabled 
and  diseased  from  the  excessive  distension  of 
the  uterus,  as  to  make  her  entirely  helpless  and 
apparently  dying.  Mr.  Applebury  thought  it 
most  humane  to  have  her  killed.  On  examin- 
ing the  contents  of  the  womb,  he  found  four 
perfect  Jamhsn.isar  sufficiently  maluredf'or  birth. 
A fine  subject  ibr  the  physiologists. 

J.  M.  W. 

Chatham,  Feb.  17,  1844. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  above,  we  may 
mention  that  a gentleman  of  this  city,  of  the 
highest  respectability,  called  ai  our  office  a few 
days  since  and  stated,  that  a sow  on  his  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  had  the  evening  before  given 
birth  to  eleven  fine  lull  grown  pigs,  and  that 
about  twelve  hours  after,  she  produced  another 
litter  of  ten,  about  three-fourths  matured— evi- 
dently the  result  of  a second  conception. — Ed, 
Southern  Planter. 

|;;^Beware  of  expenses:  a small  leak 
will  sink  a great  sh\p.— Franklin. 

Cure  for  a Foundered  Horse. — A corres- 
pondent of  the  Louisyillg  Journal  says  that  if  a 
horse  is  foundered  over  njghl,  he  may  be  cured 
in  three  hours,  if  it  is  attended  tp  in  the  morning. 
Take  a pint  of  hog’s  lard  and  heal  it  Doilinghot, 
and  after  cleaning  his  hpof  well  and  taking  off 
his  shoe,  put  his  foot  in  the  lard,  and  with  a 
spoon  apply  it  'o  all  parts  of  the  hoof  as  near 
the  hair  as  possible.  This  he  has  tried  for  more 
than  fjft;^  years,  and  never  known  it  to  fail.  The 
applicafion  shptild  be  to  the  foot  of  each  founder- 
ed limb. 

The  ship  Greenock  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Mobile  on  Saturday  last,  with  4000  bales  cot- 
ton, being  the  largest  cargo  ever  cleared  from 
that  port.  Its  weight  is  estimated  at  1,941,091, 
and  its  value  at  $136,163. 
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Harrowung  GraIxV— We  have  olien  (says 
the  American  Agriculturist)  found  great  bene- 
fit in  harrowing  grain  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well  settled  and  dry, 
more  especially  wheat  somewhat  winter  killed. 
It  stirs  the  earth  encourages  tilling,  and  adds  to 
the  vigor  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  har- 
row should  be  lollowed  by  the  roller,  so  as  to 
replace  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  may  belaid 
bare  by  the  harrow,  and  crowd  them  in  the 
earth.  

The  Albany  Cultivator  says:  The  horse- 
radish is  propagated  by  sets  or  by  taking  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  with  a lew  inches  of  the 
root,  and  burying  it  in  deep  rich  soil  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches.  If  the  set  is  split  into 
tw'O  or  three  parts,  retaining  a part  ol  the  crown 
on  each,  the  plant  may  be  increased  more  ra- 
pidly. Belore  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
dug  and  manured  to  the  depth  ol  eighteen  inches 
or  tw'o  feet.  The  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
spring  or  fall. 

Experiment. — A Scotch  paper  says  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Arbroath,  cominenced 
digging  early  potatoes  on  the  38th  of  June  : al- 
ter removing  the  crop,  he  immediately  replanted 
the  stems;  and  although  the  first  crop  was  con- 
sidered good,  the  second  fromthestems,  was  su- 
perior, more  numerous,  larger,  and  of  a better 
quality.  The  experiment  is  worthy  of  lurther 
trial. 

Conical  Brushes. — A writer  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  recommends  a corn-cob  fas-- 
tened  to  a pole  as  a good  substitute  for  Picker- 
ing’s conical  brush  in  removing  caterpillars 
from  trees.  The  editor  of  the  Farmer  thinks 
that  any  one  who  allows  caterpillars  to  encum' 
her  his  trees  when  he  can  avoid  it  by  cobbing 
them,  deserves  to  be  “ cobbed”  himself.. 

An  Insect  Trap. — Scoop  out  the  inside  ol 
a turnep,  scollop  the  edge  ol  the  shell,  and  place 
it  downward  on  the  earth  : the  insects  will  pass 
into  it  as  a place  of  retreat,  through  the  holes ;; 
and  the  beds  of  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
&C.,  may  thus  soon  be  cleared  of  them. 

NOVEL  METHOD  OF  WORKING  BUTTER. 

A correspondent  ol  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist, writing  from  Montpelier,  Vermont,  says: 

“Avery  useful  and  ingenious  mode  ol  ex- 
tracting whey  Irom  butter,  was  recently  related 
to  me  by  a gentleman  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  the  grazing  districts  of  France;  and 
he  informed  me  that  a similar  apparatus  is  at 
present  in  successful  operation,  near  by  here,  in 
this  Stale,  although  I have  not  yet  seen  it.  He 
described  it  fn  a manner  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  understood  by  any  farmer  in  the  Union. 

“ The  machine,  he  represented  as  made  of 
wood,  in  form  not  much  unlike  a grindstone, 
closely  fitted  into  a trough,  leaving  a space  be- 
tween the  stone  and  bottom  of  the  trough  not 
exceeding  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  m thickness. 
The  trough  is  first  filled  with  clean  water  satu- 
rated with  salt,  one  end  of  whichis  crowded  full 
of  the  newly-churned  butter.  Then  the  stone  is 
put  in  motion  by  means  of  the  crank  or  other- 
wise, and  the  butter  is  drawn  beneath  it,  and 
comes  out  at  the  other  end  ol  the  trough  in  thin 
sheets,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  almost  entirely  freed  from  the 
whey,  and  for  common  use  requires  no  further 
salting.  The  brine  thus  prepared,  has  another 
very  important  office  to  perform.  It  imbibes, 


by  chemical  affinity,  all  the  whey  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  leaves  the  but'er  by  it- 
self. 

“ Although  this  apparatus  is  extremely  rude 
and  simple,  it  is  obvious  to  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, how  easily  such  a machine  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  answer  a tenlold  purpose.” 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In  consonance  with  a resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society^ 
the  following  premiums  are  offered  lor  stock,  at 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Greenville,  on  the 


2d  Wednesday  in  September  next : 

For  the  best  Stallion  over  5 years  old  for 

harness  purposes,  a silver  cup, $15  00 

For  the  best  Stallion,  over  5 years  old,  for 

saddle  purposes,  a silver  cup, 15  00 

For  the  best  Stallion  or  Colt,  under  5 

years  old,  a silver  cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Mare  or  Filly,  under  5years 

old,_  a silver  cup, ..... 10  00 

For  the  best  Mule,  over  3 years  old,  bred 

by  a member,  a silver  cup 10  00 

For  the  best  Mule,  underSyears  old,  bred 

by  a member,  a silver  cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Bull,  over  1 year  old,  a silver 

cup,... 15  00 

For  the  best  Bull,  under  1 year  old,  asil- 

vercup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  a silver  cup, ...  15  00 
For  the  be.st  Heifer,  under  1 year  old,  a 

silver  cup, 10,00 

For  the  best  Boar,  over  1 year  old,  a sil- 
ver cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Boar,  under  1 year  old,  a sil- 
ver cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Sow,  over  I year  old,  a silver 

cup,.. — ..  ... 10  00 

For  the  best  Sow,  under  1 year  old,  a sil- 
ver cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Ram,  a silver  cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Ewe,,  a silver  cup 5 00 


Any  citizen  of  the  Slate,  paying  5> dollars  be- 
fore the  hour  of  exhibition,  will  be  thereby  con- 
stituted a member,  and  entitled  to  compete  for 
the  premiums.  James  B.  Davis,  Sec’y. 

All  the  local  Societies  are  requested  to  send 
•Delegates  to  this  meeting,  and  Hon.  John  B. 
O’Neall  is  appointed  to  deliver  an  address. 

Planters  are  requested  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition,  by  sending  stock  to  the  lair  for 
sale^  to  which  the  Secretary  will  cheerfully  at- 
teniL.  • 

The-  folloM’  ing-  are  the  awards  offered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, to  be  held  as  usual  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of 
the  session,  in  Columbia  : 

For  the  best  managed  Farm,  a silver 

cup, . ... ....  . ... ... . - $20  00 

For  the  greatest  product  of  Corn,,per  acre,  « 

a silver  cup,  A ’J*’  • • * 

For  the  greatest  product  of  Short  ^aple 

Cotton,  a silver  cup,. 10  00 

For  the  greatest  product  ol  Sea  Island 

Cotton,  a silver  cup, 10  Off 

For  the  greatest  product  of  Wheat,  a sil- 
ver cup,  10  00 

For  the. greatest  product  of  Rice,  a silver 

cup, 10  00 

For  the  greatest  product  ol  Potatoes,  a^ 

silver  cup, • m. 10  00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Fabric,  do- 
mestic, a silver  cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  specimen  ol  Woollen  Fabric, 

dom«stic,  a silver  cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Fabric, 

domestic,  a silver  cup, . . .• ^ . 10  00 

For  th^est  specimen  of  domestic  Cotton 

Bagging,  a silver  cup, 10  00 

These  premiums  are  offered  only  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  of  local  Societies,  and  where 
no  local  Societies  e:^ist,  a competitor  may  send 
a certificate  of  the  fact  and  exhibit. 

All  local  Societies  are  requested  to  aid  by  au- 
thentic facts,  the  proper  decision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  in  theabqve  awards. 

James  B.  Davis,  Sec’y. 


Food  and  Pasture  for  Cows. — In  the 
same  animal,  says  Johnston  in  his  Lectures, 
the  quantity  of  milk  is  known  to  be  .greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  kind  of  food.  This  is  best  un- 
derstood in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns, 
where  the  profit  of  the  dairy-man  is  dependent 
upon  the  quantity,  rather  than  upon  the  quality 
ol  his  milk.  Hence  the  value  of  highly  succu- 
lent foods  of  the  grass  of  irrigated  meadows — 
ol  ma.shed  and  steamed  food — ol  brewer’s  grains 
— ofturneps,  potatoes  and  beets — and  ol  other 
similar  vegetable  productions,  which  contain 
much  water,  intimately  mixed  wiih  nutritive 
matter,  and  thus  tend  both  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion ofmilk,  and  to  increase  its  quantity. 
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DANA’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURES. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

Section  Seventh. 

Of  the  Cirmmstances  which  affect  the  Q^uality  and 
Q,nanlity  of  Animal  Dung. 

That  we  may  reduce  to  some  general  princi- 
ple, easily  understood  and  easily  remembered, 
the  facts  scattered  up  and  down  among  the 
mass  of  writers  and  observers  about  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  manure  afforded  by  different  ani- 
mals, or  the  same  animals  at  different  times,  let 
me,  reader,  request  your  company  while  I walk: 
into  a new  department  of  your  chemistry.  You 
may  not  understand  the  reasons  of  this  differ- 
ence in  manures;  why,  foT  instance,  fattening 
cattle  give  stronger  manure  than  working  oxen, 
without  going  a little  into  the  mode  how  animals 
are  nourished.  The  whole  may  be  stated  in 
plain  terms  thus  : All  food  serves  two  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  this 
part  of  food  disappears  in  breathing  or  in  form- 
ing fat ; that  is,  after  serving  its  purpose  in  the 
animal  body,  it  goes  off  in  the  breath  or  sweat, 
or  it  forms  tat.  It  is  so  essential  to  the  action 
of  breathing,  that  we  will  term  it  food  for  breath- 
ing, or  the  breathers.  The  second  purpose  an- 
swered by  food  is  to  build  up,  sustain,  and  re- 
new the  waste  of  the  body. 

Now  all  this  is  done  from  the  blood.  To  form 
blood,  animals  must  be  supplied  with  its  mate- 
rials ready  formed.  They  are  ready  formed  in 
plants  ; and  animals  never  do  form  the  mate- 
rials for  making  blood.  We  may,  therefore, 
term  this  kind  of  food  the  blood-formers.  We 
4iave  then  two  classes  of  food,  the  breathers  and 
the  fat-formers,  and  the  blood-formers.  If  we 
look  to  the  nature  of  these  different  classes,  we 
find  that  sugar,  starch  and  gum,  are  breathers. 
Now  there  are  three  principles  found  in  plants 
exactly  and  identically  the  same  in  chemical 
composition  with  white  of  egg,  flesh,  and  curd 
of  milk.  Now  these  three  principles  exactly 
alike,  whether  derived  from  animals  or  from 
plants,  are  the  only  blood-formers.  1 shall  not, 
reader,  tax  your  attention  further  upon  this  sub- 
ject, than  to  beg  you  to  remember  these  impor- 
tant facts First,  all  food  for  breathing  and 
forming  fat,  contains  only  these  three  elements 
—oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Secondly,  all 
food  for  forming  flesh  and  blood,  in  addition  to 
these,  contains  nitrogen. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as 
relates  to  manure.  Bear  in  mind  as  you  go  on 
with  me,  reader,  this  fact,  that  of  all  the  food  ani- 
mals take,  that  alone  which  can  form  flesh  and 
blood,  contains  nitrogen.  The  door  is  now  open 
for  explaining  why  age,  sex,  kind  of  employ- 
ment, differenee  of  food,  difference  of  animal, 
can  and  do  produce  a marked  difference  in  the 
value  of  different  manures.  And  first,  let  us 
consider  how  the  quantity  is  affected.  This  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  food.  The  analysis  of  cat- 
tle dung,  which  has  been  given,  is  that  of  cows 
fed  on  hay,  that  is,  herds-grass,  red-top,  &c.,  (or 
whaf  is  usually  termed  English  hay,)  potatoes 
and  water:  the  cattle  kept  up  the  year  round. 
An  animal  so  treated,  consumed  in  seven 
days — 

Water,  611  lbs. 

Potatoes,  87  “ 

Hay,  167  » 

During  this  time  she  dropped  clear  dung  599 

lbs.,  or  very  nearly  a bushel  of  dung  a day. 
Every  attention  was  here  paid  to  accuracy  of 


measurement  and  weight.  The  annual  amount 
of  dung  from  one  cow  exceeds,  by  this  account, 
that  which  is  usually  assigned.  But,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  for  the  farmer  to  esti- 
mate what  the  produce  of  his  stock  may  be  in 
dung,  the  following  statement,  containing  the 
results  of  a large  establishment,  will  probably 
give  that  average. 

At  this  establishment  the  cows  were  kept  up 
the  year  round  for  their  dung.  It  was  collected 
tor  use  from  litter,  and  measured  daily  into  large 
tubs  of  known  capacity.  The  average  number 
of  cows  kept  was  fifty-four  for  nine  and  a half 
years.  During  that  time,  they  consumed  of 
beets,  meal,  and  pumpkins,  brewery  grains,  corn- 
stalks, turnips,  potatoes,  carrots  and  cabbages, 
912,436  lbs.,  giving  an  average  of  green  fodder, 
tor  each  cow  per  year,  1,837  lbs.  Average  con- 
sumption of  hay  tor  each  cow  per  annum,  8,164 
lbs.  The  total  dung  for  nine  and  a halt  years 
was  120,520  bushels,  or  per  cow  per  annum,  235 
bushels.  This  gives  a daily  consumption  of 
green  food,  5 lbs.,  and  22  lbs.  of  hay  per  cow, 
and  two  and  a half  pecks  of  dung  per  day,  or 
about  56  lbs.  per  cow. 

But  according  to  some  experiments  made  to 
determine  how  much  the  quality  of  the  food  af- 
fected the  quantity  of  dung,  it  appears  that  the 
solid  and  fluid  excrements  partially  dried,  were, 
compared  with  the  food,  as  follows  : 

In  Cattle.  Sheep.  Horses. 


100  lbs  rye  straw  gave  d’§ 
do  hay  do 

do  potatoes  do 

do  mangel-wurtzel  do 
do  green  clover  do 
do  oats  do 

do  rye  do 


lbs. 

43 

44 
14 

6 

9J 


lbs. 

40 

42 

13 

Si 

49 


lbs. 

42 

45 


51 

53 


My  own  experiments  on  this  subject  gave  for 
100  lbs.  of  hay  and  potatoes  as  above,  estimat- 
ing both  as  dry,  or  free  from  water  of  vegetation, 
32,9  lbs.  of  dung;  and  this  estimated  as  dry,  is 
reduced  to  5.6  lbs.,  or  26  lbs.  ofidry  food  gave  14 
los.  of  dry  dung.  But  as  a general  fact,  we  may 
say,  that  well-cured  hay  and  the  grains  give 
one-half  of  their  weight  of  dung  and  urine ; po- 
tatoes, roots,  and  green  grass,  about  one-tenth. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  quality 
of  food  should  affect  the  quantity  of  dung.  The 
more  watery,  the  less  in  bulk  is  voided,  because 
there  is  actually  less  substance  taken.  And  as 
the  animal  requires  this  to  form  its  flesh  and 
blood  and  fat,  and  to  keep  up  his  breathing,  so 
will  he  exhaust  more  completely  his  food. 
More  going  to  support  him,  less  is  returned  by 
the  ordinary  channels.  So  when  much  vegeta- 
ble fibre  exists,  as  in  chopped  straw  and  hay, 
then,  as  it  goes  but  little  way  towards  support- 
ing breathing  or  forming  blood,  a greater  bulk 
is  rejected.  Ingrains,  on  the  contrary,  which 
afford  much  of  all  that  the  animal  requires,  more 
is  extracted  and  less  voided. 


The  Quality  of  Dung, 

It  is  affected  first,  by  the  season ; second,  by 
the  age  ; third,  bv  the  sex  ; fourth,  by  the  con- 
dition; fifth,  by  the  mode  of  employment;  sixth, 
by  the  nature  of  the  beast;  seventh,  the  kind  of 
food. 

1st.  The  season.  It  is  because  digestion  is 
worse  in  summer  than  in  winter,  a general  fact, 
that  summer  manure  is  best.  And  where  cat- 
tle are  summer-soiled,  it  is  said  the  manure  is 
worth  double  that  from  stall-fed  winter  cattle.  I 


do  not  think  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
worse  digestion  in  summer,  but  the  cause  of 
this  great  difference  in  value  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  soiled  cattle  generally  get  a large 
proportion  of  blood-torming  food. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  their  flesh  is  little,  and 
hence,  requiring  little  of  th.eir  food  to  keep  up 
their  flesh,  a greater  portion  goes  off  in  dung, 
which  thus  becomes  rich  in  ammonia.  The 
green  plants,  rich  in  nitrogen,  afford  abundance 
for  milk,  which,  being  rich  in  all  the  elements 
of  cream,  should  afford  large  returns  of  butter. 

2J.  Age.  From  the  fact,  that  young  and 
growing  animals  require  not  only  food  to  form 
flesh  and  blood,  to  repair  the  incessant  waste 
and  change  taking  place  in  their  bodies,  as  in 
older  animals,  but  also  a further  supply  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  their  frame,  it  is  evident  that 
their  food  will  be  more  completely  exhausted  of 
all  its  principles,  and  that  also  less  will  be  re- 
turned as  dung.  All  experience  confirms  this 
reasoning,  anddecides  that  the  manure  ofyoung 
animals  is  ever  the  weakest  and  poorest. 

3d.  The  sex.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  causes  which  affect  the  strength  of 
dung.  From  the  remarks  which  have  been  al- 
ready made,  and  which  I trust,  reader,  are  now 
fresh  in  your  mernory,  of  the  important  part  act- 
ed by  nitrogen  in  dung,  it  must  be  plain  why 
sex  should  exercise  such  influenee.  1st.  In  all 
food,  as  we  have  explained,  that  only  which 
contains  nitrogen,  can  form  flesh  and  blood,  or 
substances  of  similar  constitution,  that  i.s,  re- 
quiring a large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  as  milk. 
Hence  an  animal  with  young,  that  is,  a cow  be- 
fore calving,  requires  not  only  materials  for  its 
own  repair,  but  to  build  up  and  perfect  its 
young.  Hence  the  food  will  be  most  complete- 
ly exhausted  of  its  nitrogen,  and  consequently 
the  dung  become  proportionably  weaker.  2d. 
The  young  having  been  formed,  then  milk  is 
required  for  its  sustenance.  Milk  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  blood-forming 
elements,  and  so  the  cause  which  originally 
made  the  dung  weak,  continues  to  operate  during 
all  the  time  the  animal  is  in  milk.  Sex,  then, 
it  is  evident,  affects  materially  the  quality  of 
the  dung. 

4th.  The  condition.  If  the  animal  is  in  good 
condition,  and  full  grown,  it  requires  only  food 
enough  to  supply  materials  to  renew  its  waste. 

Hence  the  food  (supposing  that  always  in 
sufficient  quantity)  is  less  exhausted  of  its  ele- 
ments, than  when  the  animal  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion. In  the  last  case,  not  only  waste,  but  new 
materials  must  be  supplied.  If  the  animal  is 
improving  in  flesh,  (and  here,  reader,  I would 
have  you  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
flesh  and  fat,)  then  the  manure  is  always  less 
strong,  than  when  he  is  gaining  fat.  There  is 
no  manure  so  strong  as  that  of  fattening  ani- 
mals. An  animal  stall-fed,  kept  in  pJ’oper 
warmth,  requires  but  little  of  his  breathing  food 
to  keep  up  his  heat.  All  the  starch,  gum,  su- 
gar, &c.,  go  to  form  fat.  Having  little  use  for 
his  muscles  or  flesh,  that  suffers  little  waste, 
and  the  nitrogen  which  should  go  to  form  flesh, 
is  voided  in  dung.  Ifitisashe,  no  milk  is 
given  during  this  period,  for  a cow  in  milk  fats 
not. 

Thedung,  then,  of  fatteninganimals,  contains 
more  of  all  the  elements  of  food  for  plants,  than 
at  any  other  period,  and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ni- 
trogen. I trust,  reader,  it  is  not  so  long  since 
you  have  met  the  word  ammonia,  that  you  have 
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I'orgouen  that  its  source  and  origin  are  due  to 
this  nitrogen.  JVow  the  source  ol  this  nitrogen 
is  in  the  Idod,  and  as,  during  lattening,  grain  is 
supplied  for  its  starch,  &c,,  to  make  fat,  and  ve- 
ry little  waste  of  the  bo'iy  taking  place,  the  ex- 
tra nitrogen  of  the  blood-lorming  materials  ol 
grain,  is  nearly  all  voided  in  dung. 

5;h.  The  mode  of  employment.  Your  work- 
ing beasts  suifer  great  wear  and  tear  ot  flesh  and 
blood,  bone  and  muscle,  thews  and  sinews. 
Hence  their  daily  food  supplies  only  this  daily 
waste  ; the  food  is  very  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  of  course  the  dung  is  weak.  It  derives  its 
chief  value  from  the  excretions  of  those  parts  of 
the  body  w'hich  are  voided  as  waste  materials, 
among  the  excrements.  There  is  a distinction 
to  be  noted  here  ; excretions  are  the  worn-out 
flesh  and  blood  elements — excrements,  the  un- 
digested and  unused  food:  dung  includes  both 
excretions  and  excrements.  Now  the  chief  val- 
ue of  the  dung  ol  working  cattle  depends  upon 
the  excretions. 

6th.  The  nature  of  the  beast.  If  his  coat  is 
wool,  he  requires  more  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
the  natural  yolk  orsweat  of  his  wool,  more  lime 
and  ammonia,  than  does  the  hairy- coated  ani- 
mal. Hence  sheep  produce  manure  less  rich 
in  many  of  the  elements  of  plants,  than  cattle  ; 
but  as  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a larger  por- 
tion of  nitrogen,  and  is  very  finely  chewed,  it 
runs  quicker  into  fermentation.  It  is  a hoiter 
manure,  quick  to  eat,  quick  to  work,  and  is  soon 
done. 

7ih.  The  kind  of  food.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  as  affecting  the  quantity  of  dung. 
Its  effects  are  no  less  marked  on  its  quality. 
Now  all  that  requires  to  be  said  on  this  subject, 
is  to  remind  you,  reader,  ot  the  twodivisions  of 
food,  the  fat-formers,  and  the  flesh  and  blood- 
formers.  It  must  be  evident,  that  the  more  of 
this  last  the  food  contains,  that  is,  the  more  ni- 
trogenous is  the  food,  the  richer  the  dung. — 
Hence,  grains  of  all  sorts,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  wdll 
always  give  a richer  dung  than  fruits,  as  apples, 
^c.  The  more  nitrogenous  the  hay,  the  richer 
the  dung.  Meadow  cats-.tail  and  rye  grass  are 
nearly  six  times  stronger  in  ammonia  than  oat 
straw.  E,ed  clover  is  twice  as  rich  in  nitrogen 
as  herds  grass;  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  straw, 
green  carrots  and  potatoes  contain  only  about 
one-third  to  one-fifih  the  ammonia  ofherds-grass, 
and  turnips  only  about  one-sixth.  The  quan- 
tity ot  ammonia  contained  in  these  difl'erent 
grasses  and  straws,  shows  at  once  the  effect  they 
mimt  have  in  the  compost  heap.  The  kind  of 
litter  must  have  no  small  effect  upon  the  value 
of  manure.  And  while  we  are  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that 
the  kind  ot  a green  crop  turned  in,  materially 
affects  the  value  of  the  process.  While  the 
straws  of  thegrain  bearing  plants  afford  for  eve- 
ry ton  of  green  crop  turned  in,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  ammonia,  green  corn-stalks 
and  herds- grass,  about  five  pounds  of  ammonia 
per  ton  ; red  clover  affords  about  seventeen  lbs. 
ot  ammonia  per  ton.  The  very  great  value  of 
clover  in  enriching  land  is  thus  made  evident. 
But  to  return  to  the  quality  of  the  dung,  as  at- 
fected  by  the  food,  it  has  been  proved  that  ani- 
mals fattening  on  oil  cake,  give  manure  in  val- 
ue double  that  ol  common  stock.  Here  abun- 
dance of  nitrogen  is  supplied  wdiere  but  very  lit- 
tle is  required,  and  consequently  much  is  voided 
in  dung. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  arrived  is  a 
breathing  place  : the  remarks  which  have  been 
offered  upon  the  action  of  salts,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  our  entering  upon  the  next  section 
— the  second  class  of  manures. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

INDUSTRY. 

The  tollow’ing  anecdote  may  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  industrious  ; 

Not  long  ago,  a country  gentleman  had  an  es- 
tate of  £200  a year,  which  he  kept  in  his  owm 
hands  until  he  found  himself  so  much  in  debt, 
that,  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  he  w'as  obliged  to 
sell  the  half  and  let  the  remainder  to  a farmer 


for  twenty  years.  Towards  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  the  farmer  coming  one  day  to  pay  his 
rent,  asked  the  gentleman  wliether  lie  w'ould  sell 
hisfarm.  “Why,  wdll  you  buy  it  1”  said  the 
gentleman.  “If  you  will  part  with  it,  and  w-e 
can  agree,"  replied  the  farmer.  “ Tnat  is  ex- 
ceedingly strange,”  said  the  gentleman;  “pray 
tell  me  how  it  happens  that,  while  I could  not 
live  upon  twice  as  much  land,  for  wliich  I paid 
no  rent,  you  are  regularly  paying  me  a hundred 
pounds  a year  for  my  tarm,  and  are  able,  in  a 
tew  ymars,  to  purchase  it  ?”  “The  reason  is 
plain,”  answered  the  farmer,  “you  sat  still  and 
saidgu — I got  up  and  said  come — you  laid  in  bed 
and  enjoyed  your  estate— I rose  in  the  morning 
and  minded  my  business.” 

OF  THE  AVERAGE  aUANTITY  OF  BUTTER 
YIELDED  BY  MILK  AND  CREAM,  AND  OF  THE. 

YEARLY  PRODUCE  OF  A COW. 


I have  already  made  you  acquainted  w’ith 
some  of  those  numerous  circumstances  by  which 
the  quality  of  milk  is  affected.  These  same 
circumstances  will  necessarily  more  or  less  af- 
tect  the  quantity  ot  butter  also,  which  a given 
w'eight  or  measure  of  milk  can  be  made  to  yield. 

Thus,  in  the  King  William’s  town  dairy, 
(County  Kerry,)  the  average  quantity  of  miik 
and  butter  yielded  by  the  Kerry  and  Ayrshire 
breeds  respectively,  was,  in  a whole  year — 

Ayrshire  cow,  1328  quarts,  of  which  nine  and 
a hall  to  nine  and  nine-tenths  quarts,  gave  one 
pound  of  butter. 

Kerry  cow,  1264  quarts,  of  which  from  eight  to 
eight  and  a filth  quarts,  gave  one  pound  ot  but- 
ler. 

Showing,  as  I have  before  stated,,  that  the 
small  Kerry  cow,  upon  the  same  pasture,  will 
give  a richer  milk  even  than  the  .Ayrshire. 

In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  again,  it  is  con- 
sidered, on  an  average,  that  15  quarts  of  milk 
will  yield  one  pound  of  butter.  The  milk  in 
that  country,  therelore,  must  be  very  much 
poorer  in  butter. 

The  result  of  numerous  trials,  however,  made 
upon  the  milk  and  cream  of  cows  considered  as 
good  butter-givers,  ZTT  tAis  country,  has  establish- 
ed the  following  average  relation  between  milk, 
cream  and  butter  : 

MILK.,  CREAM.  BUffrER. 

18  to  21  lbs,  ) . ( 4 lbs.  > , „ 

Otollqts.S,  UqtA 

The  cow,  therefore,  that  yields  3,000  quarts 
of  milk,  should  produce,  where  butter  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  farmer,  about  300  lbs.  of 
butter,  or  1 lb.  a day,  for  300  days  in  the  year. 

This  is  not  a large  daily  produce,  since  some 
cows  have  been  knowm  to  give,  tor  a limited 
time,  as  much  as  tw'o  or  even  three  pounds  of 
butter  in  a single  day.  It  is  a large  quantity, 
however,  taken  as  the  average  ot  a lengthened 
period  ot  time,  and  hence  such  cases  as  that  ot 
Mr.  Cramp’s  cow,  which,  for  four  years,  con-., 
tinuously  yielded  nearly  a pound  and  a half  of 
buttert  everyday,  are  naturally  quoted  as  extra- 
ordinary. 


In  most  districts,?  the  average  ot  the  whole 
year  is  much  less  than  a pound  a day,  even  for 
ten  months  only.  In  Devon,  tor  the  first  twenty 
weeks  after  calving,  a good  cow  will  yield  12 
quarts  a day,  from  which,  by  the  method  ot 
scalding,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter  can 
be  extracted. 

In  South  Holland,  a good  cow  will  produce, 
during  the  summer  months,  about  76  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. In  the  high  pastures  ot  Scaria,  in  Switzer- 
land, a cow  will  yield,  during  the  ninety  days  of 
summer,  about  40  lbs.  of  butter,  or  less  than  half 
a pound  a day.  In  Ho'stein  and  Lunenburg,  it 
is  considered  a tair  return  if  a cow  yields  100 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  even  in  England,  160  to  180 
lbs.  is  reckoned  a fair  annual  produce  for  a cow. 


’The  quarts  spoken  of  in  this  lecture  are  old  wine 
quarts,  of  which  five  make  an  imperial  gallon.  A wine 
gallon  of  milk  or  cream  weighs  about  8 lbs.  4 oz.,  an 
imperial  gallon  about  10  lbs.  5 oz.  About  two  imperial 
gallons,  therefore,  should  yield  a pound  of  butter. 

tit  gave,  in  four  years,  2,132  lbs.  of  butter  from  23,559 
quarts  of  milk,  or  16  quarts  a day,  of  whichll  quarts 
gave  a pound  of  butter. 


or  Irom  8 to  9 ounces  a day,  for  ten  months  in 
the  year. 

It  is  known  that  the  butter  produced  in  one 
district  ol  the  country  differs  often  in  quality 
frotn  that  produced  in  another,  even  though  the 
same  mefhod  of  manufacture  be  adopted.  In 
different  seasons,  also,  the  same  farms  will  pro- 
duce dillerent  qualities  of  bqtter;  ihu.s  it  is  said 
that  cows  which  are  pastured  yield  the  most 
pleas-ant  butter  in  May,  when  the  first  green  fod-. 
der  comes  in  ; that  the  finest  flavored  is  given  by. 
cows  fed  upon  spurrey  (Sprengel) ; that  it  is 
generally  the  hardest  when  the  animal  lives  up- 
on dry  food;  and  that  the  autumn  butter  is  best 
for  long  keeping.  These  differences  may  all  be 
ascribed  to  varieties  or  natural  diflerences  in  the 
pasture  or  fodder  upon  which  the  cow  is  fed.* 
The  constitution  of  the  animal  also  is  knov/n  to 
affect  the  quality  ol  the  butter — since  there  are 
some  animals  which,  with  the  best  food,  will 
never  give  first-rate  butter. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  however,  the  quali- 
ty of  I he  butter  is  almost  entirely  dependant  up- 
on that  of  the  milk  Irom  which  it  is  made,  so 
that  whatever  affects  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
must  influence  also  that  ot  the  butter  prepared 
Irom  it. 

But  Irom  the  same  milk,  and  even  from  the 
same  cream,  by  diflerent  modes  of  procedure, 
very  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be  obtain- 
ed. The  inode  of  making  or  extracting  butter,, 
therefore,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention.  Let  us- 
consider  a lew  of  the  more  interesting  circumr- 
stances  under  which  different  qualities  of  butter 
may  be  extracted  from  the  same  quality  of  milk 
or  cream. 

If  the  milk  be  collected  in  two  or  three  succes- 
sive portion.s,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  the  las6 
drawn  portion  will  be  much  richer  than  that 
which  has  been  taken  first.  The  cream  yielded 
by  it  will  also  be  richer,  and  of  a finer  and  high- 
er flavor.  Whether,  therefore,  the  butter  be  ex- 
tracted directly  from  the  whole  milk,  or  from, 
the  cream,  the  butter  obtained  from  the  three 
successive  portions  will  differ  in  quality  almost 
as  much  as  the  several  portions  ot  miik  them.- 
selves. 

A practical  application  ot  this  fact  is  made 
in  some  of  the  Highland  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  in  other  districts,  where  the  calves  are  al- 
lowed to  suck,  or  are  ted  with,  the  first  half  of 
the  milk;  as  it  comes  from  the  cow — the  latter 
and  richest  half  only  being  reserved  for  dairy 
purposes.  This  second  milk  is  found  to  afford 
an  exquisite  butter. 

In  like  manner,  the  first  cream  that  rises  upou 
any  milk  is  always  the  richest,  and  gives  the  fi- 
nest flavored  butter.  The  after-creamings  are 
not  only  poorer  in  butter,  but  yield  it  of  a whiter 
color  and  ot  inferior  quality. 

This  fact  again  is  well  understood,  and  has 
been  long  practically  applied  in  the  nighborhood 
of  Epping,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  butter.  The  cream  ot  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  is  set  aside  and  churned  by  itself. 
The  second  and  third  creams  produce  a pale,, 
less  pleasant  butter,  which  always  sells  lor  an 
inferior  price.  Any  admixture  of  the  atter- 
creamings  causes  a corresponding  diminution, 
in  the  value  of  the  butter  produced.  To  pro- 
duce the  most  exquisite  butter,  the  cream  of  the 
first  eight  hours  only  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  rapidity  with  which  cream  rises  to  the. 
surface,  either  naturally  or  when  influenced  by 
art,  affects  the  quality  of  the  cream,  and  conse- 
quenlly  that  of  the  butter  made  from  it.  In 
warm  weather  it  rises  more  quickly  than  in  cold, 
and  more  quickly  still  when  the  milk  is  heated, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  clouted  cream.  The 
butter — Bohemian  butter — obtained  from  such 
cream — from  cream  thus  rapidly  brought  to  the 
surtace — may  be  expected  to  differ  both  in  fla- 
vor, in  consistency  and  in  composition,  from 

’The  influence  of  the  food  given  in  the  stall,  and  of 
the  plants  eaten  in  the  pasture,  upon  the  color  and  fla- 
vor of  the  butter,  is  familiar  to  all  practical  men.  The 
turnipy  taste  of  the  butter  in  winter— the  garhck  taste 
in  summer,  where  the  wild  onion  grows  m the  pas- 
tures  and  the  alleged  effect  of  raw  potatoes  in  winter, 

in  giving  a rich  color  to  ihe  butter,  are  common  exam- 
ples of  this  kind 
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that  yielded  by  the  cream  of  me  same  milk 

when  allowed  to  rise  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  production  of  the  best  butter,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  cream  should  be  suificiently 
sour  before  it  is  put  into  the  churn,— -Z/7c<(6/es  on 

AgncuU.  Chrmis'-nj. 

From  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

CLOSE  PLANTING  OF  CORN. 

Mr.  Bseck;— [ have  sometimes  thought  that 
if  larmers  would  communicate  the  results  of 
unsucces.slul  experiments,  through  the  medium 
of  the  agricultural  journals,,  they  would  confer 
as  great  a benefit  upon  the  public  as  they  do  by 
relating  their  successful  e.x;periments.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  opinion,  I -vill  attempt 
to  give  the  result  of  close  planting  of  Indian  corn 
the  past  season,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  some- 
v/hat  tedious. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  in  consequence  ot  the 
removal  of  an  old  fence,  1 had  a sfip  ot  pasture 
land  filteen  rods  in  length  and  two  rods  in  width, 
added  to  a field.  It  was  plowed  up  and  planted 
with  potatoes,  and  yielded  a fair  crop.  In  the 
cpring  of  1813,  there  were  caned  upon  it  four 
cart-loads  of  good  stable  manure,  and  deeply 
plowed;  after  laying  a tew  days,  it  was  harrow- 
ed, and  four  more  loads  of  good  compost  ma- 
nure, made  of  swamp  muck,  stable  dung,  lime, 
and  ashes,  were  spread,  and  again  plowed  and 
harvested.  About  the  10th  of  May,  diills  were 
made  by  akindot  horse-rake,  with  the  teeth  just 
three  feet  apart 4 three  kernels  ot  the  “brown 
corn”  were  dropped  in  the  drills,  at  the  distance 
uf  two  feet;  in  a few  days  the  corn  came  up,  and 
grew  rapidly;  during  the  season,  the  ground 
was  merely  scraped  ever  with  the  hoe  three  or 
four  times,  but  no  hills  made.  In  October, 
when  fully  ripened,  the  corn  was  harvested,  and 
produced  over  thirty  bushels  of  large  sound  ears, 
and  two  bushels  of  small  ears;  and  I think  it 
would,  when  dry  enough  for  the  market,  have 
shelled  out  15  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  75  bush- 
els to  the  acre, 

I intended  to  have  sown  it  last  spring,  with 
eats  and  grass  seed,  but  upon  reading  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer  of  March  23d,  1813,  an  accourt  of  a 
premium  crop  of  corn  raised  in  New  York,  by  a 
Mr.  Phelps,  1 was  led  to  plant  the  patch  again 
with  corn,  upon  his  plan.  In  his  stamment  of 
the  cultivation,  &c.,  he  says;  “On  the  23d  of 
May,  1843,  I plowed  up  one  acre  of  green 
sward,  for  the  purpose  ot  planting  it  with  corn. 
After  pip  wing  it  once,  I harrowed  it  well,  length- 
wise of  the  furrows.  I then  marked  out  the 
ground  so  that  the  rows  and  hills  should  stand 
precisely  two  feet  apart  either  way.  On  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  I planted  it,  and  was 
.careful  to  put  precisely  three  kernels  in  each 
hill ; when  it  was  large  enough,  I hoed  it,  and 
continued  to  hoe  it  three  diflerent  times.  No 
other  tool  was  used  in  the  process  of  cultivation 
but  the  hoe,  being  very  careful  to  keep  the 
weeds  and  grass  down  as  much  as  possible,  and 
in  hoeing,  to  leave  the  ground  as  near  level  as 
possible  each  time.  I permitted  the  corn  to 
stand  until  it  was  fit  for  harvesting,  without  cut- 
ting up  or  topping.  Between  the  10th  and  15th 
of  November,  I began  to  husk  and  weigh  the 
said  corn.  I found  the  aggregate  weight  from 
the  said  acre,  in  the  ear,  13,286  lbs.,  of  a good 
quality.  About  the  first  day  of  January,  1843, 
I thrashed  out  all  the  sound  corn  that  grew  on 
the  said  acre,  and  measured  it,  and  found  that  it 
fully  held  out  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  it  pro- 
duced me  122  bushels  of  good  merchantable 
corn.” 

After  reading  the  above  statement,  I thought 
I would  try  my  small  patch  of  ground  again 
with  corn,  as  before  stated.  I gave  it  the  same 
preparation  ot  manure,  plowing,  &.nd  harrowing, 
that  it  had  the  year  previous;  it  was  planted 
about  the  12th  of  May,  precisely  as  to  the  dis- 
tance and  seed,  as  Mr.  Phelps  says  he  planted 
his.  It  came  up  well,  and  on  the  first  of  July  I 
thought  I should  get  a real  crack  crop — some- 
•thing  to  brag  about — notwithstanding  several 
old  grey-headed  farmers  told  me  that  it  was 
planted  so  thick,  it  would  not  amount  to  much 
except  for  fodder.  In  August,  I began  to  think 


these  old  farmers  knew  a thing  or  two;  for  the 

bottom  of  the  plants  12  or  18  inches,  assumed  a 
yellow  color,  and  but  few  ot  the  suckers  tassel- 
ed  out,  but  shrivelled  up  and  dried;  theearsihat 
started,  (two  or  three  to  every  stalk,)  stood  per- 
fectly erect,  and  did  not  “hang  otf”  as  they  did 
the  year  before.  However,  w’hen  ripe,  it  was 
harvested,  accurately  measured,  and  instead  of 
thirty  bushels  of  ears,  as  1 had  the  year  previous, 
there  was  but  eighteen  bushels.  As  every  thing 
was  as  favorable  to  the  crop,  except  its  close 
planting,  lean  conceive  of  no  possible  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  as  good  as  the  pre- 
vious one,  except  the  difference  was  caused  by 
the  close  planting,  which  caused  the  corn  to 
“ draw  up”  spindling  and  weak. 

From  some  experience  of  ray  own,  and  obser- 
vation in  the  cultivation  of  corn  by  others,  I 
think  Mr.  Phelps’  method  of  culture  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  except  the  close  planting.  Several 
years  ago,  I planted  a field  ol'corn,  and  dropped 
two  or  three  kernels  extra  in  each  hill,  for  lear 
the  worms  might  take  a part  of  them.  At  weed- 
ing or  first  hoeing,  I pulled  up  a part  ot  the  sur- 
plus, and  was  surprised  at  the  length  ol  the  root 
— not  roots— as  there  was  but  one,  the  main  root, 
which  I frequently  found  had  grown  to  the 
length  of  eighteen  inches.;  and  as  the  rows 
were  three  feet  distant,  I found  in  some  instan- 
ces that  the  roots  from  the  opposite  hills  had 
met,  and  believing  that  all  the  roots  sent  out  by 
plants  are  needed  tor  their  most  perfect  growth, 
and  frequently  having  heard  farmers  com-plain 
of  the  injury  done  to  their  corn  by  the  worms 
eating  off  the  roots,  1 came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  made  no  difference  with  the  corn  whether 
its  roots  were  cut  off  by  a worm,  a plow,  or  a 
cultivator.  And  knowing  that  neither  a plow 
or  cultivator  could  be  run  between  the  rows 
withoMteutting  and  lacerating  the  roots,  I have 
never  suffered  any  tool  but  the  hoe  in  my  corn- 
fields since — although  I have  one  of  Prouty  & 
Mears’  horse-plows,  a prime  cultivator  pur- 
chased at  your  store  several  years  ago,  and  a 
steady  hor.se  to  draw  them.  Since  J have  adopt- 
ed this  plan,  f have  had  the  satisfaction  ofknow^- 
ing  that  my  corn  crops  will  compare,  as  to  the 
quantity  per  acre,  with  any  of  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity. 

Mr.  P’s  plan  of  leaving  the  stalks  uncut,  no 
doubt  added  many  bushels  to  his  crop.  For 
two  years  past,  I have  left  an  acre  or  two  till 
harvesting,  with  the  full  belief  that  I gained 
more  in  the  corn  than  1 lost  in  the  lodder,  though 
I have  ray  doubts  about  the  fodder  being  very 
. much  less  valuable  than  when  cut  in  the  usual 
way. 

I have  had  the  stalks  and  butts  mowed  away 
after  husking,  and  given  them  a good  sprinkling 
of  salt,  and  my  cattle  have  eaten  them  as  freely 
and  as  clean  as  when  cut  and  bundled  up. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity 
ot  corn  is  lessened  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre,  by  cutting  the  stalks,  as  is 
generally  practiced.  Careful  and  accurate  ex- 
periments olthe  Hon.  Wm.  Clark,  jr.,  of  North- 
ampton, and  others,  have  put  the  question  beyond 
dispute. 

But  a knowledge  of  the  use  and  function  of 
the  leaf  would,  without  an  actual  trial,  satisfy 
any  one  of  the  fact.  The  moisture  or  water  in 
the  soil  holding  in  solution  a variety  ol  sails,  is 
taken  up  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  and  by  some 
mysterious  power,  propelled  through  the  minute 
pores,  or  sap-vessels  to  the  leaf,  where,  aided  by 
solar  light,  (the  rays  of  the  sun,)  a large  amount 
of  water  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  the  true 
sap  is  formed  in  the  leaf,  and  by  the  vital  pow- 
ers, or  action  of  the  growing  plant,  the  salts  are 
retained  to  be  assimilated,  and  assist  in  forming 
the  complete  and  perfect  plant,  in  all  its  varied 
parts  and  products.  Now  if  the  stalk  of  corn  is 
cut  off  just  above  the  ear,  with  all  its  long  and 
broad  green  leaves,  we  violate  the  lav/s  of  nas- 
ture  and  deprive  the  seeds  of  a portion  of  that 
food  that  would  have  been  elaborated  by  the 
agency  of  the  leaves. 

The  function  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the 
effect  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  causing  a great- 
ly increased  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots. 


and  consequently  a corresponding  ratio  ol  mois- 

ture by  the  leaf,  is  very  clearly  and  simply  illus- 
trated, by  an  experiment  recommended  last 
year  by  Professor  Henslow,  to  the  farmers  of 
one  of  the  counties  in  England.  He  directs  that 
three  tumblers,  numbered  i,  2 and  3,  De  nearly- 
filled  with  water,  then  oiled  paper  tied  over  the 
top  of  each  tumbler,  a hole  made  through  the 
centre  of  each  paper,  and  the  stem  of  a leaf  of  a 
tree,  (with  the  leaf  attached,)  be  passed  through 
the  hole  in  the  paper,  so  as  to  touch  the  water. 
No.  1,  is  to  have  an  inverted  tumbler  put  over  it, 
and  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  'he  sun.  No.  2 
is  to  have  an  inverted  tumbler  put  on,  and  placed 
in  the  light,  but  so  as  not  to  have  the  sun  shine 
upon  it;  and  the  tunabler  placed  over  No.  3,  is 
to  have  a Ibid  or  two  of  paper  wrapped  round  it, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  and  then  placed  over 
No.  3.  The  result  will  be  as  follows: — No.  1, 
placed  in  sunshine^  will  soon  have  the  inside  of 
the  top  tumbler  coated  over  with  moisture, 
which  will  be  in  such  quantities  as  to  trickle 
down  the  sides.  No.  2 will  have  a very  little 
moisture  on  one  side — and  No.  3 will  have  no 
water  within.  This  little  experiment  proves 
that  corn,  potatoes  and  roots,  shoukl  be  planted 
at  such  distances  as  freely  to  admit  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  that  the  amount  of  corn  is  lessened  by 
cutting  the  stalks,  and  that  the  plucking  of  the 
leaves  of  mangold-wurtzel  and  lurneps,  tor 
green  fodder,  must  be  attended  with  loss  to  the 
bulbs. 

Everybody  knows  that  plants  suffer  by  being 
in  the  shade,  if  the  ground  is  evmr  so  richly  ma- 
nured; and  this  experiment  tells  the  why.  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  wheat  is  fit  to  harvest  in 
six  weeks  from  the  time  it  is  sown:  their  days 
contain  20  hours  of  broad  sunlight,  and  that  tells 
the  wherefore. 

But  the  leaves  of  plants  have  another  impor- 
tant office  to  perform : they  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  the  principal  part  ol  their  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  leaf,  (with  the 
aid  of  sunlight.)  the  oxygen  is  liberated,  and  the 
carbon  retained,  and  forms  about  44  per  cent,  of 
the  solid  or  woody  texture  of  plants.  Iftheeffect 
of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  growing  plants  were 
more  generally  understood,  the  plants  in  many 
of  the  gardens  would  not  be  left  so  thick.  Many 
persons  seem  to  go  upon  the  principle  that  the 
more  cucumber  and  melon  vines  there  are  in  a 
hill,  (and  the  hills  two  feet  apart.)  the  more  fruit 
they  will  obtain.  I have  frequently  seen  twelve 
or  fifteen  plants  left  in  the  hill,  and  the  owner 
would  about  as  soon  have  had  one  of  his  teeth 
extracted,  as  one  of  the  plants  pulled  up, 

E.  B, 


From  the  Albany  CuUiyator, 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLAY  SOILS. 

Messrs.  Editors — What  method  shall  I take 
to  reclaim  worn-out  land?  soil,  .stubborn  clay. 
Will  leached  ashes  or  lime  effect  a cure  ? If  so, 
what  proportion  to  the  acre  1 

E.  H.  Northrup. 

Shoreham,  VL,  April  5,  1B44. 

The  great  trouble  with  a clay  soil,  is  its  te- 
nacity. The  compactness  of  its  particles  keeps, 
in  wet  weather,  too  much  water  on  the  surface  ; 
and  in  dry  w'eather  it  ‘ bakes,’  as  we  say — be- 
comes so  hard  that  it  absorbs  but  little  moisture, 
and  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Thus,  on  clay  soils,  vegetation  is  very  likely  to 
suffer  in  turns,  both  from  an  /excess,  and  a defi- 
ciency of  moisture. 

To  guard  against  these  difficulties,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  break  this  obstinate  tenacity 
by  a thorough  loosening.  To  keep  the  vegeta- 
ble matters  near  the  surface,  where,  especially 
on  such  soils,  they  are  most  effective  in  aiding 
thegrow'hof  plants,  we  would  turn  a rather 
thin  furrow  with  the  common  plow,  and  follow 
with  a sub-soil  plow,  running  it  as  deep  as  the 
implement  and  the  strength  of  the  team  would 
permit.  This  v/ould  allow  the  surplus  water  to 
pass  readily  into  the  earth — the  roots  of  plants 
would  easily  find  their  way  in  search  of  food— - 
while,  in  time  of  drouth,  the  exhalation  of  inois- 
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ture  from  below,  as  well  as  its  absorption  trom 
the  atmosphere,  wculd  be  facilitated,  and  the 
growing  crop  would  thus  be  protected  from  the 
evils  of  too  much  moisture  at  one  time,  and  too 
little  at  another. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  manure  to  be  used,  we 
should  endeavor  to  apply  such  as  would  tend  to 
correct,  as  much  as  possible,  the  defects  of  the 
soil.  Prom  our  own  experience,  we  should  not 
expect  much  benefit  f cm  the  use  of  ash.es — their 
effects  are  more  favorable  on  sandy  soils.  We 
would  try  both  lim.e  and  gypsum,  and  if  their  eft 
fects  proved  to  be  such  as  would  render  their  ap- 
plication profitable,  should  use  such  quantities 
as  see  lied  expedient.  We  should  endeavor  to 
induce  the  growth  of  clorer,  and  if  that  crop 
could  be  made  to  flourish,  it  would  be  found  a 
cei tain  and  great  improver  of  the  soil;  and 
should  gypsum  operate  well,  a high  degree  of 
fertility  might  be  gained  by  the  use  of  that  sub- 
stance in  connexion  with  clover.  Animal  ma- 
nures of  all  kinds,  if  they  can  be  had,  should  of 
course  be  applied,  as  they  are  valuable  on  soils; 
and  if  there  was  a chance  to  obtain  saw-dust 
conveniently,  and  at  small  expense,  we  would 
use  it  liberally,  having  witnessed  its  effects  in 
improving  tenacious  soils. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  if  draining  should 
be  necessary,  that  should  be  the  first  object  of 
attention.  The  loosening  of  the  soil,  as  above 
mentioned,  will  operate  as  a considerable  drain- 
age; but  actual  observation  only  can  determine 
W'hether  it  wall  be  sufficient. 

From  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

THE  PIIYSICAI.  EDUCATIOiN  OF  WOiVIAN. 

BY  GEO.  W.  CARHAKTT. 

Who  can  look  abroad  upon  society,  and  com* 
pare  those  that  arc  just  entering  upon  the  stage 
of  action,  wdth  those  who  occupied  it  filty  years 
ago,  and  say  that  the  present  generation  is  not 
far  inlerior  in  beauty  and  physical  strength. — 
Compare  the  wasp-like  waist,  the  contracted 
lungs,  the  pale  emaciated  face,  the  irregular 
teeth,  the  sunken  eyes — and,  in  fact,  an  almost 
complete  prostration  of  all  the  powers,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  (tor  it  is  a well  established 
fact  in  science,  that  a given  state  of  mind  or  bo- 
dy throws  the  other  into  a corresponding  condi- 
tion,) with  the  lair  symmetrical  form,  the  large, 
expanded  and  healthy  lungs,  the  full,  fair  and 
animated  face,  the  beautiful  and  regular  teeth, 
the  sparkling  and  lively  eyes,  the  noble  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  consequently  strong 
mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  women  of 
this  country  in  by-gone  days,  and  of  oiher  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time,  and  there  will  be  found 
a vast  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Investigation  makes  it  evident  that  a large 
proportion  of  young  ladies  from  the  wealthier 
classes  have  the  incipient  stages  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  one  of  the  most  certain  and 
fruitful  causes  of  future  disease  and  decay. 
Medical  men,  w’ho  have  made  extensive  inqui- 
ries, say  that  one  of  every  five  or  six  of  the 
young  women  at  boarding-schools,  are  affected 
in  this  way,  while  many  other  indications  of 
disease  and  debility  exist  in  cases  where  this 
particular  evil  cannot  be  detected.  Why  is  this 
enfeebled  state  of  the  constitution  1 — why  does 
the  primeval  curse  show  itself  more  plainly  now, 
than  in  former  daysf — why  are  the  females  ol 
this  country,  at  the  present  time,  so  much  more 
subject  to  disease  than  those  of  former  years  ? 
The  reason  i.s,  their  physical  education  is  al- 
mo.st  totally  neglected,  while  they  receive  an 
improper  and  injudicious  bodily  training;  hence 
the  very  design  of  their  creation  is  frustrated. 
The  organs  of  the  body  are  hindered  from  per- 
forming their  distinct  and  proper  functions. 
And  as  soon  as  they  are  called  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  trials  of  domestic  life,  their  constitu- 
tion lails,  and  their  whole  life  becomes  a bur- 
den : for  no  person  can  enjoy  existence,  when 
disease  throws  a dark  cloud  over  the  mind,  and 
incapacitates  her  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
every  duty. 

There  is  not  sufficient  attention  directed  to 
that  course  of  instruction  and  treatment  which 
jrelates  to  the  vigor  and  improvement  of  the 


bodily  powers.  The  influence  of  the  body  on 
the  mind  is  universally  admitted.  When  the 
former  is  healthy  and  active,  ihe  latter  becomes 
susceptible  of  so  much  the  higher  and  more 
successful  efforts:  whereas  a feeble  constitution 
tends  to  the  production  of  mental  imbecility; 
materially  lessens  our  usefulne.ss ; and  throws  a 
hue  of  sadness  over  all  the  scenes  of  life.  Now 
our  constitutions,  our  bodily  powers,  are  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  control  our 
physical  education.  A neglect  on  this  particu- 
lar is  often  followed  by  immediate  misery.  It 
is  from  such  neglect  that  we  are  so  often  called 
to  mourn  over  the  premature  extinction  of  bril- 
liant genius;  and  such,  neglect  has  been  too 
commonly  practised  in  relation  to  female  chil- 
dren. Many  have  become  victims  to  it,  through- 
out their  whole  lives — have  suffered  from  per- 
petual irritability,  pulmonary  weakness,  morbid 
sensibility,  fickleness  of  purpose,  inconsistency 
of  conduct,  and  all  the  distressing  agonies  of 
nervous  debility  ; and  finally  a premature  death 
is  the  inevitable  consequence.  There  is,  rioubt- 
les.s,  a constitutional  difference  in  the  sexes,  and 
woman  is  not  to  be  trained  to  the  severe  athletic 
exercises  Ol  men;  but  surely  the  former  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  all  such  becoming  exerci- 
ses as  shall  give  them  healthful  bodies  and  firm 
nerves. 

“ Let  the  utmost  attention,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr 
•tturrows,  “ now  be  paid  to  the  physical  educa- 
pgU  of  females — not  simply  to  their  diet,  tern- 
ranee,  and  cleanliness,  but  to  the  proper  treat- 
ent  and  training  of  the  body.  Let  them  have 
®uch  physical  recreation  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  tlieir  delicacy  of  sex,  and  as  shall  serve  to 
procure  for  them  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
sound  minds. — Streng;hen  their  physical  pow- 
ers and  you  may  give  energy  to  their  imcllects, 
brilliant  tints  of  beauty  to  their  persons,  anima- 
tion to  their  spirits,  and  grace  to  their  manners. 
Walking,  riding,  and  gardening,  inthe  open  air, 
are  practised  by  women  of  other  nations  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  by  American  females.  Most 
English  women  in  the  wealthier  classes  are  able 
to  walk  six  or  eight  miles  without  oppressive 
fatigue,  and  when  they  visitthiscountry,  rlways 
express  their  surprise  at  the  inactive  habits  ol 
the  American  ladies.  An  English  mother  at 
thirty-five  orfbrty  is  in  the  full  bloom  of  perfect- 
ed womanhood— as  fresh,  as  fair,  and  healthy 
as  her  daughters.  But  where  are  the  American 
mothers  who  can  reach  this  period  unladed  and 
unworn  1 If  the  daughters  of  this  favored  land 
would  be  fair,  beautiful,  healthy,  and  long-lived, 
they  must  exercise  more  in  the  air,  and  attend 
more  fo  the  improvement  of  their  bodily  powers. 
Exercise  is  not  less  necessary  than  food  for  the 
preservation  of  health.  Those  who  labor  are 
not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  generally  the 
most  happy  part  of  mankind.  Exercises  in 
walking,  riding,  and  gardening,  are  calculated 
to.  greatly  improve  the  constitution,  and  give 
vigor  and  health  to  the  whole  system.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  tends  more  to  improve 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  females,  than  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers:  it  awakens  the  highest  and 
most  refined  feelings  in  the  human  mind.  Here 
may  be  seen,  by  His  beautiful,  works,  the  invisi- 
ble God.  A taste  for  flowers  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  most  learned  mental  philosophers 
as  a symbol  of  a pure  and  virtuous  mind;  a 
high  and  refined  state  ot  moral  feeling  : it  indi- 
cates a great  susceptibility  of  improvement; 
and  is  the  natural  language  oi  the  most  noble 
faculty  in  the  mind  offemales.”— What  a beau- 
tiful occupation  for  the  young  ladies  of  Michi- 
gaq  to  be  engaged  in  : how  happily  may  be 
spent  a few  leisure  hours  in  the  morning,  when 
the  glorious  sun  is  just  emerging  from  the  eas- 
tern horizon,  and  ail  nature  is  clad  in  her  beau- 
tiful livery  ! It  is  then  that  the  mind  is  filled 
with  hallowed  emotions  of  adoration  and  praise. 
It  is  then  that  may  be  improved,  to  the  very  best 
advantage,  both  mind  and  body.  Let  strict  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  physical  as  well  as  mental 
education  of  the  young  women  of  this  country, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  health  glowing  in  every 
countenance,  beauty  beaming  from  every  eye  ; 
and  they  will  reap  as  their  reward,  vigor  and 


strength  of  mind  and  body— a happy  and  long 
life.  ° 

West  Bloomfield,  Mich.,  April,  1844. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

WHITFWASH  AND  PAINT. 

Mr.  Editor— There  is,  in  the  domestic  hab- 
its and  management  of  the  people  in  the  North- 
ern (I  will  not  use  the  term  “free”  in  contradis- 
tinction) and  Southern  States,  nothing  more 
striking  than  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  dwelling,  out-houses,  garden  and  other  fen- 
ces ; especially  all  those  about  the  homestead. 
In  the  North,  all  looks  neat  and  fresh,  with  their 
houses  and  yards  as  if  newly  painted  or  white- 
washed ; their  porticoes  shaded  and  ornamented 
with  the  honey-suckle  and  multiflora,  their  little 
green  plats  before  the  door  fringed  with  beds  of 
roses,  pinks  and  heart’s-ease.  How  differentia 
Ihe  South! — in  too  many  instances,  houses  dark 
and  dingy — windows  broken — palings  broken 
down — gardens  demolished  and  lawns  large 
enough  for  a New  England  plantation,  rooted 
up  by  hogs,  or  grown  up  in  weeds.  I repeat, 
that  though  this  state  of  things  is  not  so  univer- 
sal as  to  make  it  characteristic  of  the  large  plan- 
tations of  the  middle  and  Southern  States,  this 
side  of  the  Delaware — it  yet  exists  to  an  extent 
which  reflects  any  thing  but  credit  on  their  pro- 
prietors. Surely  those  whose  establishments 
exhibit  this  slovenly  exterior,  do  not  reflect  that 
the  passer-by  who  sees  it,  is  apt  to  suspect  that 
inlerior  management  is  in  some  correspondence 
with  external  appeal  ances.  Let  it  not,  howev- 
er, be  therefore  inferred  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  neglectful  of  what  it  is  her  province  to 
look  after— for  wfiat  can  she  do,  unassisted  with 
means  or  materials'?  Let  her  have  but  a little 
help,  a little  encouragement  in  ihe  way  of  kind 
words,  and  a small  outlay — one  hour  in  the  week 
ol  “the  hands  on  the  place,”  with  one  or  two 
dollars  laid  out  in  lime  for  whitewash,  anda lew 
flower  seeds,  a hammer,  a gimblet,  and  a few 
pales  and  nails  to  patch  up  the  enclosure,  and 
what  a difference  it  would  make  in  the  lilLleter- 
ritury  reserved  for  the  dominion  of  the  house- 
wife ! How^  unjust,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  with- 
hold all  supplies,  and  yet  make  her  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  home  department ! The  ve- 
ry thought  of  it  always  so  fires  me  with  indig- 
nation, that  I cortld  write  a sermon  if  time  and 
words  were  at  command.  But  I only  meant 
without  a word  ol  comment,  to  send  .you,  for 
preservation  in  the  Planter,  the  accompanying 
recipe  for  making  the  best  sort  of  substitute  for 
paint— let  it  go  to  your  readers,  that  no  excuse 
may  be  left  for  not  having  their  houses  wear 
that  outward  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  at- 
tention to  looks,  which  betokens  pure  morals 
and  a cultivated  taste  within. 

Washington,  April  22,  1844.  J.  S.  S. 

“Brilliant  Whitewash.— Many  have  heard 
of  the  brilliant  stucco  whitewash  on  the  east  of 
the  President’s  house  at  Washington.— The  fol- 
lowing is  a recipe  for  making  it,  with  some  ad- 
ditional improvements  ; 

“Take  half  a bushel  of  nice  unslaked  lime 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  covering  it  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the  In 
quid  through  a fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add 
to  it  a peck  ol  clean  salt,  previously  well  dis- 
solved in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice,  boiled  to  a thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling 
hot:  halfa  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting 
and  a pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dissolved  by  first  soaking  it  well,  a^ni 
then  hpging  it  over  a slow  fire,  in  a small  ket- 
tle, within  a large  one  filled  with  water.  Add 
five  gallons  ol  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture; 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  a lew  days  covered 
from  the  dirt.  It  should  be  put  on  quite  hot ; for 
this  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a kettle  on  a port*, 
able  lurnace.  It  is  said  that  one  pint  of  this 
mixture  will  cover  a square  yard  upon  the  out- 
side of  a house,  it  properly  applied.  Brushes 
more  or  less  small  may  be  used,  according  to 
the  neatnesss  of  the  job  required.  It  answersas 
well  as  oil  paint  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone  and 
is  cheaper.  It  retains  its  brilliancy  lor  rnany 
years.  ^ 
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“ There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  will  com- 
pare with  it,  either  for  inside  or  outside  walls. 
Coloring  matter  may  be  put  in,  and  made  ol  any 
shade  you  like.  Spanish  brown  stirred  in  will 
make  red  or  pink  more  or  less  deep,  according 
to  the  quality.  A delicate  tinge  of  this  is  very 
pretty  lor  inside  walls.  Fine  pulverized  com- 
mon clay,  well  mixed  with  this  Spanish  brown 
before  it  is  stirred  into  the  mixture,  makes  a li- 
lach  color.  Lampblack  in  moderate  quantities 
makes  a slate  color,  very  suitable  for  the  outside 
ot  buildings.  Lampblack  and  Spanish  brown 
mixed  together  produce  a reddish  stone  color. 
Yellow  ochre  stirred  in  makes  a yellow  wash ; 
but  chrome  goes  turther,  and  makes  a color  ge- 
nerally esteemed  prettier.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  darkness  ot  the  shade  will  of  course  be  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter 
used.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a rule,  because 
tastes  are  very  different;  it  would  be  best  to  try 
experiments  on  a shingle,  and  let  it  dry.  I have 
been  told  that  green  must  not  be  mixed  with 
lime.  The  lime  destroys  the  color,  and  the  col- 
or has  an  effect  on  the  whitewash,  which  makes 
it  crack  and  peel. 

“ When  walls  have  been  badly  smoked,  and 
you  wish  to  have  them  a clean  white,  it  is  well 
to  squeeze  indigo  plentifully  through  a bag  into 
the  water  you  use,  before  it  is  stirred  in  the 
whole  mixture. 

“If  a larger  quantity  than  five  gallons  is 
wanted,  the  same  proportions  should  be  ob- 
served.” 

This,  says  the  Editor  of  the  Planter,  is  the 
third  or  fourth  time  that,  by  particular  request, 
we  have  published  the  above  recipe,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  an  excellent  one.  But  after 
all,  we  believe  that  white  lead,  especially  at  the 
low  price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  best  and  most  economical  pigment 
that  can  be  used.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  expe- 
rience ot  our  Northern  friends,  who  are  prover- 
bial for  their  economy  and  management.  They 
paint  every  thing,  except  the  ladies’  cheeks,  and 
that  nature  does  for  them  in  a manner  to  surpass 
even  the  purity  of  their  beautiful  cottages. 

We  intend  to  turnish  directions  for  the  mix- 
ing and  laying  on  of  white  paint,  so  that  every 
farmer  may  become  his  own  painter.  It  is  an 
operation  much  more  simple  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

SMALL  FARMS. 

Mr.  Editor — The  great  error  committed  by 
Every  large  majority  of  farmers  is  to  cultivate 
too  much  land.  The  conduct  pursued  by  a 
young  farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country  forcibly 
impressed  this  truth  on  my  mind.  He  com- 
menced farming  on  a tract  ot  ordinary  land,  and 
influenced  by  the  example  of  those  around  him, 
planted  seventy  thousandtobacco  hills  on  slight- 
ly manured  land  ; two  hundred  thousand  corn 
hills  on  broom-straw  and  Ken-nest  grass  land  ; 
he  sowed  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  suc- 
ceeding his  corn  crop;  and  in  return  for  diligent 
cultivation  and  a continual  hard  press  during 
the  working  season,  he  gathered  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds  ol  tobacco,  five  hundred  bush- 
els corn,  and  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  ot 
wheat.  This  system  was  pursued  by  him  for 
several  years,  with  about  the  result  above  stat- 
ed. Now,  sir,  how  many  farmers  in  Eastern 
Virginia  are  there  who  pursue  the  same  course 
with  similar  results  7 Perhaps  four-fifths,  or 
may  I not  say  nine-tenths  7 That  is  at  least  the 
proportion  within  my  observation. 

I will  pursue  the  history  of  my  farmer  for 
their  especial  benefit.  I have  said  he  had  a 
tract  ot  ordinary,  1 might  have  said  poor  land  ; 
he  had  something  else  worth  a little  more  than 
his  land;  he  had  a strong  mind  stored  with  a 
good  stock  ot  practical  sense.  He  concluded 
there  must  be  a better  way  ofgetting  along  than 
the  one  he  was  pursuing,  and  that  he  would  try 


by  doing  less  work,  to  make  more  money ; a 
notion  which  I dare  say  the  most  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  adopt.  He  cut  off  nearly  two-thirds  of 
his  crop,  thirty  thousand  tobacco  hills;  next,  he 
made  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  corn  hills. 
He  concentrated  all  the  fertilizing  means  which 
he  had  expended  before  upon  the  larger  surface, 
upon  the  more  limited  one,  and  at  the  close  ot 
the  year,  he  gathered  a little  more  crop  than  he 
had  ever  made  before.  Now  this  was  encour- 
aging, was  it  not  7 As  he  had  expended  a 'it- 
tle  more  than  one-third  of  the  labor,  he  had  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  his  time,  to  devote  to  some  oth- 
er, and  he  hoped  more  profitable  employment; 
that  time  he  employed  in  gathering  materials  to 
make  manure.  Adhering  strictly  to  a small 
crop  well  manured  and  diligently  cultivated,  he 
has  now  the  pleasure  of  gathering  at  the  close  of 
each  year  about  double  as  much  as  he  did  in  the 
beginning,  besides  having  in  tobacco  an  article 
woith  as  much  again  per  hundred  as  formerly. 
He  cultivates  no  land  which  will  not  well  re- 
munerate lor  the  labor  expended;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  meansof  manuring,  he  uses 
gypsum  freely  on  his  growing  crop,  and  thought 
a year  or  two  ago,  when  tobacco  was  higher 
than  it  is  at  present,  that  every  barrel  of  gypsum 
applied  to  his  growing  tobacco,  benefitted  him 
fifty  dollars. 

1 am  here  reminded  of  the  remedy  for  flies  in 
the  tobacco  plant  bed.  Is  it  generally  known 
that  one  gallon  of  gypsum  mixed  with  one  gal- 
lon of  corn  meal,  is  sufficient  to  sprinkle  over  a 
plant  bed  of  two  hundred  square  yards,  and  if 
repeated  as  often  as  it  disappears,  answers  the 
twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the  ravages  ofthe 
fly,  and  is  the  best  manure  for  jilants  known  7 

I will  conclude  this  communication,  as  it  is 
already  too  long,  by  stating  what  would  scarce- 
ly be  credited,  that  the  example  of  the  farmer, 
above  alluded  to,  is  lost  upon  his  neighbors. — 
Men  are  so  wedded  to  old  habits,  that  they  pur- 
sue the  old  plan,  of  large  fields,  hard  work,  and 
small  profits.  The  occupation  of  cultivating 
the  soil  is  certainly  a delightful  one,  but  to  look 
upon  gullied  hillsides,  perpendicular  plowing, 
and,  as  a necessary  result,  corn-stalks  a little 
larger  than  broom-straws,  is  enough  to  cool 
down  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  give  it  over  to 
the  management  of  the  ignorant  “ drawers  ot 
water  and  he  vers  of  wood.” 

Berkshire  Hogs.—\Ao  not  know  an  individu- 
al who  has  mixed  the  Berkshire  in  his  stock,  or 
attempted  to  raise  them  exclusively,  whose 
stock  has  not  materially  deteriorated.  1 know 
several  who  use>l  to  raise  an  abundance  of  pork 
and  a surplus  for  sale,  wffio  now  are  dependant 
on  Kentucky  for  their  supply.  I have  never 
had  one  ; my  objection  to  both  Berkshire  and 
Nobone  is  one  that  would  be  laughed  at  by  the 
Yankee  ; legs  too  short,  and  body  too  large  : 
they  require  loo  much  food,  and  have  too  little 
ability  to  get  it.  Give  me  something  of  the  S. 
Caro.ina  Sand  Hill  hog,  a hearing  ear,  (at  least 
in  acorn  time,)  a light  body,  and  long  legs,  then 
a good  range,  and  I will  ensure  meat  enough. 

X.  R.  S. 

Nottoway,  Ayr  it  25,  1844. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

CATTLE  DISTEMPER. 

Mr.  Editor — During  the  past  year,  there 
prevailed  extensively  in  some  portions  of  the 
upper  country  a disease  among  cattle  no  less  fa- 
tal than  common;  during  the  prevalence  ot 
which,  some  of  the  finest  cows  and  oxen  to  be 
found  perhaps  in  the  State,  lost  their  lives.  It 
commences  generally  very  suddenly,  without 
any  signs  of  previous  debility  or  disease,  and 
runs  its  course  in  most  cases  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  It  seems  to  affect  the 
head  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  system, 
producing  great  stupor  and  debility,  perfect  loss 
of  appetite,  and  invariably  lockjaw.  The  poor 
creature  thus  situated,  continues  to  pine  away, 
being  unable  to  receive  food  into  its  stomach 
until  it  finally  perishes  for  the  want  ol  nourish- 
ment. Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  which 
you  can  imagine  an  animal  to  be  placed  more 


calculated  to  excite  our  sympathies  than  the  one 
under  consideration.  The  disease  w'as  treated 
in  various  ways  and  by  numerous  remedies, 
when  it  first  made  its  appearance,  and  all  alike 
were  equally  inefficient,  until  finally  the  treat- 
ment we  propose  to  offer  in  as  lew  words  as 
possible,  was  adopted.  So  soon  as  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance,  and  before  lock-jaw  has 
taken  place,  a large  dose  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
mixed  with  a table-spoon  full  of  castor  oil  should 
be  immediately  administered  in  as  much  gruel 
as  the  animal  can  be  made  to  swallow.  The 
turpentine  should  amount  to  two  or  three  table- 
spoon fulls.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, a large  orifice  should  be  made  in  the 
large  vein  ol  the  neck,  and  two  or  three  quarts 
of  blood  should  be  drawn  ; immediately  after 
which,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  should  be  rubbed 
on  the  neck  and  head.  By  following  out  this 
plan  of  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
attenlion  to  the  stall  in  which  the  animal  is 
kept,  the  lives  of  many  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost,  will  be  preserved. 

Yours,  &c,,  L.  B.  A. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  12, 1844. 


From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

GREEN  AND  DRY  WOOD. 

A cord  of  wood  whilst  green,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 1.443  pounds  ol  water,  or  one  hogshead  and 
two  barrels.  Let  every  farmer  who  hauls  wood 
to  market,  remember  that  when  he  transports  it 
green,  he  is  carrying  that  weight  and  quantity 
of  water  on  this  load,  which,  if  he  had  suffered 
Ijjs  wood  to  remain  after  it  was  cut  till  it  was 
suitably  seasoned,  he  might  save  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  oxen  or  horses,  or  pile  upon  the  top  of 
it  three-fourths  of  a cord  of  seasoned  pine,  and 
yet  have  no  heavier  load  than  the  green  cord 
alone  weighed. 


From  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet. 

THINGS  THAT  I HAVE  SEEN. 

I have  seen  a farmer  build  a house  so  large 
and  fine  that  the  Sheriff  turned  him  out  of  doors. 

1 have  seen  a 3’oung  man  sell  a good  farm, 
turn  merchant,  break  and  die  in  an  insane  hos- 
pital. 

1 have  seen  a farmer  travel  about  so  much, 
that  there  was  nothing  at  home  worth  looking 
after. 

I have  seen  a rich  man’s  son  begin  where  his 
father  lelt  off— wealthy  ; and  end  where  his  lath- 
er begun — pennyless. 

1 have  seen  a worthy  farmers  son  idle  away 
years  ofthe  prime  of  life  in  dissipation,  and  end 
his  career  in  the  poor-house. 

I have  seen  the  disobedience  of  a son  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  ol  his  father  to  the  grave,” 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

CLOVER,  HERDS-GRASS,  AND  TIMOTHY. 

Mr.  Editor — I was  much  amused  and  grati- 
fied at  the  style  in  which  you  commerted  on  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of 
Henrico  at  their  last  meeting  in  October;  and 
as  clover  formed  the  subject  of  discussion,  I re- 
solved at  the  time  to  give  you  the  following 
hints  as  to  the  manner  of  curing  it.  Alter  cut- 
ting, let  it  lie  as  long  as  possible  without  burn- 
ing, and  then  put  it  up  in  the  following  manner : 
Cut  for  each  cock  three  sticks,  eight  orninefeet 
long;  stick  the  ends  in  the  ground,  about  two 
feet  apart,  and  lie  the  tops  logether  with  a rope 
of  hay;  then  get  a cedar  log,  and  thrusting  one 
end  in  between  the  foot  of  two  of  the  upright 
sticks,  let  it  remain  in  the  base  of  the  tripod; 
leave  a limb  upon  the  other  end  by  which  you. 
may  draw  the  log  out  when  required  ; stack  the 
clover,  or  other  hay,  against  the  sticks  and  over 
the  log;  then  draw  out  the  log;  an  opening  will 
be  left  that  will  furnish  free  circulation  for  the 
air,  and  the  clover  will  be  very  rapidly  and  per- 
fectly cured.  I have  put  up  hay  in  this  way 
whilst  it  was  raining,  and  found  it  most  excel- 
lently cured. 

On  the  subj ect  of  herds-grass,  permit  me  to  ad 
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one  word  to  what  has  been  already  written. 
Very  poor  and  very  dry  land  will  bring  ir,  if 
managed  properly.  It  should  be  sown  with 
oats  or  at  the  time  of  laying  by  your  corn ; turn 
in  the  product  next  year,  and  follow  the  plow 
with  a roller;  then  harrow  lightly,  and  sow  timo- 
thy and  roll  again  • then  add  a little  top-dressing 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  you  will 
cut  a good  crop  of  grass.  Our  grasses  do  not 
penetrate  deep  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
soil  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
and  they,  therefore,  sufer  much  from  the 
drought ; but  when  the  surface  is  inverted  and 
the  sod  is  kept  unbroken,  the  grass  puts  up  back- 
wards, and  the  growth,  even  without  manure, 
would  astonish  any  one  wdio  saw  it.  If  you  are 
sceptical,  just  come  out  about  the  10th  of  June, 
and  you  will  then  see  lor  yourself.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  the  time  the  grass  is  plow- 
ed under  ; this  should  be  done,  if  the  grass  is  to 
be  cut,  immediately  after  the  scythe;  otherwise, 
when  the  heads  are  dry,  and  when  the  stalks  are 
green,  but  ripe. 

Timothy  is  a different  thing  from  herds-grass; 
it  is  a complete  bulb  or  root,  of  the  shape  of  a 
wild  onion.  When  it  is  cut,  this  strong  root,  if 
left  to  itself,  sprouts  promptly  and  sends  out  two 
or  three  shoots.  If,  in  this  sprouted,  green  and 
growing  state,  it  is  turned  under  so  deep  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  it 
must  rot,  of  course:  but  if  it  is  turned  under  on- 
ly two  or  three  inches  deep,  it  comes  through, 
and  is  greatly  strengthened.  I am  now  certain, 
that  any  land  that  will  bring  broomstraw,  will 
bring  good  grass.  ^ 

The  farm  1 live  on  had  not  one  thousand 
spires  of  good  grass  on  it  four  years  ago,  and 
now,  although  no  manure  was  ever  put  on  a 
blade  of  grass,  I cured  40,000  lbs.  last  year,  not- 
withstanding I lost  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
weight  for  want  of  hands  to  save  it.  This  year 
1 hope  to  reach  60,000  lbs.  If  the  Farm  Com- 
mittee of  the  Agricultural  Society  will  call  on 
me  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  will 
award  a premium  for  “the  most  made  from  the 
least  spent,”  I shall  be  happy  to  see  them. 

In  my  next,  I will  furnish  you  with  a plan  to 
enable  poor  farmers  to  make  poor  lands  rich, 
which  has  forced  itself  on  my  attention,  as  it  af- 
fords more,  m my  opinion,  for  the  amount  ex- 
pended than  any  other  plan  I have  seen  recom- 
mended. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  D.  Lowndes. 

Brookland,  Aprils  1844. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  COW-PEA.  PEACH,  &c. 

The  Cow-Pea  as  a Feriilizer,  its  Culture  and 
value  for  Fodder. — I am  convinced,  from  the 
limited  experiments  I have  as  yet  had  it  in  my 
power  to  make,  that  the  cow-pea  is  one  of  the 
very  best,  and  certainly  the  cheapest  fertilizer 
that  we  can  employ  in  the  South.  By  some  it  is 
looked  upon  as  an  exhausting  crop,  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  ihat  it  should  be  so.  Land  that 
is  tolerably  poor  is  of  preterence  selected,  as 
there  the  pea  goes  less  to  vine,  and  pods  more 
abundantly;  and  just  before  frost,  the  entire 
plant,  root  and  all,  is  pulled  up  and  cured  for 
fodder!  I was  forced  to  do  this  once,  but  will 
not  try  it  again.  Even  then,  however,  the  land 
was  somewhat  improved,  as  the  leaves  had  all 
dropped  before  I felt  forced  to  skin  so  deeply,  by 
the  "prospect  of  being  short  of  fodder,  and  the 
ground  was  so  effectually  shaded  all  summer. 

I will  now  suggest  some  experiments,  which, 
if  I live  another  year  or  two,  1 shall  try.  I am 
unfortunately  situated  like  too  many  of  my 
brother  planters,  and  have  little  leisure  for  any- 
thing but  cotton-making.  Where  a planter  aims 
at  producing,  to  as  great  a certainty  as  possible, 
as  much  cotton  as  his  hands  can  pick,  up  to 
Christmas  day,  he  has  no  time  for  other  occupa- 
tion. If  we  could  be  satisfied  with  as  much  as 
could  be  saved  before  the  1st  December,  some- 
thing could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
The  making  of  sufficient  manure  lor  a large 
plantation,  and  hauling  it  out  when  made,  seem 
]:ieavy  tasks,  and  they  are  so.  Yet  it  would  cer- 


tainly be  just  as  easy  to  ,jnake  and  apply  three 
times  as  much  manure  on  a plantation  working 
thirty  hands,  with  of  course  teams  in  propor- 
tion, as  on  one  often  hands.  The  waste  of  val- 
uable manure  on  plantations  is  very  great,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  much  improvement 
is  effected. 

I propose  to  select  ten  acres  of  poor  land, 
which  I will  have  well  plowed,  and  as  early  as 
1st  to  15th  March  planted  in  cow-peas  suffi- 
ciently close  to  give  a good  and  early  covering 
to  the  ground.  Peas  planted  early  produce 
more  vine  and  fewer  seed  than  when  planted 
late.  So  soon  as  they  begin  to  blossom  freely, 
I shall  have  them  turned  completely  under,  and 
another  crop  of  peas  immediately  planted.  The 
second  crop  I intend  shall  stand  to  ripen,  when  I 
will  turn  hogs  upon  them,  but  no  cattle,  so  that 
the  leaves  and  vines  will  be  almost  all  returned 
to  the  soil.  One  half  of  the  lot  I will  haveturn- 
ed  over  deeply  in  the  fall,  the  other  half  in  the 
spring,  planting  one  half  of  each  five  acres  in 
cotton,  and  the  other  half  in  corn.  It  was  my 
intention  to  experiment  in  this  vmy  this  season, 
but  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  any 
extent.  That  such  a course  will  do  more  for 
our  land  here  than  the  turning  under  of  a crop 
of  clover  will  in  the  north,  is  obvious.  The 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  ground,  oth- 
er things  being  equal,  is  vastly  greater — I should 
say  some  three  fold  ; the  roots  are  few,  one  long 
tap-root  only,  with  a few  slight  fibres  ; the  vines 
and  leaves  large  and  extremely  succulent,  com- 
pletely .shading  and  protecting  the  soil  from  the 
sun ; and  the  plant  is  of  but  a very  few  weeks 
growth.  The  cow-pea  requires  little  or  no  cul- 
ture, which  is  in  favor  of  its  value  for  this  pur- 
pose— a bull-tongue  plow  run  along  each  side  of 
the  row  will  suffice,  though  even  this  may  be 
dispensed  with.  I would  not  wish  to  have  it 
thought  that  I am  advancing  what  I suppose  to 
be  a new  idea,  in  advocating  the  value  of  this 
plant  lor  this  purpose.  It  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings,  but  has  been  but  little 
tried.  My  object  is  to  induce  a few  such  trials 
as  that  I have  proposed.  If  our  agricultural  so- 
cieties would  give  prizes  lor  the  best  conducted 
and  most  successful  experiments  of  the  kind, 
they  would  do  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the 
course  they  at  present  pursue. 

As  a fodder-making  crop,  the  cow-pea  is  in- 
valuable. It  is,  like  clover,  difficult  to  save, 
but  when  saved,  of  greater  value.  This  I have 
tested.  1 had  a plan  for  gathering  and  saving 
pea-fodder,  suggested  to  me  the  other  day,  that 
is  well  suited  to  the  cotton  plantation,  and  which 
I shall  practice  when  the  vines  are  sufficiently 
matured,  andplentifully  covered  with  their  long, 
well-filled  pods;  namely,  run  a heavy,  iron- 
toothed, two-horse  harrow  over  them,  and  as  the 
harrow  becomes  loaded  with  vines,  lift  it  up  and 
pass  on.  By  this  means,  the  vines  are  rapidly 
gathered  into  piles,  with  a Itttle  dirt  perhaps 
among  them,  which  will  shake  out  in  curing. 
They  are  then  put  up  in  rail  pens  in  the  usual 
way.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  when  you  see 
such  a mode  recommended  for  harvesting  a 
crop,  that  to  cradle  the  cow-pea  is  impossible  ; 
to  cut  them  with  scythe  or  sickfe,  a slow,  trou- 
blesome business ; and  that  the  most  convenient 
and  common  practice  is  to  pull  them  up,  root 
and  all,  by  hand.  Tbeii  growth  resembles  that 
of  none  of  your  northern  peas,  but  is  rather  that 
of  a gigantic  clover,  with  vines  of  any  length 
under  sav  8 to  15  feet.  The  pods  are  very  nu- 
merous, generally  in  pairs,  and  contain  each 
some  15  to  25  peas,  v/hich  afford  most  excellent 
and  nut-’ilious  food  for  man  and  beast.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  and  experienced  planters  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Jeferson,  killed  upward 
of  700  head  of  hogs  for  the  supply  of  his  own 
family,  (and  had  not  enough  then,)  which  were 
fattened  entirely  in  the  pea-fields. 

Peach  and  Fig  Orchard. — 1 have  just  com- 
pleted the  planting  of  a small  peach  and  fig  or- 
chard here,  embracing  350  trees  of  the  former, 
and  50  of  the  latter ; and  three  hands,  besides 
what  assistance  1 gave  myself,  have  been  busily 
occupied  three  days  in  doing  it;  two  more  fol- 
lowing up  and  giving  each  tree  a couple  of  buck- 


ets of  water.  I would  certainly  prefer  that  they 
had  been  planted  last  fall,  but  if  rained  so  inces- 
santly, that  it  was  impracticable.  The  peach- 
trees  are  one  year’s  growth  from  the  kernel,  and 
will  be  budded  where  they  stand  this  summer. 
I would  rather  have  had  the  kernel  dropped 
where  the  trees  now  stand;  but  that,  too,  was 
impracticable.  I shall  cultivate  the  ground  this 
season  in  Irish  potatoes  and  early  corn,  both 
followed  by  peas  and  sweet  potatoes  ; some  of 
it  will  be  in  pindars,  and  some  poor  .spots  in 
peas,  to  be  turned  under  green,  followed  by  peas 
again,  turned  under.  Each  tree  shall  receive, 
during  the  summer,  a good  barrowful  of  pure 
marl,  placed  immediately  around  it. 

The  Yellows. — From  what  I see  in  various 
papers,  the  disease  called  yellows  is  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  peach-trees  all  around  you. 
Opinions  as  to  its  nature  and  origin  .seem”  va- 
rious enough,  but  I see  no  plausible  method  of 
cure  or  prevention.  From  what  I have  seen  of 
it,  I have  no  doubt  ofitsbeingadisea.se  sui gen- 
eris, and  if  occasinned  by  an  insect,  certainly* not 
by  the  Mgeria  Exitiosu.  So  far  as  I can  learn, 
the  yellows  is  altogether  or  nearly  unknown 
here,  while  the  segeria  is  sufficiently  trouble- 
some. The  peach-tree  dies,  with  us,  only  of 
old  age  and  neglect.  Such  extravagant  crops  I 
have  never  seen  anywhere— so  heavy  that  the 
trees  are  seriously  injured  thereby.  This  is  the 
worst  kind  of  neglect.  The  fruit,  when  so  very 
numerous,  should  be  thinned  out  when  as  large 
as  pigeon’s  eggs,  both  to  improve  rhe  quality 
and  to  favor  the  tree.  You  will  find  a short  ar- 
tide  on  “ the  causes  of  decay  in  peach-trees, 
and  their  prevention,”  in  a little  almanac  I pre- 
pared in  1842,  which  contains  the  results  of  my 
experience  and  observation  on  this  subject.* 

Some  one  suggested  at  a recent  meeting  of 
your  excellent  New  York  Farmer’s  Club,  that 
young  trees  produced  from  Mexican  peach- 
stones,  were  free  from  yellows.  I have  no  doubt 
that  those  from  this  part  of  the  country  would 
be  equally  so  ; and  if  it  would  be  any  object  to 
some  of  your  friends,  sufferers  from  this  disease, 
(and  subscribers  to  at  least  two  agricultural  pa- 
pers— you  know  my  rule  !)  to  try  whether  or  no, 
I should  take  pleasure  in  saving  some  pits  for 
them  this  summer,  as  we  have  so  far  this  sea- 
son, the  prospect  of  a full  crop  of  every  kind  of 
fruit,  which,  however,  might  be  blasted  by  a late 
frost  Peach,  plum,  pear,  and  fig-trees,  are  all 
in  full  bloom,  and  have  been  for  two  wmeks  past. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  our  peach-trees  repudiate 
the  debtihey  owe  the  careful  cultivator  ; so  that 
even  your  fastidious  New  Yorkers  need  not  mis- 
trust them,  though  they  do  come  from  Mississ- 
ippi I 

Migration  of  Birds. — They  must  have  had  a 
moderate,  open  winter  north,  and  northwest  of 
us,  to  what  thev  had  during  that  of ’42  and  ’43, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  movements  or  migra- 
tion of  the  birds,  a subject  which  is  deserving 
of  more  notice  from  farmers,  and  of  record  in 
farming  papers,  than  it  receives.  During  tfie 
winter  preceding  this,  the  open  commons,  pas- 
tures, and  cotton-fields,  were  frequented,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  by  large  flocks  of  a plover,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  is  the  golden-plover,  {cha- 
radrius  pluvialis  of  Wilson,)  though  differing 
slightly  in  its  markings  and  size.  I’hey  afford 
capital  eating,  as  I proved  to  the  extent  of  sun- 
dry dozens.  The  same  birds  are  to  be  found  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  during 
an  open  winter  or  early  spring,  and  I presume 
w^ere  driven  thus  far  South  by  the  severity  of 
that  season  theie.  The  robin  ( T.  Migraiorius') 
and  the  cedar-bird  (^Ampelis  Americana')  w'-ere  al- 
so unusally  numerous.  This  past  winter,  neith- 
er robins  nor  plovers  have  been  seen,  and  but 
very  few  cedar-birds.  Th  i sand-hill  crane  is 
also  but  poorly  represented  this  season. 

Tho.vjas  Afflece:. 

Ingleside,  Adams  Co.,  Miss.,  Alarch  5,  1844. 

’Note. — From  the  date  of  this  letter,  our  readers  will 
see,  that  Mr.  Affleck,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  have 
yet  seen  the  able  article  on  the  Peach-Tree,  by  S.  S., 
which  appeared  in  our  February  and  March  numbers 
for  this  volume.  In  that,  the  yellows  is  attributed  tc 
the  aphides  or  plant-lice. — Ep. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  12,  1844. 


|::;|=The  absence  of  the  editor  for  some  days, 
and  other  pressing  engagements,  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  usual  editorial  comments,  no- 
tices, &c. 

Great  Crops. — Gov.  Hill  states,  in  the 
Monthly  Visitor,  that  there  were  raised  last 
year,  on  an  island  in  Winnipisseogee  lake,  66j 
bushels  of  fine  spring  wheat  to  the  acre — the 
same  land  having  given,  the  year  before,  137 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The  farmers  of  that 
region,  ve  should  suppose,  can  have  no  great 
desire  to  emigrate  West. 

Worms  on  Cabbage. — These  pests  of  the 
garden  may  be  destroyed  by  taking  off  one  of 
the  large  lower  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  about 
sundown,  and  laying  it  on  the  top  of  the  plant, 
“ backside  dowm.”  Take  it  off  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the 
worms  of  that  cabbage  will  be  on  it,  and  maybe 
destroyed  at  pleasure.  So  saj's  W.  Chandler, 
in  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist. 

Hi^Immediately  alter  a cold  night,  or  when 
frost  is  discovered  on  plants,  have  them  wmll  wa- 
tered with  spring  or  pump  water.  The  water- 
ing must  be  done  before  sunrise,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  suffer  or  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Harvest  Drink. — To  10  gallons  of  water 
add  half  a gallon  of  molassess,  a quart  of  vine- 
gar, and  4oz.  of  ginger.  Let  the  water  be  fresh 
from  the  spring  or  w^ell,  stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  you  wdll  have  a most  refreshing 
barvmst  beverage. 

SALTING  HORSES. 

A curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  Parker’s  Trea- 
tise on  Salt : 

“A  person  who  kept  sixteen  farming  horses, 
made  the  following  experiment  with  seven  of 
them  which  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  salt 
with  their  food:  lumps  of  rock  salt  were  laid  in 
their  mangeis,  and  these  lumps,  previously 
weighed,  were  examined  weekly  to  ascertain 
what  quantity  had  been  consumed,  and  it  was 
repeatedly  found  that,  whenever  these  horses 
were  fed  on  haj’’  and  corn,  they  consumed  only 
about  two  and  a hall  or  three  ounces  per  day, 
but  that  when  they  were  fed  with  new  hay,  they 
took  six  ounces  per  day.” 

This  should  convince  us  of  the  expedience  of 
permitting  our  cattle  the  free  use  of  salt  at  all 
times;  and  it  cannot  be  given  in  so  convenient 
a form  as  rock  salt,  it  being  much  more  palata- 
ble than  the  other  in  a refined  state,  and  by  far 
cheaper.  A good  lump  should  always  be  kept 
in  a box,  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  without  fear 
that  it  will  ever  be  taken  in  excess. 

Sil’Take  the  agricultural  paper  fiiblished,  in 
oM/r  own  State.  A good  pig  will  pay  for  it. 


I AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

I Monroe,  Ga.,  June  4th,  1844, 

j At  a meeting  of  a portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Walton  count}',  this  day  heldin  the  court  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, John  Scott  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
G.  T.  Symmes  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

After  a short  explanation  of  the  organization 
of  such  Societ}',  by  Wiliams  Rutherford,  Jr., 
and  Col.  C.  D.  Davis,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pi,uther- 
ford,  the  constitution  of  the  Hancock  Club  was 
read,  and  unanimously  adopted.  After  which 
the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  ofi&cers  ol 
said  Club,  viz: 

Williams  Rutherford,  Jr.,  President. 
John  Scott,  1st  Vice  “ 

Thos.  W.  Craven,  24  Vice  “ 

John  P.  Snow,  3d  “ “ 

G.  T.  Symmes,  Ptecording  Sec’y. 

Jas.  Jackson,  Correspond’g  ‘‘ 

G.  W.  H.  Murrell,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  proceedings  were  requested  to 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Cultivat- 
or for  publication. 

JOHN  SCOTT,  Chairman. 

G.  T.  Symmes,  R.ecording  Sec’y. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Messrs,  Editors: — As  a reader  of  your  pa- 
per, suffer  me  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you, 
or  some  of  your  well-informed  correspondents: 

1st.  What  preparation  of  the  soil  is  necessa- 
ry, the  time  when,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre,  of  orchard  grass  and  clover 
respectively'?  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I believe 
it  is  usqal,  or  at  least  frequent,  to  sow  with  oats 
cr  other  small  grain.  'Phis,  1 suppose,  is  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun.  If  this  is  done,  are  the 
clover  and  oats  to  be  sown  together  2 I think  it 
has  been  recommended  to  blend  several,  or  at 
least  two  kinds  of  seeds  together — which  are  pre- 
ferable I 

2d.  In  regard  to  grass  for  yards,  lawns,  &c. 
which  is  most  preferable  where  it  is  not  to  be 
cropped,  and  when  to  be  sown'?  Should  the 
seeds  be  ploughed  in,  or  the  ground  previously 
broken  up,  and  then  harrowed  in  7 Would  it 
be  best  to  manure  upon  a soil  a little  rolling, 
rather  poor  and  somewhat  stony  1 (I  mean  for 
the  yard.) 

3d.  I have  seen  charcoal  recommended  as  a 
manure  tor  wheat,  and  I believe  it  is  generally 
advised  to  apply  manure  for  this  grain  to  the 
previous  crop.  Can  this  be  donein  this  instance, 
or  may  it  not  be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing  7 
In  my  section  of  country,  it  is  usually  (if  not 
universally)  the  practice  to  sow  w'heat  on 
ground  which  has  just  grown  a crop  of  com_ 
How  and  when  shall  the  ground,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  manured  7 

4th.  Nearly  all  the  northern  agricultural  pa- 
pers speak  of  and  recommend  plaster,  (gypsum 
I suppose)  for  various  applications.  What  is 
this  substance  7 Where  does  it  exist ; and,  in 
ps  absence,  what  shall  supply  its  place  7 It 
would  seem  to  be  a very  common  article  at  the 
north,  but  I am  not  aware  of  its  existence  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Does  not  lime  consti- 
tute its  basis  7 


My  communication  will  not  add  to  the  infor- 
mation  of  yourselves,  Messrs.  Editors,  nor  of 
your  readers ; yet,  an  answer  to  the  several  ques- 
tions proposed,  may  relieve  some  other  agricul- 
tural novice  beside  myself,  and  hence  oblige  him 
as  well  as  yours,  trulv,  M.  H.  S. 

Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,  May^lth. 

We  hope  some  ofour  correspondents  who 
have  made  the  necessary  experiments  in  these 
matters,  will  respond  to  the  enquiries  of  M.  H. 
S. — Ed.  Cult. 

From  the  Southern  Planter, 
EMIGR.ATION. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a lette^ 
from  Dr.  Philips,  Editor  of  the  South-Western 
Farmer,  Mississippi,  to  his  brother  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  this  estimate 
of  the  disadvantages  of  emigration,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
emigrants  to  other  States : the  most  of  whom, 
have  sought,  in  a change  of  habitation,  a relief 
from  difficulties,  which  they  were  too  loath  to 
ascribe  to  the  effects  of  an  ill-regulated  life: 

“ Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Re- 
maining at  Home. — Let  any  man  ‘cypher’ up 
the  cost  of  moving— the  cost  of  land — the  cost 
of  building — the  cost  of  clearing — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  deprivations  in  a country  where  farms 
are  to  open — the  loss  of  dear  associates — our 
school-mates — and  the  time  required  to  prepare 
for  making  money,  and  I venture  on  it,  no  sane 
man  will  move.  1 want  to  see  many  from  those 
old  countries  here  : not  that,  indian-like,  I wish 
them  to  suffer  because  I have,  but  that  1 want  a 
thicker-settled  country,  and  more  demand  for 
land.  Yet  with  all  this,  1 would  recommend 
them  to  improve  at  home  where  they  now  are  ; 
husband  their  resources  ; study  the  economy  of 
manures,  improved  agricultural  implements, 
stock,  seeds,  the  best  rotation,  and  management 
of  crops. 

“Would  that  man  merit  aught  but  oppro- 
brium, V ho  would  urge  his  fellows  to  sever  eve- 
ry tender  tie  that  binds  him  to  ^ Home,  sweet 
home;’  to  even  the  ‘old  oaken  bucket;’  to  tfie 
soil;  to  his  associates  and  relatives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  richer  land,  which,  when  clear- 
ed, and  cultivated  as  is  now  done,  wdll  cause  the 
young  flock  to  wander  again — and  in  reality, 
only  serve  to  support  one  generation  7 1 say 
nay,  and  therefore  urge  it  on  our  brother  farmer 
C.  McD.,  as  on  all  others  in  that  good  old  State, 
to  make  it  a part  of  their  regular  business  to 
save,  gather  and  make  manure;  they  will  find- 
that  three  years  of  labor,  with  the  cost  and  loss 
of  moving,  will  give  them  such  lands,  that  they 
will  cling  to  the  ‘ old  South  State,’  even  if  they 
live  in  the  ‘Pedee  country — God  bless  you.’  ” 

|:|=The  humble  man  is  like  a good  tree — the 
fuller  of  fruit  the  branches  are,  the  lower  they 
bend.  

JI^Farmers,  look  well  to  your  crops — let  not 
the  grass  and  weeds  flourish,  while  your  corn 
crops  are  diminishing. 

O U are  the  vowels  which  create  more 
disagreeable  sensations  in  the  minds  of  honest 
men,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  put  togeth-? 
er. 

|:;^An  honest  farmer  might  as  well  e.xpect 
to  draw  blood  from  a turnep,  as  to  seek  happi- 
ness at  home  or  elsewhere,  w'hile  in  debt  tq  a 
large  amount. 
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From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

IMPROVE.MENT  OF  FARM  STOCK. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  improveaient  of  farm 
stock  can  hardly  be  too  Ireqaemly  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  agriculturist,  and  ofail  who 
feel  any  interest  in  ihe  prosperity  of  the  country. 
No  individual  of  any  observation,  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  critically  examining  the 
quality  and  character  ot  the  stock  reared  by  a 
vast  majority  of  farmers,  can  fail  to  be  forcibly 
impressed  with  its  importance  to  ihe  nation,  as 
a permanent,  certain,  and  reliable  means  of 
largely  increasing  the  aggregate  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  believed  that  this  subject  may  appropri- 
ately engage  the  attention  of  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  statesman  and  the  patriot,  as 
■well  as  the  farmer,  when  it  is  considered  that 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  and  the  main  source 
ofnational  wealth,  as  it  puts  in  motion,  and  im- 
parts life  and  energy  to  all  other  branches  ofna- 
tional industry.  Let  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country  tail  for  a single  year,  and  what  ef- 
fect would  it  produce  on  all  other  interests  1 
The  ships  of  the  merchant  would  be  found  moor- 
ed and  decaying  at  his  wharf ; the  manufacto- 
ries would  cease  to  operate  ; our  noble  canals 
would  then  indeed  become  a ^^soldary  wilderness  " 
and  every  branch  ot  industry  would  becomepara- 
lyzed. 

If,  then,  such  vast  interests  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  a well-regulated,  intelligent  and 
prosperous  husbandry,  it  may  well  be  inquired 
whether  improvement  in  farm  stock,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  farmer’s  wealth, 
is  not  important,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try I More  particularly  is  it  so  to  the  farmer, 
and  improvement  must  principally  depend  on 
his  well-directed  and  persevering  exertions. 
Each  farmer  should  put  the  question  directly  to 
himself — “ Have  I in  my  possession  neat  cattle 
which  possess  the  greatest  combination  of  ex- 
cellence, which  are  the  most  profitable  for  the 
dairy,  which  will  mature  early,  and  when  no 
longer  wanted  for  dairy  purposes,  will  put  on 
flesh  with  the  least  expense  in  feeding  for  the 
butcher?  Have  I the  best  sheep  for  fleece  and 
carcass — the  best  breed  of  swine,  those  of  quick 
growth  and  approved  fattening  qualities  ?”  And 
if,  on  investigation,  he  becomes  satisfied  he  is 
deficient  in  one  or  all  of  this  description  of  ani. 
mals,  his  own  interest  should  at  once  stimulate 
him  to  spare  no  pains  to  procure  such,  no  mat- 
ter if  it  be  at  extra-exertion,  and  a reasonable 
additional  expense ; for  what  is  an  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  compared  with  the  accumu- 
lated profits  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  derive 
in  the  period  of  a few  years.  Besides,  there 
are  other  considerations  of  great  interest  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  well  known 
that  a great  proportion  of  the  labor  and  expense 
of  the  farmer  is  bestowed  upon  his  grain  and 
root  crops ; and  when  those  are  well  secured,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  interest  to  decide  how  they 
shall  be  disposed  ot  to  the  most  profit.  Perhaps 
a great  proportion  of  farmers  decide  on  feeding 
them  to  their  stock  to  fatten  them  for  their  own 
consumption  and  for  the  butcher.  If  .stock  can 
be  raised,  which  will  consume  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  less  food  than  the  ordinary  or  unimprov- 
ed stock  ot  the  country,  how  important  is  it  he 
should  rear  such  stock  1 

This  is  no  ordinary  subject ; and  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  just  reason  why  it  should  not  as 
deeply  interest  the  agriculturists  and  arouse 
them  to  action,  as  does  the  improvement  ot  our 
home  fabrics  interest  and  engage  the  attention, 
zeal  and  persevering  energies  of  the  manufac- 
turers. Why  do  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  inaustry  devote  so  much  time  and 
means  in  perfecting  labor-saving  machines  ? 
Why  so  much  solicitude  in  regard  to  a discrim- 
inating protective  tariff,  and  why  do  they  invoke 
the  aid  and  influence  of  the  agriculturist,  when- 
ever there  is  a proposition  to  modify  the  tarifi'in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  why  is  an  appeal  made 
to  sustain  this  interest  through  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills, and  in  the  columns  of  almost  every  news- 


paper in  the  country,  calling  upon  all  classes  to 
sustain  this  interest  ? It  is  simply  because  they 
have  the  discernment  to  see  that  their  interests 
are  involved  in  this  question,  and  that  their 
prosperity  is  in  jeopardy.  This  is  a right  spi- 
rit, when  so  restrained  and  directed  as  not  to  in- 
fringe upon  or  injure  other  equally  important 
interests.  Now,  until  something  like  the  same 
spirit  which  so  extensively  pervades  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  manulacturing,  is 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  practical  agricul- 
turists, improvement  ^ farm  stock  will  be  of 
slow  growuh,  and  no  permanent  beneficial  re- 
sults can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  agri- 
culturists of  England  understood  well  their  true 
interests  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and  they 
have  extensively  encouraged  the  breeding  of  su- 
perior stock,  and  for  the  last  fitly  years  or  more, 
have,  by  unwearied  attention  and  perseverance, 
brought  up  their  stock  to  a point  of  perfection 
which  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  which  has  largely  contributed  to  sw’ell  the 
wealth  of  that  nation.  This  improvement  has 
increased  their  commerce  ; their  stock  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  ot  other  countries,  and  ex- 
portations to  a considerable  extent  are  annually 
made,  and  at  high  prices.  The  writer  of  this 
article  recently  wrote  to  a distinguished  breeder 
of  England  to  be  inlormed  w'hat  he  would  charge 
for  one  of  his  best  Durham  heifers  to  be  shipped 
this  spring,  and  he  replied  that  his  price  for  one 
about  two  years  old,  would  be  two  hundred,  and 
for  another  one  about  three  years  old,  would  be 
three  hundred  guineas.  This  fact  is  stated 
merely  to  show  the  value  they  put  upon  improv- 
ed stock. 

There  have  been  imported  into  this  country  a 
variety  of  the  very  best  improved  breeds  of  ani- 
mals from  England,  at  considerable  risk  and  ex- 
pense, to  propagate  and  to  improve  our  native 
stock.  Thus  a foundation  has  been  laid,  which, 
ifduly  appreciated  by  those  most  deeply  interest- 
ed, very  favorable  results  may  justly  be  expect- 
ed. Who  has  attended  our  State  and  County 
Fairs  for  three  years  past,  and  has  not  had  his 
admiration  excited  by  the  fine  display  of  the  no- 
ble Durhams,  Herefords  and  Devon  cattle,  as 
well  as  the  fine  sheep  and  swine  which  have 
graced  their  exhibitions  and  done  so  much  hon- 
or to  their  owners.  This  stock  has  justly  eli- 
cited the  approval  of  the  several  vie  rting  com- 
mittees appointed  as  judges,  and  they  have  very 
properly  awarded  them  the  highest  premiums 
of  the  several  societies  ; and  it  is  exceedingly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  matter  should  rest  here.  If 
the  owners  of  those  improved  breeds  of  animals 
should  have  one  or  more  which  they  could  dis- 
pose of,  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  purchase 
them,  if  any  offer  is  made  for  them  it  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  freight  on  a sin- 
gle animal  across  the  Atlantic.  Is  this  a right 
spirit?  Will  such  apathy  and  disregard  of  in- 
terest, on  a subject  which  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  great  agricultural  interests,  pro- 
mote improvement,  or  will  it  not  produce  a de- 
cidedly contrary  effect,  and  discourage  those 
who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
who  are  willing  to  devote  some  time  and  their 
resources,  to  carry  forward  improvement  1 It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a better  spirit  will  soon  pre- 
vail, and  that  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
subject,  which,  from  its  importance,  it  is  justly 
entitled  to.  The  Fair  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Poughkeep- 
sie in  September.  T'he  location  selected  for  it 
is  a good  one,  and  affords  great  facilities  for 
transporting  stock.  The  premiums  offered  on . 
stock  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  own- 
ers of  good  stock  to  exhibit  it,  and  doubtless  there 
will  be  a display  of  fine  improved  animals 
which  will  far  surpass  that  of  any  other  exhibi- 
tion which  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country. 
The  concourse  of  people  which  will  there  as- 
semble, will  doubtless  be  very  great,  not  only 
from  this  but  from  other  States,  and  if  a right 
spirit  is  evinced  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
possess  good  stock,  a new  impulse  will  be  given 
to  this  branch  of  husbandry  which  may,  in  a 
few  years,  produce  great  improvement,  and  even- 
tually laise  the  quality  of  our  stock  to  a point  of 


perfection  equal  to  that  oi  England.  These 
thoughts  are  thrown  out  in  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject may  engage  the  attention  of  others  previous 
to  the  Fair  in  September.  C. 

Rensselcer  County,  April  25,  1844. 


Sheep  in  the  British  Isles. — These  ex' 
ceed  thirty  millions  in  number,  which  is  ten 
millions  more  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States  ; and  yet  how  small  their  territory  com- 
pared with  ours. 
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Cominuuicatious. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor — By  referring  to  the  last  number 
of  the  Columbia  (3.C.)  Carolinian,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  subject  of  overseers  is  under- 
going an  able  and  thorough  discussion.  No 
question  connected  with  Southern  Agriculture 
is  more  interesting  in  a pecuniary  view,  nor 
more  important  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
science  : and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
true,  that,  in  the  astonishing  progress  which  has 
been  made  of  recent  years,  in  the  analysis  and 
adaptation  of  manures,  in  the  mode  ofameliorat- 
ing  lands,  and  of  cultivating  the  staples,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  or  done,  in  relation  to 
the  practical  operator,  in  the  application  of  these 
changes. 

The  general  practice,  heretofore,  has  been  to 
select  an  overseer,  with  regard,  simply,  to  expe- 
rience of  planting,  and  to  sobriety:  and,  consid- 
ering the  frequent  and  often  long-continued  ab- 
sence of  the  employer,  the  entire  control  of  the 
business,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  intrust  to 
the  agent,  and  the  universal  custom  of  looking 
only  to  the  result  of  the  crop  as  the  sole  test  of 
good  management,  these  qualities,  superadded 
to  industry  and  energy,  would  perhaps  have  been 
e.iough.  Relying  fully  upon  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  overseer,  this  functionary  is 
permitted  to  direct  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
manuring  the  land,  the  period  and  manner  of 
planting,  the  extent  of  tasks,  with  the  inequalities 
in  them,  applicable  to  difierence  of  sex  and  age, 
of  health  and  strength  of  the  laborers,  and  the  vi- 
tal part  of  cultivating  the  crop.  Thus,  master 
of  his  own  actions,  and  responsible  really  to  no 
one,  he  rides  over  the  fields,  and  inspects  the 
work  and  the  s ock,  at  his  option  ; experiments 
with  implements  and  with  soils  at  pleasure,  and 
always  fruitlessly,  since  he  is  unaided  by  the 
knowledge  of  any  scientific  principle;  and, 
knowing  that  neither  his  situation  nor  his  repu- 
tation will  be  compromised  while  his  crop  can 
compare  with  those  of  his  neighbors,  the  better 
naid  of  them,  sometimes  indolently  visits  his 
charge  in  a carriage,’^  and  often  keeps  his  dogs 
and  his  boat,  and  indulges  in  the  agreeable  pas- 
times of  the  chase  and  the  rod.  Happy  lot  is 
that  of  overseer — for  a man  without  education 
generally,  and  born  to  labor.  He  is  well  paid 
for  playing  the  luxurious  part  of  gentleman,  and 
possesses,  tor  the  time,  the  plantation  in  his 
care,  with  all  its  means  of  contributing  to  his 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

But  a revolution  is  at  hand.  The  system  is 
not  to  be  modified,  but  to  be  reversed.  Planters, 
thus  far, — at  least,  it  is  generally  so  with  us— 
have  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  virgin  soil,  of  large 
products  from  them,  almost  spontaneously,  and 
of  fair  prices.  Receiving  a liberal  return  from 
their  investments,  and  from  trifling  labor  in  cul- 
tivation, and  living  in  a country  where  the 
standard  of  wealth  is  low,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence abundant  and  cheap,  and  extravagant 
luxuries  are  almost  unknown,  they  have  been 
able  to  give  good  wages  to  their  employees,  and 
furnish  them  with  every  requisite  comfort, — and 
beeninduced,  by  their  easy  independence,  to  ex- 
act little  from  them,  beyond  a loose  attendance 

* Afact:  one  instance  has  certainly  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer; 


on  their  places,  and  to  pay  little  attention  them- 
selves to  their  own  afiairs,  further  than  to  pock- 
et the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  and  replenish  the 
plantation  deficiencies.  The  times,  however, 
have  now  changed.  Our  lands  are  becoming 
worn,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  them 
periodically,  with  those  essential  ingredients 
that  are  periodically  abstracted.  They  must  be 
properly  fallowed  and  rotated,  and  judiciously 
and  carefully  tilled.  Our  negroes,  if  possible, 
must  be  more  gently  worked.  Amid  the  multi- 
plying blessings  of  civilization,  and  the  vastly 
improved  system  of  agriculture  we  are  striving 
to  introduce,  it  is  our  duty  to  conve}’'  some  of 
their  ameliorating  effects  to  the  operative. 
Competition  in  the  product  of  our  great  staple  is 
increasing,  too  : the  growth  of  it  is  extending  in 
India, — and,  from  late  accounts,  they  mean  not 
only  to  surpass,  in  quality,  our  Orleans  and 
Mobile  Cotton,  our  Georgia’s  and  Santee’s,  but 
to  rival  also  our  long  staple.  Should  Texas  be 
immediately  annexed,  it  will  open  a wide  field 
for  its  cultivation  ; and,  from  the  vast  extent  of 
its  fertile  and  inexhaustible  soil,  and  its  benifi- 
cent  clime,  will  probably  one  day  monopolize 
its  culture.  And,  it  the  Union  is  deferred,  it 
will  only  defer  our  doom  as  extensive  cotton 
growers.  Our  Southwestern  brethren  are  in- 
vesting more  largely  each  year,  in  its  produc- 
tion, and  with  superior  advantages  of  climate 
and  soil.  It  is  enough  to  cite  these,  without  al- 
luding to  less  enterprising  and  less  favored  com- 
petitors, like  the  Brazils  an  i the  Eastern  Isl- 
ands. 

And  what  is  more  alarming  still,  is  the  fact, 
that  production  is  at  last  outstripping  consump- 
tion. In  1831,  we  produced  I tt'e  over  a million 
of  bags : in  1844,  with  the  continuance  of  a good 
season,  we  cannot  calculate  on  less  than  three 
millions,  while  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
glutted  beyond  example,  and  the  raw  material 
about  as  low-priced  as  it  has  ever  been,  with  the 
prospect  of  sinking  still  lower;  and  this,  too, 
under  a crop  of  only  two  millions  of  bags.  The 
hopes  entertained  of  the  Chinese  market,  are  all 
fallacious.  No  great  benefit  could  accrue  to  us 
immediately,  from  the  opening  of  all  their  ports. 
They  are  too  poor  to  buy  : they  are  almost  as 
destitute  as  the  Irish  : they  have  mainly  their 
great  staple  of  tea  to  exchange,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  it  is  insignificant,  compared  with 
what  it  should  be,  to  aid  us  materially  in  the  dis- 
posal of  our  cotton.  If  a prohibitory  tariff  were 
imposed  upon  coffee,  and  tea  were  to  become 
the  univer.-al  beverage,  it  would  not  vary  the 
result  to  the  required  point.  The  theory  so 
fondly  cherished  by  many,  that  the  increase  of 
negroes  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  consumption — that  increased  production  is 
dependent  upon  the  increased  force  to  create  it, 
and  that  ere  long  consumption  must  exceed  itby 
a large  proportion,  is  equally  ideal.  There  are 
nearly  three  millions  of  negroes  in  the  Southern 
Slates:  nearly  two  millions  of  them  ate  work- 
ers. Concentrate  these,  as  ere  long  under  valua- 
ble returns  and  active  competition  they  would 
be,  in  the  best  cotton  growing  region.  Suppose 
a yieM  of  2300  lbs.  neat  coiton,  or  5 bags  to  the 
hand,  and  you  will  have  nearly  ten  millions  of 
bags.  These  negroes,  if  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  not  overtasked,  (and  the  mass  of  them  are 
so  treated,  and  their  condition  in  these  respects 
is  yearly  improving,)  it  is  asserted,  by  a late 
wmiter,  will  double  their  numbers  in  25  years. 
The  crop,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  (without 


considering  the  changes  to  be  made,  in  tl  e 
meantime,  in  the  system  of  planting,  and  which 
may  increase  largely  the  product  to  the  hand,) 
would  bo  nearly  20  millions  of  bags,  or  10,000 
millions  pounds,  and  enough  to  clothe  the  whole 
human  family,  even  if  it  should  double  itself 
likewise;  which,  cf  course,  it  is  far  from  doing, 
or  ever  havdngdoue,  in  that  period.  The  notion 
is  fanciful,  and  can  only  be  indulged  by  those 
wiio  are  neither  calculating  ;ior  practical. 

No,  we  must  abandon  the  ivell-spun  theories, 
which  are  seducing  us  into  dreams  of  prosperi- 
ty and  security;  and  yield  at  once  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  our  new  circumstances.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  when  it  comes.  We 
must  begin  at  once  the  practice  of  frugality  and 
economy.  We  must  combine  farming  with 
planting;  produce  all  that  is  practicable  at 
home,  and  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be  fur- 
nished with  any  of  the  means  of  support  or  of 
labor  from  beyond  the  mountains.  But,  first  of 
all,  we  must  turn  our  undivided  attention  to  our 
own  business ; study  fully  the  theory  of  ourpur- 
suit,  and  practically  apply  its  principles.  We 
must  test  the  discoveries  and  improvements  that 
are  con-stantlp  being  made  ; and,  by  original  ex- 
periments, add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country. 
And,  to  do  all  this  efiectually,  we  must  be  aided 
by  industrious,  energetic  and  intelligent  over- 
seers. This  important  and  indispensable  class 
must  be  improved.  Their  arrogant  ideas  of  ex- 
emption from  work,  of  optional  inspections,  of 
independent  action  and  irresponsible  power, 
must  be  eradicated.  The  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this,  (and  it  must  be  done  first  or  last,) 
is  by  learning  thoroughly  ourselves,  and  impart- 
ing our  knowledge  practically  to  them ; by  direct- 
ing, in  detail,  all  our  planting  operations  ; by 
frequent  and  minute  inspections  of  work,  im- 
plements, stock  and  laborers  ; and  by  enforcing 
prompt  obedience  to  every  order,  and  rigid  ac- 
countability in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and 
in  the  observance  of  every  precept  of  plantation 
economy.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  plant- 
ing is  an  easy  and  indolent  vocation.  Properly 
pursued,  it  is  one  of  the  most  arduous;  demand- 
ing untiring  activity  and  energy  to  regulate  the 
negroes,  divide  and  task  them  judiciously,  desig- 
nate work,  mode  of  doing  it,  and  to  observe  from 
day  to  day  that  it  is  correctly  done  ; attend  to 
stock ; the  manure  pit  ; the  experiments  going 
on  ; with  many  other  matters  depending  on  the 
variety  of  his  collateral  works.  And  exacting 
constant  mental  exertion  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  all  the  physical  sciences,  so  indispen- 
sable to  enlightened  and  successful  planting,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  improv^ements  in  the 
country  ; and  a cultivated  judgment,  to  investi- 
gate the  thousand  theories  that  are  broached,  to 
experiment,  to  compare  facts,  to  combine  and 
to  apply  them.  And  while  the  overseer  maybe 
exempted  from  verj"  much  of  the  mental  labor 
of  the  owner,  his  physical  activity  should  be  in- 
creased ; his  time,  his  efforts,  and  his  thoughts, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  employ- 
er, and  he  should  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
every  operation  tending  to  promote  it. 

But  my  remarks  are  extending  too  far.  I in- 
tend them  as  introductory  to  the  request,  that 
you  will  publish  the  articles  on  overseers,  sign- 
ed Franklin  : coming,  as  stated,  from  a scienti- 
fic and  successful  planter,  they  will  carry  a 
weight  additional  to  their  intrinsic  merits. 

A Burke  Planter. 
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THE  t^OUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

WORN  OUT  LANDS,  SCOOTER  AND  SHOVEL 
PLOWS,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor — The  worn-out  condition  of  the 
lands  in  Georgia,  has  become  a matier  of  regret 
to  every  patriot  in  the  State.  To  retain  the  pre- 
sent population,  and  prevent  their  emigration  ; 
to  .restore  the  lands  in  the  State  to  their  original 
fertility,  andeven  greater  productiveness,  should 
be  the  earnest  wish  and  constant  endeavor  oi 
her  citizens,  statesmen  and  legislators.  The 
Legislature  should  assi.st  in  the  great  work,  by 
offering  premiums  for  the  best  improved  farms, 
crop.s.  plows,  &c.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  taxes  are  raised  from  the  farmers.  Can  any 
one  object  to  a lew  thousand  dollars  being  re- 
stored to  them  in  that  way  ? Any  assistance  in 
arresting  the  evil,  and  restoring  the  worn-out 
fields  to  fertility,  will  be  doing  “ the  State  some 
service.”—  So,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  print 
what  a plowman  writes,  you  shall  have  my  help. 

The  destruction  of  lands  at  the  South,  is  ow'- 
ing  partly  to  their  rolling  nature ; partly  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ; partly  to  treading  by  slock ; and 
mostly  from  imperlect  cultivation:  w'hich  in- 
cludes want  of  rotation,  want  of  manure,  over- 
cropping, and  improper  implements  of  tillage. 
A few  remarks  on  the  la.st  subdivision,  as  con- 
nected with  plowing  and  plows,  will,  it  is  hop- 
ed, meet  the  approbation  oi  my  lellow  plow- 
men. 

Generally,  the  deeper  the  ground  is  broke  by 
the  plow,  the  better  ior  the  crop,  (except  deep 
sand  with  a light  vegeiahle  mould  on  Sop.)  If 
more  labor  and  attention  were  bestowed  on  the 
preparation  of  land  ior  planting,  less  labor  would 
be  required  in  cultivation,  and  the  production 
would  be  increased.  Land,  to  be  well  plowed, 
should  be  broke  at  the  bottom  of  the  lurrow  as 
well  as  at  the  top.  A plow,  to  break  the  ground 
well,  should  have  a broad  point ; or,  il  a wing- 
ed plow,  the  lower  part  of  the  wing  should  be  as 
nearly  horizontal  with  the  point  of  the  plow  as 
practicable  to  work  well,  so  that  it  may  cut  the 
dirt  loose  at  the  bottom  of  Ikefurrov), 

Spade  culture  is  consideied  the  must  perfect; 
consequently  a plow  (in  plowing)  that  approxi- 
mates nearest  to  spade  work,  must  be  the  best 
plow.  The  sco'iter  and  shovel  plows  (used  al- 
most universally  in  Georgia)  are  triangular, 
lorming  acute  angles  atth’  points,  anct  their 
wot  k does  not  imitate,  in  the  least,  work  done 
by  the  spade;*  themfore,  they  are  imperlect 
plows,  and  cannot  dj  gooid  work  in  breaking  the 
ground.  The  scourer  and  shovel  plows  have  done 
more  injury  lo  Ihe  lands  in  Georgia,  than  every 
thing  else  ) because  the  ground  is  broken  so 
shallow  by  them,  that  it  is  washed  off  by  the 
rains.  They  cut  a sharp  trench  into  ihe  ground, 
and  leave  an  unbroken  ridge  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow.  They  cannot  thoroughly  break  and 
pulverize  the  ground;  and  in  plowing  over  the 
second  time,  they  will  lollow  in  the  furrow  made 
at  the  first  plowing. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  condemned  seven- 
eighths  ol  the  whole  number  ol  plows  in  Geor- 
gia, comprising  scooters  and  shovels,  and  I 
might  leave  the  owners  of  them  where  I have 
found  them;  but,  as  I am  fond  of  good  plowing 
and  plQvKcrs,  I will  tell  them  what  other  plows 
ao  use.  Besides  the  improved  northern  plows, 
which  you  can  sec  described  in  the  Cultivator, 
some  of  our  blacksmiths  make  plows  that  are 
far  superior  to  the  scooter  and  shovel. 

Among  them,  is  the  scooter  dagon,  a taming, 
one  horse  plow,  stapled  to  light  soils  ; the 

nullijier f a broad-pointed  plow,  commonly 
made  to  turn  the  soil  half  over — can  be  made  to 
turn  it  entirely  over— adapted  to  all  soils,  excel- 
lent for  breaking  stiff  stubble  land,  cutting  deep- 
rooted  vines  and  briars,  bedding  cotton  ground, 
potatoes,  &c.,  an  excellent  plow ; the  coulter, 
winged  coulter,  twisted  shovel,  (&c.,  all  of  which 


”1  don’t  mean  that  any  person  ever  plowed  with  a 
spade,  but  used  it  with  tha  hands. 


can  be  used  on  the  common  plow  stocks,  except 
the  coulier  and  winged  coulter,  which  require 
coulter  .stocks.  I know  some  farmers  who  have 
thrown  aside  the  scooter  and  shovel  altogether. 
They  may  do  for  some  kind  of  work,  but  they 
are  not  like  patent  pills,  they  won’t  answer  for 
all  complaints. 

In  traveling  tbn  ugh  the  country,  I have  often 
stopped  at  the  smith-shops,  and  ' xamined  the 
plows.  In  many  shops,  the  scooter  and  shovel 
are  the  only  plows  made,  except  a few  sweeps. 
The  farms  around  such  shops  are  generally  bad- 
ly worn,  and  the  crops  poor.  In  a few  shops, 
wherever  I have  found  an  improved  variety  of 
plows,  the  improvement  was  apparent  in  the  ap- 
pearance ol  the  field<,  and  in  the  growing  crops. 
And  wheie  manure  was  added,  the  crops  were 
still  better. 

If  the  ab>  ve  remarks  and  facts  should  save 
even  our  small  fields  Irom  utter  desolation,  or 
put  one  dollar  more  into  the  pocket  ol  a brother 
farmer,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  a 

Plowman. 

Butts  Co.,  May  mh,  1844. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

4 LEAF  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

HILL  SIDE  DITCHING,  MANURING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Editor  — 1 have  been  many  years  a far- 
mer, and  for  .several  years  past  have  manured 
much  of  my  corn  in  the  hill,  and  some  of  my 
cotton.  I have  acquired  some  little  notoriety 
among  my  neighbors,  for  saving  and  applying 
manure  ; have  cleaned  out  my  stables,  scraped 
my  borse-lot  and  barn-yard,  and  all  the  manure 
not  needed  on  my  garden  has  been  given  to  my 
fields.  Surplus  cotton  seed,  too,  has  not  been 
wasted ; yet,  in  spite  of  this  stercoraceous^uo/w* 
sion,  I have  had  to  look,  with  laeful  face,  upon 
annually  decreasing  crops  and  half-filled  cribs, 
I will  say  nothing  of  cotton,  for  I cannot  say  any- 
thing that  would  be  very  flattering  lo  niy  varie- 
ty, or  interesting  to  the  public,  either  in  regard 
to  mode  of  culture  or  large  production.  But  I 
am  a man  of  corn — formerly  enjoyed  the  envia- 
ble distinction  and  title  of  “ corn-seller,”  and 
am  yet  no  corn-buyer ; but  if  a turning  point  is 
not  soot  found,  1 may  be  reduced  to  that  neces- 
sity. I farmed  it,  in  this  down-hill  fashion,  for 
15  years — perhaps  more  : I’ll  not  stop  to  calcu- 
late. Now  what  have  I got  by  it,  and  what  have 
I done?  Why,  I have  a house  full  of  children 
to  feed  and  educate  ; but,  as  J did  not  gather 
them  from  the  fields,  I will  drop  them  from  the 
narrative  ’ Next,  I have  got  an  exhausted  farm 
— fields  gullied  by  rain,  and  a face  furrowed  by 
time;  the  latter  being  inevitable,  I can  bear  it 
with  becoming  resignation;  but  the  former  be- 
ing avoidable,  I cannot  contemplate  it  with  so 
much  composure. 

Now  these  things  have  not  come  upon  me 
like  ihe  Texas  treaty,  without  premonition,  but 
gradually,  like  my  children  to  the  table— one 
every  year  or  two.  Seeing  the  evil  ol  impover- 
ished land,  1 attempted  to  avoid  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  sought  information.  Years  ago,  I yead 
attentively  the  Albany  Cultivator,  a good  paper 
in  its  latitude,  but  most  of  its  matterabout  as  in- 
teresting to  a Sow^AcrTifarraer  asa  lecture  op  foe 
best  mode  of  cultivating  Chinese  jea  would  be. 
Next,  I took  foe  Farmer’s  Register,  apd  then  foe 
Southern  Planier,  These  contained  too  much 
tobacco,  not  for  my  teeth,  but  for  my  habits — 
agricultural  habits,  I mean.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  either,  or  all  of 
them.  They  led  me  to  one  thing,  however, 
which,  though  immediately  injurious,  may 
prove  remotely  beneficial,  to  wit : whirling  my 
land  tai  9,'-turvy  with  a turning  plow.  This 
may  do  for  rich  land  and  deep  soil,  but  will 
never  do  for  cow-hide  land. 

Perhaps,  Mr,  Editor,  in  all  your  geological 


researches,  you  have  not  touim  oui  wh.;  cow- 
hide land”  is.  If  so,  I felicitate  mysell  iri  being 
able  to  add  to  your  stock  ol  knmvl  d^e.  It  is 
land  which  has  soil  about  as  thick  over  the  clay 
as  the  hide  on  an  ox.  By  deep  j low  m;-,  ihere- 
lore,  a quantity  of  litier,  vegetable  matter,  was 
turned  under,  but  too  mu  hclay  v a^  turned  up ; 
the  soil  was  weakened,  to  be  sure;  ti,e  elements 
ot  vegetable  nutrition  are  there,  bii.:  me  roots 
can  hardly  find  them,  or  if  foun  , can  hardly  be 
extracted  by  the  clay-clam [-ed  roots  jn  a dry 
time.  This  is  the  present  injury,  and  the  re- 
mote benefit  is,  I have  got  the  soil  where  foe 
rain  can’t  wash  it  all  away  at  once,  and  I will 
get  tbegood  ol  it  alter  a while. 

Manuring  and  turning  over,  however,  is  not 
all  I have  done  to  improve  and  save  u;y  land. 
Some  has  been  laid  off  on  foe  horizonlal  plan; 
and  upon  the  whole,  the  level  has  done  some 
good.  Indeed,  the  plan  is  very  good  in  moder- 
ate rains  ; but  when  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  deluges  come,  there  must  be  some 
way  provided  for  the  water  to  pass  out  of  the 
field,  or  it  will  make  ilselt  one.  So  you  may 
perceive  I have  some  ex['erience,  and  have 
tried  various  expedients ; yet  the  tendency  is 
still  downward. 

My  next  periodical  reading  on  the  subject  of 
agrieultare,  is  in  the  “Southern  Cuhivauir.”  1 
say  noth jfig  ol  its  merits  or  demerits;  the  one 
iXiighl  offend  editorial  modesty,  and  the  other  be 
unjust.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  ) urpose 
lo  remark,  thail  lound  in  it  instructive  essays  on 
hill-side  ditching.  These  I lead  and  thor  oughly 
consideied  in  all  lheirdetails,aiidsofar  ajjj  roved 
as  lo  determine  to  adopt  tlie  plan,  witli  some 
little  modification.  Accordingly,  1 recounoiter- 
ed  a field,  and  armed  with  the  proper  implement 
I invaded  it,  laid  off  the  ditches,  plowed  up,  and 
excavated  them  secundum  artem.  But  1 made 
an  awl'ul  mistake.  Your  practical  and  excel- 
rent  correspondent,  Farrer,  sard— give  a tall  of 
two  inches  to  ten  feet.  Says  1,  that  won’t  do, 
the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  foe  disease ; every  ditch 
will  become  a hideous  gully ; I’ll  make  an  im- 
provement, by  giving  only  two  inches  to  the 
rod;  and  I adapted  my  works  to  my  faith,  at 
least  in  some  of  my  fields.  Luckily,  rain  came 
seldom,  and  light  when  itdiil  come,  Th«-ditch=. 
es  performed  their  duty  finely,  because  thatdu- 
ty  was  easy.  But  a chance  came — not  ol  foe 
moon,  but  of  the  weather.  “The  heavens 
thundered,  and  the  firmament  glared  w ith  fre- 
quent lightnings” — rain  descended  in  lot  rents, 
lor  hours  togethet.  Such  rains  do  not  tall  eve- 
ry year } Many  of  the  ditches  were  fibea  with 
sand,  and  others  demolished  ; some  gullies  were 
for  med  and  others  deepened ; and  much  ol  my 
land,  that  1 had  a title  “to  have  and  to  Hold  in 
fee  simple  forever,”  nullified  my  deed,  and  start- 
ed down  the  river  toward  Macon.  Such  was 
foe  result  on  rolling  land,  where  the  ditclies  had 
not  sufficient  declivity;  but  ou  oLier  fields, 
where  the  land  was  more  level,  and  on  roiling 
lands  where  the  size  and  declivity  ol  the  ditches 
were  sufficient,  no  damage  at  all  was  done, 
The  success  was  so  perlect,  that  I ani  now  sat- 
isfied, that  I have  found  the  great  agricultural 
panacea,  for  which  w e have  been  hunting  these 
many  years.  When  I have  seen  nut  only  the 
soil,  but  foe  manure  that  1 have  toiled  to  get  on 
my  fields,  soon  washed  away,  1 have  lelt  dis- 
pirited, and  sad;  and  visions— day  dreams — ot 
the  fruitfolness  of  Alabama,  Mis-sissippi,  and 
even  Tetas,  infested  my  mind.  But  the  ties  ot 
nativity,  friendship, kindred  and  comloit,  have 
thus  iar  bound  me  to  the  soil  of  my  ancestry; 
and  now  the  gratifying  truth  is  discovered  and 
established,  that  the  fertility  of  our  faruis  may 
be  preserved  or  restored,  and  that  emigration  to 
a wilderness  country  with  its  thousand  attend-, 
ant  ills  is  no  longer  necessary. 

I am  no  enthusiast,  Messrs.  Editors.  My 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  many  plausible 
novelties  ot  the  day  justifies  the  assertion.  Yet 
I hesitate  not  to  say,  from  my  limited  but  satis- 
factory experience,  that  ditching,  when  seconded 
by  other  necessary  meatis,  can  do  'vonders  in 
the  improvement  of  the  face  and  fertiliy  of  our 
country.  No  observant  farmer  will  deny  or 
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doubt,  iau.  mere  is,  anuually',  ten  times  as  much  : 
soil  an  i (itter  washed  trom  our  fields,  as  is  taken  j 
off  in  the  torm  ol  produce.  Now,  if  this  can  be 
prevented,  the  period  of  /ruitiulness  will  be 
lengthened  out  for  years,  even  under  bad  hus- 
bandry. Ditching  will  accomplish  this  end — 
and  then  ahat  manure  may  be  put  on  “is  there,” 
and  will  there  remain,  increasing  the  productive- 
ness, from  year  to  year,  in  proportion  to  the  kind 
and  quantity  annually  used,  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  the  skillfulness  ot  the  tillage.  1 
know  that  duelling  "■per  se”  cannoienricli  land, 
any  more  than  the  President,  “pe/-ss”can  annex 
Texas.  But  let  one  be  “ backed”  by  manure, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senate,  and  both  objects 
will  be  accomplished;  and  I may  add,  as  in  aie- 
public,  rotation  in  office  is  right,  so  in  agricul- 
ture, rotation  in  crops  is  useful. 

Where  is  the  manure  to  come  from,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  our  whole  farms  1 From  every  where. 
Decayed  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  ma- 
nure, give  me  this  matter,  and  the  fertilizing 
salts  (so  much  talked  of)  will  be  there.  If  you 
think  not,  add  more,  and  no  harm  will  be  done. 
In  addition  to  the  places  where  manure  is  usu- 
ally sought,  go  to  the  wood-yard,  fence  corners, 
pig  stye,  hog  beus,  and  peradventure  the  mansion 
yard,  these  may  all  furnish  some.  The  woods 
and  branches  furnish  it  largely.  Look  at  the 
drifted  leaves,  intermixed  with  soil,  in  swamps 
and  vallies,  where  they  have  been  : ecumulating 
for  ages ; look  at  the  soil  in  places  inaccessible 
to  the  plow  ; look  at  the  marsh  mud — muck  you 
call  it;  look  at  all  ot  these,  and  then  say  if  we 
have  not  the  elements  of  prosperity  at  our  com- 
mand. And  don’t  look  only,  bu’ gather  up,  and 
have  it  upon  your  fields:  and  don’t  haul  by  the 
day  or  two,  or  week  or  two,  but  make  a business 
of  it.  Start,  as  when  with  axe  and  mattock,  the 
forest  was  invaded  to  clear  a field  or  “open  a 
farm.”  Next  let  deep  furrows  be  made  at  the 
proper  distance  for  planting.  The  deeper  they 
are  made  the  better.  Fill  them  with  such  ma- 
nure; break  the  balks  deep  with  that  good  old- 
fashioned  sub-soil  plow,  the  coulter;  then  with 
good  cultivation  it  will  be  seen  that  labor  thus 
bestowed  on  old  land,  will  yield  a larger  profit, 
than  the  same  amount  devoted  to  clearing. 

If  I live,  Messrs.  Editors,  ymu  shall  have  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  any  thing  against  well-meant  or 
promising  plans  or  exertions  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture.  Hence  I will  not  con- 
demn the  various  new-fangleds  method  of  mak- 
ing manure  by  humid  fei mentation  or  other- 
wise. Thus  made,  it  is  doubtless  richer  and 
more  stimulating,  but  also  more  cost^in  labor 
and  money,  than  manure  produced  ny  spon- 
taneous decay,  or  by  the  agency  of  animals;  but 
I will  venture  the  opinion,  that  twice  as  much 
land  may  be  equally  enriched,  with  a given 
amount  of  labor  on  the  plan  I suggest,  as  can  be, 
on  the  tedeous,  manipulating  process  of  Jauffret, 
adopted  substantially  by  Boramer,  If,  however, 
this  process  is  a good  one,  I wish  it  success. 
Of  this  we  shall  doubtless  soon  be  informed,  as 
some  are  testing  its  virtues  by  experiment.  In 
the  mean  time,  I shall  content  myself  with  the 
oldrfashioned  process  of  humid  fermentation,  to 
wit,  the  teeth  of  cattle  in  lieu  of  crowbars,  and 
their  stomachs  for  vats.  But  for  such  materials 
as  they  will  not  lend  their  inner  organs  to  reduce, 

I assert  ray  sovereignty,  and  demand  the  use  of 
their  heels  and  hoofs,  in  trampling  them  to  the 
proper  state.  Colonus. 

Cavinglrm,  June  15, 1844. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

BEES. 

Mr.  Editor — In  perusing  your  invaluable 

agricultural  periodical,”  I occasionally  see 
short  paragraphs  concerning  bees.  As  we  de- 
rive one  of  our  greatest  luxuries  from  them,  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  amiss  to  tell  how  the  in- 
dustrious little  laborers  should  be  treated. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  season,  as  soon 
as  they  commence  flying  out,  the  hive  should  be 
placed  in  a cool,  shady  situation.  During  the 


j whole  spring  and  summer,  the  hives  should  be 
I laised  from  the  bench  on  which  they  sit,  at  least 
! once  a week,  and  brushed  under  to  remove  the 
webs  which  are  formed  by  worms  that  are  high- 
ly destructive  to  bees.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to 
labor  in  the  fall,  the  hive  should  be  exposed  to 
the  cold,  but  kept  dry.  In  a cold  place,  they 
soon  become  torpid,  and  of  course  they  consume 
but  little  food;  also,  they  are  not  “ in vited  out” 
in  the  open  air,  where  they  would  soon  perish. 
In  “ robbing,”  or  taking  the  honey  from  them, 
it  should  never  be  taken  out  lower  tha”  half  way 
down  the  hive.  It  is  improper  to  “drive”  them 
from  the  hive  they  inhabit  into  another,  unless 
the  hive  is  defective;  for,  in  doing  so,  we  de- 
stroy hundreds  of  young  bees  in  the  embryo 
state.  Yours,  &c.,  Unus. 

Camp  Ground,  Monroe  Co.,  June  dth,  1844. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINI.NG  CREAM. 

We  extract  the  following  from  ihe  valuable 
Report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Commission- 
er of  Patents, 

Ne^o  Method  of  obtaining  Cream  from  Milk  ; by 

G.  Carter  of  Nottingham  Lodge,  near  EUkam, 

Kent. 

The  process  of  divesting  the  milk  of  its  com- 
ponent portion  of  cream,  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unattainable,  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Carter, 
and  is  thus  detailed  by  that  gentleman  in  a pa- 
per presented  to  the  Society  ot  Arts  ; 

A peculiar  process  of  extracting  cream  from 
milk,  by  which  a superior  richness  is  produced 
in  the  cream,  has  long  been  known  and  practis- 
ed in  Devonshire;  this  produce  of  ihe  dairies  of 
that  country  being  well  known  to  every  one  by 
the  name  of  “ clotted”  or  “ clouted”  cream.  As  i 
there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  milk  from  which  ! 
this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  frequently  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  process  has  not  been 
adopted  in  other  parts  ot  the  kingdom.  A four- 
sided  vessel  has  been  formed  of  zinc  plates, 
twelve  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six 
inches  deep,  with  a false  bottom  at  one  half  the 
depth.  The  only  communication  with  the  low- 
er apartment  is  by  the  lip,  through  which  it  may 
be  filled  or  emptied.  Having  first  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  apartment  a plate  ofperfo-  I 
rated  zinc,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  ! 
the  false  bottom,  a gallon  or  any  given  quantity 
of  milk  is  poured  (immediately  when  drawn 
from  the  cow)  into  it,  and  must  remain  there  at 
least  for  twelve  hours.  An  equal  qtianii.y  of 
boiling  water  must  then  be  poured  into  the  low- 
er apartment  through  the  jip.  It  is  then  permit- 
ted to  stand  twelve  hours  more,  (i.  e.  twenty- 
four  hours  altogether;)  when  the  cream  will  be 
found  perfect,  and  ot  such  consistency  that  the 
whole  may  be  lifted  off  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 
It  is,  however,  more  efleclually  removed  by 
gently  raising  the  plate  of  perforated  zinc  from 
the  bottom,  by  the  ringed  handles,  without  re- 
mixing any  part  of  it  with  the  milk  below. 
With  this  apparatus,  I have  instituted  a series 
of  experiments,  and,  as  a means  of  twelve  suc- 
cessful ones,  I obtained  the  following  results  : 

Four  gallons  of  milk,  treated  as  above,  pro- 
duced in  24  hours,  4j  pints  of  clotted  cream ; 
which,  after  churning  only  15  minutes,  gave  40 
ounces  of  butter.  The  increase  in  the  cream, 
therefore,  is  12^  per  cent,,  and  of  butter  upwards 
of  11  percent. 

The  experimental  farmer  will  instantly  per- 
ceive the  advantages  accruing  from  its  adop- 
tion, and  probably  his  attention  to  the  subject 
may  produce  greater  results. 

Prom  Mr.  Foy  on  Preserving  Batter, 

Hartford,  Jan.  12,  1844. 

Sir— In  answer  to  your  inquiry.  What  has 
been  your  practice  inputting  up  butter,  especial- 
ly for  preservation  in  hot  climates,  or  for  long 
voyages  I I will  cheerfully  state  that  I have  had 
considerable  experience  on  this  subject,  and  in 
some  particulars,  good  success.  There  are  ma- 
ny things  required  to  insure  good  butter.  The 
butter  itself  must  be  well  made;  that  is,  worked 
enough  and  not  too  much,  and  salted  with  rock 
salt.  This  being  well  done,  and  the  buttermilk 


ail  expelled,  the  butter  may  be  packed  in  good, 
white-oak,  well  seasoned  casks,  well  filled.  In 
cool  climates  larger  casks  can  be  used.  In  hot 
climates  it  is  best  to  have  small  casks — say  from 
25  to  30  lbs. — so  that  too  much  need  nut  be  ex- 
posed while  using.  Then  put  these  smallcasks 
into  a hogshead,  and  fill  up  the  same  with  a 
strong  pickle  that  will  bear  an  egg,  and  the  but- 
ter may  be  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  or  Eu- 
rope, and  kept  perfectly  sweet.  I have  never 
found  saltpetre  or  sugar  of  any  benefit.  Butter 
of  my  packing  has  opened  as  good  in  the  West 
Indies  as  it  was  in  Connecticut.  I will  remark, 
that  to  keep  butter  in  ice-houses,  when  it  re- 
mains frozen,  will  answer,  if  the  butter  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  same  temperament;  but  if  itis 
exposed  to  warm  weather,  after  being  taken 
from  the  ice-house,  it  wil  not  keep  as  long  as  if 
it  had  not  been  exposed  to  so  cold  a temperature. 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  Fox. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


From  the  Mains  Farmer. 

CO.MPOST  MANURE. 

A correspondent,  who  has  just  commenced 
farming,  desires  to  know  the  “cheapest  method 
of  making  compost  at  the  shortest  notice.”  This 
! is  a desideratum  to  the  farmer;  a question  in 
which  every  one  is  interested,  and  which  is  inti- 
! mately  connected  with  the  fertility  of  his  soil, 
the  abundance  of  his  harvests,  and  the  profit  on 
his  expenditure  in  money  or  labor,  or  both.  An 
answer  to  the  question,  however,  cannot  be  giv- 
en, which  will  kit  every  case,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent location,  and  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  the  means,  which  will  exist  in  different  situa- 
tions, We  would  advise  our  friends  to  seek  out 
a place,  if  such  an  one  can  be  found  in  his  pre- 
mises or  neighborhood,  where  swamp  muck  can 
be  found  in  abundance,  and  of  easy  access. 
This  word,  "muckf  is  a general  term,  and  is 
usually  applied  to  any  deposit  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  a moist  situation.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  a sta'e  of  dark,  finely  divided  matter,  which 
is,  more  properly  speaking,  muck.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  fibrous  matter,  matted 
and  interwoven  together,  when  it  is  called  peat. 
In  each  case  it  contains  a large  quantity  ol  that 
peculiar  substance  which  is  now  called  humus, 
and  which  contains  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  food  of  plants.  It  is,  however,  in  an  in- 
soluble state,  and  while  in  this  state,  that  is,  as 
long  as  it  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  water  or 
moisture  which  is  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  be  taken 
up  b}  the  pores  of  the  roots,  and  converted  to  the 
substance  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Theexperimentsof  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
have  proved  that  the  best  substance  which  can 
be  added,  in  order  to  change  this  muck  from  an 
insoluble  to  a soluble  state,  is  alkali.  A mix- 
ture, therefore,  of  ashes  with  it,  will  bring  about 
the  desired  change.  Leached  ashes  will  answer 
very  well  for  this,  but  unleached  ashes  are  bet- 
ter because  of  their  containing  more  potash, 
and,  of  course,  require  a less  quantity  of  them. 
The  cheapest  mode,  therefore,  of  making  com- 
post, is,  when  muck  and  ashes  can  be  easily  ol> 
lained,  to  mix  them  together  in  suitable  propor- 
tions. But  our  friend  wishesto  know  the  quick- 
est mode,  as  well  as  the  cheapest.  Whether 
this  dispatch  and  cheapness  can  be  combined 
together,  depends  very  much  on  circumstances. 
By  hauling  muck  and  ashes  into  our  cattle  yard 
or  into  the  hog-sty,  and  letting  them  be  there  to 
undergo  the  changes  which  will  inevitably  take 
place  during  a six  month’s  exposure  to  the  ope- 
rations which  must  act  upon  it,  we  get  a first 
rate  manure,  at  a cheap  cost.  If  we  mix  the 
muck  and  the  ashes  together,  and  occa«ionally 
shovel  them  over  so  as  to  intimately  incorpo- 
rate them,  we  get  a cheaper  compost,  but  not  so 
rich  in  the  nutritive  ingredients  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  in  the  cattle  or  hog  yard.  The  most 
expeditious  mode  of  decomposing  muck,  straw, 
sods,  and  such  like  materials,  will  be  to  combine 
them  together  in  a heap,  or  large  mass,  and  wa- 
ter them  occasionally,  with  what  we  call  a rot- 
ten liquor,  or  in  other  words,  water  which  is 
impregnated  with  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
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as  is  ol'ten  lound  in  some  stagnant  “puddle,”  or 
pond-hole.  Several  patents  have  been  taken 
out  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  peculiar 
modes  of  mixing  these  material.-,  but  they  can- 
not be  very  valuable  to  tlie  inventors,  for  the  ope- 
ration can  be  so  varied  that  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  without  following  the  same 
course  that  they  do. 

'i’he  main  object  in  these  cases  i.®,  to  bring  on 
decomposition,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  when  all 
the  requirements  ot  decomposition  are  at  hand, 
will  go  on  Slid  produce  this  result  without  the 
aid  of  a patent  right.  These  requisitions  are — 
moisture,  heat,  and  oxygen.  The  materia  Is  be- 
ing packed  togeiher,  are  watered  occasionally 
by  the  above  named  liquor,  which  is  poured  in- 
to holes  made  by  a crow-bar  into  the  mass,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  fermenta- 
tion has  been  so  complete  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a soluble  manure. 

We  will  publish,  ere  long,  Jauffret’s  mode  of 
preparing  manure,  according  to  his  specification 
ol  his  mode,  which  was  patented  in  England,  as 
long  ago  as  1837.  The  ingenuity  of  the  farmer 
will  point  out  to  him  many  expedients  for  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  object  of  making  compost, 
w’hich  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion may  require.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that 
one  object  is,  to  reduce  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  to  a soluble  state,  and  in  a compost,  ma- 
terials are  put  together  in  all  stages  and  condi- 
tions, from  that  which  is  dry  and  inert,  lo  that 
which  is  already  undergoing  fermentation.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  give  a person  an  in- 
sight into  the  “rt/Ay  and  the  cause.” 

From  the  Maidstone  (Eng  ) Gazette 

WASTEFUL  MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 
Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gained  by  analogy. 
Let  us  imagine  that  a farmer  keeps  three  teams 
of  horses,  who  consume,  say  two  quarters  of 
oats  per  week.  Let  the  farmer  give  one  quarter 
each  week  to  the  horses,  and  dispose  of  the  oth- 
er quarter  as  follows  ; — There  may  possibly  be 
some  ruts  in  the  road  leading  to  and  from  his 
farm-yard  ; let  him  pour  as  many  as  possible  ol 
the  oats  into  every  one  of  the  horse-holes  and 
ruts  of  this  road,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  and  proceeding  to  the  nearest  turnpike- 
road.  There  may  seem  much  trouble  in  all  this, 
but  nothing  valuable  can  ever  be  gained  or  done 
without  trouble,  and  this  experiment  will  proba- 
bly always  be  conclusive.  Some  farm-yards 
are  nicely  drained,  and  very  frequently  the 
drains  run  into  the  horse-pond.  Let  the  farmer 
insist  on  one  of  his  laborers  (who  may  possibly 
have  some  prejudice  aaainst  it)  pouring  a good 
drill  of  oats  into  every  drain  that  leads  out  ol  the 
yard  till  it  arrive.?  at  the  pond,  where  he  may 
throw  in  a bushel  or  so,  and  if  the  drain  termin- 
ates, as  drains  sometimes  do,  on  a hard  road, 
let  him  leave  a small  heapofoatsin  every  black 
puddle.  When  he  shall  have  done  this,  let  him 
cause  some  of  the  oats  to  be  scattered  in  every 
direction  round  his  stable,  and  take  every  po.ssi- 
ble  nrecaution  so  that  the  birds  ot  the  air,  the 
mice  and  rats  of  the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  (londs, 
and  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth,  may  come 
in  for  a share  of  the  oats.  The  farmer’s  neigh- 
bors mav  call  him  mad,  but  let  him  not  mind 
this.  Ulysses  was  formerly  called  mad  for  sow- 
ing salt,  but  now  many  people  sow  salt  who  are 
considered  sensible,  and  even  clever. 

Let  the  enterprising  improver  keep  persever- 
ingly  on  with  this  practice  lor — say  three  weeks. 
On  or  about  this  period,  the  ribs  of  each  of  his 
three  teams,  when  in  single  harness,  will  proba- 
bly form  a very  respectable  representation  of  a 
park  paling.  At  this  point  it  is  time  to  pause, 
and  seriously  ask  himself  the  question,  whether 
it  is  wise  for  a man  actually  to  facilitate  the 
waste  and  destruction  ol  produce  which  it  has 
cost  him  much  money  to  gain,  and  the  econo- 
mical management  ot  which  will  produce  more 
money.  That  which  w'e  have  imagined  it  pos- 
sible for  a farmer  to  do  with  his  horse-food,  is 
not  a whit  more  unwise  than  the  practice  of 
some  slovenly  farmers  w’ith  respect  to  their  ma- 
nures. What  oats  are  to  his  horses, — manure, 
and  especially  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions 


of  manure,  are  to  his  fields.  Every  atom  of 
earth  which  comes  into  contact  wiih  his  dung, 
preserves  for  it  some  of  its  fertilizing  virtues, 
yet  he  accumulates  it  in  unpaved  yards.  Every 
breath  ol  air  that  passes  over  ii  becomes  the  ve- 
hicle for  carrying  the  volatile  gases,  in  which 
plants  delight,  Irom  the  farmet’s  dung-yard  to 
everybody  else’s  field;  yet  he  keeps  it  lor  a year 
uncovered  with  mould.  Every  drop  ol  rain 
which  falls  from  the  heavens,  dissolves  some  of 
its  most  valuable  portions,  and  conveys  it  away 
to  loss;  yet  the  good  man  never  dreams  of  sink- 
ing a tank,  in  order  to  preserve  a substance — 
every  pound  of  which,  Liebig  tells  us,  will  suf- 
fice to  grow  a pound  of  wheat.  Nothing  can 
show  more  clearly  than  this  national  w'aste,  the 
necessity  of  men  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  can  never  be  trans- 
gressed with  impunity  ; which  combine  to  ruin 
every  man  wno  regards  them  not  : whilst  there 
is  not  one  law  amongst  them  which,  if  under- 
stood, may  not  be  made  the  ready  and  willing 
instrument  of  his  will. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  following  principles  are  laid  down  by 
Chaptal  lor  a rotati  m ol  crops  ; — 

I.  All  plants  exhaust  the  soil.  They  are  part- 
ly suppoited  by  the  earth,  the  juices  from  which 
constitute  an  important  part  of  their  nourish- 
ment. 

II.  All  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  equally. 
Air  and  water  help  nourish  them;  ditferent 
kinds  ofplants  require  the  same  nourishment  in 
aifierent  degrees. 

HI.  Plants  of  different  kinds  do  not  exhaust 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner.  Plants  withspin- 
dle  or  tap  roots,  draw  nouri.shment  from  layers 
of  soil  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  root, 
while  those  whose  roots  are  spread  near  the  sur- 
face, exhaust  only  that  part  ol  the  soil. 

I V.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  either 
the  same  quantity  or  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
nure. The  grains  exhaust  a soil  the  most,  and 
repair  the  injury  the  least.  "While  some  legu- 
minous plants  restore  to  the  soil  a great  portion 
of  the  juices  they  receive  from  it. 

Y.  All  plants  do  not  foul  the  soil  equally. 
Plants  are  saitl  to  foul  the  soil  w'hen  they  pro- 
mote or  permit  the  growth  of  weeds.  Plants 
which  have  not  large  leaves  fitted  to  cover  the 
ground,  foul  the  soil. 

From  the  above  principles,  the  lollowing con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  : 

1.  That  however  well  prepared  the  soil  may 
be,  it  cannot  nourish  a long  succession  of  crops 
without  becoming  exhausted. 

2.  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
nourishment  which  it  restores  to  the  earth. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  spindle,  or  tap  roots, 
ought  to  succeed  that  ol  running  and  supeificial 
roots. 

4.  It  is  ..ecessary  to  avoid  returning  too  soon 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  same,  or  analagous 
kinds  of  vegetables,  in  the  same  soil. 

5.  It  is  unwise  to  allow  tw’o  kinds  of  plants, 
which  admit  of  the  ready  growth  of  weeds 
among  them,  to  be  raised  in  succession. 

6.  Those  plants  that  derive  their  principal 
support  from  the  soil,  should  not  be  sown  ex- 
cepting when  the  soil  is  sufliciently  provided 
with  manure. 

7.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion, from  successive  harvests,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  plants  which  restore  most  to  the 
soil  should  be  resorted  to. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
raise  a crop  of  Ruta  Bagas  for  their  sheep,  we 
would  remind  them  that  it  is  now  time  to  get 
them  in.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  we 
would  advise  that  it  receive  at  least  two  plow- 
ings,  and  that  the  first  be  as  deep  as  a strong 
team  can  make  the  plow  penetrate  the  earth 
The  manure  should  not  be  applied  until  just  be- 
fore the  second  plowing.  It  should  be  plowed 


in  bui  a lew  inches,  say  from  3 to  4.  1 he  land 

should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  by  lepeated 
harrowings,  and  then  rolled.  "W  hen  this  is 
done,  furrows  should  be  traced  either  with  the 
drill  harrow  or  the  corner  ol  the  hoe,  Nu:  ih  and 
South,  an  inch  deep,  and  27  inclies  a.sonde.r 
Into  these  drills  the  seed  should  be  either  sown 
or  drilled,  and  covered  over  with  a compost 
made  in  the  proportion  ol  1 bushel  of  ashes,  1 of 
plaster,  and  5 of  well-rotted  manure  to  the  acre  ; 
the  seed  in,  and  the  compost  spread  iheieon,  the 
drills  should  be  raked  over  and  the  patch  roll- 
ed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  seed,  they  should  be 
soaked  in  a mixture  of  o 1 and  sulphur  for  12 
hours,  then  dried  in  plaster  and  sown  as  taken 
out  ot  the  soak. 

When  the  plants  first  come  up,  they  should  be 
sprinkled  with  fish  oil,  by  a mop,  and  have  plas- 
ter sown  over  them  early  in  the  morning  for 
several  days  in  succession.  W hen  the  roots  be- 
gin to  bottle,  they  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to 
stand  from  6 to  8 inches  apart,  and  be  hoed, 
without  being  hilled,  sufficiently  often  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  keep  the  earth  open  uruil  they 
be  laid  by.  This  can  be  accomplished  at  three 
hoeing.s,  at  intervals  of  a week  or  ten  days 
apart. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  grow  th  of  this 
root  is  a sandy  loam  in  good  heart,  and  we  will 
remark,  that,  to  secure  a good  yield,  manure 
must  be  liberallv  dispensed  to  them;  for,  like 
every  thing  else  of  rapid  grow'th,  they  require 
to  be  led  well ; and  that,  in  addition  to  the  ani- 
mal manure  which  may  be  applied,  ashes  and 
lime  should  be  added — a few  bushels,  sa\  five  of 
each,  will  be  sufficient,  and  wdli  tend  not  only  to 
increase  the  quantity  but  to  improve  the  quality. 
Il  practicable,  ground  bones  should  form  a part 
of  the  mixture. 

Ot  the  eminent  service,  in  the  feeding  of 
sheep,  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion. For  in-lamb  ewes,  or  those  giving  milk, 
they  are  invaluable;  not  only  serving  to  main- 
tain the  ewes  in  health  and  s'rength,  but  to  in- 
crease their  capacity  for  secreting  milk  and  nurs- 
ing; two  things  of  vast  importance  for  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  their  young. 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

PULVERIZING  THE  SOIL. 

It  w'as  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Tull,  that 
good  crops  might  be  produced  from  the  same 
soil  lor  an  indefinite  period,  simply  by  maintain- 
ing the  earth  in  a finely  pulverized  state,  in  or- 
der Iha^he  roots  ot  the  gro  iving  crop  might  the 
more  eWily  expand  in  every  direction  in  quest 
ol  food  ; and  notwithstanding  the  lallacy  of  the 
theory,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  efficacy  of  the 
mere  act  of  ; ulverization  without  other  physical 
means,  no  one  can  doubt  the  very  great  utility 
ol  ihoroughlv  refining  the  soil  we  intend  to  crop. 
A veiy  large  portion  ot  the  fertility  ol  every  soil 
is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  principally 
through  the  process  denominated  seiation,  and 
by  which  it  becomes  impiegnated  or  imbued 
witn  those  fructifying  gaseous  agents,  the  ac- 
tion ol  w'hich,  under  proper  circumstances,  and 
the  laws  ot  a well  balanced  and  regulaied  econo- 
my, are  sO  indispensable  in  the  primary  devel- 
opment and  final  maturation  of  the  plant.  Of 
the  many  aerified  and  volatile  substances  imbib- 
ed by  the  soil,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  and 
valuable,  as  regards  its  action  upon  vegetation, 
is  ammoniacal  gas;  and  which,  being  copious- 
ly evolved  wherever  large  quantities  ol  animal 
manures  are  used,  or  permitted  to  ferment  in  a 
free  atmosphere,  is  greedily  absorbed  by  the 
.soil.  Now  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  absorb 
this  gas,  depends  upon  its  fineness,  its  porosity, 
and  the  minute  pulverization  or  disintegration  of 
the  granules  of  w'hich  it  is  coinposed.  The 
more  thoroughly  this  operation  is  pei  formed, 
the  more  copious,  of  course,  will  be  the  influx 
of  this  fecundating  gas,  and  the  more  permeable 
will  the  soil  be  to  the  roots  by  which  i'  is  to  be 
absorbed  and  taken  up.  It  should  ever  be  re- 
membered, that,  other  circumstances  being 
similar  the  absorbent  capacity  oi  the  soil  is 
precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  surface  exposed. 
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DANA’a  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURES. 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

Section  Eighth. 

Manures  Cimsisling  of  Salts. 

In  using  the  term  salts  liere,  to  designate  a 
class  of  manu.-es,  I wish  to  distinguish  between 
these  and  mineral  manures,  as  ihey  are  usually 
termed.  These  manures  are  similar  in  kind  to 
the  salts  whose  action  in  cow  dung  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  They  are  truly  mineral  salts, 
derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  entering  in- 
to and  forming  a part  of  plants,  and  from  this 
source  introduced  into  the  dung  of  animals. 
Their  action,  whatever  be  their  name,  has  been 
explained.  But  the  salts  composing  the  second 
class  of  manures  now  under  consideration,  are 
not  ot  mineral  origin.  They  are  derived  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  source  from  which 
they  are  formed  is  the  living  process  of  the  ani- 
mal body.  They  are  animal  salts.  Here,  then, 
let  us  divide  the  second  class  of  manures  into 
animal  salts,  which  are  truly  manures,  both 
their  base  and  their  acid  acting  as  nourishers  ot 
plants — and  into  mineral  salts.  Here,  again, 
reader,  you  will  find  that  the  lew  facts  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  relating  to  the  food  and  nour- 
ishment of  animals,  will  help  us  on  our  way  in 
tracing  the  source  of  these  animal  salts. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  food  of  ani- 
mals is  divided  into  two  classes — that  which 
does  and  that  which  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
All  domestic  animals  eat  these  classes  together. 
In  a few  word.s,  let  us  trace  their  course  alter 
the  animal  digested  them.  The  one  class  goes 
to  form  tat,  or  to  support  the  natural  heat  ol  the 
body,  and  passes  off  by  the  skin  in  sweat,  or  in 
moisture  of  the  breath,  and  all  its  excess,  or  un- 
diiresied  part,  goes  off  in  clung.  The  excess  of 
nitrogenous  food,  all  that  is  not  required  for  re- 
pairing the  daily  waste  of  the  body,  or  to  in- 
crease its  growth,  also  passes  off  in  dung,  as  ex- 
crement. This  is  a small  portion,  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  strength  ot  dung  have  been  pointed 
out.  But  the  wear  and  tear,  as  we  may  call  it, 
of  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  parts  -which  are  daily 
and  constantly  thrown  out  ot  the  body  as  excre- 
tions, or  old  materials,  enter  the  circulation,  and 
pass  out  of  the  body  in  urine.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  I would  call  your  attention.  The  un- 
digested food,  and  the  excrements  not  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  go  off  in  dung.  The  food  and  the 
spent  parts  ol  the  body  containing  nitrogen,  go 
oil  in  urine.  This  last,  too,  is  the  course  of 
most  alkaline  sails  taken  into  the  body.  They 
pass  ofi  in  urine.  Here,  then,  we  come  to  the 
subject,  quite  prepared  to  understanll  it.  The 
urine  is  a collection  of  salts ; some  are  of  mine- 
ral, others  of  animal  origin.  But  that  which 
gives  the  urine  its  peculiar  and  chrracteristic 
properties,  is  a substance  formed  from  the  nitro- 
genous food,  and  termed  urea.  Now  you  need 
hardly  trouble  yourself  to  remember  this  new 
name  : all  I want  you  to  understand  about  it  is, 
that  when  urine  is  exposed  to  air,  it  rots  - and 
this  peculiar  substance  is  changed  to  ammonia. 
That  is  the  point  to  be  remembered.  In  consid- 
ering urine,  therefore,  as  a manure,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  point  out  further  the  n-ode  ot  its 
action,  than  to  refer  that  of  every  animal  to  its 
salts  and  power  ol  forming  ammonia.  The 
quantity  of  the  last  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
qua  lityofurea.  There  are  other  salts  of  am- 
monia in  urine,  and  also  mineral  salts.  These 
affect  but  little  the  value  of  urine  as  a manure. 
It  is  the  urea.,  essence  of  urine,  that  substance 
which  forms  ammonia  in  rotting  urine,  which 
alone  makes  this  liquid  more  valuable  than 
dung.  Hence,  reader,  if  this  is  impres.?ed  on 
your  mind,  you  will  perceive  that  the  chiefest 
things  to  be  regarded  in  urine,  are:  first,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty; second,  the  best  mode  of  piomotmga  change 
of  urine  lo  ammonia  ; third,  the  time  required 
for  the  process  ; and  fourth,  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  the  ammonia,  when  formed.  You 
will  perceive,  reader,  that  all  along  1 have  en- 
deavored to  point  out  the  principles  on  which 
manures  act.  It  you  go  by  general  principles, 
then  for  a plain  practical  farmer  like  yourself, 


wiih  only  chemistry  enough  to  understand  afew 
of  its  terms,  it  must  be  quite  a thankle.?s  service 
to  point  out  to  you  in  detail  all  the  various 
things  contained  in  urine.  All  you  want  to 
know  is  this— does  urine  contain,  as  solid  dung 
does,  water,  mould,  and  salts  ? 

It  doe.s.  The  mould  is  so  small  a part,  it 
may  be  left  out  of  view.  The  salts  are  like 
those  in  the  solid  dung — mineral  salts — and  then 
we  have  the  peculiar  principle,  urea,  which  lor' 
all  practical  purposes  may  be  called  ammonia. 
We  may,  then,  with  this  division,  present  in  a 
table  the  composition  ol  the  urine  of  various  ani- 
mals at  one  ’lancer 


Water. 

Salts. 

Ammonia. 

Cattle  urine,  ^ 100 lbs.  02.62 

338 

4. 

Horse, 

do 

94.00 

5.03 

.70 

Sheep, 

do 

96. 

1.20 

2.80 

Hog, 

do 

92.60 

1.76 

564 

Human, 

do 

95.75 

1.88 

2 36 

Now  cast 

your  eye 

carefully  over 

this  table  ; 

the  figures  at  once  tell  you  the  value  of  these  dil- 
ferent  liquids.  The  last  column  gives  the  true 
value.  The  other  salts  vary  much  in  quantity, 
and  this  affects  the  quality.  The  actual  amount 
ot  ammonia  in  human  urine  and  cattle  dung, 
is  about  the  same;  yet  in  actual  practice  it  is 
found  the  effeclsof  urine  are  nearly  double  those 
of  dung.  Look,  now,  for  the  reason  of  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  principle  which  gives  ammo- 
nia in  urine,  runs  at  once  by  putrefaction  into 
that  state.  It  gives  nothing  else  ; whereas  in 
dung,  the  ammonia  arises  from  a slower  decay, 
and  the  principle  which  here  affords  ammonia, 
may,  and  without  doubt  does,  form  other  pro- 
ducts. Hence,  we  have  a quick  action  with  the 
liquid,  a slower  one  with  Ihe  solid.  A second 
cause  of  the  better  eflects  of  the  liquid  is,  that  it 
contains,  besides  its  ammonia,  a far  greater 
amount  of  salts,  and  these  give  a more  perma- 
nent effect. 

The  amountof  salts  in  human,  cow,  and  horse 
dung,  is  about  one  pound  in  every  hundred. 
While  the  urine  ot  the  same  animals  contains 
nearly  six  pounds  in  every  hundred.  A third 
cause  of  ihe  greater  fertilizing  action,  is  found 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  some  of  these  salts, 
which  are  composed  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  &c., 
united  to  an  acid  formed  from  urea,  in  the  ani- 
mal body.  This  acid  is  like  the  acid  of  saltpe- 
tre ; it  is  a nourisher  ol  plants,  as  much  so  as  is 
carbonic  acid. 


Section  Ninth. 

Of  the  Causes  lohich  make  Urine  Belter  or  Worse, 
More  or  Less,  and  the  Modes  of  Preserving  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  causes 
which  we  have  pointed  out  as  affecting  the  value 
ot  dung,  affect  also  the  urine. 

We  have  already  alluded  (in  section  viii.)  to 
the  four  chief  circumstances  lo  be  regarded  in 
mine.  And  first,  of  its  composition.  It  will 
be  affected  by  the  age,  sex,  food,  and  difference 
ot  animal.  The  process  of  forming  urine  is  the 
same  in  man  and  animals.  Now  if  we  reason 
here,  as  we  surely  may,  from  analogy,  then  the 
effect  of  age  and  sex  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
essence  of  urine  or  urea,  will  apppar  from  the 
result  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  analyses  ot 
urine,  as  follows : 

Grs.  of  Urea. 

In  24  hours  there  aredischargedbymen,  432 
By  women,  293 

By  old  men,  from  76  to  BO  years  of  age,  123 
By  children  8 years  of  age,  208 

By  children  4 years  of  age,  70 

It  will  be  recollected  that  each  grain  ofurea 
is  equal  to  a grain  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  of 
the  shops;  so  that  a healthy  man  discharges 
daily  about  an  ounce  of  this  salt.  If,  then,  other 
animals  are  affected  by  age  and  sex,  as  is  the 
human  species,  then  we  may  say  that  bulls  and 
oxen  give  a better  urine  than  cows,  steers  better 
than  calces,  and  a venerable  old  cow  gives  near- 
ly as  much  of  the  essence  of  urine  as  two 
calves. 

Food  affects  the  quantity  of  water,  and  that 
acting  merely  to  dilute  the  urine,  renders  it 
weaker  in  salts  for  a given  amount,  though  per- 


haps not  the  daily  amount  of  salts.  Sup;  osirg 
the  animal  well  led,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  wear 
and  tear  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  then  as  the  urine 
derives  it  chief  value  liom  the  worn-out  mate- 
rials of  the  body,  the  actual  amount  of  urea  dai- 
ly discharged  may  be  the  same,  though  the 
amount  of  the  urine  may  vary  considerably. 
W e may  increase  the  amount  ot  salts  and  acids 
by  particular  food,  but  this  can  nev'er  be  conti- 
nued long  enough  to  change  materially  the  cha- 
racter ol  urine  as  a manure.  Difierenceof  ani- 
mal has  also  a great  effect  on  the  quality  of 
urine.  The  more  active,  the  greater  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  flesh,  1 he  better  the  urine  in  work- 
ing animals.  Where  the  animal  is  stall-fed, 
there,  no  doubt,  the  urine  is  siill  richer,  and  the 
urine  of  fattening  animals  is  still  more  valua- 
ble. Hence  of  all  animals,  commend  me  to 
swine,  as  manufacturers  of  ammonia.  Cast 
your  eye  on  the  table  (in  section  8)  of  the 
amount  of  urea  or  ammonia  furnished  by  va- 
rious animals.  No  one  exceeds  the  hog.  He 
seems  specially  formed  by  nature  for  this  office. 
He  eats  every  thing.  His  habits  require  very 
little  of  that  class  of  food  which  forms  flesh  and 
blood.  He  is  a fat-former,  a magazine  of  lard, 
a real  oil-butt,  and  demands,  therefore,  the  food 
essential  to  form  fat  and  keep  up  his  heat.  He 
returns,  of  course,  having  little  lean  meat  to 
form,  (nobody  would  praise  him  f t that.,')  hav- 
ing litile  flesh  to  form  to  ■increase  his  size,  he  re- 
turns quickly  the  waste  his  body  suffers,  as  urea, 
which  becomes  ammonia..  But  it  is  only  the 
still,  and  quiet,  and  penned  animal,  which  gives 
this  valuable  product.  If  we  would  cause  him 
simply  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  his 
manufactory,  without  taking  into  account  his 
labor  in  shovelling  over  the  compost  heap,  per- 
haps no  better  rule  can  be  given,  than  the  8hak- 
er  practice  of  feeding  with  lettuce  leaves.  Hav- 
ing little  brains  to  replenish  or  build  up,  and 
not  quick  in  his  nerves,  (for  be  it  known  to  you, 
reader,  the  opium  of  lettuce-leaves  is  supposed 
to  contribute  mainly  to  the  formation  of  brain 
and  nerves,)  the  opium  eatir.g  hog  will  return  a 
vast  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  his  lettuce  in  the 
shape  of  ammonia.  It  now  you  add  to  the  facts, 
common  to  the  nourishment  efswine,  the  action 
ol  ammonia  on  mould,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
you  will  see,  that  he  who  neglects  to  fill  his 
yards  with  mould,  and  swine  to  convert  it,  over- 
looks one  ol  the  cheapest,  most  effectual,  and 
certain  modes  of  forming  manure,  which  prac- 
tice and  theory  unite  in  pronouncing  the  surest 
element  of  the  farmer’s  success.  Not  only  is 
the  quality  of  urine  affected  by  age,  sex,  food, 
difference  of  animal,  but  the  season  also  exeits 
an  influence  upon  this  liquid.  The  urine  of 
cattle  often  contains  ammonia  ready  formed  in 
summer,  but  never  in  winter.  In  cold  weather, 
the  amount  of  ammonia,  or  rather  the  principle 
affording  it,  is  less:  often  it  is  not  one-half  in 
winter  what  it  is  in  summer.  This  certainly  is 
a misfortune  to  the  farmer,  whogenerally  keeps 
his  cattle  up  only  in  winter;  but  then  it  is  an 
argument  also  fiir  the  practice  of  summer  soil- 
ing. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
neces.sary  to  change  urea  to  ammonia;  or,  in 
short  words,  to  fu’ly  ripen  urine,  or  to  make  it  a 
fit  manure.  These  also  depend  upon  the  sea- 
son, in  part.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  reader, 
that  this  rotting  of  urine  is  only  fermentation. 
It  takes  place  because  there  is  a principle  in 
urine  which  brmgs  on  fermemation,  just  as  it 
does  in  new  cider.  Now  if  it  is  by  ferment.ation 
that  urine  rots,  it  will  take  place,  as  all  fermen- 
tation does,  best  at  a moderate  temperature. 
The  cold  of  winter  will  prevent  it.  Hence  your 
winter  manure  must  be  allowed  time,  as  the 
heat  of  spring  comes  on,  to  ferment,  that  the 
urine  may  be  changed  to  ammonia  ; and  every 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  rising 
beyond,  in  the  manure  heap,  or  falling  below  a 
moderately  temperate  warmth.  These  aie  the 
circumstances  which  chiefly  promote  the  change 
from  urea  to  ammonia. 

Thirdly — in  regard  to  the  time  in  which  this 
change  will  take  place,  it  will  require  at  least 
one  month  ; and  six  weeks  are  better.  If  urine 
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be  allowed  10  rot  lor  a mqnlh,  it  fully  doubles 
its  quantity  of  ammonia.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  contained  more  than  double  the  ammonia 
of  fresh  urine,  had  not  a portion  escaped.  This 
brings  us  to  our  lourth  point,  the  best  mode  of 
preventing  the  flying  off  ol  the  ammonia  when 
this  change  has  talren  place. 

Much  has  been  said  about  tanks,  and  vats, 
and  urine-pits  and  many  plans  devised  for  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  volatile  ammonia.  But 
■when  once  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  mould 
is  understood,  as  we  have  already  pointed  it  out, 
1 am  persuaded,  reader,  that  these  tanks,  and 
vats,  and  urine-carts  will  appear  to  you  not  on- 
ly expensive  and  cumbersome,  but  useless. 
Your  first  point  is,  to  save  your  ammonia,  your 
second  is,  never  to  use  urine  in  its  caustic  or 
burning  state.  If  you  do,  you  will  assuredly 
burn  your  crop,  as  the  puddle  formed  by  a cow 
burns  the  grass  upon  which  she  empties  her 
watering  pot.  Here  the  urine  forming  caustic 
ammonia  acts  as  would  caustic  potash,  or  a 
lump  of  stone  lime,  lefi  to  slake  upon  the  grass. 
You  want  to  change  this  burning  or  caustic 
ammonia  into  mild  ammonia,  or  to  combine  it 
with  some  substance  which  has  not  only  that 
effect,  but  also  keeps  it  from  flying  away.  Un- 
less you  understand,  then,  the  principles  ot  these 
actions,  and  apply  them  too,  your  labor  is  all 
vanity,  when  you  attempt  to  save  your  own  or 
cattle’s  urine. 

These  principles  are, in  number,  two.  First, 
the  principle  which  changes  caustic  to  mild 
ammonia,  is  carbonic  acid  derived  from  air,  or 
decomposing  mould.  Second,  the  principles 
which  render  ammonia  less  volatile,  or  wholly 
fixed,  are  certain  acids  formed  in  mould,  as  sour 
mould,  or  certain  salts  which  give  up  their  acid 
to  the  ammonia.  Plaster  ol  Paris  does  this,  by 
changing  its  lime  for  ammonia.  Now  let  us 
go  into  the  reason  of  this  a little,  and  see  if  we 
can  understand  it.  Very  slowly  and  supposing 
moisture  present,  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  plaster 
quits  its  lime  and  unites  to  the  ammonia,  and 
so  changes  a volatile  into  a fixed  salt.  Now 
this  is  a change  which  has  been  ol  late  much 
insisted  OQ,  and  the  practice  recommended  of 
strewing  the  stable  and  barn-cellars,  and  even 
the  privies,  to  save  ammonia  which  escapes  in 
these  places.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
saving  is  as  great  as  is  usually  supposed,  for  the 
ammonia  arising  from  the  urine  is  caustic^  it 
flies  of  as  caustic  ammonia,  that  has  no  effect 
upon  plaster.  To  produce  this  mutual  effect  of 
ammonia  and  plaster,  the  caustic  ammonia 
must  previously  have  been  made  mild.  How- 
ever, this  plan  is  applicable  only  on  a small 
scale.  Copperas,  alum,  common  salt,  potashes, 
and  woodashes,  all  act  to  fix  the  volatile  ammo- 
nia, and  have  all  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  But  it  is  easily  seen,  that,  in  employ- 
ing some  of  these  substances,  is  to  buy  ammonia 
almost  at  apothecary’s  price.  These  practices 
will  be  followed,  therefore,  only  by  those  who 
place  the  crop  and  its  value  upon  ammonia. 
This  is  a limited  and  narrow  view.  The  true 
and  farmer-like,  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 
and  natural  mode  of  preserving  the  ammonia  of 
urine,  is  to  fill  your  yards  and  barn-cellars  with 
plenty  of  mould;  by  which  I mean  truly  decay- 
ed and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as 
loam.  There  is  no  mode  more  effectual,  no 
mode  more  economical.  Consider  aow  lor  a 
moment  how  mould  formed  and  forming,  and 
ammonia  act.  Have  I not  said  again  and  a- 
gain,  that  ammonia  hastens  decay?  makes 
mould  more  easily  dissolved?  and  cooks  the 
food  of  plants?  That  action  having  occurred 
during  its  progress,  acids  were  formed.  The 
ammonia  unites  with  them,  loses  its  burning 
properties,  and  becomes  fixed.  The  acids  hav- 
ing been  satisfied,  the  ammonia  is  actually  im- 
bibed and  retained  by  mould. 

It  does  not  drink  it  in,  like  a sponge,  but  the 
mould  forms  a peculiar  chemical  compound 
with  ammonia.  This  peculiar  compound,  while 
it  does  not  render  the  mould  an  easily  dissolved 
matter,  yet  holds  ammonia  by  so  feeble  a force, 
that  it  easily  yields  to  the  power  of  growing 
plants.  It  gives  up  the  stored  ammonia  at  the 


place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  is  most  want- 
ed. If  you  remember  these  actions  of  mould 
and  ammonia,  it  will  be  as  plain  as  day,  that 
what  we  have  said  of  the  inexpediency  and  ex- 
pense of  vats  and  tanks,  and  urine-carts,  must 
not  only  be  true,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a host  of  hard-working,  thinking, 
practical  men.  In  connection  with  urine,  the 
dung  of  birds,  for  instance,  domestic  fowls  of  all 
kinds,  and  pigeons,  may  be  here  mentioned. 
These  animals  discharge  their  solids  and  what 
we  may  term  their  liquids  together.  Their 
urea  comes  out  combined  with  or  forming  part 
of  their  dung.  Now  reflecting  a moment  on  the 
nature  of  their  food,  strongly  nitrogenous,  being 
seeds,  grains,  &c.,  or  animals,  bugs,  grass- 
hoppers, &c.,  we  can  understand  why  their 
droppings  are  peculiarly  rich  in  ammonia  and 
salts.  The  strongest  ot  all  manures  is  found  in 
the  droppings  of  the  poultry-yard. 

But  since  these  form  but  a small  portion  of 
the  farmer’s  stock,  and  are  never  regarded  as  a 
principal  source  ot  manure^  their  further  con- 
sideration may  be  omitted.  It  may  perhaps  be 
here  added,  that  as  from  their  nature  bird-drop- 
pings run  quickly  into  fermentation,  with 
warmth  and  moisture,  so  they  act  quickly  and 
are  quickly  done.  They  are  more  allied  to 
sheep  dung  than  to  other  manures.  Their 
mould  not  being  great,  droppings  of  poultry  re- 
quire to  be  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  loam.  To  this  class  belongs  the  manure 
brought  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  name 
of  Guano,  a Spanish  word  for  excrement.  New 
England  farmers  can  find  cheaper  sources  of 
salts,  to  which  the  main  value  of  guano  is  ow- 
ing, and  therefore,  reader,  we  shall  detain  you 
no  longer  on  this  point. 

Section;  Tenth. 

Mineral  S'alts  or  Manures. 

Having  thus  considered  the  salts  derived  from 
the  animal,  let  us  now  proceed  to  those  derived 
from  the  mineral  kingdom.  Among  these  we 
shall  find  some  whose  action  is  .similar  to  that 
of  the  animal  salts.  That  is,  they  are  the  true 
nourishers  of  plants. 

They  afford,  by  the  action  of  the  growing 
plant,  the  same  elements  as  the  animal  salts. 
Ofthis  nature  is  saUpetre.  Now,  reader,  I want 
you  to  understand  by  saltpetre,  not  only  that 
well  known  substance,  but  also  that  which  has 
lately  been  much  used  in  farming.  South  Ame- 
rican saltpetre.  This  differs  from  common  salt- 
petre by  changing  its  potash  for  soda.  One  step 
more  : I want  you  to  understand  by  saltpetre, 
not  one  salt,  but,  in  farming,  a class  of  salts ; 
that  is,  a number,  having  the  same  acid,  which 
may  be  eombined  with  several  different  bases 
which  all  act  one  way.  Saltpetre  being  a salt, 
of  course  must  be  composed  of  an  acid  and  base. 
The  acid  is  always  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid. 
The  base  may  be  potash,  or  soda,  or  lime,  or 
ammonia.  These  all  may  be  called  saltpetre. 
In  forming  saltpetre,  it  is  generally  that  variety 
which  contains  lime  and  aquafortis,  which  is 
procured.  So  far  as  v/e  understand  the  action  of 
salts,  and  this  has  been  fully  explained,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  saltpetre  is  the  same ; and 
were  it  not  lor  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  aqua- 
fortis or  aciJ  of  saltpetre,  the  explanation  ot  the 
action  ofthis  salt  might  be  referred  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  above  set  forth.  But  the  acid  of  saltpe- 
tre is  composed  of  volatile  ingredients.  It  ds 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a compound  of  the 
common  air  we  breathe.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  reader,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  the  com- 
mon air  is  a mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
What  a bland  and  harmless,  yea,  what  a health- 
ful blessing  is  air,  not  only  to  us  but  to  plants! 
It  is  a mere  mixture,  not  a chemical  compound, 
a mere  mixture.  In  every  hundred  parts,  eigh- 
ty of  nitrogen,  twenty  of  oxygen.  Yet  if  you 
compel,  as  natural  operations  are  continually 
compelling  the  air  to  unite  chemically,  so  that 
fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  shall  unite  to  forty 
parts  of  oxygen,  you  will  form  aquafortis.  Now 
I do  not  mean  to  trouble  your  head  further  with 
the  chemistry  of  saltpetre,  than  merely  to  say, 
that  having  thus  shown  you  the  composition 


and  origin  of  tne  acid  of  all  kinds  of  saltpetre, 
you  will  readily  see,  that  a substance  which  af- 
tords  such  an  abundance  of  nitrogen,  cannot  but 
be  beneficial  to  plants.  This  nitrogen  may  and 
probably  does  lorm  some  portion  ofammonia  in 
the  soil.  It  may  enter  as  nitrogen  into  the 
plants  dissolved  in  water  as  a very  weak  aqua- 
fortis. 

We  have  .said  so  much  upon  the  action  ofam- 
monia and  nitrogen,  that  you  will  perceive  how- 
important  a part  nitre  is  likely  to  play  in  ma- 
nure. Not  only  does  the  nitrogen  act  here,  but 
the  oxygen,  the  other  component  of  the  acid,  al- 
so acts.  It  acts  upon  the  mould  as  air  itself 
would.  Besides,  the  mould  of  soil  and  manure 
imbibes  and  condenses  this  oxygen  in  its  pores, 
and  consequently  heats  a little;  so  that  saltpetre, 
whether  added  as  such  to  soil,  or  formed  in  ma- 
nure, as  it  is  always,  helps  to  warm  a little  the 
soil,  like  fermenting  manure.  So  far  as  these 
effects  are  desirable,  they  may  be  expected  from 
the  use  of  saltpetre.  But  this,  reader,  if  you 
buy  your  saltpetre,  is  procuring  a small  effect  at 
a great  price.  The  action  of  the  alkali  of  salt- 
petre is  not  different  from  alkali  in  other  shapes ; 
and  therefore  if  you  have  money  to  lay  out  for 
salts,  let  me  advise  you,  reader,  to  spend  it  rath- 
er lor  ashes  than  for  saltpetre. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

CLAY  AS  AN  AMENDE  R OF  SANDY  SOIL. 

It  is  many  years  now.  since  w-e  first  advanced 
the  opinion  that  clay,  if  added  to  sandy  soils, 
would  tend  greatly  to  amend  their  texture. 
Since  then,  we  have  often  repeated  that  opinion, 
and  we  will  now  add,  that  a compost  made  ot  fO 
loads  of  virgin  or  unexhausted' clay,  and  the 
same  number  of  loadsof  stable  manure,  if  well 
incorporated  together,  spread  broadcast,  plowed 
in,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  turned 
up,  will  go  farther,  last  longer,  and  produce  a 
larger  yield  throughout  a rotation,  than  wouW 
20  loads  of  the  same  quality  of  manure  if  applied 
alone.  To  us  the  philosophy  of  this  opinion  is 
obvious,  and  its  reasonableness  will  strike  any 
one  who  will  take  the  time  to  make  the  necessa- 
ry inquiries  and  weigh  the  operating  causes  in 
his  mind.  Most  virgin  clays  contain  very  sen- 
sible portions  of  potash,  a substance  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  healthful  growth  {>f  most  plants ; there- 
fore, in  adding  day  to  sand,  we  supply  a salt 
absolutely  essential  to  successful  culture,  and 
which  does  not  naturally  abound,  except  in  ve- 
ry minute  traces,  indeed,  in  soils  where  silex 
very  largely  predominates.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  admixture. 
Sandy  soils,  from  their  porousness — from  the 
absence  of  the  principle  of  cohesion — lose  much 
of  the  riches  o.l  the  manure  which  may  be  ap- 
plied 50  them,  by  their  natural  tendency  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  through  the  process  of 
evaporation. 

Another  evil  of  sandy  soils  arises  from  the 
natural  disposition  inherent  in  them  to  infiltra- 
tion, or  in  other  wore.s,  to  the  sinking  of  the  ma- 
nure caused  by  each  succeeding  rain.  Nor  is 
this  all;  such  soils,  except  when  well  filled  with 
vegetable  and  animal  manures,  possess  in  a ve<! 
ry  slight  degree  the  capacity  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  food  from  the  atmosphere.  This  de- 
fect, however,  may  be  cured  by  the  addition  of 
clay.  However  well  porous  lands  may  be  ma- 
nured, unless  the  season  should  be  a moist  one, 
their  products  will  be  comparatively  small,  be- 
cause of  the  escape,  by  evaporation,  of  the  en- 
riching gases,  and  from  their  natural  tendency 
to  give  up  that  moisture  without  which  plants 
cannot  prosper.  i 

Plowing-in  Green  Crops. — Laving  plants 
contain  in  their  substance  not  only  all  they  have 
drawn  from  the  soil,  but  also  a great  part  of 
what  they  have  drawn  from  the  air.  Plow  in 
these  living  plants,  and  you  necessarily  add  to 
the  soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it — in  other 
words,  you  make  it  richer  in  ‘ organic’  matter. 
Repeat  the  process  with  a seconii  crop,  and  it  be- 
comes richer  still ; and  it  would  be  diftcult  to 
define  the  limit  beyond  which  the  process  should 
not  further  be  carried. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1844. 


Our  Bound  Volume. — Those  ofourlriends 
who  have  ordered  the  first  volume  ol  the  Culti- 
vator bound,  are  informed  that  they  are  now  rea- 
dy, and  will  be  delivered  to  their  order.  We 
should  have  forwarded  them  by  mail,  but  the 
postage,  which  is  the  same  as  letter  postage,  has 
deterred  us.  To  all  such  as  cannot  convenient- 
ly send  for  them,  we  will  send  the  volume  un- 
bound. 

Tke  Crops. — Time  and  space  are  but  allow- 
ed us  briefly  to  state,  tl  at  from  all  quarters  our 
accounts  of  the  Cotton  Crop  are  of  the  most  fa- 
vorable character.  In  most  districts,  th' 
plant  appears  to  be  in  a much  more  forward 
condition  than  last  year — while  in  others,  where 
.ater  planting  has  prevailed,  a good  stand  is 
promised.  All  that  appears  to  be  needed  now, 
is  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  present  favor- 
ble  weather. 

Our  accounts  of  the  Grain  Crops  are  also 
equally  favorable.  In  some  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland — and  some 
sections  of  the  great  grain-growing  States  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  &c. — the  ravages  of  the  fly  are 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  affect  the  wheat  crop  ma- 
terially r,  but  generally,  an  unusually  abundant 
yield  seems  to  be  anticipated.  Oats  are  repre- 
sented as  being  rather  light  in  most  quarters  ; 
while  the  Corn  appears  to  be  in  quite  a favorable 
condition. 

Taking  into  view  all  sections  of  the  country 
from  which  we  have  advices,  our  present  im- 
pression is,  that  the  grain  crop,  as  a whole,  wifi 
rather  exceed,  than  fall  short  of,  an  average  one. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  in  their  report,  remark  that 
“they  belie /e  full  one-third  of  all  agricultural 
labor  is  literally  thrown  away,  by  its  misappli- 
cation.” 

Corn  Oil. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  says 
that  a gentleman  residing  near  that  city,  has  re- 
cently concimenced  the  rnaoulacture  of  oil,  of 
fine  quality,  irom  corn,  ft  is  said  to  burn  with 
a clear,  steady  light,  in  every  respect  equal  to 
sperm  or  lard  oil,  without  the  smoke  which  usu- 
ally attends  vegetable  oils,  and  will  not  congeal 
in  the  coldest  weather. 

Core  goa  3uRN3.-i-Th,e  Medical  Times 
says;  “ After  opening  the  vesicles,  if  they  are 
formed,  the  part  is  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
Ihen  plunged,  still  wet,  into  flour,  keeping  it 
there  for  a minute  or  two;  by  this  means  a cer- 
tain quantity  adheres  to  the  part,  and  prevents 
the  access  of  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
flour  falls  in  the  scales  from  the  surrounding 
parts  the  next  day,  whilst  on  the  bum  it  remains 
adherent. 


A Memoir  oil  the  Oiigin,  Cultivation  and  Uses  of  Coiton, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  Sea-Islaud  Cotton  Plant,  includ- 
ing the  improvements  in  ils  cultivation,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Wool,  &c  . in  Georgia  and  South 
flarolina;  read  before  the  Agricul lural  Society  of  St. 
John’s  Colleton,  November  IJlh.  1843,  and  the  Slate 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Deteoiher 
6th,  1843,  and  by  both  Societies  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. By  VV'HITEMARSH  B.  SeabrOok,  President  ot 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston:  Miller  & Browne. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a handsomely 
printed  pamphlet,  of 62  pages,  fora  copy  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller 
Publisher  of  the  “Southern  Agriculturist,” 
and  which  we  take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural friends,  as  a work  eminently  entitled  to 
their  consideration.  It  is  spoken  of  by  all  who 
have  examined  it,  as  a production  of  the  high- 
est merit,  from  the  elaborate  research  which  it 
evinces  in  the  author,  and  the  skill  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  handled  his  subject,  and  ap- 
plied his  knowledge  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
science nf  Agriculture,  in  the  particular  branch 
to  which  this  essay  is  devoted.  We  feel  as- 
sured, therefore,  that  we  cannot  do  our  readers 
a better  service,  than  in  urging  them  to  examine 
the  work  in  question. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Messrs,  C.  E.  Gren- 
ville & Co,  and  Mr.  T.  Richards,  in  this  city. 
Price  25  cent.s. 

“ The  Indigator,”  is  the  name  of  a new 
monthly  agricultural  paper,  published  in  Ham- 
burg, S.  C.,  fey  J.  W.  Yarborough ; the  first  two 
numbers  of  which  have  been  leceived  The 
work  is  got  up  in  very  good  taste,  and  may  be- 
come a valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. The  increased  interest  which  is  being 
excited  throughout  the  South  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  papers,  is  among 
the  most  lavoraWe  omens  of  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement abroai  in  the  land. 

Fence  Posts. — A practical  farmer  informs 
the  Hartford  Times,  that  in  taking  up  a fence 
that  had  been  set  fourteen  years,  he  noticed  that 
some  of  the  posts  remained  nearly  sound,  while 
others  were  rotted  off  at  tl.e  bottom.  On  look- 
ing for  the  cause  he  found  that  tho.se  posts  that 
were  set  limb  part  down,  or  inverted  from  the 
way  they  grew,  were  sound.  Those  that  were 
set  as  they  grew  were  rolled  off,  Tkis  fact  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Ifthe  foregoing  is  a fact — of  which  we  should 
like  to  have  further  evidence  founded  on  experi- 
ment— it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  tree  being  reversed,  which 
prevents  the  dampness  of  the  earth  being  carried 
upward  with  that  rapidity  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  ease, 

man  in  Ohio,  well  mounted,  was  urg- 
ing on  a drove  of  fat  hogs  towards  Detroit,  met 
a charming  lot  of  little  girls,  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  school,  when  one  of  them,  as  she 
passed  the  “swinish  multitude,”  made  a very 
pretty  courtesy. 

‘ Why,  my  litt'e  gal,’  said  the  man,  ‘ do  you 
courtesy  to  a whole  drove  of  hogs  V 

‘No,  sir,’  said  she,  with  a most  provoking 
smile,  ‘ only  to  the  one  on  horseback,’ 

Croup. — Two  or  three  spoonsful  of  strong 
ley,  made  of  oak  ashes,  and  mixed  with  molas- 
ses, are  recommended  as  a positive  cure  for 
croup. 


Sprains  in  Sheep. — The  best  mode  of  treat- 
ing sprains  is  to  immerse  the  limb  in  a pail  of 
hot  water  for  half  an  hour  at  a lime,  several 
times  aday.  Apply  the  hot  water  as  soon  after 
the  accident  as  possible. 

|:^Do  not  despise  the  poor.  Remember  that 
while  honest  virtue  is  often  clothed  in  rags,  vice 
flaunts  gaily  in  satin,  and  dazzles  the  eyes  with 
costly  jewels. 

0"The  blood  of  a white  hen,  (says  the  N.  E, 
Farmer,)  smeared  on  a freckled  face,  and  suffer- 
ed to  dry  thereon,  and  afterwards  wiped  away, 
clearly  takes  away  all  spots  from  the  same. 

To  TAKE  Film  pr-oM  a Horse’s  Eye. — 
Blow  loaf  sugar  and  a little  salt  into  the  inflam, 
ed  eye,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  relieved^ 
Sassafras  buds  pounded,  and  put  in  water,  to 
stand  till  if  bacomes  nearly  as  thick  as  cream, 
a.’^plied  to  the  eye,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  in- 
flammation. 

|;^For  sting  of  the  adder,  or  slow-worm,  ap- 
ply immediately  strong  spirits  of  hartshorn. — 
For  sting  of  bees,  apply  chalk  or  whitening 
mixed  with  vinegar. 

H^Poisons  swallowed  by  oxen  are  commonly 
the  yew,  the  water  dropwort,  and  the  common 
and  the  water  hemlock.  One  and  a halt  pints 
of  linseed  oil  is  the  best  remedy. 

From  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

The  following  is  a method  of  analysing  soils 
lor  ordinary  agricultural  purposes  ; — Weigh  a 
convenient  quantity  of  the  earth  fo  be  analysed, 
say  1000  grains,  dried  in  the  open  air;  iiry  the 
same  before  a fire  on  paper,  so  as  not  to  scorch 
the  paper:;  re-weigh,  and  fhe  difference  will  be 
the  organic  matter.  Pour  a convenient  quanti- 
ty ol  muriatic  acid  on  the  reojaincier ; stir,  and 
when  sealed,  pour  it  off’,  and  add  oxalate  ol  am- 
monia; the  precipitate  will  be  the  lime.  Mix 
the  remainder  with  water,  and  stir  it  well; 
when  a little  settled,  pour  off  the  turbid  mixture, 
and  the  suspended  contents  are  argillaceous,  and 
the  deposit  siliceous. 

SADDLE  GALLS. 

Saddle  Galls  are  generally  occasioned  by  an 
unequal  pressure  on  the  saddle,  or  by  a saddle 
being  badly  fitted  to  a horse’s  back,  and  if  ne- 
glected they  grow  into  very  ugly  and  trouble- 
some sores.  When  these  inflamed  tumors  are 
first  discovered,  cold  water  alone  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  disperse  and  drive  them  away,  if  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  saddle  is  pulled  off;  but 
when  that  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  by 
washing  them  twice  a day  in  the  mixture  I 
shall  here  recommend,  the  cure  will  be  readily 
performed. — Take  of  sharp  vinegar  one  gill; 
spirits  of  any  kind,  one  sill;  sweet  oil  or  fresh 
butter,  one  table  spoonful;  to  be  well  mixed  be- 
fore used.  

From  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

LIME  AND  SALT. 

I tried  this  mixture  on  two  acres  of  old  grass 
land,  having  mixed  them  in  the  proportions  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Cnthbert  Johnson.  Aheap 
was  made,  and  the  lime  and  salt  were  laid  in. 
alternate  beds,  then  mixed  up  together,  and  well 
covered  over  with  soil  and  sods.  After  three 
months,  this  was  applied  to  the  meadow  in  ques- 
tion; it  was  in  a state  resembling  mortar,  and 
was  with  difficulty  spread  ; after  it  became  dry, 
it  was  beat  to  pieces,  and  spread  and  bush-har- 
rowed. In  many  parts  of  the  field,  the  grass  ap- 
peared as  if  it  was  scorched.  It  did  not  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  the  crop  was  the  worst  1 ever 
had — ia  some  parts  not  worth  cutting. 
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From  the  Farmer’s  Monthly  Visiter. 

HOME  AFFECTIONS. 

The  heart  has  memories  that  cannot  die. 
The  rough  rules  of  the  world  cannot  obliterate 
them.  They  are  memories  of  home,  early 
home.  There  is  magic  in  the  very  sound. 
There  is  the  old  tree  under  which  the  light- 
hearted boy  swung  in  many  a summer  day; 
there  is  the  house  where  he  knew  a parent’s 
love,  and  found  a parent’s  protection — now  there 
is  the  room  in  which  he  romped  with  his  broth- 
er or  sister,  long  since,  alas ! laid  in  the  church- 
yard in  which  he  must  soon  be  gatheredj  over- 
shadowed by  yon  old  church,  whither,  with  a 
joyous  troop  like  himself,  he  has  often  followed 
his  parents  to  worship  with,  and  to  hear  the 
good  old  man  who  gave  him  to  God  in  baptism. 
Why  even  the  very  school-house  associated  in 
youthful  days  with  thoughts  ol  leruleand  tasks, 
now  comes  back  to  pleasant  remembrances  of 
many  an  attachment  there  formed,  many  occa- 
sions that  called  forth  some  generous  exhibition 
ot  the  traits  ol  human  nature.  There  he  learn- 
ed to  tell  some  of  his  best  emotions.  There, 
perchance,  he  first  met  the  being  who,  by  her 
love  and  tenderness  in  after  life,  has  made  a 
home  for  himself  happier  even  than  that  which 
childhood  knew. — There  are  certain  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  those  too  among  the  best,  that 
can  find  an  appropriate  place  lor  their  exercise 
only  by  one’s  own  fireside.  There  is  a sacred- 
ness in  the  privacy  of  that  spot  which  it  were  a 
species  of  desecration  to  violate ! He  who  seeks 
wantonly  to  invade  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a villain ; and  hence  there  is  no  surer  test 
of  the  debasement  o-l  morals  in  a community, 
than  the  disposition  to  tolerate  in  any  mode  the 
man  who  disregards  the  sanctities  of  private 
lile.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  let  there  be  at 
least  one  spot  where  the  poor  man  may  find  af- 
fection that  is  disinterested,  where  he  may  in- 
dulge a confidence  that  is  not  likely  to  be  abus- 
ed. 


From  th«  Boston  Cultivator. 

WARMING  LANDS. 

Mr.  Josiah  Lovett,  ol  Beverly,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  raising  Various  kinds 
ol  vegetables,  as  has  appeared  by  his  superior 
exhibitions  at  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  in  a 
late  No.  ol  the  New  England  Farmer,  gives  his 
mode  ol  warming  land,  by  which  he  gets  vege- 
tables almost  as  early  as  they  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  ot  Boston,  though  the  season  in  Be- 
verly is  at  least  a week  later,  and  Mr.  Lovett’s 
land  is  moist  and  low. 

His  method  is,  to  plow  or  spade,  or  in  work- 
ing the  land  in  any  way,  to  do  it  lokile  the  sun 
shines  clear,  and,  if possible,from  11  to4  o’clock. 
By  this  means,  the  warm  surface  earth  is  turned 
under,  the  cold  earth  brought  up  and  warmed, 
and  buried  in  turn.  This  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  on  warm  sui.ny  days.  Seeds  plant- 
ed on  land  thus  warmed,  a week  or  ten  days  la- 
ter than  on  land  plowed  or  spaded  but  once,  will 
mature  their  fruit  earlier  and  of  a superior  size, 
with  the  same  manuring  and  attention. 

This  system  is  founded  on  the  true  principles 
of  philosophy,  as  will  appear  evident  to  every 
person  of  reflection,  and  we  doubt  not  may  be 
turned  to  a good  practical  account.  The  supe- 
rior crop,  from  a more  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  and  mixing  it  well  with  manure, 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  extra  plowing. 


From  the  Farmer’s  Mmvlhly  Visitor. 

ASHES  IN  THE  HILL. 

We  advise  young  farmers  not  to  put  ashes  in 
the  hill  with  the  corn  ; the  ley  they  make  is  of- 
ten destructive  to  the  young  roots  when  they 
first  protrude  irom  the  kernel.  The  ashes  may 
be  dropped  on  the  hill  as  soon  as  you  have 
planted  your  field,  and  this  is  better  than  to  wait 
till  the  corn  is  up  ; it  is  leso  labor,  and  it  tends 
belter  to  keep  off  the  worms.  Bury  neither 
corn  nor  potatoes  deep;  both  should  lie  on  an 
easy  bed,  for  the  first  shoots  tend  downward 
when  the  soil  will  permit  them.  When  the 
earth  is  moist  enough,  half  an  inch  of  covering, 
pressed  down  with  the  hoe,  is  better  than  more. 


From  the  Weslern  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

TO  PRO  1 EOT  VINElS  FROM  BUGiS. 

A subscriber  communicated  to  us,  a few  days 
ago,  a fact  relative  to  the  destruction  of  such 
bugs  and  winged  insects  as  are  injurious  to  cu- 
cumber and  melon  vines,  &c.  He  has  practiced 
it  for  several  years,  and  found  it  very  effectual 
in  protecting  the  plants  from  the  destructive 
ravages  of  these  insects.  The  method  is  as  fol- 
lows ; Just  at  evening,  he  kindles  a small  fire, 
(or  if  the  pa'ch  be  large,  several  may  be  neces- 
sary’,) that  will  blaze  freely,  in  some  convenient 
place,  where  it  will  not  injure  the  plants.  He 
then,  by  brushing  the  plants,  alarms  the  bugs,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  lake  wing,  when  they  fly  di- 
rectly into  the  fire,  and  are  destroyed. 

Scare-Cbows. — The  best  protection  for  our 
corn,  from  the  depredations  of  the  crows,  is 
white  twine  stretched  across  the  field,  supported 
by  stakes  or  poles,  in  several  directions ; the  ap- 
pearance of  which  seem  to  give  these  darkies 
idea  ot  a net  or  snare,  of  which  they  are  very 
shy.  For  fear,  however,  they  may  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  take  the  additional  precaution  of 
tarring,  and  rolling  the  seed  in  plaster. 

The  Bite  of  a Rattlesnake. — The  most 
simple  and  convenient  remedy,  says  a corres- 
pondent of  the  Macon  Messenger,  I ever  heard 
of,  wasalum.  A piece  the  size  of  a hickory  nut, 
dissolved  in  water  and  drank,  or  chewed  and 
swallowed,  is  sufficient.  1 have  a good  authori- 
ty for  saying  it  has  been  tried  many  times  on 
men  and  dogs,  and  that  they  have  invariably  re- 
covered. I know  of  some  planters  whose  hands 
are  exposed  to  be  bitten  by  rattlesnakes,  who  al- 
ways have  them  provided  with  it,  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  they  have  several  times  found  use  for 
it.  

Bad  Air  in  Wells.— Never  go  down  into  a 
well  which  has  been  at  any  time  out  of  use  } or 
if  it  be  deep,  without  trying  the  air  in  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  lowering  a lighted  candle — if  it 
burns,  there  is  no  danger;  but  if  it  goes  out,  the 
air  is  bad,  and  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  venturing  into  it.  It  is  said  that  the  air  may 
be  speedily  corrected  by  putting  into  the  well, 
say  from  half  a bushel  to  a bushel  of  quick 
lime,  which  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas — 
the  agent  alike  deleterious  to  comfort  and  respi- 
ration. 

Farming  at  Cape  Cod. — The  farming  inte- 
rests on  Cape  Cod,  aopears  to  be  on  a rather 
more  precarious  footing  than  any  where  else, 
where  agiiculture  is  pursued  to  any  extent.  A 
couple  ot  acies  ot  land  planted  with  corn  by  Mr. 
Harvey  Hawes,  at  Dennis,  was  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  a few  days  since,  to  such  a depth  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  part  remained 
planted,  and  which  did  not.  We  have  heard 
strange  stories  of  Cape  Cod  farming  before — 
how  they  fo  Idered  their  cows  upon  codfish,  and 
weaned  the  calves  upon  pickled  herring,  and  all 
that ; but  this  business  of  having  their  freehold 
taken  off  bodily  by  a nor’-wester,  is  a calamity 
that  is  quite  new  to  us.  Why  don’t  the  Cape 
Codmen  kellock  their  corn  fields  as  they  do  their 
mackerel  boats,  or  tie  up  their  ) otatoe  patches 
to  a tree,  when  they  see  a squall  coming  I — 
Boston  Mail.  

To  make  Water  Cold  in  the  Sommer.— 
The  folio  wing  is  a simple  mode  of  rendering 
water  almost  as  cold  as  ice : — Let  the  jar,  pitcher 
or  vessel  used  for  water  be  surrounded  with  one 
or  more  folds  of  coarse  cotton  kept  constantly 
wet.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  will  carry 
off  the  heat  from  the  inside  and  reduce  it  to  a 
freezing  point.  In  India  and  other  tropical  re- 
gions where  ice  cannot  be  procured,  this  is  com- 
mon. Let  every  mechanic  or  laborer  have  at  ’ 
his  place  of  employment  two  pitchers  thus  pro- 
vided, with  lids  and  covers;  the  one  to  contain 
water  for  drinking,  the  other  for  evaporation, 
and  he  can  always  have  a supply  of  cold  water 
in  warm  weather.  Any  person  can  test  this  by 
dipping  a finger  in  water,  and  holding  it  in  the 
air  ol  a warm  day  ; after  doing  this  three  or  four 
times,  he  will  find  his  finger  uncomfortably  cold. 


Face  Ache. — The  common  afieciion,  so 
often  supposed  to  be  excited  by  a diseased  tooth, 
although  the  latter  fails  to  be  detected — a rheu- 
matic, chronic  kind  of  pain,  wholly  different 
from  that  of  tic-riouloureux, — is  often  speedily 
curable  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  salt 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a drachm,  dis- 
solved in  water,  three  or  four  times  daily.  About 
four  limes  v/ill  be  sufficient  to  test  the  potency 
of  the  remedy.  At  other  times  the  iodine  of  po- 
tassium, in  five  or  six  gram  doses,  is  quickly 
effective  towards  a cure.  The  efficiency  of  the 
latter  remedy  renders  it  probable  that  that  affec- 
tation is  of  the  nature  of  periosteal  inflammation. 
—Dr.  Wat  seal’s  Lechire^ 

|;;;^Louisiana  raised  in  1843,  37,173,590  lbs. 
of  Sugar,  while  Georgia  raised  185,758,138  lbs. 
of  Cotton. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,” 
as  the  cook  said  when  she  took  her  night-cap  lor 
a pudding-bag. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R S EN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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DANA’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURES. 

(Concluded  from  page  102.) 

Section  Eleventh. — Of  Artificial  Nllre  Beds. 

But  there  is  a fashion  in  manures  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  and  saltpetre  is  now  so  fashiona- 
ble, that  you  may  be  inclined  to  use  it.  Be  it 
so.  I will  show  you,  reader,  how  to  make  it 
for  yourself,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a large 
pile  ol  capital  mould.  But  as  you  have  began 
to  inquire  a little  into  the  reason  ofthing.s,  let  us 
go  a little  into  the  reasons  why  the  earth  under 
all  barns  where  cattle  are  kept,  why  the  plaster 
of  old  houses  and  cellar  walls,  always  afford 
saltpetre.  You  well  know  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  why  f We  have  already  told  you  that  the 
acid  of  saltpetre,  that  is,  the  aquafortis,  is  form- 
ed of  the  air  we  breathe.  Now  alkalies  and  po- 
rous bodies  compel  the  constituents  of  air,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  unite  and  form 
aquafortis,  and  this  immediately  unites  to  the 
alkali  and  forms  saltpetre.  The  best  alkali  to 
compel  this  union  is  ammonia.  Hence,  where 
plenty  of  animal  matter  is  fermenting,  or  rot- 
ting, or  where  plenty  of  urine  is,  there,  porous 
bodies  being  present,  saltpetre  will  be  formed. 
Now  this  is  enough  for  you  to  understand  the 
principle  upon  which  I propose  to  you  to  form 
an  artificial  nitre-bed  for  your  own  use.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  manure  of  twenty-five  cows, 
asses  and  mules,  in  layers  of  about  four  inches 
thick,  with  layers  of  the  same  thickness  of 
chalky  soil,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  now 
and  then  damped  with  the  urine  of  the  stable, 
produces  from  1000  to  1200  pounds  of  saltpetre 
in  four  years. 

The  heap  is  formed  under  cover,  and  occa- 
sionally shovelled  over.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  it  is  a mass  of  rich  mould.  It  is  loft  two 
years  longer,  wnth  an  occasional  turning  over, 
but  it  is  not  wet  with  urine  for  the  last  few 
months.  The  dung  the  farmer  has  always;  he 
wants  the  porous  chalky  body.  This  may  be 
furnished  by  spent  ashes,  mixed  up  with  its 
bulk  of  loam.  Hence  the  following  rule  may 
be  given  : One  cord  of  clear  cow-dung,  one  cord 
of  spent  ashes,  one  cord  of  loam,  or  swamp 
muck.  Mix  the  ashes  and  the  swamp  muck 
well,  and  having  hard-rammed  the  barn  cellar 
floor,  or  that  under  a shed,  lay  a bed  upon  it 
four  inches  thick  of  these  mixed  materials  ; then 
a layer  of  dung,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and 
so  on,  till  the  pile  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  top- 
ping off  with  loam.  Wet  it  occasionally  with 
urine,  keeping  it  always  about  as  moist  as  gar- 
den mould.  Shovel  over  once  a fortnight  for 
two  years.  The  pile  now  contains  about  fifty 
pounds  of  several  varieties  of  saltpetre,  and 
mixed  throughout  with  nearly  three  cords  of  ex- 
cellent manure.  It  may,  therefore,  be  now  used 
according  to  the  farmer’s  judgment. 

By  thoughtful  management,  he  may,  after  the 
first  two  years,  annually  collect  as  many  fifty 
pounds  as  he  emplo)'^s  cords  of  cow  dung,  But, 
however  prepared,  nitre  affords,  by  its  elements, 
nourishment  to  plants.  All  its  parts  act.  Its 
alkali  acts,  and  its  acid  acts. 

Section  Twelfth. 

Ashes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  salts,  whatever  be  their 
name  or  nature,  which  are  likely  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  farmer,  are  those  only  which  eith- 
er enter  into  and  form  part  of  the  plants,  or 
which,  by  the  action  of  their  acid  or  base,  act 


on  the  earthy  parts  of  soil,  or  upon  the  mould. 
Salts  either  poison  or  nourish  plants.  The  first, 
like  the  medicines  we  take,  are  good  in  small 
doses;  the  second  can  hardly  injure,  even  by 
their  excess.  If  we  recur  to  the  principle  with 
which  we  set  out  early  in  this  essay,  that  the 
ashes  of  plants  contain  all  their  salts,  then  right- 
ly to  know  what  salts  are  likely  to  produce 
good  effects  as  manure,  we  should  first  study  the 
composition  of  ashes.  We  have  in  ashes  a 
great  variety  of  substances.  They  come  from 
the  soil.  They  form  a part  of  plants.  The 
dead  plant  returns  them  again  to  their  mother 
earth,  or  we,  losing  the  volatile  parts  of  a plant, 
its  mould  and  ammonia,  by  burning,  collect  its 
salts  as  ashes.  Let  us  see  what  these  salts  are 
made  of.  In  the  first  place,  you  know,  all  salts 
are  composed  of  an  acid  and  a base. 

The  bases  are,  The  o.cids  are, 

Potash  and  soda,  Carbonic,  or  carbon  unit- 

Lime,  ed  to  oxygen. 

Magnesia,  Phosphoric  or  phosphorus 


Clay,  do.  do. 

Iron,  Sulphuric,  or  Sulphur  do. 

Manganese,  Muriatic,  essentially  com- 

Silex,  or  earth  of  flints.  po.sed  of  chlorine. 

Now  if  we  throw  out  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
has  been  formed  in  burning,  we  have  left  in  ash- 
es three  acids,  which  are  united  with  the  bases, 
and  may  form  the  following  salts  in  plants,  viz: 
Glauber’s  salt,  Epsom  salt,  common  table-salt, 
bone-dust,  asaltof  lime,  and  what  we  may  term 
a bone-dust  salt  of  iron,  or  phosphate  of  iron, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  copperas,  alum, 
and  some  other  salts,  which  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. Our  list  comprises  the  principal,  and 
those  most  likely  to  be  used  in  farming.  Well, 
now,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  composi- 
tion of  ashes  is  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
salt  occurring  in  commerce,  which  may  not  be 
used  in  agriculture,  instead  of  those  found  in 
ashes.  In  fact,  almost  all  salts  which  occur  in 
a large  way,  as  refuse  materials  from  manufac- 
tures or  other  sources,  have  been  used,  and  all 
with  greater  or  less  success,  as  manures.  And 
if  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  acids  and  bases  of 
common  ashes,  this  seems  quite  reasonable.  It 
is  not  expected  that  a plain  farmer,  possessing 
little  or  no  chemical  knowledge,  should  be  able 
to  tell  beforehand,  what  the  effect  of  a salt  would 
be,  applied  to  his  land;  but  if  he  understands 
what  the  composition  of  ashes  is,  he  may  be 
sure  that  in  any  quantity  in  which  the  salt  is 
likely  to  occur,  it  cannot  be  injurious,  provideil 
it  is  mixed  up  with  plenty  of  mould,  and  a little 
ashes,  or  alkali,  which  will  kill  or  neutralize 
any  excess  of  the  poisonous  acid. 

In  ashes,  we  have  one  part  which  may  be 
leached  out,  and  a part  which  remains  after 
leaching,  called  spent  ashes.  Let  us  see,  then, 
in  leaching,  what  parts  we  take  away.  First, 
we  take  away  all  the  acids,  except  the  phospho- 
ric. Secondly,  we  take  away  nearly  all  the  pot- 
ash and  soda.  What  is  left]  The  phosphoric 
acid,  and  all  the  bases.  It  is  evident,  theiefbre, 
that  the  strength  of  ashes  can  never  be  wholly 
leached  out,  if  that  depends  upon  the  salts.  In 
spent  ashes  we  have  nearly  all  the  bone-dust 
left ; and  besides  this,  a portion  of  what  is  usu- 
ally considered  the  real  strength,  that  is,  the  pot- 
ash. This  is  chemically  united  to  certain  of 
the  other  constituents  of  ashes.  You  cannot 
leach  it  out.  Upset  your  leach-tubs,  shovel 
over  your  spent  ashes,  mix  it  up  with  ferment- 


ing manure,  where  a plenty  of  fixed  air  is  given 
off.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  value  of  spent 
ashes,  so  far  as  the  potash  or  ley  strength  is 
concerned.  This  exposure  to  air,  to  carbonic 
acid,  lets  loose  the  potash,  which  was  chemical- 
ly combined  with  the  other  matters.  Water 
would  never  have  done  this.  Mark,  now,  a 
practical  lesson  taught  here  by  chemistry,  and 
confirmed  by  experience.  Leached  ashes  must 
never  be  used  on  icel  soil,  if  we  want  its  alkali  to 
act.  The  close  wet  soil,  perhaps  even  half  cc- 
vered  at  times  with  water,  excludes  the  air. 
The  carbonic  acid  of  air,  that  which  alone  ex- 
tracts the  alkali  from  spent  ashes,  cannot  here 
act.  There  is  this  other  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  these  tacts,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  alkaline  ac- 
tion which  is  wanted  from  spent  ashes.  Hence, 
no  one  who  thus  understands  the  source,  and 
the  true  value  of  ashes,  will  allow  the  alkaline 
portion  to  be  fir.st  leached  out,  unless  he  can  find 
a more  economical  use  lor  it  than  its  applica- 
tion as  a fertilizer.  Perhaps  no  fact  speaks 
louder,  that  the  great  action  of  spent  ashes  is  that 
of  its  potash,  than  this,  that  where  we  prevent 
that  from  being  extracted,  the  spent  ashes  are  of 
little  value.  If,  then,  spent  ashes  derive  their 
great  value  from  the  potash,  much  more  will 
unleached  ashes  derive  their  value  from  their  pot- 
ash. 

Now,  reader,  the  point  to  which  I have  led 
you  in  these  remarks,  is  this:  that  the  more  al- 
kaline any  salt  is,  the  better  is  it  for  manure. 
Hence,  as  a general  rule  about  the  use  of  salts, 
it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  alkaline  salts,  that 
is,  potash,  pearlash,  common  ashes,  barilla  ash- 
es, white,  or  soda  ash,  are  the  best.  And  as 
these,  in  all  their  various  shapes,  are  the  cheap- 
est and  most  common  articles,  so  you  need  not 
run  after  a long  list  of  other  salts.  Next  in 
value  to  the  real  alkalies,  are  spent  ashes,  used 
in  a light,  porous,  open,  sandy  soil,  if  you  would 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  Next  to 
these  comes  peat  ashes.  You  well  know  these 
are  of  no  value  to  the  soap-maker.  But  not  so 
to  you.  They  show  only  traces  of  alkaline 
power.  But  treat  them  as  you  did  spent  ashes. 
Their  pow'er,  independent  of  their  bone-dust, 
which  is  by  no  means  small,  and  their  plaster, 
which  is  still  greater,  and  their  lime,  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest,  lies  in  the  alkali  which  is 
locked  up,  as  it  is  in  spent  ashes.  Treat  them, 
therefore,  as  you  did  spent  ashes,  and  then  peat 
ashes  will,  and  do,  afford  alkali.  So  too  coal 
ashes,  even  your  hard  anthracite  ashes,  yield  all 
the  substances  which  sprnt  ashes  do.  It  is 
easily  seen,  therefore,  when,  how  and  where, 
spent  ashes,  peat  ashes,  coal  ashes,  are  most 
likely  to  do  good.  Perhaps  we  may  not  have  a 
better  place  to  state  the  fact,  that  a cord  of  soap- 
boiler’s spent  ashes  contain  about  50  pounds  of 
potash.  When  we  add  to  this,  117  pounds  of 
bone-dust,  and  about  a ton  and  a half  of  chalk, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  acts  chiefly  on  the 
soil,  and  so  comes  not  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  cheaper  source  of  alka- 
li and  salts,  to  one  within  reasonable  carting 
distance  of  a soap-boiler,  than  spent  ashes. 
They  are  marl,  bone-dust,  plaster,  and  alkali 
combined. 


Section  Thirteenth. 

Manures  composed  chiefcy  of  Mould. 

These  are  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 
And  first,  of  animal  mould,  Here  we  shaW  find 
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ihai  we  come,  perhaps,  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand this  part  of  our  subject  than  eitlier  of  the 
preceding  classes.  We  have  explained  the 
principles  which  enable  us  to  understand  why 
it  is  t., at  animal  and  vegetable  substances  pro- 
duce, by  decay,  identical  matters.  The  only 
diflerence  consists  in  the  quantity  of  these  mat- 
ters. Let  me  here,  reader,  call  to  your  remem- 
brance the  facts  we  stated  respecting  the  two 
classes  of  food,  and  the  two  classes  of  substan- 
ces formed  from  that  lood  by  animals.  A cer- 
tain portion  of  that  food  contains  none  of  that 
principle  wiiich  forms  ammonia.  This  portion 
of  food  makes  fat.  Another  portion  ot  food 
contains  the  substance  which  forms  ammonia. 
This  part  of  the  food  forms  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  otnei  parts  of  the  body,  skin,  hair,  leathers, 
bristles,  wool,  horns,  hoofs,  nails  and  claws, 
thews  and  sinews.  Now,  when  a body  dies  and 
decays,  the  mould  which  it  forms  will  be  rich 
manure,  or  poor  manure,  just  in  proportion  ns 
it  contains  more  or  less  of  the  substances  form- 
ed out  of  that  portion  of  food  which  furnishes 
flesh  and  blood.  The  fat,  therefore,  in  animal 
mould,  plays  a very  inferior  part  to  that  acted 
by  the  flesh  and  blood.  In  a word,  asl  wish  to 
dismiss  the  fatty  matters  from  our  present  con- 
sidera'ion,  I may  do  this,  reader,  bv  staling  to 
you  all  that  you  need  know,  that  in  decay,  fat 
forms  chiefly  carbonic  acid.  If,  therefore,  you 
call  to  mind  what  we  have  said  about  the  action 
of  that,  you  will  see  how  fat  acts  in  manure. 
But  the  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  substances 
formed  from  it,  give  precisely  the  same  things 
as  vegetables  do  when  they  decay,  that  is,  wa- 
ter, mould  and  salts.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, is  this  : that  as  the  animal  bodies  are  far 
richer  in  the  substance  which  forms  ammonia, 
so  they  afiord  a richer  source  of  manure.  The 
animal  body  contains  that  element,  in  quantity 
enough,  not  only  to  fill  the  pores  of  its  own 
mould,  but  also  enough  to  impregnate  a large 
quantity  of  mould  from  other  sources.  The  ve- 
getable body,  on  the  contrary,  contains  scarcely 
enough  ammonia  to  fill  itsown  mould.  Vegeta- 
bles differ  in  the  quantities  of  the  elements  of 
food  which  can  furnish  flesh  and  blood,  and 
hence  those  vegetables  are  best  for  manure 
''vhich  furnish  most  ammonia.  We  have  alrea- 
dy remarked  on  the  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  straws,  grasses,  and  clover.  But  with- 
out going  further  into  this  comparison,  which 
can  have  no  other  practical  bearing  than  to 
show  you  the  immense  difference  in  value,  in 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  in  forming  ma- 
nure, we  may  here  resolve  the  subject  into  one 
great  principle.  The  substance  which  forms 
flesh  and  blood,  whether  derived  from  plants  or 
animals,  alone  forms  ammonia  during  their  de- 
cay, and  the  mould  thence  arising,  is  rich  or  poor 
manure,  just  in  proportion  as  it  contains  the 
substance  fit  to  form  flesh  and  blood.  Starting 
from  thL  principle,  we  find  that  animal  substan- 
ces, as  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  the  body  generally,  in- 
cluding its  various  lorms  of  covering,  hair, 
wool,  feathers,  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  claws,  &c., 
afford,  in  the  process  of  decay,  about  ten  times 
more  ammonia  than  the  straws  and  grasses  usu- 
ally entering  into  the  compost  heap. 

The  animal  bodies  give  more  volatile  alkali 
than  their  mould  can  contain.  It  is  given  off 
in  such  quantity  that  decay  is  rapidly  hastened. 
All  the  signs  of  putrefaction,  therefore,  rapidly 
take  place.  The  quantity  of  mould  being 
small,  nothing  holds  the  volatile  parts — they  es- 
cape and  are  lost.  Now,  common  sense  and 
practical  foresight  have  stepped  in  here,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  taught  mankind  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  utility  ofpreventing  the  waste  of 
the  volatile  and  most  valuable  parts  of  the  de- 
caying animal  substances,  by  covering  them  in 
with  earth,  soil,  &c.  These  imbibe  the  escap- 
ing virtue  or  strength,  and  become  rich  and  fer- 
tilizing. It  remainstostate,  that  every  pound  of 
animal  carcass  can  impregnate  ten  pounds  of 
vegetable  mould  ; o'',  taking  our  arable  soils  as 
they  usually  occur,  one  pound  of  flesh,  fish, 
blood,  wool,  horn,  &c.,  can  fertilize  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  common  loam. 


You  will  see,  therefore,  reader,  how  little  you 
have  now  to  learn  of  the  necessity  of  saving  eve- 
ry thing  in  the  shape  of  animal  mailers,  and 
converting  them  to  manure,  by  turning  them  in- 
to your  compost  heap.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  dry  lorms  of  animal  substances  under- 
go the  process  of  decay  very  slowly,  vvdien  left  to 
their  own  action.  Wool,  hair,  flocks,  horn- 
shavings,  &c.,  or  even  leather  chips  and  cur- 
riers’ shai  ings,  bear  long  exposure,  and  seem 
quite  indestructible.  They  yet  are  rich  in  all 
tne  true  virtue  of  manure.  They  want  some- 
thing to  bring  this  out,  to  set  them  a working,  to 
bring  on  fermentation.  Well,  on  this  head  we 
may  lay  down  two  rules;  the  first  is,  that  if  bu- 
ried among  a heap  of  fermenting  matter,  that 
communicates  a similar  change  to  these  dry, 
animal  substances.  This  is  slow  work.  The 
second  rule  is,  that  if  these  dry  matters  are  bu- 
ried in  the  soil  among  the  roots  of  growing 
plants,  then  these  act  more  powerfully  than  fer- 
mentation, and  the  dry  substances  are  converted 
to  manure  with  a speed  which  may  be  called 
quick,  compared  to  the  fermenting  process. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the.se 
differences  of  action  between  the  fleshy  and  hor- 
I ny  parts  of  animals,  is,  that  when  you  want  a 
j quick  and  short  action  of  manure,  to  use  the 
fleshy  and  fluid  parts  : where  you  want  a more 
slow  and  permanent  action,  to  commence  and 
long  last  after  the  first  is  over,  to  use  the  dryer 
and  harder  parts. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  division  of  mould, 
that  from  vegetables,  we  find  it  lacking  in  the 
very  thing  which  was  superabundant  in  animal 
mould.  That  thing  is  volatile  alkali.  The 
great  mass  of  vegetable  mould  is  always  im- 
pregnated, but  always  slightly  charged  with  vo- 
latile alkali.  There  is  not  enough  of  the  flesh 
and  blood-forming  element  in  vegetables  to  has- 
ten the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  to  convert 
them  after  decay  into  rich  manure.  Now  here, 
again,  not  science,  but  practical  common  sense 
steps  in,  and  did  step  in  long  ago,  and  as  she 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  adding  soil  or 
mould  to  the  decaying  animal  matter,  so  here, 
to  enrich  vegetable  mould,  she  leaches  that  ani- 
mal matter,  or  that  which  is  its  representative, 
alkaline . salts,  must  be  added  to  vegetable 
mould,  to  make  it  active.  It  is  not  the  mould 
alone  which  plants  want.  We  have  seen  all 
along  how  nature  provides  a certain  amount  of 
salts  in  her  virgin  mould  : we,  by  cropping,  ex- 
haust these  la.sler  than  the  mould.  We  have 
tons  of  that,  yet  our  fields  are  barren.  They 
want,  as  has  been  explained,  salts. 

And  now,  reader,  having  been  brought  by  this 
course  of  reasoning,  to  what  the  mould  wants, 
(i.  e.  salts,)  consider  what  tons  and  tons  of  use- 
less mould  you  have  in  your  swamp  muck  and 
peal  bogs,  your  hassocks,  and  your  turfy  mead- 
ows. All  these,  foot  upon  foot  in  depth  as  they 
lie,  are  truly  vegetable  mould,  m a greater  or 
less  degree  of  decay.  If  you  dig  this  up,  and 
expose  it  to  the  air,  that  itself  sets  it  to  work, 
decay  is  hastened,  volatile  matters  escape,  yea, 
ammonia,  the  master-spirit  among  manures,  is 
secretly  forming  and  at  work,  warming  and 
sweetening  the  cold  and  sour  muck.  Without 
further  preparation,  practice  confirms  what  the- 
ory teaches,  that  this  process  alone  furnishes 
from  these  beds  of  vegetable  mould,  a very  good 
manure.  It  is  already  highly  charged  with  all 
the  salts  which  a plant  wants.  But  experience, 
doubtless  led  by  the  light  of  the  good  results  of 
mixing  mould  with  animal  mattei  to  preserve 
its  strength,  has  also  reversed  the  practice,  and 
taught  ihe  utility  of  adding  to  vegetable  mould 
quickening  salts  ; that  is,  either  the  volatile  al- 
kali, by  composting  the  mould  with  stable  ma- 
nure, or  alkali  in  the  shape  of  ashes,  or  potash, 
or  soda-ash,  or  lime,  or  a mixture  of  these.  In 
lact,  whatever  substance  can,  by  putrefaction, 
give  off  volatile  alkali,  will,  and  must,  and  does, 
convert  vegetable  mould,  of  itself  dead  and  in- 
active, into  a quick  and  fertilizing  manure. 

If,  then,  reader,  you  pause  here  a moment  up- 
on this  fact,  and  then  cast  your  eye  backward 
over  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  your  memory,  you  will  perceive  that 


there  is  not,  among  all  the  classes  and  kinds  o 
manure  which  we  have  shown  you,  one  which 
may  not  be  addeil,  or,  as  is  the  phrase,  compost- 
ed, with  peat,  meadow-mud,  swan  p-muck, 
poml-mud,  or  by  whatever  other  name  these 
great  storehouses  of  vegetable  mattei  aie  called, 
i'hese  are  the  true  sources  of  abundant  manure, 
to  all  whose  stock  of  cattle,  &c.,  is  loo  small  to 
give  manure  enough  for  the  farmer’s  use. 

It  is  the  farmer’s  business  to  make  a choice, 
(il  he  has  any  but  Hobson’s,)  of  what  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances  he  will  use.  W'ehave 
shown  him  how  small  a portion  ot  animal  mat- 
ter, one  to  ten  of  pure  mould,  will  im,-iegnate 
that  suostance.  Taking,  then,  a corn  of  this 
■swamp  muck,  we  shall  find  it  contains  in  round 
numbers,  about  one  thousand  pounds  oi  real  dry 
vegetable  mould.  So  that  the  carcass  of  an  ani- 
mal, weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  evenly  and 
well  mixed  up  with  a cord  of  fresh  dug  muck, 
will  make  a cord  of  manure,  containing  all  the 
elements,  and  their  amount  too,  of  a cord  of 
dung. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  carcasses  of  animals 
that  the  farmer  expects  to  derive  the  quicken- 
ing salts  for  his  muck.  This  can  be  tne  source 
of  that  power  only  to  the  butchers,  (what  fat 
lands  they  all  have!)  orlo  the  dwelieis  near  the 
sea,  where  fish  are  plenty.  A barrelof  alewives, 
it  is  said,  lerlilizes  a wagon-load  ot  loam.  The 
carcass  of  a horse  converts  and  fertilizes  five  or 
six  cords  of  swamp  muck.  A cord  ol  clear  sta- 
ble dung  changes  two  cords  of  this  .same  muck 
into  a manure  as  rich  and  durable  as  suible  ma- 
nure itself.  These  are  all  the  results,  reader,  of 
actual  practice.  The  explanation  ot  t ie  princi- 
ple has  only  come  in  since  the  practice,  and 
showed  the  how  and  the  why  of  this  action. 

But  the  merit  of  explaining  this  action,  would 
be,  is  nothing,  it  it  had  not  conducted  one  step 
further.  The  explanation  ot  the  principle  of 
the  action  of  animal  matters,  animal  manures  of 
all  kinds,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  cn  muck  or 
peat,  has  led  chemistry  to  propose,  these 

cheap  and  common  forms  of  quickeiiu  g power 
are  not  to  be  had,  to  mix  ashes,  or  poia-  i,  or  so- 
da-ash with  swamp  muck.  Now,  re.  -r,  this 
is  not  an  idle,  visionary,  book-farmin-  :>cheme. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  lew  successlu  hi  ectap- 
plicationsof  chemistry  to  larming,  w..;  ti speaks 
out  in  defence  of  such  book-farming,  in  tones 
and  terms  which  bespeak  yourfave  .c  le  con- 
sideration lor  the  attempt  which  science  is  mak- 
ing to  lend  you,  reader,  a helping  hac  This 
proposal,  the  offspring  of  science,  bas  en  car- 
ried out  successfully  by  practical  me  in  our 
own  country,  and  has  made  its  wc  .ibroad. 
Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  y the  de- 
tai’s  of  their  results,  you  may  rely  upm  he  fact, 
that  alkali  and  .-wamp  muck  do  form  lanure, 
cord  for  cord,  in  all  soils,  equal  to  -stab  dung. 

Well  now,  after  your  patience  in  g ■ ng  over 
these  pages,  I hope  you  will  find  you  i card  in 
this  statement.  To  be  sure,  it  might  i ve  been 
said  at  once,  and  so  have  done  witr  i ; but  I 
hoped,  reader,  and  I am  sure  I have  n been 
disappointed,  that  you  liked  to  dive  c tie  into 
the  reason  of  things,  and  felt  that  you  i farm- 
ed too  long  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  to  i , -uisfied 
that  it  was  the  road  either  to  impro’  i.ent  or 
profit.  And  so  among  your  first  aiteu'  - at  im- 
proving your  worn-out  lands,  always-  posing 
you  have  not  a barn-cellar,  hog.s,  an  : swamp- 
muck,  so  aptly  called  by  one  of  your  wn  self- 
made  practical  men,  the  “ farmer’s  loc.  .lOtive,” 
I presume  you  may  like  to  know  the  y portions 
in  whichyou may  mix  swamp-muck  alkali. 
You  can  hardly  go  wrong  here  by  ‘-ing  too 
much;  the  greater  danger  is,  you  w:  use  )oo 
little  alkali.  But  calculating  on  the  • portion 
of  mould  in  fresh-dug  swamp-muck,  peat,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a rule,  grounded  or  e quan- 
tity of  quickening  power  in  a cord  oi  ble  ma- 
nure, that  every' cord  of  swamp-mu  c'-  quires 
eight  bushels  of  common  ashes,  orth  pounds 
ot  common  potash,  or  twenty  pom  ^ 1 white 

or  soda-ash,  to  convert  it  into  ma-  equal, 
cord  for  cord,  to  that  from  your  staW  Dig  up 
your  peat  in  the  fall,  let  it  lay  ove-  . inter  to 
fall  to  powder,  calculate  your  qua  -iiy  when 
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fresh  and  allow  nothing  lur  shrinking  in 

the  spring;  when  your  alkali  is  to  be  well  mix- 
ed in  v\'ith  the  mould,  and,  after  shoveling  over 
for  a few  weeks,  use  it  as  you  would  stable  ma- 
nure. 

Tnese  quantities  of  ashes  and  alkali  are  the 
lowest  which  may  be  advised.  Thiee  or  four 
times  this  amount  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
but  both  the  quantity  of  alkali  and  the  number 
of  loads  per  acre,  must  and  will  be  determined 
by  each  for  himself.  It  is  a question  of  ways 
and  means,  rather  than  of  practice.  But  sup- 
posing the  smallest  quantity  of  ashes  or  of  al- 
kali to  be  used,  which  we  have  advised,  then  at 
least  five  corvis  of  the  compost  should  be  used 
per  acre.  This  maybe  applied  to  any  soil, 
light  or  heavy.  But  there  is  another  form  of 
this  same  swamp-muck  and  alkali,  which 
should  be  used  only  on  light,  loamy,  sandy  soils, 
to  produce  its  greatest  benefit,  though  even  on 
heavy  soils,  if  not  very  w’et,  it  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage.  This  is  a compost  of  one  cord 
of  spent  ashes  to  three  cords  of  swamp-muck. 
This  is  decidedly  the  best  mixture  which  has  yet 
been  tried.  We  have  in  this  all  that  mixture  of 
various  salts  and  mould  which  plants  want, and 
both  by  the  action  of  the  mould  and  by  that  of 
the  air,  the  alkali  of  the  spent  ashes,  which  no 
leaching  would  extract,  is  soon  let  loose,  and 
produces  all  the  effects  of  so  much  clear  potash 
or  soda. 

I have  thus,  reader,  givmn  you  a few  of  the 
ways  by  which  you  may  convert  your  peat-boss 
and  swamps  into  manure,  when  you  have  neith- 
er cattle  nor  hogs.  I have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  into  this  subject  further,  and  give 
you  directions  for  lime  and  salt,  or  other  mat- 
ters which  might  be  used.  1 have  given  you 
the  most  eomraon,  and  those  well  kuown  and  at 
hand.  All  you  want,  then,  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples of  forming  composts,  is  to  give  them  that 
iittle  attention  which  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand them.  And  the  re^t  must  be  left  to  your 
practical  common  sense,  without  some  share  of 
which,  farming,  like  everything  else,  would  be 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

I would  here,  reader,  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  in  the  hope  that  we  may  again  meet  to  have 
another  talk.  There  are  a great  many  other 
points  relating  to  manure,  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  after  we  have  made  ourselves  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  soil. 
Then,  having  explained  that,  before  the  full  ac- 
tion of  manure  can  be  understood,  tve  must  pro- 
ceed a step  further,  and  consider  what  changes 
take  place  in  growing  crops,  and  the  effects  of 
these  growing  crops  upon  soil  and  manure.  The 
quantity  and  kind  of  sails  they  extract,  and  how 
soil  is  exhausted.  This  would  lead  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  to 
be  applied  to  different  soils,  and  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent manures.  But  there  is  one  other  impor- 
tant thing  belonging  to  our  subject.  Crops  ex- 
haust land,  but  fatten  animals.  Now  this  last 
properl}.  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  subject  re- 
lating to  the  changes  occurring  in  vegetables, 
and  their  power  of  exhausting  the  soil.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  whole  covers  the 
ground  called  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

This  Essay  is  only  its  first  part.  If  it  meets 
your  acceptance,  I trust  it  may  encourage  its 
author  to  draw  up  its  second  part  on  soils,  and 
its  third  part  on  the  effect  of  crops  on  soil,  and 
their  value  as  food  for  animals. 
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UTIUTY  OF  GEESE  TO  THE  FA.RMEE. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  that  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  never  unhealthy  where  geese  are  kept 
in  any  quantity ; and  the  reason  assigned  is  sim- 
ply this,  that  geese  consume  with  complete  im- 
punity, certain  noxious  weeds  and  grasses  which 
taint,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  abundance, 
the  finest  paddocks  depastured  by  horses,  bul- 
locks, and  sheep.  Most  tarmers  are  aware  of 
this,  and  in  rnany  places  where  the  beeves  ap- 
pear sickly,  geese  are  let  into  the  pastures,  and 
the  soil  where  they  tread  is  converted  for  the 
time  being  into  a sort  of  infirmary. 
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OVERSEER.S. 

We  seldom  see  communications  in  agricultu- 
ral journals  in  relerence  to  oversee.s.  Yet 
overseers  are  most  impoi  tant  characters  in  all 
planting  operations,  and  it  would  be  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  planters  to  improve  them,  as  to 
improve  th»lr  lands,  slock,  or  manner  of  plant- 
ing. In  fact  more,  lor  without  improving  them 
it  IS  very  difficult  to  effect  any  other  improve- 
ment. Even  with  the  best  managers,  most  of 
the  pleasure,  if  not  profit  of  planting,  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  overseer.  Planters  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz : ihnse  who 
attend  to  their  business,  and  those  who  do  not. 
And  this  creates  corresponding  classes  of  over- 
seers. The  planter  who  does  not  manage  his 
own  business,  must,  of  course,  surrender  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  his  overseer.  Such  a 
planter  usually  rates  the  merits  of  the  ovmrseer 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bags  of 
cotton  he  makes,  and  of  course  the  overseer 
cares  for  nothing  but  to  make  a large  crop.  To 
him  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  old  hands 
are  worked  down,  or  the  young  ones  overstrain- 
ed ; that  the  breeding  women  miscarry,  and  the 
sucklers  lose  their  children;  that  the  mules  are 
broken  down,  the  plantation  tools  destroyed,  the 
stock  neglected,  and  the  lands  ruined.  So  that 
he  has  the  requisite  number  of  cotton  bags,  all 
is  overlooked;  he  is  re-em|doyed  at  an  advanc- 
ed salary,  and  his  reputation  increased.  Every 
body  knows  that  by  such  a course  a crop  may 
be  increased  by  the  most  inferior  overseer,  in 
any  given  year,  unless  his  predecessors  have  so 
eniirely  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  planta- 
tion, that  there  is  no  part  of  the  capital  left 
which  can  be  wrought  up  into  current  income. 
And  this  seldom  happens,  lorsuch  planters  usu- 
ally allow  their  overseers  or  other  agents  to 
purchase  freely  what  is  wanted,  so  that  most 
losses  are  repaired — at  their  cost,  to  be  sure; 
but  they  keep  no  accounts,  and  never  think  of 
expenses.  The  amount  of  their  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  is,  that  a good  crop  has  been  made, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  prospering.  And  so 
they  go  on  to  their  ruin.  But  they  liave  pre- 
viously ruined  many  who  might  have  been  fine 
overseers.  Having  once  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  a plantation,  and  imbibed  the  idea  that 
the  only  test  of  good  planting  is  to  make  a large 
crop  of  cotton,  an  overseer  becomes  worthless. 
He  will  no  longer  obey  orders ; he  will  not 
stoop  to  details;  he  .scorns  all  improvements, 
and  will  not  adopt  any  other  plan  of  planting, 
than  simply  to  work  lands,  negroes  and  mules 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  which  necessarily  proves 
fatal  to  every  employer  who  will  alio  wit. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  any  man 
owning  a plantation,  will  so  abandon  it  and  his 
people  on  it,  entirely  to  a hireling,  no  matter 
what  his  confidence  in  him  is.  Yet  there  are 
numbers  who  do  it  habitually ; and  I have  even 
known  overseers  to  sti  u'ate  that  their  employ- 
ers should  not  give  any  order,  nor  interfere  in 
any  way  with  their  management  of  the  planta- 
tion. There  are  also  some  proprietors  of  con- 
siderable property  and  pretension  to  being  plant- 
ers, who  give  their  overseer  a proportion  of  the 
crop  for  his  wages  ; thus  bribing  him  by  the 
strongest  inducements  of  self-intere.st,  to  over- 
strain and  work  down  every  thing  committed  to 
his  charge.  The  number,  however,  of  those 
planters  who  resign  themselves  and  other  pro- 
perty to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  overseers,  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  partly  by  their  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  out,  and  partly  bv  the  impulse 
which  the  times  have  given  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. It  is  beginning  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  planting  is  a profession  by  w hich 
no  one  can  thrive,  who  does  not  understand  and 
diligently  pursue  it;  that,  in  fact,  it  \s,  a.  science, 
intimately  connected  with,  and  requiring  for  its 
full  investigation  and  application,  a knowledge 
of  almost  ail  other  sciences.  And  I am  happy 
to  add,  that  no  science  has  advanced  more  rapid- 
ly, within  the  last  ten  years,  or  seems  more 
likely  to  advance  hereafter.  Long  as  agricul- 
ture has  been  practised,  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
I as  regards  its  perfection;  and  no  field  opens  a 


wider  sfhere  for  genius,  or  affords  a higherpro- 
mise  of  lame,  than  the  study  and  practice  of  it 
on  scientific  princi|  les. 

But  here,  again,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of 
overseers.  Few  ol'  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  planters  who  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness, can  dispense  with  agents  and  sub  agents. 

It  is  impossible,  on  a plantation  of  any  size,  for 
the  proprietor  to  attend  to  all  the  details,  many 
of  which  are  irksome  and  laborious,  and  he  re- 
quires more  intelligence  to  assist  him,  than 
slaves  usually  possess.  To  him,  therefore,  a 
good  overseer  is  a blessing.  But  an  overseer 
who  would  answer  the  views  of  such  a planter 
is  most  difficult  to  hnd.  The  men  engaged  in 
that  occupation  who  combine  the  mo.st  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  character,  are  allured  into 
the  service  of  those  who  place  all  power  in  their 
hands,  and  are  ultimately  spoiled.  He  is  (or 
rather  was,  for  there  is  a manifest  change  going 
on)  esteemed  but  a second-rate  man  among  his 
fellows,  who  will  condescend  to  take  orders 
from  his  employer,  and  manage  according  to 
the  system  of  another  person.  And  until  this 
idea  is  wholly  eradicated,  and  the  real  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  and  the  true  owners  of  its 
wealth, can  control  its  agriculture  in  the  minut- 
est details,  the  advance  of  improvement  must  be 
seriously  clogged.  What  could  be  done  in  war, 
if  the  orders  of  the  General  in  Chief  were  not 
scrupulously  obeyed,  from  the  second  in  com- 
mand, through  every  grade,  to  the  soldier  in  ths 
ranks'?  So  it  is  in  planting.  The  planter 
must  understand  his  business,  and  he  must  have 
agents  to  carryout  his  views,  from  the  pitching 
cl  his  crop  to  the  weaning  of  a pig.  I therefore 
set  it  down  as  the  first  requisite  of  a good  over- 
seer, to  obey  orders  : not  resistingly,  sullenly, 
and  with  a protest;  but  cheerfully,  promptly, 
and  with  a full  comprehension  of  their  spirit, 
and  desire  for  their  success.  An  overseer  who 
does  this  much,  is  worth  having,  though  he  may 
possess  more  than  an  average  share  of  the  faults 
of  his  class.  Let  him,  if  he  wishes,  give  his 
opinion  freely,  and  his  reasons  lor  it ; but  the 
matter  once  decided,  let  him  abide  firmly,  and  in. 
good  faith,  by  the  old  adage,  “obey  orders,  if 
you  break  owners.” 

The  next  requisite  of  an  overseer,  is  capaci- 
ty to  understand  and  execute  orders  in  the  proper 
manner.  Without  this,  of  course,  his  best  in- 
tentions will  not  avail  you. 

The  duties  of  an  overseer  acting  under  the 
orders  of  his  employer,  are,  first,  to  attend  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  negroes  ; to  see  that 
the  tasks  allotted  them,  are  such  as  they  can 
perform  with  reasonable  industry ; and  to  take 
care  that  they  do  perform  them,  and  do  it  pro- 
perly. The  employer  should  regulate  the  tasks 
himself,  in  the  main,  and  examine  the  work; 
but  there  are  a great  many  details  to  which  he 
cannot  look,  and  in  which  the  overseer  himself 
will  require  assistants  among  the  laborers.  The 
overseer  should  attend  punctually  to  the  sick, 
giving  medicine  in  strict  conformity  to  direc- 
tions; and,  in  the  absence  of  the  employer  and 
physician,  should  be  capable  ofusing  judicious- 
ly simple  remedies  himself.  He  should  cheer 
and  encourage  the  sick.  He  should  especially 
take  care  of  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  com- 
plaining, for  the  treatment  of  whom  his  employ- 
er has,  of  course,  a system  suited  to  his  general 
plantation  operations.  And  lastly,  in  reference 
to  the  management  ol  negroes,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  overseer  to  enforce  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, and  with  as  little  and  as  mild  punishment 
as  possible.  The  overseer  whose  constant  and 
only  resort  is  to  the  lash,  and  who  expects  to 
remedy  by  that  all  the  malpractices  which  he 
should  by  his  foresight  and  attention  have  pre- 
vented, is  a brute,  and  deserves  the  penitentia- 
ry. 

The  second  leading  duty  of  an  overseer,  is  to 
carry  the  keys  of  the  plantation,  and  to  feel  him- 
self wholly  responsible  for  everything  upon  it. 
Pew  negroes,  however  well  disposed,  have  firm- 
ness to  resist  temptation.  It  should  be  placed 
as  little  as  possible  in  their  way;  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
turn  a key.  If  they  are  hone^,  keep  them  so. 
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It  the  overseer  cannot  see  every  niuleted — as  he 
should  do,  if  possible — he  should  at  least  give 
out  all  the  feed  himself,  and  take  measures  tube 
assured  that  it  is  applied  as  directed.  This  is 
his  especial  duty,  and  one  that  few  employers 
can  ever  assist  him  in  ; and  an  overseer  who 
will  rigidly  perform  it,  may  always  save  his 
wages  for  his  employer.  Numbers  waste  many 
times  the  amount  of  them,  by  sheer  neglect  in 
this  particular. 

The  third  essential  duty  of  an  overseer,  is  to 
take  care  of  the  stock  and  tools  of  the  plantation. 
And  here  the  employer  has  to  rely  mainly  on 
him.  Whether  the  work-animals  and  tools  in 
use  are  in  good  condition,  the  employer  can 
readily  perceive  ; but  when  they  get  out  of  or- 
der, he  can  only  give  general  directions  for  the 
most  part,  w'hich  it  is  the  business  of  the  over- 
seer to  carry  out  in  detail.  So  w'ith  the  cattle 
and  hogs;  the  overseer  is  charged  with  having 
them  fed,  and  counting  them,  and  accounting 
lor  the  missing. 

If  the  negroes  are  well  managed,  the  keys 
safely  handled,  and  the  stock  and  tools  properly 
taken  care  of  by  an  overseer,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  orders  of  his  employer,  I 
pronounce  him  a good  overseer,  and  should  like 
to  employ  him,  thnugh  his  crop  should  fail  uUerhj 
— that  is,  if  he  obeyed  orders,  in  managing  it. 
Crops  will  fail,  from  bad  seasons,  bad  manage- 
ment, and  poor  land.  For  none  of  these  things 
is  an  overseer,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  at  all 
responsible.  God  gives  the  seasons;  the  em- 
ployer pitches  his  crop,  plants  it,  and  directs  the 
manner  of  working  it;  furnishes  the  hands, 
mules  and  utensils;  and  has  bought  poor  land, 
or  wilfully  allows  it  to  remain  so.  The  over- 
seer is  not  to  blame,  if  he  has  obeyed  orders.  The 
planter  who  does  not  himself  select  the  land  for 
planting,  and  regulate  the  extent  of  it  properly, 
according  to  his  force;  and  who  does  not  adapt 
his  plows  and  hoes,  and  .systematize  his  work- 
ing, according  to  his  soil,  is  not  fit  for  his  busi- 
ness, and  should  give  it  up.  I had  almost  said, 
the  planter  who  does  not  rest  or  manure  his  land, 
so  as  to  improve  it,  and  cany  on  a scheme  of 
experiments  in  planting,  should  do  the  same. 
But  it  has  not  come  to  that  yet,  though  it  soon 
will. 

In  doing  this  part,  however,  let  the  employer 
consult  his  overseer,  and  treat  his  opinions  re- 
spectfully, if  he  does  not  adopt  them.  He  will 
learn  much  from  him  ; and  much  also  will  be 
learned,  sometimes,  by  consulting  his  most  in- 
telligent negroes.  They  are  often  good  plant- 
ers; but  he  must  decide,  and  do  it  fully,  taking 
clearly  on  himself  the  responsibility,  and  exact- 
ing thorough  obedience. 

In  general,  overseers  are  violently  opposed  to 
everything  that  is  new  to  them  in  agriculture. 
The  reason  i s,  they  are  lor  the  most  part  wholly 
uninformed  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  de- 
ficient of  correct  reasoning  on  the  principles  of 
vegetation,  the  character  of  soils  and  manures, 
and  the  influence  of  air,  heat  and  moisture. 
Their  hints  are  often  valuable;  their  arguments 
rarely;  for  where  the  conclusions  of  an  ignorant 
planter  are  just,  in  three  cases  out  of  four  his 
reasoning  has  been  false.  And  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  to  understand  the  simplest  pro- 
cess in  vegetation,  requires  a tolerable  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Botany  I A 
good  oveiseer  will  readily  engage  in  every  ex- 
periment which  his  employer  proposes.  If  it 
fails  through  his  neglect,  he  deserves  a discharge 
at  least. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I do  not  mention  being  a 
good  planter  as  one  of  the  requisites  of  a good 
overseer.  If  he  could  have  all  the  requisites  I 
have  enumerated,  and  did  not  know  cotton  from 
corn,  1 should  not  object  to  him.  Save  me  from 
an  overseer  who  is  what  is  called  “ a good 
planter,”  "ttuth  his  obstinacy  and  selficonceit. 
You  have  first  to  unlearn  him  all  he  knows,  be- 
fore you  can  teach  him  anything.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  may  be  valuable,  in  the  employ- 
er’s absence;  but  an  employer  should  never  be 
absent  longer  than  he  can  give  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  crop,  from  planting  to  lay- 
ing by.  As  to«the  idea  of  planting  successfully. 


and  being  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
one’s  plantation  ; or  leaving  it  for  any  considera- 
ble time,  that  is  an  absurdity  of  which  all  who 
have  tried  it  are,  I imagine,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  the  only 
two  measures  1 think  practicable,  in  conducing 
to  the  improvement  of  overseers.  Let  all  those 
pseudo  planters  who  neither  understand  nor  at- 
tend to  their  business,  abandon  it,  and  allow  the 
renZ  planter’s  the  opportunity  of  selecting  from 
the  overseers  of  the  country.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned.  Then  let  the  real 
planters  exact  implicit  obedience  to  orders;  take 
their  own  responsibilities  on  their  own  shoul- 
ders; and  require  of  their  overseers  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  proper  duties — those  duties  only, 
but  those  thoroughly. 

I fear  I have  exhausted  the  patience  of  your 
readers  with  this  long,  rambling  article.  But  I 
have  not  exhausted  the  subject.  It  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  and  demands  the  attention  of  all 
engaged  in  agriculture.  With  your  leave  1 
may  recur  to  it  again.  Franklin. 

REPORT  ON  INDI.\N  CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Agricullurist : 

Dear  Sir — At  a meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
inst.,  the  accompanying  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted, and  by  resolution  directed  to  be  handed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist  for 
publication. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jos.  F.  O’Hear,  Recording  Sec’y. 

Charleston,  June  \dlh,  1844. 

Your  Committee  on  Indian  Corn,  beg  leave 
to  report: — We  consider  the  corn  crop  as  second 
to  no  other  crop  made  in  the  United  States;  and 
in  this  State,  the  advantage  of  raising  our  own 
supplies  would  be  of  great  importance,  and 
would  save  to  the  State  a large  sum  of  money 
spent  annually  for  corn.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, any  improvements  in  planting,  or  culti- 
vating this  valuable  grain,  must  be  interesting. 
By  a judicious  use  of  the  plow,  and  other  good 
management,  the  crop  may  be  much  increased, 
and  in  a few  years,  a lull  supply  for  the  State 
might  be  expected. 

In  the  years  1838  and  ’39,  about  500,000  bush- 
els of  corn  was  imported.  From  October.  1841, 
to  October,  1842,  300,000;  and  from  October, 
1842,  to  October,  1842,  260,000;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  the  crop  of  the  State,  of  100,000  bush- 
els in  one  year.  This  increase  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Ruffin  and  others, 
in  recommending  marl  and  other  manures,  and 
the  proper  use  of  plows. 

All  plants  derive  their  nourishment  from  air, 
water  and  soil,  and  the  corn  plant  mu.st  have  a 
supply  of  air  and  moisture  to  effect  a full  devel- 
opment of  its  growth;  and  the  soil,  to  do  ite 
part,  must  be  well  manured  and  cultivated. 

Where  the  land  has  been  long  planted,  there 
is  frequently  a hard  subsoil  crust,  which  must 
be  well  broken  up  by  the  subsoil  plow,  to  enable 
the  perpendicular  roots  to  penetrate  deep  into 
the  earth,  to  obtain  moisture  for  the  plant. 

In  preparing  land  for  a corn  crop,  we  would 
recommend  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
a furrow  of  six  or  eight  inches  deep  should  be 
made  with  the  common  plou  ; that  the  subsoil 
plow  should  be  run  in  this  furrow  to  the  addi- 
tional depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  that 
cornstalks  and  other  manure  should  be  put  in 
this  trench,  and  listed  in,  when  thoroughly  wet, 
with  a small  plow  or  hoe,  as  may  be  conve- 
nient ; the  land  to  remain  in  this  state  to  the  pe- 
riod of  planting. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  use  of 
the  subsoil  plow.  By  its  use  the  soil  will  be 
less  wet  after  great  rains,  and  more  moist  in 
great  drouth.  Mr.  Delaplain  informs  us,  that 
in  1823  he  planted  a field  of25  acres  of  corn; 
that  in  a part  of  this  field  he  used  the  subsoil 
plow,  and  in  the  other  part  the  common  tillage. 
A furrow  was  made  with  the  common  bar 
share-plow,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  with 
the  subsoil  plow  seven  inches  deeper;  that  in 


all  other  respects,  the  soil,  planting  and  ullage 
was  the  same.  In  that  part  of  the  field  where 
the  subsoiler  was  used,  the  corn  kept  iis  color 
throughout  the  season,  and  produced  50  per 
centum  more  than  the  other.  And  wheie  the 
common  tillage  was  used,  it  suffered  much  from 
drouth,  and  fired  considerably. 

Mr.  C.M.  Bernent  also  sratesthat  hesubsoil- 
ed  a part  of  a piece  of  ground  which  he  planted 
in  Indian  corn.  The  piece  of  ground  was  on  a 
light  loamy,  or  sandy  knoll.  That  he  sub-soiled 
it  in  strips,  leaving  alternate  strips  not  subsoil- 
ed, all  being  manured  alike:  he  ran  the  .subsoil- 
er from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  season 
proved  to  be  very  dry,  and  where  the  subsoil 
plow  was  not  used,  the  corn  was  so  burnt  up 
that  it  produced  nothing;  but  where  it  was  used, 
the  corn  remainea  green  and  flourishing  tlirouc^h 
all  the  drouth,  and  produced  a good  crop.  ° 

By  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  in  England,  the 
crop  of  corn  has  been  increased  to  an  incredible 
d.'gree,  frequenth^  doubled,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces trebled. 

The  best  time  for  planting  corn  is  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  soil  must  be  moi-t  at 
ihe  time  of  planting,  or  a good  stand  cannot  be 
expected.  The  seed  corn  ought  to  have  been 
selected  with  care  in  the  field  from  those  stalks 
bearing  the  greatest  number  of  ears.  And  here 
we  would  recommend  in  the  highest  terms  the 
use  of  the  coal-tar,  to  preserve  the  seed  from 
birds,  &c.  When  the  seed  is  well  prepared  by 
the  use  of  coal-tar  and  soot,  and  the  soil  well 
moistened  by  a good  rain,  to  be  planted  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet,  the  rows  being  from  five  to 
six  feet  apart;  and  either  one,  or  two  stalks 
should  be  left,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  or  highly 
manured,  we  think  it  best  to  plant  at  two  feet 
apart,  and  to  leave  two  stalks. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  the  plow  ought  to 
be  used  in  breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  earth 
between  the  rows,  and  when  five  or  six  inches 
high,  the  best  plowman  ought  to  run  a furrow  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  plant,  the  bar  side  of  the 
plow  being  next  to  it,  and  the  other  plowmen 
may  break  up  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  rows.  At  this  period  the  plowing  ought  to 
be  deep  and  close,  breaking  up,  and  pulverizing 
well  the  soil.  By  porosity  of  soil,  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, and  a larger  quantity  of  organic  and  in- 
organic food  for  the  plant,  is  afforded. 

In  dry  weather  the  oftener  the  plow  is  used  the 
better,  until  the  corn  is  about  cne  third  grown, 
after  which,  the  plow  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  cultivator  or  hoe-harrow  used  in  its  place. 
In  wet  weather  the  plow  ought  never  to  be  used. 
Corn  is  benefitted  at  all  periods  of  its  growth, 
by  the  application  of  manure  on  the  surface, 
over  the  roots.  It  the  drouth  is  great,  and  the 
corn  far  advanced  towards  maturity,  the  surface 
crust  must  be  broken,  and  the  earth  frequently 
stirred  lightly  to  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the 
roots,  but  cafe  must  be  had  not  to  disturb  or  cu: 
the  lateral,  or  surface  roots. 

About  the  time  corn  is  maturing,  brace  roots 
shoot  out  from  the  joints  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  roofs  frequently  strike  deep  into 
the  earth,  affording  both  nourishment  and  sup- 
port to  the  plant.  If  a high  hill  has  been  made, 
these  roots  shoot  out  higher  upon  the  stalk 
w’here  it  is  brittle,  and  likely  to  be  snapped  off 
the  first  high  wdnd.  If  there  be  little  or  no  hill- 
ing, the  corn  would  bend  and  yield  to  the  storm, 
and  rise  again,  having  sustained  little,  or  no  in- 
jury. This  would  be  particularly  the  case, 
where  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  highly  culti- 
vated. 

Well  growm  corn  has  from  forty  to  sixty  large 
roots  extendingfrom  the  joints  under  the  ground, 
which,  with  the  tap-root,  penetrate  deep  into  the 
soil,  if  not  obstructed  by  a hard  subsoil.  From 
these  large  roots  innumerable  small  fibrous 
roots  shoot  out  in  all  directions  towards  the  sur- 
face, extending  across  the  rows  five  or  six  feet, 
in  search  of  nourishment  for  the  plant.  The 
large  perpendicular  roots  afford  moisture,  and 
the  small  fibrous  roots,  food  to  the  plant.  The 
deeper  the  perpendicular  roots  penetrate  the 
soil,  the  less  injury  the  plant  will  sustain  from 
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droutii.  And  ih.e  more  the  surface  has  been 
broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  lurther  the  sur- 
face roots  vvili  extend  in  search  of  nourishment, 
to  mature  line  an  i large  ears.  W e would  here 
recommend,  that  the  corn  should  not  be  turned 
down  too- soon,  by  which  error,  the  quality  ot 
he  corn  is  treqtently  much  injured. 

Ji'HN'  H.  Tuck:-:r,  Chairman. 

June  iSih^  184i. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

TREAT-MEN  1'  t)F  SICK  AN’IM.XLS. 

There  are  many  erroneous  notions  prevalent 
in  the  community,  respecting  injured  or  diseas- 
ed dome-siic  animals,  and  such  unnatural  or  in- 
jurious practices  as  a consequence  of  these  in- 
correct views,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
an  attempt  to  subserve  the  cause  and  interest  of 
these  useful  creatures  which,  it  they  had  tongues 
to  speak,  would  tell  sad  tales  of  the  wrongs  to 
■which  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  too  often 
subject. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essay  on  the 
particular  cases  that  require  attention — our  ob- 
ject is  rather  very  briefly  to  ask  the  owners  ol 
domestic  animals  to  be  guided  by  a few  correct 
principles,  which  are  applicable  to  nearly  all 
cases,  and  which  will  at  least  prevent  us  from 
doing  harm,  and  be  the  means,  probabi}',  of  do- 
ing much  good. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  insist  that 
when  an  animal  is  well  he  never  requires  any 
medicine;  and  when  he  is  sick,  we  would  pro- 
test against  his  being  dosed  with  articles  that  are 
said  to  be  ‘ good’  for  a particular  disease,  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  violence  or  the  symp- 
toms, as  eomraGn  sense  woulddictate,  that  reme- 
dies the  most  opposite  in  their  character  and  ef- 
fects, may  be  equally  advantag;eo'us  in  different 
periods  of  the  case. 

Always  distrust  a man  and  the  remedy,  when 
your  friend  declares  that  an  article  is  olicaxjs 
good^  or  a cerioAn  acre  for  a disease,  without  re- 
ference to  its  symptoms — prescribing  for  the 
name  of  the  disease  itself— this  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  quackery,  in  man  or  beast. 

A large  portion  ol  the  diseases  of  animals 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  human  family, 
and  require  a treatment  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  principles — with  some  variations 
and  some  peculiarities,  it  is  true;  but  none  of 
those  outrageous  departures  from  common  sense, 
which  are  too  frequently  witnessed. 

A horse  with  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  in  the 
lungs,  or  apoplexy,  requires  a widely  different 
treatment  from  one  with  cholic  or  worms 
There  is  no  more  mystery  about  the  disease  of  a 
horse  or  an  ox  than  about  those  of  a man,  and  a 
violation  of  natural  Jaws  is  as  productive  of 
pain  and  injury  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

There  is  too  great  a propensity,  everywhere, 
to  resort  to  active  treatment  in  all  cases — a feel- 
ing that  is  encouraged  by  the  ignorant  or  design- 
ing for  selfish  purposes.  An  adviser  in  sick- 
ness is  often  most  useful,  and  shows  most  skill, 
where  he  only  tells  us  what  is  to  be  avoided  and 
waits  for  indications  for  more  active  measures — 
doing  little  more  than  preventing  ignorant  but 
well-meaning  persons  from  interfering  with  the 
salutary  and  useful  changes  that  may  be  going 
on. 

Remember  that  there  is  a restorative  power  in 
nature,  to  which  it  is  always  better  to  trust,  than 
to  direct  active  remedies  without  knowing  for 
what  particular  purpose  they  are  given. 

There  is  never  occasion  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  disgusting  combinations  which  the 
poor  animal  is  made  to  swallow,  from  the  mere 
whim  of  an  ignorant  horse  or  cow-doctor.  Ma- 
ny a fine  beast  has  been  lost  by  his  owner  trust- 
ing to  such  prescriptions. 

_ When  your  animal  has  fever,  nature  would 
dictate  that  all  stimulating  articles  of  diet  or 
medicine  should  be  avoided.  Bleeding  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation  — 
purging,  to  remove  irritating  substances  from 
ihe  bowels — moist,  light,  and  easily  digested 
food,  that  his  weakened  digestion  may  not  be 
oppressed — cool  drinks,  to  allay  his  thirst,  and 
to  some  extent,  compensate  for  diminished  se- 


! creiions — resiand  quiet,  to  prevent  undue  excite- 
ment in  his  system,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  diseases — but  nothing  to  be  done 
without  a reason.  Carry  out  this  principle, 
and  you  will  probably  do  much  good— hardly 
great  harm;  go  on  any  other,  and  your  meas- 
ures are  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injur}’^ 
than  benefit.  But  as  we  have  before  said,  our 
object  now  is  not  to  speak  of  diseases  in  detail; 
it  is  rather  to  encourage  our  agricultural  friends 
to  before  they  r/,cf;  to  have  a reason  that 
w'ill  bear  examination  for  every  step  in  the 
management  of  a sick  or  injured  animal;  to  re- 
member they  have  a powerful  assistant  in  no^ 
ture,  (being  fairly  used,)  and  that  specifics,  as 
they  are  called,  are  much  fewer  and  less  to  be 
trusted,  than  their  proprietors  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

We  might,  indeed,  almost  sum  up  what  we 
would  desire,  in  one  general  direction  of  five 
words; — tee.it  your  brutes  like  men. 


From  the  Western  Cultivator. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

“ God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.’" — 
Cowper. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  Nature  has 
resumed  her  beautiful  attire,  and  decked  her 
awful  aspect  with  the  radiant  smiles  ofgrace- 
iulness  and  love,  how  much  ought  he  to  felici- 
tate himself,  who  has  early  cultivated  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  is  now  her  well-tried  and  cho- 
sen companion.  His  solitary  walks,  amid  her 
old  familiarsccnes,  are  fraught  with  light  to  his 
soul.  With  the  prospect  of  woods,  and  mead- 
ows, and  flowers,  and  “ every  green  thing,” 
with  the  voices  of  winds  and  waters,  old  pleas- 
ant memories  throng  into  his  heart,  and  noble 
aspirations  start  te'life,  adrdng  a glorjrto  his  fu- 
ture hopes. 

What  farmer’s  boy  has  nut  dwelt  with  raptu- 
rous delight  on  the  hallowed  associations  of  his 
childhood;  or  his  labors  in  the  field,  and  his 
rambles  in  the  woods,  or  his  every  day  sports, 
and  his  holyday  glor}" ; his  mimic  mill-dams, 
and  stupendous  domes,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Emperor  of  Lflipot’s  palace ; his  excursions  af- 
ter wild  plums  and  black  haws,  not  to  mention 
walnuts  and  hickory  nuts;  the  incomparable 
exploits  of  the  sugar-making  season;  his  school- 
boy days,  and  all  those  things  which  he  knows 
so  well,  yet  cannot  find  words  to  describe,  even 
to  himself.  It  is  really  a melancholy  thought, 
that  the  happiest  period  of  our  lives,  (as  we  aft 
terwards  clearlj^  discern,)  flies  awmy  ere  we  are 
sensible  of  its  priceless  enjoi^ments. 

I do  not  make  pretensions  to  any  uncommon 
enthusiasm  in  regard  to  these  matters,  nor  am  I 
at  all  indisposed  towards  looking  with  sanguine 
hopes  into  the  future;  yet  i certainly  wmuld  not 
resign  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past,  for  all 
my  future  hopes  of  this  world.  As  the  days  oi 
ray  bo3  hood  are  verging  "o  their  close,  I hope  I 
shall  find  indulgence  in  regretting  the  everlast- 
ing departure  of  that  delightful  season.  I in- 
tend, as  the  last  act  of  my  boyish  life,  to  write  a 
tribute  to  those  golden  hours  of  thoughtless  con- 
tent and  unmingled  happiness. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I delight  in  the  associa- 
tions which  the  season  calls  forth.  Even  the 
wilderness  of  uncultivated  and  unadorned  na- 
ture awakens  pleasing  emotions.  The  tall 
poke-weed  by  the  highway  side,  the  white  blos- 
somed elder,  the  wild  rose,  and  plum,  and  apple 
tree,  the  willow  overhanging  the  stream, — all 
these  have  an  inexpressible  charm.  They  lead 
back  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  “the  un- 
pruned forest”  waved  over  this  fair  country,  and 
caused  us  to  reverence  the  memory  of  those  iron 
men  who  made  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose,  as  the  heritage  of  their  posterity. 

While  thinking  of  this  subject,  I will  make  a 
suggestion  which  has  often  occurred  to  me  con- 
cerning the  planting  of  trees.  Every  spot  of 
ground  unfit  for  cultivation,  should  be  planted 
with  a useful  or  ornamental  tree  or  shrub. 
There  is  no  occupation  more  pleasing,  healthful 
and  innocent.  And  setting  aside  all  other  ad- 
vantages, it  would  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and 
moral  appearance  of  the  country. 


But  to  return.  It  nas  often  struck  me,  at  first 
thought,  in  viewing  a populous  town,  as  some- 
thing bordering  on  the  ridiculous,  that  men 
should  huddle  together  amidst  noise  and  filth 
and  confusion,  carefully  economising  the  pal- 
try space,  while  Nature’s  boundless  domain, 
rich  in  all  her  most  precious  gifts,  opens  a free 
range  around ; 

“ Pure  flows  the  limped  stream  in  crj'stal  tides, 
Thro’  rocks,  thro’  dens,  and  ever  verdant  vales, 

Till  to  the  town’s  unhallowed  wall  it  glides, 

Where  all  its  purity  and  lustre  fails.” 

I have  no  spile  against  towns  or  their  inhabi- 
tants, 3et  I can  appreciate  the  feelings  with 
which  a backwoodsman  would  survey  these  lit- 
tle things  of  man’s  contrivance — the  theatre  of 
his  vanity;  the  feelinRs  which  caused  Daniel 
Boo-ne  to  loathe  the  effeminate  train  which  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  and  sickened  his  great 
soul  with  the  bitterness  of  human  pride.  I can 
truly  sa^q  with  regard  to  divers  little  villages 
within  my  knowdedge,  that  if  the  ground  they 
occupv'  tva-s  devoted  to  cultivation,  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a city  lile  which  contracts  the  mind, 
and  unfits  it  for  the  contemplation  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  grand  in  creation.  The  greatest  men  of 
j our  CGuntri^and  of  the  world  were  not  born  and 
bred  in  cities.  Ver}’’ seldom  have  the3’'iui'nish- 
ed  the  world  xvith  a George  Washington,  or  a 
Robert  Bruce ; such  plants  requires  a better  soil. 
Like  the  oak  “ monarch  of  the  hills,”  they  rise 
proudly  from  the  soil,  until  their  boughs  spread 
broad  and  high  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  the 
tempest  assails  them  in  vain. 

Let  ns  lejoice,  my  honest,  sturdtq  independent 
brethren  of  the  plow,  that  our  lot  has  bet  n cast 
in  circumstances  so  highly  favorable  to  health, 
virtue,  and  prosperity  ; and  we  will  bless  the 
memory  of  our  fathers  for  bequeathing  to  us 
this  legacy  of  freedom  and  happiness.  There  is 
no  human  dignit}’  superior  to  yours,  and  no  oth- 
er country  on  earth  in  which  talents  and  virtu- 
ous independence  find  so  congenial  an  atmos- 
phere. If  you  have  learned  to  view  things  in 
this  their  true  light,  you  will  never  give  v;ay  to 
a repining  spirit,  nor  look  with  longing  ev’es  on 
the  charms  ot  wealth  and  state ; and,  least  of 
all,  upon  those  callings  brought  forth  and  nour- 
ished b3’  ignorance,  for  'the  support  of  idleness 
and  knaver}^  The  proudest  votaries  of  ambi- 
tion have  in  every  age  paid  a silent  but  expres- 
sive tribute  to  the  surpassing  dignity  of  rural 
life,  in  finally  courting  retirement,  the  sponta- 
neous and  innocent  pleasures  which  it  affords. 
Wisely  did  lhe3'  act,  w’hen  wearied  with  the  un- 
substantial vagaries  of  the  wmrl  I,  and  the  vanity 
of  popular  applause,  in  repairing  to  that  living 
fountain  of  bliss  vouchsafed  by  Providence  to 
the  restless  children  of  men  ; but  wiser  had  been 
their  course,  had  their  footsteps  nev'er  strayed 
prom  the  flowery  banks  of  its  refreshing  waters ; 

“For  the  calm  comforts  of  an  easy  mind. 

In  yonder  lonely  cot  delight  te  dwell, 

.And  leave  the  statesman  for  the  lab’nnghind, 

The  regal  palace  for  the  lowly  cell.” 

Wayne  County,  Indiana.  Isaac  Julian. 

ECONOMY. 

M.  Sat,  the  celebrated  French  -veriter  on  po- 
litical economy,  has  the  following  story  ; 

“Being  in  the  country,  I had  an  example  of 
one  of  those  small  losses  which  a family  is  ex- 
posed to  through  negligence.  From  the  want  of 
a latch  of  small  value,  the  wicket  of  a barn- 
yard, (looking  to  tire  fields,)  was  left  open  , eve- 
ry one  who  went  through  Lew  the  door  to,  but 
having  no  means  to  fasten  it,  it  re-opened.  One 
day  a fine  pig  got  out  and  ran  into  the  wood, 
and  immediately  all  the  world  was  after  it ; the 
gardener,  the  cook,  dairy  maid,  all  ran  to  reco- 
ver the  swine.  The  gardener  got  sight  of  him 
first,  and  jumping  over  a ditch  to  stop  him,  he 
sprained  his  ancle,  and  was  confined  a fortnight 
to  the  house.  The  cook,  on  her  return,  found  all 
the  linen  she  had  left  to  dry  by  the  fire  burned  ; 
and  the  dairy  maid  having  ran  oflT before  she  tied 
the  cows,  one  of  them  broke  the  leg  of  a colt  in 
the  stable.  The  gardener’s  lost  time  was  worth 
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twenty  crowns,  valuing  his  pain  at  nothing  ; the 
linen  burned,  and  the  colt  spoiled,  were  worth  as 
much  more.  Here  is  a loss  ot  loriy  crowns  and 
much  pain,  and  trouble,  vexation  and  inconve- 
nience, for  the  want  of  a latch  which  would  on- 
ly cost  three  pence  ; and  this  loss,  through  care- 
less neglect,  lalls  on  a family  little  able  to  sup- 
port it. 

BARBOUR  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Barbour  county  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  attended  by  a numerous  au- 
dience, both  ol  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  held 
at  Glennville  on  the  29th  ult. — the  President, 
Col.  Jjhn  L.  Hunter,  in  the  Chair — the  Secre- 
tary being  absent,  D.  M.  Seals  was  requested  to 
act  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  laws  ol  the  Society,  delivered  a 
regular  address;  in  which,  among  other  topics  of 
interest  to  the  larmers,  he  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society,  the  new  and  improved  system  of 
producing  manure;  for  the  process,  fertilizing 
qualities,  &c.,  of  the  same,  he  referred  to  and 
read  extracts  from  the  Southern  Cultivator.  He 
also  directed  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the 
improved  mode  of  raising  the  sweet  potato  and 
Indian  Pea  plant. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks.  Col.  McDonald, 
Ex-President  of  the  Society,  was  called  for,  and 
responded  in  his  usual  felicitous  and  eloquent 
style, — making  a stirring  appeal  to  his  brethren 
of  the  Agricultural  fraternity,  in  behalf  of  a sci- 
entific system  of  agriculture,  as  the  only  means 
of  rescuing  the  newlands  from  waste,  and  of  re- 
storing their  old  lands  to  their  former  vigor  and 
productiveness.  He  alluded  to  the  ladies,  in 
complimentary  notice  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  cause  from  their  zealous 
co-operation.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  a 
happy  reference  to  Horticulture,  as  being  in 
close  connection  with  Agriculture,  and  warmly 
recommended  to  the  fair  ladies  of  Glennville, 
the  formation  of  a Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Bobo,  from  South  Carolina,  being  pre- 
sent, was  requested  to  address  the  Society,  to 
which  he  replied  in  some  ver^  interesting  oMd 
practical  remarks. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Socie- 
ty, the  Rev.  Sereno  Taylor  delivered  a short  and 
interesting  lectur;  upon  the  subject  of  Meteor- 
ology, and  read  from  a diary  of  the  past  season, 
kept  by  himself. 

Col.  Alexander  McDonald  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  a State  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  regularly  organized,  and  a statue  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama;  and  v'hereas, 
we  believe  much  good  to  the  farming  interest  of 
our  State  would  result  from  a lively  regard  be- 
ing had  by  the  farmers  generally,  in  the  State 
Agricultural,  as  well  as  in  the  county  societies. 
Be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Bar- 
bour County  Agricultural  Society,  feeling  a 
strong  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State  So- 
ciety, will  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  alive  so 
important  and  valuable  an  institution,  by  pre- 
paring and  forwarding  from  time  to  time,  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  crops,  within  the  bounds  ol  our 
society;  and  will  exert  all  other  possible  means 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  State 
society,  and  that  we  now  call  on  our  brother  far- 
mers throughout  the  State,  to  join  in  so  lauda- 
ble an  object.  And  we  suggest  to  the  officers  of 
the  State  Society  to  make  arrangements  for 
holding  an  Agricultural  Fair,  at  least  once  a 
year;  and  that  we  respectfully  request  the 
Southern  Shield,  and  all  other  papers  in  the 
State  friendly  to  Agriculture,  to  publish  the 
above  resolution. 

Col.  McDonald  then  offered  the  following, 
which  was  also  adopted  : 

Whereas,  much  good  would  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  Agriculture  in  the  county  ol' Barbour, 
by  frequent  meetings  of  the  farmers,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  discuss  many  important  subjects 
relating  to  Agriculture,  and  as  there  is  not  time 
for  such  purposes  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  be  it,  therefore, 


Resolved,  That  a Farmers’  Club  be  establish- 
ed at  Glennville  and  one  at  Eufaula,  which 
shall  hold  monthly  sessions  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  such  subjects  as  refer  alone  to  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture  and  Mechanic  arts. 

A resolution  was  then  passed,  requiring  the 
Bxesident  lo  appoint  committees  from  the  va- 
rious sections  ot  the  county  embraced  by  the  so- 
ciety, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  re- 
port to  the  society  the  state  of  the  crops  in  their 
respective  portions  of  the  county.  The  names 
composing  the  above  committee  to  be  published 
hereafter. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  L.  HUNTER,  Pres’t. 

D.  M.  Seals,  Sec.  pro  lem. 


From'lhe  Western  Cultivator. 

THE  YOUNG  FARMER’S  CATECHISM. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  the  following  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  to  be  intelligible.  I shall, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  write  with  as  much  plain- 
ness as  the  subject  will  admit ; and  if  there  are 
any  who  may  consider  these  essays  to  please 
and  instruct,  w'orthy  their  attention,  who  require 
further  elucidation  of  any  parts  of  the  catechism, 
I will,  upon  notice  given  in  the  Cultivator,  en- 
deavor to  supply  their  wants.  Writing,  as  1 do, 
under  many  embarrassments,  and  in  ha.ste,  1 
may  not  always  treat  the  subjects  as  pertinently 
as  they  deserve,  nor  as  lucidly;  it  is  for  this 
reason  I make  the  foregoing  offer, — ot  which  I 
hope  the  young,  interested  farmer,  will  avail 
himself,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary.  Don’t 
be  alarmed  at  a few'^  terms  which  may  be  new^ 
to  you,  and  call  them  hard  words  ; the  simplest 
words  were  once  hard  to  the  infant;  the  hardest 
words  may  become  plain  to  you.  Endeavor  to 
understand  them.  There  is  no  business  which 
is  not  prosecuted  with  more  alacriu,  when  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  conducted  are  under- 
stood. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PLANTS. 

1.  What  are  plants  composed  of  ? All  plants 
consist  of  one  ormoreofthe  following  elements: 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine, 
iron,  iodine,  lime,  magnesia,  manganese  potash, 
phosphorus,  silex,  soda  and  sulphur. 

2.  I know  that  carbon  or  charcoal  exists  in 
plants ; for  it  is  the  result  of  the  partial  combus- 
tion of  wood,  which  leaves  the  coals  or  carbon 
on  our  hearths:  1 know  that  the  four  next  nam- 
ed constituents  are  gases  or  air ; and  I know 
that  potash  exists  in  plants,  for  we  obtain  it 
from  the  ashes.  But  what  evidence  is  there 
that  the  other  substances  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  vegetables'?  Chemists  have  analyzed 
the  ashes  of  numerous  plants;  and  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  elements  referred  to,  exist 
in  them.  Iodine  is  procured  from  sea- weed,  and 
is  a valuable  medicine.  Soda  is  likewise  manu- 
factured from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  Si- 
lex  or  pure  flint  may  be  seen  on  the  outside  of 
scouring  rushes,  cornstalks,  ratan,  and  other 
hard-surfaced  plants.  It  is  so  abundant  in  some, 
that  fire  has  been  elicited  by  striking  two  pieces 
together.  While  traveling  on  the  Grand  Prai- 
rie some  years  ago,  I obtained  a considerable 
mass  of  sulphur,  resulting  from  the  combustion 
of  a haystack  set  on  fire  by  lightning. 

3.  Admitting  that  all  these  substances  exist  in 
plants;  how  can  we  account  for  the  presence  of 
gum,  and  India  rubber,  the  various  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  rosin,  starch,  sugar,  w'ax  and  nu- 
merous acids'? — These  are  all  compounds,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  ; principally  of  the  first  three,  very  nu- 
merous as  the  substances  are,  which  are  found 
in  vegetables ; they  are  all  formed,  wood,  gum, 
sugar,  acids,  and  every  thing  else,  out  of  the  few 
elementary  principles  named  in  the  first  an- 
swer. 

4.  What!  all  this  variety  of  substance,  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  tasteless,  the 
acrid,  the  nutritious,  the  poisonous,— all  these 
properties,  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
same  elements  ! How  is  it  possible  for  these 
contradictory  virtues  to  arise  out  of  the  union  ot 
the  same  principle"?  The  difference  in  these 
substances  depends  solely  upon  the  principles 


being  united  in  different  proportions.  A very 
interesting  instance  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
changing  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  ofa 
chemical  body  exists  in  the  combination  ot  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen:  these  gases  mixed  together 
in  a certain  proportion  form  the  atmosphere,  or 
air  which  sustains  the  whole  living  creation- 
combine  with  the  nitrogen  a larger  proport  ion  of 
oxygen,  and  we  produce  the  exhilerating  gas, 
with  the  ludicrous  effects  of  which,  when  breath- 
ed, many  aretamiliar.  increase  the  proportion 
of  ( xygen,  and  the  result  will  be  an  irrespirable 
gas ; and  still  another  proportion  of  oxygen,  and 
a weak  acid  will  be  produced:  add  more,  and  a 
stronger  acid  will  be  made;  add  still  more,  and 
we  shall  have  the  powerful  acid  called  aquafor- 
tis! What  a contrast  is  seen  in  the  two  ex- 
tremes ! At  one  end  ol  the  series  ol  combina- 
tions* stands  the  life  sustaining  atmosphere:  at 
the  other,  the  deadly  aquafortis  ! So  in  the've- 
getable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  a variation  in  the 
proportion  ofa  few  ol  the  elementary  principles 
named  in  the  first  answer,  produce  the  most 
marvellous  difference  in  the  products. 

5.  It  these  few  elementary  substances  consti- 
tute all  plants  and  all  the  products  ol  plants,  it 
is  evident  that  the  plants  must  be  supplied  wiih 
them  in  some  manner.  Whence  are  these  sub- 
stances then  obtained?  From  the  earth  and 
from  the  atmosphere. 

6.  But  do  these  principles  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth  and  atmosphere  ?— The  atmosphere 
being  a fluid  mass,  is  constantly  in  motion ; and 
the  wind  which  is  now  passing  by  us,  is  carry- 
ing tha  fertilizing  matters  with  which  it  may  be 
charged,  into  other  regions;  and  thus  the  exha- 
lations from  the  earth  are  mixed  with  great  uni- 
formity, with  the  air.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
earth:  th^re  are  many  parts  ol  it  which  are 
wholly  deficient  in  some  of  these  principles;  and 
as  there  is  no  natural,  universal  blending  ot 
earth  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  producing  a 
uniform  mixture  of  the  soil,  the  deficiency  must 
be  supplied  by  artificial  means;  and  this  consti- 
tutes an  important  part  of  the  art  of  husbandry. 

7.  Then  there  must  be  land  in  which  sorne 
plants  will  not  grow,  lor  want  of  some  essential 
constituent.  How  can  the  quality  of  the  soil  be 
determined?  By  analysis  or  by  cultivation.  If 
any  given  plant  as  wheat,  hemp  or  grass,  flour- 
ishes on  the  soil,  we  know  that  all  the  necessary 
constituents  of  the  plant  exist  in  the  soil.  But 
if  any  ot  these  principles  are  absent,  the  plant 
can  no  more  thrive,  than  an  animal  can  live 
without  provender.  It  is  then  necessary  to  as- 
certain what  constituents  are  lacking,  and  to 
furnish  the  soil  with  them.  As  different  parts 
of  plants  are  sometimes  differently  constituted, 
one  part  may  grow  luxuriantly  and  other  parts 
be  dwarfish  or  delective  for  want  ot  its  proper 
food.  It  is  important,  therelore,  to  consider 
what  part  ofa  plant  fails,  and  then  knowing  the 
composition  ol  that  part,  we  may  conjecture  the 
defects  ol  the  soil  and  proceed  to  improve  it  with 
a prospect  of  success.  It  is  possible,  and  not 
uncommon,  tor  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  wheat  to 
grow  exuberantly,  while  the  grain  is  stinted  ia 
its  development:  or  the  grains  may  be  perfect, 
and  the  leaves  and  stalk  comparatively  small. 

Richmond,  la.  J.  T.  P, 

Strawberries. — Great  efforts  are  making  in 
the  western  country  to  perfect  the  culture  ot  the 
strawberry.  Mr.  Culberston,  ol  Kentucky,  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  river,  keeps 
60  hands  constantly  employed  in  picking  straw- 
berries, and  sends  125  bushels  daily  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati market.  So  says  the  Boston  Transcript. 
(A  large  story,  that.) 

An  Independent  Woman. — Talk,  indeed, 
of  your  pantomine  and  gaudy  shows;  your  pro- 
cessions, and  installations,  and  coronations  ! 
give  me  a beautiful  sight,  a neat  and  smart  wo- 
man, heating  her  own  oven,  and  setting  herowu 
bread ! And  if  the  bustle  does  make  the  sign  of 
labor  glisten  on  her  brow,  what  man  would  not 
kiss  that  off,  rather  than  lick  the  plaster  from 
the  cheek  of  a dutchess  ? — Cobbett. 

*The  atmosphere  is,  however,  a mechanical  mixture 
of  the  gases,  not  strictly  a chemical  combination. 
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POULTRY. 

It  IS  scarcely  credible  how  valuable  is  the 
poultry  in  the  United  States.  By  the  census  of 
1340,  it  was  returned  at  S12,176,170.  N.  York 
contributes  $2,373,529,  which  is  more  than  the 
value  of  all  its  swine,  halt  the  value  of  its  sheep, 
the  entire  value  of  its  neat  cattle,  and  five  times 
more  than  the  value  of  all  the  horses  and  mules 
in  the  State.  These  facts  are  derived  irom  a 
publication  of  Harper’s,  called  the  American 
Poultry  Book. 

CHEA.P  GIN-BAND. 

A planter  residing  in  the  parish  of  Tensas, 
(says  a Louisiana  paper,)  informs  us  rhat  du- 
ring the  present  ginning  season,  he  has  dispens- 
ed with  the  use  of  leather  for  gin-bands,  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  a band  made  of  stout  Lowell 
cotton.  The  strips  are  cut  to  the  proper  length 
and  doubled  four  times,  and  require  splicing  but 
at  one  place,  and  are  sewed  with  strong  thread. 
It  is  superior  to  leather  from  the  fact  that  it  runs 
more  slack  and  is  materially  lighter,  and  can  be 
used  at  least  two  seasons;  the  saving  in  cost  is 
alone  sufficient  to  induce  any  one  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. We  are  assured  of  its  success  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation. 

A NEW  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

We  saw,  a few  days  since,  says  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  a s*ubsoil  plow  of  novel  construction, 
designed  and  made  by  Capt.  Chandler.  It  is 
well  constructed  for  strength,  for  running  steady 
and  keeping  its  true  position  with  very  little  la- 
bor of  tne  plowman, and  fora  thorough  and  deep 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  with  a moderate 
draught.  It  will  run  fifteen  inches  deep  below 
the  wake  of  another  plow.  He  has  subsoiled 
several  acres  with  this  plow,  running  from  12 
to  15  inches  deep  after  a common  plow  that 
went  6 inches  deep.  The  soil  was  clayey,  full 
of  small  stones,  and  now  and  then  one  of  a good 
size.  A team  of  three  horses  was  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  some  over  an  acre  was  plowed  in  a 
day,  leaving  the  soil  so  light  that  it  was  difficult 
to  walk  on  it. 

|3=The  Cincinnati  Atlas  states  that  their 
market  is  bountifully  supplied  with  strawber- 
ries, at  5 cents  a quait,  some  of  which  measure 
from  4 to  5 inches  in  circumference. — Oh,  our 
mouth  ! 

writer  in  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist, 
states  that  chickens  or  fowls  fed  with  corn 
ground  coarse,  as  for  hominy,  will  never  have 
the  gapes, 

H^Panes  of  glass  may  easily  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  soft  soap  for  a few  hours, 
however  hard  the  putty  has  become. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Cam.4K,  Ga.,  June  27th,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor — As  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  any  remedy  in  your  valuable  paper 
for  the  blind  staggers,  I have  thought  proper  to 
send  a remedy  which  was  never  known  to  fail 
when  applied  in  time. 

For  Blind  Slaggers.—  Fi'CHt.  bleed  freely;  then 
take  4 oz.  of  aloes,  1 oz.  gum-myrrh,  dissolve  them 
in  spirits  and  water,  or  spirits  weakened  with 
water:  a quart  of  spirits  is  sufficient,  and  the 
same  amount  of  water.  When  well  dissolved, 
take  about  one-fourth  the  amount,  and  drench 
the  animal,  and  continue  to  give  it  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  until  the  animal  is  relieved. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

Wm.  H.  Edwards. 

TREATING  CUCUMBER  BUGS  TO  EGGS. 

A writer  in  the  Newburg  (N.  Y.)  Telegraph 
says  that  he  has  found  a way  to  save  his  cucum- 
bers from  the  bug,  (whether  striped  bug  or  any 
other,  he  does  not  say,)  by  giving  them  a good 
dinner  of  shad’s  eggs.  They  like  fish  eggs  so 
much  better  than  vegetables,  that  they  leave  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  eating  the  former.  He  had 
put  some  of  the  above  material  around  some 
grape  vines  to  increase  their  growth,  and  he 
thought  he  would  apply  some  to  his  cucum- 
bers, when  lo!  and  behold!  the  bugs  which  had 
resisted  all  attempts  to  drive  or  choke  them  off, 
immediately  left  the  vines  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  fish  offal. 

Now,  if  fish  eggs  will  lure  them  from  mis- 
chief, tve  presume  the  fish  itself  would  ; and  if 
fish,  perhaps  other  animal  matter  would.  We 
see  but  one  objection  to  this  course  ; that  is  this: 
it  is  not  much  of  an  object  to  raise  bugs  by  feed- 
ing them  high,  and  letting  them  go  scot  free,  to 
come  out  in  swarms  another  year  to  eat  up  your 
gardens,  if  there  are  no  fish  eggs  spread  for 

them.  

NUTRIITVE  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOUR. 

A correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  Far- 
mer gives  the  following  statement  of  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  of  the  Flour  of  various  countries 

I have  noticed  lately,  some  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  France,  that  seem  to  be  im- 
portant ; at  all  events,  they  are  interesting,  and 
1 think  useful.  The  nutritive  quality  of  flour 
has  been  ascertained  by  a French  chemist,  from 
a variety  of  samples  which  he  has  analysed,  and 


the  following  is  the  result: 

Nuremburgh  bread  is  equivalent  to  100.00 

Dresden,,  115.31 

Berlin,  116.04 

Canada  flour,  117.23 

Essex,  12133 

Glasgow  unfermented  bread,  123  15 

Sothian  flour,  134.06 

U.  S.  flour,  145  03 

U.  S.  flour  by  chemical  analysis,  150.00 


By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  U.  S,  flour  is 
far  the  most  nourishing  of  any  in  the  world. 

TO  MAKE  WATER  COLD. 

The  following  is  a simple  mode  of  rendering 
water  almost  as  cold  as  ice : 

Let  the  jat,  pitcher,  or  vessel  used  for  water, 
be  surrounded  with  one  or  more  folds  of  coarse 
cotton,  to  be  constantly  wet.  The  evaporation 
of  the  water  will  carry  off  the  heat  from  the  in- 
side  and  reduce  it  to  a freezing  point.  In  India 
and  other  tropical  regions,  where  ice  cannot  be 
procured,  this  is  common.  Let  every  mechanic 
or  laborer  have  at  his  place  of  employment  two 
pitchers  thus  provided,  and  with  lids  or  covers; 
the  one  to  contain  water  for  drinking,  the  other 


lor  evaporation,  and  he  can  always  have  a sup- 
ply of  cc'ld  water  in  warm  weather.  Any  per- 
son can  test  this  by  dipping  a finger  in  water, 
and  holding  it  in  the  air  of  a warm  day;  after 
doing  this  three  or  four  times,  he  will  find  his 
finger  uncomfortably  cold. 


Dr.  Franklin  recommends  a young  man,  in 
the  choice  of  a wife,  to  select  from  a bunch, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  when  there  are  many 
daughters,  they  improve  each  other,  and  from 
emulation  acquire  more  accomplishments  and 
know  more,  and  do  more,  than  a single  child 
spoiled  by  paternal  fondness. 

The  following  article,  on  Farming  in  Con- 
necticut, from  the  Albany  Cultivator,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  many  planters  in  Georgia  : 

Farming  in  Connecticut. — Our  friend 
“ Quercus,”  alter  stating  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  attendant  on  commencing  farm- 
ing operations  on  a soil  w'hich  had  been  worn 
out  by  bad  management,  says  : — “ So  the  year 
has  gone  round — all  the  avails  not  counting  3 
per  cent,  on  any  respectable  estimate  of  the  va- 
lue of  our  300  acres ! ' This  is  not  a fancy  sketch. 
1 can  even  count  dozens  in  no  better  condition, 
from  my  window,  now;  but  nine  out  of  ten  are 
mortgaged.  None  of  their  managers  take  the 
Cultivator,  you  may  be  sure.  But  how  do  they 
live  ? They  sell  a little  wood,  and  burn  coal, 
and  live  cheap,  and  buy  nothing  lor  money,  and 
shoot  foxes ; starve  their  cattle  and  eat  the  car- 
cass ! But  ‘my  man,’  some  bluff  westerner 
wolud  say,  ‘give  away  your  land,  (for  I know 
it  can’t  be  sold,)  and  get  you  a bit  of  our  unex- 
hausted .soil,  and  begin  again.’  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  give  advice  to  those  of 
whose  circumstances  you  have  no  knowledge. 
Still  if  there  were  no  circumstances  in  the  wajq 
I should  be  loth  to  think  and  act  upon  the 
thought,  that  a proper  degree  of  energy  and  skill 
and  foresight,  will  not  spread  fertility  like  a 
mantle,  all  over  these  rocky  hills  and  these 
mossy  meadows.  Beside,  there  are  attractions 
here — there  are  warm  hill-sides  in  winter,  and 
cool,  rustling  breezes  in  summer,  and  glori.ous 
old  oak  woods,  and  a hundred  brawling  brooks, 
{you  may  laugh  if  you  have  a mind  to,)  if  the 
memory  of  their  noisy  prattle  runs  back  to  boy- 
hood, call  louder  on  a man  than  the  yellowest 
mint-drops. 

“ At  any  rate,  I will  try  what  can  be  done  to 
make  my  farm  worthy  of  a history.  If  the  re- 
sources which  such  men  as  Mr.  James  Johnston 
have  opened  to  view,  benothumbug;  it  the.sys- 
tem  of  changing  crops,  of  multiplying  manures, 
of  more  effectual  tillage,  of  adequate  protection 
to  cattle;  it  careful  feeding  be  not  wholly  im- 
practicable; if  the  history  of  your  most  success- 
ful croppings  be  not  fairy  tales,  and  the  locum  in 
quo  a.  fairy  land,  why,  somelhing  shall  be  done 
here.  The  progress  of  my  trial,  1 shall  open  in 
scattering  continuations  of  this  history,  neither 
exaggerating  or  concealing,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  possibly  be  useful.” 


From  the  Mercantile  Journal. 

HEN’S  EGGS. 

We  have  received  from  a subscriber  a couple 
of  hen’s  eggs  of  immense  size — being  a speci- 
men of  the  productions  of  a breed  of  hens 
brought  into  this  country  from  Guilderland  a 
few  years  since,  by  Capt.  John  Deveraux,  of 
Marblehead.  They  weigh  3 oz.  and  3-4  a piece, 
and  measure  7 3-4  inches  in  circumference  one 
way.  and  6 1-2  the  other.  If  any  one  has  any 
larger  hen’s  eggs,  bring  them  along  ! 

We  learn  that  these  Dutch  fowls  are  of  a 
large  size,  some  weighing  7 pounds  a piece,  of 
a coal  black  color,  may  be  easily  fattened,  are 
delicate  food,  and  first  rate  layers.  Their  eggs 
are  usually  one-third  larger  than  those  of  our 
ordinary  fowls.  One  of  the  hens  which  Capt. 
Deveraux  brought  home,  layed  160  eggs,  daily, 
in  succession ! 
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From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet. 

T11ING.S  THAT  DO  NOT  LOOK  WELL. 

When  1 saw  the  substance  of  the  following 
paragraphs  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  I felt  more 
than  half  inclined  to  be  out  of  humor  with  its 
editors.  Parts  of  them  to’uched  me  so  closely, 
that  1 concluded  at  once,  some  of  my  neighbors 
had  been  to  Chicago,  and  told  of  me,  and  had 
got  the  piece  inserted  just  to  vex  me.  Let,  how- 
ever, “ him  laugh  who  wins.”  Instead  of  being 
annoyed,  though  touched  in  a sore  place,  I have 
made  up  my  mind,  not  only  to  try  to  reform 
myself  in  those  particulars,  but  also  to  give  oth- 
ers an  opportunity  to  profit  by  them.  Gl. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  let  the  garden  grow  up 
to  weeds,  and  then  say  that  a garden  is  good  tor 
nothing. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  have  the  gate  with- 
out hinges,  held  up  by  a prop,  leaving  at  the 
bottom  an  aperture  through  which  some  hog, 
with  a convenient  nose,  can  rub,  and  so  slip 
around  into  the  garden.  > 

It  does  not  look  well  fora  man  to  thump  and 
abuse  his  horses  or  oxen,  just  to  try  his  whip  ; 
or  to  suffer  his  boys  to  do  so. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  keep  the  horse  in  a 
stable  not  cleaned,  till  his  hind  feet  are  45  de- 
grees higher  than  his  fore  feet,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  rear  up  to  get  himself  on  a level  eve- 
ry time  he  wishes  to  swallow  a little  hay  or 
oats. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  have  the  women  hang 
out  the  clothes  on  rough  and  thorny  bushes,  and 
tear  them  in  getting  them  off,  when  a neat  line 
would  save  that  trouble. 

It  does  not  look  well  lor  a man  to  keep  a dog, 
when  he  can  keep  no  cow  or  pig;  and  lor  no 
purpose  but  to  worry  the  neighbois’  cattle,  and 
annoy  the  neighborhood  with  continual  bark- 
ing- 

It  does  not  look  well  for  anybody’s  daughters 
to  walk  the  streets  in  kid  slips  in  December, 
and  lace  themselves  so  cruelly  that  their  voices 
w’aste  away,  and  their  cheeks  turn  to  the  color 
of  moon-light.  

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

PATENT  ENDLESS  BEE  HIVE. 

John  Milholland  and  Benjamin  Crane,  of 
Chandlersville,  Muskinghara  county,  Ohio, 
have  invented  a new  and  useful  improvement 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Bee-hive,  for 
which  they  have  obtained  letters  patent  of  the  U. 
S.  G-overnmerff,  bearing  date  the  2&th  day  of 
April,  1843. 

The  nature  of  the  invention  is  in  constructing 
the  Bee-house  in  horizontal,  lectangular  sec- 
tions, or  boxes  without  tops  or  bottoms,  placed 
on  a base, — supported  by  four  spreading  legs, — 
on  which  base  is  a double  inclined  bottom,  for 
the  discharge  of  all  offensive  matter.  The  sec- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  base,  and  upon  one 
another,  until  the  house  is  raised  to  a sufficient 
height,  and  the  upper  box  is  covered  with  a hori- 
zontal top^ 

From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet. 

BEE  MOTH. 

- Mr.  Editor— In  the  last  number  of  your 
Cabinet,  you  say  that  “ on  examining  your  bee- 
hives in  the  morning,  you  have  been  annoyed 
by  frequently  finding  on  their  platform,  worms 
full  grown,,  which  had  no  doubt  been  hatched 
from  the  egg  of  the  bee  moth..  Where  did  they 
come  from'?  Will  some  of  our  friends  tell 
us  I” 

The  bee  moth  is  a nocturnal  visiter,  and  en- 
ters the  hive  after  the  bees  have  retired  to  rest, 
and  deposits  its  egg  in  the  comb  where  the  in- 
sect, when  hatched,  meets  with  its  proper  food, 
until  it  arrives  at  maturity.  It  then  descends  to 
the  bench,  and  incloses  itself  by  the  web  which 
it  spins,  and  passes  into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
state,  before  it  becomes  a fly.  The  moth-worms, 
^vhich  have  lived  through  the  winter,  will  com- 
mence leaving  the  comb  the  last  of  March  and 
beginning  of  April,  and  continue  to  do  so  till 
late  in  May ; by  which  time  those  that  came 
first  have  become  flies — ready  to  enter  the  hives 
^nd  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction.  These 


insects  pass  through  all  their  different  change.«, 
from  the  egg  to  the  fly,  during  the  hot  months,  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks.  In  1838,  I put 
some  of  these  worms  in  a glass  jar,  on  the  9ih, 
12th  and  14th  of  April;  the  flies  came  out  after 
the  23d  of  May.  Fb  w worms  were  found  under 
the  hives  after  thisdate. 

To  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  bee  moth,  I 
spread  salt  on  the  bench  belovv  the  bee-hivm,  and 
keep  it  there  from  Match  to  November.  If  the 
worm  should  descend  when  the  salt  is  damp,  it 
will  be  so  far  prostrated  as  seldom  to  recover  ; 
but  if  dry,  it  has  veiy  little  effect.  Frequent  at- 
tention is  still  necessary  to  meet  with  success  in 
the  management  of  bees. 

An  Octogenarian. 

Attcrmarle,  Va.,  May'iX,  1844. 


From  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

IMPROVE  THE  BORDERS  OF  FIELDS. 

Strips  of  land  on  the  borders  of  fields,  next  to 
the  wall  ox  fence,  where  the  plow  could  not  be 
brought  to  work,  are  very  often  suffered  to  lie 
idle,  and  produce  nothing.  Now,  if  such  strips 
were  improved  by  planting  bush  beans  or  peas, 
or  winter  squashes,  they  would  yield  a product 
of  more  profit,  I venture  to  say,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  expense  bestowed  on  them,  than  the 
same  amount  of  land  planted  with  the  main  crop 
ol  the  field. 

“ Many  a mickle  makes  a muekle,”  says  the 
Scotch  proverb;,  and  a hill  of  beans  here,  and 
of  squashes  there,  in  spots  which  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  occupied  with  any  thing  of  value, 
will  count  up  at  harvest,  and  furnish  a supply 
of  these  excellent  vegetables  for  family  use,  suf- 
ficient, perhaps,  for  the  whole  winter. 

This  may  seem  to  some  a small  matter;  not 
so  do  I view  it;  it  is  an  object  worthy  the  far- 
mer’s attention.  He  certainly  renders  his  repu- 
tation of  being  a good  husbandman  somewhat 
questionable,  who  suffers  any  portion  of  his  land 
to  lie  idle,  that  could  be  just  as  well  improved, 
and  with  an  assurance  of  profit. 

Many  such  unoccupied  strips  ol  land  as  those 
alluded  to,  might  be  put  to  a useful  purpose,  I 
think,  in  being  planted  with  the  sun-flower — the 
seeds  of  which,  some  maintain,  are  no  less  va- 
luable for  poultry  than  grain.  If  these  seeds 
have  such  value,  most  certainly  they  would  well 
repay  for  the  expense  incurred  in  raising  them. 

D. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

BEES. 

To  stop  bees  from  fighting  and  robbing  one 
another,  break  the  comb  of  the  robbers  so  that 
the  honey  will  run  down  among  them,  and  they 
will  go  to  work  at  home.  I had  two  hives  of  bees 
destroyed  this  month  by  beingrobbed,  andshould 
have  had  another  robbed,  if  I had  not  received 
the  above  information. 


Substitute  for  Cream  in  Coffee.— Beat 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  a froth,  put  to  it  a small 
lum,p  of  butter,  and  turn  the  coffee  to  it  gradual- 
ly, so  that  it  may  not  curdle.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  taste’ from  fresh  cream. 


Toothache. — The  Lpndoa  Medical  Gazette 
slates  that  the  Fepela  cataria  of  Linnaeus  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Gaustamacchia  as  a sove- 
reign remedy  for  toothache,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  catching  cold  or  caries.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  placed  between  the  affected  tooth  and 
the  opposite  one ; this  causes  a copious  flow  of 
saliva,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  raos  vio- 
lent pains  are  relieved.  If  the  patients  cannot 
keep  the  leaves  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
tooth,  they  must  chew  them,  and  the  object  is 
equally  attained  by  a flow  of  saliva  thus  incited. 


Croton  Water. — The  length  of  pipes  laid 
down  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  distributing 
the  Croton  water  is  150  miles.  The  amount  of 
water  rents  realised  for  the  year  ending  1st  May, 
1844,  was  $92,626.  The  water  is  used  by  4932 
private  dwellings,  which  pay  from  $5  to  $25  per 
annum;  the  average  rate  per  annum,  for  dwel- 
lings, is  $12.  The  number  of  steam  engines, 


Stables,  bathing  houses,  &c.,  &c.,  supplied  with 
water  is  1937.  There  are  600  free  ht’drants.  and 
1500  fire  hydrants. 


A Singtdar  Case.— A Mr.  Hewett  died  lately 
in  Ohio  with  the  mumps,  followed  bj'  ervsipe- 
las,  which  affected  his  brain.  In  his  delirium 
he  injured  two  persons;  me  received  a slight 
abrasion  on  the  hand  which  was  followed  by  an 
alarming  swelling — another  received  a blow  on 
the  eye  brow,  which  w'as  followed  by  swelling 
and  derangement.  He  grasped  his  mother’s 
hand  so  tightly  as  to  stick  his  nails  in  her  flesh 
— the  hand  became  inflamed,  the  a-m  swelled 
to  the  shoulder,  with  livid  spots,  and  she  died. 
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TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following’  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  j Fine 

“ \N'hite  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  [ table 

“ Norfolk  do.  j use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  SO  iS-tf WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 

and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.,. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do.., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety,. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30. 13-tf 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

OVERCROPPING. 

Mr.  Editor — Since  you  have  published  my 
first  essay,  1 shall  try  again.  Your  readers,  no 
doubt,  ielt  alarmed  when  the  destruction  of  lands 
at  the  South  was  attributed  to  so  many  causes,  for 
fear  all  the  subjects  would  be  treated  at  once:  they 
were  relieved  when  the  last  subject  was  com- 
menced first,  just  as  we  commence  plowing  a 
field  on  the  far  side  first,  and  finish  at  the  gate ; 
so  that  we  may  not  have  to  pass  over  the  plow- 
ed ground,  but  have  it  all  smooth  and  even.  If 
my  subjects  are  not  treated  as  your  regular  wri- 
ters and  book-makers  do  theirs,  (lor  I do  not 
profess  to  understand  their  arts,)  I shall  drive  on 
steady  as  we  do  when  plowing,  and  try  to  do  my 
work  well. 

^ The  next  subject  to  improper  implements  of 
tillage,  was  over-cropping,  or  planting  more 
than  can  be  cultivated  in  a proper  manner.  My 
brother  farmers  often  remind  me  of  the  child,  to 
v/hom  Dr.  Franklin  continued  to  give  apples, 
and  who,  in  trying  to  hold  all  that  were  given  to 
him,  let  fall  nearly  all  he  had  received.  We 
are  all  children  of  a larger  growth,  in  our  dis- 
positions, and  often  lose  what  we  have,  by 
reaching  after  more  than  we  can  hold.  And, by 
attempting  to  cultivate  too  ranch  land,  we  make 
less  than  if  we  had  cultivated  a smaller  quanti- 
ty in  a neater  and  better  manner.  If  the  far- 
mers can  be  convinced,  that  they  can  raise 
more  produce  on  less  land,  and  with  less  labor, 
it  will  be  their  interest  to  try  the  experiment. 
There  is  a pleasure,  a beauty,  and  independence 
in  farming,  which  no  other  calling  or  profession 
can  claim;  by  over-cropping,  all  these  are  sacri- 
ficed. Everything  has  to  be  done  in  the  rough- 
est manner;  the  grain  is  planted  when  the 
ground  is  only  half  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Over-cropping  necessarily  leads  to  over-tasking ; 
requiring  more  of  the  working  hands  than  they 
can  perform  well.  They  become  careless, 
.slight  their  work,  and  injure  the  growing  crop. 
The  hands  become  prematurely  old  and  decre- 
pid,  the  horses  and  mules  are  soon  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  are  able  to  perform  only  halt  work ; 
the  lands  become  less  productive  every  year, 
making  it  appear  necessary  to  plant  more,  in 
order  to  produce  a given  quantity.  Such  a sys- 
tem, if  continued,  will  lead  to  utter  ruin  in  the 
end;  or  compel  a man  finally  to  abandon  his 
home  and  his  country,  and  remove  to  the  “far 
west.” 

A farmer  should  not’  make  his  calculations 
for  one  year  only,  but  should  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  several  years  to  future  profit.  We 
cannot  become  suddenly  rich;  and,  if  we  can 
make  a support,  and  improve  our  lands,  our 
stock,  &c.,  and  gradually  increase  in  wealth,  or 
even  hold  our  own  in  such  times  as  the  present, 
we  shall  be  doing  well.  Many  men  have  fail- 
ed from  too  great  an  anxiety  to  gel  rich  quick, 
not  being  willing  to  wait  and  content  themselves 
with  small  and  regular  profits.  After  making  a 
plentiful  supply  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and 
making  all  the  clothing  necessary  for  his  family ; 
raising  his  horses  and  mules,  and  raising  a 
number  of  sheep  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
his  family,  white  and  black;  then  every  farmer 


should  plant  as  much  cotton  every  year,  as  he 
can  cultivate  neatly,  and  no  more.  Facts  and 
well  attested  experiments  alone,  can  convince 
most  of  the  farmers,  and  often  the  experiments 
have  to  be  tried  by  each  one  individually,  be- 
fore he  is  satisfied  with  the  result.  Let  eveiy 
farmer  in  the  State,  then,  manure  such  a sized 
piece  of  land  as  his  means  will  allow — say  one 
acre,  or  five  or  ten  acres — prepare  it  well,  and 
plant  it  at  the  proper  time,  in  corn  or  cotton  ; 
cultivate  neatly,  and  measure  or  weigh  the  pro- 
duction, and  then  make  a calculation  for  a num- 
ber of  such  acres  sufficient  lor  his  force,  and  he 
will  at  once  see  the  difference  between  such 
cropping,  and  skisning  over  a farm,  and  wear- 
ing it  out.  If  as  much  can  be  made  from  one 
manured  acre,  as  from  three  unmanured  acres, 
It  will  be  less  labor  to  cultivate  one  acre  than 
three,  and  then  the  one  acre  is  ready  manured 
for  the  next  year’s  crop.  But  I already  hear 
them  say,  “ VVhat  does  one  acre  proved  We 
may  manure  one  acre,  but  that  proves  nothing, 
because  we  can  never  find  manure  enough  for 
one-tenth  part  of  our  whole  farms.”  Manuring 
a plantation  is  a new  and  untried  business  to 
most  of  the  Southern  farmers,  who  generally 
have  found  barely  enough  manure  for  their  gar- 
dens. All  science  is  progressive;  we  cannot 
expect  to  reach  perfection  at  the  first  or  even  se- 
cond attempts — but,  by  perseverance,  we  may 
leave  our  children  with  more  knowledge  of  ag- 
riculture than  we  commenced  with.  Some  men 
are  now  living  who  recollect  when  cotton  was 
thinned  with  hands,  the  open  bolls  pulled  and 
carried  into  the  house,  and  there  picked  out,  and 
then  the  seed  separated  from  the  cotton  with  the 
fingers.  Who  would  have  thought,  then,  that  a 
hand  now  would  be  able  to  make  five  bags  of 
cotton  in  one  yeard  Some  years  ago,  it  con- 
sumed three  or  four  month’s  of  time  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  now  it  is  crossed  in  12  or  15 
days.  It  once  took  3 or  4 weeks  to  go  from 
Georgia  to  New  York;  it  is  now  travelled  in3i 
da3''s.  And  so  of  equal  improvements  in 
many  other  arts  and  sciences.  Some  whole 
countries  are  highly  manured,  that  were  once 
as  b*arren  as  the  worn-out  fields  of  Georgia. 
Shall  we  despair  of  improving  our  farms,  in 
sight  of  such  vast  improvements  7 Shall  we 
sit  still,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  less  energet- 
ic, less  active,  and  less  enterprising,  than  other 
people  and  other  professions.  The  intellect  of 
the  South  has  always  compared  favorably  wdth 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Let  us,  then,  not 
despair.  If  one  acre  can  be  made  to  yield  as 
much  as  thre^j  acres,  one  hundred  acres,  by  the 
same  process,  may  be  made  to  produce  as  much 
as  three  hundred  acres.  The  sum  can  be  work- 
ed by  the  rule  of  three;  and,  w'hile  they  are  all 
cyphering  it  out,  I will  tell  them  where  and  how 
we  can  get,  at  least,  some  of  the  manure,  which 
will  obviate  the  apparent  necessity  for  over- 
cropping. 

Yours,  &c.,  Plowman. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

EXTRACT. 

Imagine  the  greatest  General,  after  the  most 
glorious  victory  recorded  in  history,  the  dead, 
wounded  and  dying,  the  widow’s  lamentations, 
and  the  orphan’s  tears,  and  the  amount  of  misery 
inflicted  upon  the  human  race,  in  consequence 
thereof. — Imagine  tfie  wily  politician,  urging 
his  tortuous  way  to  high  office,  covered  with  the 


mantle  of  private  friendships  broken,  with  hy- 
pocri.sy,  cunning  and  corruption. — Imagine  the 
scientific  agriculturist,  directing,  encouraging, 
counselling  and  assisting  his  co-laborers  in  the 
management  of  their  farms,  until  the  wdiole 
State  shall  attain  the  highest  degree  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  “ The  fields  shall  blossom 
as  the  rose,”  and  peace,  happiness  and  abund- 
ance, shall  bless  the  land. 

Which  is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  mankind  1 
which  most  likely  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
Divine  Providence  7 Philos. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Minerva,  Ga.,  4th  July,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor— With  a few  honorable  excep- 
tions, I see  that  most  of  the  original  communica- 
tions in  your  very  useful  paper,  contain  no  fail- 
ures of  crops,  but  a series  of  the  most  success-^ 
ful  plans  and  efforts,  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  production  per  acre.  At  a very  slight  glance, 
all  this  would  appear  unexceptionable.  But  I 
am  compelled  to  believe,  these  authors  of  ori- 
ginal communications  have  succeeded  far  be- 
yond anything  which  comes  within  the  reach  ot 
my  experience — or  else  they  have  given  us  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  to  admire,  while  they 
keep  the  other  side  in  the  dark.  I wish,  for  the 
general  good  of  agriculturists,  that  these  gentle- 
men would  deal  fairly  with  us  (jmur  readers) 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  their  systems,  and  be 
particular  in  giving  us,  in  detail,  their  account 
of  failures,  as  well  as  success.  Such  a mode  of 
procedure  would  accomplish  more  in  setting  us 
on  the  right  plan,  than  any  partial  description 
which  gives  a very  high  coloring  only  to  a part 
of  their  mode  of  agriculture,  while  nothing  is 
said  concerning,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the 
general  system.  The  moralist  may  lecture  me 
a month  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the 
good  effects  of  a life  of  virtue,  without  produ- 
cing much  effect.  But  when  I behold  the  drunk- 
ard in  rags,  wallowing  in  filth,  my  senses  are 
struck  with  his  degraded  condition  in  the  keen- 
est manner ; lamina  moment  convinced  of  his 
error  by  contrast.  Not  so  with  these  gentlemen 
farmers;  all  their  deductions  are  specimens  of 
perfection — they  give  us  one  side  of  the  picture 
only,  and  we  have  no  foundation  afforded  us  by 
them,  of  the  good  and  the  bad  plans  by  which  to 
form  the  contrast.  It  is  by  contrasting  a bad 
and  ruinous  course  of  husbandry  with  a good 
one,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  beauties,  and 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  latter.  And,  as 
I have  some  considerable  more  experience  in  ^ 
ruinous  system  of  planting  than  any  other,  and 
also  as  an  offset  to  the  other  communications,  for 
the  purpose  of  a contrast,  | propose  to  offer — a 

The  vjaij  to  make  a li§U  crap  of  cor?t,--=March  3 
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1843,  in  larojer’s  language,  I ridged  up  lifty 
acres  of  lime,  or  prairie  land,  part  of  which  had 
been  in  cultivation  lor  fifteen  years,  the  other 
part  nine  years.  On  the  Ifitii  of  March,  I plant- 
ed the  corn  five  leet  one  way  and  three  feet  the 
other;  at  the  same  time  I put  into  the  hills  one 
handtul  of  well-rotted  cotton  seed  as  manure. 
In  consequence  of  the  raw  condition  of  the  land, 
1 got  a bad  stand.  Two  stalks  w'ere  left  in  the 
hill.  After  the  corn  was  fairly  up,  I plowed 
and  hoed  it  over.  I plow'ed  the  corn  over  (with 
what  is  common  in  Georgia,  Turner  plows,)  four 
times,  and  each  time  the  plow  sunk  very  deep. 
But  unfortunately  lor  the  crop,  and  myself  too, 
the  first  or  breaking  up  plowing  was  done  at  a 
very  dry  time,  and  consequently  it  turned  over 
in  large  clods,  which  never  became  pulverized 
the  whole  summer.  This  last  is  a very  remark- 
able circumstance,  but  no  less  remarkable  than 
true.  The  third  time  it  was  plowed,  it  was  up 
to  the  shoulders  ol  a common-sized  man : pre- 
vious to  this  plowing,  the  corn  wms  rather  like- 
ly. But  in  two  days  after  the  third  time  the 
plow  ran  through  it,  close  and  deep,  (for  I 
thought  there  was  nothingbetter  than  deep  plow- 
ing,) it  fired.  [The  last  two  words  may  appear 
very  awkward  to  an  editor — but,  my  word  for  it, 
the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  will  understand,  by 
them,  the  exact  meaning  I wish  to  convey.]  Du- 
ring this  plowing,  the  weather  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  continued  so  till  the  corn  fired  up  to  the  tas- 
sel— and  had  there  been  any  blades  above  the 
tassel,  I have  no  doubt  but  they  would  have 
shared  in  the  same  fatal  blast.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  third  plowing  which 
produced  this  bad  effect.  This  state  of  things 
brought  me  to  a perfect  stand  still.  Thinks  I, 
to  myself,  what  shall  I do — my  corn  is  fired  all 
over?  Is  there  no  remedy  7 Ultimately  1 adopt- 
ed a vulgar  and  foolish  conclusion,  viz:  “a 
piece  of  the  same  dog  will  cure  his  poison,”  and 
1 gave  it  another,  which  made  the' fourth  deep 
plowing  ! In  all  conscience,  I soon  found  this 
was  sufficient.  I gathered  about  ten  bushels  of 
'wuhbins  per  acre — was  not  very  particular  about 
the  measurement,  for  I have  no  fears  that  any  of 
my  brother  farmers  will  be  the  least  disposed  to 
discredit  my  report,  as  they  are  all,  to  a man  of 
them,  convinced  that  this  thing  oinicely  measur- 
ing nubbins,  is  by  DO  means  a profitable  or  plea- 
sant job. 

This  is  an  accurate  and  faithful  description  of 
the  whole  process;  one,  too,  which  experience 
teaches  me  will  be  certain  to  make  a light  crop  of 
corn.  I had  planted  the  same  land  in  corn  lor  a 
number  of  years  previous;  and,  with  a loose  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  common  all  over  our  coun- 
try, 1 made,  in  the  general,  about  20 bushels  per 
acre.  I attribute  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  the 
following  caufses : 

1st.  From  what  I have  seen,  four  times  is  too 
often  to  plow  corn. 

2d.  One,  instead  of  two  stalks,  should  have 
been  left  in  the  hill. 

3d.  The  subsoil  of  the  land  is  a stiff  clay  in 
part,  and  a calcareous  marl  on  another  portion 
of  the  field,  which  requires  the  breaking  up  to  be 
done  during  the  winter,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious  to  any  planter. 

4th.  From  the  want  of  this  early  breaking 
and  pulverizing,  the  perpendicular  or  straight 
roots  were  prevented  extending  down  and  seek- 
ing their  due  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  the 
horizontal  or  side  roots  were  all  torn,  and  so  la- 
cerated by  the  close  deep  plowing,  the  two  last 
times,  that  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  function — that  is,  of  assimilating 
and  carrying  nourishment  to  the  stalks.  All  of 
us  know,  when  the  doctor  salivates  us,  what  an 
awful  situation  our  mouths  are  placed  in — and 
precisely  so  it  is  when  the  toots  (mouths)  of  a 
plant  are  torn  and  lacerated  by  bad  cultivation. 
It  is  impossible  to  lake  nourishment. 

* D.  B. 

A lead  mine  has  been  discovered  on  the 
Ilinois  shore  of  the  Ohio  river  about  30  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river.  The 
ore  is  said  to  contain  a larger  quantity  of  silver 
lhan  any  lead  ore  yet  mined  in  this  country. 


For  the  Southein  Cultiyator. 

HUMBUGS. 

The  word  humbug  is  of  such  frequent  use, 
and  so  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  every  new 
enterprise  oflate,  that  a definition  becomes  un- 
necessary, Any  thing  new,  whether  it  be  a 
principle  in  politics,  service  in  religion,  or  in 
the  form  of  a new  variety  of  seed,  is  apt  to  be 
seized  upon  with  interest,  and  looked  upon  ei- 
ther as  promising  liberty  in  its  purest  form,  pie- 
ty without  self-denial,  or  an  abundant  crop 
M'ithout  labor.  Thus,  under  a sort  of  romantic 
excitement,  we  recommend  without  caution, 
and  promise  without  limit,  until  expectation  is 
raised  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
realized  when  brought  to  the  test  of  practical 
life.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  been  indulging 
in  golden  dreams,  under  the  mortification  of  dis- 
appointment, denounce  as  a humbug  what  they 
once  enthusiastically  recommended. 

This  is  one  reason  why  things,  which  are 
really  useful,  have  been  denounced  as  humbugs. 
Persons  making  the  first  experiments,  speak  too 
freely  of  qualities  they  merely  know  Irom  hear- 
say, and  promise  too  much  not  to  disappoint : so 
that,  in  our  anxiety  to  become  well  supplied,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  whatever  promises  so 
great  a reward,  we  save  every  seed  from  our  first 
crop — every  pig  from  our  first  Berkshire,  or  eve- 
ry calf  from  our  fine  cow,  without  any  releience 
to  the  maturity  of  the  first,  or  strength  of  con- 
stitution, or  symmetry  of  form  in  the  two  last. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  imperfect  seed  pro- 
duce imperfect  plants,  which  impart  their 
weakness  to  others,  and  the  seed  rapidly  degene- 
rate : so  that,  about  the  third  year,  when  we 
have  a sufficiency  for  a full  crop,  we  find  it  so 
much  deteriorated  that  we  pronounce  it  a hum- 
bug, throw  it  aside,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
the  rash  promise  that  we  will,  in  future,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  “new-fangled  notion;” 
which  promise,  however,  is  broken  upon  the 
first  temptation. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  stock,  with  equal 
or  greater  propriety.  The  anxiety  to  get  in 
stock  as  soon  as  possible,  leads  us  to  breed  from 
every  animal,  however  defective  in  form,  until 
the  whole  perfection  of  the  improvement  is  lost 
by  impatience  and  avarice.  This  position  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  Berkshires,  which  have  be- 
come common,  and  are  frequently  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  day. 

But,  as  I set  out  wdth  more  direct  reference  to 
seeds,  and  especially  wheat,  I will  not  pursue 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  farmers  should  be  selecting  their  seed  for 
the  next  crops:  and  as  this  is,  ere  long,  to  be  a 
more  important  branch  of  Southern  agriculture, 
it  is  time  that  we  were  paying  more  attention  to 
the  subject,  especially  in  middle  and  upper 
Georgia.  1 have  no  doubt  that  if  more  care 
were  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed,  together 
with  greater  care  in  preparation  for  the  crop,  and 
the  seed  sowed  early,  our  wheat  crop,  which  has 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  uncertain, 
and  promising  the  least  return,  would  not  only 
be  as  certain  as  any  other  crop,  but  probably 
the  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  able  and  interesting  re- 
port for  1843,  under  the  head  of  “ Selection  ol 
Proper  Seed,”  recommends  that,  in  saving  seed 
wheat,  a large  seive  be  used,  which  will  allow 
five  out  of  six  bushels  to  pass  through,  and  the 
remaining  bushel  only  to  be  saved.  Thus,  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  grains  are  used,  from 
which  we  may  as  reasonably  expect  a crop  of 
a like  kind,  as  we  would  look  for  a fine  pig  from 
a sow  of  fine  parts.  If  this  course  were  pursued 
with  new  varieties  of  seed,  we  would  not  so  of- 
ten see  the  best  kinds  thrown  aside  as  humbugs, 
but  might  expect  a more  rapid  improvement  in 
our  agriculture.  Walton. 

P.  S. — I noticed  in  a number  of  the  Cultivat- 
or, either  of  December  or  January  last,  a request 
that  you  would  publish  a simple  mode  of  analys- 


ing soils;  and,  in  your  last,  I see  a short  mode 
described.  If  you  will  hunt  among  your  old 
files  of  the  Georgia  Journal,  you  will  find  a ve- 

rysimplemode  atgreater  length,  published  about 
April  21st,  1840. 

We  have  no  file  of  the  Journal,  and  should 
feel  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  a copy  of 
the  analysis  referred  to.— Ed.  S.  Cult. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor— With  much  delight  I see,  in 
the  last  No.  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  that  the 
subject  of  overseers  is  now  undergoing  a care- 
ful investigation.  I have  been  long  since  of 
the  opinion,  that  no  subject,  connected  with  the 
planting  interest  in  the  Southern  States,  needs  a 
more  careful  review  and  radical  change,  lhan 
the  loose  and  careless  system  ol  overseeing  eve- 
rywhere so  prevalent.  And  what  is  still  more 
strange  to  me,  planters,  otherwise  w'ell  inform- 
ed, operating,  too,  with  a large  capital,  are  an- 
nually employing  men  for  overseers,  who  have 
no  more  scientific  skill  in  the  business  of  suc- 
cessful husbandry,  than  they  have  in  directing  a 
ship  right  in  a whirlwind.  Nay,  more;  perhaps 
one  halt  of  these  submit  the  whole  process  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  these  tyros  ! This  is  the  great  reason 
why  the  sound  of  indebtedness  is  heard  to  grate 
so  heavily  upon  the  ears  of  so  many  planters. 
Some  are  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  a profession,  while  others,  perhaps, 
are  promenading  the  pleasant  walks  or  batteries 
of  Saratoga,  Limestone  Springs,  etc. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  these  gentlemen  have  cer- 
tainly, like  “Old  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  slumbered 
long  enough.  Upon  what  reasonable  founda- 
tion can  they  build  a hope  of  seeing,  upon  their 
return  to  the  plantation,  green  pastures,  and 
fields  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  earth!  I am 
but  a novice  in  the  art  myself;  but  I can  prove 
my  position  correct  when  1 state  that  it  is  a pro- 
blem of  no  easy  solution,  to  adapt  the  different 
manures  in  our  reach  to  the  many  and  various 
soils  in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  the  land,  time  of  planting,  tools 
best  adapted  to  the  whole  process  of  culture,  &c.  5 
and  again,  the  most  economical  mode  of  feeding 
and  raising  the  farm  stock.  I hope  the  ball  on 
this  subject  is  started,  and  the  wise  heads  of  our 
citizens  will  handle  it  with  “ naked  hands,”  ex- 
pose error,  and  set  us  right  upon  such  a momen- 
tous subject.  D.  B. 

The  Bull  and  Locomotive. — The  daring  cha- 
racter of  an  infuriated  bull  is  w^ell  known  and 
attested  in  many  singular  encounters.  A bull 
near  Gray’s  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  noise  and  fiery  appear- 
ance of  the  locomotive  and  train,  which  daily 
passed  his  grazing  ground.  At  length  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  So  wait- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  locomotive,  which 
came  hissing  along  the  road  at  full  speed,  the 
bull  gathered  himself  up  lor  the  rencounter,  made 
a fearful  dash,  full  tilt,  with  his  horns  at  the  en- 
gine. The  concussion  threw  the  whole  train  off 
the  track  on  Sunday,  June  7,  delaying  the  arri- 
val several  hours  beyond  the  time.  The  poor 
bull,  of  course  met  with  Yds  quietus  very  sudden- 
ly— having  been  cruelly  mangled  and  killed  at 
the  very  onset.  

|:^A  remarkable  fact  is  stated  of  the  chick- 
ens hatched  by  the  machine  in  New  York,  that 
they  are  several  ounces  heavier  than  the  egg  was 
at  first.  Is  this  the  case  with  all  chickens  7 
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SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &.C. 

~ OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  Action  of  Calcareous  Alanures,  and  iheir 
Practical  A.pplicaiion  and  EJjecfs. 

Previous  to  :he  commencement  oi’my^exami- 
nation  of'tlie  marls  of  South  Carolina,  there  had 
been  but  very  few  attempts  to  proht  by  their  ap- 
plication as  manure.  It  would  be  both  a need- 
less and  ungrateful  task  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  strange  and  general  neglect  of 
such  wide-spread  and  easily  available  resources 
for  fertility  and  riches — and  of  dis.''egard  and  ig- 
norance ol'  truths  generally  known  and  acted 
upon  in  other  regions  far  less  blessed  in  these 
resources,  and  in  the  capability  of  profiting  by 
their  use,  than  lower  South  Carolina.  It  is 
enough  here  to  state,  that  such  was  the  general 
neglect  of  calcareous  manures,  and  general 
want  of  efficient  inlormalion  as  to  their  value. 
Many  individuals,  indeed,  had  made  very  small 
and  mostly  improper  applications  of  marl,  and 
a few  of  lime,  and  which  were  as  loose  and  in- 
accurate as  experiments,  as  they  were  ill-direct- 
ed to  obtain  the  best  results  as  manure.  And  a 
lew  individuals  presented  more  marked  and 
meritorious  exceptions,  in  having  within  the 
last  few  years  made  much  larger  applications, 
and  having  reaped  more  or  less  appreciable  and 
admitted  profits  therefrom.  Among  these,  the 
oldest  or  the  largest  operators,  and,  as  they 
deemed  themselves,  also  successlul  marlers,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  were  Mr.  Darby, 
of  Orangeburgh,  Dr.  J.  S.  Palmer,  and  Col,  S. 
J.  Palmer,  ot  Charleston  district.  Dr.  Robert 
Gourdin,  of  Georgetown  district,  and  Gen.  Jas. 
H,  Hammond,  of  Silver  Bluff,  Barnwell.  Re- 
ports of  the  applications  of  the  four  last  named 
gentlemen  have  been  recently  published,  and 
their  favorable  results  stated.  But  the  total 
amount  of  these,  added  to  all  other  applications 
of  marl  and  lime  made  in  South  Carolina  pre- 
viously to  1813,  it  is  believed,  fell  short  of  500 
acres.'  It  would  furnish  an  interesting  and 
most  useful  statistical  document,  if  the  Legisla- 
ture would  hereafter  require  the  extent  of  each 
planter’s  applications  of  marl  and  lime,  for  eve- 
ry successive  year,  to  be  ascertained  and  record- 
ed by  the  tax  collectors;  and.  a few  years  hence, 
also  the  then  and  thereafter  estimated  increased 
product  of  the  improvements  thereby  made. 
Such  statements,  continued  and  published  regu- 
larly year  alter  year,  would  exhibit  an  amount 
of  newly  directed  labor,  and  of  newly  created 
agricultural  wealth,  beyond  any  present  concep- 
tion of  the  effects;  and  the  exhibition  would 
stimulate  the  further  exertion  and  increase  more 
than  any  other  possible  mode  of  conveying  in- 
st.'-uction,  or  of  urging  the  propriety  and  profit 
of  using  calcareous  manures.  Nearly  all  of  the 
few  applications  of  marl,  or  of  lime,  which 
have  heretofore  been  made,  have  failed  ol  early 
or  satisfactory  effect,  or  lor  so  long  as  observed 
for  effects,  because  of  the  improper  mode  of  ap- 
plication; which  was,  as  usual  with  pumescent 
manures,  by  burying  the  marl  under  the  “list,” 
and  thereby  avoiding,  and  indeed  preventing 
all  intermixture  of  the  manure  with  the  soil, 
which  is  essential  to  its  operation. 

Considering  the  great  variations  and  degrees 
of  fertility  of  cultivated  soils,  and  the  important 
bearing  of  such  differences  on  the  profits  of  the 
cultivators,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  causes,  or  of  care  to  avoid 
i he  worst  and  obtain  the  best  effects.  Every 
proprietor  knows  that  the  profit  of  cultivation  is 
much  greater  on  rich  than  on  poor  ground.  But 
very  few  have  estimated  how  much  greater  is  the 
profit;  and  nowhere,  within  the  sphere  of  my 
observation,  are  the  prices  of  lands  properly 
graduated,  in  proportion  to  their  fertility  and 
true  productive  value.  11  properly  estimated,  it 
would  be  manifest  that  poor  land,  for  cultiva- 
tion, if  to  remain  poor,  would  be  dear  as  a gift, 
and  its  cultivation  the  most  costly  of  all.  Yet, 
the  greater  number  of  cultivators  of  such  soils, 
are  content  to  remain  in  that  condition,  without 
making  an  effort,  and  scarcely  indulging  a hope 
of  improving  their  fields  and  their  profits. 

It  is  not  the  less  remarkable,  that  the  more 


sanguine  and  enierf  u.-jiig  cultivators,  who  aim 
and  hoi. e to  improve,  seldom  inquire  into  the  I 
causes' and  manner  of  the  operation  designed, 
and  therefore,  most  naturally,  seldotn  succeed  iti 
their  design.  To  apply  the  ordinary  putrescent 
manure,  is  generally  the  sole  means  attempted 
or  thought  of;  and  if  on  poor  and  bad  soils,  in 
the  race  between  exhaustion  and  now  fertiliza- 
tion, the  latter  is  invariably  left  far  behind. 

It  is  a universally  acknowledged  truth,  that 
what  is  needed  to  make  soil  most  productive, 
are  such  irrgredierits  as  will  supply,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  the/<?t>if  o/ /Lurfs.  Growing  plants 
draw  frotn  the  soil  by  their  roots,  and  are  nour- 
ished by  the  dissolved  parts  of  nearly  all  putres- 
cent matters,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  or  mix- 
tures ol  both.  The  ordinary  manures  are  pre- 
cisely such  substances;  and  sooner  or  later,  by 
their  gradual  decomposition,  are  converted  al- 
most entirely  to  the  food  for  plants,  and  it  judi- 
ciously applied,  are  consumed  by,  and  help  to 
sustain,  me  growing  crops. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  by  a great  deal,  that  ma- 
nures serving  to  form  food  for  ]ilarits,  shall  be 
gi?ento  the  soil.  There  are  other  conditions 
necessary  for  their  profitable  and  best  effects; 
and  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  is, 
that  the  soil  shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  pre- 
serve the  putrescent  matters  from  waste  and  pro- 
fitless dissipation,  and  to  give  them  wholly  for 
the  suppoit  and  growth  ot  plants.  This  condi- 
tion is  furnished  by  nature,  in  wmll-eonstituted 
soils  only,  which  present  the  most  productive 
and  durable  lands  under  tillage.  Without  this 
constitution,  all  the  supplies  of  putrescent  ma- 
nures which  can  be  given  to  a farm,  wull  be  of 
little  profit;  and  if  derived  from  its  own  resour- 
ces only,  wdll  be  utterly  insufficient  to  preserve, 
and  still  less  to  increase,  the  yearly  measure  of 
productiveness  of  the  land. — Ruffin's  Agricultu- 
ral Survey  of  South  Carolina. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

RUTA  BAGA  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

Mr.  H.'Lmes: — I see  by  your  remarks  in  the 
last  Farmer,  that  the  merits  of  the  Ruta  Baga 
have  been  called  in  question,  and  that  it  has  al- 
ready fallen  from  the  high  estimation  in  w’hich 
it  was  once  held,  and  is  now  but  little  cultivat- 
ed. Of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  has  been 
condemned,  as  unprofitable,  you  have  not  given 
us  any  account.  Yet  there  may  be  sufficient 
reason  for  not  cultivating  it  very  extensively, 
without  practicing  the  old  proverb  that,  “ when 
one  is  found  going  dowm  hill,  every  one  must 
give  him  a push.”  Much  of  its  favor  has  aris- 
en from  the  great  fondness  w'hich  has  been  mani- 
fested for  it,  by  cattle.  They  are  not,  how'-ever, 
more  fond  of  the  Ruta  Baga  than  of  most  other 
succulent  ford,  which  is  vey  naturally  ac- 
counted for,  as  all  the  juices  are  retained  in  ad- 
dition to  the  organic  matter  w'hich  it  contains, 
and  is  fed  to  cattle  at  a time  of  year  when  they 
are  confined  exclusively  to  dry  fodder.  This,  I 
think,  must  account  for  the  fondness  of  cattle  for 
Ruta  Baga,  rather  than  for  any  extraordinary 
nourishing  qualities  w'hich  it  may  possess,  as 
apples,  potatoes  and  beets,  and  any  other  succu- 
lent food,  given  them  in  the  winter  season,  is 
devoured  with  equal  avidity  as  turneps. It  has 
been  lound,  by  chemists,  that  about  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  turneps,  are  water,  while  most  other 
vegetables  of  the  grain  kind  average  nearly  re- 
versed proportions  of  water  and  organic  matters, 
containing  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  parts  of  wa- 
ter, and  eighty-five  of  organic  matters.  This, 
certainly,  is  fair  evidence  against  turneps,  that 
is,  if  Liebig  knows  any  thing. 

Anothei  item  in  the  indictment  is,  that  the 
ground  has  to  be  made  richer  for  their  growth 
than  for  any  other  crop  that  is  produced,  and  is 
left  in  a poorer  condition  lor  a succeeding  crop 
than  by  any  other  vegetable.  This  fact  1 know 
not  how  to  account  for,  but  experience  has  prov- 
ed it  to  be  so.  In  some  cases,  but  little  more 
than  half  the  grass  is  obtained  from  land  occu- 
pied by  turneps  the  previous  year,  that  will  grow 
on  land  that  has  been  planted  to  corn  or  pota- 
toes, with  the  same  manuring. 

Turneps,  when  fed  to  cattle,  operate  in  some 


way  to  produce  a powerlul  appetite,  and  this 
causes  them  to  eat  a larger  quantity  ol  fodder  of 
the  coarser  kind,  if  required,  and  in  this  way 
tiiey  are  kept  in  tolerable  goo  i condition  upon 
comparatively  poor  lare.  In  this,  principally, 
lies  the  philosophy  of  cattle  thriving  as  well  on. 
poor  hay  with  a lew  turneps,  as  they  will  when 
kept  on  good  hay,  without  any  turneps.  G. 

■VVinthrop,  June,  1844. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SHOW  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL.  HORTICULTU- 
RAL, AND  botanical  BOCIETY  OF  JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 

I sit  down  to  give  you  a brief  report  of  our 
Spring  Agricultural  Show',  w'hich  came  off  yes- 
terday. We  have  had  a very  interesting  meet- 
ing, and  the  attendance,  all  thin.gs  considered, 
was  very  full  indeed.  Several  other  calls  of  in- 
terest occurred,  unavoidably,  on  the  same  day, 
in  our  neighborhood,  drawing  offa  great  many  ; 
and  the  roads  are  insufferably  dusty,  ft om  the 
long,  severe  and  ruinous  drought  we  have  had, 
and  still  have.  Nevertheless,  xcc  xchn  do  th.s 
xcork  have  great  cause  of  compYaint  to  make, 
that  on  a subject  of  such  vital  importance  to 
their  interests,  as  improvement  in  all  things  agri- 
cultural, planters  show  so  much  apathy.  On  the 
occasion  of  a very  interesting  trial  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  a number  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, which  occupied  a committee  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  during  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  there  were  but  some  fifteen  ortw'enty 
planters  on  the  ground!  But,  from  the  many 
expressions  of  regret,  w'hich  I have  since  heard, 
for  non-attendance,  when  it  became  known  how- 
much  of  exceeding  interest  they  had  missed,  I 
am  confident  that  at  the  October  trial  we  shall 
have  a crowd.  It  is  upon  this  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition that  I have  most  to  say,  as  my  time  and 
attention,  during  the  day,  w'ere  too  much  taken 
up  to  give  the  stock  and  other  things  more  than 
a cursory  glance.  I will  forward  you  papers 
with  the  reports  of  committees  at  length,  and 
pass  on  with  the  remark,  that  the  number  ofeat- 
tle  and  horses  was,  I thought,  fully  as  great  as 
at  any  previous  meeting,  some  of  them  being 
remarkably  fine. 

Of  bulls,  Mr.  Hall  had  a very  handsome  two 
year  old  white  bull,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
rated  first;  he  is  a compact,  w’ell-made  animal, 
and  handles  well.  Col.  D.  Cooper,  from  Wil- 
kinson count}',  exhibited  an  aged  bull  w'hich  I 
must  place  next,  even  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  mountain  of  beef,  Beltzhover:  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
animals,  though  1 know  that  I could  find  few 
here  to  side  w’ith  me.  There  were  also  two 
younger  bulls,  the  property  of  Samuel  Cham- 
berlain and  D.  P.  Jackson,  that  w'ere  very  fine. 

Of  sheep  and  hogs,  the  show  w'as  a poor  one; 
every  one  being,  like  myself,  afraid  of  the  ex- 
cessive dust.  Col.  Wailes  exhibited  a pen  of 
very  good  sheep.  In  vegetables  and  flowers, 
too,  we  W'ere  sadly  wanting— caused  by  our 
long  drought.  Col.  Wailes,  the  Rev',  Mr. 
Whielden,  and  Dr.  Butterfield,  occupied  one  of 
the  college  halls  with  their  fine  cabinets  of 
stones,  minerals,  fossils,  &c.  Col.  W.  has  a 
most  valuable  collection,  particularly  of  agates, 
madrepores,  cornelians,  sfec,,  and  of  fossil  and 
Indian  remains.  Mr.  Whielden  exhibited  a 
miniature  cage,  of  broom-straw',  ia  which  were 
some  dozen  silk  worms  in  the  act  of  enveloping 
themselves  in  their  silken  covering— by  them 
lay  a number  ol  others,  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  feeding. 

But  to  the  implements.  At  about  nine  o’- 
clock, the  committee  commenced  operations  on 
a piece  of  ground  here,  on  Ingleside.  From  the 
printed  report,  you  will  see  what  plows,  &c., 
were  on  the  ground,  and  also  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  which  you  w'ould  oblige  many  here 
by  publishing, t and  confer,  too,  a more  exten- 
sive benefit  upon  the  makers  of  such  things,  if 
they  will  act  upon  it  as  they  ought  to  do,  than 
they  are  probably  aware  of.  From  the  opinions 
there  given,  I must  beg  leave  to  differ  some- 
what. The  fact  is,  we  know  so  little  here  of 
how  implements  of  cast-iron  answer  the  pur- 
pose, that  there  is  a strong  prejudice  against 
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them,  which,  however,  vvoald  quickly  give  way 
to  conviction.  Ruggles,  Nourse  & Mason’s 
plow,  is  a very  large  and  heavy  implement,!  my 
objection  to  which  1 will  give  presently,  jr 
turned  over  a regular  lurrow  of  from  12  to  13 
inches,  by  6^  inches;  while  the  two  others  that 
w^ere  tried  turned  only  about  8 to  9,  by  from  4 to 
7 inches.  In  m.y  opinion  the  teams  did  'not  ex- 
ert themselves  more  with  the  eagle  plow  than 
with  the  other.?,  and  the  hand  had  not  half  the 
work  to  do — then  see  thedift'erence  in  the  amount 
of  work  done.  The  ground  was  very  dry,  and 
had  been  much  trodden,  yet  the  eagle  plow  laid 
it  neatl}''  over,  covering  up  the  weeds  complete- 
ly, and  leaving  the  ground  well  pulverized,  and 
ready  lor  any  kind  of  crop;  while  the  other 
plows  ran  very  unsteadily,  giving  the  plowman 
much  to  do,  and  turning  over  a very  irregular 
furrow,  throwing  up  the  ground  in  large  clods, 
gougino;  them  out,  as  it  were.  Wood’s  plow 
has  been  many  years  in  use  here,  and  gives  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  doing  excellent  work  when 
the  ground  is  in  lair  order;  and  they  are  light, 
strong  and  cheap,  co.sting  ^6,  to  7 and  S8.  But 
when  brought  beside  this  excellent  Boston  plow 
of  Ruggles,  Nourse  & Mason’s,  it  was  complete- 
ly left  behind,  so  much  so,  as  to  open  the  eyes 
of  all  present.  One  ol  the  committee  remarked, 
that  though  he  had  been  a farmer  all  his  life,  he 
had  learned  more  of  plows  and  plowing  during 
these  two  houis  than  he  ever  knew  before  ! 
There  is  no  necessity  for  our  plows  and  other 
implements  being  so  strong  and  heavy  as  with 
you— we  have  no  stones.  Then  our  teams  are 
lighter — the  v.'eather  greatly  hotter,  so  that  ani- 
mals cannot  stand  so  much.  AVe  are  almost  all 
too  short  of  team,  and  of  consequence  have,  at 
times,  to  work  them  too  many  hours.  But  I will 
go  more  at  length  into  this  matter  in  an  article  I 
have  nearly  ready  for  you,  on  Implements  for  the 
South,  with  rough  sketches  ef  some  of  my  im- 
provements. Our  plows,  however,  want  length 
to  give  them  steadiness. 

Let  Ruggles,  Nourse  & Mason,  and  others  of 
your  best  makers,  including  Prouty  & Mears, 
and  Barnaby  & Mooer,  send  to  our  Fall  Show 
some  plows  made  for  the  South,  anil  such  as 
they  can  furnish  us  with  here  at  fair  rates,  (my 
side-hill  plow  cost  me  here  ^18,50,  Ruggles  & 
Co.’s,  with  coulter  and  wheel,  $13,)  and  they 
will  open  up  for  themselves  a good  market. 
AVe  are  tired  of  sending  for  implements  without 
first  seeing  them.  If  they  will  forward  them 
from  Boston,  they  will  come  to  the  society  free 
of  charge,  (see  report.)  Let  them  consign  them 
to  AVm.  I.  Minor,  Esq.,  ourPresident,  and  have 
them  reach  us  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
they  shall  all  have  a lair  trial,  and  will  after- 
ward be  sold  by  the  society,  and  the  money  re- 
mitted to  the  owners,  or  disposed  of  otherwise 
as  may  be  ordered.  Istheie  no  possibility  ol 
sending  us  a correct  dynamometer  at  the  same 
time?  If  there  is,  let  me  know  the  cost,  and  the 
society,  or  some  of  its  members  will  remit  you 
in  time  to  send  us  one. 

If  the  owners  of  the  plows  so  desire  it,  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  Shows  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Jefferson  and  AVllkinson,  and  exhib- 
ited there  also. 

Thomas  Affleck. 

Ingleside,  Miss.,  '^‘Ith  April,  1844. 

MODE  OF  APPLYING  GUANO. 

Having  prepared  the  accompanying  direc- 
tions for  using  Guano,  for  the  information  of 
Sir  Charles  Lemon’s  tenantry,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  their  publication  may  be  of  service 
to  others  : 

1.  It  should  never  be  applied  in  contact  with 
seeds,  as  it  kills  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
vegetate. 

2.  It  should  be  mixed  as  equally  as  possible, 
with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  finely‘pulveri- 
zed  earth,  or peat-ashesj  (cold.)  Ifsandis  used, 
about  twice  its  bulk  will  be  sufficient. 


tSinc.e  the  reception  of  this  report,  we  have  forward- 
ed Mr.  A.  smaller  plows  of  Rugbies,  Nourse  & Mason’s 
manufacture,  which  we  are  certain  will  please  him.  for 
a single  mule  can  draw  with  ease  the  smallest  one  we 
sent. — Ed. 


3.  The  quantity  per  acre  may  vary  from  two 
to  four  cwt.,  according  to  the  nature  and  quali- 
ty of  the  land.  Recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  a quantity  which  proved  highly  benefici.il 
in  poor  .soil,  became  deleterious  upon  land  pre- 
viously rich. 

4.  The  best  lime  for  applying  it  is  shortly  af- 
ter vegetation  has  commenced,  and  immediately 
before  rain,  or  during  damp  warm  weather. 

5.  The  best  mode  of  application  is,  to  divile 
the  quantity  per  acre  into  two  or  three  equal 
parts,  and  sow  them  broadcast  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  days,  or  a fortnight. 

6.  For  small  allotments  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  u.se  it  in  a liquid  state — in  which  case, 
mix  4 lbs.  ol  guano  with  12  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  stand  for  24  hours  before  being  used. 
The  same  guano  will  do  lor  mixing  again  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  after  the  first  is 
drawn  off. — W.  B.  Booth,  in  London  Gard. 
Chronicle, 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  country,  where  land  is  cheap,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people  pacific,  everything  in- 
vites to  the  arts  of  agriculture,  of  gardening  and 
domestic  architecture.  Public  gardens,  on  the 
scale  ol  such  plantations  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
are  now  unknown  to  us.  There  is  no  feature 
of  the  old  countries  that  more  agreeably  and 
newly  strikes  the  American,  than  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Europe — such  as  the  Boboli  in  Flo- 
rence, the  Axilla  Borghese  in  Rome,  the  Villa  d’- 
Este  in  Tivoli ; works  easily  imitated  here,  and 
which  might  well  make  the  lantidear  to  the  citi- 
zen, and  inflame  patriotism.  It  is  the  fine  art 
which  is  left  lor  us,  now  that  sculpture,  and 
painting,  and  religious  and  civil  architecture 
have  become  efiete,  and  have  passed  into  se- 
cond childhood.  AVe  have  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude  wherein  to  choose  a seat,  and  the  new 
modes  of  travelling  enlarge  the  opportunity  of 
selection,  by  making  it  easy  to  cultivate  very 
distant  tracts,  and  yet  remain  in  strict  inter- 
course with  the  centre  of  trade  and  population. 
And  the  whole  force  of  all  the  arts  goes  to  facili- 
tate the  decoration  of  lands  and  dwellings.  A 
garden  has  this  advantage,  it  makes  you  indif- 
ferent where  you  live.  A well  laid  garden 
makes  the  face  of  the  country  about  you  of  no 
account;  low  or  high,  grand  or  mean,  you  have 
made  a beautiful  abode  worthy  of  man.  It  the 
landscape  is  pleasing,  the  garden  shows  it — if 
tame,  it  excludes  it.  A little  grove,  which  any 
farmer  can  find,  or  cause  to  grow  near  his 
house,  will,  in  a few  years,  so  fill  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  inhabitant,  as  to  make  cataracts  and 
chains  of  mountains  quite  unnecessary  to  his 
scenery  ; and  he  is  so  contented  with  his  alleys, 
woodlands,  orchards,  and  river,  that  Niagara, 
and  the  North  ol  the  White  Hills,  andNantaske 
Beach,  are  superfluities.  And  yet  the  selection 
of  a fit  house-lot  has  the  same  advantage  over 
an  indifferent  one,  as  the  selection  of  a given 
employment  of  a man  who  has  a genius  lor  that 
w’ork.  In  the  last  case,  all  the  culture  of  years 
will  never  make  the  most  painstaking  scholar 
his  equal;  no  more  will  gardening  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  a happy  site  to  a house  in  a hole  or 
on  a pinnacle.  “ God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden,” says  Lord  Bacop,  “and  it  is  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which,  build- 
ings and  palaces  are  butgross  handy  works;  and 
a man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  it  gardening 
were  the  greater  perfection.” 

Bacon  has  followed  up  this  sentiment  in  his 
two  essays  on  Buildings  and  on  Gardens,  with 
many  pleasing  details  on  the  decoration  ol  lands ; 
and  Aubrey  has  given  us  an  engaging  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bacon  finished  his  own 
manor  at  Gorhambury. 

In  America,  vve  have  hitherto  little  to  boast 
in  this  kind.  The  cities  continually  drain  the 
country  of  the  best  part  of  its  population:  the 
flower  of  the  youth,  of  both  sexes,  goes  into  the 
towns,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  by  so  much 
inferior  class.  The  land — travel  a whole  day 


together — looks  poverty  stricken,  and  the  build- 
ings plain  and  poor.  In  Euiope,  where  society 
has  an  aristocratic  structure,  the  land  is  lull  of 
men  of  the  best  stock,  ana  the  best  culture, 
whose  interest  and  piide  it  is  to  remain  half  the 
year  on  their  estates,  and  to  fill  them  with  eve- 
ry convenience  and  ornament.  Of  course  these 
make  model  farms,  and  model  architecture, 
and  are  a constant  education  to  the  eye  of  the 
surrounding  population. 

AVhatever  events  in  progress  shall  go  to  dis- 
gust men  with  cities,  and  infuse  into  them  the 
passion  lor  country  life,  and  countr}"  pleasures, 
will  render  a prodigious  service  to  the  whole 
face  of  this  continent,  and  will  further  the  most 
poetic  of  all  the  occupations  of  real  life— the 
bringing  out  by  art  the  native  but  hidden  graces 
of the  landscape. 

I look  on  such  improv^ements,  also,  as  direct- 
ly tending  to  endear  the  land  to  the  inhabitant, 
and  give  him  whatever  is  valuable  in  local  at- 
tachment. Any  relation  to  the  land,  the  habit 
of  tilling  it  or  mining  it,  or  even  hunting  on  it, 
generates  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  He  wffio 
keeps  shop  on  it,  or  he  who  merely  uses  it  as  a 
support  to  his  desk  and  ledger,  or  to  his  manu- 
factory, values  it  very  little.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  this  country  live  by  the  land, 
and  carry  its  quality  in  their  manners  and  opi- 
nions. We  in  the  Atlai  tic  States,  by  position, 
have  been  commercial,  and  have,  as  1 said,  im- 
bibed easily  an  European  culture.  Luckily  tor 
us,  now,  that  steam  has  narrowed  the  Atlantic 
to  a strait,  the  nervous,  rocky  AVest,  is  intruding 
a new  and  continental  element  into  the  national 
mind,  and  we  shall  yet  have  an  American  ge- 
nius. How  much  better  when  the  whole  land 
is  a garden,  and  the  people  have  grown  up  in  the 
bowers  of  a paradise?  AVithout  looking,  then, 
to  those  extraordinary  social  influences  which 
are  now  acting  in  precisely  this  direcion,  but 
only  at  what  is  inevitable  doing  around  us,  I 
think  we  must  regard  the  land  as  a commanding 
and  increasing  power  on  the  American  citizen 
— the  sanative  and  Americanizing  influence, 
which  promises  to  disclose  new  pow’ers  for  ages 
to  come R.  TV.  Emerson's  Lecture. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  WHEAT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Major  H.  Capron,  of  the 
Laurel  Factorjq  Prince  George’s  County,  Md., 
for  the  subjoined  letter,  giving  the  result  of  his 
successful  culture  oi  v: or nmut fields f and  of 
his  having  raised  at  the  rate  of  43  bushels  of 
Mediterranean  AVheat,  per  acre,  on  land  which 
five  years  ago  would  not  have  yielded  7 bushels 
of  oats  per  acre.  Major  C.  has  sent  us  a sample 
of  it,  which  looks  plump  enough  to  weigh  well, 
and  we  should  think  would  come  up  to  the 
standard  weight.  Ol  this,  however,  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  and  should  therefore  thank 
Major  C.  to  measure  a bushel  and  inform  us  of 
its  weight;  and  while  he  may  be  complying 
with  this  request,  we  trust  thathew'ill  advise  us 
ffthe  successful  method  he  pursued  to  bringup 
his  “ worn-out  old  fields"  from  the  capacity  of 
yielding  7 bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  to  that  of 
producing  43  bushels  of  good  wheat;  and  here 
we  would  have  him  to  believe  us  when  we  de- 
clare, that  he  could  not  address  a more  “ desira- 
ble” paper  to  the  agricultural  community  than 
such  an  one  would  provm.  In  all  the  old  Stales, 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
just  such  lands  as  he  has  described,  which  do 
not  now’  produce  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  inte- 
rest, taxes  and  tillage,  much  less  to  afford  a pro- 
fit— and  if  these  can  be  brought  up,  by  any  pro- 
cess moderately  costly,  to  produce  onR  half 
w’hat  his  “ old  fields”  have  yielded,  an  end  will 
at  once  be  put  to  emigration,  that  bane  of  ihe  old 
States,  which,  for  years,  have  been  draining 
them  of  much  of  their  capital,  enterprise,  skill 
ahd  industry ; and  in  so  doing  he  will  prove 
himself  a real  benefactor — a benefactor  whose 
good  deeds  will  live  as  long  as  memory  or  his- 
tor\  serves  to  transmit  the  incidents  of  one  ge- 
neration to  another. 

The  sample  of  this  productive  wheat  which 
we  have  received,  we  consider  mi  irustfor  aistri- 
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bution,  and  shall  be  happy  to  divide  it  among 
our  patrons. 

Laurel  Factory,  June  24th,  1844. 

To  the  E Ufar  of  the  A merican  Farmer  ; 

SiR^ — I send  you  a sample  of  Mediterranean 
Wheat,  grown  upon  a field  of  about  20  acres; 
which,  five  yeans  ago,  would  not  have  brought 
7 bushels  o(  oats  per  acre.  I cut  this  wheat  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.,  and  thrashed  it  out  on  the 
21st.  I measured  a piece  as  an  average  oL-the 
whole  field  of  133  yards  by  33  yards — contain- 
ing 1 ll-lGO  acres.  The  product,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  three  disinterested  witnesses,  was  46^ 
bushels  or  about  43  bushels  per  acre. 

This  demonstrates  pretty  clearly,  1 think,  the 
practicability  of  improving  these  “worn-out  old 
fields.”  The  art  of  renovating  these  kind  ot 
lands  I may  give  at  some  future  time,  should 
you  consider  it  desirable. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  Capron, 

From  the  Massachusetts  Plowman. 

THE  SE.\SON  FOR  TRIMMING  TREES. 

As  soon  as  planting  is  over,  we  should  look 
to  our  apple  trees  and  cut  off  the  surplus  branch- 
es. We  cannot  recommend  cutting  large 
branches  in  any  case;  w'e  usually  do  more  hurt 
than  good  when  we  take  off  a limb  that  is  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  wound  will 
not  often  heal  soon  enough  to  prewent  decay  at 
the  heart.  A tree  will  sometimes  look  more 
thriftily,  for  a time,  in  consequence  of  lopping 
large  branches,  but  the  improvement  will  not  be 
lasting.  If  trees  are  attended  to  annually,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  cutting  large  limbs.  If  they 
have  been  long  neglected,  we  should  content 
ourselves  with  trimming  out  the  small  limbs, 
and  sufier  the  tree  to  continue  in  the  shape  that 
it  has  already  formed. 

We  may  not  be  able  tc  give  any  .satisfactory 
reason  for  preferring  May  to  March,  for  trim- 
ming apple  trees.  Most  farmers,  however, 
agree  that  the  sooner  the  wound  is  healed,  the 
better,  and  that  it  is  not  of  service  todraAv  forth 
much  sap  at  the  wound.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
a wound  never  begins  to  heal  till  the  tree  has 
put  forth  its  leaf.  It  has  no  means  of  making 
new  wood  before  it  has  leaves,  for  the  sap  that 
lorms  the  new  wood  passes  through  the  leaf. 
From  the  time  of  trimming,  then,  to  the  forming: 
of  the  leaf,  your  wound  is  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er, and  the  process  of  healing  has  not  commen- 
ced 

We  find  that  when  a limb  is  cut  in  July,  there 
will  be  about  as  much  new  wood  made  to  cover 
the  wound,  during  the  season,  as  when  the  limb 
is  cut  earlier.  There  is  a critical  time,  howev 
er,  in  July,  between  the  first  and  second  growth 
01  the  season,  when  the  sap  will  run  from  a 
wound,  and  will  discolor  the  bark  for  a foot  or 
more  below  it;  we  notice  this  in  trimming  nur- 
sery trees,  and  we  think  trimming  in  July  is  not 
judicious. 

As  10  the  comparative  waste  of  sap  in  March 
and  May,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  practice  of  tapping  the  maple  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  sap.  All  know  that  no  sap 
can  be  gathered  in  May,  and  not  much  in  April, 
in  our  latitude.  Sap  runs  most  freely  in  March. 
For  this  reason,  we  never  trim  grape  vines  in 
March.  But  after  the  leaf  is  formed,  the  vines 
will  not  bleed. 

You  want  a fine  saw  to  trim  with.,  to  make  as 
smooth  a wound  as  may  be,  and  if  a knife  is 
usfd  after  the  sa\A%  the  wound  will  heal  the 
sooner.  Yet  we  often  see  trees  trimmed  with  an 
axe!  We  also  see  the  bark  torn  off  of  the 
limbs  by  the  heavy  boots  of  the  trimmer. 
All  will  own  this  is  barbarous.  If  you  stand  on 
the  tree  while  trimming,  you  should  wear  slip- 
pers or  thin  shoes. 

When  nolimbs  larger  than  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter are  cut,  the  wound  may  be  expected  to  heal 
over  in  a couple  of  years ; in  a thrifty  tree  it  will 
heal  in  one  year.  When  only  small  limbs  are 
cut,  there  will  be  no  need  of  covering  the  wound 
w’ith  clay,  or  with  any  kind  of  plaster.  VYe 
cannot  find  that  limbs  which  have  been  grafted 
and  then  covered  over  with  any  kind  of  compost, 


heal  faster  than  limbs  uncovered.  A limb 
should  always  be  cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  let 
no  rain-water  stand  in  the  little  cup  that  will  be 
formed  by  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

THE  DISEASE  OF  WHEAT-PREVENTIVE 
MEASURES. 

In  his  excellent  report,  (says  the  American 
Farmer,)  as  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Mr. 
Ellsworth  alludes  to  the  methods  of  preventing 
the  disease  and  attacks  to  which  the  wheat  crop 
is  exposed.  He  says  that  the  time  when  the 
field  is  struck  with  rust,  seems  to  be  just  at  the 
time  of  ripening.  A remarkable  fact  on  this 
subjert  is  stated  in  a report  to  the  New  jersey 
Agricultural  Society.  An  extraordinary  field 
of  wheat,  supposed  to  be  out  of  danger,  on  a 
hot  day  became  drenched  by  a sudden  shower, 
which  came  on  between  i and  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 
All  was  still;  and  on  the  passing  away  of  the 
shower,  the  sun  came  out  intensely  hot.  The 
owner  went  into  his  field  to  examine  his  wheat, 
which  he  found  much  pressed  down  by  the 
shower ; he  immediately  perceived  a continued 
ticking,  or  snapping  noise,  in  every  direction. 
The  straw  was  fine  and  bright ; but.  on  exam- 
ining it,  he  found  it  bursting  in  short  slits  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  sap  exuding 
from  it. 

A day  or  two  after,  the  whole  field  was  dark- 
ened with  rust,  and  the  wheat  nearly  ruined. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  also  relat- 
ed.. The  conclusion  staled  i.s— that  the  loss  of 
the  sap,  running  out  and  becoming  dried  on  the 
straw,  occasioned  the  rust.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  attributed  rust  to  the  effect  of  the 
weather  on  the  grain,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  and  had  a prayer  to  the  supposed  Rubigo 
for  warding  off  the  disease. 

He  says  that,  to  avoid  the  fly,  manuring  high 
at  seed-time  and  sowing  late,  were  resorted  to. 
But  that  this  was  attended  by  mildew  and  rust. 
The  best  means  of  prevention  are— first,  a good, 
dry,  loamy  soil,  well  prepared  by  cultivation, 
and  not  too  recently  manured.  Secondly,  cover 
the  seed  about  two  inches  deep,  either  with  drill 
or  plow,  that  it  may  have  good  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  not  be  thrown  out  by  winter  frost.  Allud- 
ing to  the  various  expedients  to  protect  wheat 
from  smut,  he  says  : 

“ One  directs  the  wheat,  after  being  thorough- 
ly washed,  to  be  soaked  10  or  12  hours  in  salt 
water,  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  further 
said  that  no  injury  will  result  if  it  lies  in  the 
brine  for  several  days,  provided  it  can  be  in  a 
cool  place.  After  thus  soaking  it,  let  it  be  lim- 
ed. Another  person  recommends  that  the  seeds, 
when  placed  in  the  brine,  bestirred  up  thorough- 
ly, so  that  the  light  seeds  may  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  be  skimmed  off;  afterwards,  that  the  brine 
be  drained  into  a tub,  and  the  seed  thinly  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  sifted  with  quick-lime,  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  a bushel  5 and,  after  care- 
fully stirring  the  lime  through  the  seed  a few 
times,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  a few  hours,  and 
then  sown.  The  seed  which  underwent  the  per- 
fect cleaning  gave  a return  of  pure  wheat — and 
that  which  was  sown  in  its  natural  state  was 
infected  with  smut,  and  had  a mixture  also  of 
chess. 

“ In  a Northumberland  report  on  agriculture, 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gulley,  who  grew  annually 
from  400  to  600  acres  of  wheat,  had  but  one  in- 
stance of  smut  in  40  years,  and  this  was  when 
the  wheat  was  not  steeped.  Another  experi- 
ment on  seed,  in  which  were  a few  balls  of  smut 
— one  third  being  steeped  in  chamber  ley,  and 
limed ; one  third  being  steeped  in  the  same,  and 


not  limed;  and  the  remainder  without  steeping 
or  liming;  and  ihe  result  was,  that  the  seed 
pickeled  and  limed,  and  that  pickeled  and  not 
limed,  were  free  Iroin  smut,  but  the  other  had 
smutty  ears  in  abundance.  Another  experi- 
ment was  tried,  by  taking  a peck  of  very  smutty 
wheat,  of  which  one-halt  was  sown  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  the  other  half  washed  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible, in  three  waters,  soaked  two  hours  in  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  dashed  with 
lime;  the  result  was,  two-rhirds  of  the  unwash- 
ed was  smutty,  but  of  the  pickeled  and  limed 
seed  there  v;as  a full  crop,  without  a single  ear 
of  smut,  A similar  experiment,  somewhat  va- 
ried, is  the  following  : Of  four  sacks  of  smutty 
wheat,  one  was  soaked  in  strong  brine  only; 
one  prepared  with  lime  only ; one  was  soaked  in 
strong  brine,  and  then  lay  in  lime  all  night ; and 
the  fourth  was  sown  without  anything:  the  re- 
sult was,  where  brine  only  was  used,  now  and 
then  there  was  a smutty  ear,  but  not  many; 
where  lime  only  was  used,  there  was  about  the 
same  quantity  of  smut  ■;  where  lime  and  brine 
were  used,  not  a single  smutty  ear  could  be 
found  ; and  where  nothing  was  used,  it  was  a 
mass  of  smut.  In  another  experiment,  howev- 
er, mentioned  in  the  Southern  Planter,  wheat 
salted  at  the  rate  of  a quart  of  salt  •'o  a bushel 
succeeded  effe.ctually  in  preventing  smut, 

THE  BLACK  BIRD. 

The  black  bird  is  one  of  the  species  against 
which  the  efforts  not  only  of  idle  boys,  but  our 
farmers,  are  directed  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
attacking  the  Indian  corn  at  the  time  of  its 
sprouting  from  the  ground.  It  is  somewhat 
vexatious,  to  be  sure,  to  have  this  injury  done 
to  our  corn  crops ; but  before  the  farmer  enga- 
ges in  the  warfare  against  these  birds,  he  should 
take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  they  save 
ten  times  the  amount  of  corn  they  destroy. 
They  pick  up  thousands  of  insects  that  would 
do  far  greater  damage. 

There  are  only  two  short  periods  while  the 
black  birds  remain  with  us  that  they  eat  vegeta- 
ble food : in  the  spring,  when  the  corn  is  sprout- 
ing from  the  ground,  and  in  aiHunin,  when  it  is 
matured.  The  remainder  ol  their  summer’s  so- 
journ is  spent  in  rendering  us  the  most  essential 
aid.  On  opening  the  .stomachs  of  these  and  oth- 
ers, worms,  bugs,  small  reptiles,  sometimes  as 
many  as  fifty  or  sixty  of  the.se  may  be  discover- 
ed in  the  stomach  of  each  bird. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  A FOWLING  PIECE. 

Slop  up  the  touch-holes  by  means  of  a little 
wmx,  and  then  pour  quicksilver  into  the  barrels, 
and  roll  it  along  them  for  a few  minutes.  The 
mercury  and  the  lead  will  form  an  amalgam, 
and  leave  the  gun  as  clean  as  the  first  day  it 
came  out  of  the  shop. 

Strain  the  quicksilver  through  a piece  of  thin 
wash-leather,  and  it  is  again  fit  for  use,  for  the 
lead  will  be  left  in  the  strainer. 

“PRIDE  OF  CHINA.” 

It  is  not  generally  known,  says  the  Hamburg 
Indagator,  that  the  berries  of  the  “ Pride  of  Chi- 
na,” or  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  “ China 
Tree,”  will  protect  dried  fruit  from  worms,  ei- 
ther in  the  green  or  ripe  state. 

When  fruit  is  sufficiently  dried  lor  packing 
away,  gather  a few  of  those  berries,  say  one 
third  in  quantity  to  the  fruit,  and  mix  them  ; or 
scatter  a few  of  the  berries  on  every  layer  ol  the 
fruit.  This  precaution  will  keep  out  worms, 
and  leave  no  disagreeable  taste. 

The  China  tree  is  of  more  value  to  man  than 
he  is  aware  of.  The  leaves  will  also  protect 
his  cabbages  from  the  ravages  of  worms — the 
berries  make  good  soap,  are  rich  manure,  and 
the  roots  possess  medical  qualities.  The  trees 
are  easily  reared,  and  make  a delightful  shade. 

llS=For  cleansing  brass,  take  1 oz.  oxalic  acid 
to  a quart  of  alcohol.  Rub  with  a woollen  rag 
till  dry.  It  has  been  tested,  and  with  great  sat-< 
faction  to  many. 
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ACTION  OF  LIME  ON  SOILS. 

Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his  Report  on  his  Agricultural 
Surve}'  of  South  Carolina,  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  with  regard  to  the  offices  per- 
formed by  lime  on  .soils: 

1.  In  neutralizing  the  acid  principle  ot  soil 
which  is  generally  present  in  all  naturally  poor 
soils,  and  which  is  poisonous  to  all  cultivated 
and  valuable  crops.  The  total  removal  of  this 
poisonous  quality  of  soils  is  an  immediate  and 
the  most  obvious  effect  oi  the  application  of  cal- 
careous manures. 

2.  In  the  power  ol  altering  the  texture  and  ab- 
sorbency ot  soils.  Tlieadmixlureof  calcareous 
manures  with  soils,  serves  in  an  important  de- 

free  to  moderate  the  previous  opposite  defects  of 
eing  either  too  open  and  light,  from  excess  of 
clay,  and  also  of  being  either  too  little  or  too 
much  retentive  of  moisture. 

3.  By  alteration  of  constitution  in  soils,  pro- 
duced by  calcareous  manures,  all  products  are 
rendered  more  perfect  and  are  ripened  earlier. 

4.  Some  lime  being  essential  to  the  formation 
of  every  plant,  it  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
specific  and  climentary  vianurc  for  every  crop. 
Still  the  direct  operation  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
benefit  ot  lime.  Some  plants,  how^ever,  of 
which  clover  is  one,  require  so  much  of  this  in- 
gredient, that  they  can  scarcely  live  on  ordinary 
soils. 

5.  Another  operation  of  calcareous  manures, 
and  which  is  verj' important  also  in  agricultural 
and  pecuniary  value,  as  w^ll  as  for  other  con- 
siderations, is  that  ol  restraining  or  perverting 
the  production  ot  vialaria,  or  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  inju- 
rious to  health.  No  effect  yet  claimed  for  the 
operation  ol  calcareous  manures  was  at  first 
heard  with  more  incredulity  than  this;  yet  the 
short  experience  of  12  or  15  years  only  has  been 
enough  to  remove  almost  every  doubt  on  this 
subject  in  low^er  Virginia,  where  marl  has  been 
most  extensively  applied. 

6.  By  turnishing  to  any  soils  which  had  been 
previously  very  deficient  therein,  an  ingredient 
in  calcareous  earth,  essential  to  their  good  and 
perfect  constitution,  all  the  functions  of  the  soils 
and  ol  plants  growing  thereon,  are  made  more 
perfect  and  invigorated:  and  every  source  ol  in- 
jury to  the  crops,  whether  from  soil,  season,  de- 
predations ol  insects,  or  other  diseases  to  which 
may  be  alike  exposed  the  marled  and  unmarled 
parts  of  the  same  field,  will  be  much  less  hurtful 
(if  even  perceptible  in  effect)  on  the  former  than 
on  the  latter.  The  calcareous  manuring  does 
not  prevent  or  even  lessen  these  causes  ol  dis- 
ease and  death,  but  enables  the  plants,  by  their 
greater  vigor,  to  withstand  and  out-grow  the  in- 
flictions, and  thus  renders  them  comparatively 
harmless. 

No  agricultural  writer  in  our  country  has  paid 
more,  if  as  much,  attention  to  the  properties  ol 
lime,  its  action  and  benefits,  in  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  lands,  than  Mr.  Ruffin,  and, 
therefore,  we  take  the  more  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  above  conclusions  of  his  mind,  after  ma- 
ny years  of  intense  study,  close  observation,  and 
practical  experience. 

We  are  gratified  to  see,  that  among  the  pro- 
perties possessed  by  lime,  he  assigns  to  it  that  of 
beingan  alimentarymanure''  a property  which 
we  have  long  since  claimed  for  it,  but  which 
few  were  willing  to  allow  it,  even  amongst 
those  who  were  warme.st  in  its  praise  as  an  im- 
prover of  soils.  We  based  our  opinion  of  its 
being  anutrieious,  as  well  as  mechanical  agent, 
upon  the  fact  that  all  analysis  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, grown  upon  limed  land,  have  shown 
very  distinct  traces  of  calcareous  matter,  and 
hence  we  drew  our  deduction  from  that  fact, 
that  if  it  had  not  operated  as  nourishment,  the 
lime  thus  detected  as  a constituent  of  such  vege- 
tables, would  not  have  been  taken  up  by  their 
roots  and  distributed  through  their  entire  series 
of  stems,  leaves  and  Iruit  or  berry ; for  to  us  it 
has  long  appealed  obvious  enough,  that  unless 
the  portions  of  lime  taken  up  contributed  to  the 
sustenance  of  plants,  their  organs  of  feeding 
would  have  had  the  instinctive  sagacity  to  re- 
ject them;  or  if  not  so,  that  the  lime  taken  up 


would  have  exerted  a deleterious  influence  up- 
on their  growth  and  elaboration,  as  well  as  up- 
on the  maturation  of  their  fruit  and  .seed.  But 
vs  bile  we  have  thus  thought  and  contended,  we 
have  always  maintained,  that,  how’ever  impor- 
tant the  agency  exerted  by  lime — however  es- 
sential its  application  wms  to  the  improvement 
of  soil,  that  still  anincal  and  vegetable  manures 
were  indispensable  pre-requisites,  in  any  perfect 
system  looking  to  the  effectual  restoration  of 
lands  which  might  have  been  exhausted  of  their 
fertilit}". 

By  the  analysis  of  plants  of  various  kinds, 
their  constituent  properties  have  been  found  to 
consist  of  many  substances;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
infer  that  each  and  all  are  necessary  to  their 
healthful  development. 

There  is  one  of  the  offices  exerted  by  lime 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  tlie  notice  ol 
Mr.  Ruffin.  We  mean  the  active  agency  which 
it  performs,  in  facilitating  the  decomposition  of 
inert  vegetable  bodies,  and  converting  insoluble 
into  soluble  substances;  thus  bringing  into  ac- 
tive and  available  use  countless  organic  remains 
which  had  laid  dormant  in  the  earth  for  ages, 
and  w'hich  hut  for  the  decomposing  powmrs  ot 
lime  would  so  have  continued  to  remainforages 
to  come.  In  this  way,  lime  may  be  considered 
not  only  ^.manure  in  itself,  but  the  manufacturer 
of  vianure  also.  Peat,  we  know,  without  so.me- 
thing  to  bring  its  dormant  constituents  into  a 
state  of  fermentation,  would  continue  to  be  una- 
vailable as  an  improver  of  soil,  and  yet  the  mo 
ment  it  becomes  admixed  with  a very  moderate 
portion  of  lime,  a new  constitution  or  capacity 
seems  to  be  infused  into  it,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment may  we  discover  the  commencement  of 
decay — from  that  moment  does  the  process  of 
decomposition  begin — from  that  moment  does  its 
inertia  become  aroused  into  activity— and  just 
such  an  effect  as  we  have  described  to  be  produ- 
ced on  peat,  does  lime  exert  on  all  the  inert  bo- 
dies to  be  found  in  the  earth. 

There  is  another  effect  of  time  upon  clays 
that  we  had  intended,  w'hen  we  commenced  this 
article,  to  have  remarked  upon,  hut  as  our  able 
friend  of  the  Maine  Farmer  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject— the  action  of  lime  upon  the  potash  found 
in  clays— better  than  we  could,  we  copy  his  ar- 
ticle : 

Improvement  of  Clay  Soils  by  Lime  and  Burning. 

Lime  has  been  used  upon  soils  for  centuries, 
sometimes  with  good  effect,  and  sometimes  with 
no  apparent  effect  at  all.  Various  theories  have 
been  brought  forward  to  explain  its  action 
where  it  did  good,  and  its  want  of  action  where 
no  benefit  was  apparent. 

Some  parts  of  the  theories,  or  explanation  of 
its  action  .are  undoubtedly  correct;  but,  as  eve- 
ry year  the  research  of  farmers  and  chemists 
bring  something  new  to  light,  we  see  that  we  did 
not  know  all  about  the  action  of  this  substance, 
and,  of  course,  all  our  theories  could  not  be  cor- 
rect. That  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of 
some  plants,  w'hen  combined  with  other  substan- 
ces, and  thus  becomes  “ part  and  parcel”  of  the 
crop,  is  true — that  it  also  renders  some  stiff  clays 
more  open  and  easy  of  culture,  is  true — that  it 
combines  with  acid  matters  in  the  soil,  is  true. 
A German  chemist,  while  experimenting  on 
lime  and  clays,  observed  that  if  common  potter’s 
clay,  or  pipe  clay,  were  diffused  through  water, 
and  this  added  to  milk  of  lime,  (common  white- 
wash,) the  mixture  wmuld  thicken  immediately. 
If  this  mixture  be  kept  for  some  months,  and 
then  strong  acid  be  added,  the  clay  would  be- 
come a sort  of  jelly,  (or  gelatinous,)  which  it 
would  not  have  become  if  it  had  not  been  mixed 
with  the  lime.  It  appears  that  the  lime,  on 
combining  with  the  clay,  changes  its  character, 
softens  it  down,  or  liquifies  it,  and  also  liberates 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkalies  which  it  contains. 
Here  is  -t  hint  towards  explaining  the  action  of 
caustic  or  quick  lime  upon  stiff  clayey  soils, 
which  will  guide  the  farmer  in  its  application  to 
the  soil.  It  acts  as  a key  to  unlock  the  impris- 
oned alkalies,  which  are  indispensable  in  the 
production  of  stem  and  fruit,  and  thus  become  a 
valuable  agent.  To  effect  this  on  very  stiff 
clay,  requires  quite  a large  amount. 


Clay  is  made  up  of  alumine  and  silex,  and 
sometimes  of  potash.  Alumine,  when  combin- 
ed with  pota.sh  and  sulphuric  acid,  forms,  as  eve- 
ry one  probably  knows,  the  common  alum  which 
we  buy  at  the  shops.  Many  clay  soils  contain 
all  these  elements,  but  very  intimately  combin- 
ed, and  are  then  mule  or  less  barren;  becau.se 
tho.se  elements,  or  at  any  rate,  the  flmty  part  and 
the  potash,  or  alkali,  are  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  Novv,  any  process  w hich  will  dis- 
unite the  materials  and  render  them  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by  vegetation,  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  former.  One  mode  is  to  add  lime 
as  above  stated.  Another  mode  is  to  burn  the 
clay. 

The  plan  of  burning  clayey  soils  has  been 
long  known,  without  any  definite  idea  of  the 
why  or  the  wherefore  of  the  cause  of  the  benefit. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  by  the  chemist,  that 
ifyou  take  a lump  of  clay  m its  native  state  and 
put  it  into  any  of  the  .strong  acids,  it  will  not  be 
acted  upon  at  all,  but  if  you  heat  it  to  redness  a 
short  time,  and  then  apply  acids,  you  will  find 
that  an  essential  change  has  been  effected ; if 
will  then  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid — the 
alkali  and  albumen  combining  with  it,  and  the 
silex  or  flint  being  separated  in  a jelly  or  gela- 
tinous form.  You  have  often  seen  newly  built 
brick  houses  become  coated  with  a white  coat, 
or  powder,  in  moist  weather.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  f Why,  the  alkali  which  was  in 
the  clay  before  the  bricks  vv'ere  burnt,  becomes, 
by  burning,  liberated,  and  is  brought  out,  or  dis- 
solved, by  the  moisture,  and  when  the  moisture 
evmporates,  remains  on  the  wall,  like  a white 
powder.  On  a careful  examination  of  walls 
that  show  this  powder,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ge- 
nerally appears  fiist  where  the  lime  of  the  mor- 
tar and  the  bricks  are  in  contact.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  opei  ation  of  lime  upon  clayey  soils 
is  more  or  less  beneficial  accordingly,  as  it  acts 
upon  the  alkaline  material  in  the  clay,  and  also 
that  an  improvement  is  effected  in  such  soils  by 
burning.  The  latter,  howev^er,  is  an  expensive 
process,  and  cannot  always  be  used. 

From  the  Mwchester  Operative. 

I HAVE  NO  TIME  TO  READ. 

The  idea  ot  many  that  they  have  not  time  to 
read  is  a mere  phantom.  Did  not  Franklin  find 
lime,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labors,  to  dive  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  philosophy  and  to  explore 
an  untrodden  path  of  science?  Did  not  the 
great  Frederic,  in  the  midst  ol  a war,  yea  on  the 
eve  of  a battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom,  find  time  to  revel  in  all  the  charms 
of  philosophy  and  intellectual  pleasures  ? Did 
not  Buonaparte,  with  kings  in  his  anti-chamber 
begging  lor  thrones — with  thousands  whose  des- 
tinies were  suspended  on  the  brittle  thread  of 
his  arbitrary  nod,  have  time  to  converse  with 
books  1 Caesar,  when  he  had  curbed  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  was  thronged  with 
visitors  from  the  remotest  kingdom,  found  time 
to  cultivate  his  intellect.  And  every  man  has 
time ; ifhe  is  careful  to  improve  it  as  well  as  he 
might,  he  can  reap  a three-fold  reward. 

Let  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  United 
States  then  make  use  of  the  hours  at  their  dis- 
posal, if  they  w'ant  to  obtain  a proper  influence 
and  rank  in  society.  They  are  the  life-blood 
and  the  sinew  of  the  community;  they  can,  if 
the}'^  are  so  disposed,  hold  in  their  own  hands 
the  destinies  of  the  republic ; they  are  numerous, 
respectable  and  powerful ; they  have  only  to  be 
educated  half  as  well  as  other  professions  to 
make  laws  for  the  nation,  and  cause  the  drones 
and  aspiring  demagogues  to  leave  their  fat  offi- 
ces, which  they  hold,  and  pull  off  their  white 
gloves,  and  appl3Their  hands  to  work.  Let  eve- 
ry laborer,  then,  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
study  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
There  are  but  very  few  who  cannot  devote  daily 
two  hours  for  mental  cultivation.  If  they 
would  do  even  this  together  with  combination, 
how  much  greater  would  be  their  influence  and 
how’-  long  would  labor  be  considered  as  disgrace- 
ful? 
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O0R  Correspondents.  — Y/e  can  bat  congra- 
tulate our  readers  on  the  manifestations  of  an 
increasing  and  growing  interest  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  improvement  which  is  being  de. 
veloped  in  Georgia  and  the  South  generally, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  the  number  and  character  of  our  corres- 
pondents, w'hich  we  are  much  pleased  to  an- 
nounce are  increasing,  and  we  have  assurances 
from  others  of  their  intention  to  favor  us  with 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  experiments. 
In  this  connection  we  must  inquire,  why  has 
our  early  and  much  esteemed  friend  and  corres- 
pondent John  Farrar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  favors,  been  so  long  silent  1 We  hope 
he  will  continue  to  enrich  our  columns. 

“ I would  suggest  the  changing  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Cultivator  to  the  octavo  form,  as  it 
will  make  a more  convenient  form  lor  use. 
How  would  once  a month  do,  instead  of  twice  a 
month']  Would  it  afford  more  time  for  com- 
munications, &c.  ? These  are  mere  sugges- 
tions.; ©1  course,  you  must  consult  your  own 
convenience,  &c.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  valuable  communications 
that  have  adorned  our  col  umns — and  from  whom, 
we  are  gratified  to  learn,  our  readers  may  ex- 
pect others.  And,  as  we  have  had  in  contem- 
plation the  changes  he  suggests,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  on  this  occasion,  to  state  frankly  to 
our  readers  and  friends  our  purposes  in  refe- 
rence to  the  future. 

We  have  already  been  negotiating  with  a dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  Georgia,  well  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  a 
writer  of  acknowledged  ability,  to  take  charge 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the  “ Southern 
Cultivator;”  and  we  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
shall  consummate  the  arrangement — in  which 
event,  it  was  our  purpose  either  to  change  the 
present  form  to  an  octavo  of  twenty-four  pages, 
or  continue  it  the  same  size  as  now,  with  sixteen 
pages,  and  issue  it  monthly.  The  acquisition 
of  an  editor  of  acknowledged  ability,  we  feel  as- 
sured, would  be  most  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
and  we  can  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  propo- 
sed alterations  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  a 
great  majority  of  our  friends.  To  accomplish 
this,  however,  we  must  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  kind  offices  of  our  friends,  and  invoke  their 
aid  in  extending  our  circulation  in  every  sec- 
tion. The  rate  of  subscription  is  so  low  that  we 
cannot  possibly  send  agents  through  the  coun- 
try ; and,  to  enable  us  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  editor  so  competent  as  the  one  in  contempla- 
tion, our  friends  must  bestir  themselves  to  ex- 
tend our  circulation. 


The  arrangement,  however,  if  completed,  will 
be  announced  in  due  time,  and  prospectuses  will 
be  sent  to  our  friends  and  patrons  early  in  the 
fall,  v/ith  such  an  appeal  as  we  may  deem  fit 
and  proper  on  the  occasion. 

The  Crops. — A friend  from  middle  Georgia 
writes  us  under  date  of  July  6:  Corn  crops  are 
fine,  plenty  of  roasting  ears  in  the  fields  on  the 
1st  July.  Cotton  large  for  the  season,  some 
bolls  appear  to  be  grown  or  nearly  so. 

TO  DESTROY  BED  BUGS. 

As  the  hot  season  approaches,  (says  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer,)  there  will  be  desperate  endeavors 
on  the  part  of  the  vermin  nations  to  extend  their 
settlements.  Nor  will  domestic  affairs  be  at  all 
neglected  by  them.  Put  as  their  interests  gene- 
rally clash  with  those  of  the  tenants  of  buildings, 
closets,  and  particularly  of  beds,  a contest  lor 
superiority  frequently  takes  place.  In  these 
contests  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  armed  with 
proper  implements,  as  on  that  the  success  ot  the 
war  mainly  depends.  Hot  water,  pepper,  to- 
bacco, and  smart-weed,  are  frequently  relied  on ; 
but  we  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  victory  is 
very  generally,  finally,  with  the  biting  and  odor- 
bearing  party.  We  advise  the  use  of  mercury, 
or  quicksilver,  as  the  most  effective  instrument 
that  can  be  employed.  It  is  not  material  in  what 
form  it  is  applied,  provided  it  is  strong  enough  > 
but  we  believe  the  pure  article  beat  into  the 
white  of  an  egg  is  perhaps  as  cheap  and  effect- 
ive as  any. 

We  have  tried  this,  and  have  found  that  the 
vermin  cannot  endure  it  at  all,  A very  small 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  ensure  an  im^mediate 
surrender. 

f;^Graft  Grape  Vinffs  when  the  leaves  are 
putting  out,  as  the  sap  is  then  thicker,  and  the 
vine  will  not  bleed  and  drown  the  scion.  So 
says  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

|:^Plow  up  the  ground  you  intend  to  put  in 
turneps  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  taking  care 
to  divide  your  manure  between  the  first  and  last 
plowing.  Be  sure  to  plow  deep — subsoil  if  you 
can — and  make  the  soil  as  fine  as  harrow  can 
make  it. 

|:;;|=‘Gapes  in  chickens  may  be  easily  cured  by 
giving  them  small  crumbs  of  dough  impregnat- 
ed with  a little  sofi-soap;  once  or  twice  is  suffi- 
cient. 

|:^For  hots  in  horses,  give  one  ounce  of 
slaked  lime  three  times  a week,  mixed  with  his 
food,  for  three  weeks. 

good  book  and  a good  woman  are  ex- 
cellent things  to  those 'who  know  how  to  justly 
appreciate  their  value;  but  there  are  many  who 
judge  of  both  only  by  their  covering. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COMPOST  MAKING. 

The  leisure  time  which  the  farmer  has  in 
summer,  cannot  be  more  profitably  employed 
than  in  gathering  materials  for,  and  making 
compost.  Let  large  drafts  be  made  upon  the 
muck-bed,  the  surface  earth  of  woodlands,  the 
swamp,  bottoms  and  sides  of  ponds,  and  the 
road-side;  gather  all  useless  vegetation,  weeds, 
brakes,  &c. ; keep  the  hogs  well  supplied  with 
the  “ raw  material,”  and  your  investments  of 
this  kind,  in  their  manufacturing  establishment, 
will  bring  you  in  as  good  a profit  as  the  most 


sagacious  capitalist  derives  from  his  invest- 
ments in  other  sources  of  gain. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  employment  of 
men  at  a dollar  per  day,  during  the  sumuier 
months,  in  gelling  materials  for  compost,  would 
be  a profitable  expenditure  of  money  by  any  far- 
mer, and  we  cannot  dispute  it. 

The  more  means  a man  has  to  do  with,  in 
any  pursuit,  (we  mean  a tvise  man,)  the  greater 
is  his  thrift— uncommon  contingencies  aside — 
and  how  emphatically  true  is  this  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer.  Only  give  him  a plenty  of  means 
in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  he  can  get,  ordina- 
rily, as  much  as  he  wants  from  the  earth;  for, 
when  liberally  treated,  she  yields  liberally ; but 
you  cavJt  cheat  her — you  can’t  give  her  little  and 
expect  much. 

Ho!  then,  farmers,  for  the  peat  meadow,  and 
dig  into  its  deposites  w'ith  an  animation  and  a 
spirit,  such  as  you  would  be  likely  to  exhibit 
were  you  digging  in  a prolific  mine  of  gold. 
Let  each  resolve  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  the 
making  of  compost;  get  up  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  matter.  This,  sometimes,  accomplishes 
much:  we  have  seen  its  effects  in  politics,  in 
temperance,  and  other  matters;  let  us  now  see 
it  excited  in  compost  making.  He,  among  our 
subscribers,  who  shall  make  the  most  compost 
this  year,  with  the  least  means  and  at  the  least 
expense,  shall  have  all  the  fame  which  the  pub- 
lication of  his  achievement  in  our  columns  can 
give — beside  the  more  substantial  benefit  of  in- 
creased crops  and  improved  fields.  In  respect 
to  this  business  of  muck-digging  and  compost 
making,  we  would  say — 

Let  those  now  dig  who  never  dug  before, 

And  those  who’ve  always  dug,  now  dig  the  more. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

PIGS  SUCKING  A COW. 

In  an  Illinois  journal  for  the  present  month,  i 
see  a notice  of  a cow,  when  lying  down,  depriv- 
ed of  her  milk  by  a porker.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
matter  occurring  under  my  own  observation, 
which  I will  mention,  and  when  you  see  Col. 
Bomford  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  mention 
it  to  him,  as  from  the  short  acquaintance!  had 
the  gratification  to  form  with  him  in  1840,  when 
on  a visit  to  his  house  with  my  much  lamented 
uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  I was  hap- 
py to  see,  and  make  improvement  ot  his  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  instincts,  sports  and  pas- 
times, ot  domestic  animals. 

For  several  weeks  in  succession,  our  dairy- 
maid complained  that  our  best  cow  was  depriv- 
ed of  her  milk  by  some  foul  means.  That  when 
she  came  from  pasture  she  had  just  beenmilk- 
ed,  and  that  the  udder  was  still  wet,  I could 
accuse  no  one  but  a tenant  who  lived  near  the 
lane  through  which  they  passed,  and  which 
was  generally  open  from  the  cow-yard  to  the 
pasture.  The  accusation  was  denied  with  evi- 
dent surprise.  At  length  I determined  to  watch 
the  cattle  on  their  evening  walk  from  the  pas- 
ture, and  you  may  judge  my  surprise,  when  I 
observed  that  on  the  cow  mooing  as  if  in  search 
of  her  calf,  about  fitly  yards  distant  from  the 
yard,  four  shoats,  three  months  old,  ran  squeal- 
ing down  to  meet  her  at  their  utmost  speed.  The 
cow  remained  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  and  qui- 
etly and  patiently  stood  still  till  every  drop  of 
milk  was  extracted  from  her  udder  by  the  pigs ; 
they  standing  the  while  erect  on  their  hind  legs, 
with  each  a teat  in  its  mouth.  The  place  for 
the  operation  was  most  favorably  selected,  as 
small  apple-trees  interposed  between  the  parties 
and  the  house,  which  stands  upon  an  elevation. 
The  extraordinary  thrift  of  my  pigs,  which  all 
along  was  so  discernible,  was  now  accounted 
for;  and  I learned  a lesson  which  shall  never 
be  forgotten  through  life,  viz : never  to  make 
accusation  on  mere  circumstantial  evidence  un- 
less strongly  corroborated. 

I shut  my  pigs  in  a pen  immediately.  The 
next  morning  the  cow  appeared  as  uneasy  with- 
out their  visit  as  if  she  had  lost  a calf,  and  the 
pigs  squealed  in  answer  as  if  they  had  been  de- 
prived at  the  time  of  their  mother  sus. 

Now,  as  Professor  Silliman  thought  his  story 
worth  publishing,  I have  concluded  to  'lorite 
mine  to  you. 
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I'escTving  0,  Goo^e-Egg  UndcT  Ground. — I 
was  walking  this  morning" behind  ray  plowman, 
when  his  plow  turned  up  Irora  the  soil,  at  the 
depth  ol  about  8 inches,  a goose-egg  of  very  rus- 
ty complexion.  Almost  taking  it  ior  granted 
that  it  was  spoiled,  I opened  very  carelullya 
small  space  in  one  end,  with  the  point  ol  my 
knile.  As  no  explosion  ensued,  I made  the 
opening  still  larger,  and  to  my  surprise  found 
the  egg  perfectly  sweet,  and  its  different  parts 
perlect,  with  the  exception  that  it  contained  a 
veri!  small  embryo  completely  developed.  The 
white  ol  the  egg  was  as  clear  and  sweet  as  if 
newly  laid.  There  was  no  possible  perceptible 
difference— the  yolk  was  of  the  natural  color 
and  entii  ely  sweet  to  the  smell.  The  egg  must 
have  been'in  the  position  from  which  it  was 
taken,  at  least  twelve  months.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  ground  where  it 
was  deposited  was  a deep,  mellow,  alluvial 
loam.  Oats  had  been  sowed  and  harvested  last 
year,  and  the  ground  seeded  to  clover,  w'hich, 
from  some  cause  not  having  taken  well,  I am 
plowing  the  same  land  for  corn.  The  eggmust 
have  been  plowed  under  last  spring.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  may  be  learned  Iromthis;  at 
least  of  interest  to  the  good  lady  ol  the  larm- 
house,  if  not  to  others. 

Jos.  C.  G.  Kennedy. 

Hillside^  near  Meadville,  Pa.,  301A  April,  1844. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AID  IN  PROMOTING  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

hJ  R.  Editor— Some  of  the  States  have  thought 
agriculture  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
legislative  encoufagemen!,  State  premiums 
are  offered  for  agricultural  products,  and  a cor- 
responding spirit  of  emulation  and  improve- 
ment is  manifested  among  the  farmers  of  those 
States.  Science,  too,  is  lending  her  aid  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  time  will  come  when  the  scien- 
tific farmer  will  rank  as  high  in  intellectual  at- 
tainments as  the  members  of  other  professions. 
Shall  the  State  of  Georgia  remain  inactive, 
when  other  competitors  are  about  to  pass  her  in 
the  race  of  agricultural  distinction  1 Agricul- 
tural labor  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  coun- 
try— the  farmer  is  the  main  support  of  human 
existence.  He  is  the  lile-blood  of  the  body  poli- 
tic,! in  peace  and  in  war;  the  burdens  of  the 
country  rest  upon  him,  and  the  brightest  pages 
of  history  are  adorned  with  his  gallant  achieve- 
ments. Freedom.,  patriotism  and  virtue,  alter 
being  driven  from  the  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion of  cities,  will  find  their  last  resting  place  in 
the  bosom  of  the  agriculturist.  He  should  then 
be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  other 
callings  and  professions. 

Will  the  legislature  of  Georgia  longer  with- 
hold suitable  encouragement  to  agricultural  im- 
provements "I  Let  a State  Agricultural  Society 
be  formed,  offering  liberal  premiums  for  the 
best  improved  farms,  stock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, &c.  If,  by  such  means,  every  acre  of 
arable  land  in  the  State  should  be  made,  in  time, 
to  double  its  production,  the  resources  of  the 
State  would  also  be  doubled.  It  would.  In  ef- 
fect, be  the  same  as  adding  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia another  State  of  the  same  size.  Will  she, 
then,  refuse  a small  sum  annually,  in  order  to 
effect  so  great  a consummation  d It  is  hoped 
the  next  Legislature  will  evince  the  wisdom  of 
the  reduction  of  its  members  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject. 

A committee  on  agriculture,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  one  ofthe  most  improved  and  scientific 
farming  States  in  the  Union,  report  that  “they 
believe  full  one-third  of  all  agricultural  labor  is 
literally  thrown  away  by  misapplication.”  Such 
an  estimate  is  probably  not  overrated,  even  as 
regards  opr  own  State.  The  Legislature,  then, 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  all  the  means  in  her 


power  to  restore  the  lost  third  part  ofthe  labor 
to  the  State,  by  establi.shing  a State  Agricultu- 
ral Societ}’',  but  should  also  avail  her  citizens  of 
the  benefit  ol  the  improvements  which  science 
is  adding  to  agriculture.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
small  expense,  by  establishing  at  her  Universi- 
ty a professorship  on  the  applications  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology  to  agriculture.  Such  a pro- 
fessorship would  annually  disseminate  a large 
fund  of  information  among  the  people  of  the 
State,  upon  scientific  agriculture,  that  would  be 
invaluable.  It  would  add  more  dignity  and  ho- 
nor to  farming,  rank  it  with  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  afford  useful  employment  to  many 
young  men  who  now  are  mere  drones  upon  so- 
ciety. Liebig,  Jr. 

|3“It  is  said  that  ringworms  may  be,  in  most 
cases,  simply  cured  by  scratching  around  the 
outer  surface  with  the  point  of  a sharp  needle. 
The  disease  will  not  pass  the  line,  if  the  skin  is 
thus  cut. 


I^To  involve  yourself  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culty, shape  your  course  of  action  not  by  fixed 
principles,  but  by  temporary  expedients. 

A Turkish  Trap. — The  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  was  inspecting  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan,  and  had  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  a 
magnificent  room  150  feet  long,  with  a long 
line  of  open  lattices  to  the  water.  “While  I 
was  shivering  with  cold,”  says  she,  “and  gazing 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  and  the  delicious  view, 
(which,  even  in  the  bleak  and  dreary  month  of 
November,  is  lovely,)  a large  square  trap-door 
in  the  floor  was  raised,  andl  heard  a voice  say, 
‘Voila  la  mer,  madame !’  Hardly  believing  my 
senses,  I advanced,  and  truly,  the  deep,  green 
sea  flowed  under  the  splended  eastern  gallery. 
A shudder  came  over  me  as  I thought  how" 
readily  that  trap  door  might  close  over  its  vic- 
tims, and  my  blood  ran  cold  while  my  imagina- 
tion made  the  mute  inquiry,  who  can  loll  on 
whom  that  barrier  has  closed  I I recalled  the 
lines, 

“ When  wearied  of  these'  fleeting  charms  and  me, 

Here  yawns  the  sack,  and  yonder  rolls  th,e  sea,” 

and  I turned  away  and  gladly  obeyed  the 
summons  to  proceed.” 

Punch  on  long  Dresses. — It  is  a fact  that 
ladies  at  present  wmar  very  long  dresses. — 
Every  fact  in  female  fashions  is  meant  expres.s- 
ly  to  attract  notice  ; accordingly,  we  feel  called 
upon  to  notice  this. 

Evil  has  ever  its  counterpoise  of  good.  It  is 
sad  to  behold  the  train  bedraggled  with  mud, 
but  consoling  to  reflect  that  it  sweeps  the  cross- 
ing. The  dust  that  saturates  the  flowing  robe 
might  else  have  bedimmed  the  boot  of  Welling- 
ton . 

The  drapery  which  shrouds  the  exquisite  in- 
step conceals,  also,  the  discolored  stocking. 
What  matters  the  bunion,  unespied  1 Elegance 
may  be  veiled  by  superfluity  of  ve.sture;  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  her  proprietress  to  elevate  the 
flounce;  nor  need  the  ’ ankle  of  symmetry 
absolutely  be  sandalled  in  vain. 

Heedlessness,  going  down  stairs  behind 
Beauty,  may  tread  on  her  skirt ; but  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  garment  is  good  for  trade. 

Time  is  one  thing : Extent  another.  The 
dress  of  loveliness  may  reach  from  here  to 
Jericho;  but  what  lady,  willingly,  would  wear 
a gown  longer  than  a week? 

Castor  Oil. — We  have  been  presented  with 
a specimen  of  this  invaluable  medicine,  manu- 
factured by  Joshua  Willis,  of  Troup  county, 
Ga.  It  is  a most  beautiful  article,  and  will 
bear  a favorable  comparison,  even  in  appear- 
ance, with  that  brought  from  abroad.  Air.  Wil- 
lis is  manufacturing  the  article  at  his  farm  in 
Troup  county,  in  large  quantities,  and  is 
offering  it  at  as  low  a rate  as  it  can  be  possibly 
sold  by  those  who  bring  it  from  a distance.— 
We  trust  he  will  meet  with  the  success  his 
undertaking  merits. — Columbus  Enq." 


Crops. — A letter  from  Smithland,  Ky.  says : 
“ The  rains  in  the  West  are  daily  and  tremen- 
dous. We  yesterday  had  an  awful  thunder 
storm,  accompanied  with  one  ofthe  hardest  rains 
I almost  ever  saw  fail.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
August  rain  of  1843,  in  Nev/-York.  The  wet 
weatner  is  doing  much  damage  to  the  growing 
crops.” 

American  Hemp. — Nearly  5,000  bales,  or 
1,123,500  lbs.  of  American  Hemp  were  received 
at  Boston  from  New^-Orleans  during  the  six 
months  ending  on  the  Isi  inst. 
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TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receive 
ed,  viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  ")  Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  j table 

“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  wSl.  HAINES,  Jh. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jb., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 
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EMIGRATION. 

The  principal  motives  to  our  citizens  of  the 
planting  States  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  were, 
formerly,  the  restless  disposition  of  the  people  of 
a new  country — the  greedy  avarice  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  land — and  the  strong  propensity  (to 
some  extent  commendable)  to  accumulate 
wealth.  I speak  not  of  those  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  crime,  or  made  wanderers 
by  the  union  of  pride  and  poverty,  or  those  who 
sought  professional  employment;  but  of  plant- 
ers. Many  of  them  were  also  weary  of  cultivat- 
ing lands  which,  under  their  rude  agriculture, 
gave  early  signs  of  exhaustion;  and,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  modes  of  renovating  soils,  and  in- 
deed, (had  they  known  them,)  probably  deficient 
in  the  steady  energy  and  philosophic  patience 
requisite  to  apply  them  successfully,  they  pre- 
ferred rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  set- 
tling a wilderness,  for  its  advantages  of  rich 
laud,  its  facilities  for  living,  and  its  freedom 
from  restraint.  And  no  doubt  they  all  attached 
lull  credit  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
wonderful  fertility,  and  incomparable  climateof 
that  region,  which  yielded  in  perfection  all  the 
products  of  the  earth;  of  its  immense  forests, 
filled  with  game,  and  its  rivers  with  fish;  of  its 
extemsive  prairies,  rich  and  perennial  meadows 
for  stock:  that  it  was  exempt  from  the  fatal  dis- 
eases of  old  countries,  and  that  they  would  im- 
mediately possess  a princely  domain,  and  in  a 
few  years,  a princely  fortune. 

Led  captive  by  an  excited  imagination,  and 
disregarding  the  plainest  precepts  of  wisdom, 
they  sacrificed,  some  of  them,  ease,  competence 
and  health — abandoned  friends  and  relatives, 
their  old  homestead,  tolerable  lands  and  reason- 
able prospects,  here,  for  an  ignis  fatuus  of 
wealth  in  distant  parts.  Experience,  however, 
soon  taught  them,  and  with  indelible  impres- 
sion, all  the  privations  and  sufferings  to  be  en- 
dured, the  manifold  obstacles  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  alo'ost  superhuman  labor  to  be  achieved,  in 
order  to  secure,  even  moderate  success.  The 
deception  which  had  carried  them  far  away,  to 
drag  out  in  sickness  and  its  consequent  poverty, 
a miserable  life,  was  exposed  and  denounced 
over  and  again  by  many,  who  cherished  the 
hopeless  resolution  to  come  back  ag."ia  when 
able.  A few  returned,  broken  in  fortune  and  in 
spirit,  yet  happy  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days 
amid  the  scenes  and  the  society  of  their  birth- 
place. Others  who  had  gone  early,  and  with 
large  capital,  selected  the  best  locations — and, 
by  indomitable  energy  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, received  a fair  compensation.  But  none 
have  realized  their  vain  imaginings,  or  have  dis- 
covered yet  a Hespeiian  garden. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  wasessentially  check- 
ed by  these  discouragements.  People  were  no 
longer  seen  moving  in  crowds  and  by  compa- 
nies, but  singly,  or  by  families,  and  at  Intervals: 
some  prompted  by  a vague  desire  of  change,  or 


the  genius  of  enterprise,  the  great  moral  feature 
of  our  countrymen;  and  others  from  a disposi- 
tion to  invest  their  surplus  means  in  wild,  but 
fertile  lands,  and  await  a future  day  for  interest 
upon  it.  when  the  increase  of  population  would 
create  a demand  for  them.  These  were  legiti- 
mate causes  of  emigration,  and  had  no  tendency 
to  depopulate  any  section  of  the  old  States.  But 
the  recent  praises  of  Texas  soil  and  climate — 
the  prospect  to  both  political  parties  of  the  South, 
of  its  early  union  with  this  confederacy,  and  the 
fear  that  citizens  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  by 
immed'ate  removal,  may  secure  all  the  favora- 
ble situations  in  that  country,  are  calculated  to 
awaken  anew  the  feeling  of  speculation.  The 
signs  that  are  exhibited  around  us,  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

To  those  who  have  already  determined  to 
leave  us,  and  are  yet  inclined  to  think  before 
they  act,  I will  offer  a few  considerations,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  their  deliberate  attention. 
And  first,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Texas 
will  be  annexed.  The  period  for  adopting  this 
measure  may  have  passed  forever.  Some  of  her 
late  papers  intimate  that  if  her  independence  is 
acknowledged  by  Mexico,  she  can  maintain  a 
national  existence,  and  will  refuse  to  unite  with 
us.  And  it  is  said  that  France  and  England 
will  use  sure  means  to  obtain  this  recognition, 
if  she  will  abandon  the  idea  of  annexation. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  asain  consents,  it  is 
said  that  the  North,  while  willing  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  not  interfere 
with  us,  will  never  sanction  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  slave  State.  The  South  will,  of  course, 
only  receive  her  as  such.  Can  there  be  a com- 
pronqise  between  these  conflicting  parties—  the 
adherents  cf  the  institution — who  believe  that  it 
has  bestowed  upon  them  countless  blessings, 
and  are  opposed  to  taking  any  step  for  its  exunc- 
tion,  or  to  modify  it  at  all ; and  the  people  of  the 
North,  who  are  strongly  and  naturally  averse  to 
it,  from  the  want  of  necessity  for  its  use  among 
them — from  the  public  opinion  of  the  world — 
and  (with  a large  portion  certainly)  from  jeal- 
ousy of  the  happy  division  of  classes  it  has  ad- 
justed at  the  South;  and  ofthe  aristocratic  ease, 
and  consequent  genius,  manners,  high-toned  ho- 
nor and  undaunted  courage,  it  has  imparted  to 
those  educated  under  its  influence  ? It  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be,  (1  express  no  opinion,  and 
venture  no  conjecture,)  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
difficulties  attend  the  speedy  termination  ofthe 
controversy;  and  those  who,  under  the  faiie.st 
auspices,  might  be  persuaded  to  emigrate  there, 
should,  on  this  ground,  pause  for  the  present. 
But  the  fever  to  leave,  being  once  thoroughly 
enkindled,  no  disappointment  with  regard  to 
Texas  can  allay  it.  The  resolution  formed  to 
go,  and  preparation  made  for  it,  home  and  its 
occupation  are  no  longer  attractive,  and  they 
will  move,  at  all  events,  to  Mississippi  or  Lou- 
isiana. 

What  I am  about  to  say,  may,  therefore,  be 
as  fully  applied  to  these  States  as  to  Texas. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  General 
Thompson  to  the  contrary,  all  that  country 
must  be  more  or  less  unhealthy.  It  is  an  axiom 
that  rich  lands  are  sickly:  they  are  fertile  main- 
ly by  the  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  unde”  the  action  of  moisture,  and  the  in- 
tense heat  of  that  di  ne,  which  continues  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  fermentation  and  decay 
are  constantly  going  on,  and  the  most  deadly  mi- 
asmata are  evaporated.  Seatsfield,  who,  by  the 


way,  is  a close  and  shrewd  observer,  who  seems 
to  have  caught,  instinctively,  the  spirit  of  eve- 
ry scene  and  of  every  character  he  has  portraj'- 
ed,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  for  his 
genuine  Southern  feeling,  remarks  somewhere, 
in  reference  to  Louisiana,  (and  Texas  is  essen- 
tially the  same,)  that  the  country  might  do, 
were  “the  heat  and  vapors  less  oppressive  ; the 
atmosphere  less  hot-house  like;  and  the  n.osche- 
toes  less  ravenous, — but  tliese  draw  from  you 
the  last  remnant  of  warm  and  pure  blood,  and 
leave  little  more  than  red  cool  salt-water  in  the 
veins,  creating  salt  humors,  and  cruel  livercom- 
plainls.”  His  description  of  the  cypress  swamp, 
and  its  sociable  inhabitants,  and  seas  of  muck, 
and  lying  adjacent  to  the  settlements,  too,  is 
enough,  it  would  seem,  to  content  a .sensible 
man  with  a pine  barren,  where  good  w'ater,  ro- 
bust health,  and  long  life,  would  be  the  accom- 
paniments of  a moderate  income.  He  says  fur- 
ther, that  the  black  earth  in  some  places  is  18 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  mud  slime,  on  the  banks  of 
Red  River,  is  16  feet  deep:  a mass  of  muck  that 
Dr.  Dana  would,  no  doubt,  behold  with  rapture. 
Can  health  reside  here?  1 would  as  soon  look 
for  it  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  of  Italy,  or  in  the 
diked  mud-flats  of  Holland,  where,  I believe, 
the  average  of  human  life  is  about  20  years. 
There  are  some  situations,  it  is  true,  which  are 
better  than  others,  but  the  pestilential  vmpors  of 
such  extensive  swamps  and  bottoms  as  are  found 
there,  must  contaminate,  more  or  less,  the  whole 
atmosphere.  And  the  annual  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  .some  parts,  the  bilious  fever  in 
others,  and  the  liver  complaint  and  pleurisy  in. 
all,  are  satisfactory  prools  of  the  fact.  It  may 
be  said,  that  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  is 
never  counteracted  by  fear,  and  rumors  of  sick- 
ness and  death  excite  no  alarm  in  the  enterpris- 
ing, who  risk  everything  for  the  certainty  of 
gain— (this  may  be  an  abstract  truth,  but  I leave 
the  dissussion  and  disposal  of  it  to  each  one’s 
feelings) — that  since  large  fortunes  can  be  ra- 
pidly made,  as  asserted,  a short  residence  only 
will  be  necessary,  when  the  product  of  their  en- 
chantment may  be  wafted  to  a purer  clime,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  it  be  enhanced  by  the  hazard 
of  procuring  it.  And  indeed,  to  come  more  di- 
rectly to  the  practical  objects  of  this  paper,  that 
a larger  amount  of  cotton,  and  of  better  quality, 
can  be  grown  to  the  acre,  the  soil  richer  and 
more  durable,  the  climate  more  genial,  and  the 
living  more  abundant  and  cheaper. 

The  fertility  ofthe  land,  and  the  benificence 
of  the  clime,  are  undeniable.  The  fatal  diseas- 
es which  they  generate,  have  been  mentioned. 
The  cost,  to  an  emigrant,  of  an  improved  river 
plantation,  will  average  25  orS'SOan  acre,  some 
being  as  high  as  S50.  This  requires  a large 
capital  to  begin  with.  The  greater  number 
who  move,  would  thus  expend  their  all  for  a 
place.  The  failure  of  the  first  crop  w'ould  in- 
volve him  in  serious  embarrassment,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  has  obtained  his  land  on  credit, 
which  is  by  no  means  unusual.  He  must  part 
with  some  of  h's  negroes  to  meet  the  necessary 
payments,  A second  failurS  would  ruin  him 
Irretrievably.  The  recent  overwhelming  flood, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  has  destroyed  nearly  half 
a million  of  bags  of  cotton,  and  corn  in  propor- 
tion, is  a specimen  of  the  chances  of  failure. 
These  chances  will  increase,  in  proportion  to 
the  clearings  along  all  the  branches  to  the  maia 
river,  until,  in  a lew  years,  they  will  become 
regular  annual  visitants.  The  cream  of  the 
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land,  the  mud  slime,  (ot  Seats&eld,)  all  ot  allu- 
vial character,  (susceptible  of  culture,)  will  be 
again  taken  by  the  current  which  originally  de- 
posited it — and  the  planter  who  boasted  of  his 
wealth  in  it,  must  yield  it  to  the  flood,  and  flee 
for  his  life.  This  evil  has  done  its  worst  with 
us  tlready.  Oar  rivers  and  creeks  are  cleared 
to  their  sources,  and  lands  which  have  not  latter- 
ly been  regularly  submerged,  may  be  consider- 
ed safe  iorever,  and  their  high  value  fixed.  The 
price  of  land,  not  immediately  on  the  high- ways 
to  market,  is  from  10  to  ^15  an  acre,  depending 
on  quality  and  situation.  To  prepare  it  for 
planting,  requires  almost,  to  us,  inconceivable 
labor.  The  forests  are  dense,  and  the  growth 
colossal;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  SIO  to  the 
acie,  will  not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  clear- 
ing. Thus  time  and  arduous  work,  are  neces- 
sary for  preparation,  and  expenses  are  accumu- 
lating. A failure  in  tire  crop  here,  would  be  ru- 
inous likewise;  and  though  beyond  the  reach  of 
high  water,  perhaps,  yet  no  section  there  is  ex- 
empt from  the  desolating  effects  of  the  rust,  the 
worm,  lice  and  caterpillar,  which  exact  an  annu- 
al tribute  from  the  crop,  and  sometimes  share 
the  whole  of  it  among  themselves.  Besides  the 
steady  rains  of  several  week’s  duration,  which 
often  destroy,  and  always  slain  a large  propor- 
tion of  it.  And  here,  as  on  the  river,  sickness 
might  prostrate  the  entire  force,  and  a fine  crop 
be  left  in  the  fields  to  rot.  The  mortality,  too, 
is  very  great,  and  the  profits  of  the  most  success- 
ful plantations  are  largely  drawn  upon  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  among  the  hands,  which  the 
fever  yearly  creates.  There  is  little  breeding 
among  them,  and  of  course  no  increase,  save  by 
accessions  from  the  more  Eastern  States.  But 
a siill  sadder  fate  may  overtake  the  emigrant. 
He  might  procure,  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in 
that  of  his  lawyer,  an  indisputable  title  to  his 
land,  and  yet  be  sued  for  it  within  a year,  and  his 
claim  be  extinguished  by  the  verdict  of  a jury. 
Such  mishaps  have  occurred  to  the  most  acute: 
and  I have  recently  been  informed  of  an  instance 
of  an  accomplished  lawyer,  who  emigrated, 
paid  S10,000  for  his  place,  prepared  to  plant, 
was  sued  by  some  claimant  of  his  land,  and 
turned  off  it  by  due  course  oflaw  ; yet,  he  knew 
the  difficulties  and  risks  of  land  claims,  and  gave 
a thorough  inspection  to  his  title  befoie  paying 
the  money.  This  was  within  the  United  States. 
What  must  be  the  uncertainties  in  Texas,  where 
land  has  been  granted  by  the  league,  and  scrip 
for  it  sold  and  re-sold,  with  sometimes  forty 
claimants  for  the  same  tract.  This  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  difference  of  the  price 
of  land  in  Texas  and  Mississippi ; and  yet  the 
best  plantations  there  are  dear,  and  should  it  be 
annexed  to  us,  they  would,  no  doubt,  advance 
several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  climate  is  more  fruitful:  a longer  period 
is  permitted  the  plant  to  grow  and  mature.  Yet 
an  enlightened  planter  has  asserted,  that,  taking 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  into  account,  the 
33rd  parallel  of  latitude  is  the  most  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  cotton.  Although  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  a lower  latitude,  and  the  seed  grown 
here  cannot  be  used  continuously,  year  after 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  rot — which  expe- 
rience proved,  some  years  ago,  to  have  arisen 
from  predisposition  of  the  seed,  and  which  was 
entirely  remedied  by  procuring  more  Southern 
seed ; yet  soils  yield  all  plants  in  greater  perfec- 
tion by  occasionally  changing  the  seed,  as  well 
as  changing  the  crop,  and  at  any  rate,  planters 
would  have  made  this  exchange.  It  is  very  lit- 
tle trouble  or  expense  to  procure,  every  year,  a 
few  bushels  ot  seed  from  Texas  or  Louisiana : 
and,  as  the  quality  of  this  last  was  imparted  to 
it  by  admixture  of  the  Sea  Island  with  it,  (vide 
Seabrook,)  we  have  only  to  plant  the  black  seed 
with  our  own,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equally  good 
staple. 

With  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  living,  they 
are  all  as  dependant,  for  mules  and  meat,  upon 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  the  worst  mana- 
gers among  us  are,  and  pay  about  the  same  price 
for  them.  But  we  have  made  a commencement 
to  supply  ourselves,  at  least,  with  meat,  which 
is  a great  point  gained.  A lew  planters,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  are  unable  to  raise  stock. 


It  becomes  tlie  prey  of  runaways  and  theives, 
and  is  destroyed.  The  community  must  en- 
gage in  it  and  distribute  the  losses.  We  have 
made  fair  progress : much  the  larger  part  of  our 
planters  buy  no  meat,  and  in  a few  years,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  neither  horse.s,  nor"  mules,  nor 
hogs,  will  be  supplied  us,  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. The  beginning*  has  to  be  made  in  the 
Southwest,  and  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  our  subsistence  is  c/iraper  than  theirs. 

Turn,  now,  to  the  picture  which  home  pre- 
sents. Our  lands  are  entirely  our  own,  and  are 
amply  furnished  with  stock  and  implements, 
and  with  all  requisite  buildings  and  machinery. 
Still,  the  best  of  them  are  valued  at  from  5 to 
SlOan  acre,  and  the  average  maybe  had  at  from 
2 to  $6.  True,  they  are  scarcelv  comparable  to 
those  of  the  West,  which  produce  2,000  and 
2,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  (and  not  4,000 
lbs.,  as  Gen.  Thompson  said  in  his  Texas  let- 
ter,) though  rarely  is  the  half  of  it  gathered^ — 
while  ours  yield  ordinarily  an  average  of  from 
500  to  800  lb.s.  Yet,  they  are  far  easier  worked, 
and  more  of  it  can,  therefore,  be  tended;  and,  if 
we  will  apply  in  time,  rest,  and  labor,  and  ma- 
nure, a moiety  of  what  it  would  cost  to  break 
up  and  move,  to  buy  and  settle  other  lands,  and 
prepare  them  properly  for  planting,  (without 
adding  the  high  cost  of  mortality  in  our  force,) 
we  can,  on  the  first  rotation,  make  them  yield  a 
bag  to  the  acre,  and  do  it  afterwards  in  perpetuo. 
Suppose  a planter  with  3,000  acres  of  average 
land":  He  sells  lor  ^15,000,  and  emigrates  to 
Louisiana:  He  buys  a choice  place  there  of 

2.000  acres,  which  he  deems  enough,  and  pays 

560.000  for  it;  or,  if  he  gets  it  at  S25  the  acre, 
$50,000 ; or,  if  he  prefers  to  be  off  from  the  riv- 
er, he  pays  from  20  to  S30,000.  It  has  cost  him 
from  500  to  $1,000  to  move,  including,  if  you 
pleat.e,  the  loss  of  part  of  his  crop,  which  he 
must  leave  in  order  to  reach  his  new  place  in 
time  to  prepare  for  planting,  provided  this  last 
is  improved ; and  at  least  ten  times  that  amount, 
if  he  has  it  to  clear,  in  time,  and  work,  and  sub- 
sistence, without  adding  wffiat  he  could  have 
made  and  saved  in  the  meantime,  on  his  old 
plantation.  He  can  gather  only  about  five  bags 
to  the  hand  after  all,  taking  one  season  with 
another,  and  probably  he  would  not  average  it; 
for,  should  it  escape  all  the  evils  which  I have 
alluded  to,  his  force  could  not  pick  out  much 
more  than  this,  and  do  j ustice  to  his  plantation 
improvements.  What  if  we  were  to  expend 
the  half  of  one  of  these  sums,  even  of  the  small- 
est, in  making  and  spreading  manure,  and  adopt- 
ed the  system  of  rotating,  resting,  and  cultivat- 
ing to  advantage,  would  we  not  make  more  than 
we  could  po.ssibly  gather?  would  not  our  worn 
Oldfields  bloom  like  an  enriched  garden  spot? 
Could  we  not  make  an  abundance  on  Jd  the 
land  we  now  till,  and  work  our  negroes  lightly, 
employ  our  surplus  force  in  mending  stock,  (of 
which  we  would  soon  have  a superabundance,) 
procuring  timber  and  lumber  for  market,  and 
making  all  requisite  improvements?  No  plan 
can  be  devised  to  render  us  more  prosperous  and 
independent,  and  it  is  this  which,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, unavoidable  necessity  will  compel  us  to 
adopt. 

W e are  freer  from  the  insect,  and  from  dis- 
ease, than  in  the  West,  and  are  never  flooded  by 
high  water;  nor  is  the  crop  injured,  or  diminish- 
ed, by  the  incessant  rains  of  a more  tropical 
clime,  nor  tom  up  by  the  awful  tornadoes  which 
sometimes  desolate  a whole  region,  and  which 
Seatsfield  depicts  with  great  accuracy,  and  pow- 
er, and  effect.  We  have  an  earlier  market,  be- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  and  can  realize  half  a cent 
more  for  our  cotton,  than  if  in  equal  competi- 
tion, which  will  pay  the  difference  they  obtain 
in  the  quality  of  theirs.  We  are  comparatively 
healthy,  with  air  which  is  not  saturated  and 
heavy  almost  to  cutting,  as  theirs  is,  with  the 
miasm  of  the  swamps;  and  water,  which  they 
cannot  dig  from  their  mud  banks,  nor  filter  from 
their  lime  prairies.  W e enj  oy  more  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  pleasures  of  life,  and  are,  therefore, 
higher  in  the  scale  of  rational  existence;  for 
civilization  consists  in  the  multipliciU  and 
vanity  of  our  wants,  physical,  moral  aqd  intel^ 
lectjjal.  We  mingle  in  a more  refined  society 


and  educate  our  children  in  higher  pri nr-  . les, 
and  for  nobler  objects,  than  the  gross  sc  s of 
Western  life  exhibit — where  wild  sport,  and 
vulgar  pastimes  supersede  moral  developj-.ent, 
and  physical  energy  predominates,  to  the  e;. . !u- 
sion  ot  intellectual  culture.  And  indeed,  she 
mass  of  our  advantages  over  the.n,  far  :ri  -ss 
thatof  theiis  over  us;  and,  with  skilful  man; 
ment  and  well-ui>'ected  industry,  we  are  c jmpe- 
tent  to  equal  them  in  their  boasted  privileges. 

' But  my  article  is  long  enough.  The  sa'ojecl 
is  full  of  interest,  and  at  ihis  crisis  uf  i.apor- 
tance,  and  susceptible  of  a variety  of  views, 
which,  at  a future  time,  I may  present.  1 have 
said  enough  to  awaken  attention  ; and  if  it  de- 
ters a single  family  from  risking  the  loss  ot  all 
they  possess,  and  peace,  comfort  and  health,  to 
venture  among  the  disastrous  uncertainties  of 
Western  life,  my  effort  will  be  amply  repaid. 

A Burke  Planter. 
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cultivation  of  cotton. 

The  Improvement  in  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the 

Flat  Woods — The  susceptibility  of  the  Improvements 

of  the  Lands  shown  by  Experiments. 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  known  to  a great  many 
people  in  this  section  of  country,  that  the  flat- 
woods  of  Elbert  county  was  once  thought  to  be 
unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  though  late 
experiments  have  shown  the  suspicion  to  be  in- 
correct; however,  in  its  original  state,  it  i.s  not 
altogether  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  as  higher  lands,  especially  with  careless 
farmers.  David  Bell,  a practical  farmer  of  this 
county,  has  proven,  Irom  actual  experiments, 
that  cotton  may  be  giown,  to  an  advantage,  on 
any  land  in  the  Southern  clime,  where  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  length  o!  the  seasons,  will  ad- 
mit of  its  being  raised  at  all.  He  has  shown 
the  good  effects  of  manures — enough  so  to  in- 
duce any  farmer  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  now  making  a small  experiment 
upon  one  acre  of  land,  which  has  been  cleared 
and  abandoned  years  ago,  and  thought  to  be  ir- 
reclaimable— which  is  supposed  to  be  the  case 
with  most  of  the  lands  in  the  flat-woods,  when 
“wornout:”  this  is  also  proven  to  be  incorrect. 
This  acre  which  he  has  manured,  is  now  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation — and  it  is  thought  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  it  will 
make  2,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  from  its  present  ap» 
• pearance.  His  manner  of  manuring  is  simple  : 
he  finds  that  litter  from  the  woods,  with  little  of 
the  soil,  of  itself  is  an  excellent  manure;  and 
when  combined  with  the  litter  from  stock,  or 
cow-penned  upon,  answers,  in  a high  degree, 
the  reclaiming  of  most  any  land— and  adapts  it 
to  the  culture  of  most  of  our  productions.  He 
finds  that  low  lands,  when  properly  managed, 
can  be  made  to  produce  cotton  finely.  From 
what  observations  and  experiments  he  has 
made,  the  result  of  his  conviction  is,  that  there 
is  more  advantage  to  be  derived  from  properly 
planting  a crop,  than  unthinking  farmers  have 
heretofore  been  aware  of.  He  invariably  well 
prepares,  and  throws  his  lands,  where  he  intends 
for  cotton,  as  high  as  a turning  plow  will  admit 
of;  and  where  his  land  is  any  wmy  low,  he  uses 
the  hoe  to  bring  it  to  a proper  elevation. 

Land  done  in  this  way,  produces  cotton  to  as 
early  maturity  as  desirable.  He  finds  it  to  far- 
mers’ interest,  to  cultivate  a small  quantity  of 
land  to  the  hand ; which,  by  a proper  system  of 
manuring,  will  yield  more  to  the  farmer,  than 
double  the  amount  otherwise  cultivated.  And, 
though  he  is  In  favor  of  “annexation,”  yet  he 
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thinks  in  this  waj"  the  territory  can  be  increas 
ed  to  a considerable  extent,  without  extending  it 
one  inch.  There  is  one  kind  of  annexation,  he 
thinks,  perfectly  practicable — that  of  applying 
manures  in  abundance  to  their  exhausted  lands; 
which  will  advance  the  farmer’s  interest,  and  af- 
ford the  best  protection  that  could  be  desired. 
Try  it,  farmers,  and  the  happy  effects  will  be  the 
result.  A.  A.  B. 

SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &c. 

From  the  Columbia  South  Carolinian. 

OVERSEERS— No.  11. 

We  often  hear  planters  boasting  of  having 
made  six,  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  bags  of  cot- 
ton to  the  hand,  and  when  one  speaks  of  mak- 
ing a “ fine  crop,”  it  is  understood  that  he  has 
turned  out  five  or  six  bags  or  more  per  hand. 
Occasionally  an  old  planter  will  take  the  liber- 
ty of  inquiring  of  one  of  these  fine  croppers  how 
much  corn  he  has  made,  but  seldom  venture 
further.  Now  it  is  this  very  erroneous  idea, 
that  a large  number  of  cotton  bags  constitute  of 
itself  a “fine  crop,”  that  is  so  fatal  to  all  im- 
provement in  planting,  and  so  ruinous  to  over- 
seers. What  does  it  avail  a planter  to  make 
ten  bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  if  he  has  to  buy 
corn  and  meat — it  his  mutes  break  down  —his 
negroes  decrease,  and  his  lands  go  to  nothing? 

My  idea  of  a “ fine  crop”  is,  first,  an  increase 
of  negroes;  second,  enough  made  on  the  planta- 
tion, of  meat,  corn,  &c.,  to  feed  every  thing 
abundantly ; third,  an  improvement,  rather  than 
a deterioration,  in  the  productive  quality  of  the 
lands;  fourth,  the  mules,  horses,  farming  uten- 
sils and  fences  all  in  first  rate  order  by  Christ- 
mas ; and  then,  as  much  cotton  as  can  be  made 
and  gathered,  under  these  circumstances.  And 
I will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  planter  will 
thrive,  in  the  long  run,  who  does  not  make  fine 
crops  of  this  sort.  Nor  will  agriculture  steadi- 
ly improve,  until  all  planters  are  of  this  opinion, 
and  act  upon  it ; and  not  only  planters,  but  over- 
seers. In  the  vocabulary  of  overseers,  “ a fine 
crop”  refers  wholly  to  a fine  co'ton  crop.  They 
boast  of  nothing  else  at  the  muster-ground,  and 
road- working,  wheie  they  carry,  with  perhaps  a 
commendable  vanity,  the  first  form,  first  bloom, 
and  first  grown  boll.  When  they  seek  a place, 
they  rest  their  claims  entirely  on  the  number  of 
bags  they  have  heretofore  made  to  the  hand,  and 
generally  the  employer  unfortunately  recognizes 
the  justice  of  such  claims. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  overseer  desires  to 
have  entire  control  of  the  plantation.  No  won- 
der he  opposes  all  experiments,  or,  if  they  are 
persisted  in,  neglects  them  ; presses  everything 
at  the  end  of  the  lash;  pays  no  attention  to  the 
sick,  excepi  to  keep  them  in  the  field  as  long  as 
possible,  and  drives  them  out  again  at  the  first 
moment,  and  forces  sucklers  and  breeders  to  the 
utmost.  He  has  no  other  interest  than  to  make 
a big  cotton  crop.  And  if  this  dues  not  please 
you  and  induce  you  to  increase  his  wages,  he 
knows  men  it  will  please,  and  secure  him  a 
situation  with. 

Until  planters,  therefore,  generally  come  to 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  tooth- 
er things  besides  making  cotton,  to  get  rich  by 
agriculture,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reform  over- 
seers, or  increase  either  the  individual  or  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  the  country.  And  that  this 
conclusion  is  a just  one,  I appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  planters.  During  the  I'ecent  hard 
times,  has  any  single  planter  been  brought  to 
the  block,  unless  for  security  debis,  who  made 
all,  or  nearly  all  his  articles  of  consumption 
within  himself,  though  he  made  ever  so  small 
crops  of  cotton?  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
of  the  ten-bag  planters  have  been  swept  away  ? 
In  fact,  does  it  not  somehow  happen,  that  al- 
most all  such  planters  are,  sooner  or  later,  in  a 
very  ticklish  condition  ? And  generally,  they 
leave  to  children  reared  on  the  ten-bag  scale, 
wornoul  lands,  and  broken  down  negroes.  Cot- 
ton is  the  great  crop,  but  not  the  only  crop.  En- 
ergy is  a great  thing  in  planting,  and  doubtless 


the  fundamental  principle  ol  success,  but  some" 
thing  else  is  also  requisite — juc:gment,  care  and 
foresight. 

But  I am  writing  about  overseers.  I wish  to 
see  them  reformed.  Planters  must,  I fear,  first 
reform  themselves.  But  if  they  could  only  be 
induced,  when  overseers  apply  to  them  for  pla- 
ces, to  ask  the  following  questions,  in  the  lol- 
lowing  order,  and  engage  or  not  engage  accord- 
ing to  their  answers,  I believe  it  would,  if  the 
plan  was  universally  adopted  and  kept  up  lor 
five  years,  do  more  to  improve  our  agriculture 
than  five  hundred  cattle  shows,  as  serviceable  as 
I think  them  to  be. 

1.  Will  you  obey  orders,  implicitly,  prompt- 
ly, and  fully  ? 

2.  How  many  negroes  were  under  your 
charge  last  year  ? 

3.  How  many  births  had  you  ? 

4.  How  many  deaths  ? 

5.  How  many  hogs  did  you  raise  ? 

6.  How  much  corn  did  you  make  ? 

7.  How  much  manure  ? 

8.  W hat  experiments  did  you  try  ? 

9.  How  many  of  your  mules  died? 

10.  Did  you  leave  every  thing  in  good  repair? 

11.  What  was  your  crop  of  cotton  ? 

12.  Vfhat  is  your  price? 

Prankuin. 


Prom  the  Amen'can  Agriculturist. 

AGRICULTURAL  ERRORS. 

So  many  glaring  scientific  ei  rors  find  their 
way  into  our  agricultural  works,  that  1 am 
afraid,  unless  rectified  at  home,  they  will  make 
us  the  laughing-stock  of  Europeans.  II  these 
works  had  only  a limited  local  circulation,  such 
errors  might  be  amusing,  yet  would  scarcely  be 
deserving  of  notice;  but  as  many  copies  of  our 
works  on  agriculture  find  their  way  to  other 
countries,  and  are  there  perused  by  scientific 
readers,  we  must  either  criticise  them  among 
ourselves,  or  we  shall  be  considered  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  science  w e so  glibly  write  about. 
I am  sorry  to  undertake  so  disagreeable  a task, 
and  can  assure  the  writers  of  the  articles  lam 
about  to  review,  that  I am  totally  unacquainted 
with  either  of  them,  and  that  my  only  object  is 
to  save  the  credit  of  our  common  country. 

The  first  article  1 shall  notice,  is  one  written 
by  Mr.  Noyes  Darling,  of  four  columns,  insert- 
ed in  the  Albany  Cultivator  lor  March,  on  lime 
as  a destroyer  ol  sorrel.  Mr.  Dai  ling  is  correct 
in  supposing  that  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  the 
elements  of  the  plants  in  which  it  is  found ; but 
in  error  when  he  gives  hydrogen  as  one  ol  the 
elements  of  oxalic  acid,  this  acid  being  compos- 
ed ct  only  two  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen.  It 
is  still  more  strange  that  Mr.  Dana  shoald  pre- 
scribe lime  as  a cure  for  the  growth  ol  sorrel, 
when  it  exists  in  this  place  as  an  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  could  not  grow  in  any  soil  unless  lime  was 
present. 

The  juice  of  sorrel  changed,  by  a process  well 
known  by  the  operative  chemist,  to  oxalate  ol 
potash,  has  been  much  used  in  the  arts,  and  sells 
at  a high  price.  I have  sold  it  at^S  per  pound, 
and  it  is  now  selling  at  $1.  There  are  about 
four  species  of  plants  which  contain  oxalate  of 
lime;  four  species  that  contain  binoxalate  of 
potash,  and  only  one  known  species  (the  cicer 
faiietium^  that  contains  uncombined  oxalic 
acid.  If  this  cicer  could  be  cultivated  in  any 
part  of  our  country,  it  would  afford  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  useful  arts,  in  supplyi'  g us 
with  oxalic  acid,  which  is  now  imported  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  56  cents  per  pound. 

A few  drachms  of  oxalic  acid  will  operate  as 
a violent  poison  ; but  a small  quantity  with  su- 
gar and  water  forms  a pleasant  cooling  beve- 
rage, and  is  considered  a line  antiseptic.  I have 
drank  many  gallons  of  oialade,  and  punch 
made  sour  with  oxalic  acid, 

I had  written  thus  far,  when  a friend  handed 
me  a work  called  the  Muck  Manual,  by  Mr. 
Dana,  requesting  me  to  review  it.  I had  not 
read  many  pages  before  a suspicion  flashed  on 
my  mind,  that  this  work  had  been  perused  and 
taken  for  authority  by  Mr.  Pell,  and  hence  seve- 
ral errors  in  his  article  on  “Charcoal  and  its 
Uses,”  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist. 


This  shows  the  importance  of  prolessiunal  wri- 
ters being  correct,  and  no  excuse  can  be  made 
for  Messrs.  Dana  and  Darling.  They  are  my 
superiors  in  literature,  and  the  scientific  errors 
they  have  fallen  into,  particularly  Mr.  Dana, 
who  I am  inlormed  is  an  analytical  chemist, 
must  arise  from  a want  of  due  investigation. 

I believe  Mr.  Dana  is  considered  a good  ana- 
lyser of  mordants  and  coloring-matter,  and  is  of 
course  a valuable  citizen  in  such  pursuits;  yet 
it  struck  me  with  no  little  surprise,  that  a prac- 
tical chemist  should  have  adopted  so  wild  and 
unsupported  a theory.  Chemistry  is  altogether 
a practical  science,  and  the  first  lesson  I learned, 
forty  years  ago,  was  never  to  give  credence  to 
any  theory  that  was  not  supported  by  direct  and 
well-ascertained  experiments.  This  axiom  was 
established  by  the  chemical  savants  of  France 
in  the  early  period  of  the  science,  and  when  de- 
parted from,  the  chemical  world  will  produce 
theories  as  wild  and  unstable  as  were  those  of 
the  old  alchemists. 

There  appears  to  be  a natural  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  to  sketch  imaginary  pictures,  in- 
stead of  troubling  itself  in  tracing  realities.  If 
we  enter  a steamboat  or  hotel,  it  is  murh  if  we 
dcf  not  see  some  head  hung  up,  phrenologically 
mapped;  we  cannot  look  at  a paper,  but  we  ob- 
serve advertisements  of  a lecturer  who  talks 
about  some  epileptic,  or  cat-aleptic  ladies,  to 
prove  mesmeric  phenomena  ; and  what  is  worse, 
a large  audience  looks  on  and  sucks  in  all  as 
established  truths.  Several  attempts  have  lately 
been  made  by  chemists,  ol  more  or  less  celebri- 
ty, to  run  into  unsupported  theories,  which  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  more  sober 
portion  of  its  followers. 

Boullay,  un  European  chemist,  observed  some 
few  years  since,  a black  or  dark-brown  sub- 
stance which  exuded  from  the  bark  of  the  elm, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ulmln.  It  is  ve- 
ry sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  solu- 
ble in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  He 
found  its  constituents  to  be  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  termed  it  ulmic  acid.  He  con- 
sidered it  identical  with  the  brown  matter  of  ve- 
getable mould,  and  as  contributing  materially 
to  the  nutriment  of  growing  plants.  Sev^eral 
chemists  of  the  day  pursued  the  subject,  and 
made  rather  a plausible  theory  from  Boullay’s 
discovery.  It  will  surprise  no  one  that  Liebig 
should  take  it  up,  and  pursue  it  with  his  usual 
transcendental  energy;  for  even  the  acute  and 
accurate  Berzelius  gave  it  credence  for  a tiinej 
but  soon  acknowledged  his  error. 

There  is  no  mi-take  in  supposing  that  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  contribute  very  material- 
ly to  the  nutriment  of  growing  plants,  lor  we 
know  that  the  greater  portion  of  all  plants  are 
composed  ol  said  elements.  Nor  is  th®re  any 
difficulty  in  supposing  theexuded  substance  con- 
tained an  acid,  as  almost  all  the  known  acids 
found  in  the  vegetable  world  are  binary,  or  ter- 
tiary compounds  of  those  three  elements. 

Solar  as  I have  read  Mr,  Dana’s  Muck  Ma- 
nual, he  has  founded  the  chemical  portion  of 
his  work  entirely  on  the  now  exploded  theory 
growing  out  of  Boullay’s  discovery. 

I shall  renew  this  subject  in  a future  essay, 
and  review  Mr.  Dana’s  work  more  in  detail. 

Wj4,  Partridge. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

“KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.” 

Never  was  this  motto  more  signally  illustrat- 
ed than  in  the  advantages  derived  by  intelligent 
farmers  ironi  the  aid  of  science.  Even  a slight 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  geology,  is 
p oductive  of  profit  to  the  pocket,  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  the  mind. 

“ You  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  me 
farming  on  the  hard  soil  of  Connecticut,  instead 
of  teaching  mathematics  in  a ship  of  war/’ said 
a worthy  friend  to  me  lately;  “I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  transition  myself/’  he  conti- 
nued; “but  the  truth  is,  that  upon  leaving  the 
ship  on  a visit  homeward,  I bought  a copy  of 
Liebig’s  newly  published  book  about  Agricultu- 
ral Cheruislry,  for  the  purpose  ol  reading  on  nay 
journey ; and  s«  mfich  wgs  I instructed  and  en- 
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terlained.  that  1 delennined  to  take  Hold  of  the 
old  iariii  once  more,  and  endeavor  to  practice 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  that  scientific  Ger- 
man. I have  done  so  toracoaple  ol' years,  and 
the  result  more  than  realizes  my  expectations. 
By  economy  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  ofmanuies,  and  by  apply- 
ing more  manure  and  better  '-ultivation,  our 
corn  crop  is  more  than  doubled — aye,  trebled; 
our  potato  crop  is  much  improved  in  quality, 
and  greatly  in  quantity;  and  our  meadocvs  pro- 
duce hay  enough  to  leave  a handsome  surplus, 
wheie  formerly  the  cattle  we  now  keep  would 
have  found  rather  ‘ short  commons.'  But  the 
greatest  improvement  in  refe  ence  to  the  cattle 
and  meadows,  results  from  adopting  the  plan 
which  I saw  mentioned  in  the  Cuiti'-ato'’,  as 
pursued  by  Hon.  Josiah  Guincy,  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  The  old  stone  fences  running  through 
our  farm,  were  a nuisance  in  my  sight,  forming 
ready  harbors  for  noxious  vermin  and  v/eeds, 
besides  occupying  considerable  ground.  I de- 
termined to  follow  the  Guincy  fashion,  '(and 
those  Guincies  have  many  good  traits  about 
them,)  by  soiling  our  cattle,  and  thus  rendering 
division  fences  needle.ss.  1 thus  keep  the  cattle 
in  belter  order  on  the  products  of  much  Iq^s 
land,  and  save  additional  quantities  of  manure 
that  would  alone  pay  me  for  all  ihejrouble  1 
have  in  housing  the  animals.  By  under-drain- 
ing, 1 have  reclaimed  considerable  marshy 
land,  making  it  now  productive;  and  the  peat- 
bog of  twelve  acres,  formerly  a mere  nuisance, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  our 
farm — furnishing  us  with  abundant  material  to 
throw  into  our  hog-pen  and  cow-yard,  tor  foim- 
ing  compost,  in  connection  with  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  lime  to  promote  decomposition.  I 
should  not  forget  that  even  the  weeds  with 
which  the  old  farm  was  infested,  are  now  made 
tributary  to  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation  ; 
for,  cut  frequently,  (as  all  weeds  should  be,. till 
they  are  exterminated,)  they  form  material  for 
additional  manure,  w’hen  drawn  into  the  hog-pen 
©r cow-house  for  litter.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  many  in  our  neighborhood,  who  at  first 
smiled  incredulously  at  my  notions  ol  book-farm- 
ing, (and  also  some  well-meaningdoubters,  who 
are  always  slow  of  faith,)  arenow  satisfied  there 
is  something  in  it  less  ridiculous  than  they  for- 
merly supposed.  So,  with  this  brief  account  of 
myself,  since  you  last  met  me  on  board  theline- 
of-batfle  ship,  do  you  wonder  that  I have  now 
returned  with  increased  interest  to  the  old  farm, 
where  1 leai  nt  to  plow  in  the  same  fields  that 
were  cultivated  by  my  ancestors,  from  the  ear- 
ly settlement  of  Connecticut  I” 

As  one  of  the  mulliplyins  evidences  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  agricultural  publications — 
as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  of 
our  farmers,  young  and  old — the  foregoing 
sketch  is  at  your  .service — in  the  hope  that  young 
men  who  are  inclined  to  abandon  farming  in 
the  hope  of  better  fortune  otherwise,  will  at 
least  ^^read,  rejizcl  and  judge f before  they, 
abandon  their  farms,  however  “ worn  out”  or 
unprofitable  those  farms  may  have  been.  Far- 
mers who  practice  on  such  doctrines,  have  little 
need  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  search 
of  lands  in  Oregon.  Riio. 


From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

FATTENING  TURKEYS. 

On  looking  over  .■-ome  old  papers  a few  days 
ago,  we  came  across  the  following  curious 
mode  of  fattening  turkeys  : 

“In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  a gentleman  in 
this  city  made  the  following  experiment: — He 
placed  a turkey  in  an  enclosure  about  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
He  excluded  as  much  light  as  he  could  without 
preventing  a circulation  of  air,  and  led  the  tur- 
key with  soft  bricks  broken  into  pieces,  with 
charcoal  also  broken,  and  with  six  grains  of 
corn  per  day.  Fresh  water  was  daily  supplied. 
The  box  or  .coop  in  which  the  turkey  was  pla- 
ced he  always  locked  up  with  his  own  hands, 
and  is  perfectly  confident  tljat  nobody  interfered 
with  the  experiment. 

“ At  the  end  of  one  months  he  ipyited  a num- 


ber uf  his  neighbi.rs,  among  others,  two  physi- 
cians. The  turkey,  nov?  very  large  and  heavy, 
w'as  killed  and  opened  by  tire  physicians,  and 
was  found  to  be  filled  up  with  fat.  The  gizzard 
and  entrails  were  dissected,  and  nothing  was 
found  but  a residuum  of  charcoal  and  biicks. 
To  conclude  the  examination  satisfactorily,  the 
turkey  was  eaten,  and  found  to  be  very  good. 
Last  winter  he  again  repeated  the  expeiiment 
with  the  same  success. 

“The  circumstance  which  induced  him  to 
make  the  experiment  is  a very  curious  one. 
One  of  his  neighbors  informed  him,  that  being 
d’'iven  from  the  city  by  the  lever  of  1793,  his 
family  recollected  that  some  fowls  that  had  lived 
in  a kind  of  loft  over  his  workshop,  had  been 
forgotten  in thehurryoftheir removal, and  would 
cerlainly  be  starved.  They  were  absent  six  or 
eight  weeks,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  pestilence 
returned.  To  their  great  astonishment,  the 
lowds  were  not  only  alive,  but  very  fat,  although 
there  was  nothing  but  charcoal  and  shavings  that 
they  could  have  eaten,  and  some  water  that  had 
been  left  in  the  trough  of  a grindstone  had  sup- 
plied them  with  drink.” 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  turketm  are  a 
species  of  biped  that  thrive  best  on  a Graham 
diet. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Agriculture,  as  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
j New  York  State  Convention  ol  school  suj'erin- 
tendents  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Report  on  Agriculture. — The  committee,  to 
w’hom  W'as  referred  the  con.sideraiion  of  the  sub- 
ject ot  introducing  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a 
branch  of  education  in  our  schools,  respectfully 
report — 

That,  as  agriculture  is  the  art  on  which  all 
other  arts  depend,  and  the  profession  in  w'hich 
the  greater  part  of  our  population  are  engaged, 
its  improvement  and  prosperity  is  a subject  of 
the  highest  importance;  and  the  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrive!  when 
the  elements  and  scientific  principles  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  espe- 
cially to  the  older  class  of  pupils. 

The  rapid  progress  which  has  of  late  years 
been  made  in  those  parts  where  the  di.scoveries 
of  science  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  im- 
pioveinent  ol  agriculture,  affords  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  diffusing  a know- 
ledge of  the  principles  upon  wdiich  these  im- 
provements are  based,  among  those  w'ho  are 
soon  to  become  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
our  naturally  fertile,  though  much  abused  soil. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  knowledge, 
if  properly  imparted,  would  have  a direct  ten- 
denc}'  to  improve  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  elevate  the  profession  to  that  high  rank  in 
public  estimation  which  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Your  committee  have  perceived,  however, 
that  there  are  numerous  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  that  it  requires  more  de- 
liberate consideration  than  they  have  bestow'ed 
upon  it,  to  devise  the  best  means  for  accomplish- 
ing the  object.  Much  can  be  dore  by  the  intro- 
duction of  books  on  agriculture  into  the  district 
school  libraries.  This  object  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  premiums  are  now  of- 
fered for  the  best  essays  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  still  w'anting  a suitable  text  book  on  agricul- 
ture, for  the  use  ot  schools.  , 

In  view  of  this  w'hole  subject,  therefore,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  subject 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  this  convention, 
and  to  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to 
teachers,  as  far  as  is  in  their  pow'er,  to  impart 
instruction  on  agriculture,  by  occasional  dia- 
losrues  or  conversations,  and  the  reading  of  agri- 
cultural books  and  periodicals,  so  as  to  explain 
the  principles  of  this  art,  and  show'  its  respecta- 
bility and  importance  to  themselves  and  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance  that  our  school  libraries 
contain  more  works  on  the  principles  and  prac- 


tice of  agriculture,  suitable  tor  the  perusal  of 
the  young;  and  therefore  we  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  trustees  of  school  districts 
under  our  charge  to  purchase  w'orks  of  il  . : cha- 
racter. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  as  county  su,  • rir- 
tendenis,  take  the  subject  intoconsideraticn,  and 
be  prepared,  at  our  next  annual  convention,  to 
express  our  opinions  respecting  it,  and  to  act  de- 
cisively upon  it,  if  deemed  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  I 'ow 
appointed  to  take  this  matter  under  their  special 
consideration,  and  report  thereon  at  our  next 
annual  convention  ; and  that  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  be  requested  also  to  ap j oini  a 
committee  to  confer  with  them. 

A committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Schenectada,  Ira  Patch- 
en,  ofLi/onia,  Liv.  co.,  and  M.  B.  Baieham, 
Rochester. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

CHANGE  OF  CROPS. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  Ruffin’s  Survey  of  S. 
Carolina  it  is  said,  while  advocating  a change 
of  crops,  “Corn  seems  to  need  change  of  soil 
less  than  any  of  the  great  crops,  and  the  many 
cases  of  success  with  whicn  it  has  been  raised 
lor  many  years  in  succe.ssion  on  the  same  fertile 
field,  have  been  triumphantly  advocated  by  the 
opposers  of  rotation,  as  a certain  and  manifest 
proof,  that  a change  of  crop  is  not  necessary  ; 
but  even  if  this  w'ere  true,  as  to  this  particular 
plant,  it  w'ould  not  affect  the  general  question. 
The  hardiness  and  vigor  of  the  corn  plant  on 
line  soil,  may  enable  it  to  withstand  the  depreda- 
tions of  some  of  the  several  tribes  of  insects 
which  it  breeds  and  nourishes,  and  others,  as  the 
cut-worm,  so  fatal  in  other  circumstances,  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  continued  tillage,  and  naked 
and  open  state  of  the  soil.” 

Now',  w'here  the  soil  is  fine,  and  ever)'  way 
suitable  to  the  grow'th  of  the  plant,  other  crops 
beside  corn,  are  sown  several  years  in  succes- 
sion with  impunity.  At  Mr.  Mark  Cooper's 
farm,  near  the  village  of  Enterprise,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  a second  crop  of  wheat  in  succession 
is  at  present  the  finest  in  that  wheat-growing 
countr}';  and  I was  informed  by  the  owner,  it 
was  his  intention  to  follow  it  with  another  crop 
of  the  same  ! and  on  my  remarking,  I never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  liberties  taken  w'ith  the  soil, 
he  informed  me  of  a crop  of  rye  then  growing  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  27lh  in  succession,  not 
having  received  a spade-full  of  dung  for  27 
years!  On  visiting  this  field,  I found  a good 
crop,  clear  from  rust  and  heavy  in  grain,  and 
not  a weed  in  ten  acres ! and  when  asked  by 
the  owner  why  he  might  not  continue  his  rota- 
tion, as  he  jeeringly  termed  it,  I confess  I felt 
somew’hat  dum-lounded,  and  could  only  an- 
swer, I considered  the  present  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I plucked  a sample  of  the 
crop,  and  present  it  to  you  as  a specimen  of  the 
27th  crop  of  rye  in  succession,  without  any  ma- 
nure. 

To  the  remark,  that  “cut-worms  in  corn 
may  be  destroyed  by  continued  tillage  and  a 
naked  and  open  soil,”  I beg  to  say,  the  cut- worm 
would  not  be  found  in  corn,  were  it  not  planted 
in  sward  or  sod  land:  they  are  the  progeny  of  a 
species  of  beetle  or  other  insects,  which  could 
never  propagate  its  kind  without  the  aid  of 
dung,  which  is  found  in  grass  fields  that  have 
been  fed  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  in  this  they  en- 
close their  egg  or  eggs,  and  sink  them  a given 
distance  below  the  surface  ; hence,  an  autumnal 
or  winter  plowing  of  such  land  destroys  them, 
by  exposure  to  the  rains  and  frosts  of  that  in- 
clement season ; a doctrine  w'hich  has  at  last 
met  with  the  concurrence  ot  every  practical 
man  amongst  us.  And  a change  in  the  com- 
mon rotation,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  for 
w'heat,  corn,  oats,  clover,  will  be  quite  effectual 
in  putting  a stop  to  its  ra  vages.  The  observa- 
tion, that  corn  or  any  other  grain  “breeds  and 
nourishes  insects,”  I must  say  is  quite  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  views  on  the  subject.  I believe 
that  insects  are  destined  to  prey  on  the  vitiated 
juices  ol  the  plant,  which,  instead  of  circulat- 
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ing,  become  stagnant  and  ooze  tlirough  their 
pores;  and  it  is  on  these  putrid  and  extravasat- 
ed  juices,  that  the  animals  feed.  Nowueal- 
v/ays  see,  even  in  the  most  blighting  seasons, 
that  some  plants— those  lor  instance  that  i.tighi 
be  she:tered  Irom  a cold  and  blighting  atrnos- 
pljere— will  he  found  to  have  escaped  the  gene- 
ral evil,  while  others  are  doubly  afllicled  by  the 
malady;  but  if  asked  how  these  things  can  be 
accounted  for,  or  by  what  peculiar  means  they 
were  brought  about?  I can  only  answer,  reve- 
rently, God  knows ! 

Your  subscriber,  James  Corwin. 

June  30,  1844. 

Fcocn  the  Bojloii  Cullivator. 

NEW  MODE  OF  FAU.MING. 

I pray  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  permit  me  to  de- 
tail, whai  appears  to  me,  a new  mode  of  larm- 
ing.  It  was  communicated  in  the  way  ol  con- 
versation with  an  honest  old  German,  who  in- 
lormed  me  he  had  purchased  a small  farm  of  70 
acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lehigh  coal  re- 
gion, where  also  he  had  charge  of  a lock  on  the 
canal;  that  the  next  year  he  should  have  a taller 
(largei)  farm,  and  devote  himself  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. 1 inquired  if  he  would  grow  corn  ? ‘Yes.’ 
And  wheat?  ‘Yes.’  Oats?  ‘Yes,  tor  the 
lodder,  and  cut  it  all  up  together,  grain  and 
straw.’  Would  he  keep  a dairy  ? ‘ No,  only 

one  cow  for  my  wile,  as  I do  not  care  tor  milk 
and  butter.’  Hogs?  ‘No,  only  one  or  two  to 
eat  up  the  waste  about  the  house,’  Then  what 
stock  would  you  keep?  ‘ None  in  summer,  but 
plenty  in  winter.’  I then  desired  him  to  detail 
his  plan,  which  he  did  in  his  quaint  manner,  as 
follows: 

“ I keeps  no  cow,  no  ox,  no  sheep,  no  hog  all 
summer,  nor  plow  much.  All  my  land,  so 
much  as  I can,  I give  to  grass.  Then,  when 
my  neighbors  say,  oh,  my  cows  and  my  hogs 
get  in  my  corn,  and  eat  all  up;  1 say  I keeps  no 
cow  and  no  hog — I very  comfortable  about  my 
lences;  they  cost  me  nothing,  lor  1 have  no  cat- 
tle to  break  them.  But  I makes  the  hay  so 
much  as  1 can,  and  my  cornstalks  so  big  as  I 
can,  and  my  oatsso  much  as  I can,  and  save  all 
up  for  winter;  a great  barn  and  stable  quite  full, 
ana  the  ricks  in  the  yard.  Then  I watch  my 
neighbors;  for  when  I hear  John  J?tone  say,  in 
the  spnns,  oh,  I got  much  grass,  1 must  buy  tw'o 
cows,  wlien  he  hant  ’nough  lor  one  cowq  I say  to 
myselt,  oh,  I buy  your  cows  in  winter,  when  you 
got  no  hay  lor  them.  So  w'hen  he  come  and 
say,  you  buy  my  two  cows  ’cause  you  got  plen- 
ty hay;  I say  yes,  1 give  you  five  dollar  a piece 
for  them  ; and  so  I gets  them,  ’cause  he  got  no 
hay  nor  nothing  to  give  them.  So  I do  w'iih  t.ie 
rest  ol  my  neighbors,  only  1 do  not  buy  the  bad 
cows,  only  the  good  cows  what  will  have  calfs  ; 
and  they  keep  the  bad  cows  ’cause  nobody  will 
buy  them.  So  I keeps  them  well,  and  cleans 
them  very  nice,  and  makes  them  very  lat  and 
big;  and  when  the  little  calfs  comes,  I gives 
them  all  the  milk,  and  they  grow  fat  and  big; 
and  then  my  neighbors  comes  in  the  spring, 
and  wants  to  buy  their  cow's  again,  for  they  got 
the  grass  and  no  cows  to  eat  it;  and  so  1 sells 
them  their  own  cows  for  20  dollars  apiece,  and 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty  ; but  I keeps  the  calls, 
’cause  I wants  them  for  the  butcher.  And  so  I 
sells  my  neighbors  their  owm  cows  again,  bul  I 
gets  all  the  dung;  and  as  they  gets  no  dung,  they 
get  no  crops  ; while  I gets  all  the  dung,  and  the 
crops,  and  the  profit  tool” 

Messrs.  Editors,  when  I hear  my  neighbors 
inquire  what  course  they  shall  adopt,  so  as  not 
to  follow  exactly  in  the' path  which  others  are 
pursuing,  I think  of  my  old  German  friend  who 
“gets  the  dung,  the  crops,  and  the  profits  too,” 
and  am  led  to  ask,  if  there  be  any  objection  to 
the  plan  here  pointed  out. 


RECIPES. 

An  excellent  plan  for  preventing  young  fruit 
trees  from  becoming  hide-bound  and  mossy,  and 
for  promoting  their  health  and  growth,  is  to  take 
a bucket  of  soft  soap,  and  apply  it  with  a brush 
to  the  stem  or  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom  ; this 
cleanses  the  bark  and  destroys  the  worms  or  the 


eggs  of  insects;  and  the  soap  becoming  dissolv- 
ed by  rains,  descends  to  the  roots,  and  causes 
the  tree  to  grow  vigorously. 

It  is  said  that  a mixture  of  one  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, and  seven  ounces  of  salt,  applied  on  the 
suiface  of  the  ground,  in  contact  and  around  the 
trunk  of  a peach  tree  seven  years  old  and  up- 
wards, will  de.stroy  the  worm,  prevent  the  yel- 
lows, and  add  much  to  the  product  and  quality 
ofihelruit.  Also,  dress  the  orchard  with  the 
same  mixture,  at  the  rate  ol  two  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

To  have  green  peas  in  winter,  take  them 
w'hen  they  are  plent}^  shell  them,  wmsh  and 
Scald  in  hot  water,  then  drain,  pul  them  into 
bottles,  and  pour  strong  brine  on  them  until  they 
are  perfectly  covered;  overthis  pour  a thin  lay- 
er of  good  salad  oil,  and  cork  tight,  then  dip  the 
corks  into  melted  pitch.  The  bottles  should  be 
quite  full-  and  kept  upright. — U.  S.  Practical 
Receipt  Bonk. 

rom  the  Hostoti  Cullivator. 

COLL.\RS  vs.  YOKES. 

Messrs.  Editors — How'  much  has  been  said, 
bul  how  little  has  been  done  on  the  subject  ol 
substituting  the  collar  for  the  yoke  in  working 
oxen.  That  the  collar  can  be  made  to  supercede 
ihe  yoke  for  all  purposes,  there  is  no  question, 
»nd  that  it  has  been  done  to  manifest  advantage, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  is  just  one  thing 
more  needed:  it  is  for  some  one  to  fit  up  a hand- 
some pair  of  Devons  with  a set  of  elegant  har- 
ness; their  collars  fitting  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  motion  ot  the 
leg;  their  blind  bridles  like  those  lor  the  horse, 
except  not  being  furnished  with  bits  for  the 
mouth ; with  eye-flaps  decorated  with  brass 
plates,  bearing  the  name  of  the  philanthropic 
owner,  by  which  he  would  cl  im  and  retain  the 
honor  ol  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  humane 
custom  into  the  country — a distinction  enviable 
from  the  fact  of  being  the  first  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  our  domestic 
animals. 

But  he  who  would  do  this,  must  have  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  experiment ; humane, 
with  the  determination  to  withstand  opposition 
and  prejudice;  desirous  to  relieve  the  woes  of  a 
race  of  animals  that  have  been  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  and  oppressed  with  the  cruel  yoke  of 
bondage  all  their  lives  long;  and  then,  if  en- 
dowed with  patience  in  the  good  work,  1 will 
guaranty  him  perfect  success,  and  an  inward 
satisfaction  above  all  price. 

Ard  now,  do  you  ask  where  such  a person 
can  be  lound  ? I answer,  in  Mr.  Cheever  New- 
all,  of  Dot  Chester,  whose  elegant  place  and 
fine  animals  designate  him  as  he  to  whom  w’e 
might  look  lor  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  innovations  of  the 
age.  Oxen,  w’hen  harnessed  in  this  wayq  are 
w'orked  like  horses;  if  single  in  a cart,  the  pad 
of  the  shall  harness  rests  on  the  back;  il  double 
in  a wagon,  two  pairs  of  light  shafts  are  used; 
while  in  plowing  with  the  collar,  they  are  equal 
in  speed  to  the  horse,  and  will  be  found  to  go 
through  their  labor  with  as  little  latigue  ; their 
heads  being  free  and  more  erect,  they  will  not 
be  liable  to  drop  and  die  in  hot  weather. 

In  Mr.  Col  man’s  forthcoming  notes  of  his  ag- 
ricultural tour  in  England,  w'e  shall  no  doubt 
find  ample  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humane 
substitution  here  advocated  , for  he  will  daily 
witness  many  teams  of  oxen — no  longer  yokes — 
in  the  streets  of  London,  taking  over  the  pave- 
ments the  heaviest  loads,  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  facility;  their  feel  shod,  and  theircon- 
venient  harness  enabling  them  to  pass  along  the 
crowded  streets  without  the  least  difficulty,  or 
danger  to  the  passengers,  sure-footed  and  staunch 
in  their  draught,  to  a proverb.  He  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  this  mode  ot 
gearing  with  that  now  in  use  on  some  parts  of 
tho  continent,  where  the  wretched  animals  are 
made  to  draw  by  means  of  chains  hung  to  a 
broad  board  affixed  to  their  foreheads  by  straps 
passing  around  their  horns ! 

Your  subscriber,  J.  D, 

Salem,  Mass. 


PROPER  DEPTH  OF  SEED. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  depth  at  which  seed  should  be 
put.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment with  maize  or  Indian  corn  : 

'i'hat  which  was  planted  at  the  depth  of — 

No.  1.  1 inch,  came  UD  in  8^  days. 
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The  Nos.  8.  9 and  11,  wmre  dug  up  after  22 
days,  and  it  was  found  that  No.  8 had  an  inch 
more  to  grow  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nos.  9 and  11  had  just  sprouted,  and  were  short, 
and  three  inches  below  the  sunace.  No.  10 
came  up  in  17|  days,  but  the  tender  leaf  re- 
mained only  six  days  green,  and  then  withered. 
There  is  noexperimeirt  which  shows  more  clear- 
ly the  adt  antage  of  a shallow  planting  in  a soil 
not  too  loose  and  trodden  down  than  this.  The 
more  shallow  the  seed  was  covered  with  the 
earth,  the  more  I’apidly  the  sprout  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  stronger  afterwards  the  stalk. 
The  deeper  the  seed  lay,  the  longer  it  remained 
before  it  came  to  the  surface.  Four  inches  was 
too  deep  for  the  maize,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
for  yet  smaller  grrin  kernels. 

Petri  gives  an  experiment  made  on  rye,  with 
the  following  results.  The  first  column  shows 
the  depth  at  which  the  seed  was  put ; the  second, 
the  number  of  days  that  elapsed  before  it  ap- 
peared above  ground;  the  third,  the  number  of 
plants  that  came  up: 


inches 


Depth. 

1 inch 
1 “ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Appeared. 

11  days 

12 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Number  of  plants. 

7 

all 


The  root  stock  forms  itself  next  below'  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  we  place  the  grain 
deep,  it  must  first  put  its  sprouts  to  the  surface, 
and  form  its  side  branches  in  a nearer  connec- 
tion with  theair.  We  never  find  that  the  sucker 
roots  are  ranged  from  below'  to  above,  but  the 
contrary. 

From  the  experiments  of  Ugazy,  who  tried 
76,  with  different  grains,  it  is  clear  that  shallow 
sowing,  if  the  seed  is  only  so  far  covered  as  to 
sprout,  and  the  germ  is  protected  from  immedi- 
ate contact  w'ith  the  air,  is  preferable  to  laying 
the  seed  deep,  because  it  springs  up  quicker,  and 
acquires  a stronger  growth,  and  has  hardier 
plants. — Burger's  Economy  of  Farming, 

From  the  Hamburg  indagator. 


BUCKWHEAT. 

Why  is  it  that  our  planters  do  not  cultivate 
buckwheat  morb  extensively  ? We  are  obliged 
to  send  on  to  the  North  every  year  for  a supply 
of  this  article,  when  it  is  so  easily  cultivated  at 
the  South.  Who  that  has  enjoyed  a plate  filled 
with  buckwheat  cakes  of  a cold  winter’s  day, 
but  did  not  wish  that  it  were  cultivated  more  in 
inilhiisg^  ty.  The  grain  not  only  makes  a de- 
licious nd  healthy  food  for  man,  but  it  is  use- 
ful for  stock,  poultry,  and  lor  bees. 

Agriculturists  tell  us  that  this  grain  is  culti- 
vated on  rough  and  hilly  districts,  and  on  fight 
soils,  and  yields  well  on  poor  soils.  That  it 
will  produce  a good  green  crop  to  turn  in  for 
manure  on  their  land  when  little  else  will  grow. 
It  flourishes  best  on  a dry,  mellow,  loose,  sandy 
soil.  In  the  middle  Stales,  it  is  sowed  in  July, 
and  is  generally  cut  immediately  after  the  frosts 
in  October.  One  bushel  of  the  grain  is  suffi- 
cient to  sow  an  acre  of  land,  though  if  the  ground 
be  rich,  a less  quantity  wdll  be  sufficient,  as  it 
will  branch  out.  For  a grass  crop  nearly  twice 
as  much  is  sown,  It  may  be  sown  for  a green 
crop  after  a crop  of  rye,  grass,  early  peas,  or 
oth?rcrop.s. 
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ON  FEEDING  MILK  COWS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Alnwick,  England,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  of  Durham  University,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  “ on 
the  feeding  ot  stock.” 

“ I have  spoken  of  the  various  conditions  of 
animals.  1 will  no  w direct  your  attention  to  the 
milk  ofthe  cow.  When  an  animal  comes  into 
the  world,  the  parent  gives  it  milk.  The  pa- 
rent, then,  must  nourish  its  own  body,  and  pro- 
duce the  milk  besides.  The  cow  gives  a large 
quantity  of  milk  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  born. 
<^ndcows  that  givm  a large  quantity  of  milk  are 
in  general  characterized  by  striking  peculiarities. 
Such  an  animal,  an  inex.  erienced  eye  \you!d 
say,  is  poor  and  meagre  and  worth  nothing  ; 
but  when  he  is  told  to  look  at  the  laige  udder, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  whole,  animal,  fit- 
ted for  the  copious  production  of  milk,  he  soon, 
learns  to  change  his  opinion. 

Now,  w'hat  does  milk  contain  1 Curd,  or  ca- 
sein, butter,  sugar,  and  saline  matter,  as  you 
will  see  on  referring  to  the  table.  Therefore,  if 
you  would  feed  a cow  w'ith  food  that  contains 
these  ingredients  in  a large  proportion,  you 
must  give  her  beans  and  peas,  or  you  must  give 
hersome  leguminous  crop.  Observe,  the  butler 
is  derived  Irorn  the  fatty  matter  of  tne  foody  and 
some  pastures,  as  you  know,  are  calculated  to 
fatten.  These  same  pastures  would  give  a milk 
rich  in  cream,  or  that  would  produce  much  but- 
ter, while  others  ivould  increase  the  yield  of  ca- 
sein, or  would  be  adapted  for  the  production  of 
cheese.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  constitu- 
ents ofthe  food  musr  exist  in  the  pasture.  Now, 
you  all  know  that  milk  is  extensively  used  as 
food,  and  is  raised  for  sale^  either  directly,  as  by 
the  cow-keepers  in  our  large  towns,  or  in  the 
form  of  butter  and  cheese,  as  in  our  dairy  dis- 
tricts, or  it  is  manufactured  into  veal.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  cow-feeder  of  the  town,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  true  dairy  farmer. 

His  object  is  to  produce  a large  quantity  of 
milk;  and  he  accomplishes  that  by  feeding  the 
animal  upon  succulent  substances,  and  such  as 
contain  a large  quantity  of  water.  In  some 
places,  you  know,  they  are  said  to  have  little 
scruple  in  adding  water  to  it  afterward.  But 
they  can  avoid  the  odium  of  this  by  giving  it  in 
the  food.  Milk,  of  average  quality,  contains 
about  87  per  cent,  of  wmter;  but  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  proportion  to  several  per  cent, 
more.  Then  there  are  the  cheese  districts,  such 
as  those  of  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  a differ- 
ent kind  of  food  is  made  use  of  in  these  places 
from  w'hat  is  employed  wheie  milk  only  is  re- 
quired. If  you  wish  the  product  of  cheese  to  be 
plentiful,  you  must  feed  the  cattle  on  clover, 
beans  and  peas,  and  other  plants  that  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  casein.  A rich  milk  may  be 
obtained  by  feeding  your  cows  upon  clover,  but 
you  may  obtain  a very  rich  milk  also  by  putting 
them  early  on  beans  or  pease  meal.  Bui,  if  but- 
ler be  the  principal  object  desired,  you  must  feed 
your  cows  upon  food  containing  a large  quanti- 
ty of  oil.  Indian  corn,  as  1 said  before,  contains 
a great  proportion  of  oil,  and  no  doubt  increases 
the  proportion  of  cream.  Some  kinds  of  fodder 
also  contain  more  fatty  matter  than  others. 

From  this  fatty  matter  the  butter,  as  I have 
said,  appears  to  be  derived,  and  I think  by  using 
a little  care,  a milk  rich  in  butter  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  oil-cake,  without  imparting 
any  disagreeable  taste  to  the  milk  itself,  or  to 
the  cream  obtained  from  it.  Then  in  other  pla- 
ces they  are  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  the 
milk  into  veal.  The  young  calf  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  on  such  substances  as  contribute  at  once 
to  the  growth  ofthe  bones,  and  to  the  laying  on 
of  fat.  These  substances  exist  in  milk,  and  it 
may  be  necessary,  at  certain  seasons  of  its 
growth,  to  give  the  milk  skimmed,  at  others 
unusually  rich  in  cream.  Thus,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  towns,  where  veal  is  much 
used,  it  is  usual,  when  the  animal  arrives  at  an 
age  when  it  ought  to  lap  on  fat  rapidly,  to  give 
it  the  milk  richer  in  cream,  as  well  as  a larger 


quantity  of  it.  This  is  altogether  a different 
process  from  leeding  farm  stock. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

“Who  aims  at  excellence  will  be  above  mediocrity  ; 
who  aims  at  mediocrity  will  fall  short  of  it.” — [Anon. 

Be  industrious.  We  do  not  n ean  here  the  in- 
dustry ofthe  hands  alone,  but  that  perseverance 
in  whatever  we  undertake,  that  is  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  ultimate  success.  Never  allow  the 
mind  or  the  body  to  stagnate  ; activity  is  neces- 
sary to  the  heafth  of  both.  Always  have  some 
worthy  end  in  view,  in  whatever  you  undertake; 
remembering  that  to  lail  with  good  intentions, 
is  more  honorable  than  success  in  an  evil  cause. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  It  is  ot  more  impor- 
tance to  the  young,  that  their  reading  should  be 
select,  rather  than  extensive.  One  volume  well 
understood,  on  any  important  topic,  is  better 
than  half  a dozen  merely  skimmed.  There  are 
many  subjects  of  general  utilily,  with  which 
every  man  should  have  a partial  knowledge  at 
least ; but  it  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  model  n 
education  to  spend  too  much  time  on  studies 
that  rather  burden  and  clog  the  mind,  than 
strengthen  and  inlorm  it  for  life’s  practical  du- 
ties. Reading,  or  studying  without  some  defi- 
nite aim,  is  likely  to  lead  to  few  useful  results. 
How  many  men  there  are  who  have  spent  a 
large  part  of  their  lives  over  books,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  “■they  remember  a mass  of  things, 
but  nothing  'listinctly.”  It  is  possible  to  cram 
the  mind  with  masses  of  indigestible  materials, 
destructive  alike  to  a healthy  and  a vigorous 
action  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Such  is  not 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  required  by  a young 
fanner. 

Be  economical.  No  matter  if  your  parenls  are 
worth  millions,  it  is  not  the  less  proper  that  you 
should  understand  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
honest,  honorable  means  of  acquiring  it.  What 
multitudes  of  young  men,  particularly  in  our 
cities,  make  fatal  shipwreck  of  reputation, 
health,  and  eventually  of  property,  by  a neglect 
of  this  simple  maxim.  They  are  aware  that 
their  fathers  obtained  iheir  wealth  by  habits  of 
industry,  but  they  are  ashamed  of  the  very 
name.  They  forget  that  wealth  in  this  country 
passes  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  and  that  he 
who  is  rich  to-day  may'^  be  pooi  to-morrow;  or 
that  he  who  relies  on  wealth  amassed  by  his 
father,  may  end  his  days  in  a poor-house.  It  is 
lor  tne  young  here  to  say,  whether  by  industry 
and  economy  he  will  secure  competence  and  re- 
spectability, or  by  extravagance  and  idleness  be- 
come a worthless  beggar  and  sponging  outcast. 

Be  just.  In  the  courseof  life  a man  frequent- 
ly finds  his  interests  or  his  opinions  crossed  and 
thwarted  by  those  from  whom  he  had  a right  to 
expect  better  things,  and  the  young  are  apt  to 
feel  such  matters  very  sensibly.  But  be  not 
rash  in  yourc  ndemnation.  Look  at  their  con- 
duct carefully,  and  be  just  to  the  motives  that 
prompt  it.  You  may  find,  that  were  you  pla- 
ced in  their  position,  the  course  you  now  con- 
demn, would  be  the  one  proper  for  you,  and  itie 
one  you  would  be  under  obligation  to  pursue. 
A little  cool  consideration  would  avoid  much 
censoriousness. 

Shun  avarice.  One  of  the  most  disagreeable 
characters  on  earth,  is  that  of  the  grasping,  ava- 
ricious, penurious  man.  Generosity  is  perfect- 
ly compatible  with  economy;  and  the  means 
which  enable  some  of  our  most  noble-hearted, 
generous  men,  to  do  much  to  ben'  fit  and  bless 
mankind,  are  obtained,  not  by  cla^e-fisted  penii- 
riousness,  bUL  bv  economy.  The  distance  is 
net  greater  between  the  zenith  and  the  nadii, 
than  between  the  covetous  and  the  economi.  al 
man  : the  first  banishes  ecery  just  and  honora- 
ble feeling  from  the  heart,  the  other  fosters  and 
ministers  to  them  all. 

Determine  to  he  xtseful.  No  matter  what  may 
be  your  » ondiiion  in  life,  you  have  an  influence, 
and  that  influence  should  always  be  exerted  in 
a proper  way.  The  younghave  no  right  to  fold 
up  their  arms,  bury  their  talent,  and  become  the 
drones  of  the  social  hive.  Aim  high,  but  with 
prudence  ; act  with  determination  and  perseve- 


rance; let  no  obstacle  drive  you  Ifom  the  path 
of  honor  and  duly,  and  you  may  be  sure  ot  even- 
tual success.  Riches  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  all : competence  is  ; and  the  latter  condition 
is  preferable  in  every  respect  to  the  first.  Re- 
member the  Deity  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  that  utility  is  the-great  end  of  human 
exertion. 

From  the  Coiiriecucut  Farmer’s  Gazette. 

DON’T  KILL  TflE  BIRDS. 

Don’t  kill  the  birds — the  little  birds, 

That  sing  about  your  door, 

Soon  as  the  joyous  Spring  has  come, 

And  chilling  storms  are  over. 

The  little  birds — how  sweet  they  sing! 

O,  let  them  joyous  live ; 

And  never  seek  to  take  he  life 
Which  you  can  never  give. 

Don’t  kill  the  birds — the  little  birds, 

That  play  among  the  trees; 

’T would  make  the  earth  a eheerless  place. 
Should  we  dispense  with  these. 

The  little  birds,  how  fond  they  play  I 
Do  not  disturb  their  sport, 

But  let  them  w’arble  fonli  their  songs, 

Till  winter  cutsthem  short. 

Don’t  kill  the  birds — the  happy  birds 
That  bless  the  field  and  grove  ; 

So  innocent  to  look  upon. 

They  claim  our  warmest  love. 

The  happy  birds— the  tuneful  birds, 

How  pleasant  ’tis  to  see; 

No  spot  can  be  a cheerless  place, 

Where’er  their  presence  be. 

From  the  American  Aericullunst. 

THE  PHYSICIAN  AN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Who  can  be  a better  farmer  than  the  country 
doctor?  With  usually  sufficient  leisure  on  his 
hands  to  spend  the  necessary  lime  in  the  culti- 
vation or  superintendence  of  his  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  by  profession,  as  he  should  be,  a tole- 
rable naturalist,  chemist,  and  an  observer  ofthe 
physical  laws,  with  the  important  advantages 
of  daily  observation  of  their  husbandry,  and 
continued  and  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  his  neighboihood  for 
many  miles  around  him,  no  one  has  a belter  op- 
portuniiy  to  excel  as  a farmer  than  himself. 
What  but  absolute  want  of  taste,  and  a total  ab- 
sence of  all  observation  and  interest  in  the  pro- 
lific bounties  of  nature,  should  prevent  our  coun- 
try physicians  from  being  our  best  husbandmen 
and  stock-breeders  ? Of  all  the  professions 
connected  with  rural  life,  commend  me  to  thatof 
the  country  doctor.  I speak  it  with  all  possible 
respect  and  approbation,  and  for  one  1 most 
humbly  thank  Dr.  Stevens  lorbringing  thissub- 
ject  before  tne  public  ; and  I wish  now,  some 
one  would  follow  up  the  hint  by  a lecture  on 
The  Clergyman  an  Agriculturist.  After 
this  should  come  the  SauiRR.  What  a glorious 
trio.  I cannot  help  ajiostrophizing  them  in  the 
language  ofthe  poet: 

Parson,  d'^ctor,  and  the  squire  1 
Best  adviser, 

Best  preseriber, 

Best  decider, 

Why  not  best  of  farmers  then  f 

Putnam. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

TO  PRESERVE  TO.MATOES. 

Dip  the  ripe  tomatoes  in  scalding  water,  peel 
them,  and  divide  them  into  two,  or,  if  very  thick, 
into  three  slices;  lay  them  on  plates,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  atter  the  bread  is  drawn  ; in 
48  hours  they  will  be  perfectly  dried.  Put  them 
in  paper  bags,  and  keep  in  a dry  pi  ;ce.  When 
wanted  for  use,  dip'  then-  in  cold  water  and  lay 
them  on  a dish  to  swell,  and  in  a mince  or  stew, 
they  are  almost  equal  to  the  fresh  fruit.  It  you 
wish  to  make  tomato  sauce,  add  a litile  water  to 
cook  them  in.  They  are  very  good  to  eat  out 
ot  the  hand  in  the  dry  state. 

preserve  your  horse  dung,  mix  it  with, 
vegetable  mould,  and  cover  it  well  with  the 
same. 
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welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  an- 
Jiexed  letter  from  our  correspondent,  and  firm 
and  steadfast  friend  John  Farrar,  and  we  avail 
ourself  of  this  occasion  to  return  himoui  thanks 
lor  his  numerous  and  continued  manifestations 
of  friendship,  since  we  entered  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  publishing  an  agricultural  paper  in 
Georgia.  He  was  among  the  first  to  take  us  by 
the  hand  and  bid  us  persevere,  and  he  has  never 
faltered  in  his  effortsto  secure  our  success. 

There  are  also  many  others,  who  have  on  all 
occasions  manifested  an  unflaging  interest  in 
our  behalf,  to  all  of  whom  we  shall  ever  feel 
gratefuL 

Stanfordsville,  Putnam  county,  ) 
August  31  St,  1841.  ^ 

Messrs.  Editors : — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  you  congratulate  your 
readers  on  the  subject  of  the  increasing  number 
and  character  of  your  correspondents,  which 
affords  me  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  find  is 
a fact.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Is  not  Geor- 
gia as  able  as  any  other  State  to  sustain  an 
agricultural  paper?  I,  for  one,  will  say  she  is. 
If  our  planters,  as  yet,  axe  not  able  to  give  an 
account  of  as  many  experiments  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  manures,  &c.,  as  the  Northern 
farmers  are,  by  applying  themselves  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  may,  in  a few  years,  be  able  to  do  so. 

At  this  time,  however,  they  are  fully  able  to 
sustain  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  your  worthy 
undertaking,  in  being  the  first  to  hazard  the 
publication  of  an  agrieulfural  paper  in  this 
State.  It  does  me  good  to  receive  your  paper  ; 
and  still  more  so,  when  I can  find  communica- 
tions in  its  columns,  written  by  Georgians  ; 
which  leads  me  to  understand  that  there  is  an 
increasing  interest  getting  up  lor  the  prosperity 
of  your  paper.  I am  at  a loss  lo  understand  why 
any  planter  should  value  one  dollar  higher  than 
the  advantages  of  reading  an  agricultural  paper 
for  one  year  ^ even  if  he  did  not  intend  to  be  go- 
verned by  any  of  the  new  plans  laid  down  in 
farming,  there  is  always  enough  other  matter  to 
be  found  in  such  a paper  that  is  well  worth  a 
dollar. 

In  the  same  number  of  your  paper,  you  speak 
of  me  in  rather  fladering  terms,  as  an  early 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  inquire  why  I 
have  been  so  long  silent  ? My  friendship,  &c., 
as  a correspondent — humble  and  feeble  as  my 
efforts  were,  in  my  own  estimation — were  put 
in  requisition  solely  for  the  advancement  of  your 
paper ; knowing,  as  I did,  that  any  undertaking 
of  the  kind  was  more  in  need  of  help  while  in  its 
infancy  than  after  it  had  grown  in  strength  ; and 
if  my  efforts  have  been  of  any  advantage  to  your 
enterprize,  I can  but  feel  glad  that  I have 


thrown  in  my  mite.  I hope  the  number  of  your 
correspondents  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
that  they  will  give  the  county  and  post-office 
from  which  they  write,  as  1 like  to  know  where 
the  difierent  writers  live. 

As  to  my  silence  as  a correspondent,  I can 
say  to  you,  that  it  has  not  been  from  a diminish- 
ed zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  your  paper,  nor  from 
a lack  of  desire  to  see  agricultural  improve- 
ments progressing,  but  rather  for  the  want  of  a 
subject  that  I thought  would  be  interesting  to 
your  readers^  though  I think  it  likely  you  will 
hear  from  me  occasionally,  before  the  year 
is  out.  1 have  had  a thought  of  making  a re- 
quest of  your  subscribers  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  to  give  an  account  of  the  crops 
in  their  different  counties.  Such  a statement 
would  no  doubt  afford  some  satisfaction  to 
the  readers  of  )our  paper.  I will  therefore 
speak  of  the  crops  in  this  section,  as  cor- 
rectly as  my  knowledge  admits  of. 

Corn  and  Colton  are  both  better  than  an  ave- 
rage crop  thus  far.  The  corn  is  safe,  as  we  are 
half  done  pulling  fodder.  Cotton,  as  well  as 
corn,  is  more  forward  than  common.  The 
wheat  and  oats  crops  are  both  short — though  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  is  tolerably  good. 

1 am,  dear  sirs,  yours  respe^ti'uTy,  &c. 

John  Farrar. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  J.B.  Lawes  says  it  would  contribute 
much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
artificial  manures,  if  the  experiments  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  same  piece  of  land  during  suc- 
cessive years.  The  problem  would  then  be 
solved  whether  a plant  can  supply  itself,  year 
after  year,  with  organic  matter,  when  inorganic 
matter  only  is  supplied.  I found  that  the  ashes 
from  5 cwt.  of  dung,  produced  an  equal  weight 
ot  turnips  as5  cwt.  of  dung  unburnt;  but  wheth- 
er the  succeeding  crops  will  be  as  good,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  The  expense  of  carriage 
prevents  the  use  of  dung  which  accumulates  in 
large  towns,  except  by  those  farmers  who  live 
within  a few  miles;  but  if  the  ashes  proved 
equally  beneficial,  the  weight  would  be  reduced 
nine-tenths,  and  the  expense  of  carriage  almost 
completely  removed. 

Guano. — The  price  of  this  celebrated  fertilizer 
of  the  soil  is  quoted  in  the  market  report  of  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  at  3^-  cents  per  pound.  A cargo 
of  400  tons  was  recently  landed  at  Baltimore. 

ll^Capt.  Eldridge  of  the  schooner  Emeline, 
says  the  N.  Y.  Farmer,  has  arrived  at  Stoning- 
ton  with  a cargo  of  African  guano.  It  can  be 
had  in  New"  York  at  about  SJO  per  ton. 

0=*Asa  Barton,  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  says 
that  he  converted  straw,  cornstalks,  and  potato 
tops,  into  good  manure  in  fourteen  days,  only 
by  heaping  them  together,  and  mixing  unslak- 
ed lime  with  them.  He  used  six  casks  of  lime, 
and  had  fifty  loads  of  good  manure.  The  loads 
measured  a large  half  cord  each. 

|:^Wesee  it  stated  that  a family  were  re- 
cently poisoned  by  eating  rhubarb  leaves  as 
greens.  The  stalks  are  harmless,  but  the  leaves 
are  said  to  contain  oxalic  acid. 


A Useful  Plant. — The  sun-flower  is  per- 
haps destined  to  become  one  of  our  most  valua- 
ble agricultural  products.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  the  seed  afford  forty  pounds  of  oil.  The  re- 
fuse of  the  seeds  alter  expression,  furnishes  an 
excellent  food  for  cattle ; from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  cigars  are  manufactured  of  singular  pec- 
toral qualities  ; the  stalk  affords  a superior  alka- 
li, and  the  comb  of  the  seeds  is  a choice  dainty 
for  swine.  So  says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

FIome. — Keep  your  store  of  smiles  and  your 
kindest  feelings  for  home : give  to  the  world  on- 
ly those  which  are  to  spare. 


|;|=The  tropical  fruit,  the  Prune,  has  been 
successfully  propagated  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama. 


JI^Nature  works  for  the  agriculturist  wffiile 
he  is  sleeping. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

KNOWLEDGE  FOR  A FARMER. 

A comparison  of  the  several  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble food,  generally  used  tor  the  purpose  ot  nu- 
trition, cannot  but  be  useful,  as  showing  the  far- 
mer what  quantity  of  one,  may  be  substituted 
lor  another.  The  following  table,  given  in  Bur- 
ger, from  Petris’s  wmrk  on  the  “care  and  keep- 
ing of  sheep,”  may  be  considered  as  a list  of 
equivalents.  It  will  show  that  while  of  soute 
an  animal  could  scarcely  eat  enough  to  support 
life,  of  others  the  nutriment  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed what  the  wants  of  the  animal  demanded. 


100  lbs.  sweet,  well  cured  meadow  hay,  con- 
tainingSO  lbs.  of  nutritious  matter,  are  equal  to 

nn  1 V.  ^ 100  lbs.  of  ' 

90  lbs.  clover  contain 

90  lbs.  ten  ler  vetch  hay,  do 

90  lbs.  tender  lentil  hay,  do 

3&0  lbs.  wheat  straw,  do 

500  lbs.  corn  straw,  do 

180  lbs.  barley  straw,  do 

200  lbs.  oat  straw,  do 

200  lbs.  pea  straw,  do 

190  lbs.  millet  straw,  do 

200  lbs.  horse  bean  straw,  do 

180  Ib-^.  chaff,  do 

200  lbs.  potatoes,  do 

200  lbs.  cabbage  turneps,  do 

200  lbs.  yellow  turneps,  do 

400  lbs.  white  turneps,  do 

300  lbs.  beets,  do 

500  lbs.  white  cabbage,  do 

82  lbs,  Indian  corn,  do 

82  lbs.  wheat,  do 

55  lbs.  rye,  do 

61  lbs.  barley,  do 

64  lbs.  buckwheat,  do 

71  lbs.  oats,  do 

54  lbs.  peas,  do 

54  lbs.  horse  beans,  do^ 

83  lbs.  wheat  chaff,  do 

105  lbs.  wheat  bran,  do 

109  lbs.  rye  bran,  do 


55J  lbs.  nu- 
tritive mat. 
55i  lbs.  do 
55^  lbs.  do 
14  lbs.  do 
10  lbs.  do 
27^  lbs.  do 
25  lbs.  do 
25  lbs.  do 
36j  lbs.  do 
25  lbs  do 
27|  lbs.  do 
25  lbs.  do 
25  lbs.  do 
25  lbs.  do 
12j  lbs.  do 
16f  lbs.  do 
10  lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 
lbs.  do 


95 

95 

90 

82 

78 

70 

93 

93 

60 

48 

46 


To  keep  in  equally  good  condition,  it  appears 
from  various  experiments,  says  C.  W.  John- 
son, that  a horse  will  consume  as  much  food, 
besides  grain. 

As  8 sheep, 

A cow  as  much  as  12  “ 

A fattening  ox  as  much  as  10  “ 

A 3 year  old  heifer  as  much  as  8 “ 

A 2 “ “ 6 “ 

A 1 “ “ 4 “ 

A calf  as  much  as  2 “ . 


GUANO. 

The  British  papers  represent  the  guano  busi- 
ness to  be  about  the  best  going.  A vessel  of  500 
tons  was  ten  weeks  on  its  passage  to  Africa, 
seven  in  loading,  and  nine  in  returning  to  Liv- 
erpool. The  guano  itself  cost  nothing.  The 
proceeds  of  the  cargo  v/ere  £4,000,  or  $20,000  ; 
the  expenses,  $2,000.  A British  man-of-war 
has  been  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
protection  of  this  trade. — Boston  Post. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR. 


The  scientitic  anJ  enterprising  agriculturists 
of  Europe,  are  availing  themselves  ol  every  ar- 
tificial expedient  to  make  their  land  productive. 
They  accumulate  the  refuse  and  offal  ol  the 
world  tor  tnis  noble  purpose.  Several  years 
ago,  we  remember  to  have  read  that  the  bones 
of  the  thousands  slain  at  Waterloo,  which  were 
consuming  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  were 
collected  and  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  there  to 
be  ground  into  powder  and  used  as  manure. 
Liquid  manure,  the  drainings  from  stables  and 
cow-pens,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  manures; 
yet  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  twenty,  in  this 
country,  who  saves  it, — Far.  Monthly  Visitor. 

Moschetoes. — Parley’s  Magazine  says,  to 
get  rid  of  moschetoes,  take  a few  hot  coals  on 
a shovel  or  chafing  dish,  and  burn  upon  them 
some  brown  sugar  in  your  parlors  and  bedrooms, 
and  you  effectually  banish  or  destroy  every  one 
lor  the  night. 

From  the  Hamburg  Indagator. 

I'HH  SUNFl.OWEli. 

The  people  at  the  South  are  certainly  the 
most  neglectful  beings  ol  any  other  in  the  Union, 
Many  species  ol  vegetation  w'hicligrow  sponta- 
neous, and  without  care,  possess  rare  and  use- 
tul  qualities,  yet  they  are  passed  over  as  mete 
weeds,  w’ithout  persons  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  ask  of  their  properties.  This  is  the  case, 
however,  where  Nature  has  profusely  scattered 
her  blessings— we  take  that  which  pleases  us 
most,  and  let  the  balance  go  lor  their  worth. 
For  instance,  the  sunffiwer  which  grows  on 
rich  and  common  soils,  without  cuhivation,  is 
of  great  importance  to  man.  The  seeds  make 
excellent  food  for  poultry,  and  will  give  a good 
yield  of  oil;  and  alter  the  ail  has  been  expressed 
from  the  seed,  valuable  cakes  may  be  made  from 
the  residue,  which  may  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses ; and  acts  as  an  excellent  manure  for  ve- 
getables. 

The  Palma  Christie  is  another  valuable 
growth,  though  greatly  neglected  by  Southern- 
ers. Our  best  castor  oil  is  made  Irom  its  ber- 
ries. The  manufacturing  of  this  article  is 
about  to  take  place  in  this  part  ol  the  Union, 
as  we  understand  from  good  authority,  that  a 
gentleman  in  Georgia  has  already  tested  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  product  warrants  a renewal 
of  the  experiment. 

From  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

PEACH  TREES. 

See  to  them.  At  this  season,  the  worm  at 
the  root  is  very  busy,  and  many  trees  which  you 
suppose  in  fine  health  and  vigor,  wall  liegin  to 
curl  their  leaves  and  grow  yellow.  Put  not 
your  trust  in  ashes,  coals,  or  tansies.  A friend 
of  ours  was  living  in  the  pleasing  delusion  that 
tansy  was  saving  his,  and  was  disagreeably 
surprised  when  the  writer,  removing  the  ground 
for  an  inch  in  depth,  show'ed  him  the  gum  and 
dust.  Follow  the  worm  with  a knife,  and  kill 
him.  You  will  often  find  three  or  four  in  a 
young  tree;  presently  your  trees  have  the  yel- 
lows and  die,  and  you  become  satisfied  that  the 
soil  and  climate  do  not  agree  with  them.  The 
yellows  very  often  comes  from  the  worm — some 
say,  alw'ays.  After  taking  out  the  worms,  the 
stem,  for  a foot  above  and  two  or  three  inches  be- 
low the  ground,  may  be  wrapped  with  cotton 
baiting,  or  plastered  with  a mortar  made  of  lime, 
sand  and  ashes. 


A Good  Reason. — A few  days  since  a grand 
jury  out  South  ignored  a bill  against  a huge  ne- 
gro for  stealing  chickens,  and  before  discharg- 
ing him  from  custody,  the  Judge  bade  him  stand 
a reprimand.'  He  concluded  as  follows: 

“ You  may  go  now,  John,  (shaking  his  finger 
at  him,)  let  me  warn  you  never  to  appear  here 
again.” 

John,  with  delight  bcaminglrom  his  big  white 
eyes,  and  with  a broad  grin,  displaying  a rowol 
beautiful  ivory,  replied ; 

“ I wouldn’t  bin  di$  time,  Judge,  only  de  con- 
stable Ibtch  me !” 


GROW]  NG  MUriTARU  FOR  FEED  AND  ENRICHING 
SOILS. 

I beg  to  hand  you  the  Ibllowing  statement  on 
the  use  ol  growing  mustard  lur  teed,  or  to  plow 
in  as  a preparation  for  a w'heai  crop.  It  is  very 
palatable  to  all  kinds  ol  cattle,  and  1 believe 
very  wholesome.  I iliink  it  far  preferable  to 
buckwheat,  or  any  other  vegriable  with  such 
rapid  growth.  I sowed  five  acres  on  the  11th  of 
July  last,  on  rather  inferior  land,  ol  alight 
gravelly  soil  with  chalk  subsoil,  where  early 
lurneps  for  wheat  had  failed.  It  should  be  drill- 
ed 5 inches  apart,  with  12  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  On  the  25ih  of  August,  I had  measured 
portions  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
weighed,  which,  on  a lair  calculation,  yielded  6 
tons  per  acre — it  was  in  full  bloom — and  the 
next  day  1 plowed  it  in  ; which  1 consider,  be- 
ing lull  ol  vegetable  matter,  must  bean  excel- 
lent dressing  lor  a wheat  crop.  I would  invite 
any  friend  to  make  trial  of  mustard  on  belter 
land  than  mine;  the  expense  being  so  trifling, 
compared  with  buckwheat,  wdiich  is  5s.  per 
bushel,  and  requiring  2^  bushels  per  acre, 
would  be  12s.  6a.,  whereas  11  lbs.  of  mustard 
seed,  at  2d.  per  lb.,  the  price  it  is  now  selling  at, 
would  be  2s.  per  acre. — En".  pap. 


From  ihe  Farmer’s  Cabinet. 

CUTTING  GRAIN  EARLY. 

We  are  satisfied  that  grain  is  very  often  left 
lOO  long  standing  uncut  in  ihe  field.  The  risk 
of  injury  from  storms  is  increased — it  do^s  not 
handle  so  well,  either  in  cutting,  binding,  load- 
ing, or  stacking— and  shatters  out  more.  The 
opinion  is  pretty  w’ell  established,  that  when 
wheat  or  rye  is  cut  early — we  mean  belore  the 
grain  is  entirely  hard,  it  makes  quite  as  much, 
and  whiter  flour,  than  il  left  till  the  usual  time. 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  happened  to  read 
it  to  an  experienced  miller,  who  is  afso  a good 
farmer.  He  says  that  he  is  well  satisfied  that 
early  cut  grain— that  which  is  apparently  quite 
green — will  really  yield  more  flour,  and  is  woith 
several  cents  a bushel  more  than  that  which  is 
suflered  to  stand  till  the  berry  is  thoroughly  har- 
dened. 


Lr ABILITY  OF  A HUSBAND. — Lane  vs.  Iron- 
monger.— This  was  an  action,  tried  in  the  Court 
of  EAchequer  on  Monday,  at  the  instance  of  a 
milliner  in  Aldersgate-sireet  against  a corres- 
ponding clerk  in  the  house  ol  Rothschild  lor  .£52 
10s.  Gd.  for  millinery  supplied  to  his  wile  from 
May  to  December  last. 

'i  he  delivery  ol  the  goods,  and  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  charges  were  distinctly  proved,  but 
it  was  contended  on  behall  of  the  delendant,  that 
he  was  only  liable  lor  necessaries  for  his  wife, 
and  lamily,  and  not  for  any  other  debts  which 
her  extravagant  whims  induced  ids  wife  to  in- 
cur, without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  in 
support  of  the  defence,  there  w'as  evidence  that 
the  defendant  and  his  family  lived  m a small 
bouse  at  Hornsley,  kept  tw’o  female  servants, 
and  that  his  income  as  clerk  at  Rothchild’s  did 
not  exceed  .£300  per  annum.  It  appeared  how- 
ever. that  Mrs.  Ironmonger  had  an  income  of 
about  £400  a yearsettled  on  her  for  her  separate 
use.  The  bill  lor  which  the  action  wasbrought 
contained  charges  lor  ten  new  bonnets,  and  nine 
cleaned  and  altered,  and  also  a charge  ol  forty- 
three  pairs  new  kid-gloves.  Il  also  appeared, 
from  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Robbins,  a mi. liner 
and  dressmaker  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s lane,  that  she  had  supplied  the  defeuiant’s 
wife  w’ith  goods  between  May  and  November 
1843,  to  the  amount  of  £50,  w’hich  had  since 
been  paid  by  the  delendant.  The  defendant  now 
paid  £15  into  Court,  and  denied  his  liabilities 
for  any  greater  sum. 

The  Chief  Baron  told  the  Jury  that  a husband 
was  only  liable  for  goods  furnished  to  his  wile, 
when  his  authority  was  given  expres-ly,  or  was 
to  be  implied.  Perhaps  a jury  would  be  war- 
ranted in  implying  that  a wile,  living  with  her 
husband,  was  authorized  by  him  to  order  neces 
sary  clothing  lor  herself  and  children.  It  was* 
for  the  jury  to  say,  however,  if  nineteen  bon- 
nets and  lorty-t^ee  pair  of  gloves,  within  a 


period  of  seven  months,  could  be  considered  ne- 
cessary lor  the  wife  of  a clerk  with  £300  per 
annum. 

The  jury,  without  a minute’s  hesitation,  re- 
turned a verdict  for  the  delendant.- FJrrglrsA 
Paper.  - 
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OACOiM’S  LAHD  lamps. — -A new 

-l—J  article,  superio;  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quaiter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  wdth  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

H4VILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 
jv  24-d,c&Cu!if 

TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Btiga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnepj,  ■)  Fine 

“ W hite  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanovti  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  j table 
“ Norfolk  do.  j use. 

For  sale  in  cjuantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf WM.  HAINES.  Jb, 

GARDEN  AND  ElELD  SEED. 

A GENE  UAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  foilowdng:  - 
Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do.. 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 
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EXrRACT  FROM  RUFFIN’S  SURVEY. 

Cause  of  the  Rust  in  Cotton — Corn,  Rotation  of — Rava- 
ges of  the  Insect — The  Pea  Crop  : its  advantages  as  a 
rest  or  manure  crop  under  a burning  sun — The  Sweet 
Potato — Grasses — Clover,  etc. 

The  rust  of  the  growing  cotton  is  one  of  the 
most  general  and  most  destructive  diseases  to 
which  that  crop  is  subject.  Sundry  causes  are 
alleged  lor  this  disease,  some  or  all  of  which 
may  truly  be  auxiliary  or  even  inducing  causes 
to  the  main  one,  which  (according  to  my  general 
position  before  staled)  I take  to  be  the  depreda- 
tions of  myriads  of  very  minute  insects,  to  which 
the  green  cotton  plant  furnishes  their  best,  if 
not  their  peculiar  food.  Other  circumstances, 
of  weather  or  soil,  at  different  times,  may  serve 
to  increase  or  check,  or  even  prevent  the  depre- 
dations of  these  insects ; but  the  circumstances 
which  increase  their  injurious  effects,  could  not 
operate,  unless  the  insects  were  present.  And 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  not  be  pre- 
sent, or  be  very  lew  in  number,  if  the  preceding 
crop  had  not  been  cotton,  but  some  other  crop 
on  which  these  insects  could  not  live.  In  con- 
firmation, I understand  that  cotton  is  rarely  at- 
tacked by  rust,  when  it  does  not  immediately 
succeed  cotton.  The  otherdiseases  of  this  crop 
may  be  ascribed  to  other  tribes  of  insects  ; and 
the  means  of  prevention,  either  partial  or  effec- 
tual, would  be  also  a change  of  the  continued 
succession  of  cotton,  and  the  intervention  of  a 
condition  of  the  soil  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that 
Tinder  cotton  culture. 

Corn  seems  to  need  change  of  soil  less  than 
any  other  of  the  great  crops;  and  the  many  ca- 
ses of  success  with  which  it  has  been  raised  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  fertile 
field,  have  been  triumphantly  adduced  by  the 
opposers  of  rotation,  as  a certain  and  manifest 
proof  that  a change  of  crop  is  not  necessary. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  as  to  this  particular 
plant,  it  would  not  affect  the  general  question. 
The  hardiness  and  vigor  of  the  corn  plant  on  a 
fine  soil  may  enable  ic  to  withstand  the  depreda- 
tions of  some  of  the  several  tribes  of  insects 
which  it  breeds  and  nourishes ; and  others  (as 
ihe  cut-worm,  so  fatal  in  other  circumstances  ) 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  continued  tillage  and 
naked  and  open  state  of  the  soil.  But  though, 
by  such  or  other  means,  land  may  continue°to 
produce  corn  in  long  succession,  much  better 
than  other  crops  so  continued,  still  this  is  not 
even  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  rotation.  On  the  rich  alluvial  low 
grounds,  subject  more  or  less  to  freshes,  where 
corn  is  usually  the  sole  and  annually  recurring 
crop,  it  is  true  that  heavy  growths  continue  to 
be  raised.  But  it  is  said,  that  in  the  most  favo- 
rable seasons,  there  is  a considerable  proportion 
of  rotten  grain,  even  when  not  exposed  to,  or  in- 
jured by  water.  These  entirely  rotten  ears  are 
often  among  the  largest,  and  the  product  of 
flourishing  stalks;  and  their  unsound  state  may 
not  be  suspected  until  they  are  stripped  of  the 
enveloping  shuck.  This,  and  perhaps  other  in- 
flictions of  such  crops,  must  be  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  corn-bred  and  corn-sustaining  in- 
sects. Yet  this  kind  of  land  is  not  entirely  with- 
ont  change  of  condition.  The  rank  cover  of 
weeds  and  grass  which  follow  the  last  tillage  of 
the  corn,  serves  in  some  measure  as  a green 
shading  and  manuring  crop.  And  even  the  in- 


undations from  freshes,  which  occur  every  year, 
however  injurious  in  other  respects,  produce 
such  great  change  of  condition,  that  they  may 
destroy  or  remove  whole  tribes  of  insects. 

A stronger  confirmation  of  this  general  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  corn,  1 have  learned  on  infor- 
mation from  the  proprietor  of  a piece  of  land  in 
Virginia,  with  which  I am  personally  acquaint- 
ed. It  is  a large  field  of  deep,  mellow,  light  soil, 
very  rich,  high  and  level  land,  and  so  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  that  the  pro- 
prietor thought  fit  to  keep  it  under  that  crop  eve- 
ry year,  it  was  so  cultivated  for  thirteen  years 
in  succession ; peas  being  planted  with  every 
crop,  which,  with  such  supplies  as  were  afford- 
ed of  other  manure,  maintained  the  high  fertili- 
ty and  product  of  the  land.  But  thou2h  the 
quantity  of  corn  produced  was  not  perceptibly 
reduced,  the  rotten  portion  (and  rotten  without 
any  apparent  cause)  continued  to  increase,  un- 
til it  reached  so  large  a proportion  of  the  whole 
product,  and  the  evil  was  of  so  regular  occur- 
rence, that  this  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation 
was  from  necessity  abandoned,  and  the  ordina- 
ry previous  plan  of  rotation  was  resumed. 

But  besides  this  important  consideration,  of 
certain  tribes  of  destructive  insects  being  sus- 
tained by  some  certain  condition,  and  still  more 
by  the  increased  continued  same  condition  of  a 
field,  and  destroyed  by  a thorough  change  of 
that  condition,  such  changes  are  better  for  the 
mere  complete  eradication  of  some  of  the  worst 
weeds,  and  still  more  for  the  better  product  of 
the  cultivated  crops.  Plowing  or  stirring  the 
soil,  however  necessary  to  be  well  done  while 
the  growth  of  a crop  needs  it,  is  hurtful  to  gene- 
ral production,  if  continued  year  after  year, 
without  cessation.  Perhaps  the  growth  of  all 
crops  may  require  intervals  of  rest  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  soil  .;  and  it  is  certain  that  some 
crops,  which  prefer  a soil  of  firm  and  close  tex- 
ture, (as  clover  and  wheat,)  cannot  be  as  suc- 
cessfully raised  upon  soils  kept  long  before  un- 
der tillage  and  hoed  crops. 

And  while  for  some  purposes  of  tillage  or 
product,  there  may  he  required  a partial  consoli- 
dation of  soil,  others  may  be  best  forwarded  by 
very  deep  and  thorough  working.  And*  two 
crops  which  are  peculiarly  favored  by  the  cli- 
mate of  South  Carolina,  and  which  are  among 
the  many  great  blessings  of  this  region,  serve 
admirably  for  these  opposite  purposes.  These 
are  field  peas  and  sweet  potatoes,  which  crops, 
extended  as  may  be  their  culture  already,  and 
great  their  products,  have  not  yet  been  duly  ap- 
preciated in  respect  to  all  their  benefits. 

The  pea  crop,  sown  broad-cast,  is  an  admira- 
ble rest  or  manure  crop— giving  shade,  mois- 
ture and  consolidation  to  the  soil— and  serving, 
by  the  sudden  and  great  change  of  condition 
from  any  clean  tillage  crop,  to  remove  or  lessen 
the  foulness  of  land,  both  of  insect  and  vegetable 
plagues.  Such  I have  known  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, to  be  the  highly  beneficial  operation  of  this 
crop,  even  under  the  much  less  congenial  cli- 
mate of  Virginia  ; and  much  better  must  it 
serve  in  South  Carolina,  where  not  only  are  the 
climate  and  soil  more  suitable,  but  where  the 
want  of  a crop  so  operating  is  far  greater. 

The  length  and  heat  of  summer  in  this  region, 
greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  pea  crop.  Be- 
ing generally  planted  among  the  growing  corn, 
and  at  a late  period  of  its  growth,  the  peas  have 
enough  time  and  ■^un  to  cover  the  ground  well, 
and  to  mature,  after  the  corn  ceases  to  grow  or 


to  shade  the  land.  This  peculiar  benefit  of  a 
southern  climate,  in  regard  to  peas,  is  generally 
appreciated  and  availed  of ; and  in  this,  some 
approach  is  made  to  an  alternation  of  crops. 
Another  and  greater  advantage,  wherever  wheat 
or  oats  are  sown,  is  that  the  hardv  black  or  red 
pea  may  be  sown  with  these  crops  respectively, 
either  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring,  and 
will  often  produce  a good  manuring  green  crop 
after  the  grain  crop,  at  no  more  cost  than  the 
sowing  of  the  peas.  This^  process  is,  as  yet, 
new,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  as  to  be  deemed 
merely  an  experiment,  of  which  the  result  is  not 
fully  determined.  I know  only  ofMr.  V/m.  K. 
Davis,  of  Fairfield,  and  Maj.  J.  Littlejohn,  of 
Union,  who  have,  for  several  years,  made  the 
experiment,  and  so  far  successfully.  And  their 
object  was  not  lo  use  the  secondary  crop  of  peas, 
for  what  I deem  its  main  valae,  that  of  being 
given  to  the  field  as  manure. 

These  hardy  and  thick-skinned  peas,  if  left 
OB  or  covered  in  the  ground,  will  not  rot  from  all 
the  cold  and  wet  weather  of  winter.  The  dan- 
ger to  be  feared  and  guarded  against,  is  from  the 
occurrence  of  a warm  spell,  which  would  in- 
duce sprouting,  and  consequently,  the  killing  of 
the  peas  by  succeeding  cold  weather.  The 
peas  grow  so  slowly  at  first,  as  not  to  be  in  the 
w'ay  of  the  covering  grain  crop  ; but  start  rapid- 
ly as  soon  as  the  latter  has  been  removed.  On 
September  1st,  I saw  a field  of  Maj.  Littlejohn’s, 
which  had  borne  wdieat  this  year,  and  was  then 
under  a second  growth  of  black  peas,  too  thin, 
indeed,  generally,  but  of  well  advanced  growth, 
and  which  promised  a valuable  manuring  co- 
ver to  the  land.  No  seed  had  been  sown  fer 
this  crop.  It  sprung  entirely  from  the  peas 
grown  there  the  preceding  year  among  corn, 
and  which,  though  the  vines  were  pulled  up  and 
the  orop  removed  as  usual,  from  the  shelled  and 
wasted  seed  left  on  the  ground,  this  crop  was 
produced  the  succeeding  year. 

in  the  sweet  potato,  this  country  possesses  a 
root  more  valuable  in  product,  than  that  of  any 
loot  cropofmore  northern  climates,  highly  and 
deservedly  as  root  crops  are  there  prized.  And 
potato  culture,  so  far  as  it  extends,  ought  to 
make  an  important  and  peculiarly  valuable  part 
of  a general  scheme  of  rotation,  because  of  the 
peculiar  growth  of  the  crop,  and  the  peculiar 
condition  in  which  it  puts  the  land.  The  sweet 
potato,  though  reported  to  draw  heavily  upon  the 
soil,  as  do  all  root  crops,  yet,  as  one  ot  the  broad- 
leaved plants,  it  must  draw  largely  from  the  at- 
mosphere also;  and  as  it  can  be  so  cheaply 
planted,  (by  slips)  and  easily  tilled,  perhaps  this 
plant  might  even  be  profitably  used  as  a manur- 
ing crop.  But,  even  when  the  roots  are  remov- 
ed for  use,  and  (as  usual)  hogs  turned  in  to  eat 
the  remnants,  the  deep  growth  of,  and  digging 
for  the  roots,  also  the  thorough  and  deep  rooting 
by  the  hogs,  produce  a condition  of  deep  and 
perfect  tillage,  w'hich  is  rarely  attained  in  any 
other  case,  and  might  be  most  beneficially  made 
the  preparation  for  some  other  crop  requiring 
very  deep  plowing  and  tilth  to  prepare  for  its 
growth. 

Perennial,  or  other  permanent  grasses,  of 
w'hich,  doubtless,  there  may  be  found  some  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  this  warm  climate,  wmuld  still 
more  serve  to  give  the  great  benefits  of  changed 
condition  to  the  fields,  independent  of  the  much 
needed  benefits  of  grass  husbandry  for  the  feed- 
ing ot  live-stock,  and  giving  rest  and  manure  to 
the  land.  The  grasses  whose  value  has  been 
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lully  established  by  long  experience  in  more 
northern  countries,  should  be  tried — not  because 
the}’-  are  Irom  the  north,  (which  in  itself  is  a 
strong  objection,)  but  merely  because  their  good 
qualities  are  known,  and  possibly  some  of  such 
grasses  may  as  well  suit  a more  southern  clime. 
And  such,  I trust,  is  red  clover,  the  best  of  all 
green  and  manuring  crops.  For  although  this 
w'as  long  held  to  belong  to  the  north  only,  1 have 
fully  experienced  that  its  locality  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  growth  are  fixed  much  more  by  pe- 
culiarity of  soil,  than  by  latitude.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was asgereral  a belie! 
in  lower  Virginia,  as  now  in  South  Carolina, 
that  there  the  soil  was  too  scanty  and  the  sun 
too  hot  to  raise  red  clover.  But  since  marling 
and  liming  have  made  many  ol  these  soils  cal- 
careous, it  is  found  that  neither  the  sandy  soil 
nor  hot  and  dry  climate  forbid  the  raising  excel- 
lent and  profitable  crops  of  clover.  And  so 
hereafter  it  will  be  found  in  South  Carolina. 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

[Extracts  frcm  an  Address  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Husbandry  of  the  South,  delivered  by  Gen,  James 
Hamilton,  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ala  ] 

Agriculture  may  be  said  to  he  the  kind  moth- 
er of  us  all,  the  source  w'hlch  sustains  life,  sup- 
ports nations,  and  forms  the  pabulum  of  the  com- 
merce ol  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  in  the  exuberant  poetry  of  ancient  jNiytho- 
logy  it  was  deified,  and  that  Ceres  was  crowned 
with  the  most  fragrant  and  verdant  garlands 
wdiich  grew  in  her  owm  gardens,  as  the  most 
propitious  and  blessed  among  heathen  deities. 
The  old  Romans,  who  were  ceitainly  not  only 
the  greatest  warriors,  but  the  most  profound  po- 
liticians of  their  time,  paid  such  honors  to  this 
art,  that  they  deemed  the  highest  praise  they 
could  accord  an  individual,  was  to  say,  “that 
he  had  cultivated  well  his  spot  of  ground.”  It 
is  a science,  too,  wdiich  has  not  been  stationary 
lor  a single  instant,  since  the  moment  when  our 
first  parents  were  ejected  from  that  garden, 
“ whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gum  and  balm,” 
ejected  with  the  penalty  that  they  should  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sw-eat  of  their  brow,  thiough 
which,  by  the  clemency  of  God,  man  has  creat- 
ed for  himself,  by  his  own  industry,  a second 
paradise.  In  many  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  we 
have  made  no  progress  since  the  period  of  a re- 
mote antiquity.  In  poetry,  Homer  stands  yet 
as  an  unapproachable  model,  whilst  the  statuary 
of  Phidias  is  without  a rival.  But  agriculture 
is  daily  adding  to  the  garners  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  to  her  granaries  of  production. 

* ^ ^ ^ * 

Agriculture  did  not,  however,  reach  the  era 
at  which  it  received  its  great  and  quickening 
impulse,  until  cheraisiiy,  as  an  experimental 
science,  rose  as  its  handmaid  out  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  alchymy.  By  this  science,  we  have 
learnt  “the  mode  of  investigating  the  composi- 
tion, and  studying  the  source  from  which  plants 
detive  their  nourishment.”  By  the  chemical 
composition  ol  manures,  we  have  learned  the 
true  philosophy  of  their  application,  and  have 
given  to  what  was  before  vague  and  often  unsat- 
isfactory experiment,  scientific  precision  and 
systematic  arrangement. 

“ This  great  epoch  of  improvement  received 
its  acquisition  at  a comparatively  recent  period, 
Irom  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  great  work  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,  since  which  the  science 
has  been  steadily  progressing,  and  it  may  well 
be  said,  by  its  agency,  we  have  realised  the  as- 
pirations of  a benevolent  patriotism,  by  raising 
two  blades  of  wheat  where  but  one  formerly 
grew. 

* * ^ :(:  * 

The  value  ol  those  staples  we  prepare  for 
market,  cannot  wellbe  over-estimated  ; but  eve- 
ry good  planter  must  look  to  his  granary  and 
meat  house,  as  the  source  for  making  them,  and 
as,  indeed,  Ihe  source  of  the  solid  strength  of  his 
plantation.  With  this  view,  we  should  ascer- 
tain the  best  modes  of  cultivating  corn,  potatoes 
and  peas,  and  all  the  other  leguminous  and  suc- 
culent plants  ; to  gather  the  best  means  of  rear- 


ing the  most  improved  stocks,  both  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  polic}’-  of  raising  our  own  horses  and 
mules — a subject  too  much  neglected  by  the 
Southern  planter.  But  to  accomplish  all  these 
objects,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  great 
source  of  production  is  the  earth;  that  in  order 
to  keep  her  in  a kind  temper  for  yielding,  we 
must  pay  her  tribute  without  stint;  that  no  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  is  worth  the  expense  of  its 
maintainance,  that  does  not  look  to  a constant 
and  unremitting  renovation  of  the  soil,  through 
the  judicious  application  of  the  most  fertilizing 
manures.  lu  this  career  of  labor  most  of  us  are 
engaged,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  recording  the  knowledge  we  may  acquire 
in  this  our  especial  avocation,  that  this  Society 
has  been  formed. 

% * :l!  * * 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  con- 
siderations, I now  propose  to  say  something  of 
the  agriculture  and  husbandry  of  the  South.  1 
shall  begin  first  with  that  staple,  which  is  the 
great  article  of  our  commerce,  and  as  it  has  not 
unaptly  been  called  the  pacificator  of  the  world, 
because  its  necessity  lo  the  industry  of  the  great- 
est belligerent  in  the  world,  holds  her  in  check. 
Within  the  span  of  human  life,  a plant  which 
was  cultivated  as  an  object  of  horticultural  cu- 
riosity, has  become  the  first  of  our  products,  and 
which,  in  its  aggregate  and  average  yield,  has 
reached,  in  our  country  alone,  the  enormous 
amount  of  two  millions  five  hundred  bales  per 
annum.  By  the  extraordinary  skill  which  has 
attended  its  cultivation,  the  production  of  this 
staple  has  probably  exceeded  the  point  of  its  con- 
sumption, and  if  we  are  not  able,  in  the  recently 
opened  markets  of  China,  to  find  vent  for  the 
surplus,  prices  may  probably,  for  a *ime,  fall  be- 
low even  the  cost  of  production.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  produc- 
tion, that  the  policy  is  questionable,  to  treat  of 
the  best  mode  of  augmenting  the  production  of 
an  already  over-gathered  product.  But  the  ax- 
iom in  political  economy,  to  produce  as  much 
and  sell  as  high  as  you  can,  applies  as  well  to 
this  article  as  any  other,  and  although  Us  pro- 
duction has  greatly  increased,  yet  a steady  aug- 
mentation of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  a 
consequent  highly  enlarged  consumption  ot  this 
staple  will,  before  long,  restore  the  equilibrium 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  I think  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a postulate,  that  about  as 
much  cotton  is  produced  now  as  can  be  gather- 
ed, but  I am  equally  certain,  by  the  improved 
mode  of  manured  and  checked  culture,  that  half 
the  land  now  in  cultivation  will  give  the  same 
return.  In  other  words,  I believe  five  hundred 
acres  ot  cotton,  in  the  new  mode  ot  its  cultiva- 
tion, will  produce  as  much  as  a thousand  in  the 
old.  In  order  to  embark  in  this  recently  recom- 
mended culture,  it  is  admitted,  that  a large  and 
accumulating  stock  ot  manure  is  necessary.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  seed  of 
one  crop  will  nearly  manure  one  half  ot  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  by  resorting  to  the  check  culture, 
and  by  carefully  littering  and  stabling  our  work- 
ing animals  and  stock  the  whole  year  round,  an 
amount  of  compost  to  manure  the  other  halt 
may  be  made.  But  after  all,  the  great  magazine 
for  restoration  and  improvement  of  our  soils, 
is  at  our  own  doors,  thiough  the  region  ot  coun- 
try we  occupy.  Marl  constitutes  a never  fail- 
ing source  of  renovation.  It  renders  porous 
sods  more  compact,  and  clay  soils  more  tria- 
ble, and  is  the  most  powerful  agent  yet  discover- 
ed for  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
verting it  at  once  into  manure.  It  is  in  this  last 
particular  it  performs  its  most  beneficial  office. 
Ithas  been  found  equally  as  fertilizing  to  cotton 
as  to  any  of  the  cereal  or  root  crops.  Virginia 
has  been  renovated  by  its  use.  It  has  checked 
emigration  in  that  State,  doubled  the  product  ot 
the  counties  in  which  it  has  been  used,  and  very 
nearly  increased  the  price  ot  farms  in  the  same 
ratio.  Yet  the  marl  in  Virginia  does  not  ave- 
rage more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  its  constituent  element  of  usefulness, 
whilst  the  mar]  of  Georgia  and  Alabarra  reach- 
es nearly  90  pei  cent,  —a  vast  difference  in  our 


favor.  Let  every  farmer  commence  at  once  a 
search  for  that  valuable  mine  on  his  farm.  It 
is  easily  detected  by  its  brown  and  greenish  in- 
crustation, in  which  are  imbedded  small  frag- 
ments ot  sea-shells.  Mr.  Ruffin,  to  whom  the 
South  owes  a large  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  re- 
searches on  this  subj-ect,  says,  that  “when  any 
earth  or  stone  is  suspected  to  be  marl,  if  it  be 
calcareous,  the  easy  and  ready  mode  to  test  it  is 
to  apply  a tew  drops  of  muriatic  acid  or  any 
other  strong  acid.  Twenty-five  cents  worth  of 
muriatic  acid  would  be  enough  to  test  thus,  one 
thousand  specimens.  If  no  other  acid  be  at 
hand,  strong  vinegar  will  serve,  provided,  if  the 
specimen  be  very  hard,  it  be  first  pounded  or 
crushed.  If  the  earth  in  question  is  calcareous, 
(as  marl  or  limestone,)  such  application  of  acid 
will  produce  (by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.)  an  immediate  and  violent  efferves- 
cence, which  it  will  be  impossible  to  mistake. 
A mistake,  however,  is  frequently  made  by  new 
experimenters  in  this  manner.  If  the  acid  (as 
indeed  would  water)  be  poured  on  dry  clay,  or 
earth  not  calcareous,  the  atmospheric  air  en- 
closed in  the  pores  or  crevices,  will  give  place 
to  the  liquid,  and  escapes  in  air  bubbles,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  a very  slight  disengage-- 
ment  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  moistening  of 
the  earth  wdth  water,  before  touching  with  acid, 
will  guard  against  this  slight  source  of  error. 
This  testing  by  acid,  decides  as  to  what  is  cal- 
careous or  not,  but  of  course  does  not  distinguish 
between  natural  and  artificial  formations;  and 
for  manure,  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  may  hold 
out,  would  be  just  as  serviceable  as  the  former, 
proviaed  they  are  as  rich.  Therefore,  when 
the  character  of  any  earth  has  been  tested,  and 
found  to  be  calcareous,  the  next  examination 
needed  is,  (not  a chemical  analysis  of  a speci- 
men otthe  first  spade-tull,)  to  ascertain  whether 
the  quantity  or  excent  he  considerable,  by  dig- 
ging and  removing  the  earth  and  applying  it  as 
manure.  Nearly  all  the  artificial  deposits,  (in- 
digo vats,  transported  limestone,  or  other  kind,) 
which  I have  Seen  called  to  decide  on,  might 
have  been  dug  through  and  exhausted  in  half 
an  hour,  and  the  most  extensive  of  them  would 
; not  have  supplied  a single  cart  for  three  days. 
Therefore,  in  all  such  cases  of  doubt,  after  as- 
certaining the  earth  to  be  calcareous,  let  the  prcN= 
prietor  put  a spade  and  grubbing  hoe  to  woik, 
and  a cart  if  need  be.  The  longer  the  supply 
may  last,  so  much  the  more  to  his  profit,  and  he 
will  not  tail  to  learn,  either  in  a few  minutes  or 
a few  days,  whether  the  deposit  be  natural  and 
abundant,  or  artificial  and  of  course  very  limit- 
ed in  extent.” 

In  many  parts  of  South  Carolina,  where  marl 
has  been  applied,  the  cotton  crops  have  been 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  duplicated  ; and  although 
our  soils  are  less  worn  than  her’s,  it  behooves 
us  at  once  to  commence  a resort  to  this  great 
mine  of  agricultural  wealth.  It  ought  at  once 
to  constitute  an  object  of  our  Society,  to  obtain 
detailed  instructions  tor  its  use  and  application. 
It  is  not,  however,  alone  by  the  use  ofmanuresj 
that  our  cotton  crops  are  to  be  increased — the 
great  elements  ol  solar  light  and  heat  are  no 
less  essential.  Hence  our  cotton  rows  ought  in- 
variably to  run  south  and  north;  that  not  only 
the  least  amount  of  shade  should  be  cast  on  the 
plant,  but  that  as  our  winds  prevail  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  highest  amount  of  atmospheri- 
cal nourishment  may  be  given  to  the  plant. 
The  necessity  ot  this  will  be  manifest,  when  it 
is  recollected  how  much  atmospherical  nutri- 
tion the  cotton  derives  from  absorbents  of  its 
redundant  foliage.  I believe,  moreover,  after 
the  full  moon  in  July,  the  perpendicular  stem  of 
all  cotton  over  four  feet  and  a half  high,  should 
be  topped,  and  the  two  or  three  of  the  long  late- 
ral branches  on  the  full  moon  in  August.  I am 
satisfied  that  in  rank  and  wet  seasons,  we 
should  make  at  least  one-third  more  to  the  acre 
by  adopting  this  ptocess.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity ol  Liebig  for  this  phenomenon  in  the  physi- 
ologv  of  plants.  In  his  great  work  on  organic 
chemistry,  he  says,  “the  amount  of  food  which 
young  plants  can  take  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  is  limit 
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ed;  they  cannot  assimilate  more  than  the  air 
contains.  Now,  if  the  quantity  of  their  steins, 
leaves  and  branches,  has  been  increased  by  the 
excess  of  food  yielded  by  the  soil  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  development,  they  will  re- 
quire for  the  completion  of  their  growth,  and 
for  the  formation  of  their  blossoms  and  fruits, 
more  nourishment  from  the  air  than  it  can  af- 
ford, and  consequently  they  will  not  reach  ma- 
turity. In  many  cases,  the  nourishment  afFord- 
sdby  the  air  under  these  circumstances,  suffices 
only  to  complete  the  formation  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  The  same  result  then  ensues  as 
when  ornamental  plants  are  transplanted  from 
the  pots  in  which  they  have  grown,  to  larger 
ones,  in  which  their  roots  are  permitted  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.  All  their  nourishment  is 
employed  for  the  increase  of  their  roots  and 
leaves,  they  spring,  as  it  is  said,  into  an  herb 
or  weed,  but  do  not  blossom.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  away  part  of  the  branches, 
and  of  course  their  leaves  with  them,  we  thus 
prevent  the  development  of  new  branches,  an 
excess  of  nutriment  is  artificially  procured  for 
the  tree.s,  and  is  employed  by  them  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  blossoms  and  enlargement  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  to  effect  this  purpose  that  vines  are 
pruned.” 

In  an  alternation  of  crops,  we  ought  likewise 
to  look,  with  the  occasional  fallowing  of  our 
lands,  as  a source  for  their  steady  improvement. 
Bj’’  a system  of  fallow,  the  lands  for  a thousand 
years,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  have  been 
kept  in  constant  heart,  whilst  an  annual  change 
of  plants  from  those  with,  and  those  without  sur- 
face roots  on  the  same  land,  has  been  found  to 
produce  no  deterioration  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  after  years  of  uninterrupted  culture. 

The  same  high  authority  to  which  I have  just 
referred,  (Professor  Liebig,)  says ; “ It  has 
long  since  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
growth  of  annual  plants  is  rendered  imperfect, 
and  their  crops  of  fruit  or  herbs  less  abundant, 
by  cultivating  them  in  successive  years  on  the 
same  soil,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  time,  a 
greater  quantity  of  grain  is  obtained  when  a 
field  is  allowed  to  lie  uncultivated  for  a year. 
During  this  interval  of  rest,  the  soil  in  a great 
measure  regains  its  original  fertility.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  remarked,  that  a field 
which  has  become  unfitted  for  a certain  kind  of 
plant,  was  not  on  that  account  unsuited  for  an- 
other, and  upon  this  observation  a system  of 
agriculture  has  been  gradually  founded,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  produce  with  the  least  expense  oi 
manure. 

‘*Now  it  was  deduced  from  all  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  plants  require  for  their  growth  differ- 
ent constituents  of  soil,  and  it  was  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  an  alternation  of  the  plants  cultivat- 
ed, maintained  the  fertility  of  a soil  quite  as 
well  as  leaving  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  all  plants  must  give  back  to  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  different  proportions  of  cer- 
Jain  substances,  which  are  capable  of  being  used 
as  food  by  a succeeding  generation.  But  agri- 
culture has  hitherto  never  sought  aid  from  che- 
mical principles,  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
those  substances  which  plants  extract  from  the 
eoil  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  those  restored 
to  the  soil  by  means  of  manure.  The  discove- 
ry of  such  principles  will  be  the  task  of  a future 
generation,  for  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
present,  which  recoils  with  seeming  distrust 
and  aversion  from  all  the  means  of  assistance 
offered  it  by  chemistry,  and  which  does  not  un- 
derstand the  art  of  making  a rational  applica- 
tion of  chemical  discoveries.  A future  genera- 
tion, however,  will  derive  incalculable  advan- 
tage from  these  means  of  help.” 

By  this  improved  mode  of  culture,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a system  of  manuring,  1 
believe,  we  may  make  one  acre  produce  as 
much  as  two  by  the  old  denuded  process,  by 
which  we  take  everything  from  the  soil  and  re- 
turn nothing  to  it.  The  consequences  to  our 
operatives  from  this  mode  of  cultivation,  by 
which  we  give  to  one  acre  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  two,  are  of  inestimable  consideration. 


Fir^t,  one  halt  ol  the  horses  and  mules  which 
we  now  use  to  go  over  an  immense  space  of 
imperfectly  cultivated  soil,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  or  used  for  the  garden  cultivation  of  a di- 
minished number  of  acres.  Secondly,  to  our 
slaves  how  greatly  will  the  burthen  be  lighten- 
ed, by  tilling  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  land, 
yet  in  the  end  having  a harvest  equallj'  or  per- 
haps even  more  abundant  to  gather  I To  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  facility  of  the  harvest 
itself,  by  pulling  two  thousand  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  on  one  acre,  instead  of  one. 

At  the  Bend,  I have  this  year  planted  in  the 
check,  twelve  hundred  acres  of  cotton— six  hun- 
dred 1 have  manured,  the  other  ffix  are  planted 
in  the  first  rise  of  the  swamp,  in  a rich  alluvium 
of  untouched  fertility  requiring  at  present  no 
manure.  Two  hundred  acres  ol  the  former,  on 
the  second  level  of  the  swamp,  are  on  a stiffclay 
flat.  The  cotton  was  planted  in  this  field  on 
the  1st  of  May.  It  did  not  receive  a drop  of  rain 
until  the  1st  week  in  June.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  I have  encountered  incredible 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a stand;  some  of  the  land 
was  re-planted  five  times,  and  none  less  than 
three.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  June,  by  un- 
remitted efforts,  I at  last  succeeded  in  setting  the 
crop  in  this  field.  I advert  to  this  miscarriage 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  its  remedy,  to  wit : 
of  giving  a deep  winter  close  furrow  plowing, 
to  all  the  clay  lands  you  design  for  the  check 
culture,  and  harrowing  them  early  in  the  spring 
before  you  check  off,  after  they  have  been  ren- 
dered friable  by  the  wdnter  rains  and  frost,  and 
another  spring  plowing.  I believe  I might  have 
thrown  up  and  abandoned  these  two  hundred 
acres,  and  still  that  at  the  first  level  ol  the  Bend, 
I will  make  more  cotton,  from  present  appear- 
ances, than  my  whole  force  can  gather  between 
the  15th  of  August  and  15th  of  January,  from 
manuring  and  adopting  the  check,  and  discard- 
ing the  drill  culture.  On  my  first  level,  I have 
checked  five  feet  by  four,  and  on  the  second  le- 
vel, four  feet  square.  I believe,  however,  five 
feet  by  three  in  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  four 
by  three  in  those  of  less  richness,  will  be  the 
right  distance. 

My  corn  on  Cantey’s  fraction,  which  I think 
the  richest  piece  of  high  river  bottom  I have 
seen  this  side  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  I 
have  planted  in  squares  of  three  feet,  and  thin- 
ned to  a single  stalk.  It  is  the  best  eared  corn 
on  my  place,  and  will  average,  if  no  disaster 
occurs,  nearly  two  ears  to  the  stalk. 

In  noticing  the  check  culture,  I should  be  sin- 
gularly unmindful  of  the  claims  of  an  individu- 
al who  has  most  successfully  directed  the  public 
attention  to  it,  if  I did  not  pay  a willing  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  philosophy  on  which  it  rests. 
You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  I can  al- 
lude to  no  one  but  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Macon  county, 
who,  by  his  careful  analysis  and  induction  of 
facts,  has  done  much,  1 believe,  to  diminish  the 
labor  and  augmentthe  product  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States.  That  his  theory  rests  on 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  plant,  I entertain  as 
little  doubt,  as  I do  that  its  introduction  will 
mark  a new  era  in  the  culture  of  our  beneficent 
staple.  You  will  permit  me  to  remark,  that  this 
system  of  manuring  and  planting  in  the  check, 
take  off  half  the  tax  on  our  lands,  by  allow'ing 
us  to  fallow  half,  or  enables  us  to  double  our 
product  in  provisions  and  stock,  if  desirable. 
Indeed,  a system  of  steady  and  efficient  manur- 
ing, combined  with  an  alternation  of  our  crops, 
and  of  fallowing  the  most  exhausted  of  our 
soils,  constitute  the  best  recipe  for  renovating  an 
old  country,  and  preventing  a new  one  from 
growing  old. 

We  ought  to  combine  with  this  .system  of 
restoration  and  re-production  in  our  soils,  a 
most  careful  selection  of  the  most  approved  spe- 
cies of  stock.  It  seems  yet  to  be  a point  unde- 
cided, whether  the  Holderness,  Ayrshire,  Here- 
fordshire, Durham,  or  Devonshire  breeds,  are 
the  best  adapted  to  our  climate,  or  whether  any 
one  of  these  stocks,  engrafted  on  the  common 
cattle  of  our  country,  would  not  be  preferable 
to  the  unmixed  foreign  breed.  Certainly,  a 


cross  ot  the  Berkshire  or  Woburn  with  ourcom- 
rnon  hog,  is  more  tlirilty  than,  the  full-blooded 
breed  ot  either.  The  cattle  of  Alabama  are  so 
generally  inferior,  that  we  propose  premiums 
not  only  for  the  best  specimens  of  horned  cattle, 
but  likewise  lor  the  best  exhibition  of  any  other 
domestic  animal  connected  with  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  Indeed,  the  economical  husband- 
ry of  weaving  our  own  negro  cloth,  of  raising 
our  own  mules,  cannot  toosoon  claim  our  atten- 
tion, On  all  these  essential  points  of  farming, 
I have  made  a beginning  at  the  Bend,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  best  imported  stocks;  I have 
four  different  species  ol  foreign  cotton  on  which 
I am  conducting  a series  ol  experiments;  and  a 
patch  of  sugar-cane,  the  syrup  of  which  1 mean 
to  get  by  a new  process  of  manufacture.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  I desire  to  diffuse 
throughout  our  country,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  country  as  far  as  their  utility  can  extend. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  occupy  a section  of  coun- 
try worthy  of  the  application  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  renovation,  to  which  i 
have  referred.  For  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
some  parts  of  Alabama  already,  young  as  she 
is,  begin  to  put  on  the  wrinkles  and  furrows  ofa 
premature  old  age,  brought  on  her  by  the  penu- 
rious barbarity  ol  a soil-killing  culture.  The 
line  of  latitude,  wffiich  cuts  the  very  centre  of  the 
cotton  cultivation  of  the  new  world,  passes  near 
the  building  in  which  w'e  are  now  assembled. 
This  beautiful  plant  bathes  its  blossoms  in  the 
beams  ofa  sun,  which  no  where  shines  v.'ith  a 
more  genial  warmth,  for  its  growth,  develop- 
ment and  maturity,  than  with  us.  Our  soil  is 
blessed  with  an  Egyptian  fecundity,  diffused  by 
that  noble  river  which  marches  by  our  doors  in 
silent  majesty  to  the  ocean— giving  us  abroad 
valley  surpassed  by  none,  if  equalled  by  any, 
east  of  “the  great  Father  of  the  Western  wa- 
ters.” With  all  its  affluence  of  soil,  we  must  re- 
collect, that  our  mother  earth  is  as  exacting  as 
she  is  generous ; she  gives,  but  requires  us  to 
pay.  If  we  fail  in  our  tributes  to  her,  she  will 
fail  in  her  donations  to  us.  No  good  planter 
should  rest  quietly  in  his  bed,  except  under  the 
conviction  that  the  spot  which  God  has  given 
him  to  till,  is  growing  better,  rather  than  be- 
coming worse  in  his  hands.  This  is  a debt  he 
owes  to  posterity,  of  much  higher  obligation 
than  that  which,  by  a Spanish  aphorism,  com- 
pels us  to  plant  at  least  one  tree  before  we  die. 

If  we  should  be  destined  to  see  our  great  sta- 
ple break  down  from  over-production,  or  from 
any  fanatic  discriminations  Great  Britain  may 
make  in  favor  of  what  she  calls,  wdth  abundant 
cant,  free  cotton,  (as  if  she  made  one  pound  of 
cotton  or  sugar  in  India,  but  by  a compulsory 
labor,  in  effect  far  more  grievous  than  our  own,) 
we  still  have  left  to  us  vast  resources  copious 
and  untried. 

I believe,  without  indulging  in  visionary  pro- 
jects in  looking  out  for  new  staples,  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  Mississippi 
with  hemp,  justify  the  belief  that  we  can  equal 
the  production  of  Kentucky  in  this  great  article 
of  consumption ; whilst  the  recent  success  of 
Professor  Mapes,  in  extracting  the  finest  quali- 
ty of  sugar  from  molasses,  warrants  likewise  the 
belief,  that  a large  profit  may  be  realised  at  last 
by  us,  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  evaporator  which  that 
gentleman  has  so  successfully  applied  to  the  se- 
paration and  chrystalization  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  molasses.  We  can  make  on  our  best 
lands,  w'ith  the  same  facility  that  we  can  corn, 
five  hundreu  gallons  ol  the  richest  syrup  to  the 
acre,  which  would  be  found  to  hold  not  less 
than  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  in  solu- 
tion ; far  richer  and  much  more  easy  of  granu- 
lation than  the  molasses.  I think  1 hazard  no- 
thing in  saying,  that  if  cotton  should  fall  to  five 
cents,  that  under  the  important  discovery  of  this 
practical  chemist,  in  five  years  all  the  alluvial 
lands  on  this  river  will  be  dedicated  to  the  culti- 
vation of the  cane. 

Madder  is  beginning  likewise  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  agricul- 
turists, as  a staple  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
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mate,  and  sascepiible  ol  a moneyed  return  vast- 
ly transcending  the  culture  ol'cotton. 

We  have  everything  to  encourage  us  in  our 
career.  May  the  humble  institution  we  have 
this  day  planted,  tend  to  develope  the  resources 
of  this  section  of  our  country,  comparatively, 
even  to  ourselves  so  little  known,  by  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  exciting  a.spirit  ol 
generous  emulation,  and  by  its  giving  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  arts  God  has  given  to  man, 
•sorntthing  of  that  precision  wnich  belongs  to  it 
as  a science  which,  from  its  certainty  and  truth, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  experimental  one. 


From  the  Ameiicati  Agriculturist. 

SOUTHERN  PRODUCTS. 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  your  periodical 
from  its  commencement,  and  a careful  reader  of 
the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages,  and  with  nothing  have  I been  more  pleas- 
ed than  withi.iose  communications  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  inserted,  recommending 
to  tiie  attention  ot  our  farmers  and  planters  new 
and  valuable  objects  oi  cultivation.  These 
communications  are  worthy  ot  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  of  every  cultivator  of  the 
.soil.  The  articles  on  madder  and  indigo  parti- 
cularly commend  themselves  to  attention.  In  a 
country  so  widely  extended  as  ours,  stretching 
as  it  does  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  al- 
most to  the  tropics;  embracing,  too, every  varie- 
ty of  climate,  there  can  surelj’^  be  lound  a cli- 
mate and  a soil  adapted  to  aimo.st  every  plant 
useful  by  its  employment  in  the  arts,  or  to  the 
sustenance  or  luxury  of  man. 

Every  year  we  import  largely  the  agricultural 
productions  of  other  countries,  which  we  might 
just  as  well,  and,  indeed,  better  raise  at  home. 
We  purchase  annually  large  quantities  of  olives 
and  olive-oil  Irom  France  and  Italy,  and  figs 
from  the  Levant,  and  we  buy  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea  from  China.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  articles,  too,  of  which  the  same  re- 
marks might  be  made  with  truth,  but  which  do 
not  at  this  time  occur  to  my  mind.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  at  home  is  to  be  desired 
and  encouraged  by  every  well-  wisher  of  his 
country;  for  f think  it  must  be  conceded  by  eve- 
ry intelligent  man  acquainted  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
our  farmers  and  planters  have  confined  their  at- 
tention to  too  few  objects  of  cultivation.  At  the 
South,  particularly,  has  this  been  the  case. 
Cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  have  been  the  staple  ar- 
ticles of  che  Southern  planters,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  have  they  directed  their  whole 
energies.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  an 
ot/W-prod action  ; and  when  we  consider  the  im- 
mense section  adapted  more  particularly  to  the 
cultivation  of  jotton,  it  would  seem  that  the  dan- 
ger of  over-production  in  that  article  more  espe- 
cially, is  yearly  increasing.  The  same  is  true 
ot  the  western  country.  The  facility  with 
which  w’heat,  and  every  other  species  of  grain 
adapted  to  the  climate,  is  raised,  is  so  great  that 
there  has  been,  still  is,  and  under  pre.sent  cir- 
cumstances, there  must  be,  a production  far  ex- 
ceeding the  demand.  Now  the  South  and  West 
are  essentially  agricultural  regions,  and  for  a 
long  time  must  continue  so;  and  to  me  it  is  ve- 
ry doubtful  whether  they  ever  become  extensive- 
iy  manufacturing  countries.  At  least,  it  w'ill 
be  conceded  that  a large  manufacturing  interest 
will  not  arise  there,  until  the  population  be- 
comes much  more  dense  than  it  is  at  present. 
This  state  of  things  will  surely  increase  the 
danger  of  over-production,  ivhich  at  present  ex- 
ists, and  which  is  the  true  cause,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  low  prices  which  wo  have  had  for  a con- 
siderable time,  of  almost  every  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce  ; and  these  low  prices  must,  I 
fear,  continue,  and  indeed  must  fall  still  lower: 
for  if  we  go  on  producing  at  the  rate  we  have 
done,  and  are  now  doing,  we  shall  not  only  be 
unable  to  consume  our  productions  at  home,  but 
we  shall  also  find  it  more  than  difficult  to  obtain 
any  market  abroad  sufficient  to  absorb  our  sur- 
plus. To  many  of  your  readers  these  asser- 
tions ol  mine  may  seem  not  only  bold  but  incre- 
dible, and  I am  fully  aware  that  a general  rise 


in  produce  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year. 
But  I am  sati.ffieu  of  the  tiuth  and  soberness  of 
my  ideas;  lor,  as  you  well  know,  I have  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  I have  examined  most  of 
this  country  pretty  thorot  ghly,  and  I thinkyour 
own  experience,  gathered  I'rom  long  and  distant 
travel,  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I assert.  The 
results  of  the  crops  throughout  the  country  for 
the  next  five  or  six  yeais  will,  1 am  confident, 
su.?tain  my  position. 

I assume,  then,  that  an  over-production  does 
at  present  exist,  and  will  continue  in  an  increas- 
ing ratio.  Is  there,  then,  any  remedy?  and  if 
so,  what  is  it  ? It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  and 
sufficient  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  extendingour 
articles  of  cultivation,  and  extending  them,  too, 
until  we  raise  in  this  country  everything  which 
our  climate  and  our  soil  will  permit  us  to  raise 
at  a reasonable  profit ; and  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  lend  his  aid  in  accom- 
plishing this  very  desirable  object.  But  for  this 
purpose  individual  effort  is  not  sufficient.  The 
people  in  their  collective  capacity  should  assist. 
The  legislatures  ot  the  different  States  should 
do  something,  and  do  it  carefully,  energetically, 
and  thoroughly  If  che  legislature  of  the  nation 
could  be  induced  to  extend  its  powerful  aid,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  a duty  it  owes  to  the 
people.  But  1 fear  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
from  that  degenerate  body.  At  any  rate,  the 
State  legislature  might  and  could  be  induced  to 
act,  and  their  mode  of  action  should  be  this. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  olive  tree,  the  indigo, 
and  tea-plants.  1 have  no  doubt  chat  there  are 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  South  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  their  successful  and  profitable 
cultivation.  The  olive  has  been  grown  in  Ala- 
bama; the  indigo  plant  was  at  one  time  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  various  districts  of  the 
South  ; and  I am  credibly  informed  that  the  tea- 
plant  has  been  successfully  cultivated  td a small 
extent  in  two  instances,  one  in  North  Carolina, 
and  another  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Geor- 
gia. Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  either  and 
all  of  these  should  not  become  great  staples  at 
the  South;  for  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  their 
production,  and  if  the  cultivation  should  become 
extensive  and  profitable,  it  would  not  only  re- 
lieve the  South  ol  the  pressure  of  that  great  evil, 
an  over-crop  of  cotton,  by  dividing  the  direction 
of  the  energies  of  the  planter,  but  would  also 
prove  a source  of  increased  and  increasing 
wealth  to  that  region. 

Their  legislatures,  then,  should  act  in  this 
way.  Intelligent  and  capable  agents  should  be 
sent  out  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  lor  market  of 
these  articles,  (if  such  information  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  home,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tea-plant 
it  cannot.)  and  on  the  return  of  these  agents,  the 
information  they  bring  wuth  them  should  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  among  the  people;  and  the 
plants  themselves  should  be  wudely  distributed, 
and  if  necessary,  experiments  should  be  con- 
ducted at  the  public  expense;  and,  above  all, 
liberal  bounties  should  be  ofered  for  ihe  en- 
couragement of  the  cultivation.  In  this  way, 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  olives,  and  tea,  would 
in  a few  years  obtain  a firm  foothold  at  the 
South,  and  her  people  would  not  only  find  them- 
selves supplying  our  own  country,  but  export- 
ing to  other  countries.  By  such  encourage- 
ment the  silk  culture  has  grown  up  and  already 
taken  firm  root,  and  will,  I may  venture  to  pre- 
dict, in  a lew  years  produce  results  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  anticipated  shortly  after 

“The  days  when  we  went  mulberrying, 

A long  lime  ago.” 

The  present,  moreover,  is  a most  favorable 
time  to  take  active  measures  for  commencing 
the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  especially,  for 
our  own  cuuntry  is  just  entering  on  better  times, 
and  we  are  about  forming  new  and  interesting 
relations  with  the  Chinese.  But  these  remarks 
do  not  apply  merely  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  tree,  and  the  indigo  and  tea-plants,  worthy 
as  they  are  of  Ihe  attention  of  the  South.  Nu- 
merous other  articles  of  agricultural  production 
might  be  pointed  out,  and  will  doubtless  occur 
to  yourself  and  your  readers,  to  which  my  ob- 


servaiion  might  be  applied  with  equal  truth. 
Let  some  or  all  of  your  numerous  intelligent 
subscribers  at  the  South  investigate  this  subject 
with  the  attention  it  so  well  d ?serves,  and  strong- 
ly petition  their  legislatures  to  consider  and  act 
upon  it;  and  the  result,  if  the  matter  be  persist- 
ed in,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  most  important  and 
beneficial  to  our  Southern  agricultural  brethren, 

I have  not,  by  any  means,  exhausted  this  sub- 
ject either  in  its  bearing  on  the  South,  the  West, 
or  even  our  own  more  rugged  and  inclement 
North;  and  should  you  permit  me  again  to  oc- 
cupy a space  in  your  columns,  I shall  endeavor 
to  point  out  some  other  and  equally  important 
considerations  as  connected  with  this  most  inte- 
resting topic. 

In  conclusion,  I would  fain  hope  that  you  and 
your  numerous  intelligent  correspondents,  will 
go  on  poiniing  ouito  us  other  new  and  valuable 
objects  01  cultivation,  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  our  wide-spread  but  common  coun- 
try, and  I trust  that  you  will  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agricultural  public  in  every  way  in 
your  power,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige 
and  interest  more  than  one 

Northern  Farmer, 

From  the  Transactions  of  the' N.  Y,  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DYEHS’  MADDER.  AS 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE, 
(Rubia  Tinctoria) 

By  M.  B.  Bate  HAM,  one  of  the  Kditors  of  the 
New  Genesee  Fanner. 

The  quantity  of  madder  consumed  annually' 
in  the  United  States,  and  imported  from  abroad, 
is  perfectl}'^  astonishing  to  those  who  have  given 
no  attention  to  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  our 
public  records  do  not  give  very  exact  inlorma- 
toin  on  the  subject ; but  Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  the 
nearest  approximation  be  could  obtain,  gives 
the  amount  as  five  thousand  tons  I Estimating 
this  at  the  low  av^erage  price  ol  ten  cents  per  lb., 
it  makes  the  round  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars 
paid  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  an  article 
that  can  be  produced  as  good  and  as  cheap  at 
home — paid,  too,  by  a people  loaded  down  with, 
indebtedness,  and  disgraced  bj'  the  forfeiture  of 
plighted  obligation  ! 

The  cuitivation  of  madder  has  heretofore  been 
represented  as  a tedious  and  laborious  operation, 
requiring  much  care  and  skill,  as  we'l  as  outlay' 
of  capital.  The  directions  have  been  mainly 
j gathered  from  foreign  works,  detailing  the  me- 
thods practiced  by  the  plodding  Dutch  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany.  These  accounts  hav'e  ap- 
peared so  frightful  to  Americans,  that  none  of 
them  have  dared  to  undertake  the  business  ; and 
Yankee  enterprise  and  labor-sav'ing  ingenuity 
have  never  been  exercised  upon  it. 

It  is  true,  the  crop  requires  three  or  four  years 
to  arrive  at  maturity',  and  needs  considerable  la- 
bor and  some  knowledge;  but  the  quantity  of 
land  it  occupies,  and  the  amount  ol  labor  it  re- 
quires, is  far  less  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  crop  than  those  of  any  other  farm-crop  that 
can  be  named. 

These  assertions  are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
experience  of  an  enterprising  American  farmer, 
Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  madder  for  5 
years  past.  A detailed  account  of  Mr.  Swill’s 
mode  of  culture  and  its  results,  was  obtained  at 
his  residence  last  winter,  by  the  writer  of  this  es- 
say, and  published  in  the  New  Genesee  Farmer 
for  March,  1843, 

From'this  account  it  will  be  seen,  that  after 
having  informed  himself  on  the  subject,  and  be- 
coming satisfied  that  the  business  was  practica- 
ble and  profitable,  he  at  once  planted  nine  acres 
— a quantity  that  would  astonish  Mynheer  Van 
Hollander.  This  he  allowed  to  grow  lour  sea- 
sons, and  the  crop  was  harvested  and  sold  in  the 
fall  of  ] 842.  The  following  are  some  ol  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience.  The  product  of  his  best 
land  was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre;  and 
he  is  certain  that,  with  his  present  knowledge, 
he  can  obtain  3,000  lbs.  per  acre— which  is  more 
than  the  best  average  crops  of  Holland  or  Ger- 
many. The  quality  was  superior  to  the  ave- 
rage of  imported  madder. 
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The  labor  required,  including  the  whole  time, 
with  the  digging,  cleaning,  threshing,  &c.,  was 
Irom  eighty  to  one  hundred  days’  wort  per  acre. 
The  outlay  for  buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  did  not 
exceed,  in  all,  fifty  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen cents  per  pound,  at  w'hich  price  he  sold 
most  of  it — notwithstanding  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  unknown  to  purchasers,  and  all  the 
prejudice  that  usually  exists  in  such  cases. 

The  result,  then,  in  figures,  fairly  stated, 
stands  thus,  lor  an  acre  of  good  land  properly 
managed  : 

By  2,000  lbs.  of  madder,  at  15  cents  per  lb  , 

$•300  00 

Contra — To  100  days’  work,  mostly 
boys,  at  75  cents  per  day,  $75  00 

Use  of  land,  4 years,  at  $4  per 
year,  16  00 

Grinding,  packing,  &c.,  9 00 

100  00 


Leaving  a nett  profit  per  acre,  of  $200  00 

Mr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  having  resided  near- 
ly thirty  years  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies, 
which  consists  of  about  400  acres  of  choice 
land,  mostly  alluvial,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ver- 
million river,  .seven  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  At  i 
my  request,  he  furnished  me  with  the  following 
practical  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  mad- 
der, which  he  remarked  must  be  understood  as 
intended  for  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  only  a 
lew  acres,  and  cannot  afford  much  outlay  of 
capital.  Those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  bu- 
siness on  an  extensive  scale,  would  need  to 
adopt  a some  what  different  practice. 

SoU  and  Preparation. — The  soil  should  be  a 
deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  free  from  weeds,  roots, 
stones,  &c.,  and  containing  a good  portion  of 
vegetable  earth.  Alluvial  “bottom”  land  is  the 
most  suitable-;  but  it  must  not  be  wet.  If  old 
upland  is  used,  it  should  receive  a heavy  coating 
of  vegetable  earth,  (from  decayed  wood  and 
leaves.)  The  land  should  be  plowed  very  deep 
in  the  (all ; and  early  in  spring  apply  about  one 
hundred  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  per  acre, 
spread  evenly,  and  plowed  in  deeply  ; then  har- 
row till  quite  fine  and  fiee  from  lumps.  JXext, 
plow  the  land  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  leaving 
alleys  between,  three.feet  wide;  then  harrow  the 
beds  with  a fine  light  harrow,  or  rake  them  by 
hand  so  as  to  leave  them  smooth  and  even  with 
the  alleys.  They  are  then  ready  for  planting. 

Preparing  Ssts  and  Planting. — Madder-sets, 
or  seed-roots,  are  best  selected  when  the  crop  is 
dug  in  the  fall.  The  horizontal  uppermost  roots 
(with  eyes)  are  the  kind  to  be  used;  these  should 
be  separated  from  the  bottom  root,  and  buried  in 
sand,  in  a cellar  or  pit.  If  not  done  in  the  fall, 
the  sets  may  be  dug  early  in  the  spring,  before 
they  begin  to  sprout.  They  should  be  cut  or 
broken  into  pieces,  containing  from  two  to  five 
eyes  each — i.  e.  three  to  four  inches  long.  The 
time  for  planting  is  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  good  order,  and  severe 
frosts  are  over,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  usually 
about  the  middle  of  April.  With  the  beds  pre- 
pared as  directed,  stretch  a line  lengthwise  the 
bed,  and  -with  the  corner  of  a hoe  make  a drill 
two  inches  deep  along  each  edge  and  down  the 
middle,  so  as  to  give  three  rows  to  each  bed, 
about  two  feet  apart.  Into  these  drills  drop  the 
sets,  ten  inches  apart,  covering  them  two  inches 
deep.  Eight  or  ten  bushels  of  sets  are  requisite 
for  an  acre. 

After  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  madder  plants 
can  be  seen,  the  ground  should  be  carefully  hoed, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  not  injure  the 
plants;  and  the  hoeing  and  weeding  must  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  weeds  make  their  appear- 
ance. If  any  of  the  sets  have  failed  to  grow,  the 
vacancies  should  be  filled  by  taking  up  parts  of 
the  strongest  roots  and  transplanting  them ; this 
is  best  done  in  June.  As  soon  as  the  madder 
plants  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  the  tops  are 
to  be  bent  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  all  except  the  tip  end  coveted  with  earth 
shovelled  from  the  middle  of  the  alleys.  Bend 
the  shoots  outward  and  inward,  in  every  direc- 


es,  put  half  a bushel  ot  roots  at  a time  and  stir 
them  about  in  the  water,  pulling  the  bunches 
apart  so  as  to  vvash  therr:  clean  ; then,  having  a 
platform  at  hand,  lay  them  on  it  to  dry.  To 
make  the  platform,  take  two  or  three  common 
boards,  so  as  to  be  about  four  feet  in  width,  and 
nail  cleets  across  the  under  side.)  On  these  i 
spread  the  roots  about  two  inches  thick  for  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  Carr}'-  the  platforms  to  a con- 
venient place,  not  far  from  the  house,  and  place 
them  side  by  side  in  rows  east  and  west,  and 
with  their  ends  north  and  south,  leaving  room  to 
walk  between  the  rows.  Elevate  the  south  ends 
of  the  platforms  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
north  ends  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
putting  poles  or  sticks  to  support  them:  this 
will  greatly  facilitate  drying.  After  the  second 
or  third  day  drying,  the  madder  must  be  protect- 
ed from  the  dews  at  night,  and  from  rain,  by 
placing  the  platforms  one  upon  another  to  a 
convenient  height,  and  covering  the  uppermost 
one  with  boards.  Spread  them  out  again  in  the 
morning,  or  as  soon  as  danger  is  over.  Five  or 
six  days  of  ordinary  fine  weather  will  dry  the 
madder  sufficiently,  when  it  may  be  put  away 
till  it  is  convenient  to  kiln-dry  and  grind  it. 

Kiln-drying. — The  size  and  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  kiln  may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstan- 
ces. The  following  is  a very  cheap  plan,  and 
sufficient  to  dry  one  ton  ot  roots  at  a time. 
Place  four  strong  posts  in  the  ground,  twelve 
feet  apart  one  way,  and  eighteen  the  other;  put 
girts  across  the  bottom,  middle  and  top;  and 
nail  boards  perpendicularly  on  the  outside  as  for 
a common  bam.  The  boards  must  be  well  sea- 
soned, and  all  cracks  or  holes  should  be  plaster- 
ed or  otherwise  stopped  up.  Make  a shed-roof 
of  common  boards.  In  the  inside,  put  upright 
standards  about  five  feet  apart,  with  cross-pie- 
ces, to  support  the  scaffolding.  The  first  cross- 
pieces to  be  lour  feet  from  the  floor ; the  nex 
two  feet  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  On  these 
cross-pieces,  lay  small  poles  about  six  feet  long 
and  two  inches  thick,  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
On  these  scaffolds  the  madder  is  to  be  spread 
nine  inches  thick.  A floor  is  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  keep  all  dry  and  clean.  When  the  kiln 
is  filled,  take  six  or  eight  kettles  or  hand-furna- 
ces, and  place  them  four  or  five  feet  apart  on  the 
floor,  (first  securing  it  from  fire  with  bricks  or 
stones,)  and  make  fires  in  them  witn  charcoal, 
being  careful  not  to  make  any  of  the  fires  so 
large  as  to  scorch  the  madder  over  them.  A 
person  must  be  in  constant  attendance  to  watch 
and  leplenisfi  the  fires.  The  heat  will  ascend 
through  the  whole,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
it  will  all  be  sufficiently  dried,  which  is  known 
by  its  becoming  brittle  like  pipe-stems. 

Breaking  and  Grinding. — Immediately  after 
being  dried,  tbe  madder  must  be  taken  to  the 
barn  and  threshed  with  flails,  or  broken  by  ma- 
chinery, (a  mill  might  be  constructed  for  this 
purpose,)  so  that  it  will  feed  in  a common  grist- 
mill. If  it  is  not  broken  and  ground  immediate- 
ly, it  will  gather  dampness  so  as  to  prevent  its 
grinding  freeljc  Any  common  grist-mill  can 
grind  madder  properly.  When  ground  finely  it 
is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  packed  in  barrels  like 
flour  for  market. 

Amotunt  and  value  of  Product,  <^c. — Mr.  Swift 
measured  off  a part  of  his  ground,  and  carefully 
weighed  the  product  when  dried,  which  he  found 
to  be  over  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  not- 
withstanding the  seasons  were  mostly  very  un- 
favorable. With  his  present  knowledge  of  the 
business,  he  is  confident  that  he  can  obtain  at 
least  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  than  is  often  obtained  in  Ger- 
many. The  whole  amount  of  labor  heestimates 
at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  days’  work  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  crop,  at  the  usual 
w'holesale  price,  (about  fifteen  cents  per  pound,) 
is  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  In  fo- 
reign countries  it  is  customary  to  make  several 
qualities  of  the  madder,  which  is  done  by  sort- 
ing the  roots;  but  as  only  one  quality  is  requir- 
ed for  the  western  market,  Mr.  Swift  makes  but 
one,  and  that  is  found  to  be  superior  to  most  of 
the  imported,  and  finds  a ready  sale. 

If  any  person  desires  instruction  for  making 


several  qualities  of  madder,  or  further  informa- 
tion respecting  any  other  point,  it  ma}'  be  obtain- 
ed by  addressing,  post-paid,  Joseph  Swiff,  Bir- 
mingham, Erie  county,  Ohio. 


From  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist. 

TO  FARMERS’  DAUGHTERS. 

It  has  been  sometime  since  I talked  to  the 
girls.  This  evening  I will  give  them  a few 
lines,  letting  them  know  I think  ot  them  yet. 
As  usual,  I am  dwelling  on  the  common,  every 
day  affairs  of  life,  and  feeling  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  young  females  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  minuti^  thereof.  The 
reason  for  ray  writing  as  I do  at  present,  I will 
give  you. 

A few  days  since,  I heard  a gentleman,  who 
wished  a domestic,  industrious,  and  contented 
wife,  speaking  of  a pretty,  interesting  girl, 
praising  her  modest  deportment  and  engaging 
manners;  but  at  last,  wound  up  with,  “She 
does  not  know  how  to  do  any  thing  useful ; she 
could  not  even  make  her  own  dresses;  she 
would  be  of  very  litile  use  in  this  world  of  hard 
work.”  JMow,  1 had  nearl}’^  the  same  opinion 
myself,  though  1 would  not  tell  him,  you  know; 
but  I thought  1 would  tell  jmu,  and  let  you  profit 
by  it,  if  }’ou  choose.  He  spoke  also  ot  some 
young  ladies  who  studied  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  other  branches,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  use  it  would  finally  be. 
He  was  certain,  from  his  own  observation,  they 
did  not  have  enough  of  philosophy  to  govern 
their  tempers  and  general  conduct;  and  as  to 
chemistry,  all  their  study  of  it  had  not  given 
them  a knowledge  of  bread-making,  which  he 
considered  a very  important  item,  his  mother 
having  been  successful  m that  line  of  business, 
and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  best  sort  of 
bread.  He  thought,  if  their  studies  were  not  of 
some  practical  utility,  they  might  as  well  be  let 
alone. 

I was  really  amused,  to  hear  views  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the 
day;  and,  to  tell  t't  e truth,  I thought  there  was 
some  good  common  sense  in  them,  though  I in- 
formed him  the  girls  would  laugh  most  heartily 
at  such  nonsensical  stuff,  in  these  days  of  im- 
provement, when  many  consider  it  polite  and 
sensible  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  common  af- 
fairs, My  advice  was,  that  he  should  go  away 
out  in  the  country,  and  look  for  the  daughter  of 
some  good  farmer,  who  had  taught  his  family 
that  it  is  honorable  to  engage  in  all  the  useful 
employments  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  du  • 
ty  of  woman  consists — one  who  could  sit  down 
happily  at  home,  and  study  household  good, 
without  sighing  for  the  excitement  of  fine  dress, 
fashionable  furniture,  fashionable  visits,  and 
all  those  fashionable  things  that  disturb  the 
peace  of  young  housekeepers,  and  render  home 
a scene  of  misery  and  strife,  instead  of  the  gath- 
ering place  ot  the  heart’s  best  affections. 

If  girls  had  any  idea  of  what  would  promote 
their  future  happiness  and  interest,  more  of  their 
precious  time  would  be  spent  in  the  acquisition, 
of  useful  and  necessary  knowledge,  rather  than 
frittering  it  away  to  gain  a lew  (generally  use- 
less) accomplishments.  The  first  is  of  great 
importance,  in  every  situation  of  life;  the  latter 
are  almost  always  given  up,  as  soon  as  their 
possessor  takes  her  station  at  the  head  of  a fami- 
ly. I w’as  led  to  consider  what  should  be  the 
character  of  a lady  who  has  finished  her  educa- 
tion, or  who  at  least  has  left  school,  and  also  of 
the  training  necessary  to  form  that  character.— 
Nothing  preventing,  I will  tell  you  my  cogita- 
tions at  some  future  time,  although  some  of  jmu 
will  think  I am  altogether  too  old-fashioned  to 
be  writing  in  these  days  of  light  and  know- 
ledge. Lucy. 

Agricultural  Cariosity. — A friend  has  given, 
to  us  a natural  curiosity,  as  the  product  ot  a 
corn  stalk.  It  is  a main  ear  with  thirty  five 
lateral  shoots,  or  small  ears,  most  singular 
interwoven  into  each  other,  forming  a handsome 
group,  which  might  very  properly  be  called  a 
bouquet  of  ears.  It  was  grown  in  the  corn 
field  of  Mr.  Dlffenderffer,  near  Lancaster,  Pg, 
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For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Augusta,  August  7th,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor — I send  you  the  copy  of  an  ex- 
tract, in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  published  in  May,  1837. 

M.  Charles  Garou  de  Buzareingues  was  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France.  His 
experiments  and  observations  were  published 
originally  in  1837,  in  Magendie’s  Journal  cf 
Physiology,  Experimental,  &c.,  vol.  VII.  This 
article  was  copied  into  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  in  February,  1838, 
whence  it  was  taken  by  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

There  is  no  reasoij  why  it  should  not  apply 
as  well  to  other  animals,  as  to  those  therein  enu- 
merated. 

“A  flock  of  sheep  was  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  a smaller  or  greater  number  of 
male  or  female  lambs  wmre  to  be  produced,  at 
the  will  of  the  proprietor,  in  each  of  these.  The 
plan  adopted  in  order  to  ensure  this  result,  was 
to  employ  very  young  rams  in  that  division  of 
the  flock  from  which  it  was  designed  to  obtain 
females;  and  strong  and  vigorous  rams,  of  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  in  that  from  which  males 
were  to  be  procured.  The  first  division  was  al- 
so recommended  to  have  a more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  more  repose  than  usual,  during 
the  period  of  impregnation.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  show  the  effect  of  the  first  experiment: 


Age  of  the  Mothers. 

Males. 

Femal 

2 years, 

14 

26 

3 years, 

16 

29 

4 years, 

5 

21 

5 years  and  upwards,  18 

8 

Total, 

At  another  farm — 

53 

84 

2 years, 

7 

3 

3 years. 

15 

14 

4 years. 

33 

14 

5 years. 

25 

24 

— 

Total, 

80 

55 

“ Another  experiment 

is  thus 

related 

flock  of  106  sheep  was  divided  into  two  sections 
of  forty-twm  each;  one  containing  the  strongest 
ewes,  of  four  and  five  years  of  age — the  second, 
consisting  of  the  weakest,  either  less  than  four 
or  more  than  five  years  old : the  first  section 
was  intended  to  produce  a greater  number  of  fe- 
males than  the  second;  and,  after  having  been 
marked  and  placed  in  a good  pasturage,  four 
rams,  of  about  ten  months  old,  were  turned  into 
them.  The  other  section  received  two  strong 
rams,  each  aged  more  than  three  years.  The 
remainder  of  the  flock,  making  up  the  number 
of  106,  belonged  to  the  shepherds  ; they  are  ge- 
nerally stronger  and  better  nourished  than  the 
rest — and  these,  forming  a third  section,  were 
placed  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  se- 
cond. 

“ The  result  of  the  lambing  was  thus  : — 


Males. 

Females, 

First  section. 

15 

25 

Second  section. 

26 

14 

Third  section. 

10 

12 

There  were  foui  double  births ; two  of  which, 
in  the  first  section,  produced  4 females.  The 
two  others,  belonging  to  the  second  and  third 
sections,  produced  3 males  and  1 female. 

“ It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  rams  proceed- 
ing from  the  section  in  which  the  young  rams 
were  employed,  were  in  all  respects  as  fine  as 
those  begotten  by  the  older  and  stronger  rams. 

“In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  find,  in  another  part  of  the  communication, 
a remark  of  some  importance.  In  1835,  twenty 
ewes,  which  had  not  borne  for  two  years,  receiv- 
ed the  rams  clandestinely  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter;  they  were  almost  all  of  them  re- 
markably fat:  they  produced  16  females,  and  4 
males.  Among  the  number  of  these  ewes  were 
3 old  ones,  which  had  been  put  up  to  fatten  in 


1834,  but  could  not  be  sold  because  they  were 
not  in  sufficiently  good  condition : these  gave  1 
female,  and  1 male. 

“M.  Garou  next  carries  his  inquiries  into  the 
productive  power  in  the  mare  and  cow.  Re- 
specting the  first  of  these,  he  observes  that,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  more  female  than  male  colts,  he 
fed  his  brood  mares  on  fresh  food;  and  he  chose 
for  propagation  only  such  as  had  not  been  foal- 
ed or  even  nourished  by  the  mother  the  preceding 
year;  and  he  did  not  give  them  the  stallion  until 
they  gave  evident  signs  of  being  in  heat.  Five 
mares,  so  chosen,  produced  five  female  colts; 
and,  by  following  the  same  method,  out  ofthir- 
teen  colts  foaled  that  year,  eleven  were  females; 
and  one  of  the  two  males  was  the  product  of  an 
old  mare.  He  remarks,  that  some  mares  of  a 
remarkably  vigorous  appetite,  always  bring 
forth  females;  whilst  those  of  delicate  health  as 
constantly  produce  males.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  cow.” 

From  the  V.  esterii  Cultivator. 

PICKLES. 

Accompanying  I send  you  a few  extracts,  on 
the  best  methods  of  putting  up  pickles,  as  the 
time  of  year  is  approaching  for  this  to  be  attend- 
ed to. 

“Musk-melons  should  be  picked  for  mangoes 
when  green  and  hard.  They  should  be  cut  open 
after  they  have  been  in  salt-water  ten  days,  the 
inside  scraped  out  clean,  and  filled  with  mustard 
seed,  allspice,  horse-radish,  small  onions,  &c., 
and  sewed  together.  Scalded  vinegar  should 
then  be  poured  upon  them. 

Walnuls.— When  these  are  so  ripe  that  a pin 
will  go  into  them  easily,  they  are  ready  for  pick- 
ling. They  should  be  soaked  twelve  days  in 
very  cold  and  strong  water,  which  has  been 
boiled  and  skimmed.  A quantity  of  vinegar, 
enough  to  cover  them  well,  should  be  boiled 
with  whole  pepper,  mustard  seed,  small  onions, 
or  garlic,  cloves,  ginger,  and  horse-radish;  this 
should  not  be  poured  upon  them  until  it  is  cold. 
They  should  lie  in  pickle  a few  months  before 
they  are  eaten.  To  be  kept  closely  covered,  for 
the  air  softens  them.  The  liquor  is  an  excellent 
catsup  to  be  eaten  on  fish. 

Peppers. — Put  peppers  into  strong  salt  and  wa- 
ter, and  let  them  remain  there  till  they  become 
yellow;  then  turn  them  green  by  keeping  them 
in  warm  salt-water,  shifting  them  every  two 
days.  The.i  drain  them,  and  pour  scalding 
vinegar  over  them.  A bag  of  mustard-seed  put 
in  the  jar  is  an  improvement.  If  there  is  mo- 
ther in  the  vinegar,  scald  and  strain  it. 

Cucumbers. — Cucumbers  should  lie  in  weak 
brine  three  or  tour  days  after  they  are  picked  ; 
then  they  should  be  put  in  a tin  or  wooden  pail 
of  clean  water,  and  kept  slightly  warm  in  the 
kitchen  corner  for  two  or  three  days  ; then  take 
as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  your  pickle-jar 
will  hold — scald  it  with  pepper,  allspice,  mus- 
tard-seed, flag-root,  horse-radish,  &c.,  if  you 
happen  to  have  them:  half  of  them  will  spice 
the  pickles  very  well.  Throw  in  a piece  of  alum 
as  big  as  a walnut ; this  serves  to  harden  the 
pickles.  Skim  the  vinegar  clean,  and  pour  it 
scalding  hot  over  the  cucumbers.  Brass  vessels 
are  not  healthy  for  preparing  any  thing  acid. 

Red  Cabbages  need  no  other  pickling  than 
scalding,  spiced  vinegar  poured  over  them,  and 
suffered  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days  before  you 
eat  them.  Some  think  it  improves  them  to  keep 
them  in  salt  and  water  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  are  pickled. 

If  you  find  your  pickles  soft  and  insipid,  it  is 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  vinegar.  Throw 
away  the  vinegar,  (or  keep  it  to  clean  your 
brass  kettles,)  then  cover  your  pickles  with 
strong,  scalding  vinegar,  into  which  a little  all- 
spice, ginger,  horse-radish,  and  alum  have  been 
thrown.  By  no  means  omit  a pretty  large  piece 
of  alum.  Pickles  treated  in  this  way,  will  keep 
for  years,  and  be  better  and  better  every  year. 

Some  people  prefer  pickled  nasturtion-seed  to 
capers.  They  should  be  kept  several  days  after 
they  are  gathered,  and  then  covered  with  boiling 
vinegar,  and  bottled  when  cold.  They  are  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  for  some  months.  ' 


Martinoes  are  prepared  in  nearly  the  same 
way  as  other  pickles.  The  salt  and  water  in 
which  ihev  are  put,  two  or  three  days  previous 
to  pickling,  should  be  changed  every  day  ; be- 
cause martinoes  are  very  apt  to  become  soft. 
No  spice  should  be  used  but  allspice,  cloves  and 
cinnamon.  Scald  the  martinoes  and  spice  in 
the  vinegar,  instead  of  pouring  it  over  them.” 

POINTS  OF  A GOOD  MILCH  COW. 

The  following  is  from  a report  of  the  Guern- 
sey  Agricultural  Society, 

1.  Purity  of  breed  and  qualities  of  the  dam 
for  yielding  rich  and  yellow  butter.’ 

2.  Small  head,  large  and  bright  eyes,  small 
muzzle,  small  ears,  orange  color  within. 

3.  Straight  back  from  The  shoulders  to  the  tail, 
and  chest  wide. 

4.  A fine  and  loose  skin,  with  soft  and  short 
hair. 

5.  Sides  well  rounded,  flank  small  between 
the  side  and  haunch,  tail  fine. 

6.  Fore-legs  straight  and  well  proportioned, 
hind-legs  broad  above  the  knee,  fine  and  clean 
below;  hoofs  small;  legs  should  not  cross  in 
walking. 

7.  Udder  large,  and  the  teats  large,  and  spring- 
ing from  the  four  corners  of  the  udder;  milk- 
vein  large  and  well-defined. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

AMUSEMENTS  FOR  FARMERS’  BOYS. 

Being  lately  at  the  residence  of  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  farmers,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  door  of  a small  room  in  an  out- 
building, which  waslabelled  “ office.”  On 

inquiry,  we  learned  that  this  was  a room  given 
up  to  the  boys.  Entering,  we  found  it  fitted  up 
with  miniature  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds 
of  different  kinds,  a few  plants,  and  branches  of 
ever- green , the  walls  decorated  with  portraits  of 
celebrated  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  pouL 
try;  while  on  some  shelves,  were  some  geologi- 
cal specimens,  and  several  juvenile  books  of  a 
character  calculated  to  inspire  a taste  for  rural 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  correct  modes 
of  husbandry,  horticulture,  &c.,  the  whole  ar- 
ranged in  agreeable  order.  It  struck  us  as  an 
excellent  plan,  and  we  would  suggest  its  general 
adoption.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  both 
amusement  and  instruction. 

How  infinitely  better  it  is  to  allow  boys  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a part  of  their  time  in 
thus  cultivating  a taste  for  the  investigation  of 
those  subjects  by  which  their  knowledge  of  na- 
ture and  the  world  around  them  is  increased, 
than  in  mixing  with  rude  company  and  becom- 
ing contaminated  with  their  vices. 

RURAL  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

I have  said  and  written  a great  deal  to  my 
countrymen  about  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  or- 
namental gardening,  and  rural  embellishments; 
and  I would  read  them  a homily  on  the  subject 
every  day  of  every  remaining  year  of  my  life,  if 
it  would  induce  them  to  make  this  matter  one  of  "* 
particular  attention  and  care.  When  a man 
asks  me  what  is  the  use  ot  shrubs  and  flowers, 
my  first  impulse  always  is  to  look  under  his  hat 
and  see  the  length  ot  his  ears.  Heartily  do  I 
pity  the  man  who  can  see  no  good  in  life  but  in 
pecuniary  gain,  or  in  the  mere  animal  indul- 
gences of  eating  and  drinking. — Caiman's  Enron 
pean  Agriculture. 

Tall  Corn. — A down-easter  recently  told  a 
citizen  of  the  “Lone  Star  Republic,”  that  no- 
thing could  beat  the  corn  in  Connecticut.  The 
Texan  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  crops 
in  that  section,  but  in  his  country  the  cornstalks 
bore  seven  or  eight  large  ears,  and  a gourd  on 
top  with  several  quarts  of  shelled  corn  in  it ! 
The  Yankee  took  his  hat  and  marvelled. — Se- 
lected. >■ 

li^’The  Southern  Farmer  and  Gardener  says 
that,  by  an  experiment  recently  made,  it  was  as- 
certained that  clover  and  timothy  seed  would 
cease  to  germinate  at  the  depth  of  two  and  a half 
inches. 
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A Burke  Overseer”  has  exhibited  too 
much  feeling  in  his  reply  to  “ A Burke  Plant- 
er,” to  gain  admission  into  our  columns.  Our 
object  in  publishing  the  “Cultivator,”  is  to 
elicit  truth  and  diffuse  light  upon  all  and  every 
subject  connected  with  agriculture;  and,  as  these 
are  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a heated  or 
excited  discussion,  we  will  not  permit  such  in 
our  columns,  Yv^hile,  therefore,  we  shall  take 
great  pleasure,  at  all  times,  in  giving  place  to 
temperate  discussion  upon  all  subjects,  and  on 
none  more  cordially  than  that  of  overseers,  we 
hope  our  readers  will  approve  our  determina- 
tion to  exclude  whatever  is  calculated  to  engen- 
der ill  teelmg^ 

|::^It  is  estimated,  by  the  Vicksburg  Constitu- 
tionalist, that  the  destruction  ol  property  by  the 
recent  floods  will  amount  to  over  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  loss  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  at 
least  450,000  bales,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
W'hole  crop  of  the  United  States. 

|:;;^A  late  letter  from  England  to  a house  in 
Boston,  states  that  vessels  are  in  great  demand 
—not  less  than  700  to  800  being  engaged  in  the 
Guano  trade  alone. 

l^’As  many  planters  in  our  own  State  be- 
stow an  undue  share  of  their  attention  upon  their 
cotton  fields,  to  the  neglect  of  corn  and  other 
provisions,  and  thus,  as  we  think,  pursue  an  in- 
judicious system  of  husbandry,  we  commend  to 
the  perusal  of  such  the  following  extract  from 
Ruifin’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  South  Caroli- 
na, 

“ It  is  a common  opinion,  that  the  cultivation 
ot  rice  and  cotton  is  much  more  profitable  than 
that  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  that  those 
planters  having  good  lands  for  the  former,  can 
better  afford  to  raise  them,  and  buy  provisions 
in  part,  or  corn,  sometimes,  entirely.  This 
opinion  seems  to  me  erroneous,  almost  without 
exception.  It  seems  next  to  impossible,  that 
there  can  exist,  anywhere,  a truly  thriving 
agricultural  class,  which,  as  a regular  system, 
buys,  instead  of  raising,  the  necessary  and  most 
important  articles  of  food.  Such  a system,  pur- 
sued by  the  proprietors  of  rich  rice  "and  cotton 
lands,  may  indeed  present  large  incomes  of  mo- 
ney for  crops  sold ; and  it  may  minister  to  en- 
courage great  luxury  and  expenditure.  But  it 
will  be  apt  also  to  induce  a pinching  measure 
of  the  plain  and  solid  comforts,  and  even  in  re- 
spect to  necessary  wants,  and  a scant  provision 
of  proper  supplies  of  aliment  to  man  and  beast, 
and  also  to  the  land,  A thorough  reform  on  this 
head,  to  be  produced  by  the  sufficient  diminu- 
tion of  each  individual’s  rice  and  cotton  culture, 
and  substitution  of  extended  corn,  and  other 
provision  culture,  and  grass  and  stock  raising  in 
general,  is  essential  to  the  permanent,  solid,  and 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State.” 

US’It  is  easier  to  bring  up  a dozen  children 
right,  than  to  reform  one  grown  scamp.  Many 
have  learned  this  too  late  to  profit  by  it. 


|:;^Hungarian  Yeast,  says  an  exchange  pa- 
per, will  keep  fora  twelvemonth.  During  the 
summer  season,  they  boil  a certain  quantity  of 
wheaten  bran  and  hops  in  water — let  it  ferment. 
Vv’’hen  this  has  taken  place,  throw  in  sufficient 
of  bran  to  form  it  into  a thick  paste,  wfixich  they 
make  into  balls,  and  dry  by  a slow  heat.  When 
wanted  for  use  they  are  broken,  and  boiling  wa- 
ter is  poured  upon  them. 

THE  GL.VNDERS. 

Mr,  J.  B.  Cook,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
says:  “Whilst  writing,  I will  mention  a fact  for 
your  veterinary  department.  More  than  thirty 
years  since,  the  glanders  of  the  most  virulent 
kind,  was  amongst  the  horses  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  my  father  lived.  Great  numbers 
died  off.  His  horse  was  affected,  and  under  the' 
belief  that  he  also  would  die,  my  father  com- 
menced an  experiment  on  him  with  a strong  de- 
coction of  tobacco  juice  given  internally.  In  a 
short  time  the  horse  broke  out  all  over  his  body 
in  sores.  These  cured  up  in  a month  or  so,  and 
the  horse  w'as  .'■ound,  soon  fatted,  and  was,  as 
long  as  I knew  him  afterwards,  a sound  and 
healthy  animal.  This  wms  the  only  horse  in 
all  the  neighborhood  that  recovered.  Some  far- 
mers in  this  vicinity,  noted  for  fine  sleek  horses, 
occasionally  give  Scotch  snuff  to  them,” 

A NEW  PUDDING. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  admiration  of  In- 
dian Corn,  and  the  various  culinary  purposes  to 
w'hich  it  is  applied.  But  here  is  one  of  a nature 
rather  novel  to  us,  but  we  should  not  fear  to  en- 
dorse it  upon  the  authority  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
whence  we  clip  it : 

One  of  the  very  nicest  things  ever  brought  to 
the  table,  in  the  pudding  line,  is  the  green  corn 
pudding,  prepared  according  to  the  following  re- 
cipe. Let  every  wife,  who  would  like  to  sur- 
prise her  husband  by  a rare  delicacy,  try  it. 

Take  of  green  corn  twelve  ears  and  grate  it. 
To  this  add  a quart  of  sweet  milk,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  pep- 
per and  salt,  as  much  as  is  sufiicient;  stir  all 
well  together,  and  bake  four  hours  in  a buttered 
dish.  Some  add  to  the  other  ingredients  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sugar  and  eat  the  pudding  with 
sauce.  It  is  good  cold  or  warm,  with  meat  or 
sauce ; but  epicures  of  the  most  exquisite  taste 
declare  for  it,  we  believe,  hot,  and  with  the  first 
service. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  folks  who  write, 
talk,  and  think  so  much  on  virtue,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  practice  it. 

To  raise  young  turkeys,  wet  their  food  with 
sour  milk,  and  let  them  have  free  access  to  a 
vessel  of  sour  milk  for  drink.  Use  corn  meal 
for  their  food.  So  says  the  Prairie  Farmer, 

Comparative  Nutriment  op  Food. — 110 
lbs.  of  wheat  contain  85  lbs.  of  nutritious  mat- 
ter; of  rice,  90  lbs.;  of  rye,  80  lbs.;  of  barley,  83 
lbs.;  of  beans,  83  to  92  lbs.;  of  peas,  93  lbs.;  of 
meat,  average,  35  lbs.;  of  potatoes,  25  lbs.;  of 
beets,  14  lbs.;  of  carrots,  14  lbs.;  of  greens  and 
turneps,  8 lbs.;  of  bread,  80  lbs.  Indian  corn  is 
about  next  to  wheat.  A pound  of  bread  con- 
tains more  than  double  the  nutriment  of  apound 
of  meat ; and  seven  pounds  of  potatoes  ai  e equal 
to  five  of  meat. 

Sow  millet  one  bushel  to  the  acre ; cut  it  as 
the  seed  begins  to  turn  yellow;  cure  it  as  other 
hay.  Horses  or  cattle  prefer  it  to  clover  or 
timothy.  It  matures  in  two  months.  Sow  from 
April  to  August, 
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MANURES. 

The  following  communication  upon  this  im- 
portant and  very  inlerestingsubject,  from  a high- 
ly esteen;ed  correspondent,  has  reached  us  just 
on  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  and  we  give  place 
to  it  in  preference  to  an}''  speculations  of  our 
own. 

For  the  Southern  Cultiralor. 

Mr,  Editor — In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
lands  in  Georgia,  the  soil  was  sufficiently  fertile 
for  the  farmer  to  make  as  much  produce  as  his 
wants  required,  or  he  was  willing  to  harvest. 
But,  by  continued  cropping,  lands  became  ex- 
hausted, because  each  crop  takes  from  the  soil 
some  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  all  plants.  Such  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  lands  in  this  State,  and  most  of  them  are 
approximating  a state  of  barrenness.  It  then 
becomes  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  every  far- 
mer, to  look  out  for  a remedy  to  stop  the  wear- 
ing out  of  his  lands,  and  the  best  method  of  re^ 
storing  them  to  their  original  fertiliiy.  Each 
and  every  part  of  the  State  should  study  out  its 
own  resources,  and  apply  them  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands.  The  Northwestern  part  of 
the  State  has  lime;  some  of  the  Southern  coun- 
ties have  lime  and  marl : while  in  the  middle 
counties,  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  such  ma- 
nures only  as  we  can  make  on  our  farms.  Co- 
lonus,  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  manures,  has 
nearly  occupied  the  w'hole  subject,  when  he  di- 
rects manure  to  be  obtained  “ from  everywhere.” 
Every  one  will  have  to  make  and  gather  manure 
on  his  own  farm,  the  best  way  he  is  able — and 
those  v/ho  commence  first,  will  acquire  the 
mosj  skill  and  knowledge  in  making  and  apply- 
ing manures. 

Those  manures  that  most  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer,  aregreers. 
manures,  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  green  state. 
The  plowing  under  green  crops  sowed  for  the 
purpose,  or  green  weeds  or  grass,  that  grow 
spontaneously  upon  the  land,  has  beenpractised 
in  some  countries  with  great  advantage.  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  says,  “ the  plowin^-iq  of  ^reen 
vegetables  on  the  spot  v/here  theyiiaylilgrdwn,' 
may  be  followed  as  a method  of 
enriching  all  land,  where  other  manures^are less 
abundant.  Growing  plants  bring  up  fro"m  be- 
neath, as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  tho.se  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  vegetation,  and  re- 
tain them  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  By  plowing 
in  the  whole  plant,  we  restore  to  the  surface 
what  had  sunk  to  a greater  or  less  depth,  and 
thus  make  it  more  fertile  than  before  the  green 
crop  was  sown.  This  manuring  is  performed 
with  the  least  loss  by  the  use  ol  vegetables  in  the 
green  state.  By  allowing  them  to  decay  in  the 
open  air,  there  is  a loss  of  organic  and  inorgan- 
ic matter:  if  they  be  converted  into  fermented 
(farm-yard)  manure,  there  is  also  a large  loss— 
and  the  same  is  the  case,  if  they  are  employed  in 
feeding  stock,  with  a view  to  their  conversion 
into  manure.  In  no  other  form  can  the  same 
crop  convey  to  the  soil  an  equal  amount  of  en- 
riching matter,  as  in  that  of  green  leaves  and 
stems.  Where  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the 
farmer’s  practice  is  so  to  use  his  crops  as  to  en- 
rich his  land,  he  will  soonest  effect  it  by  plowing 
them  in  the  green  state.” 
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Thus  7ve  liave’foun.l  one  source  of  enriching 
our  lands  within  the  reach  ol  every  farmer. 
Those  green  vegetable  substances,  best  suited 
for  manure,  are  such  as  derive  most  of  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  atmosphere  : while  in  the 
growing  state,  such  as  corn-field  peas,  &c. ; clo- 
ver, wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn, 
are  all  used  for  soiling — grass  and  weeds  also 
afford  excellent  manure. 

Green  vegetable  substances  should  be  plow- 
ed under  before  they  begin  to  form  seed.  Dry 
vegetable  substances  are  usually  placed  in  the 
manure  yard — and  after  they  are  partially  trod- 
den to  pieces,  are  taken  up,  spread  broad-cast  on 
the  fields,  and  plowed  under.  Others  take  up 
the  manure,  place  it  in  pens,  and  suffer  it  to  fer- 
ment and  decompose,  and  form  what  is  called 
short  manure — which  is  applied  in  the  hill  or 
drill.  There  is  less  loss  in  the  first  method. 
There  is  one  kind  of  valuable  manure  which  is 
almost  entirely  lost  to  Southern  farmers.  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  says,  that  the  recent  urine  of 
one  cow,  in  one  year,  contains  900  pounds  of 
solid  matter,  yielding  226  pounds  of  ammonia  ; 
■which,  in  Flanders,  is  valued  at  $10  a year  for 
manure,  which  is  the  value  of  au  ordinary  cow 
in  this  State,  Though  there  is  no  doubt,  the 
solid  and  liquid  manure  of  cattle  will  be  varied 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  In 
order  to  save  such  manures,  stables  and  cow- 
houses must  be  constructed,  with  drains  and  re- 
servoirs to  receive  the  liquid  manures. 

The  above  is  mentioned  to  show  the  value 
some  place  upon  manures. 

In  preparing  cotton-seed  for  manure,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  a large  portion  of  the  manure  is 
lost  by  evaporation.  No  person  can  pass  a pen 
or  pile  of  cotton-seed,  while  it  is  rotting,  with- 
out smelling  the  gas  that  escapes  from  the  seed. 
By  covering  the  seed  with  soil  ten  or  twelve  in- 
ches deep,  the  dirt  will  absorb  the  gas,  and  be- 
come good  manure  itself. 

I have,  Mr.  Editor,  mentioned  some  of  the 
manures  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
Southern  farmers — and  it  is  hoped  they  will  no 
longer  delay  to  make  and  use  them  oa  their 
lands.  Plowman. 

New  Cotton. — In  New  Orleans  on  the  10th 
instant,  54  bales  of  the  new  crop  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  first  load  of  new  Cotton  seen  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  was  sold  there  on  Saturday 
last.  It  brought  cents  per  pound. 

Novel  hot-bed. — It  is  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  that  near 
Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  early  potatoes  are 
raised  for  the  London  market  in  ground  heated 
by  '^he  steam  and  gases  emitted  from  an  old 
colliery  which  has  been  on  fire  for  many  years. 
This  is  a much  more  direct  and  economical 
application  of  internal  heat  than  that  propos- 
ed by  our  Parisian  neighbors,  who  are  at  pre- 
sent laboring  to  procure  naturally  heated  water 
from  a depth  of  3000  feet  wherewith  to  warm 
the  greenhouses  and  menageries  of  the  Garden 
of  Plants — presuming  that  water  from  that 
depth  will  be  raised  to  100  or  104  degrees  of 
Farenheit,  by  the  central  or  internal  heat  of  the 
earth. — Chamber^  Jour. 


A Salutary  Restriction. — The  Govern- 
ment of  the  principality  of  Waldek,  in  Ger- 
many, have  given  public  notice  that  no  license 
to  marry  will  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  addicted  to  druukeuaess;  or,  il 


having  been  so,  he  must  exhibit  full  proofs  that 
he  is  no  longer  a slave  to  that  vice.  -The  same 
Government  have  also  directed  that  in  every 
report  made  by  the  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
and  police  authorities,  upon  petitions  for  license 
to  marry,  the  report  shall  di-'-tinctly  state  whether 
either  of  the  parties  desiiuus  ot  entering  into 
matrimonial  connexion  is  addicted  to  intempe- 
rance or  otherwise. 


From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

AWAY  TO  THE  WOODLAND. 

BY  J.  D.  REID. 

Away  to  the  woodland,  away  to  the  stream, 
Where  the  merry  stars  on  its  bosom  beam  ! 

How  swift  from  the  city’s  dull  smoke  we  fly. 
That  shadows  the  glance  ot  this  laughing  eye  ! 
My  head  aching. 

My  bones  are  sore, 

And  joy  awaking, 

Can  wait  no  mure. 

So  off  to  the  woodland,  away  to  the  stream, 
Where  the  merry  stars  on  the  water  beam  ! 

Oh!  who  would  live  always  from  the  breeze, 
That  fiesho’er  the  fountain  trips  over  the  trees  7 
Where  the  green  grass  bends  to  the  merry  lamb. 
As  it  skips  and  bleats  by  its  woolly  dam  7 
Whew  ! snap  the  fetter! 

Come,  pony,  go, 

Where  oats  are  better, 

And  parsnips  grow  ! 

Away  to  the  woodland,  and  down  by  the  stream. 
Where  the  merry  stars  on  the  waters  beam  1 

We  will  strip  the  cress  from  the  babbling  brook, 
We’ll  sippie  the  cream  in  its  stealthy  nook! 

And  the  richest  herbs  and  the  purest  air. 

Shall  soon  be  our  morning  and  nightly  fare  ! 
CLuicker  and  fleeter, 

Come,  pony,  haste, 

Where  hay  is  sweeter. 

To  pony’s  taste ! 

Down  by  the  woodland,  away  by  the  stream. 
Where  the  merry  stars  on  its  bosom  beam  ! 

I hear  the  plow  o’er  the  mellow  ground, 

And  the  distant  cowbell’s  clinking  sound ; 

And  the  buzzing  wheel,  and  the  echoing  stroke 
Of  the  bushman’s  axe  on  the  “ brave  old  oak.” 
On  his  proud  domain 
The  rooster  crows, 

As  he  picks  the  grain 
Where  the  plowboy  goes. 

Near  a sweet  little  cottage,  down  by  the  stream, 
Where  the  merry  stars  on  ils  bosom  beam! 

I could  not  live  alway  away  from  the  churn. 
Where  the  oceans  ofeream  to  buttermilk  turn; 
Down  in  the  city,  its  dust  and  its  din, 

Where  men  are  so  noisy  and  milk  is  so  thin ! 
Fleeter,  oh!  fleeter. 

Come,  pony,  go, 

Where  birds  sing  sweeter, 

And  pumpkins  grow ! 

Away  by  the  woodland,  and  down  by  the  stream, 
Where  the  merry  stars  oti  its  bosom  beam ! 


(zrey  Squirrels— A correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  writing  from 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  confirms  a 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Morse  in  his  well-known 
geography,  and  which  has  by  some  been  regard- 
ed as  fabulous.  He  says  : 

“A  word  on  the  instinct  of  the  squirrels  here. 
When  they  wish  to  move  from  one  island  to  the 
other,  they  watch  the  wind  till  it  blows  in  the 
right  direction,  and  then  you  will  see  them  in 
dozens  coming  to  the  beach,  each  with  a large 
piece  of  bark  in  his  mouth,  which  he  launches , 
then  jumping  on  boaid  turns  up  his  tail  for  a 
sail,  and  over  he  goes  to  the  port  of  his  destina- 
tion.  I might  have  shot  them  while  making 
sail,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  something  almost 
wicked.”  

Singular  Incident. — During  the  run  oftheship 
Phoenix,  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  to  this 
place,  an  African  locust  flew  on  board,  which 
was  caught  and  preserved.  The  distance  of 


the  vessel  at  the  time,  being  one  thousand  an-d 
thirty  miles  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  a 
still  greater  di.stance  from  that  of  South  Ameri- 
ca Cluery — What  did  the  little  navigator  sub- 
sist on  during  the  voyage! — Sag  Hojbor  Cor- 
rector. 
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BACON’S  LARD  LAMPS. — Anew 

article,  superioi  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  &.  CO. 
jy  24-d,c&Culif 

TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock. 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  I Fine 

“ W hite  Flat  do.  I for 

“ Hanovci  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  f table 
“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Au2.  30  ]8-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Ja. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  varietyj 
Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jh., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30. 18-tf 
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From  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

THRIFTY  A^ND  UNTHRIFTY  FARMING. 

Friend  Breck — I recently  made  an  excur- 
sion ot  some  distance  in  the  country,  and  tarried 
for  a shoit  lime  in  a iai’niingcommunity,  where 
the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  ray  early 
days  were  spent.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since,  and  other  pursuits  have  engrossed  my 
time  and  attention.  Yet,  often  my  mind  reverts 
to  the  scenes  of  youth,  and  memory  rolls  back 
the  recollections  of  other  days,  when,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  rural  community  in  which  I 
resided,  1 felt  all  the  joyous  ^hope  of  seed-time, 
entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  labors  and  excite- 
ment of  haymaking  and  harvest,  and  shared  in 
all  the  frolic  and  glee  of  husking  parties  ; and  in 
all  the  thoughtlessness  and  buoyancy  of  youth, 
looked  forward  for  thanksgiving,  asthe  very  best 
of  all  the  days  in  the  year. 

In  visiting  the  place,  after  an  absence  oftwen- 
ty  or  more  years,  I found  many  striking  changes 
had  taken  place : many  an  honest,  brawny- 
limbed  farmer,  then  lord  of  his  broad  acres,  now 
occupies  but  his  six  feet  by  Iwo,  in  the  “auld 
kirk  yard;”  and  others  that  were  then  in  the  vi- 
gor of  manhood,  and  had  been  spared,  were 
bowed  down  with  age,  and  their  thick  locks  had 
been  plucked  by  the  fingers  of  time,  or  silvered 
o’er  by  the  frosts  of  70  or  80  winders.  Many  ot 
my  schoolmates  who  were  then  wild  and  reck- 
]e.ss  youths,  with  whom  I had  an  hundred  times 
tried  the  “ tug  of  war”  at  long  hold  an  1 side  hug, 
were  now  staid  and  steady  farmers — heads  of 
families  engaged  in  all  the-  business  scenes  of 
life.  And  of  the  bright-eyed,  flaxen-haired  lass- 
es, many  were  transformed  to  sober  and  careful 
housewives  and  mothers— and  others  w.ere  qui- 
etly sleeping  the  slumber  that  knows  no  awake- 
ning, most  of  whom  had  been  carried  off  in  all 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  early  womanhood,  by 
that  scourge  of  New  England — consumption. 

But  as  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
snow,  I could  not  make  much  of  an  agricultural 
survey;  but  upon  inquiry,  I learned  that  many 
farms  had,  from  bad  management  and  culture, 
very  much  deteriorated,  and  greatly  lessened  in 
value ; others  had  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  their 
•way,  and  wintered  about  the  same  number  of 
cattle  they  did  formerly,  and  some  few  in  xhe 
hands  of  enterprising,  intelligent  farmers,  v/ere 
advancing  with  a sure  and  steady  pace,  that 
•would  yearly  add  to  their  value,  and  to  the 
•wealth  ol  their  owners. 

There  had  been  several  causes  in  operation  to 
exhaust  the  first  named  class  of  farms— such  as 
plowing  the  lands  in  the  autumn,  where  much 
of  the  finer  portion  of  the  soil  was  biown  off  by 
the  winds,  and  washed  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows,  and  suffering  their  cattle  to  roam  over 
their  mowing  fields,  both  fall  and  spring,  with  a 
reckless  waste  of  their  manure. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  those  farmers,  fa 
Mr.  G.,)  whose  farm  had  run  backwards,  I sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  ot  collecting  the  leaves 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter  from  a piece  ot 
woodland  near  by.  “ Why,”  says  he,  “ 1 haint 
much  opinion  of  this  vegetable  matter— ’tis  sour 
stufi;  only  give  me  dung  enough  from  the  hovel 
windows,  and  I can  raise  as  good  crops  as  Mr. 
I.  does,  with  all  his  swamp  muck,  lime,  compost 
and  book-farming.”  I inquired  if  he  took  an 
agricultural  paper.  “ No,”  said  he — ‘‘  I did  take 
one  several  years  ago,  and  that  had  so  much  to 
fell  about  a new  kind  of  potato,  that  they  sold  for 


twenty-five  cents  a pound,  and  after  all,  it  warnt 
no  better  than  the  long  reds;  and  about  tree  corn 
and  mulberry  trees  ; and  a good  many  farmers 
got  bit,  by  believing  their  great  stories,  that  I 
got  sick  of,  and  stopped  it,  and  would  not  now 
take  the  gift  of  one.” 

I afterwaids  called  upon  Mr.  i.,  the  ” book- 
farmer,”  as  Mr.  G.  sneeringly  called  him,  and 
found  him  a middle-aged,  intelligent  farmer, 
who  was  quietly  improving  his  farm  by  every 
means  within  his  reach.  I was  so  much  inte- 
rested in  his  management,  that  I thought  f 
would  attempt  to  communicate  an  account  of  it 
to  the  public,  through  the  columns  of  your  use- 
ful journal,  with  the  hope  that  otber  farmers 
might  be  benefiited  by  his  example. 

Upon  looking  into  his  barn,  I found  his  hovel 
floors  were  water-tight,  and  sloping  toward  the 
back  side.  In  the  rear  of  the  catlie,  was  a kind 
of  trough  of  the  width  ot  12  or  15  inches,  made 
by  sinking  one  of  the  floor-planks  two  inches  ; 
this  was  also  water-tight:  the  droppings  from 
the  cattle  mostly  fell  into  the  trough,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  cattle  a good  bedding  ot  litter  ev'-'^-y 
night,  they  were  kept  comfortable,  and  nearly 
as  clean  as  when  at  pasture.  He  had  the  past 
winter  used  several  loads  of  saw  dust  from  a 
shingle  mill,  and  leather  shavings  from  the  cur- 
rier’s, for  the  purpose  of  bedding,  and  soaking 
up  the  urine.  The  hovels  were  daily  cleared 
out  by  wheeling  the  manure  and  litter  into  the 
centre  of  the  yard,  (which  is  dishing,)  and  piling 
it  up  in  a snug  heap.  His  barn  is  so  situated 
he  cannot  dig  a cellar  under  it,  but  intends  the 
coming  season  to  build  a shed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  his  manure  under  cover  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  fioors  of  his  horse-stable  are  tight; 
every  day  it  is  cleared,  and  the  manure  and  lit- 
ter is  spread  under  a shed,  and  by  being  trodden 
by  his  stock,  it  does  not  heat  and  fire-fang,  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  Most  of  his  winter  manure 
will  be  mixed  with  swamp  mud,  to  compost 
through  the  summer.  I inquired  respecting  a 
heap  near  his  barn:  he  said  there  were  two 
cart-loads  of  lime-mortai,  that  he  bought  for  a 
trifle,  of  a man  who  had  taken  down  a large 
house ; it  was  mixed  with  about  four  loads  of 
brake-root  turf,  about  18  months  ago  ; it  had 
been  left  this  length  of  time  for  the  purpose  ot 
having  the  plaster  come  to  pieces,  and  rotting 
the  turf.  Last  fall  it  was  shovelled  over,  and 
two  lime  casks  of  fleshings,  procured  at  the  tan- 
ner’s, mixed  with  it.  He  thought  while  this 
animal  matter  was  decomposing  there  would  be 
a large  amount  of  nitrogen  generated,  and  give 
him  a large  amount  of  nitrate  of  lime  by  spring, 
when  it  would  be  again  shovelled  over,  and  35 
bushels  of  good  ashes  mixed,  and  then  applied 
to  an  acre  and  a half  of  ground,  upon  which  he 
should  sow  w'heat:  I think  he  said  the  compost 
was  to  be  put  on  after  the  ground  was  plowed, 
and  to  be  harrowed  in  with  the  wheat.  The 
ashes  he  had  purchased  at  ten  cents  per  bushel 
He  had  a cartload  of  the  waste  wool,  or  fly- 
ings, from  the  wmol  carder’s  ; this  was  to  be 
boiled  for  a short  time  in  lye,  to  cleanse  the  oil 
and  grease,  and  to  render  the  wool  more  decom- 
posable. Byway  of  experiment,  apart  of  it 
would  be  used  to  manure  some  of  his  corn  and 
potatoes  in  the  hill,  the  rest  would  be  mixed  in 
the  compost  heap,  to  remain  a year  or  so.  He 
also  had  a large  quantity  of  old  woollen  rags, 
that  he  bought  of  a store  keeper  fora  trifle — 
having,  he  said,  read  in  some  book,  that  100  lbs. 
of  woollen  rags  contained  as  much  nitrogen  as 


3000  lbs.  of  cow  manure.  Some  ot  these  rags 
were  to  be  chopped  up  and  steeped  im  urine  for 
a few  days, then  to  be  partially  dried  and  sprin- 
kled with  gypsum,  and  used  as  manure  in  the 
corn  and  potato  hills;  the  other  part  -v’ould, 
like  the  waste  w'ool,  be  composted.  He  had  a 
number  of  casks  ol  fleshings  that  were  obtained 
at  the  tanners,  which  would  be  mixed  with  ve- 
getable mould  as  soon  as  the  snow  was  off,  and 
he  could  obtain  it;  he  has  also  taken  the  hair, 
lime,  and  piths  of  horns  from  the  tan-yard;  the 
bones  are  broken  up  by  the  hammer  and  mixed 
with  manure  and  plowed  in;  they  will  slowly 
decompose,  and  supply  phosphate  of  lime  to  his 
land;  he  had  about  two  barrels  of  the  settlings 
of  salts  from  the  pearlash  factory — similar,  he 
thought,  to  the  material  known  as  glass  factory 
manure:  an  account  of  its  use  and  value  is 
given  in  Mr.  Colman’s  Fourth  Report,  pages 
344-5,  by  a Mr.  Jarvis.  There  were  a few  in- 
ches of  lye  upon  the  top  cf  the  salts  in  the  bar- 
rels, so  strong  as  to  float  an  egg  with  nearly  one 
half  its  surface  above  the  lye.  This,  he  assu- 
red me,  according  to  Mr.  Jarvis’s  statement, 
would  convert  10  or  15  loads  of  loam  or  muck 
into  a compost  equal  to  the  same  amount  of 
good  stable  manure.  All  these  materials,  saw- 
dust, wool,  fleshings,  hair,  lime,  piths  of  horns, 
and  salts  from  the  potash,  he  had  for  remo'/ing, 
as  they  were  considered  a nuisance,  and  of  no 
value  by  the  manufacturers  or  owners.  The 
droppings  of  the  fowls  are  occasionally  scraped 
from  the  boards,  o^imr  w'hich  the  hens  roosted, 
and  put  in  old  casks;  in  the  spring  it  will  be 
moistened  with  urine  and  ground  to  pieces  with 
a hoe,  and  mixed  w’ith  plaster  of  Paris,  to  be  ap» 
plied  to  grass  land,  or  put  about  the  corn  an 
potato  hills,  at  the  first  or  second  hoeing;  he 
styles  it  “Yankee  guano.”  He  has  a strong 
tight  box  under  his  back  house,  in  which  is  fre- 
quently thrown  gypsum,  or  charcoal  dust  ob- 
tained from  the  coal-pen  of  the  village  black- 
smith: it  absorbs  the  smell,  and  once  in  a week 
or  two,  the  contents  of  the  box  are  mixed  with 
dry  peat  or  sawdust,  or  some  other  material,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  part,  and  put  into  old  tight bar^ 
rels.  This  is  home-manufactured  poudrette. 
His  hog  yard  is  of  good  size,  has  been  dug  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  a good  plank  floor 
over  the  whole,  w’hich  makes  it  easy  shovelling 
out  the  manure.  The  suds  from  the  wash  are 
conveyed  to  it  by  a spout,  which,  with  the  ma’ 
nun-  of  his  hogs  mixed  with  the  loam,  muck, 
and  other  materials,  make  many  loads  of  vege- 
table manure.  He  has  tried  many  experiments 
that  he  has  seen  recommended  in  the  agricultu- 
ral books  and  papers  that  he  has  read;  he  says, 
after  he  became  one  and  twentj’',  he  did  not  feel 
obliged  in  all  things  to  follow  in  the  “footsteps 
of  his  worthy  predecessor,”  his  father,  and  some- 
times pursued  a new  track,  and  went  upon  his 
own  hook.  He  inten  Is  getting  a small  quanti- 
ty of  guano  and  ground  bones  the  coming  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  them  by  the  side  of 
other  manures.  Several  of  the  kinds  he  has  not 
yet  tried,  but  from  his  remarks,  I feel  satisfied 
he  will  find  them  all  invaluable  helps  for  in- 
creasing his  crops.-,  and  from  the  nature  of  some 
of  them,  valuable  and  permanent  improvers  ot 
his  soils. 


Salem,  April,  1844. 


O^Purple  cabbages,  the  heads  not  large,  bat 
fine  and  firm,  are  best  for  pickling. 
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f min  Uie  New  jiiigUiid  t’uriiier. 

ROOT  CULTURE— ROl'A  I ION  OF  CROPS— DEEP 
PLOWING. 

We  have  as  yet  sevii  no  wiiier  dispiuing  the 
neces.^ity  ur  utiiu\  liI  iiMaunug  Lunu  lu  keep  up 
or  increase  its  leiiiiity  ; i)Ui  u would  .lot  gieai- 
!y  suipii.se  us  il  some  one,  to  sliow  liis  supei  loi 
sagacity,  dii  slioiily  attack  this  (^generally  cou- 
sidereci ) s.t  Led  point  in  agiicuhuie. 

in  one  agi  icutiural  [lapei , w e ljud  some  writer 
attacking  root  Lullur-- ; m anoiliei,  we  see  the 
doctrine  ot'  rotaiion  assade.;  and  in  anotiier, 
some  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  attempts  to  sliow 
that  deep  plo-WDig  is  a “ liuiubug” — or  not  what 
it  has  “ been  cracked  up  to  be” — in  fat,  that  it 
is  detrimental  lo  tne  larmer’s  interest. 

Upon  the  first  ot  these  topics — root  culture — 
we  are  awaie  some  ditference  oI  opinion  exisU 
among  farmers — and  gnod  tanners,  too,  v\  e 
conless  ouiselt  on  the 'side  ot  the  roots.  We 
have  cultivated  them  to  a considerable  e.xient  - 
carrots  and  ruia  baga  especially — and  our  ex- 
perience in  their  use  has  highly  commended 
them  to  our  fa vor.  There  is  this  advantage  in 
roots,  (aside  trom  others,}  which  we  consider  oi 
much  importance:  tiiey  enable  us  to  get  rid  ot 
a good  ileal  of  coarse  lo.lder.,  by  being  mixed 
with  It,  wnile  upon  such  feed  the  stock  thrive  as 
well  as  il'  kept  on  tne  best  hay.  We  cannot  join 
^vith  those  who  thinK  root  culture  unprofitable, 
though  we  have  a high  respect  lor  the  judgment 
of  some  who  hold  this  opinion. 

The  expediency  ol  a rolafvm  of  crops  is  also 
called  in  question,  and  by  some  seemingly  ridi- 
culed. In  ihe  article  headed  “ Change  ol  Crops,” 
copied  into  last  week’s  Farmer, .a  case  vvascited 
in  disjrroof  ol  the  necessity  of  rotation,  w'here 
rye  had  grown  well  on  the  same  land  27  succes- 
sive ye  rs.  Now',  the  mere  fact  that  a particu- 
lar soil  gives  a good  crop  oi  one  kind  for  many 
successive  years,  is  no  very  conclusive  proui 
lo  our  mind,  that  i\\o  principle  of  rotation  i.s  not 
sound  and  well  founded.  We  were  once  show  n 
a field  bordering  on  the  sea-shore,  which  we 
were  inlormed  had  continued  to  give  excellent 
crops  ot  grass  yearly  for  26  years,  w ithout  the 
applicaiioji  of  any  dre.ssir,g.  Such  instance.s' 
are  rare,  and  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light 
ol  “exceptions  to  a general  cule.”  Why,  it  is 
to  this  principle  ol  rotation,  judiciously  carried 
out,  that  many  ot  the  English  farmers  mainly 
ascribe  ihe  great  improvement  which  they  have 
effected  in  tlieir  husbandry;  and  in  our  own 
country,  w'here  the  proiier  “course”  has  been 
ado!  ed  the  rotation  system  has  been  lorn  1 not 
only  an  improvement  upon  olilcustoms,  but  one 
of  the  m ist  important  aids  wdiichihe  increased 
wi.sdom  ol  the  ivorld  has  given  to  agricukure. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  otie  ot  the  mos*  pro  ni- 
neni  features  of  the  improved  system  ol  husband- 
ry. Under  the  old  method  of  larming,  the  land 
was  cul.ivated  w'iihout  regard  to  the  noLure 
ot  the  crops  grown,  and  when  it  v/as  thought 
that  it  required  rest,  the  losing  practice  ot  fal- 
lowing w'as  resorted  to.  But  little  importance 
was  attached  to  the  fact  of  one  crop  being  more 
exhausting  than  another,  or  that  it  wasgood  poli- 
cy to  succeed  a crop  which  left  nnlking  in  the 
ground,  by  o ie  that  left  its  r wls,  to  compensate 
in  a measure  forw'hatit  had  taken  trom  the  soil. 
The  rotation  system  as  founded  upon  the  utili- 
ty of  a change  of  crops  tor  the  benefit  of  the  soil, 
and  vve  hazard  little  when  we  say  that  it  has 
been  found  as  profitable  in  practice  as  it  is  phi- 
losophical in  theory,  in  these  remarks,  w'e 
have  no  reference  to  the  “ excretory  theory”  ot 
De  Candolle,  which,  we  think,  is  so  tar  from 
being  proved,  that  it  is  yet^ebaieable. 

Among  other  modern  Tuiprovements  (or  so 
considered)  now  being  attacked  by  certain  wri- 
ters, is  ihat  oi  deep  plowivg.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  last  features  ot  improved  husbandry  that 
we  should  have  expected  to  see  arraigned  lor 
faults.  We  had  been  convinced,  from  our  ow'n 
experience,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  ot  ob- 
serving farmers,  that  deep  plow’ing  was  all  that 
it  ever  had  been  recommended  to  be  by  its  most 
zealous  advocates  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
tanner  in  improving  the  lertiliiy  of  his  soil,  (of 
course  increasing  its  products,)  and  saving  ex- 


pense toi  inanme,  oi  eiianling  Inui  tu  apply  it  | 
where  inure  needed.  We  l ad  convinced  uur- 
^ell — and  the  conviction  is  as  firm  as  ever — lliat 
deep  plowing  and  manure  were  the  larmer’s 
.-lieet  .mcliur— his  mam  reliances.  W’e  reler 
paiiicularly  tu  our  Northern  and  Eastern  tar- 
mers;  —to  those  who  till  me  prairie  soil  of  itie 
W'est,  w e liave  no  refcience. 

To  us  it  seems  not  a hide  surpri-sing  that  this 
practice  ot  deep  plowing,  which  bodi  here  and 
on  the  oiher  side  of  U.e  ylilaniic,  has  been  con- 
sidered, universally,  so  tar  as  we  aie  aware,  as 
of  the  greatest  ad  vantage  to  ihelaimer,  should 
now  be  decried  by  a w riter,  who,  gilieu  beyond 
all  others  in  the  faculty  of  discernmei.t.  has  dis- 
covered that  it  works  the  farmer  no  good. 

However  advantageous  to  our  farmers  may 
be  the  culture  of  roots  or  rotation  ol  cro|  s,  we 
deem  either  of  these  of  less  impoi  lance  than  me 
improvement  oi  deep pLo icing — and  w'e  are  quite 
confident  that  he  or  iliey  w ho  shall  attempt  to 
write  it  into  disrepute,  will  find  ihai  it  has  secu- 
red too  la.st  a hold  on  the  tavor  ofuur  enlighten- 
ed husbandmen,  ever  to  be  abandoned  tor  the 
old  “shallow”  system,  which  (with  all  due 
reverence  lor  the  departed,)  was  indeed  shallow 
in  more  respects  than  one. 


From  the  Alb-dny  Cultivator. 

CLEAN  CULTURE. 

It  is  a fact  that  ground  which  is  kept  from  ve- 
getation ol  any  kind,  w'lll  not  dry  up  so  much 
as  that  on  which  a crop  is  grow'ii.  There  are 
many  who  doubt  this,  but  it  tliey  w'ould  make  a 
pioper  examination,  iheirdoubts  will  be  remov- 
ed. Make  an  experiment — take  a piece  of 
ground  in  the  garden,  and  hoe  it  over  every  day, 
or  otlen  enough  to  keep  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
Irom  starting.  Sow  another  piece  adjoining, 
with  grass,  cr  some  kind  of  grain.  Alter  a 
drouth  of  two  or  three  weeks,  examine  both 
pieces  by  digging  into  them  with  a spade  or 
shovel.  The  earth  ot  the  grass  or  grain  plat, 
will  be  found  dry  like  ashes,  to  the  depth  per- 
haps ol  a loot  or  more.  The  other  plat  w'ill  be 
dried  in  only  two  or  three  inches— below  that  it 
will  be  tound  quite  moist.  Examine  the  ground 
in  an  oichard  in  a diy  lime,  and  .fit  is  pot  natu- 
rally a wet  piece  of  ground,  it  will  be  found  dry 
to  a great  depth.  It  there  is  a tree  in  your  corn 
field,  sec  if  the  ground  is  nut  much  dryer  near 
it  than  on  similar  ground  aw'ay  from  the  reach 
of  its  roots.  The  fact  is,  ihei'oots  of  vegetation 
bring  up  ihe  moisture  from  a greater  depth  be- 
low the  surface,  than  itcould  be  done  by  simple 
evaporation.  This  may  be  known  by  noticing 
how  much  more  moisture  is  required  to  support 
a crop  of  corn  when  the  stalkN  are  nearly  full 
grown,  than  in  its  earliest  stages. 

Now,  from  all  this  we  deduce  an  argument  in 
favor  of  clean  culture— ihal  is,  a culture  which 
permits  no  useless  vegetation  to  grow  among 
cultivated  crops;  the  advantage  of  which  would 
be  lo  give  the  crop  the  w'hole  benefit  ot  the  mois- 
ture and  other  nutriment  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
giving  a portion  to  the  worthle  s weeds. 

In  a dry  lime,  we  frequently  hear  farmers  say, 
“ it  will  not  do  to  work  my  corn  or  potatoes, 
they  need  all  the  glass  and  weeds  to  keep  the 
ground  trom  drying  up.”  Now  this,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  all  a mistake;  the  grass  and 
weeds  make  the  ground  dry  taster  and  deeper. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  corn  has  been  injured  by 
plowing  or  working  it  when  the  weather  was 
very  dry.  'We  admit  that  this  effect  may  have 
followed  under  particular  circumstances:  that 
is  to  say,  if  corn  gets  too  large  before  it  is  work- 
ed, injury  may  be  done.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
roots  have  become  extended,  and  the  plow  cuts 
off  so  large  a portion  ot  them,  that  the  remainder 
cannot  supply  the  stalk,  and  it  soon  withers. 
This  is  the  way  the  “ fired”  corn,  sometimes 
spoken  of  at  the  south  and  west,  is  generally 
produced.  i But  it  is  only  when  the  roots  of 
corn  have  become  widelj'  extended,  and  are 
torn  and  mutilated  in  the  operation  ot  working 
it,  that  any  such  consequence  follows.  If  the 
crop  is  worked,  as  it  ought  to  be  while  it  is 
small,  no  fears  of  injury  need  be  entertained. 


From  tlie  tjiiuiheiii  Rlanler. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Dr.  Lee,  who  is  oneo)  ilie  must  Ue.vuail  Iriends 
of  agriculture  in  America,  read  a veiy  able  pa- 
per belore  a meeting  at  the  Stale  Hnuse  in  Al- 
bany, last  winter,  upon  the  cuhivaiion  ot  wheat. 
He  calls  to  mind  that  liomtheanaljsis  ulSpren- 
gel,  the  mineral  propmtum  ol  the  [dam  amounts 
only  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  an^  that 
wood  ashes  presents  very  nearly  the  same  mine- 
ral C(<nslituents  and  in  the  same  piupoiiions; 
w’heiice  he  infers,  that  soils  the  most  wanting  in 
these  constituents,  may  be  supplied  w'iih  a suffi- 
cient quantity  for  all  w'heat  bearing  purposes  by 
a small  dressing  of  ashes.  He  goes  on  to  say  : 

“ Being  but  s.lowly  decomposed  by  the  vital 
action  of  plants,  ashes  are  an  enduring  fertilizer 
when  compared  with  stable  manure.  Mixed 
witn  quick  lin  e,  their  good  effects  are  more 
speedily  obtained.  Lime  will  render  alumini 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  leached  ashes,  soluble  in 
water,  so  that  it  can  enter  ilie  minute  pores  of 
roots.  Clay  in  the  soil  is  alw'ays  combined  wdth 
a large  portion  of  silica  ; and  before  it  has  been 
exhausted  by  continual  cropping,  it  holds  in 
combination  considerable  potash  and  soda. — 
Lime,  by  combining  with  aiumiai,  the  basis  of 
clay,  jiberates  these  alkalies  and  silica,  which, 
uniting  chemically,  form  solublesilicates  of  pot- 
ash and  soda.  These  also  enter  into  the  circu- 
lating nourishment  of  plants,  and  are  decompo- 
sed in  the  stems  of  grasses  and  cereals.  The 
silica  goest,o  make  vegetable  bone,  to  keep  the 
plant  upright;  while  the  potash  and  soda  go 
back  to  tl'.e  earth,  to  dissolve,  as  before,  another 
portion  of  sand,  to  be  also  absorbed,  and  trans- 
iormed  into  bone.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a lew 
ashes,  applied  to  a sandy  soil,  will  enable  grass 
and  grain  to  take  up  the  eighty-one  per  cent,  of 
flint  found  in  their  ashes.  Lime  w'ill  do  the  same 
thing  on  clay  soils,  lor  the  simple  reason  that 
they  generally  do  not  lack  potash,  soda  and  mag- 
nesia. 

“ The  quantity  of  lime  and  ashes  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  acre,  will  depend  entirely  on  their 
cos'  at  the  place  w'here  they  are  to  be  used.  A 
lew'  bushels  will  be  of  essential  service;  but  a 
larger  dose  will  be  better. 

“ i eome  now  to  speak  of  the  organic  elements 
of  the  wheat  p’tant,  which,  as  I have  already  n- 
timated,  form  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  its  substance.  Water  and  its  constitu- 
ents, oxygen  and  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, are  the  four  elementary  ingiedients  of  all 
cultivated  plants,  beside  their  minerals.  As 
there  is  no  lack  of  water  or  of  its  elements,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  our  atienlion  w'ill  be  confined 
Id  obtaining  a full  supply  ol  carbon  and  nitrugen. 
These  are  indispensaole,  and  fortunately  nature 
has  provided  an  amount  of  caibun  and  niirogea 
in  the  air,  il  not  in  the  soil,  more  than  equal  to 
all  the  w'anisol  vegetation.  A large  portion  of 
the  fertilizing  elements  of  vegetable  mould,  in  a 
lich  soil,  is  carbon,  and  a smalj.  portion  is  rii.iroi- 
gen ; both  ol  w'hic'i  are  usually  combined  with 
other  substances.  These  important  elements 
are  often  neatly  exhausted  in  fields  which  have 
been  unwisely  cultivated ; and  1 have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  cheap  aad  practical 
renovati-'a. 

“ By  the  a id  of  clover  and  buckw'heat,  dressed 
with  gypsum,  ashes,  lime,  or  manure,  and  plow’- 
ed  in  when  in  blossom,  much  can  be  done  in  the 
w'ay  ol  augmenting  the  rich  vegetable  mould  so 
desirable,  to  a certain  degree,  in  all  soils.  Straw, 
cornstalks,  leaves  of  forest  trees,  and  sw'ainp 
mack,  made  into  compost  with  lime  and  ashes, 
are  of  great  value.  Charcoal  well  pulverized, 
and  saturated  with  urine,  I regard  as  the  cheap- 
eaand  most  useful  leitilizer  that  can  be  applied 
to  a poor  soil,  for  the  production  of  wheat  oral- 
most  any  other  crop. 

“ The  earths  contained  in  charcoal,  as  the 
analysis  of  its  ash  demonstrates,  are  identical 
with  the  earths  tound  in  the  wheat  plant.  Coal 
contains  a very  large  portion  ot  carbon,  and 
w ’ll  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  a large  quan- 
tity ot  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its 
carbonates.  Unlike  stable  manure,  thi  salts  of 
lime,  potash,  soda  and  magnesia,  it  will  not 
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waste  by  premaiure  sulutioa  nor  by  evapuratiun. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
mix  with  the  liquid  and  solid  excretions  ol  all 
animals,  to  absorb  and  fix  in  a tangible  condi- 
tion those  volatile,  fertilizing  elements,  which 
are  so  pione  to  escape  beyond  our  reach. 

“ When  it  is  recollected  that  without  nitrogen 
in  some  Ibrm,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  grow 
one  kernel  ot  "oou  wheat,  and  that  a pint  of  hu- 
man urine  or  i’our  quarts  ol  that  ot  the  cow,  or 
one  quart  of  that  ol  the  horse  fed  on  grain,  con- 
tain nitrogen  enough  to  supply  sixty  pounds  of 
wheat,  we  may  begin  to  understand  something 
of  the  money  value  of  this  animal  product.  But 
mind  this  suggestion.  Nothing  is  sooner  lost 
than  the  hartshorn  in  an  open  smelling  bottle, 
or  a large  share  of  the  ammonia  in  free  urine  in 
a warm  atmosphere,  Chsrcoal  and  gypsum 
will  absorb  it  in  large  quantities,  and  give  it  out 
at  the  roots  ofplants  as  their  wants  require.  In 
feeding  plants,  great  judgment  should  be  exer- 
cised. At  least  one-half  ol  the  food  led  out  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  stable  and  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, is  entirely  lost.  It  escapes  into  the  air,  or 
is  dissolved  prematurely,  and  carried  like  the  pot- 
ash in  water  running  through  a leach,  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  hungry,  il  not  starving  plants. 

“ I have  just  separated  a half  pound  of  wheat 
flour  into  its  proximate  elements  ot  starch  and 
gluten.  The  gluten  I have  in  my  hand.  It  is 
nearly  identical  with  animal  muscle.  It  forms 
from  seven  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of 
wheat  kernels.  The  more  gluten  flour  contains, 
the  more  good  bread  a given  number  of  pounds 
will  make.  A barrel  of  flour  rich  in  gluten,  will 
make  ten  per  cent,  more  of  bread  than  one  which 
is  nearly  all  starch.  Gluten  will  bear  far  more 
water  than  starch.  The  quantity  of  lliis  meat- 
forming  principle  in  wheat,  depends  in  a good 
degree  on  the  quantity  ot  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
where  the  wheat  is  grown.” 

From  the  M'iine  Faimer. 

TURNERS  AND  TURNEP  LIQUOR; 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  common  flat 
English  turnep,  as  we  call  it,  is  any  more  nutri- 
tive in  England  than  in  America.  We  pre- 
sume that  there  is  no  difference,  and  yet  the  far- 
mers make  great  account  of  it  in  England, 
while  here  most  ot  our  farmers  despise  it.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  culture  of  turneps  has 
more  than  double  i the  stock  in  Great  Britain. 

It  seems  that  men  so  shrewd,  and  so  wella^^le 
to  calculate  profit  and  loss  as  the  English  are, 
would  not  cultivate  this  root  so  largely  il  there 
were  no  profit  in  it.  They  can  raise  everything 
that  we  do,  except  Indian  co  n.  Why,  then, 
should  there  be  so  much  difference  in  their  and 
our  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  slock  7 It  may 
be  answered,  that  their  climate,  being  more 
moist  than  ours,  enables  them  to  raise  turneos 
easier  than  we  do;  andtheir  winters  being  mild- 
er, enable  them  to  let  their  cattle  run  among  tlie 
turneps  and  gather  for  themselves.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  this,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
mark, that  all  do  not  let  their  stock  run  out 
among  .hem  during  the  winter,  but  gather  the 
turneps  for  the  cattle;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
cook  them  by  steam,  and  find  a profit  in  it. 

We  propose  to  give  an  abstract  ot  a statement 
made  by  Col.  Scobel,  President  of  the  Pen  with 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  subject  of  steaming 
turneps  lor  his  stock.  He  stated  that  he  had 
tried  this  mode  of  feeding  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  the  more  he  tried  it  the  more  he  was  satis- 
fied with  it.  He  fed  them,  steamed,  to  his  cat- 
tle, sheep,  hogs  and  horses.  His  cattle  amount- 
ed, tor  the  last  three  years,  to  one  hundred  head, 
eighteen  colts,  seventeen  horses,  and  about  cne 
hundred  and  t.venty  pigs.  He  stated  that  it  did 
not  require  any  more  hands  or  help  to  steam  and 
feed  them  out,  than  it  did  to  feed  without  steam- 
ing. He  said  that  he  did  not  fatten  his  pigs  on 
turneps,  but  asserted  that  he  kept  all  his  store 
pigs  in  good  order  bv  the  drainage  of  his  steam 
vat — that  is,  the  liquor  which  was  condensed 
and  settled  to  the  bottom.  He  did  not  steam  the 
turneps  over  much,  merely  softening  them.  His 
theory  is  this:  There  is  an  acid  in  the  raw  tur- 
nep skin  which  physics  the  animal  too^  much. 


By  steaming,  tie  extiiicied  tliis,  and  sulteiieC  the 
outside,  which  was  iiiuch  belter  than  steai.uing 
them  U)  a pulp.  He  also  .stated,  that  when  ihu- 
cooked,  they  could  b-e  given  to  any  exsent  in  any 
weather,  and  that  they  would  h ive  the  satne  ef-  | 
feci  as  oil  :ake  or  hay  an  l grain.  I 

A Mr.  James,  wiio  lives  neighbor  to  C-)l. 
Scobel,  sai  l he  had  also  followed  itie  plan,  and 
for  five  )'ears  had  ted  Ills  horses  and  pigs  on 
steamed  iqrneps,  and  be  was  sati-fied  that  there 
was  nothing  so  good  f ir  feeding  store  pigs  as 
the  condensed  liquor  which  was  drained  iroin 
ihe  vdis.  It  mtist  be  remeiubered  that  he  can- 
not obtain  Indian  corn  there  at  a price  which 
will  warrant  its  u.se.  It  he'couLI,  he  would  pro- 
bably not  have  made  such  an  assertion;  out 
nevertheless,  if  the  above  statements  are  irue,  u 
is  an  objtcl  worth  atrial  even  here,  where  In- 
dian corn  can  be  raised  abundantly. 

We  give  these  statements  to  our  readers,  nt  t 
because  we  know  any  ining  in  regard  to  the  me- 
rits or  deinerits  of  the  kind  of  foo  1 spoken  of, 
but  as  agricultural  news,  and  to  let  them  know 
what  the  practice  an  I views  ot  f tr  aers  in  other 
pans  of  the  world  are  in  regard  to  a root  that  is 
looked  upon  here,  at  he  present  day,  with  not 
very  favorable  eyes  at  least.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  may  find  themselves  in  a situation  to  give 
the  plan  a trial  without  much  expense.  If  so, 
we  hope  they  will  do  it,  and  let  us  know  the  re- 
sults. 

From  llie  American  Farmer. 

THE  tSMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

In  looking  over  the  Prices  Currents  in  the 
chief  vcheat  markets  this  summer,  we  nave  no- 
ticed unusual  quantities  of  smultv  wheat,  and 
con-equent  reductions  in  the  prices  between 
such  lots  and  sound  wheal.  The  existence  of 
this  disease  sh-uiKI  not  be  permitted  among  far- 
^ners  and  wheal  grovvers,  as  uniailing  nreven- 
tive  means  are  wholly  within  the  control  ot  all. 
Unlike  the  rust,  thesinut  may  be  prevented,  by 
a veiy  simple  and  unr'xpensive  process.  Such 
being  the  case,  as  the  disease  not  only  lessens 
the  product  to  a very  great  extent,  biitdepreciaies 
'he  money  value  of  the  grain,  and  impairs  the 
quality  oi  the  flour  made  from  it,  common  pru- 
dence, and  a becoming  attention  to  one’s  inte- 
rest, would  seem  to  indicate,  that  every  wheat 
grower  shr'uld  take  the  necessary  precaution 
with  his  seed  wheat,  to  preyent  the  unpleasant 
recurrence  ot  the  disease.  All  experience  of 
wheat  growers  go  to  prove,  beyond  controversv, 
that  smutty  wheat,  sown  without  preparation, 
will  pro  luce  s nutty  wheat,  whereas,  when  pre- 
pared, even  that  which  had  been  previously 
blackened  with  the  fungus,  yields  a grain  entire- 
ly exempt  from  the  parasitical  enemy  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  en'er  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  varioussnpposed  causes  which 
teqd  to  pro  luce  the  disease;  fur,  at  best,  the 
opinions  of  the  various  writers  must  be  suppo- 
sed to  be  mere  speculations,  as  there  are  scarce- 
ly any  two  who  agree  upon  the  subject.  Nor 
shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  grain  when  affected  by  it,  as  all  such  infor- 
mation is  unnecessary,  the  experience  ot  every 
wheat  grower  havinsr  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
us  in  that  part  oi  our  information:  it  is.  there- 
fore, sufficient  to  the  fibject  we  have  in  view,  to 
point  out  a sure  and  effectual  remedy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  urge  it  upon  all  wheal  growers  to 
avail  the  nselves  ol  it  the  present  fall. 

The  preventive  means  u«ed,  consist  of  various 
steeps,  in  which  the  seed  wheat  is  to  be  immers- 
ed for  12  or  24-  hours  previous  to  being  sown. 
These  are — 

1.  A brine  made  of  common  salt. 

2.  A ley  made  of  ashes. 

3.  A lev  made  of  lime — and 

4.  Stale  urine. 

Etch  to  be  graduated  to  a strength  that  will 
float  an  egg  or  a potato.  Salt  is  probably  the 
best. 

After  the  wheat  shall  have  been  thus  soaked 
or  steeoed  the  requisite  time,  it  should  he  drain- 
ed through  a basket  or  sieve,  and  dried  either  in 
lime  or  ashes,  taking  care  to  add  a sufficient 


quantity  of  eituer  to  cover  the  grains  well. 
Wiiile  the  seed  wheat  may  be  in  tne  soak,  it 
should  be  stirred  two  or  three  times  well;  the 
light  or  imperfect  grains  as  they  may  fl  lai  upon 
the  surface  to  be  skimmed  off  aud  fed  to  the 
stock. 

The  most  perfect  and  efficlual  method  of 
treating  the  seed  wheat,  would  be,  to  w.ash  it  in 
pure  water  prior  to  putting  it  in  the  soak.  By 
this  process  you  make  assurance  doubly  sure; 
though  we  do  not  consider  it  imlispensably  ne- 
cessary, as  the  soaking  and  dusting  -.vill  answer 
without  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  giain  be  more 
smutty  than  usual. 

It  would  be  well  to  change  the  saad',  after  eve- 
ry parcel  of  wheat  may  have  been  soaked  in  it; 
and  it  is  important  that  the  gmin,  as  taken  out, 
and  dried,  or  dusted  in  lime,  or  ashes,  should  be 
i nmediately  sown  and  covered.  It  may  remain 
for  4H  hours  in  the  soak  without  danger  ol  im- 
pairing its  vegetative  properties,  though  there  is 
peril  t.f  that  effect  bein?  produced,  should  the 
grain  be  permitted  to  remain  any  considerable 
length  of  time  unsown  after  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  soak>and  powdered  with  either  ashes 
or  lime. 

That  the  smiU  is  an  infectious  disease,  there  is 
not  the  sliirbiesi  room  for  doubq  fw  innumer.a- 
j b!e  experiments  prove  the  fact;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  it  is  controllable  by  a resort  to  the  sim- 
ple means  we  have  p Anted  out.  Then,  why 
should  it  be  permitted  to  exist  and  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  1 

Besides  the  certaintv  of  exempting  the  pro- 
duct from  ihe  disease,  the  soak  operates  benefi- 
cially, in  prorryoiin?  an  earlier  germination,  and 
by  urging  forward  the  young  wheat  plants  to 
form  rootlets,  thus  entrenching  themselves  in 
the  earth  a sufficient  depth,  and  defying  the  bad 
effects  resulting  from  frosts  and  the  alternations 
between  the  freezing  and  thawing  points  ot  the 
atmosphere. 

We  have  before  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject,  and  revert  to  it  now,  as 
the  approaching  seeding  time  seems  to  render 
the  occasion  a fit  one  to  elicit  attention. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist^ 

SUI5SOII,  PLOWING. 

We  are  highly  gratified  loobseive  an  increas- 
ed attention  to  subsoil  plowing,  fur  we  consider, 
if  il  could  be  generally  introduced  among  us,  it 
would  be  found  one  of  iheyreatesi  agricultural 
improvements  ot  the  aye.  In  vol.  1,  page  199, 
we  gave  full  details  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  subsoil  plow  in  EnglanJ,  wh^re  il  was 
shown,  that  by  its  use,  crops  may  be  doubled 
without  addiny  a particle  of  fertilizing  materials 
to  the  land.  Two  year’s  subsequent  experience 
by  the  farmers  of  that  country,  corroborate  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  free  use  ol  the  sub- 
soil plow,  for  grain  as  well  as  root  crops.  Mr. 
Tilley  recently  asserted  before  the  Cornwall 
Ayricu'tural  Association,  that  he  had  the  past 
yearraised  hundreds  ofrootsof  mangel  wurizel, 
weiyhing  twentv-five  pounds  each;  that  the 
crop  of  these,  per  acre,  as  well  as  carrots  and 
turneps,  was  at  least  doubled  by  subsoil  plow- 
iny. 

Five  years  ago,  we  had  a piece  ol  land  con- 
taining two  and  a quarter  acres  of  a hard  clay 
soi',  which,  with  the  best  manayement  we  could 
bestow  upon  it,  yielded  ]e.ss  than  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and 
lour  hundred  of  sugar  beet — while  parsnips, 
carrots,  or  any  lony  roots,  it  would  scarcely 
grow.  We  had  just  heard  of  Mr.  Smith’s  sub- 
soil plow  in  Scotland,  and  determine!  upon  an 
experiment.  We  had  no  plow  of  this  descrip- 
tion, nor  could  we  then  obtain  one:  we  accord- 
ingly took  the  mould-board  off  from  a large, 
strong  road  plow,  and  used  the  point  of  the  share 
alone  for  subsoiling.  We  plowed  the  land  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  by  taking  a common  plow 
and  one  yoke  ofcaitle,  and  lurniny  over  a sur- 
face furrow  six  inches  deep.  We  then  f jllowed 
directly  after  this  in  the  same  furrow,  with  three 
yoke  of  cattle  attached  to  the  roa:l-p’ow,  stirring 
the  soil  eight  inches  deeper,  making  fourteen  in 
all.  This  we  then  bountifully  limed,  and  the 
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next  spring  as  bouniitully  manured,  and  planted 
it  with  roots,  and  the  following  autumn  obtained 
over  one  thousand  one  hundred  bushels  ufsugar 
beet  to  the  acre  from  it,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. 

Subsoil  plows  may  now  be  had  in  this  city, 
of  excellent  pattern  and  strongly  constructed, 
from  ten  to  iideen  dollars  each,  which  will  stir 
the  earth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
requiring  from  two  to  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  move 
them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
depth  required  to  plow. 

From  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

TOO  MUCH  LAND. 

During  a recent  excursion  in  this,  and  some 
of  the  Ne  w England  Slates,  I was  struck  with 
the  comparative  sterility  ut  land  which  might, 
by  proper  cultivation,  become  “the  garden  of 
the  world.”  Instead  ui  seeing  fields  of  wheat 
bearing  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  find  that 
scarcely  12  to  15  is  the  yield  : where  two  lonsof 
hay  should  be  cut,  hardly  one  is  the  product; 
where  thriving  fruit-trees  might  be  expected, 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  delicious 
fruit,  our  eyes  are  pained  by  the  sight  of  gnarl- 
ed, stunted,  and  half-dead  trees,  scarcely  able  to 
sustain  the  life  of  the  few  curled-up  leaves  that 
come  forth  as  it  to  reproach  their  owners  by  the 
sight  of  their  consumptive  appearance.  If  they 
had  tongues  to  speak,  how  bitterly  woqld  they 
complain  of  their  irea'rnent.-  is  it  because  na- 
ture is  so  miserly,  that  she  does  not  reward  man 
for  the  labor  he  bestows  on  her,  or  because  man 
will  not  let  her  yield  a bountiful  supply  in  re- 
ward for  his  labor?  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
sterility,  and  the  complaints  of  the  la-mers  that 
they  cannot  make  a living,  though  they  have 
hundreds  of  acresat  their  command  ? it  is  evi- 
dent the  fault  is  with  themselves.  They  attempt 
the  cultivation  ot  too  much  land! 

Our  farmers  have  Irom  50  to  500  acres  under 
w'hat  they  call  cultivation.  Still  they  are  in 
debt,  and  in  trrany  cases  the  more  they  possess 
the  worse  they  are  off.  Their  land  is  scattered 
far  and  near.  Two  acres  here,  and  ten  there, 
instead  ot  being  compact  together.  In  this 
manner,  more  lime  is  often  lost  in  going  from 
one  lot  to  another,  in  building  the  fences  ot  oth- 
er people,  and  keeping  out  their  cattle,  than  the 
whole  income  of  the  land  amounts  to.  I have 
mysell  lost  more  time  in  this  way  in  a single 
year,  than  it  would  take  to  keep  ten  acres  in  the 
finest  condition. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? Sell  halt  of  your  land 
and  spend  the  proceeds  of  it  on  the  remainder, 
and  thus  make  v/hai  you  have  yield  a liberal  in- 
come. This  may  appear  to  those  who  have  al- 
ways “ followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fore- 
fathers,” of  adding  field  to  field  to  their  farms, 
as  the  height  of  lolly,  but  I am  confident  it  will 
be  their  salvation.  There  is  a good  old  adage, 
one  that  should  be  remembered  by  farmers  as 
well  as  others — “ Never  attempt  too  much.” 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  course  so  suicidal  as 
that  of  owning  and  attempting  to  cultivate  200 
acres,  when  vou  can  hardly  do  justice  to  100. 
Suppose,  lor  instance,  a man  has  50  acr^s  of 
naturally  good  land,  and  he  has  but  a certain 
amount  of  manure,  time,  &c.,  to  use  in  its  cul- 
tivation, which  is  not  enough  to  keep  it  in  heart, 
or  pay  that  attention  to  rotation  of  crops,  w hich 
it  requires,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  land,  the 
owner,  or  whoever  is  connected  with  it,  must 
suffer  7 Would  not  all  intelligent  persons  con- 
demn such  a course  7 Yet  how  many  such  in- 
stances are  to  be  seen  all  around  us  ! I believe 
it  would  be  lor  the  interest  of  many  larmers, 
even  to  give  away  a portion  of  their  land,  rather 
than  have  .so  much  in  their  care.  Self-interest 
tells  us,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  such  a man  to  sell 
what  he  cannot  properly  use,  for  he  would  gain 
time  to  devote  to  the  remainder,  money  to  pur- 
chase all  that  it  required,  his  crops  would  yield 
in  double  ratio,  his  land  increase  in  value  as  it 
increased  in  fertility,  and  thus  he  w'ould  be  in 
every  way  benefitted. 

I have  seen  acres  of  the  best  land,  overrun 
with  daisies,  mulleins,  andother  noxious  plants, 
>hat  root  out  the  grass,  and  eat  up  the  life  of  the 


soil,  without  affording  nourishment  to  man  or 
beast,  which  might  by  a little  attention  yield  a 
rich  harvest.  But  the  farmer  has  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  the  land  becomes  worse  than  use- 
less; lor  it  is  self-evident  that  land  musl  either 
increase  in  fertility,  or  decrea^'e  in  value;  there 
is  no  middle  way — it  must  afford  a profit  or  be 
an  expense. 

Look  again  at  the  swamp  and  meadow  lands, 
with  which  our  country  .abounds,  that  are  now 
worthless,  and  causing  sickness  and  death  in 
their  vicinity.  All  these  might  be  reclaimed 
and  made  the  most  productive  land,  by  a small 
outlay  of  time  and  capital;  the  owners  have 
neither,  because  they  have  too  much  land-  al- 
ready calling  lor  their  attention.  The  muck 
contained  in  these  places,  can  be  made  to  pay 
better  interest  than  bank  stock;  yea,  if  properly 
used,  it  may  be  the  farmer’s  mine  ot  wealth. 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  how  are  our  lands 
rightly  to  be  cultivated  7 I reply,  by  using  the 
experience  and  directions  ot  those  who  have 
studied  the  chemical  formation  of  soils,  and  the 
effect  different  manures  have  on  different  soils. 
Much  time  is  lost,  and  land  injured,  by  the  far- 
mer not  knowing  the  relative  value  ol  his  ma- 
nure, and  the  theory  ot  rotation  of  crop.s,  which 
might  be  saved  by  the  expenditure  ol  a little  lime 
and  money  in  procuring  and  reading  agricultu- 
ral papers  and  books.  There  is  too  muchol  the 
saving  a cent,  and  losing  a dollar  economy  in 
this  age.  When  the  time  shall  have  arrived 
that  men  will  be  willing  to  study  the  theory  and 
practice  of  farming  in  all  its  details,  then  shall 
we  see  agricultural  pursuits  elevated  to  a proper 
standing  and  yielding  a profit  that  shall  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  all.  C.  Casse. 

Orange  County,  Neto  York. 

From  the  Plow  Hoy. 

AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

So  wide  is  the  field  of  the  farmer’s  labor,  and 
so  many  the  objects  connected  with  his  various 
employments,  that  we  see  no  reason,  having 
aught  of  soundargumenc,  wfiy  the larmer should 
not  be  the  most  learned  of  men.  They  have 
more  to  do  with  the  element  of  nature  than  oth- 
ers, and  are  practical  chemists,  depending  upon 
the  earth  for  subsistence;  they,  by  lime,  sepa- 
rate, modify,  and  change  the  simple  and  com- 
pounds, so  as  to  afford  the  several  elements  of 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  composed,  thus 
making  of  the  farm  a workshop  and  laboratory. 
In  plowing  and  preparing  his  land  lor  seeding, 
he  is  a practical  mineralogist  and  geologist;  in 
observing  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  destruc- 
tive insects,  he  is  a practical  entomologist.  In- 
deed, to  enunr  erate  his  various  employments 
would  be  hardly  possible.  He  is  the  practical 
botani.<^t  and  meteorologist;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
probable that  one  man  should  be  perfect  in  all 
these  branches:  yet  the  farmer,  by  a more  atten- 
tive examination  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  all 
which  occurs  under  his  immediate  observation, 
may  become  a better  natural  philosopher  than 
heretofore,  and,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  mental 
powers,  command  and  retain  that  respect  to 
which  he  is  so  justly  entitled,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  as  one  ol 
the  many  pillars  of  the  constitution.  Of  all  the 
various  employments  'vhich  have  from  time  im- 
memorial engaged  the  attention  of  men,  none 
have  been  so  pre-eminently  useful,  more  hono- 
rable, nor  so  nearly  connected  with  our  interest 
as  nations,  as  individuals,  than  agriculture;  its 
pursuits  offer  to  the  ingenious  mind  more  op- 
portunities for  research  audexperiment  than  any 
other  science , yet  it  is  a lamentable  fact,  that 
there  exists  among  the.  farmers  an  apathy  to  the 
pursuits  of  knowledge,  and  a want  of  that  spirit 
ot  inquiry  respecting  the  nature  and  habits  of 
those  objects  upon  the  perfected  cultivation  of 
which  depends  the  production  ot  real  wealth. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  A want  of  the  pro- 
per estimation  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Is 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  regarded  with  con- 
tempt? ’Tis  an  abused  idea,  and  we  believe  it 
too  generally  prevails,  else  why  are  so  many  of 
our  young  men  engaging  in  the  professions,  too 
full,  long  ere  this,  for  the  country’s  good?  and 


why  are  so  many.ensconced  behind  the  counter, 
to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  measuring  a piece 
of  tape?  and  v.diy  are  the  many  mechanical 
branches  so  completely  overstocked,  wliile  agri- 
culture, the  main  support  oi  the  nation,  Imlds 
out  so  many  inducements  for  its  pursuit,  atonce 
more  interesting,  more  profitable,  and,  as  im- 
provements are  made,  less  laborious  than  either 
t*  e professions,  the  mechanical,  or  mercaritile 
pursuits  ? 

Agricultural  pursuits  may  be  made  profita- 
ble ; and  the  farmer’s  profits  are  sure,  while,  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  may  be  robbed  of  the  reward  of 
their  labor.  They  may  have  doue  everything 
which  intelligence  and  industry  could  to  insure 
success,  and  yet,  at  the  year’s  end,  wind  up  bu- 
siness with  a loss,  not  only  of  profits,  but  capi- 
tal too:  but  this  cannot  happen  to  the  indus- 
trious  fai  mer ; his  capital  is  invested  in  the  soil, 
and  he  draws  upon  a fund  which  has  never  fail- 
ed, since  time  immemorial,  to  honor  all  just  de- 
mands: his  profits  may  be  diminished,  but  ne- 
ver wholly  suspended.  Although  they  are  more 
imposed  on  than  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  have  less  money,  still  they  may  grow 
rich.  The  mechanic  may  earn  his  six,  eight,  or 
twelve  dollars  a week,  yet  his  condition  is  no 
better  at  the  year’s  end  than  when  he  commenced 
it;  while  the  fartoer,  earning  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  a day,  grows  rich.  If  the  ariizan  lays 
down  his  tools,  and  the  professional  man  is  idle, 
they  ai  e sinking  money : not  so  with  the  farmer; 
ifhesleep.s,  his  wealth  still  accumulates.  In- 
deed, the.  mechanic,  physician,  merchant  and 
idler,  may  receive  their  thousands  yearly,  yet 
die  poor;  while  the  farmer  .scarcely receives  as 
many  tens,  and  lives  and  dies  as  the  lord  of  the 
soil.  Many  deem  farming  fit  employment  for 
such  only  as  have  not  sense  enough  to  pursue 
anything  else;  notwithstanding  the  glaring  facts, 
that  from  the  soil  is  drawn  nearly  all  the  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

RECLALMING  EXHAUSTED  LANDS. 

Messrs.  Editors-  I present  you  with  the 
following  experiment  in  reclaiming  worn  out 
lands,  which  will  be  read  with  interest;  for  the 
mode  adopted  is  so  judicious  and  rational,  that 
such  a course  ol  procedure  must  of  necessity 
prove  decidedly  advantageous  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. I have  no  doubt  the  plan  of  mix- 
ing lime  with  earth  before  using,  would  be 
found  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  article  to  land  than  any  other  mode; 
allow  me,  therelore,  to  call  tne  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  circumstance  of  the  compost  ac- 
quiring, by  frequent  turning,  “the  appearance 
and  smell  of  soaper’s  ashes,”  and  proceed  to 
give,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  the  following 
interesting  statement.  S.  Marshall, 

I will  inform  you  the  Rockland  Farm  exhibit- 
ed a subject  for  experiment,  as  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  cropping.  Having  read  in  various 
books  the  result  ol  sowing  plaster  and  clover,  it 
was  presumed  that  the  sowing  of  these  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  expenses  required  to  fertilize 
the  fields  in  a lew  years;  but  the  experiment 
proved  that  the  plaster  and  clover  used  w'ere  both 
lost,  as  no  one  could  point  out,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  what  field  they  had  been  deposited  up- 
on. The  soil  V as  a cold  or  heavy  clay,  blue, 
white,  light,  brown,  and  a few  spots  of  red  clay, 
loaded  with  hard  blue  stone  and  rocks,  chiefly 
quartz,  mixed  with  iron  and  copper.  Some  of 
the  experiments  were  made  with  plaster ; others 
were  made  by  top-dressing  with  lime,  at  therate 
of  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  the  lime  being 
brought  25  miles  from  the  kiln,  and  laid  on  the 
land  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  It  was  formed  into 
a bed,  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  with 
earth  that  had  been  plowed  and  thrown  over  it 
before  it  was  slaked;  a heavy  harrow  was 
passed  over  it  as  soon  as  it  had  been  reduced  to 
powder,  and  the  bed  of  lime  and  eaith  was  then 
frequently  turned  by  the  plow  and  harrow,  until 
the  whole  assumed  the  appearance  and  smell  of 
soaper’s  ashes,  containing  about  ten  parts  of 
common  soil  to  one  of  lime.  It  was  then  carted 
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and  spread  regularly  over  the  field  ; and  in  eve- 
ry instance  it  gave  a return  of  clover,  equal  to 
ten  loads  ol  stable  manuie  to  the  ac.e,  The 
idea  of  mixing  the  lime  and  earth,  was  suggest- 
ed from  spreading  the  refuse  of  lime  and  sand 
gathered  troni  about  buildings,  and  laid  upon  tl^e 
fields,  the  efi'ect  of  which  t observed,  was  moie 
immediate  than  any  equal  quantity  ol  clean 
lime,  although  the  mixture  of  lime  and  earth 
was  equally  .<o;  the  succeeding  rains  carrying 
the  fertilizing  principle  of  the  lime,  as  from  a 
sieve,  into  the  soil  below,  completely  dividing 
it,  and  rendering  that  which  was  before  too  com- 
pact and  cold  for  the  roots  of  the  gra.ss  and  grain 
to  live  in,  both  warm  and  open — w'hen  immedi- 
ately the  whole  soil,  which  before  felt  hard  un- 
der the  foot,  became  so  elastic  that  persons  of 
observation,  by  walking  over  the  field  even  in 
the  night,  distinctly  told  how  far  the  lime  and 
earth  compost  extended:  the  color  of  the  soil 
was  likewise  changed  into  that  of  chocolate: 
now  these  effects  seemed  to  prove  that  anything 
which  w'ould  separate  the  particles  of  the  soil 
and  admit  the  air,  would  render  these  cold  and 
heavy  clays  wmrm  and  fertile,  the  free  inter- 
course of  air  carrying  off  the  acid,  &c.  ; and  to 
meet  this  idea,  plowing  in  the  fall  was  adopted 
and  found  successful.  As  an  experiment,  one 
halt  a field,  six  years  ago,  was  plowed  in  the 
autumn,  the  other  half  in  the  spring  ; but  that 
part  which  was  plowed  in  the  spring,  has  never 
yet  brought  grain  or  grass  equal  to  the  other. 
Spreading  manure  in  the  autumn  from  the  com- 
post heap,  has  also  been  attended  with  universal 
success,  both  upon  grain  and  grass;  the  salts  of 
the  manure  being  carried  into  the  soil  by  the 
rains  upon  the  breaking  up  of  frost,  which  had 
in  some  measure  prepared  the  soil  to  receive  it. 
Vegetable  substances  have  also  been  covered 
with  earth,  and  when  well  rotted,  the  compost 
has  been  used  with  the  same  success  as  stable 
manure;  and  so  long  as  they  operate  in  sepa- 
rating the  soil  and  promoting  the  access  of  the 
air,  they  fertilize  and  change  the  color  of  the 
mould.  W.  Young. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In  consonance  with  a resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  following  premiums  are 
ofllered  for  stock,  at  the  rxhibition  to  be  held  in 
Greenville,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  September 
next. 

For  the  best  Stallion  over  5 years  old, 

for  Harness  purposes,  a Silver  Cup, . .$15  00 


• For  the  best  Stallion  over  5 years  old, 

for  Saddle  purposes,  a Silver  Cup, .. . 15  00 
For  the  best  Stallion  or  Colt,  under  5 

years  old,  a Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Mare  or  Filly,  under  5 y’rs 

old,  a Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Mule,  over  3 years  old, 

bred  by  a member,  a Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Mule,  under  3 years  old, 

bred  by  a member,  a Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Bull,  over  1 year  old,  a Sil- 
ver Cup, 15  00 

For  the  best  Bull,  under  1 year  old,  a 

Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  a Silver  Cup, . . 15  00 

For  the  best  Heifer,  under  1 year  old,  a 

Silver  Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Boar,  over  J year  old,  a Sil- 
ver Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Boar,  under  1 year  old,  a 

Silver  Cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Sow,  over  1 year  old,  a Sil- 
ver Cup, 10  00 

For  the  best  Sow,  under  1 year  old,  a 

Silver  Cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Ram,  a Silver  Cup, 5 00 

For  the  best  Ewe,  a Silver  Cup, 5 00 


The  local  Societies  are  requested  to  appoint 
Delegates  to  the  meeting  at  Greenville,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  and  a general  attendance  of 
the  members  is  most  earnestly  requested. 

The  papers  friendly  to  the  Society  are  request- 
ed to  publish  the  above  till  the  meeting. 

W.  B.  SEABROOK,  President. 

J.  B.  Davis,  Secretary. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  ARTICLES  USED  AS 
FOOD. 

Professor  Silliman  has  given  a translation  of 
M.  Dombasle’s  experiments  with  several  arti- 
cles in  feeding  animals.  Seven  lots  of  seven 
sheep  each  were  selected,  of  nearly  equal  weight, 
kept  in  separate  divisions  of  the  stable,  the  ! 
weight  ol  each  lot  ascertained  once  a week,  and  1 
the  experiment  continued  five  weeks.  One  ot 
i the  lots  was  fed  exclusively  on  lucerne  hay,  of 
which  each  sheep  was  found  to  eat  15  pounds 
per  week.  Each  of  the  other  lots  received  half 
the  quantity  of  lucerne,  and  enough  of  other  j 
kinds  of  food  named  to  keep  them  in  good  health,  j 
and  of  the  same  weight.  The  kinds  of  food  | 
used  were,  dry  lucerne,  oil  cake,  oats  and  bar-  i 
lev,  raw  potatoes,  cooked  potatoes,  beets  and  j 
carrots:  of  these  substances,  the  quantity  found 
necessary  to  equal  the  half  ration  of  7^  pounds 
ot  lucerne,  withheld  from  all  the  lots  except  the 


first,  was  as  follows  : 

Oil  cake. 

44  lbs. 

Barleyq 

31  “ 

Oats, 

3 “ 

Raw  potatoes. 

14  “ 

Cooked  potatoes. 

13  “ 

Beets, 

16  “ 

Carrots, 

26  “ 

or  in  other  words,  23  pounds  of  carrots  were  on- 
ly equal  to  pounds  ol  lucerne  hay,  4 pounds 
of  oil  cake,  or  3 pounds  of  oats.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  quantity  of  waterdrank  by  each 
lot  of  sheep  was  also  accurately  ascertained, 
and  while  those  led  on  grain  and  oil  cake  used 
during  the  experiment  about  200  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  each  lot.  those  fed  on  roots  did  not  use  100 
quarts  ; and  those  on  carrots,  only  36  quarts. 


PRODUCTS  OF  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 
Protessor  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  estimates  the 
products  of  our  national  industry  as  follows  : 

Agriculture, $654,387,597 

Manufactures 239,836,224 

Commerce, 79,721,087 

Mining, 42,358,761 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

It  cannot  be  generally  known  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  is 
driving 'West  India  sugar  out  of  the  market: 
we  have  been  infjrmed  that  10,000  hogsheads  of 
maple  sugar  are  sold  annually  in  this  city. 
There  is  scarcely  a farmer  in  the  interior  of  this 
Slate  who  has  not  a grove  of  maple  trees  from 
which  he  makes  all  the  sugar  he  requires  for 
family  use.  By  mixing  a little  hot  water  in  the 
syrup,  it  makes  capital  molasses.  Great  im- 
provement is  making  in  bleaching  and  granulat- 
ing maple  sugar,  and  by  chemical  process  de- 
priving it  of  its  woody  taste.  In  time,  no  other 
sugar  will  be  used  in  this  country,  (excepting, 
perhaps,  cornstalk,)  and  we  can  make  it  in  any 
quantity  and  at  a trifling  cost. 


To  preserve  Hams  or  other  smoked,  meat  through 
the  summer. — Wrap  up  the  meat  in  tow,  of  ei- 
ther flax  or  hemp,  after  shaking  out  the  loose 
shives,  and  pack  it  in  a barrel,  taking  care  that 
there  be  next  the  barrel  and  betv/een  the  meat  a 
.thick  layer  of  tow,  packed  in  as  close  as  possi- 
ble; then  set  it  away  in  a dry  cellar  or  upper 
room.  It  is  enough  that  the  barrel  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  mice  out,  as  no  fly  or  insect  will  en- 
ter the  tow.  — Ag.  Almanac. 


Arkansas  Insects. — The  last  Arkansas 
Traveller  tells  a good  story  of  a citizen  ot  that 
State  who,  while  on  board  a steamer  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  asked  by  a gentleman  “ whether 
the  raising  of  stock  in  Aikansas  was  attended 
by  much  difficulty  or  expense 7’‘ 

“ Oh  yes,  stranger— they  suffer  much  from 
insects.'’ 

•‘Insects!  Why,  what  kind  of  insects,  pray7’ 
“Why — bears,  catamounts,  wolves,  and  sich 
like  insects.” 

The  stranger  stopped  further  inquiry,  nor 
did  he  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  Ar- 
kansas man  some  passages  in  Goldsmith’s 
Natural  History. 


Distraining  for  Rent. — “ Speaking  ol  Turkey,’ 
a man  up  town,  on  going  to  dinner  a day  or 
two  ago,  found  a magnificent  turkey,  smoking 
hot  on  the  table. 

“Ben,”  said  he  to  the  boy  waiting  upon  him, 
“ w'herethe  devil  did  this  turkey  come  from  7” 

“ Why,  sa,”  replied  Ben.  “ dat  ar  turkey  is  been 
roostin  on  our  fence  dis  two  night,  an  dis 
mornin,  I seize  him  for  derent  ob  de  fence !” 

A great  nigger  that!  We  have  a shrewd 
suspicion  that  he  understands  the  laws  of  Turkey 
much  belter  than  his  master. — Pic. 


Paralysis.— A correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  fournal  communicates  to  that  paper 
the  following  extraordinary  cure  of  a case  of 
paralysis.  Can  there  be  anything  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  pursued  7 

A few  weeks  since,  a gentleman  in  Salem 
was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  and 
to  use  his  own  words,  “it  seemed  as  if  a sword 
had  been  thrust  through  his  arm  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  fingers,  and  it  instantly  fell  powerless 
at  his  side.”  ' He  hastened  to  his  physician,  and 
he  pronounced  it  a plainly  marked  case  of 
palsy.  He  in  some  degree  recovered  the  use  of 
the  same,  but  it  still  remaining  in  a bad  state,  in 
I company  with  a friend  he  went  to  Ipswich  lor 
j recreation  and  exerci-e,  hoping  to  receive  bene- 
fit Irom  the  same;  after  strolling  about  upon 
the  sea  shore,  and. becoming  much  fatigued,  he 
found  a resting  place  upon  the  sandy  beach. 
During  his  siesta,  his  hand  became  imbedded 
in  the"^sapd:  very  shortly  a violent  prickling 
and  twitching  sensation  commenced.  Receiv- 
ing encouragement  from  this  unexpected  return 
I of  action  in  the  part,  he  excavated  a place  in 
I which  he  placed  his  arm,  and  covering  it  up, 
soon  fell  into  a quiet  sleep,  and  so  remained 
' about  an  hour.  On  arising  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise and  delight,  that  he  had  entirely  recovered 
the  use  of  this  arm,  and  he  still  has  perfect  use 
of  the  same. 

A Yankee  Wager. — The  cool  and  collected 
manner  in  whicha  Yankee  will  come  the  ‘ cute,’ 
says  the  Flushing  Journal,  over  his  more  obtuse 
neighbor  of  a few  degrees  Southward  of  “down 
East,”  was  exemplified  in  an  incident  which 
came  under  our  observation  a day  or  two  since. 
A jovial,  good  natured  and  tall  harum-scarum 
dealer  in  wooden  bowls,  who  has  been  peregri- 
natingour  neighborhood  with  a wagon  load  of 
the  article,  and  by  his  off-hand  and  dexterous 
management,  has  supplied  almost  every  other 
house  with  his  ware,  stopped  at  the  Flushing 
Hotel,  and  was  accosting  its  guests  to  purchase, 
and  expressing  himself  willing  to  effect  a bar- 
gain on  almost  any  terms,  by  regular  sale,  bar- 
ter, or  by  wagering  on  “politics,  religion,  or 
any  thing  else;”  hurrahing  for  Henry  Clay,  &€., 
and  finally  offering  to  bet  that  the  great  Ken- 
tuckian would  obtain  the  electoral  vote  of  his 
own  state— Maine. 

Mine  host  of  the  hotel,  who  has  implicit 
faith  in  Polk  and  Dallas,  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
the  bowl  vender,  offered  to  bet  six  of  the  best 
wooden  bowl.s,  at  fifty  cents  each.  Clay  would 
not  get  the  vote  of  Maine  ; which  was  imme- 
diately accepted  by  the  shrewd  Yankee,  who 
insisted  that  the  contract  should  be  reduced  to 
writing;  which  on  being  done,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bowls  should  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  some  third  person  until  the  election  contest 
was  decided.  But  when  our  Yankee  asked  our 
friend  Hover  where  were  Azs  six  bowls  to  put 
along  with  them,  it  appeared  as  though  the  ribs 
of  the  spectators  would  have  split  asunder  by 
their  uproarious  laughter.  Our  friend  of  the 
hotel  offered  to  purchase  them  at  the  stores;  but 
when  we  came  away,  the  Yankee  was  driving 
a bargain  with  mine  host  to  supply  him  on  much 
cheaper  terms  than  they  could  be  procured  of 
the  store-keepers.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
how  the  affair  ended,  viz;  that  the  Yankee  sold 
his  opponent  six  bowls,  leaving  other  particulars 
out  of  the  question. 

The  advice  of  a wise  man  is  to  be  considered 
as  a prediction. 
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DURABILITY  OR  SALT  AS  A FER'l'llRZliR. 

Some  four  years  ago,  we  applied  six  barrels 
of  (spoilci-l)  salt  fish  to  a strip  of  [loiatoe.s  in  a 
field  of  four  acres,  in  comparison  with  yard  ma- 
nure. To  every  hill,  we  put  halt  a herring  or 
mackerel,  at  the  lime  nt  planting.  The  sea.son 
proved  a very  dry  one,  and  while  the  vines  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  field  suffered  greatly  from 
the  drought,  those  where  the  salt  fish  was  used, 
maintained  a dark,  vigorous  anil  healthy  color, 
vines  very  large,  long,  and  continued  green 
some  lime  after  the  others  were  shriveled,  dried 
and  dead.  On  raising,  we  found  them  much 
larger  in  size,  and  nearly  double  in  quantity,  to 
those  where  the  yard  manure  was  applied. 

At  the  time,  we  attributed  thegreat  y iel  ',over 
the  others,  to  the  animal  substance,  as  nothin^ 
but  the  bones  ol  the  fish  were  lound  in  the  tall, 
but  on  further  reflection  and  observation,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  salt  was  the  mostpow 
erlul  agent  after  all,  as  will  appear  from  the 
crops  taken  oflthe  three  following  years. 

The  next  crop  w’e  took  from  the  same  field 
■was  Ruta  Bagas,  and  that  part  where  the  fish 
■W'as  used,  showed  a much  more  vigorous 
growth  of  plants,  maintained  the  same  dark, 
healthy  appearance,  and  could  be  disiinauished 
from  the  rest  at  a great  distance,  but  on  lilting 
them  in  the  fall,  we  found  that  the  great  growth 
of  top  was  at  the  expense  of  the  bottom;  tiie 
bulbs  were  smaller  than  those  in  the  other  ari 
ol  the  field;  thus  for  Ruta  Bagas,  it  proved  ra 
ther  injurious. 

Last  year  the  field  was  sown  with  oats,  and 
produced  a very  heavy  crop.  The  strip  where 
the  salt  fish  were  used,  was  visible  to  the  eye, at 
a great  distance  from  the  field,  and  the  straw 
much  la-’ger  and  longer;  but  just  before  the 
heads  filled  out,  a severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
prostrated  it;  before  which  it  was  the  mosi 
vigorous  growth  of  oats  we  ever  beheld. 

After  the  oats  were  taken  off,  we  had  it  plow- 
ed deep,  the  stubble  well  turned  under,  harrowed 
and  rolled  until  well  pulverized,  and  then  sowed 
■with  wheat,  and  stocked  down  w th  clover  and 
timothy.  The  plants  soon  made  their  appear 
ance,  and  grew  off  vigorously  in  the  fall,  bui 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  snow, and  these 
verity  of  the  frost  in  the  winter,  much  ol  the 
grain  was  killed,  which  gives  it  rather  an  un- 
sightly appearance,  and  looks  a little  patchy. 

On  passing  the  field  a lew  days  since,  my  ai- 
tention  was  arrested  by  the  vigorous  growth, 
dark  color,  and  the  heads  presenting  in  lull 
bloom,  were  much  taller,  better  tillered  in  that 
part  of  the  field  where  the  fish  had  been  applied, 
■while  on  the  other  parts,  the  heads  ol  the  w heat 
just  began  to  present  themselves.  The  line.'' 
■where  the  fish  was  used,  could  be  traced  by  .he 
eye  at  a great  distance. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — which  is  it 
that  has  ueen  such  a lasting  and  powerful  agent 
in  producing  such  extraordinary  fertility?  1> 
it  the  flesh,  the  bones,  the  salt,  or  all  combined  1 
The  animal  matter  disappeared  the  first  season, 
and  nothing  but  the  bones  were  to  be  seen,  amt 
the  quantity  of  salt  was  so  small,  that  it  would 
seem  hardly  possible  that  it  would  have  such  an 
efiect.  Salt  as  a manure  lor  grass  lands,  mead- 
ows, &c.,  has  been  used  in  all  pans  of  England, 
■with  varying  success.  It  is  said  to  sweeten  ihe 
herbage,  and  when  sprinkled  about,  and  over  a 
portion  ol  pasture,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  will 
constantly  repair  to  this  salted  portion,  in  prefe- 
rence to  any  other  part  of  the  field.  It  evident- 
ly, therefore,  rendered  grass  more  palatable  to 
live  stock,  and  upon  consulting  the  old  agricul- 
tural writers,  it  was  found  that  the  notices  ol  salt 
as  a manure,  were  many  and  important,  and  that 
it  had  been  used  in  various  agricultural  opera- 
tions, from  a very  early  period. 

Salt  renders  the  earth  capable  of  absorbing 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  “a  property  of 
the  first  importance,  since  those  soils  which  ab- 
sorb the  greatest  proportion  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  are  always  the  most  valuable  to  the 
cultivator.”— Ag.  Chem. 

Its  fertilizing  properties,  v'hen  applied  to  land, 
may  be  described  as  five  in  number. 

1st.  In  small  proportions,  it  promotes  the  de- 


comjni.'.itio  ' ot  atiiuifil  iiiiil  vegetable  subsuiii- 
ces.  Salt,  tlierefire,  promote^  the  ra' id  disso- 
lution of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  con- 
tained in  all  vegetable  soils. 

‘2d.  It  destroys  vermin,  and  kills  seeds,  which 
are  thus  converted  into  manuie. 

3l1.  It  is  a direct  constituent,  or  food  of  some 
plants;  and  it  has  been  cleat ly  ascertained,  that 
It  sal  IS  applied  loasoil,  the  vegetables  after- 
wards growing  on  that  land,  are  lound  to  contain 
an  increased  firopmtion  of  common  salt. 

4lh.  Salt  acts  on  vegetable  substances  as  a 
stimulant.  And 

5ih.  Salt  preserves  vegetables  from  injury,  by 
sudden  transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. '1  hat  Soils  do  not  freeze  so 
readily  as  usual,  when  salt  is  applied  to  them, 
is  well  known  ; and  that  salt  preserves  ciops  cl 
turneps,  cabbages,  &c.,  from  injury  by  the  irost, 
is  equally  well  estal  lished. — JulmS'in.  B. 

•From  the  Maine  Farmer 

THE  WAY  FRIEND  HaN'sON  MURDERS  TWITCH 
Grass. 

We  examined  a field  ol'  corn  the  other  day, 
belonging  to  our  neighbor,  Moses  Hanson, 
which  had  formerly  been  covered  with  twitch 
ttrass,  or  as  some  call  it,  couch  glass,  one  of  the 
worst  pests,  as  every  person  knows,  that  could 
lorment  a fairner.  I'he  ury  bones,  alias  mots  of 
the  plant,  vvcie  lying  in  great  plenty  in  every  di- 
teciion,  but  thurou.,hly  dead,  while  the  cotn  was 
growing  in  great  luxunance  upon  their  le- 
mains.  If  we  mist»ke  not,  the  following  is  the 
history  ol  its  management.  A year  ago  last 
sprinjr,  he  turned  the  sod  over  flat,  tie  then 
called  on  his  manure  and  spread  it.  He  then 
tooK  his  horse,  and  with  a small  plow  luinedihe 
manure,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the  sod. 
He  then  hai rowed  it,  and  planted  the  long  red 
potato  w hich  was  hoed  as  usual.  The  potatoes 
soon  covered  the  ground,  and  so  shaded  what 
was  left  of  the  grass  tnat  it  could  grow  bul  very 
little.  Alter  the  potatoes  were  dug,  he  took  his 
plow  and  team  and  turned  the  sod,  which  had 
now  become  partially  rolled  up  on  its  edge, 
leaving  i.  so  during  the  winter  to  receive  the 
close  embraces  ol  Jack  Frost,  and  he  did  hug  it 
tight  last  winter,  “that’s  a fact.” 

- In  the  sprins;,  he  run  the  ha'tow  over  it  and 
planted  his  coin — manui  ing  it  in  the  hill.  This 
has  been  hoed  twice,  and  iheie  isn’t  twitch  grass 
enough  lelt  alive  to  f ed  a Imjr  wiih. 

Fiom  ih*-  Mriint  l’aiin«r. 

SPIttir  FOR  CHILI-ED  LAMBS*. 

Mr.  Holmk.s — Although  the  usual  season  for 
l.ainbs  this  year  is  fiassed,  yet  1 should  hope  the 
fo  1 iwintr  would  be rememhered against  another 
'eason.  Ii  sheep  lamb  afier  the  middle  ol 
April,  as  they  should  'lo,  they  are  liable  to  lamb 
in  the  night,  or  in  a col  l storm,  and  the  lambs 
become  chilled  w ith  the  cold,  and  die  in  conse- 
quence. A friend  of  mine  meniioned  to  me 
that  he  had  heard  it  saiJ  that  spirit  (rum)  was 
the  best  thing  to  be  given — made  suitably  weak 
by  water,  and  sweetened  with  molasses;  and 
that  this  year  he  had  one  cpportuniiy  to  try  it, 
and  it  succeeded  to  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. Every  thing  ihatjvill  benefit  the  rearing 
ol  sheep  and  production  of  wool,  appears  impor- 
tant to  me,  and,  as  1 think,  is  important  to  the 
State.  Elijah  Wood. 

Winlhrop,  August,  1844. 

BLACKBERRY  SYRUP. 

This  is  said  lo  be  almost  a specific  for  the 
summer  complaint.  In  1832,  it  was  successful 
in  more  than  one  case  of  cholera.  To  2 quarts 
ofjuice  of  blackberries,  add 

i lb.  loaf  sugar, 

4 oz.  nutmegs,  ^ oz.  cinnamon,  pulverized, 

^ oz.  cloves,  ^ OZ-  alspice,  pulverized. 

Boil  all  together  for  a short  tiin'?,  and  when 
cold,  add  a pint  of  fourth  proof  brandy. 

From  a tea  spoon  full  to  a wine  glass,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  till  relieved,  is  to 
be  given  at  a dose. 

|~VThe  man  who  makes  hi.s  potato-ground 
leed  flowers,  prevents  its  feeding  his  children. 


From  tlie  Maine  Fairner. 

“I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  said,  “The 
friends  of  my  youili,  wtiere  are  they  V’  And  echo  an- 
swered, “ V\'nere  aie  they  1” 

BY  JOHN  S.  LYNDE. 

I journeyed  on  to  sunset  skies, 

Was  eager  to  be  there. 

To  gazt  on  scenes  with  longing  eyes 
That  once  were  dear  and  fair.  ’ 

’T was  when  the  moon  was  soaring'  hi^h 
In  clear  and  starlight  heaven,  * ' 

The  whippoorwill  soft  warbling  ni<jh 
The  mournful  song  of  even, 

That  here  I sat  me  down  alone, 

Beneath  my  childhood  tree. 

And  called  lo  mind  those  days  far  gone 
Those  days  no  more  to  be.  ’ 

I dwelt  on  hours  long  flown  away, 

Old  scenes  lo  memory  come, 

I thought  of  all  so  bright  and  gay. 

That  blest  my^eai  iy  home. 

The  rocks  and  trees  beside  tbe  stream, 

That  vouthlul  band  so  dear,  ’ 

Their  music  came  all  like  some  dream, 
Lost  notes  on  memory’s  ear. 

’Twas  here  we  met  in  school-boy  play 
\\  hen  sunshine  lovely  smiled,  ’ 
Beneath  the  irtesall  gieen  and  gay, 

I played  a joyous  child. 

The  grove  that  stood  beside  the  spring. 
Long  years  had  hid  from  me,  ’ 

The  trees  were  fell,  and  every  thing 
Had  passed  lime’s  surging  sea. 

O’er  that  fair  field  where  once  I toiled, 
Green  waving  branches  hung,  ’ 

The  garden  old  had  grown  a wild, 

In  wnich  the  blackbird  sung. 

The  clear  bright  spring  that  filled  the  cup, 
When  boys  v^ere  let  from  school, 

Had  ceased  to  boil  and  sparkle  up. 

Was  but  a stagnant  pool. 

The  old  round  rock  on  which  I played 
And  drank  the  mountain  gale,  ’ 

Was  rolled  away,  and  downward  strayed 
Laid  low  within  the  vale.  ’ 

And  that  old  house  and  home  I lelt,  , 

When  life  was  young  and  gay. 

Of  inmates  all,  was  now  berelt. 

For  each  had  gone  his  way. 

In  that  dear  cot  my  mother  sung, 

Her  cradle  songs  of  yore, 

The  swallows  lived — and  round  it  hung 
The  insects  on  the  flower. 

The  friends  I loved,  the  things  I knew, 

Had  vanished  most  awav, 

And  all  the  strange  remaining  few, 

W ore  locks  of  silver  grey. 

’Twas  then  I dreamed  of  friends  of  yore, 
Their  cold  and  mossy  graves. 

Bright  scenes  of  youth,  deep  darken’d  o’er 
By  time’s  devouring  waves. 

All  things  had  changed,  most  friends  hadfled 
Like  fading  hues  of  day; 

A voice  came  up  from  death’s  dark  bed, 

And  echoed,  “ where  are  they  ?” 

August  4,  1844. 

Soap-suds  to  kill  Plant  Lice. — Mr.  Thos. 
Sinclair,  of  Brighton,  tells  us  be  has  been  using 
whale  oil  scap  to  kill  the  lice  on  his  fruit  trees. 
He  uses  but  two  pounds  of  soap  with  14  gallons 
of  water,  and  he  finds  it  fatal  to  the  lice  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  twigs.  He  applies  the  suds 
by  means  of  a syringe,  and  he  says  it  makes  the 
leaves  look  more  thrilly  than  before. — Mass. 
Plowman, 
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II^Numeroiis  complaints  have  been  made 
by  the  Farmers  in  Putnam  county,  and  other 
places,  during  the  past  month,  that  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris)  no  longer  acted  beneficially 
upon  their  land.  The  reason  ofthis  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Leibig: — “When  vve  increase  the 
crop  of  grass  in  a meadow  by  means  of  gypsum, 
we  remove  a greater  quantity  ot  potash  with  the 
hay  than  can,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be 
restored — hence  it  happens,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  several  v^ears,  the  crops  of  gra.ss  on  the  mead- 
ows manured  with  gypsum  diminish,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  potash.”  From  this  extract,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  ap- 
plication of  ashes  or  potash  to  the  land,  when 
plaster  will  again  act  upon  it  with  its  former 
good  effects.  Plaster  will  also  be  lound  benefi- 
cial again  after  manures  have  been  used  for  a 
few  years,  more  especially  when  made  of  an  in- 
termixture of  swamp-muck  or  peat-earth. 

|;^It  is  stated,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that 
Ireland  contains  about  15,000,003  of  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation — only  4,000,000  more 
than  the  State  of  New  York;  yet  Ireland,  with 
a population  of  about  10,000,000,  exports  annu- 
ally more  grain  than  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States.  From  government  surveys  late- 
ly made  in  Ireland,  it  is  stated  there  is  yet  re- 
maining five  millions  of  acres,  unimproved,  ca- 
pable of  profitable  cultivation. 

It  is  also  stated  there  are  15,000,000  of  acres 
of  a similar  character  in  England  and  Scotland; 
so  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  vast  advances  they 
have  lately  made  in  agricultural  improvement, 
areas  yet  anywhere  near  the  highest  limit  of 
production. 

WOOL. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  Tennessee  Agricultu- 
rist, that  Messrs.  Buger  & Chappell,  of  New 
Qrlearis,  advertUe  lor  Sl,000,000  lbs.  of  Wool, 
which  is  de.stined  for  the  French  market.  This 
will  open  a new  era  in  the  agricultural  business 
of  some  parts  ot  our  country,  ad  pted  to  wool 
growing,  as  it  is  said  the  demand  for  the  new 
market  thus  opened  will  be  permanent  and  in- 
creasing. 

It  has  been  thought  heretofore,  pretty  gene- 
rally, that  a cold  climate  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  fine  wool,  but  it  would  seem  that 
this  conc’usion  does  not  rest  on  a good  founda- 
tion. Some  specimens  purchased  by  the  above 
house,  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  have  been  pronoun- 
ced by  the  agent  the  finest  samples  of  wmcl  he 
had  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

H^Rheumatism  having  once  seriously  attack- 
ed sheep,  the  malady  will  seldom  be  completely 


eradicated-  -so  kill  the  ilisea^e  ai  once.  Theie 
are  a thousand  prooE  (says  the  Na-hviile  Agri- 
culturist) of  the  existence  of  this  complaint  in 
sheep.  It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  low  mar- 
shy countries,  in  exposed  situations.  It  princi- 
pally attacks  old  sheep  and  }'oung  ones.  It 
somelimes  appears  as  an  inflimma'ory  com- 
plaint, and  fever  accompanies  it ; and  at  other 
times  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a chronic 
disease,  the  walk  of  the  sheep  or  lambs  being 
stiff  and  cautious,  marking  the  rheumatic  pa- 
tient.   

|:il=An  exchange  paper  very  truly  says,  sen- 
sible men  and  women  never  sneer  at  mechanics 
and  others  who  earn  their  livingby  their  labor 
But  self-styled  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  unlre- 
quentlyd'i.  We  have  heard  of  a “lady”  who 
once  left  a ball-room  becnuse  a mechanic  enter- 
ed. She  married  a basket-maker,  and  died  a 
washerwoman. 

O’The  best  kind  of  field-bean  is  of  small 
size,  plump,  round,  and  slightly  oblong  in  shape, 
and  ot  a white  color.  It  iscommon  in  the  East- 
ern States,  and  one  of  the  finest  samples  of  it  is 
now  being  distributed  over  the  country  by  that 
indelatigable  friend  of  agriculture,  the  Hon.  H. 
L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

LUCERNE. 

In  no  former  period  (says  a correspondent  of 
the  Mark-Lane  Express,)  have  I experienced 
the  value  ol  lucerne,  as  during  the  present  pro. 
tracted  drought.  I have  now  nearly  finished 
my  first  crop,  which  I have  been  cutting  green 
for  hoises  and  cows,  much  of  which  measures 
in  height  36  inches,  and  very  thick.  My  second 
crop  is  new  from  S4  to  26  inches  high,  and  as 
thick  as  the  first.  I am  now  about  cutting  this 
for  hay.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  .severe  drought,  which  I attribute  to 
the  very  great  dejith  the  roots  run  down.  I 
would  again  urge  all  farmers  to  try  to  grow  lu- 
cerne ; lor  of  all  summer  food  lor  horses,  this  is 
the  very  best.  I am  inclined  to  say,  likewise, 
nothing  can  be  better  food  for  cows,  for  my  own 
have  lived  entirely  upon  it  the  last  three  weeks, 
my  feeding  pasture  being  quite  burned  up  for 
want  of  rain,  and  have  produced  a full  quantity 
of  batter. 

SALT  AND  SOOT. 

The  effect  ol  salt,  (says  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor,) when  combined  with  scot,  is  extraordina- 
ry. The  Rev.  E.  Cartwright  found,  that  in  one 
row  manured  with  this  mixture,  he  obtained 
two  hundred  and  forty  potatoes ; while  in  an  ad- 
joining row  of  the  same  length,  treated  with 
lime,  the  yield  was  onlv  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

flj=ltis  stated  mai  me  ship  Orpheus,  at  Balti- 
more, from  Chili  and  Peru,  brought  400  tons  of 
guano.  A few  more  such  importations  will  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  article  materially. 

H^George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Value  op  Toads. — A person  lately  opened 
a load  in  a wheat  fiell,  and  lound  sixteen  bee- 
tles in  its  stomach,  which  the  patient  ani.mal  had 
probably  snapped  up  while  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  path. 


From  Uie  Ameiic<iii  Farmer. 

TABLE  OF  SOIL.S. 

Thaer,  a very  eminent  agricultural  writer, 
one  who  is  of  received  authority,  thus  classifies 
various  soils  and  their  adaptations  to  the  seve- 
ral crops  enumerated — from  which  persons  who 
may  be  improving  their  lands  may  judge  of  the 
quantities  of  manures,  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral,  necessary  to  be  applied,  having  first 
.ascertained,  by  analysis,  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  which  their  lands  to  be  improved  cop-= 
sist  of. 


Systematic  Names 

Usual  ijame. 

& 

c. 

c V 

Pc 

ra 

^ Cu 

9 

x 

Humous  Clay  soil, 

Srong  wheat  soil. 

74 

io 

IR 

Strong  Humous 

81 

6 

4 

(4  li  4. 

79 

10 

4 

6^ 

Rich  .Marley 

44  (4  44 

4U 

22 

36 

4 

Humous  loose 

Mead,  or  green  ) 

14 

49 

to 

27 

pasture  soil,  ^ 

“ sandy 

Strong  barley  soil 

20 

67 

3 

to 

Rich  Clay 

Strong  wheat  “ 

5-! 

36 

9! 

4 

Marley 

Wheat  “ 

56 

30 

12 

2 

Clay 

44  44 

60 

33 

> 

2 

Loamy, 

44  44 

48 

50 

< 

2 

(4  (4 

6S 

30 

2 

u 

1 class  bailey  “ 

08 

60 

T5 

2 

> 44  44  4i 

3:3 

60 

2 

Sandy  Loam 

a 

> (4  44  44 

2- 

70 

-3 

2 

Oat  “ 

m 

75 

3 - 

u 

Loamy  Sand 

Rye  “ 

ISi 

.14 

80 

85 

' Si 

Sandy  “ 

9 

90 

p 

1 

44  (( 

6 years  rye  “ 

4 

95 

r. 

i 

0 years  rye  “ 

2 

97i 

COCKl.E  BURR. 


We  gave  in  our  first  number  a fact,  (says  the 
Mississippi  Farmer,)  communicated  to  us  by 
James  Gluesenberry,  one  of  our  subscribers,  re- 
specting the  poisonous  effects  ofthis  weed  upon 
hogs.  The  editor  of  the  Southwestern  Farmer 
giv'es  an  instance  of  a friend  of  his  who  lost  his 
entire  stock  of  hogs  by  eating  the  eoekle-burr. 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  a correspondent  of  that  paper, 
gives  the  following  case,  which  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit,  and  it  confirms  the  opinion  of 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  duesenberry,  that  the 
cockle-burr  is  poison,  at  the  time  it  is  swelling 
and  sprouting  to  grow,  although  at  other  times 
it  may  be  harmless. 

“ We  ha’-e  had  a similar  disease  among  hogs 
in  this  neighborhood  to  that  in  Hinds.  1 ^ave 
heard  several  complain  ot  losing  their  hogs;  but 
none  can  give  the  cause  of  their  death.  1 have 
i'cen  more  unfortunate  with  Mr.  Affleck’s  hogs 
this  season  than  1 ever  was  with  hogs  belbre, 
but  cannot  aiiribute  it  either  to  coit.m  seed  or 
peas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  either.  When 
1 came  here  in  November,  the  hogs  were  run- 
ning in  a sweet  potato  field,  and  corn  field  ad- 
joining it;  were  fine  and  fat : when  the  potatoes 
were  gone,  I turned  the  hogs  into  a different 
field,  which  was  intended  for  their  pasture,  and 
had  been  let  grow  up  in  cockle  burrs  last  year, 
and  led  the  u bountilully  wu'th  corn.  They 
seemed  to  do  well  until  the  burrs  began  to  come 
up,  when  they  commenced  dying,  in  fine  order. 
Having  heard,  from  some  source  or  oihei, — I 
do  not  recollect  where— that  young  burrs  would 
kill  hogs,  I turned  them  into  another  field  that 
had  no  burrs  in  it,  and  fed  them  on  boiled  cotton 
seed,  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  I lost  no  more  hogs 
until  1 turned  them  again  into  the  burr- field:  af- 
ter they  had  been  there  about  a week,  they  com- 
menced to  die  again.  I then  turned  them  into  a 
held  of  green  oats,  where  they  have  been  ever 
since,  without  losing  any  more  of  them.  From 
thistiial,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  young 
c.'Ckle-burrs  will  kill  hogs.” 

Drink  for  Haying. — Let  farmers  who  are 
now  hard  at  woik  haying,  have  for  drink,  milk 
porridge  with  corn  meal  in  it.  This  keeps  off 
fever  in  the  stomach,  and  is  better  lor  allaying  a 
feverish  thirst  than  aloijst  any  other  beverage. 
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MARLING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

That  there  has  been,  within  the  last  iw^o  years, 
a greatly  increased  and  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  excited  among  Southern 
planters  generally,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casu- 
al observer;  and  that  its  march  will  continue  to 
be  onward,  diffusing  its  benefits  upon  all  cla.ss- 
es,  needs  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 
Evidences  are  not  wanting  to  attest  the  truth  of 
this  remark — they  are  to  be  found  in  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  Agricultural  Societies  through- 
out the  entire  South,  and  particularly  in  the  old 
States,  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
excitement  of  a generous  and  laudable  rivalry 
among  our  people;  in  the  greatly  increased  at- 
tention which  is  everywhere  bestowed  on  the 
subject  ot  manuring;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
in  the  desire  everywhere  manifested  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  informatioa  by  means  of  agricultural 
papers  and  periodicals. 

These  are  the  proofs,  and  they  are  not  only 
abundant,  but  daily  increasing— and  they  give 
earnest  of  a brighter  and  more  glorious  era,  in 
the  progress  of  this  important  science,  than  has 
ever  dawned  upon  the  sunny  South — an  era 
■which  will  be  distinguished  for  the  diffusion  of 
its  countless  blessings  and  unparalleled  prospe- 
rity among  all  classes  of  our  people.  We  re- 
joice, heartily  rejoice,  at  the  flattering  prospects 
■which  the  contemplation  of  this  subject  disclo- 
ses to  our  view.  We  see  in  it  the  evidences  of 
a strong  and  abiding  attachment  to  the  hearths 
and  firesides  of  our  youth,  and  the  homesteads 
of  our  fathers— the  indulgence  of  which  noble 
feeling,  while  it  will  arrest  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion that  has  for  so  many  years  been  going  on, 
depopulating  the  old  States,  and  transferring 
many  of  their  most  valuable  and  enterprising 
citizens  to  the  regions  of  the  far  west,  will 
prompt  to  the  beautifying,  adorning,  and  enrich- 
ing those  spots  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  thrill- 
ing associations.  . Such  will  be  as  certainly 
the  result  of  that  spirit  now  exhibiting  itself 
among  our  planters,  as  that  effect  follows  cause; 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  boast  a more 
intelligent,  enlightened,  contented  and  prospe- 
rous people,  than  has  ever  tilled  their  soils  even 
in  their  virgin  purity  and  richness. 

The  march  of  South  Carolina  to  this  high 
destiny  is  onward  and  rapid.  She  has  seen  and 
felt  the  deleterious  influence  o>f  a system  of  agri- 
culture which  has  laid  waste  her  lands  and  de- 
populated the  Slate,  and  her  Legislatures,  like 
wise  men  and  patriots,  have  stepped  into  the 
breach  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of 
things ; and  in  that  spirit  which  became  a pru- 
dent and  enlightened  people,  have  ordered  a sur- 
vey of  the  State  by  a competent  and  scientific 
agriculturist,  which  is  already  beginning  to  dis- 
cover the  advantages  that  must  ere  long  result 
from  such  a policy.  That  the  prospect  now 
augurs  the  most  happy  and  beneficial  influences 
upon  her  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  her 
people  is  evident,  and  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
the  following  extract  of  a recent  letter  from  one 
of  her  most  intelligent  planters,  to  the  Editor, 
and  also  the  subjoined  article  from  the  Cheraw 
Gazette : 

" Since  ihe  publication  ofMr.  Ruflin’s  report 


ol  the  “ Agricultural  survey,”  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  marling.  Alarl 
pits  have  been  opened  on  many  plantations,  and 
experiments  are  in  progre.ss  in  th.-  hands  of  edu- 
cated and  scientific  men,  which  must  improve 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  agriculturists, 
and  be  highly  favorable  to  the  circulation  of  a 
good  Agricultural  paper.  A great  many  im- 
portantfacts,  the  results  of  careful  experiments, 
should  be,  and  will  be  reported.” 

Marling. — We  are  much  rejoiced  to  learn, 
that  many  estimable  citizens  on  the  Pee  Dee, 
have  at  length  been  c nvinced,  by  practical  ex- 
periments, of  the  highl)'^  beneficial  effects  of 
Marling,  on  our  exhausted  and  worn  out  lands. 

We  have  been  recently  favored  with  the  peru- 
sal of  a letter,  written  by  an  intelligent,  practi- 
cal planter,  who  has  become  an  enthusiast  in 
the  system  of  marling,  detailing  experiments 
made  by  himself,  which  show  so  clearly  its  as- 
tonishing fructifying  qualities,  that  none  will 
hereafter  doubt,  who  are  uotdetermined  to  reject 
all  proof,  and  remain  in  stubborn  and  wilful  ig- 
norance and  disbelief. 

The  writer  ol  this  letter,  Mr.  James  F.  Belin, 
says,  that  he  thinks  the  land  he  has  marled,  on 
which  he  has  planted  both  cotton  and  corn,  will 
yield  him  a profit,  at  the  very  lowest  calcula- 
tion, oi  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  the  present 
year!  A portion  of  this  land  was  “old  fields,” 
which  he  supposes  have  been  tended  for  over 
one  hundred  years.  He  says  he  has  fifty-five 
acres  of  cotton  on  a part  of  this  land,  which, 
from  present  appearances,  will  yield  between 
forty  and  forty-five  bales,  of  400  lbs.  each.  The 
same  \&uA,  without  marling, 'Koxxld.noX  produce 
over  eighteen  or  twentv  bales  at  the  outside,  as 
has  been  proved  uv  .suasequeiT.  planting.  In 
1842,  the  land  here  spoken  ot  was  piarAed  in 
cotton,  without  marling,  and  the  weed  did  not 
grow  above  knee  high ; no  w it  is  in  many  places 
as  high  as  a man’s  shoulders,  and  remarkably 
full  of  bolls— many  acres,  bethinks,  will  come 
very  near  averaging  a bale  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Belin  has  also,  the  present  season,  25 
acres  ol  cotton,  not  marled,  from  which  he  does 
not  expect  to  gather  more  than  ten  bales,  and 
this  from  a piece  of  fresh  land,  it  being  only  four 
years  under  cultivation.  This  would  have  been 
considered  a piece  of  tolerably  good  cotton,  but 
it  will,  he  says,  bear  no  comparison  with  that 
growing  on  his  “old  fields.” 

The  effect  of  marl  < »n  corn  is  equally  surprising 
and  satisfactory.  He  has  planted  corn  on  marl- 
ed land,  which  he  is  convinced  wdll  yield  14  or 
15  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  formerly  would 
not  produce  over  4 or  5 bushels ; and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  marl  is  the  very  best  manure 
that  can  be  applied  to  land,  both  on  account  of 
its  durability  and  productiveness. 

Mr.  Henry  Davis,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
has  also  been  experimenting  with  marl  with  en- 
tire success.  He  has  cotton  growing  on  fresh 
land,,  well  marled,  the  stalks  of  which  are  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  and  well  filled  with  bolls. 

Land,  with  marl  beds  on  it,  has  suddenly  ris'’n 
in  price,  and  cannot  even  now  be  purchased  for 
many  times  its  former  valuation.  A.11  are  deep- 
ly impressed  with  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  anx- 
ious to  renovate  their  worn  out  lands  from  these 
inexhaustible  mines  of  nature’s  own  formation. 
May  we  not  justly  hope  that  a new  and  belter 
era  is  dawning  upon  our  State — an  era  of  im- 
provement, not  of  exhaustion — when  her  sons 
will  cling  to  the  homestead  of  their  fathers,  and 
with  patriotic  ardor  improve  the  old  domain,  ap- 
ply the  fructifying  marl,  reclaim  the  “ old  fields,” 
and  make  them  once  more  blossom  and  bear, 
and  yield  to  the  sustenance  of  man  7 

We  have  heard  of  one  gentleman  who,  a year 
or  two  ago,  bought  a tract  ot  land,  having  marl 
on  it,  for  $1500,  and-  would  not  now  take  S6,000 
for  hi.s  purchase.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  whole 
agricultural  community  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marl  beds.  Another  highly  intelligent,  exten- 
sive and  successful  planter,  we  are  informed,  is 
preparing  to  build  a steam  tow-boat,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  himself  with  marl  and  carry- 


ing his  crops  to  market.  This  spiiit  ol  enter- 
prise and  practical  improvement,  is  truly  grati- 
fying to  the  philanth.''opisi  and  patriot,  and  au- 
gur.s  well  fjr  the  lulure  prosperil}' of  this  section 
ol  the  State. 

“Every  man  of  us  down  here,”  says  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  from  which  wegl  -an  many  of 
the  facts  above  stated,  “I'rom  Henry  Davis’s  to 
Harllee’s,  is  hauling  out  marl  as  fak  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  1 have  two  ox-carls  going,  and  will 
in  a day  or  two  have  three  more,  and  every  ne- 
gro I own,  engaged  in  this  business — some  dig- 
ging it  up,  and  others  hauling  and  spreading  it 
upon  the  land.  Mr.  L.  M.  White  has  been  aiit 
for  about  a month  before  I commenced,  hauling 
out  with  a one-ox  cart,  and  spreading  it  on  his 
fields.  Just  come  down  and  go  with  us  over 
our  farms,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is 
by  far  the  best  manure  that  has  ever  yet  been 
found  out,  or  ever  will  be  discovered,  while  the 
world  lasts  and  the  earth  is  cultivated.” 

We  are  informed,  that  contracts  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  marl,  may  be  made  lor  its 
de  ivery  at  the  Cheraw  Isnding,  for  five  cents  a 
bushel.  In  Virginia,  the  quantity  u.^ed  to  the 
acre  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  bushels,  and 
when  this  quantity  is  applied,  the  land  resumes 
its  original  fertility,  and  becomes  almost  inex- 
haustible. It  may  now  become  a matter  of  cal- 
culation with  our  planters,  whether  this  would 
not  be  a profitable  outlay  of  capital.  It  is  proba- 
ble, if  the  demand  became  extensive,  the  price 
or  aelivery  would  be  reducedj  as  the  supply  is 
said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Southera  Cultivator. 

PREPARING  COTTON  FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  Editor — In  the  first  No.  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Cultivator,  I promised  you  that  I 
would,  at  a suitable  time,  give  my  brother  far- 
mers, through  the  columns  of  your  agricultural 
paper,  my  system  of  preparing  my  cotton  for 
market.  Being  this  lar  on  my  way  home  from 
the  West,  where  I have  spent  the  summer  on 
an  agricultural  tour,  I now  comply  with  my 
promise  of  giving  my  plan  of  putting  up  my  cot- 
ton, and  I must  firs^  say  that  it  wi'l  be  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  cotton  planter  to  prepare 
the  great  Southern  staple  as  it  should  be  done, 
while  he  is  all  the  time  going  for  quantity,  and 
not  for  quality;  but  still  he  may,  however  large 
his  croj)  may  be,  prepare  a portion  of  it  as  it 
should  be,  if  he  will  take  the  necessary  trouble 
and  pains. 

But  lo  the  point.  I take  all  the  care  I possi- 
bly can  in  picking  it  out  of  the  field,  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  opening  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, taking  all  the  pains  I can  to  pick  it  clear 
of  trash;  I then  dry  it  thoroughly  on  a scaffold, 
keeping  one  hand  picking  it  over  while  ihe  cot- 
ton is  drying;  I then  pack  it  away  cleanly  in 
bulk,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  until  it  becomes 
heated.  My  finest  cotton  last  year  remained  in 
bulk  about  two  months— this  year  I think  of  let- 
ting it  remain  three  months  in  bulk.  After  it 
has  remained  long  enough  for  the  oil  to  be 
drawn  from  the  seed  into  the  staple,  to  give  it 
that  beautiful  creanl  color  so  much  admired.  I 
then  commence  ginning.  I gin  it  very  slowly 
on  a fine  saw-gin,  picking  it  over  again  as  it  is 
ginned,  so  as  to  get  out  any  remaining  trash 
that  may  be  in  it.  1 have  a flue  that  is  fixed  to 
the  gin,  through  which  the  cotton  pas.ses,  aftei 
leaving  the  brush.  The  flue  is  eight  feet  long, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  let  all  the  din  and 
trash  drop  in  a box  below,  as  the  cotton  passes 
over  the  fingers  of  the  flue  : the  cotton  passes 
from  the  flue  into  the  coi^n-room.  1 never  suf- 
fer much  to  be  packed  in  the  r )om  before  I com- 
mence putting  it  in  bales  ; this  is  done  with  the 
'greatest  care.  I press  it  (^wn  with  a screw,  in- 
stead of  treading  it  with  feet,  as  every  pressure 
defaces  the  cotton  to  some  extent.  My  bales 
weigh  about  480  lbs.  I sew  up  my  packages 
very  nicely,  and  put  up  my  cotton  in  the  best  of 
bagging. 

Now,  I request  the  farmers,  before  they  con- 
demn my  plan  as  too  tedious,  to  make  the  trial, 
and  they  will  find  it  a money-making  business. 
I would,  however,  slate,  that  I make  three  quali- 
ties of  cotton:  ray  first  and  second  qualities,  I 
plainly  put  my  name  on,  and  the  place  of  my 
residence,  the  third  quality  I pul  the  letter  M on. 


I would  have  waited  until  I reached  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  before  I wwote,  but  presuming  that  some 
of  the  growers  of  cotton  might  desire  to  try  my 
plan,  and  as  the  season  was  passing  away,  I 
determined  to  write  from  this  place.  At  a fu- 
ture time,  I will  give  you  some  account  of  my 
trip  to  the  West. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  yours,  &c., 

Alexander  McDonald. 

For  the  So'.ilherii  Cultivator. 

A SHORT  CHAPTER  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
Transplanting  Pearh  and  Apple  Trees  ; Smut  in  Wheal 
— how  prevented;  Rust;  Charcoal;  Coal-tar  and 
Sonl;  'i'ar  and  .Sand  ; Lime  will  kill  Wheat;  What 
is  the  best  Method  of  Improving  Fresh  Lands  7 

Mr.  Editor — Some  time  since,  1 saw  it  an- 
nounced in  your  paper,  that  it  was  a good  me- 
thod, to  keep  worms  from  the  roots  of  peach 
trees,  to  put  half  a gallon  (if  I remember  cor- 
rectly) of  ashes  around  the  roots  when  transplant- 
ed, and  a less  quantity  every  spring  thereafter 
upon  the  ground  around  the  tree. 

Last  spring,  1 had  a quantity  of  peach  and  ap- 
ple trees  set  out,  after  the  common  mode,  of 
which  three  of  the  former  died.  Some  short 
time  afterwards,  1 had  a lew  peach  trees  of  a 
rare  varietv,  and  some  few  apple  trees,  to  set. 
As  I prized  them  highly,  after  placing  the  tree 
in  the  excavation  made  for  its  reception,  I de- 
posited perhaps  one  gallon  of  ashes  around  the 
roots,  then  a layer  of  diit,  then  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter, then  filled  the  hole  with  ashes  and  dirt,  and 
applied  more  water.  The  result  was — every 
peach  tree  died;  and  but  one  apple  tree  looks 
like  doing  well,  while  one  or  two  more  are  show- 
I ing  only  a faint  prospect  ot  ever  budding  again. 

I You  will  perceive  I used  more  ashes  than  wms 
1 recommended,  which  shows  the  importance  of 
j one’s  going  by  the  directions,  as  prescribed  to 
him,  in  following  out  an  experiment. 

Two  years  since,  I rented  a piece  of  land  to 
sow  in  wheat,  which  was  cut  and  thrashed 
while  wet.  It  was  pronounced,  by  all  who  saw 
it,  to  be  The  blackest  they  had  ever  seen.  This 
I had  washed  well,  but  could  get  no  white  flour. 
Several  writers  in  your  paper  recommended 
blue-stone  as  a prevemive — no  one  of  them,  I 
believe,  gave  the  relative  portions  of  each,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  wheat  should  be  soaked. 
One  said  one  pound  of  blue-stone  to  five  bushels 
wheat — anolhersaid  neitherblue-stone  norbrine 
was  a prevemive,  but  the  wheat  should  be  soak- 
ed in  both  of  them — a third  said,  if  kept  in  a cool 
place  it  would  keep  two  or  three  days.  I there- 
fore made  a solution  of  salt,  (it  should  be  made 
strong  to  bear  up  the  light  wheat  and  all  the  oats 
w hich  may  be  in  it,)  poured  slowly  into  it  o.ne 
bushel  of  wheat,  frequently  stirringit,  and  skim- 
ming off  everything  that  would  swim,  and  let  it 
soak  six  hours.  I then  put  the  wheat  into  an- 


other tub,  poured  in  nearly  water  enough  to  co- 
ver the  wheat,  then  emptied  in  a solution  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  ounces  of  blue  stone, 
which  had  been  di.ssolved  in  warm  water,  stir- 
red it  up  well,  and  let  it  set  twelve  hours.  1 
used  the  same  brine  by  adding  a little  more  salt 
and  water,  and  the  same  solution  of  blue-stone 
by  adding  three  ounces  more  blue-stone,  for  eve- 
ry bushel  of  wheat  sowm.  I also  rubbed  the 
wheat  in  ashes  before  sowing  it.  I often  exam- 
ined it,  and  only  lound  one  head  ol  stnut  in  ten 
or  twelve  acres. 

Ifitbesaid  the  dark  nights  in  October  kept 
out  the  smut,  I here  add,  that  I sowed  in  the 
same  field,  and  on  the  same  day  I finished  the 
other,  a half  a pint  of  the  prettiest  and  the  whi- 
test-looking  wheat  I had  ever  seen — which  pro- 
duced about  a hundred  heads  of  smut,  because  I 
did  not  soak  it. 

In  thinking  on  this  subject,  I have  thought 
the  wheat  should  be  soaked  in  blue-stone  first, 
as  a considerable  quantity  of  salt  adheres  to  the 
grains,  which,  if  sown,  w'onld  probably  add  to 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  earth. 

There  is  another  difficulty — the  rust.  Some 
writers  say  the  French  have  prevented  this  dis- 
ease by  using  powdered  charcoal -yet  none  of 
them,  whose  productions  I have  noticed,  state 
the  quantity  the  French  use  for  that  purpose. — 
As  we  have  no  machines  for  that  purpose,  would 
it  do  to  dampen  the  coal,  and  beat  it  up  in  a 
large  trough  '? 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
in  their  report  of  19th  June,  state,  “We  would 
recommend,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  use  of  the 
coal-tar  to  preserve  the  seeds  from  birds.”  Nor 
have  they  stated  the  relative  quantities  of  each, 
coal-tar,  soot  and  corn. 

Some  five  years  since,  tar  and  sand  were  re- 
commended to  me  for  the  same  purpose.  I then 
prepared  my  tar,  sand  and  corn,  and  planted  ten 
acres,  not  one  grain  of  which  have  I seen  since. 
This  also  reminds  me  of  a gentleman  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Ga.,  who  prepared  his  wheat  in 
lime,  and  sowed  forty  acres,  none  of  v.'hich  ever 
came  up.  Persons  who  recommend  a new  pro- 
ject, should  also  give  the  proportions,  time  and 
manner,  of  carrying  out  their  views. 

There  is  one  questio.u  I wish  lo  propose  to 
some  of  your  correspondents.  I am  now  mak- 
ing my  fourth  crop  on  gray  land,  with  a clay 
foundation  near  fhe  surface,  with  a few  rocky 
spots,  though  they  are  small.  What  method 
shall  I adopt  to  improve  the  land  to  the  greatest 
advantage  with  the  least  expense?  Would  it 
do  to  sow  down  ia  rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  or 
peas,  and  turn  the  green  crop  under  ? If  so, 
at  wffiat  time  of  the  year,  and  what  kind  of  a 
plow  ? Yours,  &c.,  P. 

Salem,  Russell  county,  Ala. 
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For  the  5!Outherii  Cultivator. 

SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor — i discover  that  you  have  seve- 
ral correspondents,  giving  various  means  to  pre- 
vent the  smut  in  wheat;  and  as  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  I will  give  you  one. 

My  neighbor,  Alexander  R.  Bell,  of  this  coun- 
ty, has  long  been  considered  a great  wheat  grow- 
er, and  a great  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  ot 
sending  some  distance  to  purchase  his  wheat, 
on  account  of  its  superior  quality.  About  the 
time  he  was  cleaning  his  crop,  1 happened  in, 
and  he  took  me  to  his  barn  to  show  me  his  grea'- 
yield:  I was  astonished  to  find  that  there  was  no 
smut  in  his  wheat,  and  remarked  it  to  him.  He 
said  no,  I never  have  the  smut  in  my  wheat.  I 
inquired  the  means  of  preventing  it,  and  he  gave 
me  the  following; — Sow  your  wheat  the  first  of 
October,  and  when  you  harvest,  let  what  you 
intend  to  make  seed  of,  remain  five  or  six  days 
longer  in  the  field  before  it  is  cut,  and  by  this 
means  all  the  grains  will  be  perfectly  ripe  and 
good.  This  is  all  he  does  to  prevent  the  smut, 
and  he  never  has  it  in  his  wheat. 

I stated  that  I had  went  out  to  see  his  yieldi 
which  1 iound  to  be  fine.  He  sowed  one  bushel 
and  a peck  of  wheat,  and  it  yielded  him  forty 
bushels  and  a fraction  over;  it  was  as  nice  and 
as  fine  wheat  as  I ever  saw,  and  made  good 
flour.  Yours,  respectfully,  W. 

Columbia  county,  Geo. 

Frona  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

THE  FAKMER’S  ODE. 

Let  Commerce  spread  her  flowing  sails 
And  Trade  her  path  pursue; 

Without  the  Farmer  what  avails, 

Or  what  without  him  can  they  do  1 

Let  learned  Divines  and  Lawyers  boast, 

Let  Physic  iollow  in  their  train, 

The  Farmer’s  skill  is  valued  most 
In  making  golden  sheaves  of  grain. 

Let  Statesmen  rack  their  brains  with  care 
Some  mighty  project  to  (ulfil ; 

The  Farmer’s  wiser  projects  are 
His  flocks  to  leed,  his  grounds  to  till. 

His  ori.son3  at  early  dawn, 

To  the  Almighty  Power  he  makes, 

Then  treads  the  dew'-bespangled  lawn, 

Or  pleasure  in  light  labor  takes. 

He  hears  the  robin’s  early  song, 

And  ruder  notes  ot  cheerful  swains, 

While  heedful  of  his  crops,  along 
He  travels  o’er  his  own  domains. 

A stranger  he’s  to  fretful  care  ; 

No  busy  schemes  perplex  his  life, 

, Contented  with  his  homely  fare, 

His  children  and  a prudent  wife. 

He  labors  to  improve  his  soil, 

While  Ceres  shows  him  her  regard, 

And  blesses  all  his  caretul  toil, 

In  fruitful  crops  for  his  reward. 

No  prodigal  nor  careless  waste, 

On  his  domain  is  ever  found ; 

With  open  hand  he  yet  will  haste 
To  help  the  poor  till  they  abound. 

And  now  his  earthly  labor’s  past, 

And  old  in  virtue  he  has  grown; 

To  crown  his  w'ell-spent  life  at  last, 

Kind  heaven  shall  claim  him  for  its  own. 

H. 

Quince  Stocks. — Pears  grafted  on  the  quince, 
appear  not  so  easily  affected  with  insects,  or  the 
fire  blight. 


SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &,o. 

From  the  American  Avricnllurisl. 

ORGANIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC 
ANl.MALS. 

Sheep  and  other  animals  were  subdued  and 
domesticated  long  belore  their  biped  captors  and 
mas  ers  were  able  to  keep  a reco  d of  their  do- 
ings for  the  benefit  ol  their  posterity.  Hence 
we  know  little  of  the  original  stock  Irom  which 
our  domestic  animals  have  de.scended,  and  less 
ot  the  early  treatment  they  rec-r  i . ed  at  the  hands 
of  our  own  piogenitors.  Nor  is  this  inlorma- 
tion  important.  It  concerns  us  mainly  to  under- 
stand how  a change  of  lo  id,  temperature,  and 
of  all  sutrounding  circumstances,  will  either 
improve  or  deieriorotc  the  organic  structure  and 
natural  functions,  which  iran.sform  lor  the  prac- 
tical farmer  his  cultivated  plants,  their  seeds 
and  roots,  into  wool,  beef,  pork,  milk,  lard,  ..ut- 
ter, and  cheese.  That  there  is  a wide  difference 
in  the  results  obtained,  by  the  operation  ot  this 
living  machinery  in  different  animals,  no  ob- 
serving man  can  doubt.  Of  two  cows  of  equal 
weight,  and  consuming  equal  quantities  ol  lood 
precisely  alike,  one  will  elaborate  for  its  owner 
eighteen  quarts  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours, 
while  the  other  can  form  but  nine  quarts  in  the 
same  length  oi  time.  A pig,  whose  organiza- 
tion is  apparently  nearly  perfect,  will  elaborate 
from  a given  amount  of  raw  material,  twice  as 
much  flesh  and  fat,  as  another  whose  respirato- 
ry and  assimilating  machinery  are  very  defec- 
tive. Experience  and sciencealike demonstrate 
the  truth  ol  the  remark,  that  it  takes  fifty  per  ct. 
more  food  to  produce  a given  amount  of  muscu- 
lar strength  and  power  of  locomotion  in  one 
horse  or  ox,  than  is  required  in  another.  Ani- 
mals that  had  a common  parentage  ten  genera- 
tions back,  now  possess  not  only  widely  diffe- 
rent forms,  but  organic  and  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities, of  great  importance  to  those  that  may 
become  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  well  or  ill 
management  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  Eminent 
success  alone  attends  skill  in  the  breeding  and 
keeping  of  domestic  animals.  This  valuable 
skill  is  acquired  by  close  observation,  and  stu- 
dying the  uniform  laws  of  nature  that  govern 
the  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  ofoiganic  be- 
ings. The  most  impor'ant  and  material  chan- 
ges in  the  development  ol  the  organs  of  animals, 
and  in  the  function  of  each  organ,  are  made  du- 
ring the  period  that  elapses  from  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo,  to  the  maturity  of  each  liv- 
ing complex  structure. 

“ As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.” 

The  plasticity  of  young  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  extreme  changes  that  may  be  wrought 
in  their  forms  and  habits,  are  truly  wonderful. 
The  human  brain  itself  can  be  moulded  in  in- 
fancy into  any  shape  to  suit  the  whim  or  taste 
of  a “ Flat-Head”  or  a “Round-Head”  Indian. 
Nor  is  there  a single  mental  or  physical  function 
in  the  human  system,  that  may  notbeeither  im- 
proved or  impaired  by  the  good  or  bad  influen- 
ces which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
science  of  physiology  is  a noble  science.  It 
enables  cultivated  reason  to  trace  results — the 
products  of  animal  life,  such  as  flesh,  fat,  milk, 
and  wool— back  to  their  known  causes  and  ele- 
ments. 

I can  hardly  expect  to  give  you  even  an  out- 
line of  the  organization  and  workings  of  this 
complex  vital  machinery.  There  are,  howev- 
er, a lew  cardinal  points  in  this  matter,  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  clear  and  intelligible. — 
One  is,  that  no  animal  or  plant  can  possibly 
transmute  one  simple  elementary  substance  into 
another  If  a hen  be  fed  on  food  that  is  quite 
destitute  of  lime,  the  organs  of  her  system  cannot 
form  an  egg-shell,  so  if  a child,  colt,  or  calf,  be 
kept  on  food  that  lacks  phosphate  of  lime,  its 
bones  will  be  soft  and  cartilaginous.  No  other 
minerals  can  be  changed  into  lime  or  phospho- 
rus. 

Animal  fat  is  a compound  made  up  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; and  no  other  sim- 
ple elements  can  possibly  make  it.  Lean  meat 
and  wool  contain  the  same  elements,  with  the 


addition  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  several  other 
earthy  ingredients  in  minute  quantities. 

Knowing  that  no  animal  can  create  anew 
one  particle  of  matter,  and  that  each  compound 
product  has  its  peculiar  constituent  elements; 
knowing  also  how  much  of  those  elements  is 
contained  in  any  article  ol  food,  we  can  judge  of 
its  fitness  or  unfitness  to  produce  either  bone, 
muscle,  fat,  milk,  wool,  or  any  other  animal 
product.  In  other  words,  we  can  wiselv  adapt 
our  means  to  the  ends  we  have  in  view.' 

Suppose  a farmer  had  one  hundred  hens  in 
his  poultry-yard,  and  he  desired  them  to  lay  as 
many  and  perfect  eggs  as  possible.  Would  it 
be  an  unreasonable  prescription  to  say  to  him 
that  “you  must  feed  them  liberally  on  lood 
which  contains  not  only  lime,  but  all  the  ele- 
ments ol  the  contents  of  an  egg-shell  in  a con- 
centrated form  1 Deny  not  the  raw  material,  if 
you  expect  the  bird  to  elaborate  for  your  table, 
or  for  market,  a large  product  of  this  article  of 
human  food.” 

Is  it  anything  extraordinary  that  a race  of 
cows,  whose  motheis  for  many  generations  have 
had  their  milk-forming  organs  largely  develop- 
ed by  being  led  on  food  well  adapted  to  that  end, 
should  secrele  far  more  milk  from  a given 
amount  of  raw  material,  than  a race  of  wild 
cows,  whose  lacteal  glands  had  been  denied  all 
the  advantages  that  result  from  quietude,  rich 
pasture,  and  regular  dry  milking? 

A sheep  consumes  several  pounds  of  food  dai- 
ly. Of  this,  at  least  eisht  ounces  are  composed 
of  the  constituents  of  wool.  Nowif  the  capilla- 
ry organs  of  this  animal  transform^nly  two  per 
cent,  of  these  elements  into  wool  in  twenty-four 
hours,  then  in  one  hundred  days  the  sheep  will 
grow  one  pound  of  this  valuable  product.  T’his 
will  give  a fleece  which  wiil  weigh  3 65-lOOlb.s, 
in  365  days.  Is  it  not  practicable  so  to  improve 
the  vital  action  ol  the  wool-forming  machinery 
of  our  twenty  millions  of  sheep  in  this  country, 
that  this  machinery  shall  transform  lour  instead 
of  two  percent  of  the  raw  material  of  wool  into 
that  substance?  That  this  organ  c machinery 
is  perlect,  no  one  pretends  to  doubt;  or  that  ic 
has  already  been  greatly  improved,  is  not  de- 
nied. The  manulacture  of  wool  out  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  is  a branch  of  science  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
They  possess  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the 
raw  material  of  wool,  and  enjoy  every  advan- 
tage lor  its  profitable  production.  To  develop 
the  capillary  organs  of  the  sheep,  the  animal 
should  have  a warm,  or  rather  a comfortable, 
well  ventilated  apartment  in  winter — should  be 
kept  quiet  throughout  the  j’ear;  that  is,  it  should 
not  be  compelled  lo  travel  too  much  to  find  its 
food.  It  should  have  the  organs  that  form  this 
animal  product  at  all  times  stimulated  to  a pre- 
ternatural action,  by  having  the  arteries  that 
convey  nourishment  to  iheseorgans,  preternatu- 
rally  loaded  with  the  elements  of  wool.  A plant 
glows  best  in  a soil  rich  in  the  elements  of  such 
plant.  So,  too,  wiih  an  animal,  and  especially 
a young  animal,  elaborates  the  most  flesh  and 
fat  when  its  blood-vessels  are  best  supplied  with 
the  elements  of  those  products. 

Clover,  oats,  turneps,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  contain  more  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  wool  than  timothy,  herdsgrass,  potatoes, 
and  corn.  All  anim  3fs  should  be  led  regularl}’’, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say,  that  every  improvement  in  the  practical 
workings  of  all  th*  living  machinery  can  be 
transferred  from  parent  to  offspring  by  j udicious 
breeding. 

The  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  alldo- 
mesiic  animals  has  a material  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  fat,  muscle,  milk  and  wool. 
The  lungs  never  cease  night  nor  day  to  expel 
more  or  less  of  the  elements  of  animal  food 
through  the  windpipe  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor.  The  organization  of 
some  animals  is  so  detective  that  they  consume 
in  this  way  a much  larger  quantity  of  the  con- 
stituents of  flesh,  fat,  milk  and  wool,  than  is  ne- 
cessary or  profitable.  The  more  an  animal  ex- 
ercises, the  faster  he  breathes,  and  other  things 
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being  equal,  the  poorer  he  becomes;  because, 
instead  of  nourishin?  and  supplying  the  waste 
in  the  system,  the  elements  of  the  food  escape 
in  a larger  ratio  from  the  assimilating  organs. 
The  lood  of  animals  consists  essentially  ol  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  first 
escapes  through  the  lungs,  the  second  and  third 
escapes  in  vapor,  perspiration  and  urine,  and  the 
last  (nitrogen)  also  escapes  by  the  kidneys. 
Hence,  a cow,  when  driven  twelve  miles  a day, 
never  gives  as  much  milk  as  she  does  when 
consuming  the  same  amount  of  lood  and  re- 
maining quiet  in  a pasture  or  stall.  It  is  an  ea- 
sy matter  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  size  of  the 
blood-vessels  that  convey  the  elements  of  milk 
to  the  lacteal  gland  ot  the  cow,  or  the  ve.ssel.s 
that  convey  the  elements  of  wool  to  the  capilla- 
ry organs  of  the  sheep.  It  is  not  difficult  to  in- 
crease both  the  size  and  strength  of  the  muscles 
of  a colt,  or  of  a young  bullock.  Like  the  en- 
largement of  the  muscles  in  the  arm  ol  a black- 
smith, judicious  exercise  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  judicious  keep.  D.  Lee, 

Albany,  April  30,  1844. 

From  ihe  Southern  Agriculturist. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MARL. 

We  are  very  happy  in  hearing,  that  many^ 
planters  in  various  parts  ol  the  middle  and  lower 
districts  of  our  State,  are  seriously  marling  their 
highland  crops,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  cot- 
ton and  peas.  The  number  of  acres  marled  by 
each,  is  no  accurate  test  of  the  zeal,  laith  and 
industry  ol  the  planter — his  relative  ability  to 
plant  more  or  less — the  facility  of  procuring  his 
mail,  and  of  carting  it  to  his  fields — with  a va- 
riety of  minor  considerations;  all  have  great 
weight  in  our  estimate  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  last  April  report,  published  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  ol  Black  Oak,  in  St.  John’s  Pa- 
rish— a section  of  the  State  abounding  more 
with  marl  than  almost  any  other— they  state  that 
upwards  of  1,200  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
having  been  marled  in  the  preceding  year.  Ol 
these,  they  state  the  number  of  acres  marled  on 
twenty-five  of  the  plantations,  amounting  to 
1,113  acres.  This  report  is  entitled  to  the  ut- 
most confidence,  it  being  from  a Committee  of 
Inspection,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, liberal  and  enlightened  planters  in  the 
State.  They  evidently  discriminate,  not  giving 
the  names,  but  declining  to  publish  the  experi. 
ments  of  some,  who,  from  want  of  information 
or  other  cause,  are  not  conducting  these  experi- 
ments properlv.  They  have  excluded  100  acres 
of  marled  land,  probably  on  this  account,  and 
others  may  have  escaped  their  notice  altogether. 
They  appear,  also,  to  have  excluded  all  who 
applied  the  marl  this  year  to  the  present  crop, 
because  it  could  not  have  had  a sufficient  time 
to  become  incorporated  properly  with  the  soil. 
We  have  heard  of  some  persons,  and  in  that 
neighborhood,  also,  who  say  that  they  are  marl- 
ing their  fields,  and  only  apply  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty bushels  per  acre.  This  may  proceed  from 
want  of  information  on  the  subject  of  marling: 
it  probably  will,  by  its  total  failure,  misleadand 
discourage  them,  and  such  of  their  acquaintan- 
ces as  are  equally  ignorant  of  its  inadequacy. 
We  suggest  that  the  Agricultural  Societies 
should  warn  all  wfithin  their  influence,  of  the 
certainty  that  such  experiments  will  fail,  and  is- 
sue handbills  showing  the  proportions  of  mail 
to  different  descriptions  ofland,  and  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  and  of  animal  manure, 
that  it  may  have  to  act  upon — reducing  them  to 
the  best  state  for  nourishing  the  crops. 

One  gentleman,  well  informed  in  other  re- 
spects, said  that  he  was  about  to  procure  a boat- 
load of  marl  for  his  field  this  last  spring  ; on 
being  asked  how  he  intended  to  use  if,  he  said, 
that  he  would  try  it  fairly,  and  put  at  least  a 
double  handful  of  marl  to  each  corn  hill.  If  he 
did  this,  he  probably  lost  his  crop,  and  would 
blame  the  marl  for  it,  instead  of  blaming  his  own 
inexperience. 

Every  planter  in  the  middle  and  low  country, 
should  put  into  his  overseer’s  hands  a piraphlet, 
teaching  the  advantages  of  marl,  and  the  best 
mode  and  proportions  in  using  it;  insisting  that 


the  addition  of  vegetable  matter  is  indispensable  I 
to  the  beneficial  use  of  marl  and  other  stimulat- 
ing manures.  A.  i 

1 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE, 


The  Standing  Committee  of  this  Society,  on 
the  expenses  incurred  on  Produce  of  the  State, 
w'ould  beg  leave  to  submit  statements  relative 
to  the  sums  expended  on  domestic  imports  : 

They  do  not  wish  to  touch  on  any  speculative 
doctrine  of  political  economy,  involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  exchanges  for  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage, but  propose  to  show  in  what  articles 
our  money  .s  expended,  and  whether  any  balance 
remains.  The  Committee  leave  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Society,  and  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, to  determine,  how  far  many  of  these  ex- 
penditures are  inevitable,  or  whether  they  may 
be  moderated  for  the  good  of  the  Slate.  In  the 
extended  trade  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  accurate 
amount  of  what  we  buy,  and  the  statement  now 
submitted  does  not  pretend  to  effect  more  than 
approximate  to  the  truth.  It  may,  however, 
give  some  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  domestic 
trade,  and  invite  those  well  informed  on  particu- 
lar items,  to  add  such  correction  as  may  finally 
lead  to  something  like  a correct  statistic.  The 
object  of  the  Committee  is  simply  to  exhibit  a 
debtor  and  credit  statement  of  our  receipts  and 
expenditures,  as  a suggestion  of  the  propriety 
of  producing  for  ourselves,  m.uch  of  what  we 
now  purchase,  so  as  to  retain  at  home  so  much 
of  the  proceeds  of  our  labor  as  will  enlarge  the 
resources  and  comfort  of  eveiy  family  in  the 
State. 

To  strike  a balance,  the  value  of  exports  must 
be  stated. 


I 


Export  of  60,590,390  lbs.  Colton, @6,000.000 

" 80,000,000  lbs.  Rice, 2,000,000 

“ Lumber  and  other  commodities,, .. . eOJ.OOO 


Total  Exports, @8,-500,000 

IMPORTS  OF  1343, 

SuFar,  5.917  hlids.  5.1  cts.  @38-3,922 

Coffee,  33.294  bags,  or  @13  501.722 

Molasses,  4.359  hhds  24  cts.  135.000 

Flour,  52,000  bbis.  @5  260,000 

Corn,  300.000  bushels,  50  cts.  150,1,00 

Oats,  100.000  30  cts  30,000 

Peas,  40,' 00  “ 62  cts.  24,000 

Hay,  24,826  bundles,  87  cts.  74,478 

Bacon,  5,000  hhds.  6 cts.  300,000 

Lard,  20  000  kegs,  6^  or  @3  60,000 

Butter,  18,750  kegs,  @12  each,  225,000 

Salt,  91.122  sacks,  @1  30  118.453 

Cheese. -30,000 

Plows  and  Garden  Implements, 20,000 

Northern  Hardware, 250.000 

Machinery 200,000 

Horses,  Mules,  Cattle.  Hogs 1,775,000 

Building  Materials.  Lime,  Granite, 

Carpentry,  &c., 150,000 

Equipages, 150,000 

Furni  ture, .50.000 

Shoes, 1,081,700 

Hals  to  5 of  256,000  whiles  at  @4, 340,000 

Dry  Goods, 2,000.000 

Foreign  Imports, 1,5SS,852 


Total, @9,803,932 

Travelling  expenses  must  be  com- 
puted as  one  of  the  regular  drains 
to  the  State,  2u00  persons  at  @300,. . ,600,000 

Total  Imports, @10,493,932 

The  discount  against  this  sum,  for 
re  exportation,  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated. 

Sugar,  3.83,922 } 

Coffee,  501,722  > 1,020,644,  deduct  f,  @255,161 
Molasses,  135,030  ) 

Hardware,  250,000  deduct  y,  62,500 

Lard,  60.0UQ  “ i,  15,000 

Foreign  Imports.  1 .-553,852  “ 526.^4 

DryG'oods,  2,000,000  “ yOOOiUOO 


Deduct  from  §10,493,932  this  am’t,  1,853,945  @8,639,957 


This  exhibit  of  imports  has  been  compiled 
from  the  account  current  files  of  the  Mercury 
and  Courier  for  1843,  corrected  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  merchants  most  likely  to  possess  ac- 
curate information.  The  importation  of  corn 
last  year,  was  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  North  Carolina  crop ; but  in  years 
past,  has  considerabl}"  exceeded  the  amount  spe- 
cified, though  at  present  on  the  decrease.  The 
greater  portion  of  our  Sugar,  Coffee  and  Molas- 


ses, particularly  the  first  two,  is  received  coast- 
wise, notwithstanding  freight  and  distance. 
Much  of  this  import  is  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  items, 
shows  a considerable  balance  against  the  State, 
moderated  by  the  probaffie  discounts  for  re- 
exports to  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  Sugar,  Coffee  and 
Molasses,  is  merged  in  the  foreign  imports,  yet 
so  large  a portion  comes  coastwise,  and  does  not 
appear  on  our  Custom-House  books,  that  a de- 
duction must  be  calculated  as  well  from  those 
items,  as  from  the  foreign  imports.  From  the 
foreign  imports,  a third  may  be  deducted  for  re- 
exportation, and  from  the  dry  goods  at  least 
one  half.  The  amount  of  dry  goods  from  the 
North  is  probably  more  than  two  millions,  but 
it  is  impracticable  to  arriveat  an  estimate.  The 
importation  of  dry  goods  to  Columbia,  George- 
town, and  Hamburg,  enterconsiderably  into  our 
calculations.  Independent  of  our  catalogue  of 
expenses,  a considerable  amount  is  spent  lor 
beef,  pork,  fish,  baskets,  pails,  mats,  and  a thou- 
sand other  aiticies.  The  fact  that  we  have  no 
surplus,  is  confirmed  by  the  stationary  amount 
of  coin  in  the  countr3\  If  our  exports  exceeded 
our  imports,  the  surplus  would  be  paid  for  in 
specie,  but  the  stalemer.ts  of  the  Banks  show', 
that  in  an  average  of  years,  the  amountof  coin, 
imported  and  exported,  balances — inconrestibly 
proving  that  we  are  nut  in  a prosperous  condi- 
tion. Again — if  what  may  be  said  of  a com- 
munity ol  individuals,  may  reflect  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  a State  or  nation,  and  we  refer 
for  an  example  to  the  planting  interest  in  par- 
ticular— it  w’ill  be  established  that  the  planters 
are  generally  incumbered  with  debt  and  com- 
plaining, yet  tributary  everywdiere  for  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  As  wm  are  essentially 
an  agricultural  people,  it  is  lair  to  conclude,  a 
sympathetic  influence  pervades  olhersectionsof 
society,  and  that  our  habits  and  pursuits  require 
reform. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  W.  ROPER,  Chairman. 

From  the  Farmer’s  Cabinet. 

IRRIGATION. 

It  is  said  that  ‘’Van  Helmont  planted  a wil- 
low, which  wi'ighed  5 lbs.,  in  a pot  containing 
200  lbs.  of  earth.  This  he  watered  for  the 
space  of  5 years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  lime  the 
tree  was  found  to  weigh  169):  lbs.,  wdiile  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  stood,  being  dried  as  at 
first,  was  found  to  have  lost  only  two  ounces. 
Here,  then,  was  an  increase  of  164  lbs.  weight, 
and  yet  the  food  of  the  plant  had  been  water  on- 
ly.” 

If,  then,  watering  is  attended  with  such  great 
results  in  the  case  of  a tree,  is  it  not  reasonable 
that,  in  the  case  of  herbage,  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant I It  is  not  by  any  means,  at  this  day, 
contended  that  the  only  food  of  plants  is  watei" ; 
but  w'ater  generally  holds  in  solution  minerals, 
which  are  food  for  plants;  and  it  carries  those 
dissolved  minerals  to  the  roots  ol  plants,  exact- 
ly where  they  are_ wanted.  Land  may  have  all 
the  necessary  minerals  and  manure,  indispensa- 
ble to  plants,  and  yet  in  a dry  season  the  grass 
won’t  grow;  low  important,  then,  is  irrigation, 
if  only  to  dissolve  those  minerals. 

Mr.  Liebig,  I think  it  is,  who  says  that  in 
Germany,  lands  which  havetormerly  been  near- 
ly barren,  have  been  made,  by  irrigation,  very 
productive.  The  mode  adopted  in  this  countiy 
for  watering  meadows,  is  considered  by  many 
as  too  expensive:  they  have  consequently  plow- 
ed up  their  meadows  and  do  not  water  at  all. 
What  the  mode  of  watering  is  in  Germany,  I do 
not  know,  but  I would  respectfullv  suggest  the 
use  of  a wheel  mentioned  by  Dr.  Arnott,  in  his 
Elements  of  Physic.s,  by  means  of  which, 
“streams  are  caused  by  their  own  action,  to  lift 
a part  of  their  water  into  elevated  reservoirs.” 
For  the  purpose  of  watering  meadows,  where 
streams  lie  high,  a small  portable  wheel  of  this 
kind,  ofaboutthree  feet  in  diameter,  would  save 
the  labor  of  making  a g.mat  many  small  chan- 
nels. But  where  the  water  is  situated  low,  and 
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is  required  <.o  be  raised  a considerable  height, 
“ a large  water-wheel  is  placed  so  that  the  strearrj 
nray  turn  it;  and  around  its  circaml'erence 
buckets  are  attached,  to  be  filled  as  they  sweep 
alotig  below,  and  to  be  emptied  into  a reservoir 
as  they  pass  above  ; or  instead  of  buckets,  the 
spokes  ol  the  wheel  are  themselves  made  hollow 
and  curved,  so  that,  as  their  extremities  dip  into 
the  water  at  each  revolution,  they  receive  a 
quantity  of  it,  which  runs  along  them  as  they 
rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a reservoir  at  the 
centre.  These  are  called  Persian  wheels,  but 
they  are  in  common  use  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  elsewhere.”* 

I would  suggest  the  formation  of  agricultural 
clubs,  to  make  trial  of  such  wheels,  and  lor  oth- 
er improvements.  All  the  expense  of  such  a 
wheel,  defrayed  by  a club  of  ten  or  twenty  mem- 
bers, wpuld  be  so  small  to  each  member,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  object  gained,  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  no  objection.  A wheel  lor  the 
purpose.-?  of  farmers  generally,  would  not  cost 
more  than  five  dollars.  Rusticus. 

Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 


From  the  Central  N-w  York  Farmer. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Messrs.  Editors — Afterthevery  polite  and 
flattering  invitation  you  have  given  me,  public- 
ly and  privately,  to  write  for  your  paper  again, 
I should  do  injustice  to  you  and  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  did  I not  comply  with  that  request. 
1 am  willing,  yea,  anxious  to  do  all  that  is  in 
iny  power  to  lorw'ard  the  now  advancing  inte- 
rest of  agriculture.  In  this  letter  are  the  senti- 
ments 1 entertain  and  cherish  relative  to  this 
great  subject.  I have  ever  held  that  the  farmer 
should  progre.ss  with  the  progressing  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  means  must  be  em- 
ployed conqmensurate  to  the  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  end  to  be  attained.  That  farmer 
who  is  willing  to  beat  and  beat  the  beaten  track, 
will  be  about  as  able  to  compete  with  those 
whose  motto  is  “excelsior,”  as  those  who  are 
fifty  years  behind  the  time  in  manufacturing 
clothes.  That  one  who  will  unhesitatingly  as- 
sert that  he  knows  all  about  farming,  and  that 
there  are  none  who  can  teach  him,  shows  to  an 
enlightened  farmer  that  he  is  basely  ignorant  of 
the  business  which  he  disgraces  by  his  bungling 
mode  of  conducting  his  affairs.  That  man  who 
sa3'^s  an  agricultural  journal  is  a money-making 
machine  wicrrZy,  con vinces  me  at  least  that  he 
never  had  one  in  his  hand — that  he  knows  no- 
thing of  their  aims  or  accomplishments.  He 
■who  is  too  illiberal  to  give  50  cents  or  a dollar  a 
year  for  a paper,  which  might  be  worth  filty  dol- 
lars to  him,  will  not  be  very  apt  to  expend  much 
in  improving  his  farm.  M}'’  friends,  men  who 
will  indulge  in  denouncing  such  noble  public 
spirited  men  asBuel,  Bernent,  and  a host  of  oth- 
ers, as  asking  self-aggrandizement — gratifying 
their  thirst  for  public  applause,  and  only  aiming 
to  fill  their  pockets,  having  gulled  the  people  in- 
to their  measures,  to  buy  their  stock,  take  their 
papers,  and  follow  their  system  of  farming;  I 
say,  sirs,  such  men  must  be  posses.sed  of  a spirit 
contemptible  in  the  extreme.  They  are  no 
more  fit  to  be  farmers  than  a hottentot  is  to  be 
President  1 Fit,  did  I say  1 language  is  inade- 
quate to  say  of  such  men  what  1 honestly  think. 
Have  they  no  ■ mbition?  Are  they  cherishing 
the  sentiment  that  farming  is  mean,  and  not  re- 
spectable I They  know  nothing  ol  the  true  far- 
mer. Do  they  feel  that  they  are  overlooked  by 
the  “professionals!”  Rise,  thou  sluggard, and 
come  forth  with  all  that  dignity  of  which  the  in- 
telligent farmer  is  possessed ! Assert  your 
rights — claim  your  place  due  you  in  society, 
and  drive  from  your  bosom  the  thought  that  till- 
ing the  soil  is  mean.  Mean  to  till  the  soil ! ! 
The  farmer  a bondsman  ! 1 answer  those,  and 

those  only,  who  make  them.selves  such  for  lack 
of  energy. 

“We  hold  these  truths  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal such  was  i he  feeling  of 
our  forefathers,  and  such  the  feeling  of  the  phi- 


*These wheels  are  frequently  used  in  this  couatryfor 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  lanyards. 


lanthropist  of  the  present  day.  Legislation 
comes  to  our  aid,  protects  our  industry,  and  en- 
courages our  enterprising  spirit — she  fosters  the 
germ  which  the  most  brilliant  talents  of  the 
world  have  watered.  Sirs,  the  whole  super- 
structure of  national  greatness  rests  upon  the  in- 
telligent portion  ol  the  farming  class.  Is  it  not 
wisdom  for  legislation  to  protect  hei  interests  1 
Those  nations  whohavegiven  agricultural  con- 
cerns and  men  the  highest  place  in  public  aflairs, 
who  have  acknowledged  their  worth,  respected 
and  protected  their  civil,  religious  and  political 
rights,  have  been  the  most  happiq  prosperous 
and  independent  nations  of  the  earth. 

Men  spend  whole  lives  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect:  this  is  well  and  commendable 
when  used  for  good  purpose.s.  Men  make  at- 
tainments in  every  branch  of  business  very  ra- 
pidly; so  rapidly  that  it  almost  taxes  our  cre- 
dulity to  bel'eve  what  our  eyes  and  facts  con- 
vince us  as  truth.  Why  is  it?  What  means 
are  employed?  Fiom  ten  thousand  sources  we 
hear  the  reply  in  thunder  tones,  application  and 
experiments  combined,  have  effected  all  this. 
But  the  experimentalist  is  to  be  .set  aside  as  seek- 
ing self-aggrandizement,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  getting  above  his  business.  But  such  senti- 
ments and  their  supporters  are  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, while  those  who  are  fast  surmounting 
these  difficulties  and  prejudices  will  have  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  along- 
side Washington  and  kindred  spirits.  Theone 
leader  ot  the  revolution  of ’7G — the  other  leader 
of  an  agricultural  revolution  of  the  pre.sent  age. 
One  had  to  contend  against  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  wealth— -the  others  against  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  are  theoretically  engaged  in  the 
same  business  with  himself.  The  one  was  vic- 
torious, and  reaped  a rich  reward;  the  others  are 
destined  to  achieve  a signal  victory,  and  receive 
the  thanks  and  applause  of  coming  generations 
for  the  obstacles  they  have  and  are  still  to  sur- 
mount. Their  march  is  onward  and  upward. 
Men  of  brilliant  talents  and  noble  souls  are  put- 
ting hand  to  the  work,  and  begging  those  who 
are  nominally  farmers,  to  join  with  them  and 
help  to  dispel  the  bug-bear  clouds  which  hang 
in  imagination  about  the  pathway  of  the  far- 
mer. We  know  lull  well  of  the  effects  which 
early  training  will  exert  over  a person.  We 
are  aware  that  it  binds  all,  more  or  less,  to  the 
customs  and  maxims  of  our  predecessors;  but 
farmers  must  think  for  themselves,  or  they  will 
ever  continue  to  beat  the  almost  adamant  track 
of  their  ancestors. 

England  is  mu''h  in  advance  of  us,  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  we  take  the  same  or  similar 
steps  to  rival  her.  Has  a bountilul  Providence 
favored  her  more  than  us?  Are  her  lands  better 
adapted  to  tillage  than  ours  ? Is  her  climate 
more  genial  to  the  farming  inteiest?  Has  she 
men  who  are  able  to  rival  ours  in  profound 
thinking  or  useful  inventions?  Experience, 
history  and  common  sense,  all  combine  to  an- 
swer no!!  Yours,  truly,  W.  S. 

Binghampton,  August,  1844. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  object  ot  this  Institute  is  to  afford  facili- 
ties to  those  desirous  of  entering  upon  a course 
of  study  preparatory  to  farming,  the  advantage 
of  which  has  been  made  evident  by  the  research- 
es of  a large  number  of  scientific  men  gnd  expe- 
rienced agriculturists. 

The  necessity  for  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  apparent  from  the  decreasing  harvests 
of  many  parts  of  the  sea-board  States.  The 
present  reckless  tillage  of  too  many  of  our  far- 
mers, reduces  the  finest  lands  to  sterility  by  a 
succession  of  exhausting  crops ; and  emigration 
is  the  consequence.  These  evils,  unless  speedi- 
ly checked,  will  destroy  our  prosperity  ; for  the 
cultivation  of  grain  is  becoming  unprofitable, 
and  too  great  an  importation  of  food  from  the 
west  would  in  a short  time  absorb  the  resources 
of  the  wealthiest  eastern  States.  The  only  eflhe- 
tual  remedy  is  the  improvement  of  cultivation  ; 
not  a mere  application  of  tons  of  manure,  and 
shiploads  of  lime,  per  acre,  but  their  economical 
use.  Common  manuring  has  been  practised 


from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  good  crops  have 
been  obtained  ; but  it  is  the  judicious  addition  of 
such  subst'inces  as  are  necessary  to  the  soil,  in  pro- 
sper quantity,  with  a view  of  attaining  a definite 
purpose,  that  constitutes  professional  apricuUure. 

To  individuals,  this  sy.stem  will  prove  a 
source  ol  wealih,  even  on  ordinary  lands.  Less 
capital  is  required  to  hold  the  same  surface,  be- 
cause every  acre  yields  a revenue:  tivo  or  three 
crops  can  be  taken  annually,  where  one  is  now 
scarcely  attainable:  the  heavy  expenses  of  ma- 
nuring and  keeping  stock  are  reduced  to  a tri- 
fle; and  machines  can  be  made  to  perform  much 
ol  the  work  now  in  the  hands  ol  laborers,  sus- 
tained af  a heavy  expense.  In  maintaining 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  use  ol  food  properly  pre- 
pared and  selected  for  its  chemical  value,  will 
reduce  the  charges  to  the  lowest  point,  while 
the  development  of  the  animals  is  better  secured. 

By  requiring  a preliminary  course  of  studies, 
and  introducing  the  exactness  of  science  into 
agriculture,  it  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a p.ro- 
FESsioN,  and  be  regarded  as  a suitable  calling 
lor  persons  of  liberal  education,  instead  of  an 
obscure  art.  Numbers  of  talented  young  men, 
who,  after  leaving  college,  see  no  other  roads  to 
distinction  or  wealth  but  medicine,  engineering, 
law,  or  divinity,  will  direct  their  energies  to- 
wards the  improvement  ol  farming — a change 
not  less  serviceable  to  the  art  than  advantageous 
to  themselves ; whereby  they  exchange  the  un- 
certainty of  competition  in  employments  alrea- 
dy overstocked  for  the  certainty  of  systematic 
agriculture,  chemistry,  analysis,  and  physiolo- 
gy; and  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce 
a course  of  instruction  in  agricultural  mechan- 
ics and  rural  architecture.  These  are  distinct 
classes,  so  that  students  can  attend  any  separate- 
ly- 

In  Agriculture  will  be  taught  all  lactsin  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  botany,  useful  to  the  farmer 
— the  drainage  and  preparation  of  soils — the  col- 
lection, storage,  and  preservation  of  provender 
and  fruits — the  feeding  and  improvement  of 
stock — management  of  orchards,  vineyards,  &c. 
— the  preparation  and  economy  of  manures,  both 
organic  and  mineral,  with  their  action  and  caus- 
es of  success  or  failure.  In  short,  all  the  topics 
embraced  in  the  courses  given  by  Professors  of 
Agriculture  in  European  colleges,  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Chemistry,  as  an  abstract  science,  is  taught  by 
Professor  Draper  in  the  Universitv. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Professor  Patti- 
son.  This  course  is  directed  more  especially  to 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and  liinctions  cf 
the  human  body,  and  may  be  attended  with 
great  profit  to  the  student. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  ma- 
nures, will  be  conducted  by  the  students  under 
the  direction  of  the  subscriber,  with  such  assis- 
tance as  may  be  required. 

The  city  of  New  York  offers  numerous  ad- 
vantages in  carrying  out  the  objects  ol  the  Insti- 
tute— the  facility  of  access — the  high  cultivation 
of  many  farms,  nurseries,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity — 
the  conservatories  and  market  gardens — the 
large  collections  o!  farming  implements — the 
choice  seeds  obtainable — the  numerous  artificial 
and  mineral  manures  that  can  be  examined — 
constitute  it  the  best  locality  in  the  United 
States.  Good  board  and  lodging  near  the  Uni- 
versity can  be  had  for  from  $-2,50  to  $3^00  per 
week. 

The  Insliiute  is  situated  in  the  PTniversity  of 
New  York.  It  opens  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
■ vember,  and  continues  in  session  until  the  first 
of  March.  This  period  has  been  chosen  forthe 
accommodation  of  those  engaged  in  farming. 
Fees  for  the  course  on  Agriculture,  S20;  for 
Analysis,  $30;  for  both,  $40.  The  courses  on 
Agriculture  and  Analysis  are  conducted  by 
D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D., 
Formerly  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  tf-c-,  in  Hampden, 

Sidney  College,  Va. 

For  further  information,  address,  post-paid. 
Dr,  Gardner,  412  Fourth-street,  New  York. 

Brine  for  .S/ieep.— When  the  salt  is  allowed 
to  get  wet  in  troughs,  it  will  kill  sheep. 
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Froai  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

Hay. — According  to  Sinclair,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  ripeness,  the  more  nutriiive  mat- 
ter it  contains.  Clover  should  be  cut  when  the 
flowers  first  begin  to  fade. 

T.nnsps  among  Corn. — When  from  any 
cause  corn  is  so  thinned  as  to  be  only  hall  a 
crop,  make  clean  the  ground  and  sow  turneps. 
This  will  help  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

Tabtc  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  rye,  lo  each  individual  in  the  different 


countries. 

In  Great  Britain, 

12  bushels. 

Denmark, 

20 

Prussia, 

12  “ 

Austria, 

14  '• 

France, 

• 7 

Spain, 

United  States, 

5 “ 

18|  “ 

Tliis  was  ascertained  in  1828,  and  it 

ble  that  the  proportions  have  not  much  changed. 

Fall  Fodder  for  Cattle. — For  those  who  have 
only  one  or  two  cows  and  have  a plat  of  ground, 
when  the  grass  begins  to  decay,  sow  son  e In- 
dian corn  in  drills,  filled  in  with  manure  if  ne- 
cessary, and  covered  slightly.  Keep  it  free 
from  weeds,  and  every  night  and  morning  in  the 
fall  you  can  cut  an  armful,  and  it  vrill  come 
out  in  extra  quantity  and  qual^  of  milk. 

Remedies  suggested  against  the  Curculio. — It 
being  ascertained  that  tlrose  insects  do  not  fly 
far,  use  the  galvanic  battery,  a ring  of  copper 
and  one  of  zinc,  or  a cup  of  tin  surrounding  the 
tree,  in  which  put  lamp  oil  inch  deep.  It  will 
prove  an  effectual  barrier.  Burn  all  the  punc- 
tured plums,  too,  that  fall  off,  to  diminish  the  in- 
sect the  next  year. 

Sweet  Apples  vs.  Potatoes,  for  Hogs. — The  ap- 
ples will  be  found  to  make  the  most  pork,  and 
are  easier  raised;  but  they  should  be  of  the  best 
kind,  and  ripe,  as  hogs  are  fond  of  grafted  fruit, 
as  w'ell  as  men. 

Chess  and  Wheat. — The  doctrine  is  now  ex- 
ploded, that  wheat  will  produce  chess,  or  chess 
wheat;  but  this  is  certain,  that  when  the  earth 
is  turned  up,  many  seeds  of  weeds  and  other 
things  are  turned  up  with  it. 

Conversion  of  Lard  into  Oil  and  Stearine. — 
There  are  in  Cincinnati  not  less  than  thiiteen 
factories,  in  full  operation,  making  from  300  to 
2,500  barrels  each  in  a season,  or  100,000  gal- 
lons. The  oil  sells  at  sixty  cents  a gallon  by 
the  barrel,  and  seventy-five  cents  by  retail.  The 
stearine  made  by  one  establishment  amounts  to 
750,000  pounds  per  annum,  twm-thirds  of  which 
(the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candles. — 
This  stearine  sells  for  seven  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  equal  to 
the  best  leaf-lard,  and  sells  for  six  cents  per  lb., 
when  well  put  up  in  kegs  for  shipping. 

Bugs  on  Vines. — Almost  any  kind  of  dust 
strewn  on  vines  has  a tendency  to  keep  off  in- 
sects, but  a new  dusting  will  be'necessary  after 
each  shower. 

Fall  Transplanting  of  Fruit  Trees. — From 
the  20th  of  August  to  the  last  of  September,  bas 
been  found  a successful  time  for  transplanting 
strawberries,  (these  may  be  done  earlier,)  pears, 
plum  and  apple  trees,  currant  and  raspberry 
bushes — this  according  to  the  season,  and  when 
the  summer  wood  has  ripened.  Take  two 
spadings  of  top  soil  to  mix  with  the  roots ; make 
the  hole  a fool  wider  than  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Previous  to  taking  up  the  tree  or  bush,  remove 
every  leaf  with  a sharp  scissors.  Take  up  eve- 
ry tree  in  the  morning  of  a clear  day,  and  place 
the  roots  in  a tub  of  soap-suds ; let  them  remain 
till  the  afternoon,  or  even  twenty-four  hours. 

Seed  Potatoes. — These  should  not  be  too  ripe, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  diseased. 

The  Blight  Insect,  or  Sekolytus  Piri. — Mr. 
Samuel  Hatch,  of  Marshfield,  N.  Y.,  showed 
limbs  of  apple  trees  girded  beneath  the  bark  by 
a small  beetle.  It  attacks  pear  trees,  apple 
trees,  and  quince  trees,  and  works  secretly  un- 


der the  bark,  cutting  off  the  source  of  the  ascend- 
ing sap,  and  ruining  the  part  of  the  limb  which 
is  above  its  operations.  An  apple  iree  limb  was 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  Central  N.  Y.  Far- 
mer, which  concealed  thirteen  little  dark  brown 
beetles  in  each  joint  or  bud.  On  being  shown 
to  Dr.  Harris,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  of  the  same 
species  as  the  pear  tree  destroyer.  Limbs  thus 
infested  should  be  cut  off  immediately  and 
burned. 

Salt  on  Hay. — About  four  or  five  quarts  per 
ton,  is  sufficient ; more  may  produce  too  much 
thirst  in  the  animals  eating  it. 

Cure  for  Burns. — After  opening  the  blisters, 
if  formed,  dip  the  part  in  cold  water,  and  then 
plunge  It  still  wet  in  cold  water  lor  a minute  or 
two.  This  prevents  the  air  from  getting  to  the 
burn. 

Saltpetre. — Five  rows  planted  with  corn,  soak- 
ed in  a solution  of  salts  of  nitre,  or  saltpetre, 
yielded  more  than  twenty-five  rows  without  any 
preparation.  No  worms  touched  the  first. 

Gapes  in  Chickens. — This  is  caused  by  worms 
in  the  throat.  Take  a small  feather  and  strip  off 
the  web,  except  about  an  inch  and  a half  at  the 
top.  Wet  the  end  and  turn  it  back.  Let  a per- 
son hold  the  chicken  on  its  back,  extending  its 
legs.'  The  operator  takes  bold  of  its  head  with 
his  left  hand,  placing  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
on  each  side  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  hold  the  mouth 
open.  Draw  the  neck  out  gently  but  firmly  ; in- 
troduce the  feather  over  the  tongue,  and  watch 
when  the  chicken  breathes,  which  opens  the 
windpipe;  then  enier  it  quick,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  after  the  point  is  entered.  Push  down 
gently  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  withdraw 
the  leather,  turning  it  with  a cork-screw  motion. 
The  worms  will  follow,  and  others  will  be  loos- 
ened by  sneezing.  This  repeat  once  more,  but 
not  oftener.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cure 
is  immediate. 

Currants — as  standards  or  trees.  This  does 
not  seem  to  suit  our  climate.  They  require 
some  shade  and  bushiness  to  encourage  mois- 
ture. 

Boston  Centre  Draught  Plow,  Prouty  agid 
Mears. — This  plow,  it  is  said,  by  the  aid  of  a 
wheel  and  a new  arrangement  of  the  gearing,  a 
late  invention  of  the  patentees,  carries  a furrow 
ten  inches  deep  and  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
turning  it  over  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facili- 
ty, and  leaving  not  a vestige  of  the  sod  to  tell. 
It  requires  no  holder  or  guide,  farther  than  to  set 
it  into  the  land,  and  turn  it  out  at  the  end;  and 
this  can  be  done  to  perfection  by  aboy  of  eleven 
years  of  age. 

Decay  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Charlestown,  Mnss. 
— This  seems  to  have  been  going  much  in  the 
same  way  this  season,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  There 
is  soon  to  be  an  explanation  of  this  matter,  it 
seems,  by  competent  individuals,  both  here  and 
at  the  East. 

Compost  Manure. — Until  the  earth  can  be 
brought  to  give  something  for  nothing,  we  may 
not  despair  of  reaping  benefit  from  the  well 
mixing  and  stirring  up  of  stable  manure  with 
earth,  and  other  proper  materials  for  the  com- 
post heap. 

Charcoal. — This  mixed  with  loam,  is  still 
growung  in  favor  with  agriculturists.  It  is  the 
most  astonishing  article  to  make  use  of  for  all 
purposes  of  cultivation;  and  especially  for 
plants  under  artificial  treatment,  says  an  emi- 
nent horticulturist. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

RECLAIMING  WET  LANDS. 

Messrs.  Editors— Mr.  John  Chamberlain, 
of  this  town,  has  reclaimed  about  three  acres  of 
wet  land,  and  as  the  beautiful  smooth  field  now 
forms  a fine  contrast  with  the  once  ugly  looking 
swamp,  that  seemed  like  a nuisance  on  the 
farm,  I will  give  an  accountof  his  management, 
hoping  his  good  success  in  improvement  will 
encourage  others  lo  do  likewise,  «nd  now  is  a 
favorable  time  for  the  business. 


Drains  were  made  around  the  margin,  and  a 
large  one  through  the  centre.  The  centre  drain 
was  made  very  wide  with  slanting  sides,  on 
which  a good  crop  of  grass  is  produced;  and 
this  mode  of  making  drains  Mr.  Chamberlain 
most  approves  of;  and  many  others  who  have 
made  these  slanting  drains  prefer  them  to  deep 
perpendicular  ditches. 

The  hassocks  were  levelled  by  cutting  them 
up  with  a bog  hoe,  and  then  they  were  piled  up 
and  burnt.  Then  gravel  was  hauled  on  about 
six  inches  deep,  and  compost  applied,  about  20 
or  25  loads  to  the  acre.  The  ashes  were  spread 
on  with  the  manure,  and  grass  seed  raked  in. 
He  commenced  about  three  years  ago,  apd  fin- 
ished last  yi  ar.  It  is  now  all  in  fine  English 
mowing,  and  the  best  grass  on  the  farm,  produ- 
cing two  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  crop,  besides 
the  rowen.  He  manures  with  a little  compost 
annually.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  was  from  50 
to  60 dollars  per  acre,  and  Mr.  C.  now  values  it 
at  more  than  $100  per  acre.  Before  it  was  re- 
cla  imed,  it  was  of  no  profit.  E.  C.  Flagg. 

Soulhborough,  August,  1844. 

From  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor. 

WOOL-GROWING  IN  ALABAMA. 

On  a former  occasion,  we  alluded  to  the  bar- 
ren and  hilly  parts  of  Alabama,  to  some  extent, 
unfit  for  any  other  use,  as  affording  fine  sheep 
walks,  that  might  be  made  exceedingly  profita^ 
ble  in  the  growth  of  wool.  We  are  glad  that  an 
experiment  is  now  making,  as  the  letter  of 
Messrs,  Harris  & Clayton  will  show.  These 
gentlemen,  both  known  to  us  as  upright  and  in- 
dustrious men,  (and  good  practical  printers 
withal,)  have  invested  capital  in  a flock  of  sheep, 
of  various  bloods,  which  they  keep  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  north  of  this  city,  having 
brought  them  from  Tennessee  last  spring  This 
is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  has  been  made  upon  a liberal  scale, 
with  proper  attention,  lor  the  production  of  wool 
as  a business,  in  Alabama.  That  the  increase 
of  the  flock  will  pay  a better  dividend  than  al- 
most any  other  investment,  we  have  very  little 
doubt. 

The  samples  alluded  to  in  the  letter  may  be 
seen  at  our  office,  where  several  gentlemen  have 
already  examined  and  admired  them. 

As  an  enterprise,  wool-growing  in  the  South 
has  been  comparatively  untried.  It  is  estimated 
that  forty  millions  ol  dollars  are  annually  paid 
by  this  country  for  foreign  wool,  a great  part  of 
which  sum  might  be  kept  at  home  by  extending 
the  production  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  it  can  be  successful.  Whether  Southern 
qualities  will  be  equal  to  those  of  the  North,  we 
are  not  prepa'’ed  to  say;  but  wool  fit  for  staple 
manufactures  can  assuredly  be  grown  here,  as 
we  trust  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Harris  & 
Clayton  will  demonstrate. 

The  following  is  their  letter; 

Tuskaloosa  County,  Aug.  25,  1844, 

Major  Miller— Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  wesend 
you  a few  samples  cl  our  wool,  both  short  and 
long.  We  are  now  shearing  our  flock,  and 
shall  have  near  five  hundred  fleeces,  though  we 
do  not  intend  clipping  our  ewes  this  fall.  We 
hardijr  know  whether  these  are  as  fine  samples 
as  we  could  send  you,  but  we  think  they  will 
form  an  average  at  any  rate.  These  samples 
are  all  from  lambs,  except  the  Bakewell  buck. 
He  is  in  his  second  year,  and  cost  us  five  dollars. 
The  Bakewell  lamb’s  wool  is,  I think,  seven  in- 
ches: please  straighten  it  and  measure,  and  give 
its  length.-f^  It  was  dropped  in  February.  No. 

7 is  from  a half-blood  merino  lamb,  dropped  in 
February,  and  his  fleece,  when  we  clipped  it, 
weighed  full  three  lbs.  See  how  thick  it  grew. 
But  just  look  at  No.  1,  2 and  3:  they  would 
grace  Prince  Albert’s  own  back,  in  the  form  of 
a coat.  These  samples  are  at  the  inspection  of 
the  public. 

Yerv  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

IIARPJS  ct  CLAYTON. 


'Fall  seveE  inches  by  actual  measurement. 
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From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Although  considerable  work  is  expected  to  be 
done  this  month,  still  it  is  not  so  pressing  as  the 
last,  but  the  provident  larmer  will  always  go 
ahead  of  his  labors,  and  thus  preserve  the  mas- 
tery of  the  manifold  operations  of  his  farm,  as 
by  the  pursuit  of  such  a course,  he  not  only  ren- 
ders his  business  a source  of  pleasure,  but  one 
of  profit. 

Plowing. — Flush  up  the  ground  you  intend 
to  appropriate  to  small  grain,  and  be  sure  to 
plow  well  and  deep,  and  to  lay  the  furrow  nearly 
fiat,  if  the  ground  turned  down  be  a sward.  Do 
not  take  too  wide  a slice,  nor  suffer  b.alks  to  oc- 
cur, as  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  your  soil, 
but  lessen  its  production. 

Wheat. — This  crop,  although  not  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  vicinity,  is  consider- 
ed, in  some  sections,  the  most  important  crop  to 
w'hich  the  farmer  can  direct  his  attention ; it  is 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  diflicult  to 
cultivate  with  uniform  success.  Different,  and 
even  opposite  causes,  must  be  puisued  under 
different  circumstances,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  desirable  results,  a good  crop  ; difference 
of  soil— difference  of  climate — difference  in  the 
time  of  sowing — and  difference  in  the  variety  of 
seed.  This  last  we  found  verified  this  season, 
as  the  bald  wheat  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
the  worm,  v/hile  the  bearded  escaped,  or  at  least 
was  very  little  affected  by  the  insect.  Material 
variations  are  frequently  required  in  the  mode 
of  culture,  which  renders  the  business  of  raising 
wheat  one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  agricultural  practice. 

Soil  and  Preparation.— In  preparing  the  soil 
for  many  other  crops,  it  is  rare  that  much  cau- 
tion or  skill  is  necessary;  for  instance,  corn  re- 
quires high  manuring,  and  a rich  soil,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  this  to  excess.  But 
with  wheat,  the  case  is  otherwise;  land  natu- 
rally rich,  or  highly  manured,  is  apt  to  cause, 
during  the  hot  season  of  summer,  a too  rapid 
growth  of  stem,  at  'he  expense  of  the  seed  ; and 
rust,  lodging,  and  ultimate  failure  is  frequently 
the  consequence.  This  evil,  we  have  found,  is 
caused  to  a far  greater  degree  it  strong  unfer- 
mented manure  is  applied,  which  causes  a still 
more  luxuriant  growuh  of  straw.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished law  in  vegetable  economy,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  straw' and  leaves  is  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 
Therefore,  unlerraeuted  or  fresh  manure  should 
never  be  applied  to  land  intended  immediately 
for  wheat.  It  is  best,  when  practicable,  to  apply 
fresh  manure  to  other  crops  w'hich  are  to  pre- 
cede wheat.  In  this  way  the  manure  becomes 
well  rotted  and  thoroughly  incorporated  wuth  the 
soil  by  the  time  the  wheat  is  sown  upon  it. 
Land  may  be  highly  fertilized  by  this  course, 
without  any  bad  effects ;.  indeed,  some  of  the 
best  crops  are  obtained  from  ground  enriched  in 
this  manner — instances  of  which  may  be  often 
seen  in  places  where  large  quantities  of  manure 
have  been  deposited,  demolished  buildings,  &c., 
where  grain  is  often  three  limes  more  productive 
than  on  adjoining  ground  in  the  same  field. 

When  the  above  course  of  manuring  is  pur- 
sued, land  is  rarely  made  too  rich  for  wheat, 
provided  it  is  accompanied  with  deep  plowing. 
This  is  indeed  highly  important  in  fertile  soils. 
Nearly  all  who  raise  large  crops  on  such  soils, 
have  made  use  of  deep  plowing  in  previous 
years.  There  arc,  however,  some  very  shallow 
soils,  w’here  the  subsoil  will  not  admit  of  this 
practice  ; such  of  course  must  form  exceptions. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  we  believe,  that 
rest  is  of  no  use  to  land  and  can  never  improve 
its  quality  while  nothing  grows  upon  it. — 
Ground  which  is  not  employed  in  producing 
food  for  animals,  should  be  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing food  lor  plants;  or,  in  other  words,  instead 
of  lyingnaked,  it  should  be  producing  some  suit- 
able crop  to  serve  as  a coat  of  manure  to  enrich 
itself. 

Peas,  beans  and  clover,  are  among  the  best 
crops  to  precede  wheat,  as  they  are  very  different 
in  their  nature  from  it,  and  consequently  afford 
a greater  change  in  the  succession.  Clover,  in 


particular,  possdfeses  several  advantages;  its 
roots  loosen  the  soil,  furnish  excellent  manure 
when  plowed  under,  and  unlike  the  natural 
grasses,  does  not  form  so  tough  a sod  as  to  re- 
quire summer  fallowing  in  order  lo  break  and 
pulverize  it. 

A neighbor  turned  over  a lough  green  sward 
last  year,  w'hich  had  been  pastured  for  two  years, 
and  after  giving  it  a thorough  harrowing,  sowed 
his  wheat  ear  ly  in  September,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained a good  crop  at  a very  small  expense. 

Corn  for  Fodder. — The  usual  time  for  topping 
corn  has  arrived.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
very  early  cutting  the  top  stalks  is  unfavorable 
to  corn.  Whether  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
stalks  counterbalances  the  injury  to  the  corn,  is 
not  so  well  settled.  Our  opinion  is  not  only 
against  early  topping,  but  against  topping  at  all. 
We  prefer  to  let  the  corn  stand  untopped  until 
the  grain  is  glazed,  and  then  cut  it  at  the  bottom, 
and  set  it  up  in  small  stooks  to  dry.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  put  it  away  until 
the  grain  is  perfectly  dried;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution is  necessary  with  regard  to  stalks  in- 
tended for  winter  food  for  cattle.  We  have  no 
fears  from  storms,  fogs  or  frosts,  after  the  corn 
is  once  stocked.  We  do  not  assert  that  these 
cannot  injure  it  then;  but  we  have  for  years 
followed  this  plan,  and  our  corn  has  escaped  all 
harm  from  these  causes.  We  have  never  had  it 
injured,  unless  the  stooks  have  been  prostrated 
by  violent  winds.  Fears  may  be  entertained, 
that  in  this  situation  the  corn  will  mould.  But 
our  experience  teaches  us  otherwise.  We  have 
had  ipn  this  situation,  through  successive  days 
in  warm  weather,  and  no  injury  suffered.  Here 
it  is  secured  against  frost,  against  birds,  and 
mostly  against  the  dirt,  which  autumn  rains 
throw  upon  the  leaves  and  husks.  Let  it  re- 
main in  stook,  until  it  is  well  dried — from  three 
to  five,  or  six  wmeks,  according  lo  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Large  stalks  stand  in  stook  much 
better  than  small  ones.  The  larger  the  corn, 
the  better  it  is  suited  to  this  process  of  curing. 

Rye. — Your  rye  should  be  put  in  duiing  this 
month,  and  the  sooner  it  is  sown,  the  better 
chance  it  will  have  to  resist  the  frosts,  and  ofnot 
being  winter  killed.  Sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
are  best  suited  to  its  growth,  and  though  many 
affirm  that  it  does  not  require  that  the  land  should 
be  manured,  we  have  no  doubt  ourself  that  a 
moderate  portinn  of  manure  well  rotted,  of  ash- 
es or  lime,  wmuld  have  a very  salutary  effect. 
Whatever  ground  it  may  be  put  upon,  every 
possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  it  in  fine 
tilth.  If  it  be  not  well  pulverized,  it  will  assu- 
redly not  thrive  as  well  as  might  be  desired. 

When  sown  on  stubble,  a good  crop  maybe 
raised  by  once  plowing,  if  well  done,  by  which 
the  weeds  and  stubble  should  all  be  turned  un- 
der ; alter  wffiich,  the  ground  should  be  made 
free  on  the  top,  with  a ligh'  harrow.  By  sow- 
ing early,  good  pasture  for  calves  and  young 
sheep  is  secured,  after  the  common  grass  have 
failed;  and  even  in  the  spring  it  maybe  fed 
down  with  small  stock,  without  injury  to  the 
crop.  Another  advantage  of  early  sowing  is, 
the  roots  become  much  firmer  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  be  flung  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost;  besides,  when  sown 
early,  less  seed  will  answer  for  the  same  ground 
As  in  the  common  course  of  farming,  there  is 
more  or  less  land  upon  farms  which  are  in  good 
condition  to  produce  rye,  that  would  not  produce 
wheat,  and  from  which  a crop  of  rye  may  be 
raised  with  as  little  expense : w’e  therefore  re- 
commend to  farmers  to  sow  rye,  and  be  careful 
about  the  quality  sown,  as  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this,  which  are  in  common  use 
amongst  us:  one  kind  is  lighter  in  color  than 
the  others,  and  commonly  called  white  rye  ; this 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  produces  equally  as  well 
as  the  darker  kinds,  and  when  well  ground, 
makes  a very  wholesome  and  palatable  bread, 
which  is  preferred  by  many  people  to  w’heat ; for 
mixing  with  corn-meal  for  making  bread,  it  is 
allowed  to  be  superior. 

Timothy. — Now  is  a good  time  to  put  in  timo- 
thy and  red-top  seed.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured,  and  brought  to  a fine  tilth.  If 


you  desire  to  cut  it  next  summer,  sow  it  alone  > 
if  that  be  not  your  object,  you  may  put  it  in  with 
your  wheat  or  rye.  In  the  spring,  a top  dress- 
ing of  a compost,  composed  of  ten  bushels  of 
ashes,  and  one  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris,  would 
be  found  of  great  utility.  The  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre,  is  from  12  to  16  quarts. 

Rye  Grass. — If  you  sow  now,  you  may  graze 
upon  it  next  season,  without  injuring  it.  Two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  should  be  sown.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  as  for  any  other  of 
the  grasses. 

Pilfering. — This  is  a season  when  the  owners 
of  orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thick  settled  towns  and  villa- 
ges, are  greatly  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of 
boys,  thieves,  trespassers,  &c.  A strange  no- 
tion seems  to  prevail  among  many  persons  on 
this  subject.  They  do  not  regard  the  taking  of 
fruit,  vegetables  or  melons,  as  stealing.  They 
consider  it  as  a kind  ofvenial  offence,  rather  im- 
plying smartness,  than  criminality.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  notion  wms  exploded,  and  that 
those  who  plunder  orchards,  gardens,  and 
melon  patches,  were  taught  that  they  are  as  guilty 
ofstealing,  as  though  they  took  the  owner’s  mo- 
ney, horse  or  other  property.  It  is  not  general- 
1 V knowm  that  the  revised  statues  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  declare  the  robbing  of  orchards,  gar- 
dens, &c.,  to  be  a misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
by  fine,  and  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

This  reminds  me  of  a circumstance  which 
happened  when  1 was  a little  fellow,  just  old 
enough  to  be  mischievous.  I was  beset  by  a 
parcel  of  my  companions,  to  go  and  pilfer  the 
parson’s  pears.  The  tree  wms  large,  hung  lull, 
and  they  were  of  a most  delicious  flavor. 

Whether  I was  afraid  of  detection,  and  a flog-^ 
ging — w’hether  respect  for  the  parson,  (for  in 
those  days  children  were  brought  up  to  respect 
the  pious,)  prevented  me  ; or  whether  I was  de- 
terred by  the  recollection  of  my  bad  luck  in  pil- 
fering melons,  I cannot  remember — but  I told 
them  decidedly,  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  enterprise. 

I don’t  know  how,  but  so  it  happened,  that  my 
honesty  got  to  the  parson’s  ears,  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  I received  an  invitation  to  go  and 
see  him.  Away  I went,  conscious  that  I had 
done  nothing  amiss  : how  light  beats  the  heart 
of  innocence!  The  good  man  met  me  at  the 
door;  and  taking  me  uy  the  hand,  said,  “I  have 
heard  that  you  refused  to  join  in  pilfering  my 
pears.  Now,  I mean  to  convince  you  that  ^ho- 
nesty is  the  best  poluyd  Here,”  added  he,  placing 
a large  basket  of  the  finest  fruit  before  me,  “eat 
what  you  please,  and  take  as  many  with  you  as 
you  can  carry.”  I felt  that  moment  happier  than 
Napoleon  with  empires  at  his  feet,  And  the  cir- 
cumstance led  me  to  remark,  in  early  life,  the 
consequence  of  an  adherence  to  the  maxim. 


From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

HORN  DISTEMPER  OR  HOLLOW  HORN. 

This  disease,  sometimes  called,  likewise,  the 
horn-ail,  is  often  fatal  from  unskilful  treatment. 
It  often  makes  its  attack  very  suddenly,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  drooping  of  the  head,  lop- 
ping of  the  ears,  a glassy  appearance  of  the  eye, 
lashing  the  sides  with  the  tail,  bloating  of  the 
chest,  loss  of  appetite,  &c. 

Treatment.— Bleed  from  the  neck,  and  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  tail,  if  it  is  soft  and  loose. 
Prepare  a solution  of  salt  in  vinegar,  and  make 
ii  strong  with  pepper,  and  pour  it  into  each  ear 
at  the  temperature  of  blood  heat:  this  may  be 
repeated  twice  in  the  24  hours  as  long  as  the 
symptoms  require.  Put  a table-spoon  full  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  cavity  on  the  top  of 
the  head  a few  times.  Give  two  balls  of  tar 
rolled  with  meal,  of  the  size  of  a butternut, 

twice  a day.  . , . 

The  above  method  of  treating  this  disease,  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bartlett,  late 
of  East  Windsor,  Ct.,  as  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  a large  number  of  cases  treated  by 
himself,  and  others  in  that  vicinity. 
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Preparing  Cotton  for  ^Market. — Oor  ex- 
cellent friend  and  correspondent,  A.  McDonald, 
ofEnfaula,  Ala.,  has  favored  us  with  his  naode 
of  preparing  cotton  for  market,  the  importance 
of  which  we  cannot  press  too  earnestly  upon  the 
consideration  of  cotton  planters.  For  we  ate 
well  satisfied,  from  our  observation  of  the  sales 
of  cotton  in  this  city,  that  no  labor  bestowed  on 
cotton  is  better  rewarded  than  that  of  putting  it 
up  neatly.  Purchasers  alvvat’s  look  well  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  when  offered,  and  their  bids 
are  regulated  accordingl\\  If  in  good  order, 
they  offer  what  they  believe  its  value — but  if  in 
bad,  they  of  course  make  a sufficient  deduction 
from  the  price,  to  remunerate  them  for  putting 
it  in  good  order. 

No  idea  is  more  erroneous  than  that  which  is 
entertained  by  many  farmers,  that  any  bagging 
will  answer,  it  it  be  strong  enough  to  get  it  to 
the  first  market.  They  should  recollect  that  it 
has  to  be  much  handled  before  getting  it  to  its  fi- 
nal destination,  either  in  America  or  Europe; 
consequently,  unless  the  bagging  be  good,  it  will 
not  be  in  a fit  condition  to  be  exposed  to  sale  on 
its  arrival,  until  a considerable  additional  ex- 
pense be  incurred.  All  these  things  are  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  cotton  dealer,  who  pur- 
chases of  the  planter,  and  the  price  of  his  cotton 
is  regulated  accordingly.  A difference,  there- 
fore, of  a few  cents  more  in  the  yard  of  bagging, 
is  but  a trifling  increase  on  each  bale,  while  it 
not  unfrequently  affects  the  value  of  the  cotton 
i cent  per  pound. 

Let  the  cotton  growers  reflect  upon  these 
things,  and  be  governed  by  them,  and  our  word 
for  it,  their  labor  will  be  well  rev/arded. 

Smut  in  Wheat. — In  our  last  number,  we 
copied  an  article  from  the  American  Farmer 
on  this  subject,  and  to-day  we  have  two  com- 
munications as  to  the  means  of  preventing  this 
disease  in  the  wheat  crop:  and  as  the  season  for 
sowing  will  soon  be  here,  we  commend  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader.  The  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Bell,  to  avoid  smut,  is  entirely  new  to 
us;  and,  if  it  be  a sure  preventive,  is  certainly 
a great  saving  of  labor,  compared  with  the  plan 
usually  adopted  of  soaking  in  a brine  or  ley, 
and  then  rolling  in  ashes  or  lime. 

We  hope  IMr,  B.  will  favor  us  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
—inform  us  how  long  he  has  practised  this  plan, 
and  whether  it  has  been  always  successful. 

il^The  editor  of  the  London  Agricultural 
Gazette,  in  an  article  relative  to  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed upon  farmers  by  the  adulteration  of  ma- 
nures especially  guano — says:  “One  would 
think,  from  the  constant  occurrence  of  these 


I frauds,  that  farmers  were  not  yet  convinced  of 
! the  expediency  of  the  old  rule—'  Taste  and  try, 

I before  voubuyT’’  We  should  rather  be  excused 
! (says  the  Boston  Cultivator)  from  literally' prac- 
j ticing  this  in  the  case  of  manures  such  as  gua- 
no. We  should  prefer  some  one  should  “ taste” 
i for  us. 

Gapes  in  Chickens.— The  Southern  Plant- 
er has  the  following  from  Mrs.  E.,  a “gude 
housewife”  and  great  chickenarian,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  which  may  prove  beneficial  to 
many'  throughout  the  country.  This  disease 
has,  in  almost  every  case,  within  our  recollec- 
tion, proved  fatal  to  chickens.  It  strikes  us  that 
Mrs.  E.’s  mode  of  curing  this  disease  is  a good 
one,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  our  fair 
country-women : 

“ Put  the  chickens  in  a covered  basket,  and 
hold  the  basket  over  a pretty  strong  tobacco 
smoke,  and  smoke  them  till  they  get  drunk 
enough  to  cease  crying.  But  avoid  the  error 
committed  by  a good  lady,  who  fo’lowed  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  prescription  literally.  She 
waited  till  the  chicks  had  ceased  crying,  but 
waited  too  loifg:  they  had  died.  Young  lurkies 
are  benefitted  by  the  same  application.” 

Substitute  for  Slave  Labor. — Mr.  Bryant 
Cobb,  of  North  Alabama,  proposes  to  give  up 
slave  labor,  and  to  offer  suitable  encouragement 
to  induce  good  German  farmers  to  settle  about 
him,  also  some  machinists  and  mechanics.  He 
is  located  in  a fertile  valley,  which  is  well  wa- 
tered; it  is  large  enough  for  15  or  20  farms;  seve- 
ral saw-mills  are  in  operation.  He  proposes  to 
furnish  farming  implement.'*  and  one  year’s  pro- 
visions to  industrious  families,  and  let  them 
farms  on  long  leases,  or  make  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  m.ay  be  thought  mutually  benefi- 
cial. Mr.  Cobb’s  address  is  at  Cobb’s  Store, 
North  Alabama,  about  15  miles  Southeast  of 
Huntsville,  Latitude  32  50. 

POr.\TOES. 

We  thinkit  would  be  worth  the  while  of  some 
of  our  Southern  farmers  to  make  a trial  of  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  article  below,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Commercial 
Advertiser,  relative  to  raising  potatoes  from  the 
seed,  instead  of  the  potato  itself.  Though  it  will 
take  about  three  years  to  perfect  the  plant  pro- 
pagated in  this  way,  yet,  if  it  will  ultimately' 
improve  this  valuable  article,  is  it  not  worth  a 
triall  We  believe  the  cultivation  of  the  North- 
ern potato,  in  this  section  of  country,  has  not 
generally  been  very  successful.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  this  plan  would  better  adapt  the  potato 
so  grown  to  our  soil  and  climate  ? We  are  not 
aware  that  any  one  in  this  vicinity  has  tried  the 
plan  proposed,  and  we  therefore  make  the  sug- 
gestion to  such  as  may  have  time  or  inclination 
to  try  it. 

“If  any  of  our  readers  have  an  opportunity  to 
save  potato  balls  or  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  we 
advise  them  to  do  so.  The  tops  with  the  balls 
on  can  be  hung  up  under  a shed  and  dried,  and 
kept  ready  lor  planting  next  spring.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  several  eminent  agricultural  writers, 
in  Germany,  Ru.ssia  and  Great  Britain,  that  by 
continuous  propagation  from  the  tubers  for  ma- 
ny years,  without  recurring  to  the  natural  seed 
of  the  plant,  it  has  lost  niuch  of  its  vigor  and  vi- 
tal power.  A late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  a 
valuable  paper,  written  by  a Russian,  on  this 


subject,  whose  name  we  do  notremember.  The 
‘ Dry  Gangrene,’  or  a disease  which  mav  be  de- 
signated by  some  other  name,  has  affected  for 
several  years,  ihs  potato  crop  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Russia  and  Sweden.  In  each  of  these 
counirie.s,  and  on  the  Hudson  river  in  this  State, 
and  we  kno'v  not  how  many  other  places,  new' 
seedling.s  have  been  propagated,  which  are  said 
to  be  muc'h  supetior  to  any  old  roots. 

“ The  potato  crop  of  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  exceeds  30,090.000  bushels  a year.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Coleman  for  saying 
that  in  some  parts  ofGeimany  they  now  con- 
trive to  rai.se  -4,000  bushels  potatoes  on  five  acres 
of  land,  or  800  bushels  per  acre.” 

Cure  for  the  Bits  of  a Spider. — We 
yesterday  published  a case  of  death,  (says  the 
Baltimore  Sun,)  resulting  from  the  bite  of  a 
spider,  which  has  induced  a correspondent  to 
send  us  a cure  for  similar  cases.  He  sa}'s  that 
the  leaves  at  green  plantain,  mashed  and  applied 
to  the  w'ound,  and  the  free  drinking  of  strong 
tea  made  of  the  same  herb,  is  an  infallible  and 
speedy  remedy. 

For  the  Southern  Culltvator. 

Mr.  Editor — I w’as  much  pleased  w'ith  the 
suggestions  of  Liebig,  jr.,  in  a late  number  of 
the  Southern  Cultivator,  on  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative aid  to  agriculture,  by  the  establishment  of 
a State  .\gricultu'-al  Society,  and  also  a Profes- 
sorship of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  at  the  State 
University  at  Athens.  The  benefit  and  advan- 
tage other  States  have  derived  from  legislative 
assistance,  are  incalculable,  and  will  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  future  generations.  It  will 
give  a stimulus  and  energy  to  agriculture  that 
will  add  to  the  wealth  and  re.sourcesof  the  State. 

The  reason  that  agricultural  schools  have  so 
generally  failed  is,  that  the}'  were  not  conducted 
on  scientific  principles.  Physical  labor,  with- 
out science,  becomes  irksome  to  a young  and 
active  mind : so  soon,  however,  as  the  mind  be- 
comes engaged  and  interested,  the  fatigue  of  the 
body  will  be  unheeded.  The  plowshare  opens 
to  the  view  of  the  scientific  farmer  the  richest 
treasures  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  It  is  a 
cabinet  that  is  inexhaustible  and  ever  varying. 
And  when  chemistry  unfolds  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, andshowsthe  different  kinds  of  soils  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  each  and  every  variety  of 
vegetation,  then  agriculture  becomes  a science 
and  the  mind  directs  the  physical  labor  to  the 
greatest  usefulness  and  advantage. 

It  is,  then,  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
State,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  her  citizens 
the  means  of  becoming  scientific  farmers.  By 
establishing  a Professorship  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  at  her  University,  the  young  men 
then  leaving  the  institution  and  returning  home, 
would  spread  throughout  the  State,  a science 
that  would  do  more  good  to  the  community  than, 
all  the  Latin  and  Greek  that  could  be  crammed 
into  their  heads. 

The  true  policy  of  the  State  requires  the  se- 
rious attention  of  her  legislators  to  the  conside- 
ration of  these  subjects.  It  is  hoped,  by  one  far- 
mer, that  the  next  legislature  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  both 
the  suggestions  herein  mentioned.  Philos. 

i:l=The  first  saw'-mill  in  New  England,  and 
probably  the  first  in  this  country,  was  built  at 
Agamemico,  (now  York,)  in  Maine. 
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Corns.— One  thickness  ot  flannel  confined 
over  the  corn,  anointed  twice  a day  with  spirits 
ot  tuipentine,  will  efiect  a cure.  This  is  an  im- 
portant Wonder  if  the  editor  ot  the 

Connecticut  Farmer’s  Gazette  ever  eflected  a 
cure  with  it;  it  he  has  not,  he  had  i letter  try  it 
himself,  before  he  recommends  it  to  others. 

From  the  Boston  CiiUi  valor. 

MENDING  A TREE. 

We  saw  at  Isaac  Frost’s,  Newton,  a tolerably 
large  apple  tree  that  had  the  bark  eaten  all 
around  by  the  mice^some  years  ago,  and  of 
course  would  have  died  without  some  extra 
pains  to  save  ti.  Mr.  Frost  set  about  a dozen 
scions  in  the  tree,  one  end  in  the  green  bark  and 
wood  below,  and  the  other  above  the  wound. 
They  all  took  at  both  ends  and  grew  well,  ex- 
cepting one  which  took  only  at  the  bottom  and, 
is  forming  a little  tree  by  itself  The  scions  are 
now  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
touching  each  other.  The  tree  is  in  a fine  con- 
dition. This  method  of  mending  a tree  is  at- 
tended with  some  trouble,  but  by  this  simple 
means,  w'hich  can  be  done  in  a tew  hours,  a 
valuable  free  may  be  saved,  as  has  occasionally 
been  the  case. 

Making  Jelly. — Those  who  wo.uld  make 
fine  jelly,  should  always  avoid  boiling  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  desirable  to  ha/e  the  ar- 
ticle, when  made,  retain  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
from  which  it  was  prepared.  After  the  juice  is 
pressed  from  the  fruit,  and  the  prouer  quantity 
of  sugar  added  to  it,  let  it  be  heated  until  the  su- 
gar is  dissolved  : after  this  is  effected,  rio  further 
heat  is  required. 

A Curious  Fact.-  The  following  is  the  con- 
tents ot  a hawk’s  nest  on  a large  pine  tree,  near- 
ly one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the 
farm  of  Liberty  Partridge,  in  Westminster, 
Mass.  One  black  snake,  feet  in  length ; two 
large  adders;  two  green  snakes;  one  striped  ra- 
cer snake;  five  striped  snakes ; six  chickens; 
five  sparrows;  one  striped  squirrel ; two  mice  ; 
one  toad;  one  frog;  two  young  hawks  nearly 
half  grown^ 

Agriculture. — What  profession  is  more 
honorable,  and  more  useful,  than  that  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  7 The  wisest  men  of  the  age 
have  proclaimed  farmingone  of  the  most  humble, 
honorable  and  useful  employments,  that  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  man— that  is,  scienti- 
fic farming;  for,  a farmer  without  any  know- 
ledge of  science,  is  not  capable  of  cultivating 
an  acre  of  land.  Some  farmers  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  get  along  well.  I have  actually  seen 
farmers,  (but  not  fit  to  be  called  farmers,)  who 
would  not  only  ref  me  to  pay  one  or  two  dollars 
a year  for  an  agricultural  paper,  but  would  ex- 
pose their  ignorance  so  far  as  to  denounce  them 
as  containing  nothing  but  falsehoods,  manufac- 
tu-ed  by  the  editors,  and  their  aristocratic  cor- 
respondents, who  pretend  to  be  farmers,  whose 
dishonest  designs  are  merely  to  swindle  the  poor 
* farmers  out  of  a dollar  or  two,  by  their  filthy  pa- 
pers, Such  farmers  as  these  ought  to  plow  a 
hole  deep  enough  to  hide  themselves,  and  be 
ashamed  ever  to  be  seen  again  on  a farm. — J.  J. 

Leicester  and  Southdown  Sheep.-— The  best 
breeders  in  England  are  now  cro.ssing  these  two 
breeds  of  sheep;  but  in  general  they  do  not 
breed  from  the  cross.  They  keep  the  breeds 
pure,  and  kill  the  cross-bred  stock.  Tnis  is 
when  raising  for  the  butcher.  A mixture  of  the 
Southdown  does  not  make  the  Leicesters  or 
Bakewelis  so  fat  as  they  are  alone. 

Plaster  on  Fruit  Blossoms. — This  will  make 
them  productive,  when  otherwise  barren. 

Solution  of  Lima. — This  is  destructive  to 
slugs. 

Tornado  IN  Effingham  County. — We  un- 
derstand that  a destructive  tornado  passerl  over 
the  upper  part  ot  Effingham  county  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Rinely, 
near  the  Lquisyille  road,  together  with  all  the 


out-buiktmgs,  excejit  tlie  kiicnen,  were  blown 
down,  and  partitions  of  the  window  curtains  of 
the  house  found  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  injured.  We  did 
not  learn  the  extent  of  the  damage,  but  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  considerable. — Sav.  Rcpubli- 
can. 

We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  left  Fort 
Leaven  on  the  lOih  of  last  month,  that  prepara- 
tions were  then  in  progress  among  a body  of 
about  five  hundred  U.  S,  dragoons,  to  march 
Westward  under  the  command  ot  Major  Clifton 
Wharton.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  are  to 
endeavor  to  make  peace  between  certain  Indian 
tribes  that  have  been  a long  time  at  war,  to  hold 
Councils  with  various  tribes  along  the  route,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  preserving 
peace  among  eat^i  other.  Also  by  the  display 
of  a considerable  and  well  appointed  force,  to 
convince  them  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  punish  them  for  any  aggressions  com- 
mitted upon  our  citizens,  while  in  the  Indian 
country.  An  artist  is  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, to  take  sketches  of  the  Indian  Councils, 
games,  &c.  We  also  learn  that  the  Dra- 
goons are  in  fine  condition,  and  fully  prepared 
To  act  with  efficiency.  Major  W.  is  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  ot  the  army,  and  has  been  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  L.  for  some  time. — Phil.  Inq. 

From  THE  West. — The  American  FurCom- 
pany’s  boat  Nimrod  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Council  Bluffs.  She  brings  no  news  of  much 
interest.  The  steamer  Frolic  was  heard  from, 
eight  days  ago,  about  350  miles  above  the  Bluffs, 
pursuing  her  way  safely  onwards  to  the  Yellow 
Stone.  A large  number  of  the  Company’s  men 
had  deserted,  or  relused  to  do  duty,  and  an  ex- 
press was  brought  down  by  the  Nimrod  for  re- 
cruits. The  Missouri  ri  ver  is  becoming  very 
low,  and  the  sand  bars  and  snags  form  consi- 
derable obstacles  to  navigation. — St.  Louis 
Rep.,  23 Ih  uU. 

Terrible  Expi.osion. — Our  citizens  were 
startled  from  their  slumbers  la.st  night,  about  12 
o’clock,  by  a terrible  noise,  shaking  of  dwel- 
lings and  rattling  of  windows,  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  about  20  or  2200  lbs.  of  powder  in  one 
ol  the  cylinder  mills  of  the  powder  manufactory 
of  the  Messrs.  Austins,  about  a mile  from  this 
village,  demolishing  the  building  and  machine- 
ry and  scattering  portions  of  it  for  half  a mile 
aboiT.  There  was  about  600  lbs.  of  copper 
balls  in  the  mill,  which  are  probably  thrown  to 
a considerable  distance,  but  we  have  not  learned 
that  they  have  done  any  injury.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  no  lives  were  lost  and  no  person  in- 
j ured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  unknown. 
The  machinery  was  in  operation  at  the  lime, 
but  no  one  was  in  or  about  the  mill.  Loss 
.^1,000.  The  accident  will  not  prevent  the  sup- 
ply of  powder  as  usual. — AJeron  ( Ohio')  Beacon. 

Astonishing  effect  op  Electricity  in 

CURING  HYSTERICAL  LOCKJAW. The  following 

account  of  the  efficacy  of  this  astonishing  reme- 
dy we  should  do  wrong  in  withholding,  though 
it  should  never  again  prove  effective.  We 
have  the  account  from  some  friends,  who  chanced 
to  be  present,  and  saw  the  patieiif  eating  the  first 
meal  she  had  taken  in  five  days  a few  minutes 
after  the  spasm  had  ceased.  She  had  been 
previously  nourished  by  drawing  milk  through 
the  apertures  of  the  closed  teeth,  through  which 
the  edge  of  a knife  could  be  passed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  young  woman  was 
thus  affected  in  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  fatigue  and  was  completely  recovered 
bv  the  electro-galvanic  apparatus  applied  to 
both  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  machine  had  not 
made  forty  revolutions,  when  the  jaw  opened  to 
its  full  and  natural  width.  We  learn  that  it  has 
been  successfully  applied  for  nervous  diseases 
of  the  eve;  also  in  a case  of  poisoning  by  lauda- 
num, where  two  entire  ounces  had  been  swal- 
lowed. In  this  case  the  patient  was  revived 
by  the  machine,  and  collapsed  alternately  du- 
ring five  hours,  the  intervals  becoming  shorter 
till  S 'cech  was  re-established.  Curvature  of 
the  spine  has  also  yielded  to  its  powers.  Indeed, 


its  proper  application  is  as  varied  as  diseases 
ofgeneral  debility  and  irregular  action. — Jour- 
nal of  Covivierce. 
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BACUiN’S  LAKD  LAMPS. — A new 

article,  superio;  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  th,e  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 
jy  24-d,c&CuUf 

TURNEP  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Baga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  I Fine 

“ V\  hite  Flat  do.  ! for 

“ Hanovei  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  ( table 
“ Norfolk  do.  J use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  SO  13-tf WM.  HAINES.  Jh. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 

A GENERAL  assortment  of  fresh 
and  genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety. 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jk., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

A HINT  TO  SEEDSMEN. 

Mr.  Editor — The  writer  has  been  for  seve- 
ral years  in  the  habit  of  buying  more  or  less 
garden  seed,  and  frequently  after  taking  much 
pains  in  preparing  the  ground,  has  been  morti- 
fied at  having  no  plants.  The  reason  is  plain  : 
the  seed  were  over  and  did  not  germinate. 
I propose,  as  a remedy,  that  friend  Landreth, 
and  other  horticulturists,  .who  prepare  seed  for 
market,  be  required,  yos,  required,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  customers,  to  mark  the  year  in 
which  the  seed  are  grown  upon  their  labels,  in 
the  place  of  “ warranted  fresh.”  Then,  by  a lit- 
tle attention  to  the  time  or  age  of  vitality  in 
seeds,  (vide  table,  2d  vol.S.  Cultivator,  page  2.) 
the  gardener  might  be  saved  the  disappointment 
of  the  loss  of  time,  seasons,  labor,  &c.,  saying 
nothing  about  the  cost  of  seed.  Will  dealers  in 
seed  look  lothis  matter  a little  1 They  might 
thereby  do  the  country  great  service. 

Pumpkins. — This  year  I raised  a very  fine 
crop  of  pumpkir  s on  a piece  of  poor  corn  land, 
(which  had  been  improved  a little  before,)  laid 
off  for  corn  about  by  \\  feet,  and  planted 
about  the  middle  of  April,  in  every  ninth  hill — i. 
e.,  every  third  hill  in  every  third  row,  without 
any  corn ; about  one  peck  of  compost  manure 
was  used  to  the  hill,  well  dug  and  mixed  in 
and  about  the  hill ; old  cotton  seed  were  used  in 
a few  rows  without  any  perceptible  difference. 
The  ground  was,  of  course,  worked  mainiy  in 
view  of  the  corn  crop,  but  the  yield  was  very 
handsome,  though  1 cannot  tell  the  precise  quan- 
tity, as  they  have  been  fed  liberally  to  mv  stock 
for  several  weeks  past,  (since  the  squash  vines 
failed,)  leaving  them  still  very  thick  in  the  field. 
The  injury  to  the  corn  crop  could  not  be  more 
than  the  hills  not  planted.  This  plan  succeeds 
much  better  for  me  than  the  one  in  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  (vol.  1,  page  5,)  which  I partially 
tried  last  yean 

Seed  Corn. — This  is  the  time  to  select  your 
seed-corn.  Go  into  your  best  corn-field,  select 
the  largest  ears  from  the  most  prolific  stalks,  and 
when  well  dried  put  the  ears  by  till  planting 
time. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — I have  read  a great 
deal  about  proper  rotation,  &c.,  and  would  like 
to  see  something  more  specific  on  the  subject.  I 
would  be  thankful,  if  some  of  your  experienced 
correspondents  would  give  their  views,  founded 
on  experience,  as  to  the  best  course  of  rotation 
for  a man  who  does  not  make  cotton,  and  works 
level  land,  poorenoughandrather sandy.  How 
would  corn,  peas  and  wheat,  or  oats  do  1 and 
how  should  they  follow  each  other — and  the  rea- 
son why  7 

Artichokes  and  Peas. — Has  anyone  tried 
mese  together!  I think  they  would  make  a 
hog- pasture  of  the  richest  character,  and  do  but 
little  hurt  to  each  other.  The  artichoke  should 
^it  every  plantation  by  filling  every  corner  of 
the  fence,  keeping  out  briars  and  bashes:  thus 


! planted,  they  will  pay  w’ell  for  their  room — they 
i also  present  a handsome  bordering  for  a field  or 
plantation. 

Yours,  &c.,  Greene  B.  Haygood. 

Casulon,  Clarke  county,  Sept.  27,  1844. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor — In  the  l6th  No.  of  theCultiva- 
j tor,  I am  glad  to  see  that  “Franklin”  has  again 
resumed  the  subject  of  “Overseers.”  I have 
not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Frank- 
lin, but  I am  certain  that  he  has  handled  that 
very  interesting. subject  in  a masterly  manner, 
and  in  a manner  which  does  not  only  reflect  on 
him  the  honor  of  much  practical  skill  in  the  art 
of  husbandry — but,  at  the  same  time,  such  com- 
munications add  intrinsic  value  to  agricultural 
papers,  which  will  be  seen  and  appreciated  by 
the  wise  and  virtuous. 

I agree  with  Franklin,  who  says:  “My  idea 
of  a fine  crop  is  first  an  increase  of  negroes,” 
meaning  a natural  increase,  as  may  be  proved 
by  his  third  interrogatory  to  an  overseer.  It  is 
a remark  made  by  travellers,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  has  now  a place  in  the  records  of 
our  history,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  U.  States  are  characterized  by  “libe- 
rality, kindness  and  hospitality.”  These  are 
encomiums  of  no  ordinary  grade,  bestowed  up- 
on us  as  a people,  not  by  fawning  sycophants, 
but  by  historians  and  philosophers,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  us  has  ever  circumscribed  such  e.x- 
pressions  in  our  favor  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  And  while  I endorse  with  pleasure  the 
sentiments  of  “ Franklin,”  I would  urge  the  pro- 
priety for  us,  as  a people,  to  continue  to  merit  such 
laudations  by  universal  benevolence,  as  well  to 
our  slaves  as  the  “ stranger  within  thy  gates.” 
It  has  recently  been  declared,  by  one  of  our 
Southern  patriots,  that  “ the  slaves  in  the  South- 
ern States  are  the  happiest  peasantry  on  earth;” 
and,  with  such  a system  of  management  as  tha^ 
taught  by  Franklin,  the  above  declaration  will 
never  suffer  refutation. 

FranKlin  propounds  ten  or  twelve  questions 
to  an  overseer  applying  for  employment,  the  first 
of  which  is,  “ Will  you  obey  orders  implicitly, 
fully,”  &c.  This  question  pre-supposes  the 
proprietor  is  himself  a practical  planter;  and 
here,  perhaps,  some  would  urge  an  objection, 
by  stating  that  many  persons  own  plantations 
who  know  nothing  about  planting:  but  here  I 
take  the  liberty  to  say  to  all  such  as  are  unfor- : 
tunate  enough  to  own  a plantation  of  negroes 
and  land,  destitute  of  a common  knowledge  of 
planting,  either  part  with  the  property,  or  serve 
an  apprenttceship'by  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
your  own  overseer.  I also  endorse  the  proposi- 
tion of  Franklin,  when  he  says,  “ 1 appeal  to  the 
experience  of  all  planters:  during  the  recent 
hard  times,  has  any  single  planter  been  brought 
to  the  block,  (meaning  tiis  property,)  unless  for 
the  security  of  debt,  who  made  all  or  nearly  all 
his  articles  of  consumption  within  himself, 
though  he  made  ever  so  small  crops  of  cotton  7” 


If  agriculturists,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, would  be  governed  by  the  maxim,  “ bay  lit- 
tle and  sell  much,”  we  should  all  do  better ; cold, 
hunger,  hard  times  and  tariff,  would  cease  to  an- 
noy us.  D.  B. 

Hou-ston  county,  Ga. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor — The  market  for  the  present 
crop  of  cotton  is  now  about  to  commence,  and 
the  price  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  quantity 
produced.  Could  the  manufacturers  know  with 
certainty  what  will  be  near  about  th  ? amount  of 
bales  produced  in  the  United  States,  prices  in 
our  markets  would  be  fair  and  remunerating, 
all  things  being  considered.  But  w’hile  the  buy- 
er and  manufacturer  depend  upon  the  vague  and 
oftentimes  spurious  reports  of  A.  B,  and  C.^ 
prices  will  be  unstable — one  day  too  high,  and 
the  next  too  low;  first,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  planter,  and  in  turn  to  the  buyer.  It  appears 
to  me  that  all  these  evils  are  within  the  reach  of 
a remedy,  and  nothing  could  be  more  desirable, 
for  uncertainty  is  a baneful  check  upon  all  kinds 
of  business  operations.  The  cotton  planter,  in 
conscience,  asks  no  more  from  the  buyer  than 
fair  and  remunerating  prices,  and  this  is  what 
the  buyer  is  willing  to  give;  but  each  parly 
having  made  his  calculation  upon  the  probable 
amount  of  production,  based  upon  wild  and  in- 
correct stories  of  partial  travellers  (being  bad 
judges  too)  through  the  country,  both  parties  are 
honestly  deceived,  and  one  or  the  other  made  to 
suffer  loss.  The  remedy  I would  beg  leave  to 
propose,  is  to  be  found  through  your  agricultu- 
ral journal  co-operating  with  all  others  within 
the  cotton  growing  States,  after  the  tollowing 
manner: — In  the  first  place, let  the  President  of 
each  Agricultural  Society  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  and  in  all  the  cotton  growing  Stales,  sub- 
mit to  the  papers  for  publication,  a report  of  the 
prospect  and  condition  of  the  crop,  with  the 
probable  number  of  bales  likely  to  be  produced. 
Counties  destitute  of  regular  organized  Socie- 
ties, can  send  their  reports  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent subscribers  to  the  paper.  These  reports, 
comingfrom  the  most  intelligent  planters  of  eve- 
ry county,  could  be  relied  on  for  veracity,  and 
be  condensed  in  a tabular  form,  and  compared 
with  the  lastyear’s  production — each  party,  thee, 
both  planter  and  buyer,  will  be  furnished  with 
almost  absolute  data  on  which  to  act.  By  this 
means  prices  will  be  more  firm,  and  security  af- 
forded against  losses  to  both  parties. 

The  cotton  crop  in  Houston  county,  where  I 
reside,  was  very  likely  until  the  last  of  August ; 
heavy  rains,  and  some  remarkable  cool  days  and 
nights,  with  a heavy  wind,  have  altered  the  ap- 
peal ance  very  materially — and  I venture  the  as- 
sertion that  the  present  crop  will  fall  short,  in 
this  county,  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth.  H.  B, 

Houston  county,  Ga. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  COLEMAN’S  AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT. 

In  all  parts  of  the  co’jntry,  women  are  more 
or  less  employed  on  the  larms,  and  in  some  parts 
in  large  numbers.  I have  frequently  counted 
thirty,  iiftv,  .and  many  more;  in  a field  at  a time, 
both  in  hoeing  turneps  and  in  harvesting.  1 
have  found  them,  likewise,  engaged  in  various 
other  services — in  pulling  weeds,  in  picking 
stones,  in  unloading  and  treading  grain,  in 
threshing  machines,  in  digging  potatoes,  in  pull- 
ing and  topping  turneps,  in  tending  cattle,  in 
loading  out  dung,  and  in  carrying  limestone  and 
eoal.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  menial  ser- 
vice to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  and  all 
notions  of  their  sex  seem  out  of  the  que.slion 
whenever  their  labor  is  wanted  or  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  wages  of  women  are  commonly 
six-pence  and  eight-pence,  and  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed ten-pence  a day,  excepting  in  harvest, 
when  they  are  as  high  as  a shilling.  The  hours 
of  labor  for  the  men  are  usually  from  six  o’clock, 
a.  in,,  to  six,  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
foi  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  wo- 
men rarely  come  before  8 o’clock,  and  quit  la- 
bor at  6,  with  the  usual  indulgence  for  dinner. 
Many  of  the  laborers  walk  two  and  three  miles 
to  their  work,  and  return  at  night.  Their  meals 
are  taken  in  the  fields,  and  m the  most  simple 
form.  The  dinner  is  often  nothing  more  than 
bread. 

In  the  season  ofharvest,  immense  numbers  of 
Irish  come  over  to  assist  in  the  labor,  and  this 

E resents  almost  the  only  opportunity  which  they 
ave,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  earning  a lit- 
tle money  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  cabins  and  po- 
tato patches.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  destitu- 
tion and  squalidness  in  which  they  are  seen — 
starved,  ragged  and  dirty,  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, with  the  tatters  hanging  about  them  like  a 
few  remaining  feathers  upon  a plucked  goose. 
At  their  first  coming  they  are  comparatively  fee- 
ble and  inefficient;  butj  after  a week’s  comfor- 
table feeding,  they  recover  strengtn,  increasing 
some  p.)unds  in  weight,  and,  if  they  are  allow- 
ed to  perform  their  work  by  the  piece,  they  ac- 
compl  ish  a great  deal. 

I found,  in  one  case,  on  two  farms — which, 
though  under  two  tenants,  might  be  considered 
as  a joint  concern— more  than  four  hundied  la- 
borers employed  during  the  harvests,  a large 
proportion  of  whom  were  women,  but  not  exclu- 
sively Irish.  The  average  wages  pjid  the  men 
in  this  case  was  one  shilling  sterling  (or  twenty- 
four  cents)  per  day,  and  their  food,  which  was 
estimatedat  about  nine-pence  (18  cents)  perday. 
Their  living  consisted  of  oatmeal-porridge  and 
a small  quantity  of  sour  milk  or  butter-milk  for 
breakfast ; a pound  of  wheaten  bread,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  beer,  at  dinner;  and  at  night,  a 
supper  resembling  the  breakfast,  or  two  pence 
in  money  in  lieu  of  it.  I was  carious  to  know 
how  so  many  people  were  lodged  at  night.  In 
some  cases  they  threw  themselves  down  under 
the  staeks,  or  upon  some  straw  in  the  sheds,  or 
out-buildings  of  the  farm : but  in  the  case  to 
which  I refer  above,  I was  shown  into  the  cat- 
tle-stalls and  stables,  the  floors  of  which  were 
littered  with  straw;  and  here  the  men’s  coats 
and  the  women’s  caps  and  bonnets  upon  the 
walls,  indicated  that  it  was  occupied  by  both 
parties  promiscuously.  This  was  indeed  the 
fact.  Each  person,  as  far  as  possible,  was  sup- 
plied with  a blanket,  and  the.se  were  the  whole 
support.  1 am  unwilling  to  make  any  com- 
ments upon  such  facts  as  these.  They  speak 
for  themselves : they  are  matters  of  general  cus- 
tom, and  seem  to  excite  no  attention.  1 do  not 
refer  to  them  as  matter  of  reproach  to  the  em- 
ployers, who  were  persons  of  respectable  charac- 
ter and  condition,  and  whose  families  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  refinement.  But  it  presents 
one  among  many  instances  in  which  habit  and 
eustom  reconcile  us  to  many  things  which 
would  otherwise  offend  us ; and  lead  us  to  view 
some  practices,  utterly  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves, with  a degree  of  complacency  or  indifle- 
rence;  and  as  unalterable,  because  they  have 


been  so  long  established.  I believe  there  is  on- 
ly one  part  of  the  United  States  where  anything 
resembling  such  a condition  ot  things  prevails, 
or  would  be  permitted;  and  there  only  among  a 
class  of  beings  whose  claims  to  humanity  seem 
not  verv  well  established  m all  minds,  and 
whose  degradation,  on  account  of  theircomplex- 
ion,  appears  absolutely  hopeless.  But,  e^en 
here,  this  indiscriminate  consorting  is  not  com- 
mon ; nor  would  it  be  permitted  by  any  respec- 
table planter. 

This  condition  ol  things  should  certainly  save 
this  country  from  the  reproach,  il  it  be  one, 
which  some  English  tourists  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute to  American  manners,  that  of  treating 
the  sex  with  too  much  courtesy  and  deference.  I 
cannot  bring  myself,  hov/ever,  to  view  the  sub- 
ject with  any  lightnes-i  whatever.  My  confident 
conviction  is  that  the  virtue  of  a comm  unity  de- 
pends on  notning  more  than  on  the  character  ol 
the  women.  In  proportion  as  they  are  improv- 
ed, and  treated  with  deference  on  account  ol  their 
sex,  women  are  brought  to  respect  themselves, 
and  the  character  of  the  men  is  directly  improv- 
ed : character  itself  becomes  valuable  to  both 
parties.  But  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of 
wom:'n  is  degraded,  and  they  are  considered  and 
treated  as  mere  animals,  self-respect  is  not 
known  among  them,  character  is  of  no  value, 
and  the  moral  condition 'of  such  a class,  or 
rather  its  improvement,  is  absolutely  without 
a hope.  Nor  is  it  without  its  pernicious  influ- 
ences, which  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  to 
be  pointed  out,  upon  the  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity above  them.  Much  fault  as  some  persons 
have  been  pleased  to  find  with  the  deference 
paid  to  the  sex  in  the  United  States.  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  il  in  the  smallest  m'  asure 
abated.  I do  not  believe,  taken  as  a whole, 
there  is  a more  virtuous  population  upon  earth, 
than  are  the  women  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  States;  and  nowhere  is  there  a greater 
decency  and  propriety  of  conversation  and  man- 
ners. I speak  ol  these  portions  of  the  country 
in  particular,  because  with  them  I am  intimate- 
ly acquainted,  and  have  a right  to  speak  with 
confidence;  but  I have  no  reason  to  say  that  the 
same  respectability  of  character  does  not  prevail 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 

I do  not  claim  for  my  country  anything  like 
an  immaculate  condition  of  society;  very  far 
from  it:  but  I do  claim  for  them  a highly  im- 
proved moral  condition,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  in  most  of  our  country  villages 
prostitution  is  unknown,  and  an  illegitimate 
child  is  a comparatively  rare  occurrence.  1 add, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  under  the  influence 
of  our  free  schools  and  universal  education,  and 
the  disinterested  and  philanthropic  exertions 
among  all  sects,  for  the  relrgious  education  of 
the  young  in  Sunday  schools,  the  beneficial  and 
ameliorating  results  fully  equal  every  reasona- 
ble expectation.  This  comes  of  the  value  of 
character,  and  the  lessons  early  inculcated  upon 
them  to  respect  themselves  as  women.  I would, 
if  possible,  strengthen  this  sentiment ; and  there- 
fore would,  in  no  department  of  life,  render  less 
prominent  the  distinctive  barriers  between  the 
sexes.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  society  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  opportunities  as  large 
as  any  man  of  observing  all  classes  among  them 
in  the  various  conditions  of  life,  I have  never 
known  an  instance  of  a woman  going  to  a pub- 
lic bar  for  drink,  or  sining  down  in  a public  bar- 
room with  men,  or  alone,  to  regale  herself.  The 
ale-houses  and  gin-shops  in  England  are  as  much 
accustomed  by  women  as  by  men,  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  practices  are  exactly  what  might' 
be  expected — an  extreme  vulgarity  of  manners, 
and  a large  amount  of  drunkenness  among  the 
lower  class  of  women.  What,  as  a matter  of 
course,  comes  with  it,  need  not  be  told;  but  the 
records  of  the  police  courts  leave  no  one  at  a 
loss. 

My  observation  in  this  case  must  be  under- 
stood as  applying  solely  to  the  lowest  class; 
these  constitaie  a very  numerous  portion.  They 
apply,  likewise,  mainly  to  cities  and  large 
towns.  In  respect  to  the  deportment  of  the  mid- 
dle and  the  highest  class — with  whom  my  inter- 


course, through  their  kindne.ss,  has  been  familiar 
and  extensive — nothing  in  manners  or  conversa- 
tion can  be  further  removed  from  that  which  is 
vulgar  or  offensive ; and  for  propi  iety  and  high- 
est degree  ot  refinement,  nothing  can  be  more 
exemplary  and  delightful. 

In  disiricts  strictly  agricultural,  the  low  rate 
of  wages  does  not  admit  of  much  expenditure 
in  this  way ; and,  ii  there  are  indulgences,  they 
must  be  at  home  in  the  village  ale-houses,  and 
only  occasional.  For  a considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  the  farm  laborers  are  not  allowed  any 
beer  in  the  haying  and  harvesting : their  allow- 
ance seldom  exceeds  one  and  a half  pint,  which, 
as  il  is  small  beer,  cannot  be  considered  exces- 
sive. I could  not  learn  that  any  allowance  of 
whiskey  or  spirit  is  ever  given  them  by  their 
employers,  or  that  it  is  ever  carried  by  them  in- 
to the  fields.  The  drinking,  in  this  country, 
with  the  lower  and  laboring  classes  of  people, 
seems,  in  a great  degree,  confined  tothelicensed 
houses,  of  which,  certainly,  there  is  nowhere  any 
want. 

In  passing  through  the  village  of  Glossop,  in 
Derbyshire,  a modern  and  an  exceedingly  well- 
built  village,  in  a distance,  I should  judge,  of 
less  than  three-fourths  of  a mile,  I counted,  as  I 
passed  along  on  the  box  oi  a coach,  thfrty-five 
licensed  retail  shops,  most  of  which  were  proba- 
bly for  the  sale,  among  other  things,  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Indeed,  the  number  of  licensed 
retailers  in  every  village  in  England  is  quite  re- 
markable, and  would  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  in- 
clude almost  every  fourth  house. 

I am  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  employment 
ol  women  in  some  kinds  of  agricultural  labor. 
The  employment  of  them  in  indiscriminate  la- 
bor is  liable  to  the  most  serious  objectiops. 
Nothing  can  be  more  animating,  and,  in  its  way, 
more  beautiful,  than  on  a fine  clear  day,  when 
the  golden  and  wavering  harvest  is  ready  for  the 
sickle,  to  see,  as  1 have  several  times  "seen,  a 
party  of  more  than  a hundred  women  and  girls 
entering  the  field,  cutting  the  grain,  or  binding 
it  up  after  the  reapers.  In  cultivating  tarneps 
they  are  likewise  extremely  expert.  In  tedding 
and  making  hay,  and  in  varii-us  other  agricul- 
tural labors,  they  carry  their  end  of  the  yoke 
even  ; but  in  loading  out  dung,  and  especially, 
as  I have  seen  them,  in  carrying  broken  lime- 
stone in  baskets  on  thei''  heads,  to  be  put  into 
the  kilns,  and  in  bearing  heavy  loads  of  coal 
from  the  pits,  1 have  felt  that  their  strength  was 
unnaturally  taxed,  and  that,  at  least  in  these  ca- 
ses, they  were  quite  out  ol  “ woman’s  sphere.^’ 
I confess,  likew’ise,  that  my  gallantry  has  often 
been  severely  tried  when  I have  seen  them  a» 
the  inns  acting  as  hostlers,  bringing  out  the  hor- 
ses and  assisting  in  changing  the  coach  team, 
while  the  coachmen  went  into  the  inn  to  try  the 
strength  ol  the  ale. 

As  far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  outdoor  em- 
ployment of  women  is  altogether  favorable.  As 
far  as  virtue  or  moral  purity  is  concerned,  out- 
door employment  in  itself  is  not  n'ore  objection- 
able than  employment  within  doors.  Indeed, 
from  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  into 
this  matter,  and  the  elaborate  reports  that  have 
been  given  to  the  government,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  custom 
of  out-door  employment  tor  women  prevails,  are 
more  immoral  than  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But  the  natural  effect  of  such  employment  upon 
women  is  to  render  them  negligent  ol  their  per- 
sons, and  squalid  and  dirty  in  their  appearance; 
and  with  this  neglect,  ot  person,  they  cease  to  be 
treated  with  any  deference  by  the  other  sex,  and 
lose  all  respect  for  themselves,  and  then  follow 
the  invariable  concomitants,  mental  and  moral 
impurity,  and  degradation. 

The  working,  likewise,  promiscuously  with 
men,  which  is  done  continuallv,  must  ex- 
pose them  to  rude  jests,  and  to  language 
and  manners  which,  among  the  lower  class  of 
men.  are  too  often  grossly  indecent  and  immo- 
ral. In  all  other  respects,  many  kinds  of  out- 
door agricultural  employment  must  be  and  is, 
as  it  is  admitted,  favorable  to  health  and  vigor. 
The  general  health  and  vigor  of  such  women, 
so  many  houis  engaged  in  reasonable  exercise 
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in  the  open  air,  contrasts  most  favorably  with 
the  effeminacy,  debility,  and  early  decay  of 
those  who  are  confined  in  heated  and  close  ma- 
nufactories, or  in  sedentary  employments  with- 
in doors.  Nor  in  point  of  moral  conduct,  as  far 
as  mere  occupation  is  concerned,  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  classes 
would  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  or  with  the  host  of  young  women 
in  cities,  emplo}md  in  various  trades  and  in-door 
occupations.  We  have  few  instances,  in  the 
free  States,  of  women  being  employed  in  field 
labor.  The  women  in  Wethersfield,  Connecti- 
cut, have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  onions,  doing  everything  for  the  crop, 
excepting  plowing  and  manuring  the  land,  even 
to  preparing  it  for  the  market.  They  certainly 
have  suffered  no  evil,  but  the  contrary.  Can 
men,  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for 
support,  find  wives  better  able  to  manage  their 
household  affairs,  more  frugal,  more  industrious, 
than  the  young  women  of  Wethersfield?  It 
must  seem  strange  to  many  persons,  if  I also 
add,  as  I know  I may  with  truth,  that  many  of 
these  young  women  are  persons  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  to  a degree,  allowing  for  .tbs  retired 
condition  of  society  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  even  of  refined  manners : so  totally 
different,  indeed,  are  the  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  truth,  no  comparison  can  properly  be  institu- 
ted between  them.  In  general,  among  the  la- 
boring classes  in  England,  their  low  condition, 
their  ignorance,  and  want  of  education,  and  the 
almost  absolute  impossibility  of  raising  above 
the  estate  in  which  they  are  born,  render  them, 
to  a great  degree,  reckless  and  improvident. 
<Uharacter  becomes  consequently  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There 
are  wanting,  consequently,  the  motives  to  that 
self-respect,  which  constitutes  the  highest  secu- 
rity of  virtue ; and,  under  such  a condition  of 
things,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a laxity  of  mo- 
rals, which  produces  swarms  of  illegitimate 
children.  This  is  attended  by  the  usual  conse- 
quence— an  absence,  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
of  thatsense  of  obligation  to  support  and  provide 
for  their  offspring,  which  is  to  be  found  in  its 
purity  and  strength  only  in  legal  wedlock. 

From  the  Plow  Boy. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

Friends,  can  you  fail  to  notice,  day  by  day, 
the  great  difference  there  exists  between  us  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  1 Do  you  not  observe 
the  analogy,  that  as  there  are  no  two  leaves  pre- 
cisely alike  on  the  same  tree,  so  there  are  no 
two  individuals  precisely  alike  in  our  common 
stock  ? We  cannot  account  for  this  truth,  but  it 
is  evident  to  all  our  senses.  It  seems  surprising, 
then,  that  our  fellow  creatures,  with  this  truth 
before  them,  should  act  in  any  other  way  toward 
each  other  than  that  of  charity. 

To  illustrate  it,  let  us  take  a plow  for  exam- 
ple, an  implement  which  has  called  forth  the 
genius  of  so  many  to  improve.  It  is  surprising 
what  a number  have  been  patented,  and  how  fre- 
quently other  new  ones  appear.  If  you  go  into 
Massachusetts,  you  will  probably  find  them 
using  a plow  different  in  some  particular  to  any 
you  have  ever  seen  before,  and  it  you  see  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  he  will  endeavor  to  show  you  the 
superiority  of  his  plow  over  any  other ; but  you 
go  elsewhere  and  see  other  kinds  of  plows, 
whose  inventors  will  each  tell  you  that  their 
plows  are  superior  to  any  other.  Which  would 
you  take  among  so  many  ? Would  you  not  get 
perplexed,  and  wish  you  had  not  seen  them  ? 
or  would  you  not  have  rather  to  consider  the 
form  and  quality  of  the  land  you  possessed,  and 
judge  tor  yourself  which  plow  would  best  an- 
swer your  purpose?  Your  decision  proves  your 
individuality.  Each  man  knows  best  what  will 
suit  him ; therefore,  his  plow  to  him  is  better 
than  any  other  plow. 

A man  has  invented  a machine  for  brick- 
making,  and  from  some  of  those  who  have 
adopted  it,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  much 
superior  to  the  old  way,  for  that  it  performs 
much  more  and  much  better  work,  But  other 
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parties  who  have  tried  it,  say  that  it  is  quite  a 
failure,  for  altogether  the  machine  is  far  more 
expensive  than  the  old  way,  and  produces  very 
inferior  work.  Who  is  to  decide,  when  one 
man  tells  you  it  is  right,  and  anothertelis  you  it 
is  wrong?  Why,  our  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment must  reign  paramount.  We  must  use  our 
individuality  and  decide  for  ourselves,  because 
what  may  suit  one  man  may  not  suit  another. 

So  it  is  with  diet ; as  the  old  saying  goes, 
“what  is  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s  poi- 
son.” How  common  it  is  to  hear  persons  say 
they  could  not  live  without  tea  and  coffee,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  they  never  tried  to  live  without 
it.  Those  in  the  habit  of  drinking  whiskey 
have  said  the  same  thing,  yet  the  coffee  dritiker 
(not  comprehending  man’s  individuality  or  natu- 
ral difference)  condemns  the  whiskey  drinker 
because  he  does  not  leave  off  his  whiskey  and 
live  upon  tea  and  coffee.  Some  persons,  again, 
eat  a great  deal  of  meat,  and  say  they  could  not 
exist  without  it — they  should  lose  all  their 
strength  and  not  be  able  to  perform  their  daily 
toil;  without,  at  the  same  time,  knowing  that 
there  are  millions  of  human  beings  who  have  to 
perform  their  daily  toil  without  ever  tasting  a 
bit  of  animal  food,  andsuch  individuals  no  doubt 
would  say  that  they  could  not  exist  if  they  gave 
up  their  vegetable  diet  and  had  to  live  on  ani- 
mal food. 

Again— we  must  decide  for  ourselves  which 
is  best  for  us,  by  using  our  reason,  and  not  con- 
demn a man  and  call  him  a fool  for  destroying 
his  constitution,  because  he  drinks  nothing  but 
the  pure  water  from  the  crystal  spring. 

Always  bear  this  beautiful  guiding  principle 
foremost  in  your  mind— that  you  may  be 
wrong;  but  also  exercise  the  reason  God  has 
given  you  to  ascertain  what  is  right  or  wrong 
lor  yourself. 

Suppose  you  see  your  neighbor  plowing  his 
fields  and  planting  his  corn  in  some  way  diffe- 
rent from  you  : he  may,  for  instance,  be  trying 
some  new  mode  which  he  has  learned  through 
studying  an  agricultural  paper,  or  by  his  reason- 
ing ascertained  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  soil. 
Pray,  then,  throw  aside  the  narrow  prejudice 
and  the  short-sighted  feeling  which  would  pour 
forth  its  notes  in  ridicule.  Wait  patiently  till 
you  see  the  result,  and  it  it  proves  successful, 
why  you  are,  in  common  with  many  more, 
much  benefitted  thereby;  and,  if  it  should  turn 
out  a failure,  you  are  likewise  benefitted,  for 
you  feel  the  more  satisfied  that  your  own  course 
is  the  best  to  pursue,  and  you  are  indebted  to 
the  individual  who  ventured  beyond  the  common 
path  for  the  sake  of  an  investigation  which 
might  have  benefitted  all  mankind. 

Remember  public  opinion,  which  is  the  great 
governing  power  in  our  land,  is  not  always 
right,  for  very  often  the  brave  spirits  who  step 
aside  or  beyond  it,  are  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  lor  some  of  the  greatest  blessings  we 
now  enjoy.  If  we  were  always  to  abide  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  we  should  still  continue  plodding  to 
the  old  church,  on  the  old  road,  and  putting  our 
corn-meal  across  our  horse’s  back  with  a lot  of 
stones  on  the  other  side  to  balance  it.  But  this 
will  not  do : if  we  want  to  progress,  we  must  use 
our  own  intellects.  We  must  examine  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  we  consider 
good,  without  regard  to  the  ignorant  prejudices 
of  (unfortunately)  too  many  of  our  brethren. 
Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  alone  lor  self  that  we 
attain  a new  eminence,  but  for  all  those  who 
choose  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  But  if  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  bound  by  public  opinion  to 
do  as  our  fathers  have  done  before  us,  we  shall 
indeed  have  mill-stones  round  our  necks,  going 
on,  or  rather  standing  still,  with  our  rude  log 
cabins  and  our  corn  bread  and  pork.  “Well,” 
some  of  you  may  say,  (to  prove  your  difference 
of  opinion,)  “we  are  very  well  contented  with 
all  that.”  “ So  be  it,”  1 would  answer,  you  en- 
joy that ; but  we  will  endeavor  to  go  a little  fur- 
ther, by  using  all  our  energies  to  build  a better 
house  wherein  we  can  be  free  from  many  trou- 
blesome insects  which  we  now  have,  and  where 
we  can  enjoy  a little  more  health  and  comfort. 
We  would  plant  some  fruit  trees  around  our 


house,  make  us  a tidy  garden  for  domesiic  vege- 
tables, adorned  a little  with  some  sweet-scented 
flowers  to  add  a little  more  to  our  happiness; 
but  our  principal  attention  would  be  devoted  to 
our  fields,  endeavoring  to  remedy  deficiencies 
in  the  soil  by  applying  the  requisite  manures 
and  so  on.  If  you  differ  from  us,  why  well  and 
good;  you  may  go  on  in  your  old  path  and  enjoy 
your  corn  and  pork  in  contentment — though  we 
cannot  h-ave  you  this  time,  without  saying  a lew 
words  more  to  remind  you  of  the  prejudices 
which  mankind,  and  especially  those  in  power, 
have  had  to  anythin:^  new  or  anything  differing 
from  the  present.  Remember  Galileo  who,  for 
proving  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  stood 
in  such  danger  of  his  life,  remember  the  preju- 
dice and  opposition  Fulton  had  to  contend  with 
before  he  astonished  the  world  by  the  power  of 
steam:  remember,  also,  the  opposition  manifest- 
ed at  the  Revolution,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
a republican  government.  Yet,  every  day  the 
more  demonstrates  its  glorious  advance. 

If  you  please,  use  your  reason  on  "ur  short 
essay  and  decide  for  yourself.  Thougi:  we  are 
so  different, there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  foi  a good 
purpose,  and  that  we  are  naturally  so,  'c  ought 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  all  our  wordly 
dealinss. 

A vpiy  celebrated  writer  said  he  f ' and 
conscientiously  believed  that  it  was  the  v dl  of 
the  Almighty  that  there  should  he  diversity  of 
opinions  among  us,  as  it  affords  a larger  field 
for  our  Christian  kindness. 


From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

COM  FREY, 

PRTCKt.Y  CoMFREY. — [Sijmphytum  officinale.''^ 
If  aU  is  true  that  has  of  late  been  published  re- 
specting this  plant,  It  promises  to  become  a very 
important  acquisition  to  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, not  only  as  food  for  cattle,  but  lor  man. 
It  was  first  noticed  as  an  agricultural  plant  in 
Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Magazine,  in  1830,  by  D. 
Grant,  of  Lewisham;  where  it  was  tried  by  a 
number  of'cultivators.  Cattle  of  every  kind  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  it:  and  Mr.  Grant  thinks  an 
acre  might  be  made  to  produce  thirty  tons  of 
green  fodder  in  one  year.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
propagation  by  seeds  or  roots;  it  is  also  of  great 
durability,  and  if  once  established,  would  proba- 
bly continue  to  produce  crops  for  many  years  ; 
and  in  that  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
valuable  plant  for  the  cottager  who  keeps  a 
.cow.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  there  appeared 
in  the  Keene  Sentinel  a letter  from  the  Rev.  E, 
Rich,  of  Troy,  NewHampshire,  recommending 
the  cultivation  of  comfrey  for  its  foliage  as  fod- 
der for  stock,  and  for  its  roots  as  an  article  ot 
diet  for  man.  He  observes,  “it  will  , probably 
yet  prove  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  articles 
of  healthful  diet  now  known;  not  outdone  by 
the  potato  or  Indian  corn !”  He  then  details 
some  experiments  In  the  preparation  and  use  ol 
the  roots  as  food,  by  drying  and  grinding,  then 
boiling  as  porridge,  &c. ; and  says  he  lound  it 
very  beneficial  for  colds  and  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  bowels.  He  advises  mixing  one- 
third  of  comfrey  meal  with  wheat  or  Indian,  for 
porridge,  puddings,  griddle-cakes,  &c.  ShenM 
the  taste^  at  first,  be  in  any  degree  unpleasant 
as  is  often  the  case  with  new  thins's,  any  agree- 
able condiments  can  be  added.  The  letter  fur- 
ther states,  that  the  roots  are  to  be  dug  once  i» 
two  years,  and  that  they  will  yield  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  two  thousand  bushels  per  acre ; (1^ 
and  the  two  cuttings  of  the  tops  in  one  season, 
gave  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Portsmouth 
Journal,  last  November,  the  editor,  after  alluding 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rich,  states  that  Mr.  A Rob- 
inson, of  that  town,  planted  a bed  of  comfrey 
his  garden,  last  spring,  halt  a rod  square,  th« 
plants  set  in  rows  filteen  inches  distant.  They 
scarcely  started  till  July,  and  the  season  wai 
very  dry;  but  on  cutting  the  plants  in  Septem- 
ber, the  product,  when  dried,  was  22^  pounds. 
He  has  no  doubt  but  that  next  season,  when  the 
roots  become  well  set,  the  bed  will  yield,  at 
least,  two  cuttings  of  twenty-five  pounds  each; 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  8 tons  per  acre.  Mr 
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Robin  : .1  says  his  stock  of  all  descriptions  eat  it 
freeh  ; md  he  thinks  this  plant  will  prove  a 
vaiuh'  ‘v  acquisition  to  our  agriculture. 

Cui  . rey  is  called  a native  ot  ISiberia,  but  it 
may  ■ regarded  as  indigenous  to  this  country, 
it  ber  ugs  tot:ie  order  Boragince,  which  consists 
of  plants  not  remarkable  lor  usetul  or  nutritious 
qualities. 

The  plants  can  be  lound  in  almost  every 
neighbv.rhood,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
try  experiments  with  it. 

SOUTH  <;arolina  state  agricultural 
SOCIETY. 

Greenvillk  C.  H.,  Sept.  10,  1844. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  met  at  Green- 
ville, as  ordered  by  the  meeting  in  December 
last.  The  President  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der, when  the  delegates  and  members  enrolled 
themselves. 

TheS.iCiety  being  now  organized.  Col.  R.  F. 
W.  Allston  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

“That  the  resolution  passed  in  November, 
1840.  requiring  the  payment  of  an  ‘entrance 
fee’  on  the  part  ol  compeiitorsforthe Premiums 
(if  the  Society,  not  being  members,  be,  and  the 
same  io  hereby  annulled;  and  that  the  Pre- 
miums ot  this  Society  shall  hereafter  be  held 
open  t ■ the  present  competition.” 

This  motion  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Allston, 
Col.  Brooks,  Dr.  Gibbes,  Mr.  McBee,  and  Gen. 
Thompson,  and  was  finally  adopted,  with  the 
following  amendment,  proposed  by  General 
Thompson  : 

“That  the  Premiums  ol  the  Society  shall  be 
free  to  all  members,  either  of  the  State  or  Local 
Societies — all  others  shall  pay  one  dollar  tor  the 
privilege  of  competing  forsaid  Premiums.” 

Mr.  Roper  then  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved,  That  a combined  system  ot  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures  and  Commerce,  are  es- 
sential in  promoting  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ol  a community. 

Pcesolved,  That  the  large  extent  of  country 
opened  ana  preparing  for  the  culture  of  cotton, 
in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  the 
superior  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  that  cuiture, 
and  other  motives,  render  it  important  for  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  to  resort  to  a more 
varied  means  of  promoting  their  individual  and 
the  general  welfare. 

Resolved,  That,  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
we  recommend  a system  of  household  manufac- 
tures in  every  article  where  domestic  skill  can 
be  made  available.  We  recommend  the  raising 
of  our  own  flour,  bacon  and  stock,  with  an  at  un- 
dant  grain,  root,  and  hay  crop,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  them,  together  with  provisions  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Resolved,  That  a scientific  mode  of  culture, 
with  the  application  of  manures,  which  in  all 
civilized  countries  have  become  objects  of  na- 
tional direction,  will  greatly  advance  our  pros- 
perity : and  that  a memorial  be  sent  from  this 
Society  to  the  Legislature,  praying  a continu- 
ance ot  the  system  of  Agricultural  and  Geoloiri- 
eal  Survey,  till  the  whole  State  be  scientifically 
explored,  and  the  domestic  resource.?  of  the 
country  fully  developed.  And  further,  we  re- 
commend to  all  farmers  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  Agricultural  and  Geological  Survey- 
or as  to  the  nature  of  their  soils,  and  best  means 
of  increasing  their  fertility  and  adaptation  to 
raising  a greater  variety  of  products,  than  are  at 
present  cultivated. 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ro- 
per, Gen.  Thompson,  Dr.  Gibbes,  Hon.  J.  R. 
Poinsett  and  Major  Perry,  andadopted;  and  the 
following  Committee  appointed  to  petition  the 
Legislature  accordingly,  viz : R.  W.  Roper,  Dr. 
Gibbes,  and  V.  McBee, 

[Col.  Allston  then  introduced  resolutions  pro- 
posing some  alterations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society,  which  were  adopted,  but  for  the 
want  of  room,  we  omit  them.  1^.  Moun- 
taineer.] 

Oil  motion,  it  was  agreed  the  Exhibition 
should  take  place  at  10  o’clock  on  to-morrow, 
and  th«  Oration  at  1 o’clock. 


The  following  are  appointed  as  the  Commit- 
tees to  make  the  awards;— 

On  Horses. — O.  B.  Irvine  ot  Greenville,  P»,. 

F.  W.  Allston  ot  All  Saints,  E.  C.  Leiiner  of 
Spartanburg,  Paul  Hamilton  of  Pendleton,  A. 

G.  Verdier  of  St.  Lukes,  B.  H.  Wilson  of  All 
Saints,  Isadore  Lartigue  of  St.  Peters,  Thomas 
Henderson  ot  Newberry. 

On  Cattle. — J.  R.  Poinsett  of  All  Saints,  Jas. 
B.  Davis  ol  Columbia,  Whitfield  Brooks  of 
Edgefield,  Wm.  Summer  of  Newberry,  G.  R 
McCullough  of  Abbeville,  J.  B.  O’Neall  of 
Newberry. 

On  Mules. — R.  W. Gibbes  ofColumbia,  Hen- 
ry Parr  ot  Fairfield,  B.  Stratham  of  Greenville, 
Wra.  Walker  of  Spartanburg,  R.  W.  Roper  of 
Charleston. 

On  Hogs. — George  Seaborn  of  Pendleton,  J. 
Glenn  of  Newberry,  V.  McBee  of  Greenville, 
S.  M.  Eaile  of  Greenville,  Geo.  Nicholls  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  M Wilson  ol  Pendleton. 

On  Sheep.— B.  DunI  am  of  Greenville,  John 
Rivmrs  of  St.  Andrews,  B.  F.  Perry  of  Green- 
ville, Rev.  Mr.  Potter  of  Pendleton,  Samuel 
Clark  of  Edgefield,  James  A.  Black  of  York, 
M.  Subet  of  Newberry. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  11. 

The  Society  met  at  10  o’clock,  and  the  meet- 
ing being  organized  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary read  the  proceedings  of  the  10th. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  be  requested  to  present  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  late  Agricultural  Survey- 
or of  ihe  State,  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  for  the 
able  and  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Col  Brooks,  of  Edgefield,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  the  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Greenville,  Pendleton  and  Spartanburg,  be  re- 
spectfully  requested  to  reply  to  the  following 
queries  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society  in 
Columbia,  on  the  4th  JMonday  in  November: 

1st.  What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  soils  in 
your  respective  Districts?  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal products?  Whaimodes  ofculiivation  are 
in  use? 

2d.  What  are  the  usual  rotations  of  crops  in 
practice?  What  manures  are  in  use,  and  in 
what  way  applied,  whether  broadcast,  in  checks 
or  drill? 

3d.  What  agricultural  implements  are  in 
general  use?  What  kind  are  used  in  seeding 
small  grain — what  in  the  preparation  ol  land, 
and  what  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton  ? 

4ih.  What  are  the  favorite  breeds  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine — and  how  is  the  Dis- 
tr  ct  supplied  with  these  domestic  animals? 
How  are  they  wintered,  and  what  grasses  are 
used  for  hay? 

5th.  What  fruits  are  cultivated,  and  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  Horticulture  of  the  Dis- 
trict ? 

6th.  Are  there  any  dairy  and  grazing  farms  in 
the  District,  where  cheese  and  butler  are  made 
tor  market  ? 

7th.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  District  by  the  practice  of  leasing 
land  upon  shares,  and  what  agricultural  chan- 
ges are  necessary  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  District  ? 

8th.  Are  root  crops  for  stock  cultivated?  If 
not,  be  pleased  to  state  the  cause. 

9th.  State  the  average  annual  crops  of  cotton 
in  each  District,  and  the  probable  average  per 
acre. 

lOth.  If  there  be  any  manufactures  in  your 
District,  communicate  the  number  and  kin(i,the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  each,  the  quanti- 
ty ol  the  raw  material  used  in  the  cotton  facto- 
ries, and  especially  the  profits  of  each  establish- 
ment of  whatever  kind,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  it  may  be  convenient  to  furnish,  or  im- 
portant to  the  Society. 

llth.  Is  there  Marl  or  Lime  in  your  Distiict? 
It  so,  is  it  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
what  is  the  cost  per  bushel  to  the  farmer? 


These  resolutions  were  advocated  by  the  mo- 
ver, and  agreed  to. 

Col.  R.F.  W.  Allston’s  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  were  now  called  up,  sepa- 
rately put,  and  agreed' to  by  the  constitutional 
majority. 

A Silken  Flag,  manufactured  by  the  Misses 
Flemming,  of  Spartanburg,  and  painted  by  a 
native  Artist,  (Mr.  Wm.  K.  Barclay,  ofColum- 
bia,) lately  presented  to  the  36th  Regiment,  was 
exhibited  to  the  Society. 

Two  specimens  cf  cMlored  and  figured  Silk, 
manufactured  by  Mrs.  Dantzler,  ofSpartanburg, 
were  exhibited.  Mrs,  Belcner  presented  a 
Straw  Bonnet  and  Hat,  made  by  herself. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall,  it  was  una- 
nimously agreed  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  tendered  to  each  of  these  ladies,  for  the  skill, 
taste  and  elegance  ol  their  several  specimens, 
and  to  Mr.  Barclay,  for  his  skill  as  an  Artist. 

Mrs.  Poinsett  presented,  through  the  Hun.  J. 
R.  Poinsett,  to  the  Society,  some  baskets  of 
Grapes,  grown  in  her  garden ; which,  on  motion, 
a Committee  was  nominated,  of  vener Me  bache- 
lors, consisting  of  Messrs.  Dunham,  Stone  and 
Goodlett,  to  hand  around  for  distribution  to  the 
ladies  in  the  galiery,  and  return  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Poinsett. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a Resolution,  adopted  some  time  since 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Societ}",  to  sustain  an 
Agricultural  papei,  pioposed  tube  issued  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  Publisher  of  the  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate, in  Columbia.  He  stated  the  necessity 
of  this  paper,  its  remarkable  cheapness,  and  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  its  support. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Laurens,  exhibited  a Plow, 
called  a Labor-saving  Plow,  and  the  following 
Committee  were  appointed  to  examine  its  ad- 
vantages: Chancellor  Johnson,  B.  Statham, 
Col.  Glenn,  W.  Brooks  and  B.  Duncan, and  the 
Charman,  reported  favorably  of  it. 

The  Committee  having  examined  minutely 
all  the  Stock,  which  was  highly  encouraging  to 
the  Society,  were  now  ready,  and  being  called 
upon,  reported  their  awards  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  Horses  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, that  the  exhibition  of  Horses  was  highly 
cieditabl’  and  gratifying,  giving  promise  ol  ex- 
tensive and  material  improvement  in  the  Stock 
of  this  section  of  the  State. 

Your  Committee  award  the  premium  for  the 
best  Stallion  over  five  years  old,  lor  Saddle  pur- 
poses, to  J T.  Whitefield,  ol  Anderson,  for  his 
bay  horse,  by  Bertrand,  dam  Blackburn’s  Whip, 
(bred  by  himself) 

For  the  best  Stallion  under  5 years  old,  to 
Samuel  M.  Earle;  for  his  yearling,  by  Monarch, 
c am  by  Nullifier,  (bred  by  himself.) 

For  the  best  Mare  or  Filly  under  5 years  old, 
to  Gen.  Thompson’s  Chesnut  Mare,  4 years  old, 
by  John  Bascomb,  dam  by  Red  Gauntlett,  (bred 
by  himself  ) 

YourCommittee  particularly  recommend  Mr. 
Leverett’s  Filly,  Fanny  Elsler,  as  an  animal 
next  to  that  taking  the  award. 

O.  B.  Irvine,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Cattle,  having  examined 
the  many  fine  animals  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion, have  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
awards : 

The  premium  for  the  best  Bull,  over  1 year 
old,  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Stone,  of  Greenville,  lor  his 
Durham,  bred  by  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  a Bull  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Moore,  ol  Greenville,  deserves  a favora- 
ble notice. 

The  premium  tor  the  best  Bull  under  1 year 
old,  to  Col.  E.  C.  Leitner,  ofSpartanburg,  for  a 
Durham,  bred  by  himself. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  to  V.  McBee,  for  a 
native  cow,  bred  by  himself. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  under  1 year  old,  S. 
M.  Earle,  for  a Durham,  bred  by  Col.  Hamp- 
ton. , . 

J.  R.  Poinsett,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Mules,  respectfully  re- 
port,  that  they  have  considered  the  merits  of  the 
Mules  offered  lor  premiums,  and  have  unani- 
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mously  awarded  it  to  Maj.  Elias  Earle,  jr.,  of  I 
Greea'/ille,  for  his  Mule,  1 year  and  4 months 
old.  P...  VV.  Gibbes,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Hogs,  respectfully  report, 
that  they  have  diligently  examined  a very  large 
number  of  various  breeds  of  hogs,  and  mosthigh- 
ly  creditable  to  any  country. 

For  the  best  Boar,  over  lyearold,  they  award 
to  Maj.  J.  M.  A.  Turpin,  of  Greenville,  for  a 
Berkshire  and  Lancashire  cross— not  without  a 
most  favorable  notice  of  a strong  competitor  in 
a Berkshire,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poin- 
sett. 

For  the  best  Sow,  over  1 year  old,  to  Dr.  C. 
B.  Stone,  of  Greenville,  for  his  Berkshire. 

For  the  best  Boar,  under  1 year  old,  to  Dr.  A. 
B.  Crook,  of  Greenville,  for  his  Berkshire. 

For  the  best  Sow,  under  1 year  old,  to  Col.D. 
Hoke,  of  Greenville,  for  his  Berkshire. 

Geo.  Seaborn,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  make  the  following 
Report ; 

They  have  examined  three  pens  of  Sheep,  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Crook,  S.  M.  Earle  and  Mr. 
Stone.  Whilst  they  would  recommend  mostla- 
vorably  all  exhibited,  they  award  as  follows; 

Fur  the  best  Ram,  to  Dr.  Crook — Bakewell 
and  Southdown,  (bred  by  Col.  Hampton.) 

For  the  best  Ewe,  to  S.  M.  Earle — Bakewell, 
(bred  by  Col.  Hampton.) 

B.  Dunham,  Chairman. 

These  Reports  were  severally  received,  and 
the  President  made  the  distribution. 

Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall  was  now  called  upon,  and 
made  his  Address.  And,  on  motion  ol  General 
Thompson,  the  Society  returned  him  thanks  for 
its  ability,  and  requested  its  publication,  which 
was  so  agreed. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall,  Hon.  J. 
R.  Poinsett  was  requested  to  take  the  Chair  ol 
the  President,  and  Col.  Brooks  introduced  the 
following  re.solulion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
returned  to  the  President  for  his  ability  and  im- 
partiality in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  to 
the  Secretary,  for  his  diligence  in  the  discharge 
ofhis  labors. 

The  President,  on  resuming  the  Chair,  re- 
sponded to  this  compliment  with  much  feeling, 
and  took  his  seat.  The  Secretary  added,  “ that 
he  would  only  say,  no  occupation  in  his  life  af- 
forded him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Secretary.” 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  his  “Labor-saving 
Plow,”  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  favo- 
rable notice  of  the  farmers. 

Dr.  Gibbes  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety be  returned  to  the  Methodist  Church,  for 
the  use  of  their  building. 

James  B.  Davis,  Rec.  Sec, 


The  Farmer’s  First  Lesson  in  Ceymis- 
TRY. — A class  has  been  formed  at  a place  down 
in  Hampshire  (Punch  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  speak  more  explicitly)  for  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural chymistry.  The  plan  for  instruction  is 
catechetical.  The  following  lesson  is  lounded 
on  the  responses,  as  reported  to  Punch  by  nis 
own  correspondent,  delivered  at  one  of  its  receat 
meetings.  Mistakes,  they  say,  afford  often  a 
valuable  lesson.  If  so,  it  is  hoped  that  the  les- 
son subjoined  will  be  of  great  value : 

“ Chymistry  is  keepun’  a doctor’s  shop.  An 
atom  is  a mossel  o’  zumraut ; a bit  o’  dust  or 
zaud,  loike.  The  weight  of  an  atom  is  the  heft 
on  un.  Light  is  accordun  as  it  med  be:  day- 
light, moon-light,  or  candle-light.  Heat  is  that 
are  as  comes  out  o’  the  vire.” 

To  the  question,  “What  are  the  phenomena 
of  heatl”  the  reply  was,  “Dooan’t  ’zactly 
know  what  you  manes,  zur.  The  effect  of  heat 
is,  rooastun’  mate,  bilin’  taters;  burnin’yervin- 
gers  if  you  gels  too  close  to ’t.  Lightnin’  is  a 
thunderbolt  failin’  out  o’  the  clouds ; a thunder- 
bolt is  a thing  like  a clinker.  An  acid  is  any 
zqrt  o’  zour  stuff,  like  vinegar  or  varius.  An 
alkali  is  a foreigneerun’  name  yar  zummit  or 


other,  may  be  for  a pig.  Potash  is  ashes  from 
under  a pot.  Soda  is  stuff  as  washerwomen 
uses.  Ammonia  is  one  o’  them  fine  names  as 
yer  gentlefolks  gives  their  darters.  If  you  puts 
zulphuric  acid  to  lime,  and  makes  zulphate  o’ 
lime,  why,  of  course,  if  you  adds  it  to  wuts, 
(oats)  you  gets  zulphate  o’  wuts.  A zimple  bo- 
dy means  a zimpleton,  like  Zilly  Billy  at  the 
poorus.  The  laws  of  chymical  union  is  like  the 
laws  of  any  other  Union,  pretty  strictish,  and  o’ 
coorse  every  chymical  union  has  got  a beadle. 
Chymical  affinity,  attraction,  cohesion,  compo- 
sition, decomposition,  analysis,  synthesis,  is  a 
parcel  of  outlandish  gibberish.  Justus  Liebig 
is  zome  Vrenchman.” 

The  foregoing  statements,  we  imagine,  exhi- 
bit some  slight  discrepancy  with  the  views  of 
Faraday  ; but  as  the  agricultural  mindexpands, 
its  ideas  ol  chymical  science  will  very  likely 
become  rather  more  accurate. — Punch. 

Steam  Plows. — A manufacturer  in  Cincin- 
nati, has  forwarded  to  St.  Louis  a plow  that  is  to 
be  driven  by  steam,  for  turning  up  the  prairies 
of  Illinois. 

WAGES  OF  FARM  LABORERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  wages  (per  year)  paid  in  the  count}^  of 
Northumberland,  as  given  by  several  gentlemen 
familiar  with  the  subject,  to  the  parliamentary 
committee,  are  as  follows  : 

First  Example. 

36  bushels  of  oats, 

24  “ barley, 

12  “ peas, 

3 “ wheat, 

3 “ rye, 

36  to  40  bushels  potatoes, 

A cow’s  keep  for  a year, 

Cottage  and  garden, 

Coals  from  the  pit, 

A4  in  cash. 

Second  Example. 

10  bushels  of  wheat, 


30 

u 

oats. 

10 

barley. 

10 

(( 

rye, 

10 

(( 

peas. 

A cow’s  keep  for  a year, 

800  yards  of  land  for  potatoes, 

Cottage  andgaiden, 

Coal, 

£3  lOs.  in  cash, 

2 bush,  barley  in  lieu  of  hens. 

Third  Example. 

36  bushels  of  oats, 

24  “ barley, 

11  “ peas, 

6 “ wheat, 

1000  yards  of  land  for  potatoes, 

A cow’s  keep, 

House  and  garden, 

Coal, 

£5  in  cash. 

The  Scotch  laborers  seemed  to  me,  from  a 
very  limited  observation,  strongly  attached  to 
their  employers.  On  one  farm,  where  I had  the 
pleasure  of'visiting,  one  of  the  laborers  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  same  family  forty  years, 
and  another  sixty ; to  each  of  whom,  although 
their  labor  now  was  of  little  value,  the  farmer 
continued  the  same  rate  of  wages  which  they  had 
in  early  life.  This,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  just,  that  the  honest  laborer,  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  another  man, 
should  not  be  turned  adrift  in  his  old  age ; but, 
alas ! how  rare  is  justice ! 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  in  this  country 
is  a subject  of  such  deep  concern  to  the  commu- 
nity, on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  profit,  as  well 
as  philanthropy  and  justice,  that  I shall  again 
revert  to  it.  The  common  wages  of  farm  labor, 
vary  for  men,  from  five  shillings  to  twelve  shil- 
lings per  week;  but  1 think  a fair  average 
would  be  eight  to  nine  shillings  sterling.  A 
shilling  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-four  cents, 
so  that  the  monthly  wages  for  a man  may  be  put 
down  at  eight  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents.  This 
is  the  whole,  where  labor  is  paid  for  ia  money, 


excepting  as  a matter  of  kindness,  the  farmer 
generally  brings  the  coals  for  his  laborer.  1 am 
not  yet  able  to  speak  ot  the  condition  of  things 
in  Scotland,  but  it  is  constantly  boasted  that  ta_e 
education  of  the  Scotch  laborer  is  always  provi- 
ded for,  and  that,  in  point  of  instruction,  they  are 
far  supeiior  to  the  English.  This  remains  for 
me  to  see. — Caiman's  First  Report  on  European 
Agriculture.  

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Wheatland  Farming. 

The  following  article,  by  our  esteemed  friend, 
Wm.  Garbutt,  ot  Wheatland,  we  are  sure  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  many  of  our 
readers,  and  will  prove  of  more  value  to  some 
than  many  times  the  cost  ot  this  paper  lor  a 
year.  Mr.  Garbutt,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  practical  farmeis  in  the  pure- 
ly wheat  region  of  Western  New  York.  His 
style  of  writing  is  peculiarly  cbaiacteristic, 
evincing  deep  thought,  as  w’ell  as  great  practical 
experience.  He  is  more  used  to  wielding  the 
plow  than  the  pen,  and  depends  more  on  his  own 
observation  and  experience  for  guidance  in  his 
business,  than  on  the  theories  and  speculations 
of  others;  although  he  is  not  dogmatical,  like 
many  possessed  of  less  knowledge,  nor  is  he  um 
willing  to  be  taught  even  through  the  columns 
of  an  agriculturaf  paper.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  alwa3's  been  a warm  friend  of  such  publica- 
tions— and,  as  past  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer w’ill  show,  he  has  ever  been  willing  to  com- 
municate the  results  ofhis  experience,  whenev- 
er bethought  his  brother  farmers  might  be  bene- 
fitted  thereby. 

The  opinions  set  forth  in  the  following  article 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  howev- 
er widely  they  may  differ  from  those  of  other  in- 
telligent farmers.  Mr.  Garbutt  makes  no  claim 
to  infallibility,  however,  and  he  does  not  wish 
or  expect  every  farmer  to  adopt  his  opinions. 
His  object  is  to  elicit  experiments  and  discus- 
sion, and  induce  other  farmers  to  give  publicity 
to  their  opinions  on  questions  relating  to  their 
profession. 

We  think  w’e  discover  one  or  twm  slight  mis- 
takes in  his  article — ^^particularly  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  manure;  but  we  pass  the 
matter  for  the  present,  in  hopes  that  some  other 
experienced  practitioners  wdll  send  us  their 
views  on  these  subjects.  B. 

Mr.  Bateham — I am  glad  to  find  the  discus- 
sion of  the  best  method  of  raising  wheat,  and 
the  most  profitable  system  of  farming,  introdu- 
ced into  the  Genesee  Farmer.  The  interchange 
of  views  and  opinions  by  practical  farmers  is 
the  surest  way  to  arriim  at  the  truth,  and  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  duty  of  everyone  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  stock,  I will  take  the 
liberty  to  give  my  view-s  on  the  subject. 

1 differ  from  those  who  believe  that  plowing 
in  clover  and  sowdng  the  ground  alternately 
with  wheat,  is  the  most  profitable  course  of  farm- 
ing, or  the  best  method  of  raLing  w'heat.  I con- 
sider pasturing  the  clover  two  seasons  with, 
sheep  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  more  enrich- 
ing to  the  soil,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  whegt 
crop,  than  plowing  it  under.  I will  endeavor  to 
give  my  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  leave  it  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
to  decide  w'hether  my  views  are  corre  :t. 

It  is  w-ell  known  to  many  farmers  that  dried 
vegetables,  such  as  hay,  straw  and  stalks,  make 
more  and  much  richer  manure  by  being  fed  to 
animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit  of  keeping 
the  stock.  But  green  vegetables,  and  particu- 
larly clover,  are  not  much  itnproved  (as  ma- 
nure) by  feeding,  as  they  do  not  require  the 
heat,  moisture,  nor  the  same  amount  of  fermen- 
tation to  prepare  them  for  the  food  of  plants 
and  it  is  the  economy  of  nature  that  nothing  is- 
lost ; vegetables  are  the  food  for  animals,  and 
the  breath  and  droppings  of  animals  are  the  food 
of  growing  plants.  But  to  my  wheat  growing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A.  B.  and  C.  have  each 
100  acres  ot  good  land,  in  equal  condition  for 
producing  wheat,  together  w’ith  sufficient  grass 
land  for  keeping  the  teams  and  other  necessary 
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stock  of  the  farm.  Now,  suppose  A.  divides 
his  land  into  two  equal  fields  of  50  acres  each, 
and  has  one  in  wheat  and  the  other  in  clover 
each  year..  The  clover  he  plows  under  and 
sows  wish  wheat  annually,  and  he  has  50  acres 
of  wheat  to  harvest.  If  he  pursue  this  course 
for  ten  years,  his  wheat  crop,  i believe,  will  not 
average  over  20  bushels  per  acre — but  call  it  22 
and  it  will  be  1100  bushels;  from  which  deductSO 
bushels  for  seed,  and  he  will  have  1050  bushels 
for  market.  Call  this  6s.  6d,  per  bushel,  which 
is  as  high  as  we  can  calculate  for  an  average, 
and  it  will  make  $853.12 yearly  income  lor  A. 

F.  divides  his  land  into  three  equal  parts  of 
33i  acres  each,  one_^of  which  he  has  in  wheat, 
the  other  two  in  clover  each  year.  He  also 
keeps  450  sheep;  these  he  pastures  on  his  fal- 
low till  it  is  plo  ived,  instead  of  plowing  in  the 
clover  as  A.  does.  The  third  field  he  divides 
with  a temporary  fence,  and  takes  20  acres  of  it 
for  bay,  which,  together  with  hi.s  chaffand  straw, 
will  be  sufficient  for  his  sheep;  and  the  13  acres 
not  mown,  together  with  the  fall  feed  on  the 
meadow  and  stubble,  will  afford  ample  pasture 
for  the  sheep  after  the  fallow  is  plowed.  B. 
having  16|  acres  less  wheat  to  sow  and  harvest, 
his  expenses  of  labor  will  be  very  little  more 
than  A’s.  His  sheep  will  make  his  hay  and 
straw  into  excellent  manure,  which  he  must  put 
on  the  20  acres  of  mow'ed  land,  and  this  is  to  be 
his  next  year's  fallow. 

B’s  33^  acres  of  wheat  will  average  for  ten 
years  under  the  sheep  system,  27  bushels  per 
acre,  or  900  bushels — from  which  take  33j  for 
seed,  and  he  has  866s  for  market;  this,  at  the 
price  before  named,  will  give  him  $704.16  for 
wheat.  His  150  sheep  will  yield  in  wool  and  in- 
crease of  flock,  $1.50  each,  or  $225  in  all,  mak- 
ing the  whole  amount  of  B’s  income  $929.16. 

C.  divides  his  land  inta  ten  acre  lots,  with 
several  of  the  division  fences  temporary,  so  as 
to  be  removed  at  pleasure.  He  will  have  annu- 
ally 30  acres  in  wheat,  10  in  barley,  10  hay,  20 
pasture,  and  10  in  hoe  crops,  of  which  2 acres 
should  be  potatoes,  3 wurtzels,  and  5 corn.  He 
will  keep  two  hundred  sheep,  (which  he  can  do, 
and  keep  them  well,)  and  breeding  sows  sufii- 
cient  to  raise  20  hogs  annually  for  market.  The 
kegs  and  sheep  will  make  all  the  stalks,  hay, 
and  straw  into  valuable  manure,  which  will  be 
much  improved  by  feeding  the  sheep  with  wurt- 
zels. The  3 acres  of  wurtzels,  5 of  cornstalks, 
10  of  hay,  and  40  of  straw,  will  winter  200  sheep 
well;  and  the  fallow,  together  with  the  after 
feed  on  the  mowed  ground  and  stable  fields,  and 
twenty  acres  of  pasture,  will  be  abundant  for 
their  summer  keeping. 

The  10  acres  of  mown  land  must  be  well  ma- 
nured and  plowed  in  the  fall,  for  the  next  spring’s 
hoe  crops  ; the  10  acres  previously  hoed  must 
be  plowed  in  the  fall  for  barley;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  barley  is  off,  give  a shallow 
plowing  and  thorough  harrowing,  so  as  to  vege- 
tate all  the  barley  and  other  seeds  on  the  surface, 
then  give  it  a light  dressing  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, plow  it  well,  and  sow  it  with  wheat.  In 
this  way,  C’s  thirty  acres  of  wheat  will  be,  ten 
after  barley,  and  twenty  summer  fallow,  on 
which  his  sheep  were  pastured  till  plowed.  The 
20  on  summer  fallow,  will  average  30  bushels 
per  acre  for  10  years,  owing  to  the  increased 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  manure  he  will  an- 
auafly  apply ; and  the  10  after  barley,  will  be 
as  good  as  A’s  22  bushels  per  acre — making  the 
whole  amount  of  wheat,  deducting  30  bushels 
lor  seed,  790  bushels,  worth,  at  the  price  stated, 
$641.89.  Then  the  10  acres  of  barley  will  ave- 
rage 40  bushels  per  acre ; (this  has  been  my 
average  yield  for  ten  years  past,)  deduct  20 
bushels  for  seed,  and  the  rema^der,  at  Es.  6d. 
per  bushel,  will  be  worth  $166.63.  The  3 acres 
of  corn,  highly  manured,  will  yield  50  bushels 
per  acre ; deduct  1 for  seed,  and  keep  30  to  feed 
the  sows  and  young  pigs,  and  the  remainder,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  will  be  $95.81. 

The  wurtzels  feed  to  the  sheep  and  hogs  in 
winter;  the  two  acres  of  potatoes,  with  the  thir- 
ty bushels  of  corn,  and  the  stubbles,  &e.,  will 
keep  the  sows  and  twenty  hogs  raised  for  the 
market,  until  they  are  a year  old,  when  they 


will  average  200  lbs.  each  on  foot,  at  2^  cents 
per  pound,  which  will  be  $100.  The  sheep,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  be  $300:  the  whole  together 
making  an  income  for  C.  of  $1304.32.  But  he 
will  have  extra  expenses  in  cultir  aling  his  land ; 
he  muct  employ  three  extra  laborer.' — one  for 
the  year,  at  $120,  and  two  for  seven  months,  at 
$12  per  month — $168  : but  these  men  will  do 
each  one  month’s  work  in  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing, which  will  be  worth  $18  per  month.  If  we 
deduct  this  from  their  wages,  it  will  leave  $234, 
as  the  extra  expense  of  cuhivating  C’s  land  : de- 
duct this  from  the  proceeds,  and  his  income  will 
be  $1070.32. 

Each  of  these  three  farmers  must  use  alike  of 
plaster,  say  eight  tons  per  year — five  on  their 
land  and  three  on  their  manure  in  the  yard. 
Their  wheat  must  all  be  seeded  each  year  with 
clover,  and  B.  and  C.  must  add  three  quarts  ol 
timothy  per  acre.  But  their  expense  in  seeding 
will  not  be  greater  than  A’s,  owing  to  his  having 
more  acres  to  seed.  If  B.  and  C.  do  their  duty 
in  making,  saving  and  applying  their  manures, 
B’s  ground  will  improve,  and  his  crops  increase 
over  A’s,  and  C’s  over  B’s  more  than  in  the 
foregoing  estimated  proportions. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Yearly  income  of  A from  100  acres  is  $853  12 
“ B “ 929  16 

“ C “ 1070  32 

Now,  fellow  cultivators,  test  this  matter  for 
yourselves,  and  let  your  experience  settle  the 
question.  But  do  iiot  forget  that  C.  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  stock  and  vianure — 
especially  the  sheep  in  winter. 

Wheatland,  Aug.,  1844.  Wm.Garbutt. 


From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

FALL  PLOWING. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  allow  one,  who 
has  derived  much  instruction  and  pleasure  from 
a perusal  of  your  pages,  to  contribute  his  small 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  by  placing  at  your  disposal  a short 
communication  on  the  subject  of  fall  plowing. 
The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  this  work 
should  be  performed,  and  1 beg  lea . e to  state 
some  of  the  advantages  which  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  be  derived  irom  it.  One  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  fall  plowing,  is  a 
more  thorough  and  complete  pulverization  of 
the  soil  intended  for  spring  crops?,  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained.  This,  on  stiff  soils,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  action  of  the  frost  du- 
ring the  cold  season,  has  the  effect  to  divide  and 
pulverize  the  upturned  furrows,  and  to  separate 
the  parts,  so  that  in  the  spring  a mellow  tilth  is 
found,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  all 
crops  we  may  desire  to  raise.  Upon  this  point, 
I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I only  call  attention  to  ii  here  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  advantages  of  fall 
plowing.  And,  as  a means  of  facilitating  this 
process  of  pulverization,  the  plan  of  lapping  the 
furrow  slice  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred.  To 
this,  I am  aware,  many  persons  object,  but  to 
me  it  seems  capable  of  the  fullest  demonstra- 
tion, that  as  by  lapping  the  furrow  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  edge  of  the  furrow  slice  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a more  perlect 
pulverization  must  take  place  than  when  the 
flat  surface  only  is  exposed,  which  must  be  the 
case  when  the  furrows  are  turned  perfectly  flat, 
as  is  frequently  the  case.  There  may  be,  and 
doublless  are,  good  reasons  for  flat  plowing  even 
in  the  fall,  as  on  ground  where  the  grass  is  tall 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  covered,  and  perhaps 
other  causes.  But  these  are  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  on  dry  or  porous  soils,  it  is  doubtless  pro- 
per, in  many  instances,  to  invert  the  soil  so  as 
to  leave  a smooth  and  even  surface.  But  I 
have  been  led  from  the  subject  of  fall  plowing 
to  a dissertation  on  the  method  of  plowing  gene- 
rally. Another  reason  for  fall  plowing,  al- 
though it  may  be  considered  only  as  consequent 
upon  those  before  alluded  to,  is  the  fact,  proved 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  farmers,  that 
crops  on  fall  plowed  land  are  generally  better 


than  on  land  plowed  solely  in  the  spring.  I 
have  known  excellent  crops  grown  on  ground 
which  was  plowed  in  autumn  only  , without  any 
preparation  in  the  spring  further  than  a thorough 
harrowing,  and  so  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends, has  proved  generally  successlul. 

I desire,  however,  to  mention  one  other  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  fall  plowing,  which  I regard 
equally  important  with  those  already  mention- 
ed, I refer  to  the  great  advantage  of  advancing 
the  spring  work  by  having,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  plowing  done  in  the  fall  ol  the  year.  In 
those  sections  of  country,  w'here  winter  grain  is 
not  extensively  grown,  and  where,  consequent- 
ly, the  principal  reliance  must  be  on  spring 
grain,  the  spring  work  is  excessively  fatiguing 
and  laborious,  especially  foi  teams;  and  any 
method  which  wnU  relieve  this  branch  ol  farm 
labor,  must  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer’s  in- 
terest. It  not  nnfrequently  happens,  too,  that 
land  intended  for  spring  crops  is  so  much  satu- 
rated with  w'ater  in  spring  as  not  to  admit  of 
plowing  until  just  about  the  season  for  sowing 
or  planting,  so  that  when  the  land  is  to  be  plow- 
ed, the  putting  in  of  the  crop  must  inevitably  be 
delayed  beyond  the  proper  season.  Add  to  this 
the  consideration  that  all  crops  can  be  got  in  in 
better  season,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  farm 
performed  in  a more  proper  manner,  when  suf- 
ficient time  is  allowed,  than  when  all  the  labor 
of  plowing  and  putting  in  crops,  fencing,  &c., 
is  crowded  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  and 
we  have,  as  I should  think,  sufficient  reasons 
for  practising  fall  plowingto  a much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  now  prevalent  in  this  couutry. 

I have  now  given  you  my  views  at  sufficient 
length  upon  this  subject,  and  will  only  add  that 
if  any  of  your  readers  hold  to  different  princi- 
ples from  those  I have  advanced,  they  will  con- 
fer a favor  on  your  correspondent,  and  doubtless 
on  the  public  also,  by  communicating  them  to- 
you,  where  they  will  have  a fair  chance  of  be- 
coming known  to  the  community.  I do  not  de- 
sire controversy,  but  shall  be  ready  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  persons  entertaining  different 
views,  provided  the  discussion  can  be  properly 
conducted  and  with  a view  of  arriving  at  cor- 
rect results, 

I have,  however,  written  sufficient  for  my  first 
communication,  and  will  close  by  expressing 
the  satisfaction  which  1 have  derived  from  agri- 
cultural reading,  and  urging  upon  farmers  the 
propriety  of  sustaining  agricultural  journals.  ) _ 
August,  1844.  Pljwman. 

From  the  Central  New  York  Farmer. 

THE  REAPER’S  HARVEST  SONG. 

The  light  winds  gambol  among  the  flowers, 

The  clouds  have  rolled  away. 

And  the  rflists  have  fled  from  the  leaping  streams 
Before  the  coming  day. 

And  the  ripened  grain  on  the  fruitful  plain 
Invites  us,  "sons  of  toil  f 
Now,  with  ready  hands  to  gather  in 
The  products  of  the  soil. 

For  lo ! ’tis  the  harvest  time,. 

The  blessed  harvest  time. 

Away  to  the  harvest  field,  away  1 
The  sun  wheels  up  the  sky; 

No  bondsmen  we,  but  untasked  and  free. 

Our  sickles  keen  we  ply ; 

And  the  waving  ranks  of  bearded  grain 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  field. 

And  grateful  we  bless  the  Hanp  that  gives 
Such  lull  and  ample  yield. 

For  lo ! ’tis  the  harvest  time, 

The  blessed  harvest  time. 

Work ! work ! for  the  day  will  soon  be  gone ! 

We  may  not  linger  now, 

Each  trusty  steel  ply  with  earnest  zeal. 

With  bared  and  moist  brow. 

In  faith  we  sowed,  and  with  gladness  reap 

The  bounties  God  has  given; 

And  fondly  trust  when  He  binds  his  sheaves, 

He  will  gather  us  in  heaven; 

At  the  coming  harvest  time, 

His  blessed  harvest  time!  De  'V’eee, 

CassviUe,  N.  Y.,  August,  1844. 
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|3^Look  at  the  swamp  and  meadow  lands, 
(says  an  exchange  paper,)  with  which  ourcoiin- 
try  abounds,  that  are  now  worthless,  and  causing 
sickness  and  death  in  their  vicinity.  All  these 
might  be  reclaimed,  and  made  the  most  produc- 
tive land,  by  a small  outlay  of  time  and  capital. 
The  owners  have  neither  because  they  have  too 
much  land  already  calling  for  their  attention. 
The  muck  contained  in  these  places,  can  be 
made  to  pay  better  interest  than  bank  stock: 
yea,  it  properly  used,  it  may  be  the  farmer’s 
mine  of  wealth.” 

writer  in  the  London  Gardener’s  Chroni- 
cle, says  he  has  entirely  discarded  the  old  mode 
of  allowing  cucumbers  to  run  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  He  trains  them  to  trellises,  and 
finds  that  he  has  not  half  the  trouble  with  them 
that  is  required  by  the  old  plan,  and  that  the 
plants  continue  much  longer  in  bearing,  when  so 
treated. 

Coal  Tar  as  a Paint. — This  article,  which 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  has  long  been  used  suc- 
cessfully as  an  economical  paint,  particularly 
for  iron.  A correspondent  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  says: — “ I think  it  would  be  w’ell 
to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  use  of  coal 
tar  as  a paint.  The  tar  produced  in  coal  gas- 
works is  used  extensively  in  England  for  paint- 
ing fences,  out-buildings,  &c.,  and  is  being  intro- 
duced in  this  country  also.  It  never  alters  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  one  or  two  good 
coats  will  last  many  years.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  black  paint  that  can  be  used.  Our 
buildings  are  painted  with  it ; all  our  apparatus 
also;  and  even  the  wrought-iron  pipe  we  place 
in  the  ground  is  coated  with  it.  I think  if  its 
advantages  were  fully  known,  it  would  be  gene- 
rally used  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Government  soak  the  bricks  used  in  building  the 
Fort  at  Throg’s  Neck  in  this  tar,  which  renders 
them  impervious  to  water;  and  posts  painted 
with  it  are  protected  from  rot,  when  in  the 
ground,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been 
charred.” 

0"East  year,  (says  Dumfrie’s  Courier,)  we 
stated  that  a gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  had 
planted  beans  in  the  same  rows  with  potatoes. 
The  result,  we  learn,  exceeded  his  expectation, 
the  produce  being  36  bushels  of  beans  and  12| 
tons  of  potatoes  per  acre,  both  of  excellent 
quality. 

0*Two  tea-spoons  lull  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal,  (says  the  N.  Y.  Herald,)  drank  in  a 
half  tumbler  of  water,  will,  ia  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  give  relief  to  the  sick  headache,  when 
caused,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  by  superabundance 
of  acid  on  the  stomach. 


Guano. — The  Lancaster  Guardian  says : The 
most  easy  and  simple  method  of  detecting  an 
adulteration  in  guano,  and  also  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  article,  is  the  following; — 
Ta’xe  four  pounds  of  guano,  and  add  one  quart 
Qf  water  for  every  one  of  guano;  stir  them  well 
together,  and  let  them  stand  for  a few  days;  if 
the  guano  be  good,  it  will  float  an  egg  or  a pota- 
to, and  if  it  floats  well,  add  water  in  half  pints 
until  the  egg  or  potato  sinks  to  the  bottom ; and 
that  guano  which  floats  an  egg  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  water  is  the  best.  If  any  earth  or 
sand  has  been  mixed  with  the  guano,  it  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

correspondent  of  the  Exeter  News  Let- 
ter gives  the  following  reasons  for  early  rising, 
which  are  conclusive.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that,  with  many,  fashion  and  idleness 
are  of  superior  influence  to  sound  reason.  The 
writer  says: — “The  practice  of  early  rising 
should  be  adopted — 1st.  Because  nature  does 
not  require  but  a few  hour’s  sleep.  2d.  The 
morning  air  is  the  most  healthy  and  invigorating 
to  the  system  of  any  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
3d.  The  body  and  mind  are  better  prepared  for 
the  necessary  business  of  lire  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  than  any  other.  4th.  By  avoiding  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  morning,  there  are  more 
hours  of  consciousness  and  activity,  so  that  life 
is  made  to  appear  longer  than  it  otherwise 
would.” 

|;^Those  who  wish  for  neat  bedsteads,  (says 
the  British  American  Cultivator,)  should  wash 
them  well  with  boiling  water,  and  then  put 
quicksilver,  beaten  with  the  white  of  eggs,  in 
every  crack  and  corner.  One  white  is  enough 
fora  bedstead,  with  as  much  quicksilver  as  it 
will  receive.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep 
bugs  away  when  the  bedsteads  cannot  often  be 
attended  to.  It  is  a certain  poison  to  bugs. 

Tomato  Tart. — The  New  England  Farmer 
says:  Roll  out  your  dough  very  thin,  and  place 
it  on  the  plate  in  which  you  intend  baking  your 
tart,  and  slice  your  tomatoes  very  thin,  spread 
them  over  the  dough  very  thinly,  ta’xa  about  two 
table  spoonsful  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  of 
ground  cinnamon  bark;  spread  the  two  over  the 
tomatoes,  bake  it  well,  and  you  have  a fine  tart. 

|:;|=The  British  American  Cultivator  says 
that  the  fumes  of  brimstone  will  remove  fruit 
stains  and  iron-mould  from  linen  and  cotton. 
Moisten  with  cold  water,  then  hold  it  over  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  brimstone. 

Large  Pears. — We  were  presented  (says  the 
Southern  Geo.  Recorder)  by  a friend,  a few  days 
since,  in  DeEalb  county,  with  a pear  weighing 
within  a few  grains  ofl|  pounds.  The  same 
tree  from  which  it  was  taken,  we  were  inform- 
ed, was  full  of  others  equally  as  large,  if  not 
larger.  They  are  quite  juicy  and  well  tasted, 

|::^Two  or  three  spoonsful  of  strong  ley,  made 
of  oak  ashes,  and  mixed  with  molasses,  are  re- 
commended as  a positiye  cure  for  croup. 

|:^A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  recom- 
mends buttermilk  for  the  destruction  of  lice  on 
cattle. 


From  the  Southwestern  Farmer. 

CURING  PEA  VINES. 

Your  correspondent,  C.  M.,  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  the  curing  of  the  pea 
vines,  deserves,  at  their  hands,  thanks.  It  is  an 
important  means  of  keeping  stock,  which,  it 
well  cured,  will  do  better  than  any  other  species 
of  forage  we  have.  I have  seen  it  cured  ior  20 
years,  and  as  the  mode  is  different  from  his,  £ 
beg  to  give  it  to  you,  leaving  to  your  choice  to 
dispose  of  as  will  suit  you.  After  you  have  ei- 
their  cut  the  vines  near  the  ground,  or  pulled 
them  up,  leave  them  in  a swath  until  they  have 
wilted,  not  taking  longer  than  half  a day.  Then, 
with  forks,  throw  them  up  into  hand-cocks, 
small  at  the  base,  and  as  high  as  will  not  press 
together,  only  by  their  own  weight:  after  re- 
maining thus  fora  couple  of  days,  open  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  sun  and  haql  up.  Having 
provided  a rail  pen  with  surplus  rails,  and 
boards  to  cover,  then  put  rails  in  lor  floor  a few 
inches  above  the  ground,  a foot  or  so  apart,  on 
which  throw  in  some  2 or  3 feet  thick  the  vine; 
put  on  another  floor  of  rails,  and  fill  again  2 or  3 
feet:  continue  thus  until  the  pen  is  fO,  or  12  feet 
high  and  cover.  Many  persons  fork  in  a layer 
of  straw  of  any  kind,  oats,  rye  or  whegt,  with 
every  layer  ol  the  vine;  many  use  salt  in  both 
ways,  and  no  question  but  what  it  is  as  saving 
in  the  end. 

Now  for  the  reason,  if  the  \ine  is  cured  as 
“ fodder  or  other  hay,”  you  will  lose  every  leaf, 
much  of  the  stem,  and  one  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  vine,  would  lose  nearly  all — for  they 
would  let  it  remain  until  dry.  Lucerne,  clover 
and  pea  vine,  require  the  same  treatment,  there 
being  so  much  sap  in  the  stalk  that  you  would 
lose  all  the  smaller  part  before  the  stems,  or 
thick  nart,  was  cured— but  by  merely  wilting, 
the  leaf  and  leaf-stalk  is  retained  in  a degree, 
and  by  throwing  into  cocks,  the  air  passes 
through : the  moderate  heating  it  receives  has  a 
tendency  to  ripen  the  juices,  making  sweeter  for 
stock,  and  toughens  the  vine — and  very  little  ex- 
posure will  cool  it  off. 

Some  persons  pull  and  put  in  pens  as  abov'e, 
and  the  use  of  salt  will  protect:  it  may  mould  a 
little,  but  try  the  mouldy  part  to  even  a well-fed 
mule.  Those  who  are  saving  to  their  land  all 
they  can,  will  not  pull  up  the  vine,  but  cut  off 
with  a grass  knife,  saying  the  tap  root  is  a bene- 
fit, and  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  land. 
One  thing  I press  on  those  who  have  no  expe- 
rience— rather  run  the  risk  of  losing,  by  having 
put  up  too  green  than  too  dry.  I have  seen  them 
in  a house  14  by  18  and  12  feet  high,  when  2 to 
3 feet  from  the  wall  they  were  very  hot,  yet 
stock  ate  them  very  greedily.  I thought  they 
were  lost. 

Saving  Seeds. — “Like  produces  like,”  is  a 
general  law  of  nature;  the  same  both  in  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdom.  If  a cultivator, 
then,  desires  tohave  any  production  earlier  than 
usual,  let  him  procure  the  first  seeds  that  ripen 
on  a well  grov/n  and  productive  plant,  and  so 
proceed  year  after  year,  and  he  will  obtain  this 
desideratum. 

Every  variety  of  vegetable  may  be  rendered 
more  productive,  by  selecting  every  year  the 
seed  of  the  most  productive  and  well-formed 
plants.  For  instance,  peas  that  grow  in  lon^, 
full  pods,  on  vines  that  bear  abundantly  ; and  if 
you  would  have  them  earlier,  take  those  which 
ripen  first;  choose  beans  the  same  way;  select 
the  finest  heads  of  grain  for  seed  before  reaping; 
select  seed  corn  from  stalks  that  bear  two  or 
more  good  ears,  and  take  the  largest  and  best 
formed  ears.  Choose  from  stalks  that  are  large 
at  the  bottom  and  run  off  to  a small  top,  not  very 
high.  For  early  onions,  select  seeds  that  ripen 
first,  and  have  good  form:  turneps  the  same, 
and  so  on,  following  the  same  rule  throughout. 
There  is  no  work,  attended  with  so  little  care, 
which  is  so  much  neglected  by  the  farmer  as 
this. — Plow  Boy. 


Go  TO  Work. — There  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men  among  us  whose  on- 
ly resource  against  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
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a destisute  manhood,  and  a disgraceful  old  age, 
is  the  woikshop  or  the  farm,'^  It  is  useless,  at 
this  day,  ior  eyery  young  man  to  aspire  to  the 
lot  of  living  by  his  vrits,  for  it  is  a task  in  which 
few  whw  undertake  it  have-  the  taleni  requisite 
to  ensure  success.  How  many  tliere  are  at  pre- 
sent ‘Moafing”  away  the  precious  years  ol 
youth  inoui’idties  and  villages,  who  ought  to  be 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  some  honorable  and 
uselul  TRADE.  Learning  is  by  no  meansincom- 
patible  with  the  practice  of  the  arts  ; for,  the 
more  one  “knows”  the  more  likely  will  he  be 
to  succeed,  and  to  do  honor  both  to  himself  and 
the  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged. — Plow 
Boy. 

From  the  New  Haven  Palladium. 

The  Halo  or  Solar  Phenomenon. — The 
Rings  around  the  sun  yesterday  (September 
Oth)  for  two  hours  before  and  alter  midday,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  observed  by  our 
citizens  with  much  interest,  and  to  have  awak- 
ened an  intelligent  curiosity  to  learn  more  re- 
specting appearances  of  this  kind,  and  their 
causes. 

The  present  Halo  was  remarkable  for  its 
duration,  and  afforded  favorable  opportunities 
for  observation.  About  mid-day,  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  two  complete  rings,  one  about  45  de- 
gress in  breadth  encircling  the  sun  at  its  centre, 
and  the  other  about  72  degrees  broad,  having  its 
center  in  the  zenith,  v/hile  its  circumference  pass- 
ed thioagh  the  sun.  The  smaller  circle  was 
accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  same  major 
axis  and  of  small  eccentricity.  Directly  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  36  degrees  north  of  the  zenith, 
the  circumference  of  the  larger  circle  was  inter- 
sected by  two  other  circles  of  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  diameter,  forming,  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, a bright  spot,  such  as  would  naturally  re- 
sult from  The  combined  light  of  the  three  lumi- 
nous rings.  The  ring  that  encircled  the  Sun 
exhibited  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  frequently 
with  much  vividness  and  beauty.  The  other 
rings  were  white,  and  fainter  as  they  were  more 
distant  from  the  sun.  Small  portions  of  circles, 
however,  with  prisnratic  hues,  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  both  in  the  East  and  West. 

On  recurring  to  works  that  give  an  account 
of  solar  halos  of  past  times,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  majority  of  them  correspond,  in  their  gener- 
al features,  to  this,  having  a circle  and  eclipse 
aruund  the  sun,  a large  circle  with  its  circum- 
ference passing  through  the  sun’s  center,  and 
two  other  circles  intersecting  this  at  a point  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun.  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
lOth  volumes  ol  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, two  halos  are  figured  bearing  all  these 
characteristics.  The  circles,  however,  are 
sometimes  still  farther  multiplied,  and  of  dimen- 
sions varying  from  the  present. 

Such  a uniformity^  of  structure  must  depend 
on  sume  law,  which  regulates  the  formation  of 
halos;  but  the  nature  of  this  law  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped, although  its  investigation  has  occupied 
the  most  eminent  opticians,  as  Descartes,  New- 
ton, Huyghens,  Mariotte,  Young  and  Brewster. 
The  cloud  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  pheno- 
menon, is  always  the  same, both  in  the  solar  and 
lunar  halos,  consisting  of  a thin,  gauze-like, 
milky  vapor,  called  by  meteorologists,  cirro- 
stratus.  It  is  known  to  be  very  high,  falling 
within  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  the 
lower  limits  of  which,  in  our  latitude,  are  about 
two  miles  above  the  earth.  The  moisture  de- 
posiied  by  the.se  clouds,  would  be  in  the  form  of 
snow  or  particles  of  ice,  and  it  is  from  the  pecu- 
liar reflections  caused  by  the  bright  surfaces  of 
such  crystals,  that  these  phenomena  are  believed 
to  be  produced.  Not  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  accounting  for  the  production  of 
the  ring  that  encircles  the  sun,  since  its  cause 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  produces  the 
rainbow;  but  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ring 
which  has  its  circumference  in  the  sun’s  center, 
has  been  found  much  more  difficult.  The  re- 
flection of  the  sun’s  light  from  crystals  of  a 
cylindrical  and  prismatic  form,  has  been  suppo- 
sed to  furnish  a clue  to  the  explanation,  although 
it  has  not  always  clearly  appeared  how  this 
would  produce  the  appearances  in  question. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

PARTICULARS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  OF 
MARLING 

Mr.  Editor— 1 noticed  in  the  last  number  of 
your  valuable  journal,  a communication  head- 
ed, “ Successful  Marling,”  in  relation  to  a field 
I had  marled  for  the  present  crop  of  cotton,  in 
which  the  writer  expresses  a desiie  to  learn  the 
particulars  ol  this  experiment.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  give  any  information  in  my  power 
on  the  subject,  being  fully  sati-sfiied  myself,  from 
a previous  trial,  of  the  great  efficacy  in  the  use 
of  marl.  I instituted  this  experiment  to  endea- 
vor to  put  its  beneficial  effects  beyond  doubt, 
and  to  convince  those  who  were  yet  sceptical  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  this  substance.  Your 
author  has  been  misinformed  as  regards  the  land 
which  was  marled  being  an  old  field. 

The  following  were  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
periment : — Twenty-five  acres  of  very  light  high 
land  was  cleared  of  its  original  growth,  oak, 
hickory  and  pine,  in  the  winter  of  1842,  and 
planted  in  cotton  every  year:  in  February  last, 
the  beds  were  levelled  with  the  hoe,  and  the 
marl  carted  on,  at  the  rate  of  150  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  was  well  pulverized,  and  strewed 
over  the  field  as  equally  as  possible — strength  of 
marl  70  per  cent.  The  land  was  bedded  in 
March  and  planted  on  the  1st  of  April.  Ten 
rows  through  the  middle  of  the  field  were  left 
•without  marl.  The  cotton  crop  has  suffered 
very  much  from  continued  drought,  the  marled 
cotton  much  less  so  than  any  other.  In  the 
above  experiment  no  manure  was  usetl.  It  was 
ray  intention  to  have  had  the  cotton  of  this  field 
kept  separate,  in  order  to  test  its  relative  produc- 
tion with  that  of  my  other  fields,  but  during  my 
absence  from  home,  the  cotton  was  mixed. 

In  1843,  a square  of  105  feet  was  marled  in 
the  same  field,  at  the  rate  ol  100  bushels  to  the 
acre — marl  70  per  cent.  The  beneficial  effects 
were  very  evident,  particularly  in  the  early  ma- 
turing of  the  fruit:  a gentleman,  who  visited 
this  field  in  the  summer  of  1843,  was  asked  his 
opinion  as  regards  the  appearance  of  this  square 
of  cotton  ; he  replied,  that  it  was  more  luxu- 
riant; that  he  saw  very  few  blossoms  compared 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  field : on  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  pods  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  ^Z<?sso?ks— showing  evidently,  that 
the  marled  square  was  at  least  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other. 

The  bed  of  marl  is  about  one  mile  from  the 
field : when  not  interrupted,  carted  twelve  loads 
a day — seven  bushels  a good  load  for  two  small 
mules,  the  road  being  very  rough. 

Yours,  &c.,  John  A.  Ramsay. 

Charleston,  Sept,  17,  1844. 


Fruit  Trees. — Plant  a lew  trees  of  the  best 
kinds  you  can  get ; if  not  rich  food  for  the  pa- 
late, hogs  will  not  refuse  them.  If  you  will  lis- 
ten to  old  saws  you  will  never  plant  any  ; there 
will  some  be  found  who  have  not  succeeded — 
they,  of  course,  condemn  the  fruit,  rather  than 
their  own  management. — Plow  Boy. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CHAPMAN’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOD. 

No.  228  Broad-st.,  Augusta. 

|I3=  THIS  Institution  has  been  under 

the  direction  of  its  present  principals  for  six 
years,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  has 
enabled  them  greatly  to  increase  the  facilities  it 


affords  for  the  education  of  young  bt  : Pro- 
vision is  made  for  thorough  instruc  . in  all 
the  departments  of  female  education  ' •.  the 

elementaryEnglish  studies  to  the  higb  / i nch- 
es  of  literature  and  science.  The  • 'erm 
will  commence  Tuesday,  October  1 ' upils 
can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  t;  • . . . will 

be  charged  for  the  time  they  are  m rs  of  ' 
the  school. 

Tuition  $3,  $12  and  $15  per  quarter,  a-  . i-rding 
to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  sch  nar.  iusic 
and  French  at  the  usual  rates.  B ianJ  15  per 
month. 

References. — Rev.  C.  S.  Dodd,  R W.  T. 
Brantley,  Rev.  . G P.  Pierce,  Dr.  W.  K ”'arpin, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  Mr.  D.  Hand,  August"- ; Gov. 
Crawford,  Milledgeville ; Dr.  E.  E.  Jones,  Madi- 
son ; Col.  Wm.  Jones.  Warren ; Dr.  P.  George, 
Jasper;  Mr.  W.  B.  Munro,  Columbus. 
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BACON’S  LARD  LAMPb.— A new 

article,  superioi  to  all  others  f .if  s pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  withi  ut  .lellor 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lr-  t at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillc-rs  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO, 
jy  24-d,c&CuUf 


TURNED  SEED. 

A SUPPLY  of  the  following  varie- 
ties of  fresh  TURNEP  SEED  just  receiv- 
ed, viz: 

Yellow  Sweedish  or  Ruta  Eaga,  very  fine  for 
stock, 

Large  Globe  Turnep,  I Fine 

“ White  Flat  do.  ( for 

“ Hanover  or  White  Ruta  Baga  do  ; table 

“ Norfolk  do.  ,)  use. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 
Aug.  30  18-tf  WM.  HAINES,  Jb. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED, 

A GENERAL  assortment  ol  fresh 
and  genuine  G A R D E N and  FIELD 
SEED,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Red  and  White  Clover, 

Blue  and  Green  Grass, 

Rye  and  Orchard  do., 

Timothy  and  Herds  do., 

Millet  and  Lucerne  do., 

Seed  Corn  of  every  valuable  variety, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Oats, 

Kept  constantly  on  hand  by  the  subscriber,  all  of 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  executed  ■with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

WM.  HAINES,  Jr., 

No.  232  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Ga. 
August  30.  18-tf 
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SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &,c. 

From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet. 

WORN-OUT  LANDS. 

In  the  American  Farmer,  ot  December  27th, 
appeared  an  extract  trom  a communication  by 
John  Jo  les  of  Wheatland,  to  the  Farmers’  Cab- 
inet, in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  the  aston- 
ishing effects  brought  about  in  the  renovation 
of  worn-out  lands  in  Delaware,  by  Dr.  Noble, 
of  Philadelphia.  On  land  which  cost  but  filteen 
dollars  per  acre,  and  produced  but  five  bushels 
of  wheat  three  years  ago,  by  the  application  ol 
eight  loads  of  manure,  costing,  freight  included, 
less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  load,  the 
Doctor  has  raised  forty-seven  bushels  of  wheat 
from  otic  acre,  and  trom  the  remainder  rather 
less,  the  average  being  an  enormous  increase 
over  the  produce  of  former  years.  The  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer  expresses  an  “ increase 
desire”  to  learn  the  secret  by  which  the  Doctor 
has  been  enabled,  at  the  small  expense  of  less 
than  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  to  effect  such  as- 
tonishing results. 

We  would  inform  him  there  is  no  secret 
whatever  in  the  method  pursued,  but  such  as 
any  farmer  might  discover  for  himself,  if  he 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  of  the 
numerous  works  upon  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture,  lately  published.  Know- 
ing by  chemical  analysis  or  examination,  the 
composition  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat, 
and  that  of  the  soil,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  ap- 
ply those  materials  which  were  needed,  in  order 
to  produce  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  He 
prescribed  for  his  wheat  and  soil  as  he  would 
fora  patient,  and  with  equal  success,  health 
and  strength  have  been  restored  to  the  suffering 
subject. 

The  Doctor  formed  a compost  obtained  from 
various  sources,  consisting  of  the  reiuse  of  tan- 
ners, soap  boiling  establishments,  &c.;  in  short, 
of  such  animal  and  vegetable  substances  as 
contain  soluble  salts,  or  which  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  growth  of  plants.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  substances  he  was  guided  by  their 
composition,  as  made  known  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis. “ Give,”  says  the  rational  agriculturist, 
“ to  one  plant  such  substances  as  are  necessary 
for  its  development,  but  spare  those  winch  are 
not  requisite,  lor  the  production  ol  other  plants 
which  require  them.” 

“ An  empirical,”  or  quack  system  “of  agri- 
culture, has  administered  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
nures to  all  plants,  or  where  a selection  has 
been  made,  it  has  not  been  based  upon  a know- 
ledge of  their  peculiar  composition.”  The  phos- 
phate of  soda  or  lime,  the  silicate  of  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other  salts  containing 
these  in  other  combinations,  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  wheat;  these  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Doctor,  and  why  should  we  be  as- 
tonished at  the  results  which  have  fallowed  their 
application'?  He  has  adopted  the  scientific  me- 
thod of  manuring,  and  if  his  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil  and  wants  of  the  crop 
was  exact,  and  his  conclusions  correctly  drawn, 
he  could  not  err  in  the  application  of  his  ma- 
nures. His  is  indeed  a triumph  of  science  over 
the  old  fashioned,  uncertain,  and  empirical 
mode  of  farming ; here  is  an  example  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  farmer,  and  especially 
should  it  be  considered  by  those  whom  prejudice 
has  so  blinded  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  vast 
benefits  arising  from  the  judicious  application 


of  scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture.  It  is  in- 
deed ‘ creditable  to  the  Doctor  as  a scientific 
farmer;”  we  hail  him  as  a benefactor,  and  de- 
sire that  he  may  persevere  in  that  path  of  use- 
fulness in  which  he  has  found  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  J.  s.  l. 

Philadelphia,  Second  month,  6th,  1844. 

LABOR-SAVING  PLOUGH. 

The  Columbia  (So.  Ca.)  Advocate  says: — 
The  following  is  a description  of  the  Labor-sa- 
ving Plough  exhibited  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  We 
also  append  certificates  furnished  by  gentlemen 
who  have  tried  the  Plough,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  incredulous  that  it  is  no  “ humbug.”  Out 
readers  are  aware  that  it  was  highly  approved 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  its 
advantages  over  other  similar  ploughs. 

Labor-Saving  Plough,  or  a new  c.nd  improved 
model. — The  subscriber  has  tested  the  utility  of 
this  Plough  by  six  years  experience.  It  is  an  im- 
provement taken  from  a Plough  first  constructed 
by  Mr.  C.  Garlington,  and  afterwards  improved 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  combines  the  following  de- 
sirable qualities : 

In  the  first  place,  its  struct ure  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  injuring  the  corn  or 
cotton  with  his  feet.  In  cultivating  hill  sides 
the  rear  Plough  fills  up  the  furrow  made  by 
the  one  in  front,  which  cannot  be  done  so 
compactly  with  the  single  plough.  On  stony 
land  from  the  operation  ot  two  plough  shares 
and  the  increased  weight,  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed much  better  than  with  a single  plough. 
In  new  land,  the  double  plough  does  superior 
work  after  the  land  is  broke  with  a coulter.  It 
is  not  impeded  by  roots  any  oftener  than  the 
single  plough.  One  round  finishes  a cotton 
row. 

Mode  of  Planting. — After  the  land  is  broken 
up,  I lay  off’ with  a single  shovel  plough,  drop 
the  corn,  and  then  plough  round  it  with  the  dou- 
ble plough  which  makes  a beautiful  ridge,  a lit- 
tle the  highest  in  the  centre.  After  the  corn  is 
large  enough  for  ploughing,  plough  round  it 
with  a shovel  on  the  stock,  the  earth  can  be 
thrown  from  each  side,  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
grass,  and  cotton  can  be  made  with  less  hoeing 
taan  the  ordinary  plough  requires. 

Mitchell  Smith. 

N.  B.  I can  plough  six  acres  in  each  day,  the 
week  round. 

I have  used  the  plough  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
Smith,  above  described,  and  concur  fully  with 
the  representations  made  by  him.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  valuable  plough  I have  ev- 
er seen.  In  using  it,  I have  w'orked  a single 
horse,  and  have  found  it  easily  drawn  with  the 
ordinary  shovel  ploughs  on  the  stock. 

H.  C.  Young. 

Laurens  District,  S.  C.,  Nov.  9lh,  1842. 

Dear  Sir : 1 am  highly  pleased  with  the  im- 
provement that  you  have  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a tool  that  is  of  such  vast  importance  in 
cultivating  our  soil.  I commenced  my  crop 
with  it  and  ended  with  it,  and  I am  now  able  to 
say  to  you  that  I have  gathered  nearly  as  much 
more  of  corn  and  cotton  to  the  hand,  tlian  I have 
ever  done  heretofore.  I find  the  objections  that 
I had,  previous  to  using  it,  were  groundless. — 

' It  requires  no  more  strength  to  manage  it  than 


any  other,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ground;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a few  years  you  will 
see  them  used  mote  than  any  other  farming  to:  1 
now  in  use.  Yours  with  respect, 

Jno.  W,  Wallace. 

CURE  FOR  FOUNDER. 

The  seeds  of  sunflow'er  are  the  best  remedy 
known  for  the  cure  of  founder  in  horses.  Im- 
mediately on  discovering  that  your  horse  is 
foundered,  mix  about  a pint  of  the  whole  seed  in 
his  feed,  and  it  wull  give  a perfect  cure. — Culti- 
vator. 

Shell-fish  as  Manure. — Having  noticed  • 
the  good  effects  of  shell-fish  in  gardens,  applied 
to  carrot  and  onion  beds,  it  occurred  to  a gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance  that  the  same  species 
of  manure  would  be  found  equally  useful  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  the  case  of  a green  crop  cultiva- 
ted in  the  open  field.  Accordingly,  he  instruct- 
ed his  laborer  to  repair  to  the  shore,  and  exca- 
vate four  cartloads  of  live  shell-fish,  composed 
chiefly  of  wdlks,  cockles,  and  muscles.  When 
carried  home  the  deposite  was  throwm  into  a 
heap,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  began  to 
emit  an  unpleasant  odor.  Warning  thus  given, 
the  shells  were  smashed  and  mixed  with  peat 
earth,  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  facilitate  the 
application.  They  wTre  then  laid  in  the  drills, 
after  the  manner  of  bones,  at  the  rate  of  16  bush- 
els per  acre;  sown  w'ith  turnips ; and,  the  belter 
to  test  the  utility  of  the  experiment,  turnips  w^ere 
planted  the  same  day  over  thick  layers  of  barn- 
yard manure.  The  seed  on  the  shells  took  a 
wmnderful  start,  the  plants  showing  themselves 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  notw'ithstanding  the  in- 
tense drought;  while  the  dung  operated  so 
slowly,  that  eight  days  elapsed  before  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  greening  appeared. 

Thus  far  the  shells  and  substance  enclosed 
have  worked  perfect  wonders,  and  bid  lair  to 
outvie  crushed  bones,  and  even  guano.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter  in  shell- 
fish are  great  nourishers  of  vegetable  life. — 
Dumfrie's  Courier. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  'IREES. 

Hints  on  the  system  of  Pruning  Fruit  Trees,  as  practi- 

ced  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

As  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
forms  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  pursuit  by 
a great  mass  of  people  in  this  enlightened  coun- 
try, I should  be  pleased  to  off'er  a few  hints  (if 
you  should  think  them  worth  publishing)  on  a 
proper  system  ot  pruning,  and  a few  first  princi- 
ples in  connection  with  it,  which  may  prove 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  not  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  that  important  opera- 
tion-important, because  on  the  performance  of 
it,  in  a great  measure,  depends  the  health,  vigor, 
and  production  of  fruit.  To  have  a true  know- 
ledge of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  operator 
should  be  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
laws  that  govern  vegetation,  and  know  the  func-  . 
tions  the  different  parts  have  to  perform;  for, 
unless  he  does,  how  can  he  be  sure  of  the  conse- 
quences that  are  to  follow;  and  it  is  no  ways 
improbable  that  that  which  was  intended  for  a 
service,  may  turn  out  an  evil;  hence  it  is  obvi- 
ously necessaiy  that  the  operator  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  vegetable  physiology,  in  order  to 
insure  success ; quite  as  necessary  as  it  is  for 
the  surgeon  to  know  the  functions  of  the  human 
system,  in  order  to  perform  a successful  ampu- 
tation. 
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I shall  now  endeavor,  and  at  the  same  time 
hope,  to  satisfy  your  readers,  by  pointing  out 
the  principal  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  namely,  the  functions  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  essential  also  to  know  that  every  part  of  a 
plant,  from  the  minutest  fibre  to  the  ponderous 
stem,  has  its  own  uselul  office  to  perform;  but 
as  the  development  of  all  those  parts  entirely 
depends  on  the  leaves,  it  is  on  that  account  1 
consider  them  the  principal  organs  of  the  vege- 
table fabric. 

The  roots  absorb  moisture  (containing  the 
food  of  plants)  by  their  extremities,  and  it  is 
transmitted  from  them  through  the  stem  by 
means  of  channels,  formed  by  nature  for  that 
puipose,  to  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes  a 
chemical  process.  The  fluid,  on  entering,  con- 
tains many  different  substances,  owing  to  the 
particles  of  matter  it  meets  with  in  its  progress 
through  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum.  This  flu- 
id does  not  become  the  proper  food  until  it  is 
duly  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  which  act  on  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  when  that  fluid  that  is  su- 
perfluous passes  off  by  evaporation,  and  that 
which  is  left  becomes  elaborated  and  prepared 
as  the  proper  food,  passing  into  the  system,  and 
depositing  a new  layer  of  wood  to  the  outside  of 
exogenous,  and  to  the  inside  of  endogenous 
structures,  passing  on  to  the  roots,  always  lea- 
ving something  after  it,  that  adds  to  the  diame- 
ter of  each  part  it  passes  through,  and  finally 
elongates  the  tips  of  the  roots  or  forms  new 
roots.  The  matter  that  does  all  this  is  prepared 
by  the  leaves,  by  which  alone  the  great  impor- 
tance of  them  is  clearly  shown.  It  is  an  admit- 
ted fact  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  leaves 
over  a given  part,  the  more  that  part  increases 
in  diameter.  The  secretions  lor  fruit  are  like- 
wise prepared  by  the  leaves,  and  ileposited  in 
the  tissue  for  the  ensuing  year’s  fruit;  hence  the 
more  leaves  the  more  secretions  for  fruit  will 
be  formed.  But  this  does  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases;  for  instance,  strong,  rank  leaves  that 
hold  or  receive  no  proper  juices,  and  leaves  not 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  are  of  no  use  for 
the  formation  of  secretions;  therefore,  if  the 
leaves  are  not  properly  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  digestion  is  prevented,  and  they  become 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  highly  essential  that 
the  juices  are  prevented  from  being  lost  in  the 
formation  of  useless  wood. 

The  system  I am  going  to  describe,  which  is 
practised  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s 
garden,  and  first  put  into  practice  in  England,' 
by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ing pomologist  of  Europe,  principally  depends 
on  summer  management.  It  is  as  follows : 

Allow  the  young  shoots  to  grow  until  the 
leaves  become  too  crowded;  then  cutoff  theii 
growing  points  only.  By  this  means  you  will 
stop  their  elongation  and  confine  the  juices  Jo 
the  already  formed  leaves,  where  they  will  be- 
come fully  elaborated  for  the  ensuing  year’s 
fruit,  which  would  not  occur  so  readily  if  left 
to  the  formation  of  useless  wood ; lor,  be  it  re- 
membered, it  re-^uires  the  secretions  properly 
prepared,  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  in  or- 
der to  produce  fruit;  this  check  will  cause  the 
shoots  to  throw  out  lateral  branches,  which  must 
be  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  juices,  as  already  descriBed. 

This  system  of  summer  pruning  will  be  found 
to  be  ofthe  first  importance  in  the  production  of 
fruit,  and  it  requires  but  little  trouble  when 
properly  attended  to.  Winter  pruning  is  only  a 
secondary  object  when  compared  to  this  system, 
and  1 hope  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  when  the 
principles  here  laid  down  are*  properly  investi- 
gated. All  that  is  necessary  in  winter  pruning 
is,  to  remove  all  pseless  and  superfluous  wood. 
For  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  plenty  of 
young  wood  is  required,  and  the  operator  should 
be  guided  by  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  trees, 
the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  grow;  all 
these  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, to  perform  the  operation  aright.  The 
system  I have  described  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer the  summer  pruning  of  vines  and  fruit- 
bearing trees.  B.  Carmichael. 

Nonanton  Hill,  Newton,  April,  1844. 


From  the  American.  Farmer. 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

We  have  the  second  Fall  month  upon  us, 
and  with  it  brings  its  toils  and  its  pleasures — 
while  Its  toils  consist  in  preparing  the  ground, 
and  committing  the  seed  to  the  earth,  those  toils 
are  not  without  their  pleasures,  for  they  force 
the  mind  upon  the  anticipation  of  the  profits 
which  are  to  arise  from  them,  and  excite  in  it 
those  pleasurable  emotions  which  spring  from 
the  belief,  of  after  ability  to  meet  engagements 
and  contribute  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
one’s  family — and  such  reflections  as  these  to 
the  man  of  warm  and  generous  sympathies  are 
beyond  all  price,  for  they  serve  to  assure  him  in 
the  hope,  that  those  on  whom  his  every  affection 
rests  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  tnat  those  wdlh 
whom  he  may  have  pecuniary  engagements,  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  confidence  re- 
posed. And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  work  which 
the  season  requires  should  be  done,  and  that 
quickly, 

ON  THE  FARM. 

Wheat. — It  is  full  time  that  every  farmer 
should  have  his  ground  in  a state  of  prepara- 
tion to  receive  his  seed  wheal,  and  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  that  he  had  it  already  in  the 
ground ; lor  we  must  confess  that,  notwithstand- 
ing early  sown  wheat  is  subject  to  the  fall  rav- 
ages of  the  Hessian  Fly,  still,  we  would  rather 
run  the  hazard  of  that  enemy,  destructive  as  it 
is,  than  that  ample  time  should  not  be  given  to 
the  plants  to  attain  a sufficient  strength  of  roots 
to  resist  the  action  of  frosts.  This  is  our  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  for  our  readers  to  exercise  upon  it 
their  own  better  judgments. 

Preparation  of  Seed  Wheat. — To  avoid  smut 
it  is  always  safest  to  subject  the  seed  wheat  to 
a soak  previous  to  sowing.  This  soak  may  be 
either  made  of  the  ley  of  wood  ashes — a brine 
of  salt;  or  stale  urine,  either  to  be  made  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  after  permitting  the 
seed  wheat  to  remain  therein  for  twelve  hours, 
it  should  be  taken  out,  drained,  and  have  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  it  to 
cover  or  whiten  each  grain  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  should  in  every  instance  be  sown  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out  of  the  soak  and  pow- 
dered with  lime, as  if  it  remains  longexposedafter 
being  thus  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  sufier  in  its 
germinating  powers.  We  prefer,  except  upon 
a close  lay  or  grass-sward,  to  plough  the  seed  in 
3 or  4 inches,  then  to  harrow  and  roll.  The 
rolling  brings  the  ear^h  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  seed,  promotes  early  vegetation,  en- 
sures a much  better  stand  of  plants,  and  prevents 
w'ashing. 

The  following  recipe  for  a soak  for  seed  wheat, 
has  come  very  opportunely  to  hand,  and  we 
give  it  a place  here.  As  the  initials  will  show, 
it  comes  from  an  individual,  who,  besides  be- 
ing the  great  pioneer  in  Agricultural  improve- 
ment in  this  country,  has  been  its  constant,  un- 
tiring and  enlightened  friend  for  near  a quarter 
of  a century — and  who  has  richly  earned  the 
name  of  Agricultural  benefactor. 

TO  PREVENT  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  ofthe  American  Farmer; 

I always  read  with  especial  interest  your  own 
remarks  and  advice  to  your  patrons  as  to  the 
“work”  to  be  done  at  particular  seasons.  In 
your  4th  of  August  number,  to  which,  (having 
been  for  some  weeks  absent)  I have  just  looked 
back,  you  recommenu,  as  you  have  well  and 
repeatedly  done  before,  that  v/heat  should  be 
steeped  before  it  is  sowed-r-can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  every  grain  would  be  better  for  it, 
— steeps  well  prepared,  of  good  ingredients, 
serve  to  kill  the  eggs  of  insects,  to  throw  off  the 
unsound  grain,  and  as  a manure  for  that  which 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  earth.  I lately  read 
of  one  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  which  my  in- 
former, Mr.  Dechest  of  Tennessee,  said  he 
knew  to  be  infallible  after  very  many  experi- 
ments. You  may  not  have  published  it, — it  is 
this:  Dissolve  a pound  of  blue  stone  in  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  five  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
let  it  remain  therein  about  18  hours  before  it  is 


sowed,  and,  as  he  says  (allowing  me  to  use  his 
name)  you  will  never  have  smut  in  your  wheat. 

1.  S.  S. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — Less  ihan  two 
bushels  per  acre  should  not  be  sown,  as  a smal- 
ler quantity  than  that  will  not  sufficiently  cover 
the  earth,  to  exclude  those  pests  of  the  w'heat 
field,  weeds  and  grass,  and  very  certain  are  we, 
that  lull  seeding  tends  to  increase  the  product. 

Finishing  the  Seeding. — No  wheat  grower 
should  consider  his  seeding  finished  until  he 
shall  have  run  water  furrows  through  and 
around  his  field,  to  carry  off  the  rains  of  winter 
and  keep  the  plants  dry. 

Rye.—\{  there  be  any  who  may  not  have  got 
in  his  Rye,  there  is  still  time,  provided  no  time 
is  lost,  and  he  plow  in  his  seed  some  three  or  four 
inches,  and  harrow  and  roll  it  well. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre.— From.  4 to  5 
pecks  per  acre  is  the  right  quanti'y— but  as  the 
season  is  late  we  should  prefer  the  latter,  as  it 
will  allow  some  loss  from  wintei  killing 

Fall  Plowing. — All  stifl  clayey  grounds 
will  be  the  better  of  fall  and  winter  ploughing, 
provided  that  work  be  done  in  good  weather, 
when  the  earth  is  not  wet.  To  plow  clays  in 
that  state  is  always  injurious,  as  they  become 
little  better  than  mortar,  and  seldom  can  be  got 
into  good  condition  during  a season;  but  if 
plowed  when  in  good  condition  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  the  best  effects  are  derived  from  the  expo- 
sure to  the  frost. 

Hogs  for  fattening. — These  should  be  penned 
early,  as  they  take  on  fat  much  faster  in  mode- 
rately warm  weather  than  in  cold,  and  conse- 
quently consume  less  corn.  They  should  be 
given  charcoal,  ashes,  rotten  wood  and  salt 
while  being  fattened;  and  it  is  important  that 
regularity  should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
times  of  feeding  and  watering. 

To  save  corn,  cooked  pumpkins  serve  an  er'- 
cellent  purpose  in  the  commencement  of  fatten- 
ning. 

Catlle  Staoling  and  Shedding.  —All  cattle 
should  have  dry  quarters  during  winter,  and  if 
you  have  not  stabling  or  shedding  to  afford  it, 
let  us  advise  you  to  put  them  up,  as  the  saving 
in  feed  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost 
in  a very  few  years,  besides  the  saiislaction  it 
will  afford  you,  to  know  that  your  stock  is  se- 
cure from  the  winter’s  rains,  sleet  and  snows. 

Pumpkins. — Gather  these  before  they  are  in- 
jured by  the  frost,  and  stow  them  away  in  some 
dry  place,  taking  care  not  to  pack  them  but  a 
few  rows  high,  and  not  to  put  any  unsound  ones 
among  those  which  are  sound. 

Fences. — Examine  all  on  your  place,  and  re- 
pair such  as  need  it. 

Orchard. — Gather  your  fruit  by  hand  as  soon 
as  ready.  Be  careful  to  do  it  in  dry  weai  her,  and 
put  them  away  carefully.  Your  trees  may  be 
pruned  of  dead  limbs;  but  the  wound  must  be 
cut  smooth  and  covered  with  a mixi  ure  of  equal 
parts  of  fresh  cow  dung  and  clay,  lakint;  care  to 
cover  the  application  with  a thick  cb  th  to  keep 
out  rain.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be 
painted  with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and  flour  of 
sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  a gallon  of  soft 
soap  to  1 lb.  of  sulphur. 

Draining. — Your  wet  ground  should  be  drain- 
ed during  the  fall  months. 

Buckwheat. — This  grain  should  be  cut  before 
it  is  nipped  by  the  frost,  as  its  straw  is  good  feed 
for  your  cattle. 

Work  Cattle  of  all  kinds  must  receive  addi- 
tional attention  during  this  month  and  the  next, 
as  it  should, be  an  object  with  you  to  carry  them 
into  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

Potatoes  and  Turnips. — These  roots  should 
be  gathered  befoie  they  are  frosted.  Let  them 
be  taken  up  in  dry  weather  and  securely  stowed 
away  where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  become 
frozen. 

Beets,  Parsnips  and  Carrots. — See  to  the  dig- 
ging and  putting  away  of  these  roots. 

Cow  Yard,. — Before  you  bring  your  cattle  in 
for  winter  let  your  yard  be  spread  a foot  deep 
with  mould  and  leaves  from  the  woods,  and  so 
spread  as  that  the  centre  will  be  lower  than  the 
sides — all  the  materials  you  throw  into  it,  will, 
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by  the  spring,  be  converted  into  first  rate  ma- 
nure. 

Sheep— See  that  these  animals  have  shelter 
through  the  winter. 

We  have  thus  travelled  through  the  list  of 
such  duties  as  are  most  urgent  of  attention  on 
the  farm,  and  shall  conclude  our  monthly  task, 
by  wishing  you  good  markets  lor  your  present 
year’s  crop — good  crops  and  good  prices  next 
year,  and  that  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
may  abov.nd  with  you  and  yours. 

From  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

HINTS  TO  wool-growers. 

We  cpntess  our  anxiety  to  see  the  growing  ol 
wool  prosecuted  in  this  country  to  a large  ex- 
tent, and  with  eminent  success.  To  do  this,  our 
farmers  must  study  the  construction,  organic 
structure,  and  habits  ol  sheep,  and  the  alike  sim- 
ple and  increasing  laws  of  nature,  which  gov- 
ern the  transformation  of  certain  elements  con- 
tained in  the  food  ol  this  valuable  animal,  into 
wool  upon  its  back. 

Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  this  product, 
as  well  as  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  animal, 
depend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  the  consti- 
tuent elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  its  food.  If  these  be  but  poorly  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  muscle,  fat  and  wool,  the  ani- 
mal must  be  poor,  its  fleece  light,  and  its  proge- 
ny more  or  less  degenerated.  On  the  contrary, 
if  its  food  abound  in  the  raw  materials  which 
go  to  make  up  these  animal  products,  being 
merely  changed  into  new  forms  and  combina- 
tions by  the  action  of  vital  organs,  then  such 
products  will  be  abundant. 

All  concede  the  importance  of  a knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  his  iron  and  woollen  machi- 
nery to  the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  All 
appreciate  the  necessity  ol  his  understanding 
the  nature  of  wool,  how  to  cleanse  it  by  chemi- 
cal agents,  and  both  the  art  and  science  of  ma- 
king beautiful  and  fast  colors. 

We  contend  that  the  wool-grower  who  elabo- 
rates the  great  staple  of  the  manufacturer  of 
woollen  goods,  should  in  like  manner  under- 
stand what  elements  of  the  soil,  air  and  water 
enter  into  the  composition  of  these  cultivated 
plants,  which  his  living  machinery  can  best 
transform  into  wool.  He  should  also  under- 
stand the  operation  of  this  machinery,  which 
can  be  largely  varied  in  its  results,  by  changing 
the  circumstances  which  affect  it,  and  the  raw 
material  to  be  operated  upon. 

We  have  some  twenty  millions  of  sheep  now 
in  the  United  States,  which  elaborate  for  their 
owners  not  far  from  fifty  millions  pounds  of 
wool  per  annum,  or  about  two  and  a half 
pounds  on  an  average  per  head.  If  we  allow 
this  annual  clip  to  be  worth  as  high  as  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  then  the  fleeces  will  bring  an 
average  of  seventy -five  cents  a piece.  Allow 
that  sixty-five  cents  per  head,  and  the  lambs 
will  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  their  keeping, 
the  nett  profit  is  ten  cents  on  each  sheep.  If  by 
any  means  we  can  enable  this  wool-farming 
machine  to  elaborate  only  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-fifth  part  of  a pound  of  wool  more  in  each 
twenty-four  hours  than  it  now  does,  this  will 
give  an  average  fleece  of  three  and  a'half  pounds 
instead  of  two  and  a half,  which  at  thirty  cents 
a pound,  will  increase  the  profit  on  each  sheep 
from  ten  to  forty  cents,  or  four  hundred  per 

CENT  ! 

This  important  gain  to  our  farmers  we  believe 
to  be  practicable.  To  realise  it,  requires  no  ad- 
ditional outlay  of  labor  or  capital.  It  requires 
only  a little  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  which  yield  the  amount  of 
wool  they  now  get. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  wool- 
growers  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  a distinct 
dock  for  producing  long,  fine  wool,  for  worsted 
and  mousseline  de  laines.  Several  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  invested  in  erecting 
buildings  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  fabrics  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  of  Lowell,  a gentle- 
man of  great  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  thinks  the  Cotswold  sheep  one 


of  the  best  varieties  to  keep  for  growing  long 
wool.  They  clip  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  a 
head,  when  well  kept.  Mr.  Erastus  Corning, 
of  Alabama,  has  a flock  of  pne  hundred  and 
thirty  ewes,  which  will  shear  seven  and  a half 
pounds  each.  These  were  selected  with  great 
care  a few  years  since  in  England,  by  an  expe- 
rienced flockmaster,  Mi-.  Sotham,  who  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Cornins,  imported  them  with  a 
fine  herd  of  Hereford  cattle.  A writer  in  a late 
number  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  commends  in 
high  terms  for  the  production  of  long,  fine  wool, 
a cross  of  the  Leicester  ewe  with  the  fine  Meri- 
no buck.  A few  millions  of  sheep,  growing 
wool  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  mous- 
seline de  laines,  would  doubtless  pay  abetter  pro- 
fit than  those  yielding  either  telling  wool  or 
coarse  blanket  wool. 

To  get  these,  -w'e  must  improve  our  native 
sheep  by  judicious  crossing,  and  by  altering 
their  keep.  We  must  wisely  adapt  our  means 
to  the  end  we  have  in  view — understanding 
aright  the  cause  and  effect  from  the  first  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  to  the  packing  of  the  staple  in 
the  sack  for  the  market. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Observer, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Age  of  Apple  Tress — do  Natural  Trees  outlive  the 
Grafted? 

“Apple  trees  live  to  a great  age.  There  is  a 
tree  on  Peak’s  Island,  in  Portland  harbor,  that 
has  been  known  to  bear  fruit  every  season  for 
more  than  a hundred  years,” 

The  above  paragraph  was  in  your  summary 
of  last  week;  and  as  1 observe  you  have  a small 
agricultural  department  in  your  paper,  I take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  a few  remarks  suggest- 
ed by  the  above  extract. 

The  fact  stated  is  unquestionable.  I can  well 
remember,  when  it  was  a common  thing  to  see 
apple  trees  not  only  of  vast  age,  but  of  immense 
stature.  When  I was  a child,  I can  distinctly 
recollect  the  remains  of  an  orchard,  on  my  fa- 
ther’s farm,  the  principal  part  of  which  the  Bri- 
tish had  cut  down,  for  fuel.  Eight  or  ten  trees 
only  remained,  a venerable  cluster  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  field.  Almost  every  tree  was  not  far 
from  being  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  form 
more  like  the  lofty  and  wide-spread  oak,  than 
our  present  apple  trees.  Some  of  them  were 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  proportional 
breadth.  I can  well  recollect,  aso,  the  gradual 
decay  of  these  early  tenants  of  the  virgin  soil, 
and  the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  they 
clung  to  life.  As  one  large  limb  alter  another 
decayed  and  fell,  new  and  vigorous  young 
shoots  would  spring  forth  and  grow  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  I recollect  one  tree  in  partic- 
ular, whose  limbs  all  decayed  and  fell  off,  one 
after  another,  till  nothing  but  a hollow  trunk,  re- 
duced to  a perfect  shell,  about  eight  feet  high, 
remained.  And  yet  this  apparently  lifeless  cy- 
linder sent  forth  strong  shoots  near  its  top,  which 
grew  ana  bore  fruit  for  many  years.  And  it  is 
now  but  a few  years  since  the  last  remains  of 
this  ancient  orchard  were  eradicated  from  the 
soil. 

What  rendred  the  longevity  of  these  venera- 
ble trees  the  more  striking  was,  that  on  this  same 
farm  was  another  orchard  of  ten  acres^  that  had 
been  set  out  with  great  care,  only  a few  years 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  then  too 
small  to  tempt  the  depredations  of  the  enemy, 
and  these  trees  long  ago  put  on  the  appearance 
of  premature  old  age;  and  now  scarcely  a soli- 
tary tree  remains  to  remind  one  that  the  ground 
was  once  an  orchard.  In  fact,  it  is  many  years 
since  it  lost  that  name.  This  orchard,  I may 
add,  had  been  grafted  with  great  care,  with  a 
choice  variety  of  fruit,  and  when  I first  knew  it, 
was  flourishing  and  productive. 

1 have  stated  these  facts  with  some  particula- 
rity, for  the  sake  of  suggesting  some  inquiries, 
as  the  following : 

Is  it  common,  now-a-days,  to  meet  with  very 
large  and  aged  apple  trees,  except  where  they 
were  set  out  on  the  -virgin  soil  of  the  country? 
And  if  not,  as  I suspect  will  be  found  to  be  the 
fact,  to  what  cause  is  the  decay  of  our  later  plant- 


ed orchards  to  be  ascribed?  We  know,  by  sad 
experience,  that  many  other  kinds  of  tree.s, 
which  once  grew,  in  all  these  regions,  almost 
spontaneously,  and  bore  frui'  abundantly,  as  the 
peach  and  plum,  lor  instance,  now  require  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  even  then 
are  exceedingly  shortened.  Many  a time,  when 
I was  a bo}',  have  1,  alter  eating  a fine  peach, 
said  to  my  companions,  I will  now'  plant  this 
stone,  and,  if  my  life  is  spared,  in  three  yeans,  1 
will  eat  of  its  fruit;  and  as  often  have  1 realized 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  In  those  days 
our  hedges  w'ere  loaded  with  peaches,  w'hich 
from  their  mere  abundance,  the  very  hogs  dis- 
dained to  eat,  except  to  crack  the  stone  and  eat 
the  pit!  This  fact  I have  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes.  Why,  then,  has  it  become  so  diffi- 
cult to  raise  peaches  ? Is  it  to  be  imputed  to  any 
change  in  the  climate?  or  to  the  exhaustion  of 
some  particular  property  of  the  soil  ? And  does 
not  the  same  cause  operate  on  our  apple  or- 
chards? 

But  there  is  another  inquiry  which  I wish  to 
submit.  Are  not  all  these  large  and  aged  ap- 
ple trees  the  production  of  the  natural  fruit? 
Can  any  man  point  me  to  an  apple  tree  one  hun- 
dred or  seventy-five  years  of  age,  that  wms  graft- 
ed, as  our  present  method  is,  on  the  stock,  or 
that  w'as  grafted  in  any  way  ? Every  man  knows 
that  a grafted  tree  is  merely  a continuation  of 
the  old  one;  and,  therefore,  though  its  existence 
be  prolonged  by  insertion  into  a new'  stock,  it 
will,  notwithstanding,  in  a few'  years,  put  on  all 
the  appearances  of  premature  old  age ; and  the 
sooner,  as  the  process  of  grafting  has  been  the 
more.fr  equently  performed  with  the  same  variety. 

We  have  become  so  fond  of  grafting  and  bud- 
ding, that  most  men  disdain  a natural  tree,  how'- 
ever  vigorous,  except  for  a stock  to  be  tortured 
and  murdered;  or,  if  success  attends  the  trans- 
formation, to  he  consigned  to  an  early  death. 
But  is  this  extreme  wise?  Where  did  our  de- 
licious, grafted  fruit  come  from  at  first?  And 
although  the  seed  will  not  always,  produce  the 
same  variety,  yet  some  of  it  will,  or  others  still 
more  excellent. 

I w'ill  venture  then,  to  suggest,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  we  would  cultivate  more  natural  trees,  ot 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  letting  them  stand  till,  “by 
their  fruits  j'e  can  know  them,”  and  then  pre- 
serve the  good  and  destroy  the  bad,  we  shall  not 
only  obtain  new  and  improved  varieties,  but 
greatly  prolong  the  life  of  our  trees.  On  the 
present  procedure,  one  thing  is  certain,  as,  the 
course  of  nature— our  finest  fruits  must  soon  fail. 
Of  this  we  have  striking  evidence  in  the  general 
failure  of  the  Newton  Pippin,  which  was  once 
as  universally  lair  as  oranges,  and  of  a large 
size,  but  now  often  small  and  knotty.  Other 
examples  might  be  given : but  1 must  stop — my 
sheet  is  full.  A Long  Island  Farmer. 


From  the  Albany  Cnltivator. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — From  all  I have  seen  and 
heard  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  the  gapes 
in  chickens,  it  is  a disase  w'hich  is  not  general- 
ly understood.  I shall  therefore  give  you  my 
opinion  on  its  nature  and  cure.  This  spring, 
having  my  chickens  attacked  as  usual  with  the 
gapes,  I dissected  one  that  died  and  found  its 
Bronchus  or  wind-pipe,  (not'  the  throat,)  filled 
with  small  red  worms  from  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long.  This  satisfied  me  that 
any  particular  course  of  feeding  or  medicine 
would  not  reach  the  disease.  I therefore  took  a 
quill  from  a hen’s  wing,  stripped  off  the  feathers 
within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  end,  trimmed 
ii  off  with  a scissors  to  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
pointing  it  at  the  lower  end.  I then  tied  the 
ends  of  the  wings  to  the  legs  of  the  chicnen  af- 
fected, to  prevent  its  struggling ; pla  ;ed  its  legs 
between  my  knees,  held  its  tongue  between  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right,  inserted  the  trimmed  feather  in  the 
windpipe  (the  opening  of  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,)  when  the  chicken  opened  it  to 
breathe,  pushed  it  down  gently  as  far  as  it 
would  go  (which  is  where  the  windpipe  branch- 
es off  to  the  lobes  of.  the  lungs,  below  which  I 
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never  detected  the  insect, j and  twisted  it  round 
as  1 pulled  it  out,  which  would  generally  bring 
up  or  loosen  all  the  worms,  so  that  the  chicken 
T^'ould  cough  them  out,  if  not,  I would  repeat 
the  operation  til'  all  were  ejecteJ,  amounting 
general’y  to  a dozen  ; then  release  the  chicken, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  it  would  eat 
heartily,  although  previous  to  the  operation  it 
was  unable  to  swallow,  and  its  crop  would  be 
empty  unless  filled  with  some  indigestible  food. 
In  this  manner  1 lost  but  two  out  ol  lorty  chick- 
ens operated  on;  one  by  its  coughing  up  a 
bunch  of  the  worms  which  stuck  in  the  orifice 
of  the  windpipe  and  strangled  it — the  other  ap- 
parently recovered,  but  died  several  days  alter 
in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  upon  exam- 
ining its  windpipe,  1 found  a female  worm  in  it 
differing  from  the  others  by  branching  off  at  the 
tail  in  a number  of  roots  or  branches  between 
each  of  which  were  tubes  filled  with  hundreds 
of  esgs  like  the  spawn  of  a fish  ; and  although 
the  chicken  died  in  the  morning,  the  worm  was 
perfectly  alive  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
so  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water.  While  1 
was  examining  it  in  a concave  glass  under  a 
microscope,  it  ejected  one  of  its  eggs,  in  the  cen- 
tre ol  which  was  an  insect  in  embryo. 

From  this  tact,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  female  worm  breeds  in  the 
chicken  and  kills  it,  these  hundreds  of  eggs 
hatch  out  in  its  putrid  body  in  some  very  mi 
nute  worm  which  probably  after  remaining  in 
that  state  during  the  winter,  changes  in  the 
spring  to  a fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
nostril  ol  the  chicken  from  whence  they  are  in- 
haled and  hatched  out  in  the  windpipe  and  be- 
come the  worms  I have  described. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  disease 
— that  it  is  only  old  hen-roo.5ts  that  are  subject 
to  it;  and  lam  of  opinion  that  where  it  pre- 
vails, if  the  chicken  houses  and  coops  were 
kept  clean  and  frequently  whitewashed  with 
thin  whitewash,  with  plenty  of  salt  or  brine 
mixed  with  it,  and  those  chickens  that  take  the 
disease,  operated  on  and  cured,  or  if  they  should 
die,  have  them  burned  up  or  so  destroyed  that 
the  eggs  of  the  worms  would  not  hatch  out,  that 
the  di-ease  would  be  eradicated. 

I am  also  satisfied  that  the  chicken  has  not 
the  disease  when  first  hatched ; several  broods 
that  I carried  and  kept  at  a distance  from  the 
chicken-house  where  the  disease  prevailed, 
were  entirely  exempt.  And  chickens  hatched 
from  my  eggs  where  they  had  never  been  troub- 
led with  this  disease,  were  perfectly  free  from 
it;  and  a neighbor  of  mine  who  built  in  the 
woods  ha'f  a mile  from  any  dwelling,  and  has 
raised  fowls  for  .six  or  seven  years  past,  and  has 
frequently  set  my  eggs,  has  never  had  gapes 
among  his  chickens. 

VVitii  my  first  broods  of  chickens,  there  was 
not  one  escaped  the  gapes.  But  all  that  have 
been  hatched  since  I had  the  chicken-house  and 
coops  well  whitewashed  inside  and  out,  with 
thin  whitewash,  with  plenty  of  brine  in  it,  and 
kept  clean,  have  been  exempt  from  the  disease, 
w'ith  occasionally  an  exception  of  one  or  two 
chickens  out  of  a brood. 

In  operating  on  the  chickens,  although  one 
person  can  effect,  it  is  much  easier  done  to 
have  one  to  hold  the  tongue  of  the  chicken 
while  the  other  passes  the  feather  down  its 
windpipe,  and  by  having  a small  piece  of  mus- 
lin between  the  fingers,  it  will  prevent  the 
tongue  from  slipping,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
repeating  the  operation. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  F.  Morton. 

N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1844. 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

PLOUGHING  ORCHARDS. 

If  well  done,  and  the  trees  not  run  over  nor 
lacerated,  is  found  to  be  a difficult  work.  To 
make  it  easy,  get  a short  one-horse  whipple-tree 
about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  attach  one  of  the 
horses  by  long  traces  to  the  plough';  fasten  the 
other  horse  before  it,  and  let  them  go  tandem. — 
A careful  boy  or  man  rides  the  forward  horse, 
and  another  holds  the  plough.  Afier  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  rows  has  been 


ploughed  in  the  usual  manner  by  horses  abreast, 
as  near  to  the  trees  as  convenience  and  care 
will  admit,  finish  the  rest  with  the  tandem  team, 
rigged  as  just  stated.  The  long  traces  will  al- 
low the  plough  to  run  as  near  the  fees  as  is 
needed,  and  the  short  v.  hippie-tree  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  touch  a tree.  Well  tested  by  expe 
rience.  j.  j.  t. 


WHEAT. 

We  select  the  following  paragraph,  says  the 
Southern  Planter,  from  a long  and  interesting 
report  upon  the  wheat  crop,  as  particularly  wor- 
thy ol  attention  : 

“A  new  variety  of  wheat,  which  has  been 
very  highly  lecommended,  is  the  improved  flint. 
Some  ol  this  has  been  obtained  Irom  the  propri- 
etor, General  Harmon  of  Wheatland,  New 
York,  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  and  various  distinguished  ag- 
riculturists, by  which  means  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  tried  veiy  extensively  hereafter  throughoui 
the  whole  couniry.  Gen.  Harmon’s  account  of 
it  is  as  follows : “ The  improved  flint  wheat  has 
been  impraved  from  the  old  flint,  by  seheting 
the  purest  samples,  and  sowing  them  on  sandv 
and  gravelly  limestone  land,  .so  that  the  berry  is 
now  larger  and  whiter,  and  the  bran  or  hull  ve- 
ry thin;  the  heads  are  longer;  and  the  straw 
too  is  stiffer,  and  not  as  subject  to  lodge  as  for- 
merly. This  is  the  most  valuable  variety 
grown  in  this  section  of  country.  It  bears  a 
good  yield,  producing  a beautiful  berry,  weigh- 
ing 64  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  producing  more 
superfine  flour  to  the  bushel  than  any  other  va 
riety  1 am  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  affected 
by  the  Hessian  fly  as  much  as  many  other  vari- 
eties. The  same  gentleman  has  paid  very  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  culture  of  different  va- 
rieties, and  makes  a remaik  which  deserves 
consideration.  ‘The  greatest  objection  to  new 
varieties  from  warmer  latitudes,  is,  that  they 
are  not  hung  to  stanu  our  winter.  I have  sown 
the  white  May  Virginia  lor  five  years  ; the  first 
two  years  1 was  pleased  with  it;  since  then,  it 
has  oeen  failing;  it  has  not  withstood  the  win- 
ters well,  and  the  heads  are  growing  shorter, 
and  the  berry  more  red.’  He  also  thus  speaks 
ol  his  mode  of  culture:  ‘ Thirty  years  ago  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  ploughing  in  the  most  of 
cur  wheat  on  smooth  land;  we  used  the  com- 
montwo-horse  plough  : but  we  became  satisfied 
that  some  of  the  seed  was  covered  too  deep;  the 
plough  was  given  up,  and  the  harrow  has  been 
used  since.  A few  years  since,  1 built  me  a 
three-cornered  harrow,  and,  instead  of  teeth, 
I put  in  the  common  cultivator  teeth,  which  1 
have  used  on  my  summer  fallows,  and  for  cov- 
ering my  wheat;  the  last  time  in  going  over  it, 
I go  north  and  south.  This  leaves  the  land  a 
little  ridgy  and  protected  from  the  cold  north- 
west winds,  which  are  severe  here  in  the  month 
of  March  after  the  snow  is  off;  when  the  roller 
is  used  after  the  harrow,  it  has  been  more  killed 
out;  and  when  the  soil  is  made  very  fine,  it  is 
more  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  The  common 
horse  ploughs  bury  the  seed  too  deep;  the  late- 
ly constructed  quadruple  plough  answers  very 
well.’  ” 

Proper  depth  of  Seed,—  “As  the  result  of  some 
experiments  respecting  grain  of  different  kinds 
— wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats — in  Germany,  it 
is  said  that  ‘from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  grain  plants  had  their  root  stalk  only  one 
inch  underground,  and  exactly  these  produced 
the  most  stalks;  one-fourth  of  them  had  their 
roots  only  IJ  inch  deep,  and  had  onlv  half  as 
many  stalks  as  the  first;  at  2 inches  deep,  there 
were  only  4 in  100;  and  2i  inches  deep  only  9 
in  1,000;’  but  only  one  of  them  produced  stalks, 
while  in  the  first  rye  and  wheat  showed  only 
23-5  to  41-5  stalks.  Winter  wheat  at  1 inch 
gave  765  root-stalks  out  of  1,000  as  remaining 
in  the  earth,  of  which  34-7  produced  stalks;  at 
1 to  IJ  inch,  of  1,000,  gave  215  root-stalks,  of 
which  2^  produced  stalks;  at  2 inches,  only  17 
root-stalks  of  1,000,  of  which  only  1 produced 
stalks.  From  this,  it  is  clear  that  shallow  sow- 
ing, if  the  seed  is  only  so  far  covered  as  to  sprout, 


and  the  germ  is  protected  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  air,  is  preferable  to  laying  the  seed 
deep,  because  it  springs  up  quicker,  and  ac- 
quires a stonger  growth,  and  has  hardier  plants.’ 
‘The  climate  and  period  of  sowing,  as  well  as 
the  weather,  will  ol  course  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  depth.  The  warmer,  dryer,  and 
especially  the  more  windy  the  climate,  the  deep- 
er (other  things  being  equal)  the  seed  must  be 
laid.  Wet  and  cold  weather  requires  a shallow 
sowing;  a dry  and  hot  season  a deeper  burying 
of  the  seed.’  ‘A  sowing  is  one  which 

covers  up  the  seed  only  half  an  inch  thick;  a 
moderately  deep  sowing,  IJ  inch  thick;  and  if 
from  14  inch  to  3 inches  in  depth,  it  is  called 
deep  sowing.  The  choice  ol  seed  is  very  impor- 
tant; and  the  remark  may  be  repeated  here, 
made  in  the  last  report,  that  the  grain  which  is 
most  S'  itable  for  nutritious  bread,  on  account 
of  containing  the  largest  portion  of  gluten,  is 
not  the  best  for  the  seed.  The  neglect  to  ob- 
serve this  may  have  sometimes  ctntribuied  to 
influence  the  crop.  It  is  also  well  ascertained 
that  grain  threshed  by  the  threshing  machine 
yields  seed  far  le.ss  suitable,  on  account  of  its 
being  broken,  than  that  threshed  by  the  hand- 
flail.  The  amount  thus  obtained  too  from  the 
sheaf  is  supposed  to  be  one  third  less.” 

Rust. — “ The  question  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preventing  the  diseases  and  attacks  to  which 
the  wheat  crop  is  exposed,  is  one  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  the  agricultural  community;  and  some 
suggeMions  on  this  subject  may  not  be  inappro- 
priately subjoined  to  the  account  of  this  crop. — 
The  time  when  ihe  field  is  struck  with  rust, 
seems  to  be  ju  t at  the  time^of  ripening.  A re- 
markable fact  on  this  subject  is  stated  in  a re- 
port to  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. — 
An  extraordinary  field  of  wheat,  supposed  to  be 
out  of  danger,  on  a hot  day  became  drenched  by 
a sudden  shower,  which  came  on  between  one 
and  three  o’clock,  P.  M.  All  was  still;  and  on 
the  passing  away  of  the  shower,  the  sun  came 
out  intensely  hot.  The  owner  went  into  his 
field  to  examine  his  wheat,  which  he  found 
much  pressed  down  by  the  shower:  he  immedi- 
ately perceived  a continued  licking,  or  snapping 
noise,  in  every  direction.  The  straw  was  fine 
and  bright;  but,  on  examining  it,  he  found  it 
bursting  in  short  slits  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  the  sap  exuding  from  it.  A day  or 
two  alter,  the  whole  field  was  darkened  with 
rust,  and  the  wheat  nearly  ruined.  . Another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  is  also  related.  The 
conclusion  stated  is,  that  the  loss  of  the  sap, 
running  out  and  becoming  dried  on  the  straw, 
occasioned  the  rust. 

“ Mildew  and  rust  are  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon now  than  before  the  Hessian  fly  made  its 
appearance.  Previous  to  that  time  the  wheat 
was  sown  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  of 
September,  tillered  largely,  obtained  great 
strength  of  roots,  and  was  but  little  injured  by 
winter  frosts;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pro- 
duce strong  bright  straw,  with  but  few  leaves; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  but  little  mildew 
and  rust. 

“To  avoid  the  fly,  manuring  high  at  seed 
time  and  sowing  late  was  resorted  to.  This 
was  attended  by  mildew  and  rust.  Being  sown 
late  the  plants  had  no  time  to  tiller,  or  multiply 
and  strengthen  their  roots  and  stalks;  of  course, 
the  winter  weakened  and  thinned  the  plants, 
which  made  the  wheat  still  later  in  the  season ; 
and,  when  highly  manured,  the  straw  was  full 
of  leaves,  very  succulent,  usually  mildewed, 
and  almost  rusted.  ‘The  means  of  prevention 
are — first,  a good,  dry,  loamy  soil,  well  prepared 
by  cultivation,  and  not  too  recently  manured, 
that  by  cultivation  there  may  be  a good  assimi- 
lation of  manure  to  the  soil ; the  more  complete 
the  better.  Cover  the  seed  about  two  inches 
deep,  either  with  drill  plough,  that  it  may 
have  good  hold  of  the  soil,  and  not  be  thrown 
out  by  winter  frosts.’  It  is  also  said  the  French 
chemists,  having  witnessed  tbe  blighting  of  hu- 
man food,  have  suggested  the  use  of  charcoal, 
to  absorb  the  excess  of  the  ammoniacal  and  oth- 
er salts,  which,  taken  with  the  plant  in  excess, 
during  the  warm  showers,  when  the  berry  is 
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growing,  eause  the  stalk  to  burst  open,  its  juices 
to  exude,  and  the  seed  to  shrink.  The  result  is 
stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  mode  of 
using  the  charcoal,  as  suggested,  is  by  strewing 
it,  well  crushed,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  over 
the  land;  and  that  it  be  well  moistened  with 
soft  water,  by  means  ot  a watering-cart.  Ash- 
es have  likewise  been  recommended  hy  Liebig 
and  others.  Some  suppose  they,  or  some  alkali, 
are  necessary  to  dissolve  the  silicious  substan- 
ces, to  furnish  strength  to  the  stalk.  Liebig 
supposes  it  to  furnish  a silicate  of  potash — an 
ingredient  in  the  grovrth  of  wheat.  Some  soils, 
peculiarly  free  from  rust,  it  is  said,  are  supplied 
with  unusual  quantities  of  potash.  It  has  also 
been  recommended,  as  a means  of  secur  ng  a 
good  crop,  notwithstanding  rust,  when  the  plants 
appear  thin  on  the  ground,  in  the  spring,  to  sow 
spring  w'heat  among  the  fall  wheat.  This  plan 
has  been  resorted  to  with  good  success  in  Can- 
ada. 

“ Bone  manure  is  likewise  mentioned  as  ve- 
ry useful  tor  grain,  as  bone  is  said  to  contain 
many  valuable  principles,  such  as  fat,  gelatine, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  A striking 
experiment  in  confirmation  of  this  is  mentioned. 
The  distinguished  Berzelius,  in  I8l7,  is  said  to 
have  analyzed  a soil  which  had  yielded  crops  of 
grain,  from  time  immemorial,  without  manure. 
5t  was  found  to  contain  small  fragments  of 
bone;  and  after  it  had  been  boiled  a long  time 
in  water,  afforded  a solution  which  yielded  a 
precipitate  to  the  infusion  of  galls.  From  this 
result,  he  conjectured  that  the  ground  had  been 
a field  of  baitle.-’ 

Smut. — From  amongst  several  expedients  to 
prevent  the  wheat  from  smutting,  we  copy  the 
following  which  we  know  to  be  efficacious; 

“The  wheat,  after  being  thoroughly  washed, 
to  be  soaked  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  salt  water, 
as  strong  as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  further  said 
that  no  injury  will  result  if  it  lies  in  the  brine 
for  several  days,  provided  it  be  in  a cool  place. 
After  thus  soaking  it,  let  it  be  limed.  Another 
person  recommends  that  the  seeds,  when  placed 
in  the  brine,  be  stirred  up  thoroughly,  so  that 
the  light  seeds  may  rise  to  the  surface,  and  be 
skimmed  off;  afterwards,  that  the  brine  be  drai- 
ned into  a tub,  and  the  seed  thinly  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  sifted  with  quicklime,  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  a bushel,  and,  after  carefully  stir- 
ring the  lime  through  the  seed  a few  times,  and 
then  sown.  The  seed  which  underwent  the 
perfect  cleaning  gave  a return  of  pure  wheat ; 
and  that  which  was  sown  in  its  natural  state 
was  infected  with  smut,  and  had  a mixture  also 
of  chess.  In  a Northumberland  report  on  agri- 
culture, it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gulley,  who  grew 
annually  from  400  to  600  acres  of  wheat,  had 
but  one  instance  of  smut  m forty  years,  and  this 
was  when  the  wheat  was  not  steeped.  Another 
experiment  was  tried  on  seed,  in  which  were  a 
few  balls  of  smut — one-third  being  steeped  in 
chamber  'lye,  and  limed;  one-third  steeped  in 
the  same,  and  not  limed;  and  the  remainder 
without  steeping  or  liming-;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  seed  pickled  and  limed,  and  that  pick- 
led  and  not  limed,  were  free  from  .smut,  but  the 
other  had  smutty  ears  in  abundance.  /Another 
experiment  was  tried,  by  taking  a peck  of  very 
smutty  wheat,  of  which  one-half  was  sown  in 
its  natural  state,  the  other  halt  washed  as  clean 
as  possible,  in  three  waters,  soaked  two  hours 
in  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  dash- 
ed with  lime:  the  result  was,  two-thirds  of  the 
unwashed  was  smutty,  but  of  the  pickled  and 
limed  seed  there  was  a full  crop,  without  a sin- 
gle ear  of  smut.  A similar  experiment,  some- 
what varied,  is  the  following : Of  four  sacks  of 
smutty  wheat,  one  sack  was  soaked  in  strong 
brine  only;  one  prepared  with  lime  only;  one 
was  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  then  lay  in  lime 
all  n'ght ; and  the  fourth  was  sown  without 
anything:  the  result  was,  where  brine  only  was 
used,  now  and  then  there  was  a smutty  ear,  but 
not  many  ; where  lime  only  was  used.,  there 
was  about  the  same  quantity  of  smut;  where 
lime  and  brine  were  used,  not  a single  smutty 
ear  could  be  found;  and  where  nothing  was 
used,  it  was  a mass  of  smut.  In  another  exper- 


iment,  however,  mentioned  in  the  Southern 
Planter,  wheat  salted  at  the  rate  of  a quart  of 
salt  to  a bushel  succeeded  effectually  in  preven- 
ting smut.” 

FALL  GRAFTING. 

Capt.  Josiah  Lovett,  who  is  distinguished  for 
his  success  in  raising  superior  vegetables  and 
fruits,  has  given  in  the  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture, his  motile  of  fall  grafting,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  get  fine  fruit  from  the  scions  the  next 
season. 

“Your  remarks  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Magazine,  for  1843,  page  423,  respecting 
my  mode  of  procuring  the  specimens  of  fruit 
presented  on  several  occasions  at  the  Horticul- 
*tural  Society’s  rooms,  last  autumn,  is  partly  in- 
correct; they  were  not  procured  by  budding, 
but  by  grafting.  I have  practised  budding  with 
fruit  buds  for  some  eight  years  past,  and  occa- 
sionally succeeded  in  getting  good  fruit  from 
them.  It  is  now  three  years  since  I have  begun 
grafting  with  fruit  wood  in  autumn,  (and  I nev- 
er heard  of  any  person  attempting  it  previous  to 
that  time)  thus  far  I have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful with  the  pear  and  apple,  (occasionally 
with  the  plum ;)  the  grafts  thus  set  have  been 
more  certain  t(>  mature  their  fruit,  than  the  trees 
from  which  the  grafts  were  cut;  this  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  sap  to  flow 
slov  er  in  the  graft  in  the  spring,  in  consequence 
of  there  not  having  been  a perfect  union  with 
the  stock  in  autumn;  and  the  grafts,  not  bloom- 
ing or  setting  their  fruit  quite  as  early  in  the 
tree  from  which  they  were  cut,  escape  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  our  late  spring  frosts  and  cold 
north-east  storms,  to  which,  in  our  climate,  we 
are  so  subject. 

I select  a healthy  shoot  fora  scion,  with  fruit 
buds  on  it,  I have  them  set  a loot  long  with  one 
or  two  side  shoots.  Immediately  remove  the 
leaves,  and  cut  on  one  side  in  a sloping  direc- 
tion, to  a point,  the  cut  from  one  to  two  inches 
long:  then  with  a sharp  knife  I begin  at  the 
point  and  cut  just  within  the  bark,  up  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  commencement  of  the 
incision  on  the  opposite  side ; then  select  a thrif- 
ty upright  shoot,  on  a healthy  tree,  cutting  well 
back,  making  a short  stump;  oat  this  stump  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  scion,  rever-sed;  and 
carefully  but  firmly  bush  one  with  the  other; 
secure  with  bass  or  Russia  matting,  and  cover 
with  day;  or  I prefer  to  mix  equal  parts  of 
beeswax  and  Burgundy  pitch;  a less  quantity 
of  rosin  will  answer  in  the  room  ofpitch ; soften 
to  a proper  consistency  with  hogs’  lard,  and  melt 
together,  and  spread  on  cotton  shirting ; and  then 
cut  in  strips  of  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  after  unitinggraft  and  stock,  bind 
with  this  the  cotton  side  next  to  the  bark.  The 
composition  ought  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  bark,  as  the  bandage  should  be  left  on 
through  the  winter.  If  the  grafts  are  carried 
any  distance  before  uniting  to  the  stock,  it  will 
be  very  important  that  the  leaves  be  cut  off  un- 
der the  tree,  and  the  ends,  as  soon  as  possible, 
dipped  in  wax  or  something  adhesive. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t, 
Josiah  Lovett. 

Beverly,  March  5,  1844. 

N.  B. — The  mode  of  grafting  above  described 
is  very  similar  to  what  is  called  whip-grafting 
by  some,  though  I take  much  less  wood  with 
the  bark  than  I have  seen  gentlemen  do  who 
graft  by  that  mode. 

From  the  Connecticut  Courant. 

PRODUCTIVE  FARMS. 

To  a person  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  statistics  of  English  husbandry, 
the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  farms  of  that 
country,  will  appear  incredible.  Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  are  rented  to  tenants,  who  pay, 
usually,  from  four  to  five  pounds  sterling  per 
acre  annual  rent.  Where  is  the  farmer  in  this 
country,  who  could  live  under  such  a burden? 
Here  a farm  comprising  a hundred  acres  is  often 
rented  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  even  at  this 
rate  the  tenant  has  a hard  task.  The  cultiva- 
tion, even  where  there  are  a large  number  of 


acres  in  grass,  will  little  more  than  pay  the 
rent  and  taxes ; but  in  England  the  result  is 
widely  diflerent.  The  tenant  who  there  pays 
£5  per  acre  annual  rent,  and  finds  all  appliances, 
obtains  not  only  a comfortable  living,  but  in 
many  cases  wealth,  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
business  which  here,  with  like  burdens,  would 
doom  him  to  want  and  misery. 

In  1811,  Irwin  estimated  the  produce  of  one 
English  farm  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety  acres, 
at  £8,578,  or  $38,000 ! The  quantity  of  manure 
applied  was  13,746  one-horse  cartloads  in  one 
year,  and  10,250  the  next ! Now  admitting  the 
rent  of  this  farm  to  be  $12  per  acre,  and  the  cost 
of  manure  and  its  application  $12  more;  and 
if  to  this  sum  we  add,  for  interest,  or  expenses, 
taxes,  and  the  various  contingent  expenses  of 
cultivating,  &c.  $12  more,  v’e  shall  find,  upon 
striking  the  balance,  that  there  will  remain  a 
profit  of  $10  the  acre,  amounting  in  the  gross 
aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $10,000  clear  gain  to 
the  tenant  in  a single  year! 

In  the  vicinity  ol  London,  a hay  farm,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  si.,  ty  acres  was  rented. 
The  rental  in  this  instance  wa.^.  $12  per  acre, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  $1,920  per  year.  A 
very  heavy  expenditure  was  required  for  manure 
— probably  as  much  as  many  a New  England 
farmer  would  have  been  willing  to  give  for  the 
land,  and  yet  the  tenant  succeeded,  and  has  since 
become  wealthy,  and  with  no  other  income  than 
the  produce  of  his  farm. 

In  Ireland,  a poor  man  hired  an  acre  of  land, 
erected  his  cottage,  purchased  manure  and  farm- 
ing tools,  and  the  first  season  cleared  all  expen- 
ses and  had  a balance  of  £8  left.  And  yet  that 
Irish  peasant,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  and 
outlays  above  enumerated,  had  a church  tax  to 
pay,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  his 
own  seed,  and  maintaining  a family  of  four  be- 
sides himself  and  wife.  The  frugality  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  is  proverbial.  But  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  frugality  al  the  bot- 
tom of  this  man’s  succes®.  There  was  thorough 
cultivation — a thing  which  in  New  England 
may  be  said  to  be  wholly  unknown.  This  is 
the  mystery,  and  the  only  one.  That  Irish  pea- 
sa-nt,  with  like  expenses,  would  have  starved 
here  on  forty  acres  with  our  cultivation. 


THE  PEACH. 

With  the  fertile  soil  of  our  country,  we  have 
but  little  difficulty  in  growing  peach  trees  until 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  when  they  are 
attacked  by  the  worm  in  the  root,  or  a disease 
called  the  yellow,  and  frequently  by  both.  In 
either  case  the  tree  dies  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  following  remedies  have  been  found  per- 
fectly successful  in  preventing  the  worm  in  the 
root.  When  a tree  is  first  set  out  in  the  orchard, 
apply  three  quarts  of  fresh  or  unleached  wood 
ashes,  and  add  ashes  every  spring.  Another 
method  is  to  pour  chamber-lye  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees  several  times  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham, 
Ulster  county.  New  York,  is  to  pul  one-half 
peck  of  fine  charcoal  to  the  roots  of  each  tree 
when  first  set  out  in  the  orchard,  and  adding  a 
quantity  each  spring, — B.  G.  Boswell,  PMladcl- 
fhia. 

USE  OF  GRAPES. 

Dr.  Underhill  strongly  advises  the  culture  of 
grapes,  both  on  account  of  the  profit  to  be  deri- 
ved from  the  sale  of  them,  and  from  their  value 
as  food  to  sick  and  convalescent  persons.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmer’s  Club, 
Dr.  Underhill  made  some  highly  valuable  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  After  fifteen  years’ 
trial  with  various  kinds  of  grapes,  he  prefers 
some  of  our  natives,  and  recommends  the  Ca- 
tawba and  Isabella.  He  has  three  acres  of  the 
former,  and  seventeen  of  the  latter.  He  says 
our  people  eat  too  much  animal  food,  which 
renders  their  blood  too  thick,  and  causes  disea- 
ses of  the  heart,  liver  and  lungs.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  substitute  grapes 
and  other  fruit,  with  a little  pure  wine,  for  a 
portion  of  animal  food. 
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From  the  Camden  Journal. 

THE  DUTV  OF  OVERSEERS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I wish  to  give  you  my  views 
on  what  I think  the  true  spirit  that  should  prompt 
• all  Overseers  to  their  duty,  and  how  they  may 
best  improve. 

When  an  Overseer  takes  charge  of  a planta- 
tion, it  is  his  duty  to  find,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  true  situation  ot  every  thing  on  it,  then  to 
have  a conversation  with  his  employer  relative 
to  all  matters  which  may  be  connected  with  his 
interest;  and  in  this  he  should  be  particular  to 
find  out  the  views,  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
employer  fully.  The  overseer  should  take 
charge  of  all,  and  take  the  same  interest  in  every 
thing  committed  to  his  care  as  though  it  was 
his  own,  and  more  so—  for  if  it  was  his  own,  he 
Avould  not  feel  such  a degree  of  responsibility 
resting  on  him,  as  that  of  another  man  who  had 
employed  and  put  so  much  dependence  in  him. 
This  is  the  first  step  to  improvement — for  un- 
less the  overseer  is  actuated  by  these  feelings, 
he  will  not  improve,  but  must  remain  station- 
ary, Next  commences  a wholesome  and  well 
regulated  system  among  the  negroes — and  in 
this,  the  overseer  will  find  use  for  all  the  wis- 
dom, patience  and  perseverance  mortal  man 
can  possess,  for  extremes  either  way,  will  prove 
injurious  to  all  concerned— the  overseer’s  feel- 
ings should  be  calm,  collected  and  firm,  with  a 
desire  not  to  inflict  punishment,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  should  act  the  gentleman 
amongst  the  negroes  and  to  his  employer,  and 
expect  to  be  treated  in  like  manner  from  them 
all,  for  without  this,  all  his  eflbrts  will  not  ele- 
vate him,  nor  can  he  command  that  respect 
which  should  be  paid  any  gentleman,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation  may  be— and  now,  if  the 
overseer  desires  to  become  number  one,  he  has 
no  time  to  loose — he  should  enter  head,  heart 
and  hands  into  his  various  duties — he  should 
read  every  thing  that  would  improve  him  in  ag- 
riculture, and  combine  theory  with  practice — 
it  will  greatly  improve  him — he  should  experi- 
ment on  the  various  products  of  the  soil  every 
year,  and  the  more  he  learns  the  more  he  will 
sge  the  necessity  for  improvement.  Nothing 
should  pass  without  his  notice  and  attention — 
he  is  not  to  look  to  this  or  that  particular  part 
of  his  duty- — but  all,  and  every  thing  under  his 
care,  should  have  hi.?  individual  attention.  The 
sick  should  be  attended  to  faithfully,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty,  he  may  improve  by  learn- 
ingsomething of  the  art  of  medicine,  and  be  able 
to  treat  all  common  diseases,  which  all  over- 
seers should  do.  It  was  once  thought  the  cot- 
ton bag  overseer  was  the  man  that  might  be 
called  number  one,-  but  that  time  has  passed  by, 
and  now  the  planters  are  anxious  to  get  over- 
seers who  will  attend  to  every  little  matter,  and 
save  expenses,  and  if  the  overseers  wish  to  be 
number  one,  they  must  go  with  the  times- — 
they  should  make  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
make  all  the  supplies  for  man  and  beast,  on  the 
plantation,  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  stock,  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
to  the  making  of  every  thing  at  home  that  can 
be  made,  they  will  soon  find  things  so  improved, 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  not  only  that 
part  of  the  crop  that  makes  man  and  beast  hap- 
py, but  will  greatly  increase  the  cotton  crop  al- 
so. This  I know  from  experience.  Make  the 
efibrt,  my  friends  and  brother  overseers,  and 
you  will  find  what  I have  said  to  be  true.  Let 
us  not  be  self-conceited  when  Providence  smiles 
ou  our  labors,  and  we  are  blessed  with  a few' 
good  crops,  to  think  w'e  know  enough,  and  then 
become  careless.  No,  there  is  no  time  to  lose, 
if  we  intend  to  make  ourselves  good  planters. 
In  all  we  do,  we  should  act  from  principle,  and 
if  the  employer  be  a thousand  miles  from  us, 
we  should  still  be  the  same.  And  as  changes 
often  take  place  with  overseers,  one  goes  to 
another  place,  and  one  takes  his  place,  and  so 
on,  that  is  the  time  if  possible  to  be  more  par- 
ticular than  at  any  other  time.  They  should  re- 
member that  golden  rule,  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by."  How  often  I have  heard  em- 
ployers complain  of  their  overseers  not  taking 
any  interest  in  any  thing  on  the  plantation,  as 


soon  as  they  found  that  they  were  going  to  leave, 
and  I have  often  heard  the  overseers  make  the 
same  complaints  in  taking  charge  of  a planta- 
tion-— finding  every  thing  in  such  a bad  condi- 
tion, that  it  took  them  months  to  get  things 
straight  ? An  overseer  that  acts  in  this  way, 
never  will  be  number  one — but  they  should 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  leave  every  thing  as 
they  w'ould  wish  to  find  it.  As  soon  as  an  over- 
seer finds  he  is  going  to  leave,  he  should  have 
every  thing  in  good  order,  and  make  a faithful 
return  of  all  to  his  employer. 

In  conclusion, let  me  call  on  my  brother  over- 
seers to  unite  with  me  in  greater  efforts  for  im- 
provement ; we  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
dark ; it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  come  to 
the  light  and  make  ourselves  not  only  good 
planters,  but  useful  members  of  society,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  country,  and  to  leave  means  to 
our  posterity,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  fill 
more  elevated  stations  than  we  are  at  present 
called  to  fill.  An  Overseer. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

GREAT  WASTE  OF  MANURE. 

Not  upon  ouiTand,  for  although  injudicious 
application  may  be  considered  a species  of 
waste,  3 et  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  complained 
of  in  regard  to  the  application  as  the  7M)?i-appli- 
cation  of  rnanure.s.  The  waste  is  in  not  saving, 
in  not  accumulating  every  thing  ot  the  kind 
which  will  fertilize  the  soil  from  which  we  take 
our  crops.  We  know  from  our  owm  personal 
experience  and  observing  others,  that  twice  as 
much — nay,  three  times  as  much  manure  may 
be  saved — we  will  say  saved — not  manufactu- 
red, but  saved,  as  there  now  is.  How  many 
sink  spouts  are  there  in  the  country,  that  are 
almost  hourly  pouring  out  their  contents,  to  be 
floated  away,  no  where  in  particular,  and  “ to 
waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air?”  How 
many  stables  are  there  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a fixture  to  save 
the  urine  and  liquid  particles  of  manure  which 
are  continually  made  there?  Nearly  all  the 
barns  are  without  sheds  for  manure.  All  that 
the  cattle  make  during  the  housing  time  is 
thrown  out  of  the  windows,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  weather.  The  arrangement  seems  to  be 
the  very  best  in  the  world  to  dissipate  the  valua- 
ble parts  and  leave  the  poorest.  It  is,  first  a lay- 
er of  manure — then  a layer  of  snow — then  ma- 
nure— then  a heavy  rain — then  a strong  wind 
and  sunshine— then  manure,  and  so  on.  in  the 
spring  we  shovel  in  what  there  is  left  us,  and 
which  is  of  such  strong  and  stubborn  material 
that  the  combined  attacks  of  snows  and  rains, 
and  freezing  and  thawing,  and  sunshine  and 
winds,  could  not  overcome,  and  this  we  apply 
to  nourish  our  crops,  and  to  supply  the  delicate 
and  fine  vessels  of  the  rootlets  with  nourish- 
ment. Isn’t  this  admirable?  A iitrle  care  and 
attention,  and  a small  amount  of  labor,  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  preserve  and  apply  his  ma- 
nure in  a much  more  judicious  and  saving 
manner.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we 
have  found  by  experience,  that  when  stable  ma- 
nure is  housed  until  it  is  applied  to  the  earth,  it 
is  one-third  better — more  efficacious,  because 
more  full  of  the  necessary  materials  for  feeding 
vegetation.  Liquid  manures  are  seldom,  if  ev- 
er, used  among  us.  In  Flanders  it  is  a very 
common  thing  lor  a farmer  to  pay  ten  dollars 
(forty  shillings  of  their  money)  for  the  urine 
from  a single  cow  during  the  year.  And  what 
is  the  result  of  such  a saving?  Why  this: 
More  human  beings  are  comfortably  supported 
on  a square  mile  than  in  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  unless  it  may  be  China,  where  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  these  sr.vings.  There  are 
various  modes  adopted  lor  saving  these  things. 
One  is  to  have  cisterns  into  which  if  may  run. 
The  cheapest  mode  is  to  have  some  kind  of 
compost  which  will  absorb  it.  We  find  in  the 
last  New  England  Farmer  a communication 
from  Dr.  Jackson,  giving  a very  cheap  but  ex- 
cellent mode  of  concentrating  and  preserving 
these  fluids.  His  plan  is  the  following : “Take 
twenty  measures  of  dry  peat  and  one  of  ground 
gypsum,  and  mix;  them  togethe.r.  Place  barrels 


half  full  of  this  mixture  in  places  where  urine 
may  be  collected,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
salts  and  ammonia  of  many  barrels  of  urine 
will  be  consolidated  in  this  mixture  without 
giving  the  slightest  odor,  or  being  in  any  way 
oflfensive,  for  the  salts  are  taken  up,  and  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  decomposing 
urea,  is  immediately  absorbed. 

“This  method  of  getting  rid  of  a nuisance 
and  of  consolidating  a valuable  liquid  manure, 
full  of  the  most  useful  salts,  ought  to  receive  at- 
tention. A mixture  of-  peat  or  swamp,  muck 
2nd  gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris)  will  also  serve  to- 
absorb  all  the  disagreeable  gases  of  vaults, 
which  will  be  converted  into  fertilizing  com- 
pounds with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum 
and  the  organic  vegetable  acids  of  the  peat.” 

Here,  then,  is  a very  simple  but  at  the  same 
time  very  eflicientmode  of  securing  the  valuable 
ingredients  of  the  sink  and  other  disagreeable 
but  necessary  places  about  our  premises;  one 
which  every  farmer  can  adopt.  A small  pit, 
made  with  a covering  to  keep  out  sun  and  rains, 
filled  with  the  above  materials,  would  be  a little 
mine  of  wealth  to  every  farmer,  and  we  may 
say  a mine  of  heahh  too,  for  it  would  swallow 
up  all  the  pestiferous  and  noxious  gases  which 
must  invariably  arise  from  the  decomposition  of 
such  offal, 


SALTPETRE  ON  SEEDS  AND  PLASTER  ON 
FLOWERS. 

Hart  Mussy,  Esq.,  of  this  village,  tooka 
small  portion  of  the  corn  with  which  he  planted 
a field,  and  soaked  it  in  a solution  of  salts  of 
nitre,  commonly  called  saltpetre,  and  planted 
five  rows  with  the  seed  thus  prepared.  Now 
for  the  result:  The  five  rows  planted  with  corn 
prepared  with  saltpetre,  yielded  more  than 
twenty-five  rows  planted  without  any  prepara- 
tion. The  five  rows  were  untouched  by  the 
worms,  while  the  remainder  of  the  field  suffer- 
ed severely  by  their  depredations.  We  should 
judge  that  not  one  grain  saturated  with  saltpetre 
was  touched,  while  almost  every  hill  in  the  ad- 
joining row  suffered  severely.  No  one  who 
will  examine  the  field  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  preparation.  He  will  be  astonished  at  the 
striking  difference  between  the  five  rows  and 
the  remainder  of  the  field. 

Mr.  M.  also  stated  the  result  of  another  ex- 
periment. He  has  a fine,  thrifty,  healthy  apple 
tree,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old ; but 
it  has  never,  in  any  one  year,  produced  over 
about  two  bushels  of  apples.  While  in  blos- 
som last  spring,  he  ascended  the  tree  and  sprin- 
kled plaster  freely  on  the  blossoms,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  it  will  this  year  yield  twenty  bushels 
of  apples. — Concordia  Intelligencer. 

For  three  years  we  have  published  from  time 
to  time  experiraents  andstatemeats  showing  the 
value  of  the  saltpetre  soak  for  corn  and  other 
seeds,  and  yet  probably  not  one-tenth  of  our  rea- 
ders use  this  or  any  other  soak.  For  several 
years  we  have  soaked  all  our  corn  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  None  of  it  has  ever  been 
touched  by  the  grub,  against  which  we,  there- 
fore, regard  the  saltpetre  as  a perfect  protection, 
and  it  grows  with  a rapidity  that  shames  the 
sluggishness  of  grass  and  weeds.  We  planted 
some  corn  this  year,  on  the  6th  of  May,  soaked 
as  usual,  and  in  just  twenty-eight  days  it  stood 
twenty-two  inches  high — ground  rich  but  not 
manured  this  year.  A pound  of  saltpetre  in 
enough  water  to  cover  a bushel  of  corn  is  about 
the  proportion. — houisvilU  Journal. 


COWS. 

Cows  should  have  warm  water  for  a few  days, 
after  calving,  otherwise  they  are  very  liable  to 
colds,  inflammation  of  the  udder,  &c.  It  is  a 
good  method  as  practised  by  many,  to  prepare 
the  first  drink  by  putting  a shovelful  of  hot  coals 
into  a pailful  of  cold  water,  and  after  a few  mi- 
nutes take  off  the  swimming  coals,  and  then 
give  the  water  to  the  cow,  which  must  have  be- 
come sufficiently  warmed,  and  it  will  have  ac- 
quired an  alkaline  quality  which  is  considered 
beneficial— Boston  Cultivator^ 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1844. 


PLANTER’S  CLUB  OF  HANCOCK. 

|:;j=The  annual  lair  of  the  Planter’s  Club  of 
Hancock,  will  take  place  at  Sparta  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  first  and  second  days  of  No- 
vember. An  address  v/ill  be  delivered  before 
the  club  on  Saturday  by  a member. 

The  friends  ol  Agriculture,  and  the  public 
are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

TUTTLE  H.  AUDAS,  Secretary. 

Sparta,  Oct.  10, 1844. 

H^Editors  friendly  to  the  cause  -will  please 
copy- 

PROFITS  OF  R.USING  FRUIT. 

The  product  of  one  large  peach  orchard  in  the 
little  state  ol  Delaware  was  sold  last  year  to  a 
company  in  New  York  city  for  fifty  thousand, 
dollars,  and  it  is  said  the  company  realized  six- 
teen thousand  dollars  profit  by  the  operation. — 
From  the  same  orchard,  Iruit  has  been  sold  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Sonthern  Cultivator. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BLUE  MARL. 

EuF.tuLA,  Ala.,  25th  Sept.,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor: — I wrote  /ou  from  Elberton, 
Ga.,  on  my  way  home  from  the  West,  giving 
my  plan  ol  preparing  Cotton  lor  market.  I now 
forward  you  for  publication,  the  analysis  of  the 
blue  marl  of  this  region,  as  prepared  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  Doct.  Means,  ol  Oxford, 
Ga. 

Col.  McDonald — 

Dear  Sir: — I have  made  an  analysis  of 
the  fine  specimen  of  blue  Marl  which  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  and  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  must  contribute  largely  to  the  fertility  of 
ordinary  soil. 

The  productiveness  of  lands,  you  are  well 
aware,  depends  upon  a suitable  proportion  of 
the  earths  which  compose  them,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  marls  must  depend 
upon  the  constituent  character  of  the  soil  for 
which  they  are  designed,  and  the  description  ol 
crop  intended  to  be  grown.  Compact  lime- 
stone, by  an  increase  of  aluminous  earth,  pas- 
ses gradually  into  marl;  and  while  in  some  in- 
stances the  calcarious  matter  predominates,  in 
others  the  argiUaceous  is  most  abundant.  II, 
therefore,  a natural  soil  be  loose  and  porous,  with 
a good  proportion  of  sand,  the  argillaceous  marl 
will  give  it  adhesiveness  and  tenacity,  and  make 
it  retentive  of  moisture ; if  on  the  contrary  the  soil 
is  close  and  tenacious,  the  calcarious  marl  is 
preferable.  The  clay  (silex  and  alumina)  which 
constitutes  in  different  marls  from  10  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  mass,  is  best  suited  to  tenacious  soils 
when  the  silicious  element  predominates.  Marls 
which  furnish  25  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  may  be  regarded  as  very  rich.  In- 


I deed  many  locations  (some  within  the  limits  ol 
I our  own  State,  Georgia)  do  not  give  more  than 
\ from  5 to  7 per  cent.  In  the  examination  ot  your 
j s.  eci.men,  a quantitive  analysis  was  not  prose- 
I cuted,  farther  than  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
I proportion  ol  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  mass, 
j which  it  was  hoped  would  be  sufficient  lor  all 
j practical  purposes.  I found  it  to  contain  of  that 
j salt  13.72  per  cent , i e.  every  100  grains  ol  the 
j marl  furnished  13  72-100  grains  of  the  carbonate. 

I I found  it  also  to  contain  mica,  silex,  alnraina, 

! and  iron,,  the  latter  ingredient  in  considerable 
quantity ; and,  as  I believe,  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  peroxide,  constitutes  an  ad- 
mirable substitute  for  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  paris)  in  soils  which  are  designed 
for  culinary  vegetables,  and  especially  what  are 
called  cruciferous  plants,  as  the  white  and 
black  mustard:  also,  turnips,  cabbage,  celery, 
red  clover,  &c.,  all  of  which  contain  sulphur 
as  an  element  and  ingredient,  and  require  a soil 
supplied  with  sulphates,  which  by  decomposi- 
tion, the  sulphate  may  be  separated  and  as- 
similated to  the  purpose  of  vegetable  life, 
Nightsoil,  and  especially  human  urine,  which 
has  undergone  putrefaction,  used  in  connection 
with  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  furnishes, 
by  a change  of  base,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
— an  admirable  salt  to  promote  vigorous  growth 
in  the  class  of  vegetables  above  named. 

The  silicious  and  aluminous  portions  of 
your  marl  are,  I think,  in  fine  proportion  to 
meet  the  general  distribution  of  the  earths  in 
most  natural  soils  in  your  region  of  country. 
On  the  whole,  your  Alabama  marl  seems  to  re- 
semble the  Burlington  county  marl,  New  Jersey, 
and  especially  in  containing  shells  and  iron: 
the  latter  beingbynomeansacommon ingredient 
of  marl;  and  I trust,  if  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, will  brighten  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened 
and  patient  industry — redeem  hundreds  of  ex- 
hausted, unproductive  acres,  and  clothe  them 
afresh  with  annual  luxuriance  of  a healthful 
and  vigorous  vegetation. 

With  sincere  regard,  yours,  &c., 

Oxford,  June  29,  1844.  A.  Means. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

FORM  OF  A LEVEL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  is  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  both  to  the  form  and  span  of  a Level 
that  best  adapts  it  to  agricultural  purposes. 
Some  say  10  feet  span,  others  15,  or  more.  I 
propose  to  make  a lew  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  my  brethren  of  the  plow,  and  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  knowing  that  details 
on  such  a subject  are  apt  to  be  uninteresting.  I 
prefer  the  span  of  about  a rod,  for  reasons  pre- 
sently to  be  assigned.  The  dimensions  and  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  one  which  I have  used 
personally  for  many  years  in  preparing  for  hori- 
zontal plowing,  and  which  [ have  found  very 
convenient,  are  as  follows : legs  11  feet  long,  | 
or  I of  an  inch  thick,  inches  wide,  in  the 
middle,  tapered  down  at  each  end  to  IJ  inch; 
cross  them  at  2i  feet  from  one  end,  and  separate 
the  other  ends  to  IGJ  feet;  fit  them  together  by 
means  of  a half  mortise  or  joggle,  and  secure 
with  screws;  fit  in  and  secure  in  like  manner, 
a cross  piece ; from  the  large  part  of  one  leg  to 
the  large  part  of  the  other,  it  skoald  be  2 or  2^ 


inches  wide,  and  as  thick  as  the  legs ; one  other 
cross  piece,  about  the  size  of  the  last,  fitted  and 
secured  like  it,  near  the  top  of  the  legs  (above 
the  cross)  completes  the  instrument.  Now  lor 
its  advantages.  1st.  More  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  it  than  by  a narrow  one  in  a given  time. — 
2nd.  It  is  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  span  than 
any  I have  seen,  and  may  be  made  still  lighter 
than  directed,  if  strength  be  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  legs,  w’heie  the  lower  cross-bar  is  attached, 
and  where  all  the  strain  falls  in  using  it. — 3rd. 
The  ends  of  the  legs  (the  feet  we  will  call  them) 
rest  so  obliquely  on  the  ground  as  not  to  sink 
much,  even  in  ground  recently  plow^ed. — 4ih. 
The  point  w'here  the  plumbline  is  attached, — in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  cross-bar — is  remote 
from  the  lower  cross-bar,  where  the  indications 
of  the  plumb  are  seen,  thereby  securing  greater 
accuracy. — 5th.  It  is  more  conveniently  porta- 
ble ; the  cross  ol  the  legs  may  be  put  on  the 
shoulder  of  even  a man  of  low  stature,  and  the 
instrument  carried  to,  or  from,  or  about  the  field, 
without  any  exertion  of  the  arms  or  hands.  Of 
course  it  is  carried  in  the  hand  like  all  others, 
w’hen  in  actual  use. 

A simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  perpendicular  of  the  level,  is 
as  lollovvs : put  the  feet  as  near  on  a level  by 
the  eye  as  possible,  and  mark  where  the  plumb- 
line  strikes  the  lower  cross-bar,  then  reverse  the 
feet,  putting  each  one  where  the  other  stood  be- 
fore, and  mark  again  where  the  line  strikes ; the 
centre  between  these  two  marks,  is  the  correct 
perpendicular.  Now  to  prepare  for  laying  off 
drain  ditches,  move  one  foot  of  the  level  until 
the  plumbline  settles  to  the  centre  mark,  then 
raise  one  foot  two  inches  by  putting  a block  un- 
der it,  and  mark  where  the  line  strikes  or  set- 
tles to,  and  put  figure  2 over  it  on  the  cross-bar, 
*^hen  raise  the  same  foot  one  inch  more  or  3 
inches  altogether,  mark  where  the  line  strikes 
and  put  3 over  it ; then  raise,  mark  and  place 
the  figures  for  the  other  foot  in  the  same  manner. 
The  instrument  is  now  prepared  for  leveling, 
ascending  or  descending  at  the  rate  of  2 and  3 
inches  to  the  rod. 

Chopping  with  a hoe  to  indicate  to  the  plow- 
man the  course  that  the  level  has  gone,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a very  poor,  though  common  expe- 
dient. I prefer  the  following  mode:  split  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  little  sticks,  12  or  15  inches 
long,  about  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  and 
sharpen  them  at  one  end,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
stuck  at  the  foremost  foot  of  the  level,  at  each 
successive  stride,  bringing  the  hind  foot  to 
the  stick  from  which  the  lore  one  was  last  taken. 
The  grounds  of  my  preference  are, — ist.  Expe- 
dition, instead  of  the  delay  necessary  to  make 
several  chops  with  a hoe;  at  a word,  the  slick 
is  stuck  down  and  the  level  is  again  in  motion. 
— 2d.  Accuracy.  The  point  is  precisely  shown, 
W’here  the  fore-foot  was  taken  from,  and  where 
the  hind  one  must  be  placed. — 3d.  Economy. 
A little  boy,  incapable  of  handling  a hoe  for  any 
length  of  time,  can  carry  and  use  a sufficient 
number  of  sticks;  moreover,  the  plowman  who 
succeeds,  can  see  the  course  of  the  row  and  fol- 
low it,  without  Ihe  necessity  of  an  extra  hand  to 
lead  his  horse;  and  further,  the  zigzags  in  the 
row,  occasioned  by  furrows  and  ridges,  and  oth' 
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er  slight  inequalities  in  thegeneral  surface,  may 
be  corrected  without  any  detriment,  but  with 
actual  advantage  to  the  work,  by  the  plowman 
leaving  such  sticks  as  stand  out  ol  the  general 
course,  on  the  right  or  left,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. COLONUS. 

" Covington,  Sept.  28,  1844. 

For  the  Southern  Cuhivator. 

Mr.  Editor:— Amid  the  political  excitement 
of  the  day,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  progress  and 
success  of  enterprises  intended  to  promote,  and 
which  will  promote,  the  prosperity  ol  the  South. 
The  story  ot  Swift  about  the  blade  of  grass  is 
more  truthful  than  old.  To  the  South,  it  is 
equally  as  important  to  save  as  to  grow  this  ad- 
ditional blade  of  grass — and  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a benefactor  who  shall  practically  teach  the 
one  or  the  other.  Lest,  however,  I should  incur 
the  imputation  of  Southern  infirmity — of  great 
talk  and  little  work — I shall  at  once  give  you 
the  result  ot  my  examination  of  a mdl,  recently 
put  in  operation  by  A.  N.  Verdery,  Esq.  This 
mill  grinds  the  ear  of  corn  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  stalk ; that  is  to  sayq  grinds  shuck,  cob,  and 
grain  at  the  same  time.. 

The  shuckf  after  being  passed'  through  the 
mill,  presents  less  in  substance  than  might  be 
supposed,  unless,  indeed,  a large  portion  has 
been  converted  into  meal.  That  which  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  mass  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  is 
in  small  shreds. 

The  cob  is  not  distinguished  from  the  finest 
particles  of  the  grain. 

The  grain  is  chopped  into  hominy,  such  as  is 
usually  adapted  to  table-use;  but  of  course  in- 
termixed with  a large  quantity  of  meal. 

The  experiment  was  made  with  the  whole  ear 
of  corn,  stripped  of  the  shuck,  and  the  mill 
ground  in  less  than  two  minutes  a bushel  of 
hominy,  in  which,  as  before  stated,  the  cob  was 
a distinguishable  component. 

No  experiment  as  to  time  was  made  with  the 
ear  with  the  shuck  on,  owing-  to  the  want  of 
skill  in  giving  the  mill  its  proper/eerf. 

This  enterprise  is  not  claimed  as  original, 
though  the  proprietor  has  never  seen  a similar 
mill  in  operation.  Those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  a smaller  scale  declare  that  seven 
bushels  of  corn  ground  up  with  the  cob  is  equal 
to  twelve  bushels  according  to  the  usual  mode 
in  which  it  is  given  to  stock.  If  there  be  super- 
added  the  benefit  of  the  shuck,  it  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  saving  to  the 
planter  will  be  one  half.  Again,  experience, 
limited  as  it  is  on  this  subject,  proves  that  stock, 
especially  old  horses  and  mules,  are  more  uni- 
formly kept  in  a thrifty  condition,  when  fed  in 
this  way,  and  are  certainly  less  liable  to  disease. 
The  cost  of  mills  will  vary  from  $50  to  $300, 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator, 

MANURE  COMPOST. 

Manure  is  virtually  the  farmer’s  capital,  the 
bank,  if  we  may  be  indulged  in  the  expression, 
upon  which  he  can  alone  draw  for  those  impor- 
tant and  essential  accommodations,  without 
which  his  industry  and  economy  in  other  mat- 
ters will  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  There  is  not  a 
farmer  almost  anywhere  whose  resources  in  this 
particular  are  not  amply  abundant,  and  whose 
farm  might  not,  in  a short  time,  be  brought  lo 
almost  any  degree  of  productiveness  the  owner 
could  reasonably  desire.  Nature  has  provided. 


by  a wise  economy,  that  nothing  which  has 
once  been  inspirited  with  the  energizing,  identi- 
ly'ing  principles  of  life,  shall  be  worthless  in  the 
great  work  of  perpetuating  and  nourishing  iis 
kind.  But  it  is  not  simply  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  that  the  farmer  is  to  look 
for  the  means,  ot  enriching  his  soil.  The  vari- 
ous mineral  substances  embedded  in,  and  con- 
stituting, to  a certain  extent,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  upon  which  we  tread,  aie  endued  with  cer- 
tain distinctive  ana  emendatory  properties 
which  render  them  efficient  assistants  in  the  la- 
bor of  improving  and  enriching  our  fields.— 
E ven  the  hard  and  compact  substance  of  flint  is 
capable  of  yielding,  upon  decomposition,  a prin- 
ciple essential  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of 
plants;;  while  the  various  mineral  substances  of 
our  common  fields  and  gardens,  ate  capable, 
when  commingled  in  proper  relative  actions, 
either  of  weight  or  measure,  of  evolving  princi- 
ples not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
plants,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful development  and  growth.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  compost  manure,  one  thing,  however,  is 
indispensable,  and  this  is,  that  we  attend  strictly 
to  tire  nature  and  constitutional  character  of  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Il  it  be  of  a 
clayey  or  argillaceous  texture,  the  basis  of  the 
compost  intended  for  its  amelioration,  should 
consist  principally  of  sand.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  of  a sandy  or  silicious  character,  the 
compost  should  be  mostly  of  clay.  Soils  that 
are  naturally  humid,  should  have  such  alterants 
applied,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  will  bring 
them  to  a ptoper  consistency;  while  those  that 
are  arid  and  liable  to  injury  from  a too  rapid 
descent  or  evaporation  of  water,  must  be  modi- 
fied by  the  application  of  such  remedial  agents, 
as  will  tend  to  confer  unctuosit-y,  aad  prevent  the 
possibility  of  injury  from  sucb  a cause. 

The  most  tenacious  clays,  and  the  most  bar- 
ren sands,  may,  by  the  application  of  such  ma- 
terials as  tend  to  modify  their  obvious  defects, 
be  made  wonderfully  productive. 

SAVE  YOUR  OWN  CLOVER  SEEDS. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  second  growth  of  clo- 
ver, the  rowen,  contains  five  times  the  seed  that 
you  would  find  in  the  first  cur.  You  can  now 
gather  the  heads  with  cranberry  rakes;  or  you 
can  mow  the  clover  and  thresh  it  as  you  would 
thresh  grain.  You  may  raise  better  seed  in  your 
owa  fields  than  you  will  be  likely  to  purchase  at 
stores.  You  can  have  the  large  northern  clover 
for  mowing,  if  you  choose;  but  you  cannot  al- 
ways purchase  the  seed  in  the  spring.  The- 
straw  will  be  worth  something — though  not 
quite  so  much  as  if  to  cut  when  iii  blossom,  not- 
withstanding what  fancy  writers  may  say. 

You  may  obtain  very  pure  herds  grass  seed 
when  you  sow  on  the  green  sward  ijirrow  in  Au- 
gust. You  can  sow  herds  grass  alone,  and 
though  weeds  may  come  up  w'ith  your  grass, 
the  winter  will  kill  them,  and  you  will  have 
nothing  for  your  sickle  or  your  cradle  but  pure 
herds  grass.  When  you  raise  seed  for  your 
own  use  you  need  not  care  if  red  top  is  mixed 
with  your  main  crop.  Your  herds  grass  may 
be  worth  as  much  as  coarse  meadow  hay,  after 
you  have  threshed  eft  the  seed. — Mass.  Plough. 

A Recife  to  Cure  Diarrhaa. — Have  a little 
bag  made  out  of  new  linen,  strongly  sewed,  of 
about  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter;  stamp  it  full  ot  wheat  flour, 
as  full  as  you  can  get  it;  tie  the  bag  when  filled, 
and  boil  it  for  an  hour  in  clean  water;  then  take 
it  out  and  let  it  get  cold;  rip  open  the  bag  and 
take  ofif  the  outer  crust,  which  the  water  occa- 
sioned, take  of  the  chalky  part  a teaspoonful  in 
tea  (it  matters  not'whatkindoftea)  every  hour. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  feels  revived,  let  him 
slack  and  take  half  a tea  spoonful  every  two 
hours,  and  so  on,  diminishing  the  dose  and  time 
as  the  patient  feels  relieved,  so  as  not  to  create 
costiveness.  When  I used  this  medicine,  I took 
it  without  tea,but  it  is  hard  to  swallow,  keeping 
a little  piece  in  my  pocket  which  I used  occa- 
sionally, The  cure  will  be  eftected  in  about  six 
hours.  This  innocent  medicine  has  been  suffi- 


ciently tried,  and  effected  cures  when  all  other 
remedies  proved  ol  no  avail.  As  this  medicine 
can  be  had  without  money  or  price,  the  writer 
of  this  assures  tUe  public  of  its  entire  efficiency, 
and  wishes  that  every  family  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  this  valuable  recipe. — Virginia  Valley 
Farmer. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CHAPMAN’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

No.  228  Broad  st.,  Augusta. 

THIS  Institution  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  its  present  principals  for  six 
years,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  has 
enabled  them  greatly  to  increase  the  facilities  it 
affordsfor  the  education  oi  yeuag  ladies.  Pro 
vision  is  made  for  thorough  kistruetion  in  all 
the  departments  of  female  education,  from  the 
elemendary  English  studies  to  the  higher  branch- 
es of  literature  and  science.  The  next  term 
will  commence  Tuesday,  October  1st.  Pupils 
can  enter  at  any  time  during,  the  term,  and  will 
be  charged  for  the  time  they  are  members  of 
the  school. 

Tuition  $3,  $12  and  $15  per  quarter,  according 
to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  scholar.  Music 
and  French  at  the  usual  rates.  Board  $15  per 
month. 

References. — Rev.  C.  S.  Dodd,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Brantley,  Rev.  . G P.  Pierce,  Dr.  W.  H.  Turpin, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  Mr.  D.  Hand,  Augusta ; Gov. 
Grawford,  Milledgeville ; Dr.  E.  E.  Jones,  Madi- 
son ; Col.  Wm.  Jones,  Warren  ; Dr.  P.  George, 
Jasper ; Mr.  W.  B.  Munro,  Columbus. 
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BACON’S  LARD  LAMPS. — Anew 

article,  superio;  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  other?  who  study  atili- 
ty,  neatness  and' economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 
jy  24-d,cc&Cultf 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Soathern  Cultivator. 

ECONOMY. 

Stanfordville,  Ga.,  October  22,  1844. 

Mr.  — I propose  in  this  communica- 

tion, to  give  to  the  readers  ot  the  Southern  Cul- 
tivator, a few  thoughts  connected  with  facts 
touching  the  subject  of  economy.  The  low 
price  of  cotton  for  several  years  has  brought 
about  a perceptible  change,  at  least  with  a great 
many.  There  is  more  dependence  now  than 
formerly  on  our  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
for  the  clothing  of  our  families.  There  are  se- 
veral of  my  acquaintances  who  do  not  buy  any 
part  ot  their  negro  clothing;  and  the  good  la- 
dies of  our  country  have  applied  their  willing 
hands  and  hearts  to  prove  to  the  world  that  they 
can  manufacture  clothing  for  their  husbands 
and  sons,  that  will  make  them  appear  as  respec- 
table as  if  they  were  clothed  with  goods  that  had 
passed  through  a custom  house.  Should  not 
these  efforts  of  the  ladies  stimulate  the  men  to 
look  well  to  their  ways  and  means,  and  give 
their  wives  all  the  encouragement  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  requires;  provide  for  them  all 
the  necessary  conveniences,  such  as  good  cards, 
wheels,  looms,  warping  bars,  and  spool  frames, 
and  not  suffer  their  wives,  as  some  men  do,  to 
be  put  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  a neighbor’s 
to  warp  a piece  of  cloth.  Perhaps  the  wife,  in 
the  course  of  a year,  may  lose  a week  in  those 
kind  of  errands,  while,  if  the  husband  was  of  the 
right  kind  of  grit,  he  would  make  a pair  of  warp- 
ing bars  in  one  day,  which,  with  eare,  would 
last  to  the  third  generation.  There  has  a fa- 
vorable change  taken  place  with  some  men  in 
this  section  in  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness, viz : they  pay  the  cash  for  ail  their  deal- 
ings as  they  take  place.  Tnis  is  good  economy, 
as  goods  for  the  cash  can  be  had  for  at  least  from 
8 to  12^  per  cent,  lower  than  they  can  be  obtain- 
ed on  a credit;  and  when  the  cash  system  is 
carried  out,  how  easy  it  is  to  settle  up  the  year’s 
business  at  Christmas,  which  is  looked  on  as 
the  time  for  settlements  amongst  planters,  N ot 
that  I advocate  the  cash  system  any  farther  than 
is  practicable;  there  are  many  men  who  are  not 
prepared  to  stand  up  to  it,  therefore  it  is  economy 
for  them  to  have  the  good  resulting  from  credit 
so  far  as  it  may  be  to  their  advantage.  At  the 
same  time,  no  man  should  buy  an  article  mere- 
ly because  he  is  getting  a long  credit  on  it,  as 
pay-day  will  surely  come  and  will  not  tarry,  no 
not  even  for  a rainy  day.  But  after  a man  has 
contracted  a debt  he  should  use  all  the  means 
within  his  power  to  be  punctual  iii  payment.  If 
be  is  not  ready  when  his  debts  become  due,  he 
should  by  nomeans  be  seen  to  slip  around  to 


avoid  meeting  his  creditor,  but  should  come  up 
with  a suitable  deportment  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledge his  inability  to  discharge  his  obligations, 
and  make  the  best  arrangements  he  can  with 
his  creditor.  This  is  good  economy,  as  it  gives 
some  confidence  and  saves  unpleasant  feelings 
to  both  parties. 

It  is  bad  economy  for  a planter  to  undertake 
to  make  a crop  with  a worn-out  set  of  tools,  as 
the  work  is  harder  in  every  particular,  nor  will 
it  be  near  as  well  done,  neither  will  there  be  as 
much  performed  as  could  have  been  with  good 
sharp  tools.  A good  hoe-hand  can  do  enough 
more  work  with  a good  hoe  in  one  wmek  and 
with  more  ease,  than  he  could  with  an  old,  dull 
hoe,  to  pay  for  the  good  hoe ; two  good  axe-hands 
can,  with  firs;  rate  axes,  do  more  cutting  in  any 
given  time  than  three  can  do  with  indifferent 
ones.  Any  man  that  has  worked  on  a planta- 
tion, I expect,  has  done  enough  to  have  found 
that  there  was  a great  difference  between  a poor 
tool  and  a good  one.  A planter  need  not  expect 
to  have  good  plowing  done  with  shackling 
plows  and  plow-hoes,  and  without  good  plow- 
ing it  is  idle  to  expect  a good  crop, 

I am  of  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  would  be 
good  economy  with  us  planters  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  sheep  and  reduce  the  number  of 
our  cows,  as  I know  from  experience  that  one 
cow,  well  kept,  will  yield  more  milk  and  butter 
than  two  or  three  without  any  extra  attention^ 
For  any  planter  who  has  a plenty  of  land  to  a^ 
ford  sheep  a good  range,  1 consider  them  the 
most  profitable  stock  he  can  have,  taking  into 
consideration  the  small  amount  it  requires  to 
keep  them.  Sheep,  with  a full  supply  of  pas- 
turage, with  frequent  changes  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  from  one  pasture  to  another,  re- 
quire but  very  little  feeding  through  the  winter 
The  best  feed  we  have  for  sheep  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  cotton  seed  and  good  green  fodder,and 
by  giving  them  sufficient  old  fields  to  range  on, 
this  might  be  almost  or  entirely  dispensed  with. 
It  will  not  do  to  keep  sheep  in  small  enclosures 
long  at  a time,  let  their  feed  be  what  it  may.  It 
is  bad  economy  to  feed  sheep  on  sheaf  oafs,  I 
have  said  to  keep  them  up  or  in  a small  field, 
and  feed  them  on  oats,  they  would  be  soon  fed 
to  death;  and  I was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for 
I never  have  known  sheep  to  do  well  when  fed  on 
oats  long  at  a time,  but  altogether  to  the  contra- 
ry. 1 have  never  found  but  that  sheep  do  as  well 
here  as  they  do  in  Virginia,  and  as  regards  the 
ewes  having  lambs,  they  do  much  better,for  it  is 
not  uncommon  lor  lambs  there  to  be  frozen  to 
death  immediately  after  being  dropped,  which  I 
have  never  known  to  be  the  case  here.  If  we 
would  keep  the  briers  and  burs  out  of  the  way 


of  our  sheep  they  would  yield  us  as  good  a coat 
of  wool  as  sheep  do  in  the  northern  states,  and 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  the  quality 
is  as  good,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  the  breed,  as  we  have  none  ot  the 
best  blood  amongst  our  sheep,  that  I know  of. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  respectfully, 
John  Farrar. 

P.  S. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Haygnod, 
made  some  very  justifiable  remarks  respecting 
seeds  and  seeds-men,  in  the  Cultivator  of  the 
23d  instant.  1 think  1 can  put  Mr.  Haygood  in 
a way  to  keep  in  a stock  ot  good  seeds  on  a more 
economical  plan,  than  to  depend  on  seeds-men 
for  them,  viz;  alter  once  getting  the  kind  of  seed 
that  suits  him,  to  save  his  own  seed  from  them. 
1 have  not  bought  any  seed  since  1 have  come  to 
the  state,  and  perhaps  have  as  good  cabbages, 
beets,  &c.  as  those  who  buy  their  seed  every 
year.  My  plan  for  saving  seed  is  to  take  as 
many  of  the  best  cabbages  as  I want  for  seed 
j ust  before  hard  frost  sets  in,  cut  the  root  and 
part  ot  the  stalk  off,  and  dig  a trench  deep 
enough  to  bury  the  heads,  leaving  the  tops  a 
little  out  of  the  ground,  andlay  some  corn-stalks 
or  boards  over  them  in  cold  weather — in  the 
spring  they  will  take  root  and  run  to  seed. 
Trim  off  all  the  weakly  sprouts ; save  t’ne  best 
only  for  seed — should  they  get  lousy,  smoke 
them  with  tobacco  or  sulphur.  By  pursuing 
this  plan,  I have  kept  a stock  of  good  and  pure 
seed.  Beets,  turnips,  &c.  may  remain  in  the 
ground  where  they  grew  till  the  last  of  January, 
or  later,  if  cold  weather -then  take  up  as  many 
of  them  as  are  wanting  for  seed,  trim  off  all  the 
small  roots  and  set  them  out  to  bear  seed.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  when  this  is  done,  they  must  be 
watered.  As  they  run  to  seed,  trim  off  all  but  the 
best  branches,  the  remainder  will  produce  good 
seed  without  deteriorating.  J.  F. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

OVERSEERS. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I read,  with  pleasure,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  an  article  on  the 
“Duty  of  Overseers,”  written  by  “An  Over- 
seer.” If  all  our  overseers  would  read,  adopt, 
and  act  up  to  the  principles  laid  dov/n  in  that 
article,  the  happiness,  as  well  as  the  profits,  ot 
the  planters  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  agricultural  profession,  in  every  way,  vast- 
ly benefitted;  for  a great  deal  depends  on  over- 
seers. I have  had  many  in  my  employment. 
I have  taken  uncommon  pains  in  the  selection 
of  them.  Have  always  secured  men  of  the 
highest  reputation,  and  never  parted'  v-ith  but 
one  before  his  year  was  out.  Yet  I can  say 
that  I have  not  had  a single  one,  nor  have  i ever 
known  a single  one,  who  comes  near  up  to  the 
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lull  performance  of  his  '^duties,''  as  laid  down 
by  the  writer  of  that  article.  My  experience 
is,  that  the  first  object  of  an  overseer,  when  he 
comes  on  a plantation,  is  to  convince  the  own- 
er that  he  is  a very  big  man,  who  knows  all 
about  planting  and  managing  negroes,  and  has 
been  accustomed  and  is  entitled  to  have  his 
own  way:  and  that  the  owner,  on  the  contrar}^, 
as  he  wears  broadcloth,  reads  books,  and  per- 
haps dabbles  in  politics,  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  planting  and  of  his  own  in- 
terest, and  would  do  well  to  let  him  alone  while 
he  manages  his  affairs  and  makes  a fortune  for 
liim.  His  next  object  generally  is  to  make  it 
apparent  that  every  thing  is  out  ol  order  or  de- 
ficient. He  soon  discovers  that  your  land  is 
poor  or  worn — your  mules  broken  down — your 
gears  lost — your  wagons,  fences,  buildings,  all 
require  repairing — an  entirely  new  set  of  plan- 
tation tools  must  be  provided  for  his  use  and  on 
his  plan— you  are  uncommonly  backward  in 
your  work,  and  he  doubts  whether  your  corn 
and  bacon  can  be  made  to  hold  out.  He  en- 
deavors to  impress  it  upon  you  that  he  sets  out 
under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices,  and  if 
your  crop  is  a failure,  it  is  not  his  fault.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  succeeds,  the  utmost  credit 
will  be  due  to  his  skilful  management.  The 
next  thing  he  does,  is  to  flog  every  hand  up- 
on the  place  on  the  most  trivial  pretext,  to  let 
them  know  that  he  is  master.  And  if  you  have 
any  favorites  that  he  can  discover,  he  flogs 
them  first  and  the  severest.  All  this  imperti- 
nence and  brutality  the  poor  planter  must  put  up 
with  the  best  way  he  can,  for  he  knows  that  it  he 
discharges  his  man  for  these  things,  he  will 
have  to  discharge  his  successor  for  the  same, 
and  ultimately  yield,  or  do  without  an  overseer 
at  all.  He  consoles  himself  with  the  idea,  that 
as  the  year  advances,  he  will  draw  the  reins  a 
little  and  have  something  of  his  own  way.  In 
this,  he  is  often  disappointed,  and  finally  gives 
up  in  despair,  or  parts  with  his  overseer  after 
it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  injury  he  has  suffer- 
ed. I have  found,  however,  that  with  most 
overseers,  by  good  treatment  and  forbearance — 
by  winking  at  small  faults— conceding  every 
thing  you  can,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints, unless  very  aggravated,  one  may  get 
along  after  a fashion  for  the  year  or  perhaps 
two.  But  the  idea  of  having  any  of  your  plans 
exactly  carried  out,  is  almost  hopeless.  And 
whatever  improvements  you  desire  to  effect, 
must  be  introduced  with  the  most  skilful  di- 
plomacy, or  forced  in  by  downright  bullying. 
Your  new  plow  is  rejected  with  scorn— your 
imported  breed  of  hogs  is  ridiculed  without 
mercy — your  crop  is  done  for  if  worked  in  the 
least  diflferent  from  what  your  monitor  has  al- 
ways found  the  best  way.  You  must  submit  to 
all  this  with  a good  grace ; and  congratulate 
yourself,  if  you  can,  by  any  half-way  compro- 
mise, get  a tolerable  experiment  of  any  of  your 
projects.  And  as  soon  as  you  have  declined  a 
re-engagement,  you  will  find  every  thing  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  Plows,  wagons,  carts,  all 
break  down,  and  cannot,  somehow,  be  repaired 
— fodder  is  plenty  and  covers  the  bottom  of  your 
stables.  The  corn  will  certainly  last  till  Christ- 
mas, and  that  is  all  he  cares  for.  If  your  meat 


is  poor  or  badly  cured,  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
he  will  not  have  to  eat  it.  The  fences  will  do 
for  his  time : and  why  should  he  push  on  work 
and  get  in  advance  for  another  crop,  the  credit 
of  which  will  enure  to  his  successor.  His  in- 
tent is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  knows  he  is  to 
leave,  in  every  thing  except  to  stretch  the  num- 
ber of  your  cotton  bags  by  packing  light,  that 
he  may  tell  how  many  he  made  for  you  with 
such  a start  as  he  had. 

“An  Overseer”  has  drawn  a picture  of  over- 
seers as  they  should  be.  1 have  given  you  one  ol 
them  as  I have  found  them.  And  my  experience 
has  been  among  the  best  of  the  class,  and  not 
a few  ol  them. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Isay  with  “Franklin,’’ 
whose  articles  I have  seen  re-published  in  the 
Cultivator,  the  planters  must  adopt  new  rules 
as  to  overseers.  They  must  take  their  business 
entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  require  as  the 
cardinal  qualification  of  an  overseer,  that  lie 
shall  obey  their  orders  and  carry  out  their  plans 
promptly,  cheerfully,  accurately,  to  the  letter 
and  in  the  spirit.  The  interest  of  the  overseer 
is  temporary,  limited,  and  often  adverse  to  the 
owner,  as  his  reputation,  he  thinks,  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  crop  for  the  given  year.  The 
intent  of  the  owner  is  fixed,  continued  and  uni- 
versal. Every  thing  belongs  to  him,  and  he 
wants  the  use  of  them  hereafter  as  well  as  now. 
He  must  look  years  ahead.  He  must  sacri- 
fice present  gains  for  advantages  hereafter.  His 
plans  must  embrace  the  eontingencies  of  a dis- 
tant future,  and  must  not  be  thwarted  by  the  nar- 
row views  and  contracted  aims  of  a temporary 
agent.  If  overseers  will  follow  the  advice  and 
exhortation  of  “Ari  Overseer,”  it  will  be  great- 
ly to  their  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  planters.  But  as  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture for  a man  to  take  the  same  interest  for 
another,  in  all  respects,  that  he  will  for  himself, 
the  planter  will  find  it  worth  the  trouble  to  watch 
over  his  own  affairs  under  any  circumstances. 
Taking  overseers  as  we  find  them,  he  who  does 
not,  these  times  and  with  the  prospects  before 
us,  should  at  least  keep  his  eye  upon  the  sheriff. 

S.  B. 

For  the  Southetn  Cultivator. 

AGPJCULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  HOUSTON  CO. 

July  4th,  1844. 

A portion  of  the  planters  of  Houston  county 
met  this  day  at  Perry,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  Agricultural  Society. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  B.  H.  Rutherford : Dr.  Chas. 
West  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Col.  J.  D. 
Havis  requested  to  act  as  Secretary.  It  was 
then 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  five,  to  draft  a suitable  constitution 
and  bye-laws  for  the  government  ot  the  Society. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hamilton,  S.  Felden,  J.  C.  West, 
T.  M.  Furlow  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Calhoun  were  ap- 
pointed that  Committee, 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Tues- 
day in  August  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. CHARLES  WEST,  Ch’n. 

J.  D.  Havis,  Sec’ry. 

August  6th,  1844. 

The  Meeting  convened  this  day,  according 
to  adjournment,  Maj.  James  M.  Kelly  in  the 
Chair;  J.  D.  Havis,  Secretary. 


The  Chairman  ot  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  for  drafting  a Constitution, 
made  the  Report  of  said  Committee,  which  be- 
ing adopted,  the  Society  went  into  the  election 
of  officers,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following:  Gen.  B.  H.  Rutherford,  President; 
Vice  Presidents,  Judge  D.  Gunn,  James  Mc- 
Kinney, Capt.  George  R.  Clayton,  Dr.  Charles 
West,  Dr.  C.  T.  Woodson,  Maj.  A.  Smith,  J. 
C.  West,  Dr.  Bradwell,  Maj.  Belvin,  Rev.  A. 
T.  Holmes,  Mr.  Cliett,  T.  M.  Furlow,  Esq., 
Maj.  J.  M.  Kelly  and  Jesse  D.  Havis;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Dr.  David  B.  Hamilton;  Cor- 
responding Secretarj^,  Charles  Rice,  Esq.; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  Calhoun. 

A subject  for  discussion  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October  (our  first  regular  meeting)  being 
chosen,  the  Society  adjourned. 

JAMES  M.  KELLY,  Ch’n. 
Jesse  D.  Havis,  Sec’ry. 

SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &c. 

AN  ADDRESS. 

Delivered  before  the  State  Agricultural  /Society,  at 
their  Meeting  at  Greenville,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
of  /September,  1844,  by  John  Belton  O’Neall,  and 
published  in  conformity  to  their  Resolution. 

On  looking  over  this  audience,  I am  tempted 
to  ask  each  and  every  one,  what  is  your  occu- 
pation? Nine  out  of  ten  would  answer,  it  is 
that  of  tilling  the  soil.  Of  the  remaining  one- 
tenth,  almost  every  one,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Of  South 
Carolina,  therefore,  it  may  be  truly  said,  her 
business  and  life  is  Agriculture.  Yet  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  has  less  been  done  to  give  her 
the  entire  benefits  of  that  business  in  which  she 
is  engaged.  Until  very  lately,  she  has  looked 
on  the  good  around  her,  and  has  been  con- 
tent to  waste,  instead  of  using  it.  The  deserted 
and  desolate  fields,  and  the  groaning  forests,  as 
they  fall  before  the  axe,  tell  us  too  truly,  that 
we  have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
Agriculture. 

Still  something  has  been  done  to  recall  the  peo- 
ple to  their  true  interests.  This  very  Society, 
meeting  annually  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
in  Columbia,  and  embodying  a great  deal  of 
practical,  as  w'ell  as  theoretical  knowledge,  has 
done  much.  So,  too,  the  District  Societies,  or- 
ganized throughout  the  State,  and  annually  col- 
lecting the  Farmers  together,  and  inducing  them 
to  think  and  write  about  their  respective  sys- 
tems of  culture,  have  created  an  interest  and 
rivalry  in  farming,  which  has  led  to  great  and 
valuable  results.  This  very  meeting,  intended 
to  call  out  the  Farmers  of  the  mountain  Dis- 
trict, and  to  give  to  them  the  benefits  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  receive  from 
them,  in  relUxm,  that  stock  of  information  which 
they  possess  in  relation  to  their  local  agricul- 
ture, speaks  for  us  in  a voice  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, that  South  Carolina  is  at  last  thorough- 
ly aroused  to  her  dearest  interests.  Can  I add 
anything  to  the  interest  of  this  occasion?  If  I 
can,  duty  as  well  as  inclination  will  prompt  me 
to  do  so ; but  I fear  that  a Lawyer  and  a Judge, 
although  long  deeply  interested  in  Agriculture, 
will  not  be  able  to  set  before  you,  the  matters 
which  should  interest  you,  in  that  light  which 
a more  experienced,  practical  Farmer  could 
shed.  Still',  as  you  have  desired  it,  I will  try; 
if  1 succeed,  all  which  I wish  is  obtained;  if  I 
fail,  the  attempt  has  satisfied  the  claims  which 
you  have  upon  me,  and  may  open  the  way  to 
some  other,  better  qualified,  and  more  success- 
ful than  I may  be. 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  as  a part  of 
the  Address  with  which  I am  charged,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  first,  briefly,  two  of  the  many 
popular  objections  urged  to  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties. It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  theory  and 
practice  are  at  war  with  each  other;  in  other 
words,  book-farming  is  one  thing,  and  real, 
practical  farming  is  another.  But  there  is  here  a 
great  and  abiding  mistake,  founded  in,  and  grow- 
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in^  up  by  piejudice.  Agricultural  writers  and 
Societies  make,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  mere 
suggestions — they  are  tested — it  found  to  be 
good,  so  far,  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  up- 
on the  people;  if,  however,  they  fail,  little  harm 
has  been  done.  But  in  general.  Agricultural 
Societies  do  not  rely  on  speculative  suggestions. 
Their  members  are  Farmers,  understanding 
perfectly  their  respective  modes  of  culture ; 
each  has  tried  experiments,  and  when  success- 
ful, these  are  communicated,  and  others  are 
thus  encouraged  io  try.  For  example,  can  any 
thing  in  the  wheat  crop,  be  more  important  than 
a certain  means  of  preventing  S/wwi?  A brother 
Farmer,  .John  S.  Carwile,  Esq.,  many  years  ago, 
communicated  to  me  his  specific,  which  consist- 
ed in  soaking  the  seed  wheat  during  the  night  pre- 
vious to  sowing,  in  a solution  of  blue  stone,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  blue  stone  to  every 
five  bushels  of  wheat.  After  many  trials,  my 
experience  enabled  me  to  say  to  the  Newberry 
Agricultural  Society,  that  it  was  a perfect  anti- 
dote to  smut,  and  my  report,  thus  made  public, 
has  been  spread  throughout  the  grain  growing 
communities,  and  many  a farmer  has  been 
thereby  essentially  benefitted.  Again,  in  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  experiments  in  manures, 
and  the  crops  adapted  to  the  different  soils,  are 
made  by  various  men,  and  the  results  are,  in 
their  reports,  given  to  the  people,  so  that  the 
community  have  the  opportunity  not  only  of 
profiting  by  one  man’s  success,  but  also  even 
by  his  errors.  These  examples  of  practical  re- 
sults will  be  enough  to  remove  one  class  of  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  however  urged  by  many  a Planter,  whose 
advantages  of  education  may  not  have  been  as 
great  as  another’s,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  become 
a member  of  an  Agricultural  Society;  lean 
neither  write  nor  speak.  It  is  true,  when  the 
elegance  of  erudition  is  combined  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Planter,  as  is  so  beauti-  ! 
fully  illustrated,  in  the  bright  example  of  the 
untiring  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, it  adds  many  charms  to  the  usefulness  of  ' 
such  a member.  But  this  is  not  expected  of 
every  one.  Like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  one  : 
may  be  more  towering  or  more  fruitful,  still  i 
each  has  its  place,  and  is  useful.  Every  farm- 
er— every  man  who  tills  the  soil,  is  an  impor-  ' 
tant  member  of  an  Agricultural  Society.  We  j 
are  in  Society  for  the  express  purpose  of  com-  J 
bining  every  thing  which  can  be  gathered  to-  i 
gether.  An  Agricultural  stream,  is  like  ycur  ' 
own  Saluda;  it  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  mi-  : 
nor  streams,  some  greater,  some  less,  until  they  l 
dwindle  down  to  the  drippings  which  fall  from  < 
the  summit  of  the  Table  Rock.  We  want  the  i 
experience  of  every  one,  in  the  culture  of  his  ( 
crop,  whatever  it  may  be.  From  that  which  he  \ 
considers  important  to  his  success,  we  will  find  ( 
somethingbeneficial  to  others.  Letnoonesup-  1 
pose  that  he  cannot  tell,  or  commit  to  paper,  a ( 
plain  statementof  whatever  he  considers  materi-  < 
al  to  his  success  as  a Farmer.  I know  that  every  s 
one  who  has  the  gift  of  speech, or  who  can  write  a < 
letter,  can  do  it.  For  he  who  understands  a ] 
matter,  can  make  it  be  understood  by  another,  l 
In  the  Society  of  which  I am  a member,  (the  l 
Newberry  Agricultural  Society,)  many  of  our  J 
most  valuable  Reports  come  from  unpracticed  ; 
writers,  plain  farmers,  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  1 
themselves,  at  some  periods  of  their  lives,  have  ( 
been  accustomed  to  hold  the  handles  of  the  i 
plow.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Reports  of  < 
the  Society,  that  a member’s  usefulness  is  seen.  1 
Every  exhibition  of  practical  success  io  crops,  i 
raising  stock,  or  adding  to  the  health  and  com-  i 
fort  of  his  slaves,  is  of  as  much,  and  perhaps  i 
more  importance  than  that  which  is  written.  It  : 
teaches  by  example.  It  says  to  each  and  all,  if  i 
I have  succeeded,  you  can  succeed  by  the  same 
means.  TRY.  Having  disposed  of  these  ob- 
jections, [ come  now  to  set  before  you  the 
claims  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  Agricul-  > 
ture. 

Meetings,  such  as  this,  with  an  exhibition  of 
stock,  manufactures  and  crops,  are  other  results 
from  Agricultural  Societies.  What  effect  they 
will  have,  a year  or  two  hence  will  better  ena- 


ble you  to  answer  than  now.  In  general,  they 
w’ili  excite  emulation  among  the  Farmers; 
every  one  will  try  to  surpass  his  neighbor.  This 
spirit  leads  to  improvement  upon  improvement, 
and  a whole  section  ot  country  will  put  on  a 
new  face.  Where  barrenness  existed,  fertility 
will  be  found — where  wasteful  habits  of  farm- 
ing were  common,  more  prudence  will  take  their 
place.  In  all  our  rolling  country,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  flat  lands  ol  the  seaboard,  what 
more  wasteful,  impoverishing  style  of  Agricul- 
ture could  be  adopted,  than  plowing  up  and 
down  the  hills']  Yet  that  has  been  the  univer- 
sal habit  until  of  late  years.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  State  is  scarred  all  over  with  gullies, 
and  the  wasted  h 11-sides,  bald  and  barren,  stand 
before  us,  our  reproach  and  punishment.  Cul- 
tivation in  drills,  and  horizontal  plowing,  or 
plowing  around  the  hills,  corects  this  evil. 
Agricultural  Societies  are  the  means  of  com- 
municating this  information,  and  inciting  Farm- 
ers to  try  it.  In  a hasty  trip  to  Asheville,  in 
June  last,  I was  delighted  to  see  the  improve- 
provements  in  Agriculture,  w’hich  had  taken 
place  in  Buncombe,  in  the  last  lour  years.  One 
larm,  wfithin  four  miles  of  Asheville,  presented, 
what  is  not  common  in  this  country,  a moun- 
tain knob,  plowed  horizontal!}'  from  base  to 
summit,  and  smiling  in  corn  and  grass.  Such 
an  example,  on  the  highway,  could  not,  I was 
sure,  fail  to  create  a spirit  of  emulation,  highly 
favorable  to  Buncombe.  And  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I was  not  deceived.  Everywhere,  it 
seemed  to  me,  she  had  stripped  herself  to  strug- 
gle for  the  prize — the  blessing  of  sldlfvl  Agricul- 
tibre  on  the  poor  land  of  the  mountains;  and  in 
parr  she  has  already  received  it.  Can  you  not, 
my  countrymen,  in  like  manner  strh e,  and  io 
like  manner  succeed?  If  you  have  the  will  to 
try,  I know  you  can  and  will. 

Associations  of  men  for  all  purposes  are  es- 
sential. Without  society  man  could  not  exist. 
In  the  very  morning  of  creation,  God  declared, 
“it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone:”  he 
therefore  provided  an  help-mate  for  him,  in 
lovely,  smiling,  erring,  suffering,  yet  faithful 
and  angelic  woman.  'This  principle  of  help, 
thus  recognized  and  pointed  out  as  necessary  to 
man  in  the  beginning,  has  descended  to  him 
ever  since,  not  only  in  the  blissful  relation  of 
husband  and  wile,  but  also  in  all  the  other  va- 
rious relations  of  life.  Separate  action  seldom 
accomplishes  much.  Combined  action  is  irre- 
sistible. These  remarks  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  plain  men,  from  a few  practical  illus- 
trations. If  one  Farmer,  in  some  retired  section 
of  country,  pursues  a course  of  husbandry  which 
makes  his  place  blossom  like  the  rose,  what 
does  he  accomplish?  He  blesses  himself  and 
family;  but  as  to  the  community,  1 could  say 
of  him,  in  poetic  language,  “ Full  many  a rose” 
blooms  “ to  blush  unseen,  or  wmste  its  fragrance 
on  the  desert  air.”  Let  him,  however,  become 
a member  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  his 
success  will  be  their  success,  his  example  their 
example,  seen,  known  and  followed  by  hundred*. 
In  the  performance  of  any  work,  when  much  is 
to  be  accomplished,  numbers  are  sought  and  ob- 
tained, as  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  prompt- 
ly and  easily.  If  a Farmer  has  his  logs  to  roll, 
a house  to  build,  or  his  wheat  to  cut,  his  neigh- 
bors are  called  in  to  aid,  and  that  which  his 
owm  force  could  only  have  accomplished  with 
a great  expense  of  labor  and  time,  is  the  work 
of  a day.  Just  so  it  is  with  an  Agricultural 
Society.  Inaividual  improvement  has  been  for 
more  than  an  hundred  years  in  the  field,  and  has 
accomplished  but  little.  Associations  for  Ag- 
ricultural improvements  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  recent  origin,  and  yet  they  have 
crowmed  the  land  with  all  the  honors  of  success- 
ful husbandry.  A Society  in  a District  gathers 
in  the  people  to  the  work,  points  out  that  which 
is  to  be  done,  and  all,  wdth  the  desire  to  surpass 
one  another,  go  at  it,  with  minds  and  hands  de- 
voted to,  and  prepared  for  the  task,  and  the  la- 
bor of  more  than  an  hundred  years  of  separate 
action  is  thus,  by  combined  energy  and  infor- 
mation, accomplished  in  a few  years. 

Farmers,  too,  have  few'er  channels  of  inform- 


ation relative  to  their  particular  business  than 
any  others.  Politics,  Literature  and  Tempe- 
rance, have,  through  papers,  meetings,  and  other 
sources,  continual  rills,  which,  united  together, 
make  up  the  mighty  sti  earns  which  flow  through 
our  land,  to  make  it  everywhere  glad.  But  un- 
til recently.  Farmer’s  Associations  and  meet- 
ings were  few  and  far  between.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  an  Agricultural  paper,  periodical  or 
address,  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some 
enterprising  Farmer,  who  read  and  profitted  by 
it.  Latterly,  by  combining  Agriculture  with 
Temperance,  in  the  columns  of  the  Temper- 
ance Advocate,  Agricultural  information  has 
found  its  way  into  many  a house,  where  it  oth- 
erwise would  not,  and  has  excited  interest 
among  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  which 
never  before  existed. 

So,  too,  the  District  Agricultural  Societies 
have  collected  the  people  together;  have,  by 
addresses,  reports,  and  exhibitions  of  stock,  in- 
terested them  in  the  cause;  have  made  them 
conscious  of  their  power,  proud  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  shown  them,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, how  it  could  be  made  better  and  better, 
year  after  year. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  object  and  end,  such  as 
ours,  every  thing  which  will  excite  individuals 
to  excel,  is  properly  resorted  to.  Hence  premi- 
ums are  offered,  not  so  much  for  their  value, 
as  the  evidence  of  success.  The  public  rendi- 
tion of  these,  accompanied  by  such  an  address 
as  that  which  the  President  of  this  Society, 
usually  delivers,  is  an  honor  of  which  the  suc- 
cessful ought  to  be,  and  always  wnll  be  proud. 

B ut  its  usefulness  does  not  stop  here ; it  arouses 
the  spirit  of  emulation  in  others,  and  blesses 
the  country  with  fine  stock,  fine  crops,  and  beau- 
tiful farms. 

The  annual,  or  semi-annual  meetings  of  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  with  their  attendant  exhi- 
bitions of  fine  Stock,  good  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  excellent  specimens  of  grain  and  cot- 
ton, are  calculated  to  deeply  interest  not  only 
us,  the  members,  but  also  the  people.  Multi- 
tudes will  thus  be  drawn  together,  each  meeting 
increasing  the  succeeding  one.  The  Agricul- 
tural meetings  of  New  York  fully  support  this 
assertion.  That  of  the  last  Fall,  which  called 
together  so  much  of  talent,  enterprise,  and  suc- 
cess from  the  bosom  of  the  State,  and  from  the 
extremes  of  the  old  thirteen,  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina,  with  the  immense  crowd  of 
citizens,  men,  women  and  children,  attended  by 
their  trains  of  stock,  and  every  thing  else  to  ex- 
hibit, proclaims,  in  a voice  to  be  heard  through- 
out our  broad  land,  that  in  New  York  the  peo- 
ple have  made  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
improvement  v/hat  it  ought  to  be,  their  princi- 
pal object.  Can  it  not  be  so  here? — Could  we 
talk  less  about  politics,  and  more  about  crops; 
have  fewer  stump  speeches  and  barbecues  washed 
dMwn  with  strong  drink ; more  o.gricuUural  ad- 
dresses, meetings  and,  barbecues  washed  doion  with 
cold,  water,  think  you  not,  my  countrymen,  that  in  a 
few  years  we  should  be  an  abundantly  vnser,  more 
prosperous  and  happier  people  than  we  are  now? 
To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  we  should!  Such 
Agricultural  meetings  as  this  will  do  much  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  We  meet, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  State,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  as  Farmers,  to  think, 
to  write,  to  talk,  to  hear  about,  and  to  stir  one 
another  up  to  improvement  in  Agriculture.  It 
is,  I hope,  to  be  the  parent  of  many  other  such 
meetings  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  until  all 
her  people,  everywhere,  will  devote  themselves 
to  her  greatest  good:  For  South  Carolina 
seems  to  be  plainly  devoted,  by  her  local  posi- 
tion, to  three  great  staples,  rice,  cotton,  grain 
and  grass.  Many  of  these  different  products 
can  be  grown  upon  the  same  lands.  But  the 
swamps  of  the  lower  country  are  more  especial- 
ly suited  to  rice ; while  the  region  in  which  we 
now  assemble,  lying  west  of  a line  on  the  lati- 
tude of  Laurens  Court  House,  ought  to  be  es- 
sentially a grpin  and  grass-growing  communi- 
ty. The  intervening  country,  between  the  tw'o 
designated  sections  of  the  State,  is  a cotton 
country,  not  usually  producing  more  grain  than 
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is  neces.-sai'v  lot'  the  consumption  ot  the  inhab- 
itants. By  inattention  to  the  plain  indications 
of  nature,  tiow  much  useless  labor  is  expended! 
The  attempt  to  raise  cotton,  as  a crop,  above 
Laurens,  is  really  and  truly  a poor  compensa- 
tion to  the  husbandman.  The  beautilul  rolling 
lands  and  level  bottoms  lying  within  this  range 
oi  country,  if  judiciously  cultivated  in  grain 
and  grass,  with  no  more  cotton  than  household 
■wants  may  demand,  would  crown  the  labors  ol 
the  year  with  a fully  equal  reward.  More 
money  would  thus,  fellow-citizens,  annually 
come  to  ynur  hands  trom  the  grain  and  stock 
which  y ju  would  be  able  to  grow  and  rear,  than 
ever  you  have  been  able  to  realize  trom  grain 
and  cotton.  And  then  what  a change  would  be 
affected  all  around  you.  Horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  and  in  abundance — milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  honey,  and  the  wheat  cake  at  every 
house — each  family  well  clothed  in  the  winter 
and  summer  from  the  fleece  and  cotton  of  every 
farm,  spun  and  wove  at  home  ! Would  you 
not  then  indeed  be  happy  and  independent?  If 
the  temporal  blessings  ot  God  can  ever  make  a 
people  contented,  yours  would  be  that  happy 
iot.  But  the  advantages  of  such  a course  of 
farming  would  not  stop  here.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  landscape  would  undergo  a 
magical  change,  hardly  surpassed  by  the  won- 
der-working powers  of  Aladdin’s  lamp;  your 
old  washed  and  sedge  fields,  seamed  with  gul- 
lies, would  disappear;  and  your  hills  clothed  in 
living  green,  or  bending  under  the  golden  har- 
vests, would  present  a scene  full  of  interest. 
Instead  ot  dilapidated  buildings  and  fences,  and 
perishing  orchards,  your  buildings  and  fences 
would  be  substantial  and  yourorchards  flourish- 
ing. But  you  ask  me  how  this  would  be  brought 
about?  The  answer  is  obvious.  You  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  improvement  than 
you  now  have.  In  a course  of  crops,  such  as  I 
have  recommended,  a part  of  the  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, and  a small  part  of  the  Fall,  would  be 
necessary  tor  their  culture.  Four,  five,  or  pos- 
sibly six  months  of  every  year  would  be  unem- 
ployed in  your  crops,  and  would  be  devoted  to 
improvement.  Every  man  will  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  of  what  he  could  thus  accomplish. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  which  you 
might  expect.  Land  set  in  grass  or  cultivated 
in  grain  does  not  require  one  half  the  labor 
which  a grain  and  cotton  crop  demands.  But 
the  money,  v'hence  is  that  to  come?  is  the 
question  in  every  mind.  From  your  surplus 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  hay;  from 
your  pork  and  bacon,  which  you  will  have  to 
spare,  as  the  result  of  plenty,  wherewith  to 
raise,  feed  and  fatten  large  stocirs  of  hogs ; from 
your  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  sheep,  raised  and 
fed  by  your  grain  and  grass  ! Let  your  prac- 
tical Farmers,  many  of  whom  I am  proud  to 
see  at  this  meeting,  compare  the  results  of  a 
grain  and  grass  growing  crop,  with  one  of  grain 
and  cotton,  and  the  result  will  be  25  if  not  50 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former.  Will  you  still 
persist  in  old  habits,  and  not  at  least  make  a 
trial  of  that,  which,  although  perhaps  new  to 
you,  yet  comes  thus  recommended? 

To  bring  about  such  results  here,  and  to  ap- 
proximate as  near  as  may  be  in  every  other 
part  of  the  State,  how  important  are  Agricul- 
tural Societies!  They  are  your  lights.  They 
point  you  to  the  good;  they  warn  you  of  that 
which  is  bad:  they  tell  you  mio,  as  they  have 
often  done  before,  that  true  independence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  abundance  resulting  from  your 
farm.s.  Raise,  my  countrymen,  everywhere 
io  South  Carolina,  your  own  hogs,  sheep,  cat- 
tle, horses  and  mules — clothe  your  own  house- 
holds by  the  domestic  wheel  and  loom — manu- 
facture your  own  shoes — supply  your  own  ta- 
bles with  flour,  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese  of 
your  own  crops,  herds  and  dairy,  and  you  can 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  tariffs  in  the  world  How 
much  we  are  tributary,  by  our  own  negligence 
and  want  ot  thrift,  to  the  Eastern  States,  has 
been  lately  pointed  out  most  clearly  by  a gen- 
tleman whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  Agriculture,  has  not  been  and  will 
flot  be  surpassed.  From  his  essays  you  will 


learn  with  amazement  the  immense  sums  an- 
nually paid  lor  butter,  cheese  brooms,  shoes, 
potatoes  and  onions,  all  of  which  we  could  easi- 
ly manufacture  or  produce  at  home.  Well 
may  we  complain  ot  our  burdens  under  such 
circumstances.  A part  of  them,  we  have  but  to 
will  should  cease,  and  like  the  Pilgrim’s  burden 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  they  will  roll  off  and 
sink  for  ever  Irom  our  view. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  every  South 
Carolinian  must  prepare  for  the  deadly  strug- 
gle, which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  soon  to  take 
place.  The  institution  of  slavery,  whether 
wise  or  not,  it  is  madness  in  us  to  discuss  with 
men  who  “seeing  will  not  see,  and  hearing  will 
not  hear!”  IL  is  here  so  intervoovemcith  every 
po,rt  of  society,  and  so  essential  to  life  itself,  that  its 
destruction  luould  be  ours.  Its  existence  and  con- 
tinuance depend  upon  our  agriculture.  As  long 
as  slave  labor  is  valuable,  so  long  will  slave  pro- 
perty be  cherished.  The  instant  it  ceases  to  be  so 
it  will  be  throvm  aside.  Look  therefore  calmly 
on  the  things  around  you.  Your  cotton  is  be- 
coming annually  a less  valuable  crop.  Some- 
thing in  the  cotton  growing  country  must  in 
part  supply  its  place.  May  not  the  economy, 
which  I have  already  suggested,  stand  us  in 
great  stead  in  this  point  of  view  ? And  will 
not  the  cultivation  of  provision  crops,  for  which 
the  rice  growing  country  and  towns  of  the  sea- 
board will  furnish  a ready  market,  further  eke 
out  our  wants?  I have  no  doubt,  if  all  South 
Carolina  above  the  first  falls  in  our  great  rivers, 
would  become  essentially  a farming  and  manu- 
facturing country,  that  v^e  might,  in  a few  years, 
vie  with  even  New  England  To  aecomplish 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  resources  of 
our  State  should  be  understood,  as  well  as  her 
industry  properly  applied.  The  Geological  and 
Agricultural  survey  has  in  part,  and  will,  I 
hope,  fully  develope  them.  All  the  region  of 
country  covered  by  York,  Spartanburg,  Union, 
Laurens,  Greenville,  Pickens,  Anderson,  and 
the  upper  part  of  Abbeville,  might  be  essential- 
ly improved  by  the  lime  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  immense  quarries  ot  Limestone  to  be 
found  in  York,  Spartanburg  and  Laurens.  To 
the  farmers  of  the  beautiful  section  of  Carolina 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  lime  will 
afford  incalculable  riches,  when  its  application 
to  soils  and  crops  comes  to  be  properly  under- 
stood. Through  the  Agricultural  Survey  and 
the  Agricultural  Societies,  this  information  will 
be  obtained  and  disseminated.  My  belief  is, 
that  in  the  section  of  country  to  which  I have 
alluded,  the  Limestone  existing  within  it,  is 
more  than  enough  to  restore  its  original  fertility, 
and  probably  to  increase  it  tenfold.  To  you, 
then,  brother  Farmers  of  the  Mountain  Districts 
of  South  Carolina,  there  seems  to  be  no  ordinary 
stimulant  to  excite  your  industry  and  direct 
your  efforts  to  improvement.  The  earth  points 
to  her  own  bosom,  and  tells  you  from  it  to  ob- 
tain that  which  will  clothe  your  fields  with 
abundance,  and  fill  your  coffers  with  a more 
certain  wealth  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.  In  the  adjoining  Districts,  then  old  Pen- 
dleton, the  earliest  and  most  successful  effort 
in  Agriculture  was  made  by  the  Farmers’  So- 
ciety. The  union  of  such  names  as  North, 
Pinckney,  Huger,  Calhoun,  Grisham,  Griffin, 
Maverick,  Harrison,  Reese,  Earle,  Whitner 
and  Norton,  in  sueh  a Society,  could  not  fail  to 
make  it  useful.  Its  existence  for  more  than 
twenty  years  is  the  evidence  that  farmers,  when 
once  informed,  and  acting  together,  can  and  will 
persevere  to  the  attainment  of  most  valuable 
results.  It  is  an  example  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  ought  everywhere  to  be  imitated.  Here  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  proper  spirit  is  also  at  work; 
and  your  Agricultural  Society,  mingling  to-day 
with  the  State  Society,  in  offering  Premiums, 
points  out  the  beginning  of  what  is  to  be  a glo- 
rious day  for  Greenville!  Glorious!  because 
it  will  confer  greater  blessings  upon  her  worthy 
population. 

The  people  of  the  cotton  growing  Districts 
between  Laurens  Court  House  and  Orangeburg, 
have  not  the  same  means  of  fertilizing  their 
lands.  Still,  in  judicious  cultivation,  the  ap- 


plication ol  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
they  can  do  much  to  restore  their  exhausted 
wastes.  The  analysis  of  cotton  and  the  cotton 
plant,  shows,  I am  told,  that  the  food  peculiar 
to  its  nutriment  and  growth  is  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  that  this  can,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, be  supplied  on  every  plantation  by  burn- 
ing the  bones,  which  are  cast  away  as  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  applying  small  quantities  of 
the  ashes  l ^ each  plant.  This,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, de.serves  the 'attention  of  out  Agricultural 
Societies,  all  of  which  should  unite  in  request- 
ing Professor  Ellet  to  give  to  the  public  his 
chemical  analysis  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  plant, 
and  his  observations  upon  that  which  is  essen- 
tial in  the  soil  to  its  growth.  Such  an  act  on 
his  part  will  add  another  to  the  many  claims  of 
usefulness  which  he  has  upon  this  State.  If  to 
this  we  shall  fortunately  add,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Survey,  or  the  Agricultural  Societies, 
a correct  analysis  of  our  soils,  and  some  hints 
as  to  the  kind  of  crops  best  adapted  thereto,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  means  within 
our  reach  of  reclaiming  our  exhausted  lands  in 
the  cotton  Districts  above  Orangeburg.  The 
application  of  the  Cow  Pea  as  a manure  has 
been  often  suggested,  and  will,  when  properly 
applied,  succeed  as  well  with  us  as  the  clover 
has  in  more  Northern  and  Western  lands. 
When  sown  broadcast,  and  turned  under  while 
green,  it  will  furnish  a fine  vegetable  mould  for 
the  ensuing  crop.  On  every  plantation,  how- 
ever, a little  industry  will  gather  from  the  woods 
the  alluvial  deposits,  the  cow-pens  and  stables 
a supply  of  manure,  which  will  do  more  to  re- 
pay labor  than  can  be  found  in  felling  the  forest 
and  preparing  forest  land  for  culture.  Here  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Agricultural  So- 
cieties become  all-important,  and  here  their 
utilitj  has  been  so  often  tested,  that  it  can  be 
only  necessary  to  refer  you  to  the  Districts  and 
sections  of  country  where  they  have  longest  ex- 
isted, for  the  evidence  in  their  favor.  The 
country  from  Orangeburg  to  the  seaboard,  in 
her  inexhaustible  beds  of  marl,  has  that  which 
will  make  her  lands  more  productive  than  they 
ever  have  been ! 

How  much  there  is  to  encourage  us,  in  every 
section  of  the  State,  is  apparent  from  even  these 
hasty  remarks.  To  Yankee  enterprize,  could 
a richer  field  be  opened?  Cannot,  will  not 
South  Carolinians  enter  upon,  possess  and  en- 
joy the  good  which  is  their  own,  and  which  lies 
open  and  inviting  before  them?  It  is  true,  it 
requires  labor,  perseverance  and  intelligence ; 
but  success  challenges  and  demands  these,every- 
where.  The  Clergyman,  the  Lawyer,  the  Phy- 
sician, the  Merchant  and  the  Mechanic,  must 
have  these  requisites  to  succeed;  and  still,  with 
us,  all  of  these  possessions  may  be  found  as 
successful  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world! 
Why  may  not  the  Farmer  succeed?  He 
can — he  may,  and  he  will ! It  is  only  to  will 
and  determine  to  be  laborious,  industrious  and 
persevering  in  agricultural  improvement,  and 
you  will  be  successful.  My  fellow-citizens, 
here  let  us  make  the  resolve,  that  let  others  do  as 
they  may,  we  will  spare  no  pains  to  improve  the 
fair  inheritance  which  God  has  given  us.  It  is 
‘ to  be  observed  in  Agriculture,  as  in  everything 
else,  that  success  does  not  depend  on  a single  ef- 
fort; many  an  experiment  must  be  tried,and  tried 
again.  Even  success  can  be  improved ! The 
successful  Farmer  is  not  the  growth  of  a day.  A 
life  of  successful  and  active  enterprise  does  not 
rrjore  than  suffice  to  make  such  an  one.  But 
as  in  every  other  occupation  successfully  fol- 
lowed, every  day’s  improvement  and  success 
furnish  fresh  incentives  to  other  and  greater  ef- 
forts to  further  improve  and  succeed. 

No  higher  pleasure,  no  more  innocent  and 
healthful  pursuit  can  be  conceived  than  that  of 
the  Farmer.  If  his  own  hands  hold  not  the 
plow,  yet  m superintending,  in  witnessing  the 
successful  fruits  of  energy,  industry  and  enter- 
prise, in  observing  the  continued  blessing  of 
“ seed  time  and  harvest,”  and  the  rr.ercy  of  God 
in  his  rich  gifts  of  annual  abundance,  he  finds 
enough  to  make  his  heart  sing  with  joy,  and 
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his  head  bend  in  adoring  gratitude  to  the  King 
of  kings. 

No  pursuit  can  claim  a higher  antiquity  than 
that  of  the  husbandman ; it  is  hoary  with  the 
lapse  of  ages:  it  is  indeed  coeval  with  man 
himself.  “ When  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,” 
then  began  the  business  of  Agriculture. 

No  occupation  can  be  more  honorable.  It 
began  with  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human 
family.  It  was  continued  by  Noah,  the  Patri- 
archal remnant  of  the  antediluvian,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  postediluvian  world.  It  has  been 
followed  by  the  virtuous  of  all  ages.  It  has  had, 
and  always  will  have,  a Cincinnatus  and  a 
Washington;  lor  in  all  countries,  and  especial- 
ly in  Republics,  the  great  body  ol  our  rulers 
must  come  from  amongst  the  Farmers.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  not  to  the  exclusion 
oi  other  employments  and  prolessions ; but  as 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  it  should  have 
its  full  quota  of  the  Governors.  When  looked 
at  in  this  p Dint  of  view,  how  important  it  is  that 
the  Farmer,  who  may  be  a Legislator,  a Gen- 
eral or  a Governor,  should  not  only  be  virtuous, 
but  that  he  should  be  informed.  Such  an  one 
is  only  fit  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a free  people. 
Each  and  every  Farmer  should  seek  all  sources 
of  information,  through  books,  societies  and  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  man:  and  then,  whe- 
ther on  the  farm  or  in  public  life,  he  can  feel  con- 
fident in  his  acts,  as  one  who  has  proved  “ all 
things,”  and  is  determined  to  “ hold  last  that 
which  is  good.” 


From  the  /Stouthern  Agriculturist. 

FENCES— STOCK— MANURE. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  timber  is  becoming 
so  scarce,  that  it  will  be  a serious  question, 
how  we  are  to  provide  fences  for  our  fields. 
Many  kinds  of  live  fences  have  been  suggested 
and  recommended,  I have  never  seen  one  of 
any  great  length  in  any  country,  that  would 
turn  a vicious  hog;  I have  my  doubts  whether 
any  can  be  made  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  I am 
sure  that  none  can  without  vast  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  many  years  of  unremitted  perseve- 
rance. Ditches  are  but  little  better — being 
equally  unsafe  and  expensive.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  7 I suggest,  that  instead  of  fencing 
our  fields,  we  fence  our  stock.  There  are  lew 
farmers  who  have  not  a mile,  many  twenty 
miles  or  more  of  fencing  to  keep  up,  while  a 
few  hun  Ired  rails  or  feet  of  planlL  will  fence 
their  stock  in  securely.  The  ready  objection 
is,  that  we  can  not  raise  stock  without  range  or 
pastures.  Let  us  see.  It  is  stated  by  an  ex- 
perienced breeder  that  a hog  may  be  kept  in  a 
thriving  condition  on  an  ear  of  corn  per  day.  I 
am  sure  he  may  be  on  two  ears.  And  if  they 
are  crushed  and  boiled,  he  will  fatten  rapidly. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty  average  ears  of  corn 
will  not  make  over  six,  or  at  most  six  and  a 
halt  bushels  of  corn,  which  will  be  his  yearly 
allowance — say  ten  bushels  to  feed  him  until 
eighteen  months  old.  It  is  a good  hog  that  will 
at  this  age,  with  our  common  treatment,  weigh 
150  lbs.  nett.  If  fed  in  a pen,  well  watered  and 
supplied  with  rotten  wood  or  charcoal,  which 
cost  nothing,  I will  guarantee  that  he  will 
weigh  200  lbs.  The  pork,  therefore,  including 
the  cost  of  attention,  will  not  be  but  three  cents 
per  pound.  Do  we  raise  it  cheaper  now,  when 
we  consider  that  we  have  to  keep  so  many  sows 
more,  than  we  should  on  this  plan,  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  number  of  pigs ; that  we  lose  so  many 
shotes  by  the  accidents  of  the  range,  and  that 
we  have  to  feed  thin  hogs  so  bountifully  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  killing 7 But  there 
are  other  important  considerations.  We  might 
with  this  system  keep  only  the  improved  breeds, 
and  by  such  steady  feeding  secure  all  the  bene- 
fit of  the  improvement  which  is  lost,  when  we 
turn  them  into  the  woods. 

An  accurate  and  very  judicious  farmer  in 
Virginia,  estimates  that  a hog  well  littered  and 
properly  fed,  will  make  250  bushels  of  good 
manure  per  annum;  and  hog  manure  is,  we 
know,  at  least  twice  as  valuable  as  stable 
manure.  Now,  how  much  corn  will  250  bush- 


els of  good  hog  manure,  put  upon  two  or  three 
acres,  increase  the  corn  crop?  At  least  twenty 
bushels— probably  much  more.  Here  then  you 
have  a return  of  twenty  bushels  for  six  and  a 
half  fed,  or  certainly  for  ten  fed — giving  you 
200  lbs.  ot  pork,  and  leaving  you  ten  bushels, 
to  remunerate  you  for  feeding,  littering,  and 
hauling  out  and  spreading  your  manure.  At 
this  rate,  I am  not  sure — paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear — that  a farmer  would  not  make  by  feed- 
ing his  neighbor's  hog  for  the  manure,  and  re- 
turning him  his  hog  when  ready  for  the  knife. 
I am  positively  sure,  that  he  will  find  it  far  more 
profitable  to  pen  and  feed  his  own,  than  to  give 
them  the  best  range  and  pastures. 

And  now  that  we  must,  plant  corn  lo.rgely,  be- 
cause cannot  plant  cotton  at  present  prices,  1 
hope  the  experiment  will  be  generally  tried,  I 
believe  that  the  same  thing  would  be  true  as  re- 
gards cattle,  if  the  best  breeds  were  selected,  a 
dairy  established  wherever  it  is  attempted  to 
raise  them,  and  their  manure  carefully  saved. 
Our  winters  are  mild;  cattle  standing  still  re- 
quire less  food  than  those  ranging  at  will;  our 
shocks,  pea-vines,  potato  and  pindar  vines,  and 
crab  and  crow-foot  grasses,  afford  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  forage,  which  we  may  secure  if 
our  cotton  crop  is  light.  And  our  Indian  corn 
is  a treasure  for  feeding  stock,  which,  in  our 
propensity  to  imitate  everything  foreign,  and  to 
introduce  grasses  which  our  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer will  not  allow  to  flourish,  we  overlook  too 
much.  It  is  worth  all  the  grasses  in  the  world. 
Every  inch  of  it  from  root  to  tassel  is  rich  in 
nutriment;  cured  and  cut,  its  stalk  is  equal  to 
sugar  beet;  and  the  cob,  shock  and  grain, 
ground  together  and  boiled,  is  as  good  as  any 
equal  amount  of  food  known — oil-cake  scarcely 
excepted. 

If  then  we  turn  our  attention  to  it,  we  shall 
find  that  we  can  raise  stock  for  our  own  use, 
and  also  for  market,  in  enclosure,  as  well  or  bel- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  country ; 
and  what  a world  of  rail  splitting  it  would  save 
— of  fence  making,  and  fence  mending — of 
corn  destroyed  and  potatoes  rooted  in  despite  of 
all  we  can  do.  And  how  many  violent  and 
sometimes  fatal  quarrels  among  neighbors 
would  be  prevented.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  bickering  and  open  war  in  every 
neighborhood,  is  the  lawless  incursions  of  stock 
upon  foreign  domains.  In  Europe  and  in  some 
parts  of  America,  stock  are  mostly  enclosed. 
On  the  other  continent,  there  is  rarely  pretence 
01  a fence  or  hedge,  and  in  England  hedges  are 
of  little  real  use.  They  would  be  of  none 
against  our  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  mostly 
of  the  “ Liberty  Boy”  breed. 

It  may  seem  premature  to  talk  of  enclosing 
here.  I do  not  think  it  is.  1 believe  it  would 
be  profitable  wherever  manure  is  wanted;  and 
I think  few  will  deny  that  want  here.  1 enclose 
for  profit,  though  I have  to  keep  fences  against 
my  neighbors’  stock,  the  value  of  which  would 
purchase  my  meat  for  five  years  to  come.  I in- 
vite planters  to  consider  the  matter. 

Holkham. 

From  the  American  Faimer, 

ON  MANURING  IN  THE  HILL. 

It  is  a deplorable  fact  th.at  there  are  many  who 
think  they  must  manage  their  farms  j ust  as  their 
fathers,  or  even,  perhaps,  as  their  grandfathers 
did ; and  who  believe  that  to  derive  the  greatest 
profit  from  manure,  they  must  “dung  in  the 
hill.”  I propose  in  this  brief  article  to  show,  in 
my  feeble  manner,  that  this  is  not  the  better 
way  to  experience  the  greatest  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, from  the  following  considerations: 

1st.  It  has  been  proved  by  trial  that  the  first 
crop  is  invariably  smaller  where  the  land  is 
manured  in  the  hill,  and  if  the  first  is  poorer,  I 
suppose  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  will  be.  Two  years  ago  last 
spring,  we  planted  a small  field,  containing  about 
three  acres,  with  corn  and  potatoes,  manuring 
the  principal  part  of  it  by  spreading  on ; we, 
however,  manured  about  halt  an  acre  in  the 
hill,  which  even  had  a better  soil  than  much  of 
the  other.  This  was  planted  and  hoed  at  the 


time  with  the  other,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  any  one  would  have  supposed  from  the 
appearance  of  the  potatoes,  that  there  would 
have  been  as  great  a crop  where  manured  in  the 
hill  as  of  those  that  were  the  other  w.iy.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  No:  in  digging  them  the 
difference  was  very  clearly  perceived:  I should 
judge  that  there  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  as 
great  a crop  on  the  part  manured  in  the  hill,  as 
on  the  other  part  of  the  piece.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Last  year  the  same  field  was  sowed  with  oats, 
and  there  was  as  great  a contrast  in  them  as  in 
the  potatoes  ot  the  previous  year.  This  year 
we  have  cut  two  crops  of  grass  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  which  goes  to  prove  none  the 
less  the  truth  ot  the  above  assertion.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  I think  this  to  be  a cor- 
rect criterion  in  all  instances. 

2d.  Potatoes  manured  in  the  hill,  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  eaten  badly  by  the  worms.  1 
know  the  worms  are  a great  trouble,  even  if  the 
manure  is  spread  on,  but  much  more  so  w'here 
it  is  put  in  the  hill. 

3d.  Also,  where  the  manure  is  put  in  the  hill, 
the  potatoes  grow  too  rank  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  too  much  of  the  essential  part  of  the 
manure  is  expended  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  tops. 

If  the  manure  expends  the  principal  part  of 
its  strength  in  the  earlier  part  of  a season,  it 
will  not  be  sufficiently  felt  in  the  latter  part  to 
cause  the  potatoes  themselves  to  grow  to  a good 
size;  but  spread  on  the  manure,  and  it  does  not 
relax  its  agency,  but  continues  to  exert  itself  the 
whole  season. 

4th.  Corn  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  everything 
else  that  is  planted  where  the  manure  is  spread 
on,  will  endure  a drought  much  better  than  if 
manured  the  other  way.  Where  the  manure  is 
put  in  the  hill,  the  hill  must  of  necessity  be 
made  higher  than  if  it  was  spread  on — and  be- 
ing increased  every  time  of  hoeing,  it  becomes 
of  such  a shape  that  the  rain  runs  off  as  freely 
as  from  a stack  of  hay,  irrigating  the  ground 
between  the  hills,  and  leaving  the  hills  them- 
selves almost  entirely  dry. 

Another  reason  is,  the  seed  being  planted  up- 
on the  manure,  the  roots  grow  too  near  the  top 
ot  the  ground,  so  that  when  there  are  a few  days 
of  dry  weather,  the  ground  becomes  dry  down 
to  the  roots,  which,  as  a natural  consequence, 
will  greatly  injure  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
But  as  I am  growing  somewhat  prolix,  I will 
close  this  meagre  communication  by  requesting 
those  who  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to 
manure  their  land  in  the  hill,  to  try  the  other 
way,  and  I am  fullv  persuaded  that  they  will  be 
richly  compensated  for  the  experiment. 

Lector. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

DECAY  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

A singular  fact  and  one  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, was  mentioned  to  us  a few  days  since 
by  ^r.  Alexander  Duke,  of  Albemarle.  He 
stated,  that  whilst  on  a visit  to  a neighbor,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a large  peach  orchard, 
every  tree  in  which  had  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  with  the  exception 
of  three;  and  these  three  were  probably  the 
most  thrifty  and  flourishing  peach  trees  he  ever 
saw.  The  only  cause  of  their  superiority 
knowm  to  his  host,  was  an  experiment  made  in 
consequence  of  observing  that  those  parts  of 
worm-eaten  timber  into  which  nails  had  been 
driven,  were  generally  sound.  When  his  trees 
were  about  a year  old  he  had  selected  three  of 
them  and  driven  a tenpenny  nail  through  the 
body,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible ; whilst  the 
balance  of  the  orchard  had  gradually  failed  and 
finally  yielded  entirely  to  the  ravages  of  the 
worms,  these  three  trees,  selected  at  random, 
treated  precisely  inthe  same  manner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nailing,  had  always  been  vi- 
gorous and  healthy,  furnishing  him  at  that  very 
period  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  the  most 
luscious  fruit.  It  is  supposed  that  the  salt  of 
iron  afforded  by  the  nail  is  offensive  to  the  worm, 
whilst  it  is  harmless,  or  perhaps  even  beneficial 
to  the  tree. 
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From  the  New  York  Fanner  and  Mechanic. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GUANO,  FROM  DR.  GARD- 
NER’S ESSAY. 

Among  the  many  sniprising  discoveries  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers  in  America,  that  of  islands 
formed  of  the  excrement  of  birds  was  not  the 
least.  The  fertilizing  power  ol  this  new  ma- 
nure, evoking  the  most  extraordinary  growth 
from  barren  sand,  in  a climate  unvisited  by 
rains,  was  so  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  earli- 
er writers  are  full  in  their  accounts  of  the  guano, 
and  speculations  on  its  origin.  The  Indians 
knew  that  it  was  the  excrement  of  the  flam- 
rnands,  cormorants,  cranes,  and  other  piscivo- 
rous birds  that  darken  the  air  ol  their  coast. 
They  calculated  the  supply  of  manure,  and  fix- 
ed seasons  for  its  removal.  The  birds  wmre  to 
them  providers  of  lood,  for  their  sands  could 
yield  none:  and  hence  they  looked  upon  them 
with  so  great  a reverence,  that  human  life  itself 
was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  these  birds.  U'hey 
called  the  deposit  huana,  or  dung  for  manuring, 
and  formed  from  it  the  verb  huanuchani,  to  ma- 
nure. Bat  the  Spaniards  were  not  equally  satis- 
fied of  its  origin  ; they  had  no  he.sitation  in  re- 
ferring the  white,  recent  excrement,  to  birds;  but 
the  dark  browm  fetid  guano  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether another  substance. 

Ulloasays — when  the  depth  is  considered  at 
which  the  guano  is  dug,  it  appears  probable 
that  it  is  an  earth,  although  the  smell  might  be 
considered  against  thisopinton;  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  a considerable  portion  ol 
earth  is  mixed  with  the  birds’  dung.  Frezier, 
who  examined  the  coast  in  the  last  century,  and 
visited  the  island  of  Iquique,  (Voy.  dans  la  Mer 
Sud.)  tells  us  that  Indians  and  negroes  are  en- 
gaged in  collecting  guano,  which  is  a yellow 
earth,  believed  to  be  the  dung  ol  birds  from  its 
smell,  and  the  occurrence  of  feathers  at  a great 
depth;  but  he  is  overcome  with  difficulty  to  ac- 
count for  such  accumulations,  since,  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years,  there  were  loaded 
annually  ten  to  iWTlve  ships,  and  without  any 
great  diminution  in  its  height. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  doubt  as  to  the  nature  ol 
the  manure,  that  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect 
the  wholesome  provision  of  the  Incas  in  respect 
to  the  birds,  so  that  now  the  bustle  of  ships  and 
boats  has  driven  them  away.  The  discovery  of 
large  stores  in  the  earth,  under  layers  of  sand, 
and  sometimes  clay,  seemed  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  deposits;  and  the  recent  article, 
which,  in  remote  times,  was  almost  exclusively 
used  and  gathered  from  the  several  islands  to 
the  extent  of  20  to  23  tons  the  season,  is  now^ 
only  procured  Irom  such  collections  as  were 
overlooked  by  them,  or  unnecessary  to  their 
culture,  and  will  be  soon  exhausted.  The  accu- 
mulation of  recent  excrement  is  extremely  slow. 
“Experience  seems  to  prove,”  says  Humboldt, 
“that  one  island  wfill  scarcely  produce  a ship 
load  in  a great  number  of  years.” 

Several  of  the  older  deposits,  under  sand, 
were  also  worked  by  the  Indians.  The  islands 
of  Iquique,  St.  Lobos,  Isla  di  Guana  near  Arica, 
are  mentioned  by  the  first  writers. 

We  owe  most  of  our  information  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  extent  of  these  deposits  to 
Humboldt  and  Mr.  Winterfieldt,  who  resided  in 
Peru  for  a number  of  years,  and  published  an 
account  in  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  Septem- 
ber 11th,  1841. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  range  of  guano  islets 
from  13  deg.  to  21  deg.  south  latitude — but  it 
certainly  extends  beyond  these  limits,  for  the 
island  of  Lobos  is  as  far  north  as  6 deg.  south 
latitude,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  recently  from  Peru, 
states  that  they  extend  to  the  25th  degree  south. 

The  lands  about  Arica  and  all  along  the 
the  coast  are  extensively  manured  with  it;  hence 
many  surmise  that  the  guano  will  be  rapidly 
exhausted,  but  it  is  probable  that  only  a few 
islands  are  yet  known,  for  they  extend  to  up- 
wards of  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast.  The  beds 
of  manure  are  usually  under  sand  or  drift,  and 
reach  various  depths,  from  a few  feet  to  900  feet, 
according  to  some  captains.  In  superficial  di- 
mensions t'ney  are  equally  various,  from  a lew 
hundred  feet  to  upwards  of  a mile  and  a half, 


The  success  attendant  on  the  importation  of 
guano  into  England,  gave  rise  to  a mercantile 
speculation  on  the  part  of  a company,  who 
have  secured  from  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
government  a monopoly  in  the  sale  of  the  ma- 
nure, for  which  they  are  said  to  have  paid 
$1,000,000;  moreover  there  is  a duty  of  £2>  the 
ton  levied  on  the  export. 

The  recent  excrement  is  not  an  article  of  ex- 
port, but  that  which  is  red  or  brown.  It  usual- 
ly exhales  an  ammoniacal  odour,  which  some- 
times, after  heavy  dews,  becomes  intolerably 
offensive.  It  is  said  that  at  Arica  the  smell 
from  the  neighboring  guano  islands  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  keep  off  shipping — and  an 
epidemic  is  even  attributed  to  it:  notwithstand- 
ing, the  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  transport- 
ing it  are  robust  and  healthy. 

It  is  well  understood  that  tlie  manure  is  found 
only  along  those  portions  of  the  coast  that  are 
continually  dry,  and  where  rain  scarcely  ever 
falls.  On  all  coasts  similarly  situated,  the  ma- 
nure will  be  found;  but  beyond,  even  although 
the  birds  may  be  as  abundant,  no  true  guano 
can  be  expected,  but  only  the  insoluble  parts. 

The  coast  of  Peru  is  admirably  situated,  be- 
ing the  boundary  of  an  interminable  sweep  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  a resting  place  for  sea- 
birds, where  they  may  form  their  nests  and 
rai.se  their  young;  but  under  these  circumstan- 
ces they  are  intolerant  of  any  interruption,  and 
leave  the  islands  as  soon  as  an  excavation  is 
made  for  manure. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Why  not  introduce  the  study  of  chemistry  in 
all  our  common  schools,  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry,  and  especially  the  meaning  of 
chemical  terms'?  Why  should  not  a boy,  a 
farmer’s  boy,  be  taught  the  meaning  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  as  well  as  that  of  the  word  water! 
When  he  is  now  told  by  the  papers  or  books  he 
reads,  that  water,  (the  meaning  of  which  term  he 
understands  very  well,)  is  a fluid  composed  of 
certain  proportions  each  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, (terms  he  knows  nothing  about,)  he  is  at  a 
loss.  His  education  has  left  him  with  the  idea 
that  water  is  a simple  element,  as  the  ancients 
thought  it  was ; and  he  also  complains  of  the 
use  of  these  hard  words,  when  the  fact  is  they 
are  no  harder  than  any  other  w'ords  to  learn  or 
to  speak;  but  they  are?ie«;  to  him,  and  thence 
he  thinks  them  hard.  All  farmers  should  un- 
derstand the  rudiments  of  chemistry  at  least,  and 
as  mu«h  more  as  they  can  command ; no  one 
can  be  a good  farmer  wnthout  this  knowledge, 
except  by  accident.  It  is  in  vain  for  writers  on 
the  subject,  to  try  to  use  language  that  can  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  learned  the 
meaningof  chemical  terms.  The  word  oxygen, 
for  example,  has  no  common  term  that  would  be 
understood  more  readily  by  such  people,  neither 
has  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c.  See  what 
a list  Webster  makes  in  defining  these  terms. 
"Oxygen— in  chemistry,  oxygen  or  oxygen  gas, 
is  an  clement  or  substance  so  named  from  its 
property  of  generating  acids ; it  is  the  respira- 
ble part  of  air,  vital  air,  or  the  basis  of  it;  it  is 
called  the  acidifying  principle,  and  the  principle 
or  support  of  combustion.”  "Hydrogen — in 
chemistry,  a gas  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
elements  of  water.”  "Nitrogen — the  element 
of  nitre;  that  which  produces  nitre;  that  ele- 
ment or  component  part  of  air  which  is  called 
azote.”  “ CarZ)£>7i —pure  charcoal;  a simple 
body,  black,  brittle,  light  and  inodorous.”  Now, 
what  information  will  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  derive  from 
these  definitions!  None  w’hatever.  But  if 
chemistry  made  a part  of  common  education, 
all  these  terms  would  convey  a meaning  to  the 
reader  of  them  as  readily  as  do  those  of  water, 
atmospheric  air,  and  charcoal.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  the  science  at  large  could  be  taught 
in  common  schools;  for  if  it  could,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  high  schools.  All  that  is 
intended  by  these  remarks,  is  to  recommend 
that  the  meaning  of  all  chemical  terms  should  be 
there  taught.  For  example,  the  school  teacher 


should  teach  the  scholars  the  meaning  ot  the 
word  water  thus : Water,  a compound  fluid,  the 
elements  of  which  are  by  weight,  eight  parts 
oxygen,  and  one  part  hydrogen  ; by  measure, 
one  part  oxygen  and  tw.j  parts  hydrogen.  Ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen  are  gases ; they  are  both 
colorless,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Oxy- 
gen gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and  it 
forms  a portion  of  the  air  itself.  It  is  essential 
to  animal  life  and  combustion.  Hydrogen  gas 
is  the  lightest  of  all  gases,  and  hence  is  used  in 
fillingballoons;  being  about  sixteen  times  light- 
er than  oxygen.  Now  if  such  instruction  was 
given  in  schools,  there  would  be  no  complaint 
of  the  use  by  wuiters  of  hard  names,  hard  words, 
&c. ; and  farmers  would  know  just  as  well 
what  was  meant  by  the  words  calcareous  earth, 
gypseous  earth,  &c.,  as  they  now  do  of  the  mean- 
ing of  marl,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  I can  see  no 
more  reason  in  restricting  the  education  of  boys 
to  the  common  place  words  of  our  language,  in 
our  common  schools,  than  I do  in  confining 
them  in  their  farming  operations  to  the  old  com- 
mon place  routine  of  practice.  Their  education 
should  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the  profession 
they  are  to  follow,  let  that  be  w’hat  it  may. 
Chemistry  and  botany  are  as  essential  elements 
of  an  agricultural  education,  as  any  others 
whatever.  But  how  few  are  there  amongst  us 
who  know  even  the  meaning  of  the  most  com- 
mon terms  of  either  scie..ce  ! S. 

LIMING  LAND. 

In  the  application  of  lime  to  land,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  great  object  is  generally  overlooked^ 
All  the  lime  intended  to  be  applied  in  one  sea- 
son is  generally  spread  at  once,  thus  leaving  it 
in  a kind  ol  stratum,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Would, 
it  not  be  better  to  pioceed  as  follows:  Suppose 
you  intend  to  apply  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
First  spread  twenty  bushels  carefully  over  the 
acre  of  ground;  then  turn  the  soil  with  the 
heaviest,  or  rather  deepest  operating  plow  you 
have.  Then  spread  twenty  bushels  more  in  the 
same  way,  and  turn  that  in  with  a medium  plow 
passing  across  the  previous  furrow.  'Then 
spread  the  remaining  twenty  bushels  and  har- 
row that  in,  or  turn  it  under  with  a light  seed 
plow.  This  would  effectually  mingle  the  lime 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  soil.  Any  one 
can  see  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  it ; the  only  object  of  it  being  the  labor; 
but  that  is  not  more  than  is  requisite  to  bring 
the  soil  into  the  proper  condition  for  seeding.  If 
wheat  or  any  small  grain  be  intended,  then  the 
third  application  can  be  made  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown.  I do  not  much  like  the  usual 
plan  of  applying  thirty  bushels  one  }'ear,  and 
three  or  five  years  thereafter  thirty  bushels  more, 
and  so  on,  unless  deficiency  of  means  prevents 
the  whole  being  applied  the  same  year.  The 
idea  generally  is,  that,  like  manure,  the  first  ap- 
plication is  exhausted  or  nearly  so  in  three  or 
five  years,  and  that  then  another  application  is 
necessary.  1 do  not  think  the  lime  is  exhaus- 
ted, but  the  small  quantity  applied  having  been, 
diflused  through  the  whole  of  the  soil  by  succes- 
sive plowings,  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  calca- 
reous. Now  if  we  apply  the  whole  quantity  as 
suggested  above,  the  soil  to  its  entire  depth  will 
have  become  charged  with  it;  and,  if  enough  is 
applied  I do  not  believe  it  will  be  exhausted  in 
twenty  years,  if  then. — Alh.  Cult. 

From  the  Louisville  Journal. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

What  we  have  already  published  in  regard  to 
these  roots,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  ev- 
ery farmer  to  give  them  a trial.  Dr.  Martin,  of 
this  state,  a high  authority,  recommends  them, 
after  long  experience,  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  root  both  for  hogs  and  sheep.  It  is  stated 
that  they  will  yield  on  an  average  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Irish  potato. 

Mr.  D.  McMillan,  of  Livingston  county,  left 
word  at  our  office,  says  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
that  he  lost  seventy  sheep  last  month  by  turning 
them  into  wffieat  stubble  and  young  clover  im- 
mediately after  harvest;  and  he  wishes  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 
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To  Correspondents. — We  welcome  with 
unleigned  pleasure,  the  contribution  ol  S.  B.  to 
our  columns,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will 
find  frequent  occasion  herealter  to  enrich  them 
with  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  sci- 
ence ol  Agriculture. 

“A  Georgia  Overseer”  is  received,  and 
%vill  obtain  a place  in  our  next. 

Houston  County  Agricultural  Society. 
— We  owe  an  explanation  to  our  Houston 
county  friends  for  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  their  proceedings.  The  manuscript  happen- 
ed to  get  misplaced,  and  was  consequently  for- 
gotten, until  in  one  of  our  researches  a lew  days 
since,  it  was  found.  In  future,  we  trust,  the 
same  or  any  like  mishap  will  not  occur. 

The  Markets — Cotton.— Now  that  the 
business  season  has  fairly  opened,  we  shall  re- 
sume in  our  next,  the  reports  of  the  markets ; 
and  from  time  to  time,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
present,  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
some  reflections  in  reference  to  the  'future 
policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  growers  of  our 
great  staple.  That  something  must  and 
should  be  done  to  secure  a better  price  for  the 
cotton  crop,  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent; and  that  this  object  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a diminished  production,  is  equal- 
ly apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  We 
grow  entirely  too  much — the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  every  market  in  the  world  is 
largely  overstocked  now,  which  must  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  crop  now  coming  in,  w-hich 
promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  corrective  therefore 
for  this  state  of  things,  is  a diminished  produc- 
tion, which  will  enable  our  planters,  by  a just 
and  prudent  division  of  their  labor,  to  cultivate 
other  crops,  while  if  only  one  half  the  cotton  is 
produced,  the  planter  will  obtain  for  it  a greater 
amount  of  money  than  he  now  obtains,  with 
such  an  over-production.  It  is  worse  than  fol- 
ly to  attempt  to  remedy  the  low  prices  of  cotton 
by  making  more;  for  we  now  make  more  than 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  wmrld  can  possibly 
consume.  Designing  to  recur  to  this  subject 
hereafter,  and  to  treat  it  more  in  detail,  we  mere- 
ly throw  out  these  hints  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  our  friends  in  advance  of  the  suicidal 
policy  of  increasing  their  crops  of  cotton,  that 
they  may  in  time  prepare  for  the  necessary 
changes  in  their  system  of  agriculture. 

The  Danvers  Eagle  mentions  a remarka- 
ble apple-tree,  which  has  been  in  continual 
bloom  since  last  spring,  and  has  now  on  it  ap- 
ples of  five  difierent  growths,  and  is  still  blos- 
soming. 


New  Cabbage. — The  Albany  Cultivator 
chronicles  a new  variety  of  this  plant,  called  the 
Roman  cabbage,  and  sa3's:— -The  variety 
seems  to  possess  some  peculiarities.  It  is  more 
solid,  and  heavier  ia  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than 
any  we  have  seen.  It  also  grows  very  quick. 
The  head  shown  us,  weighed  twenty  pounds  on 
the  20th  of  July.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  and  much 
pointed  at  the  top.  It  is  said  to  keep  better 
than  any  other  cabbage.  The  seed  was  brought 
into  the  country  by  some  Germans.” 

|;;^It  is  said  that  charcoal  is  a remedy  for 
rust  on  the  gooseberry. 

|:^The  rot  in  the  potatoe,  so  remarkably 
prevalent  this  year  at  the  North,  is  exciting 
considerable  attention,  and  we  see  many  ar- 
ticles in  our  exchanges  relative  to  the  cause — 
but  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  eli- 
cited, in  our  opinion.  It  seems  most  generally 
attributed  to  wet  weather,  at  an  unfavorable 
period  in  its  growth.  Others  attribute  it  to 
fungi,  or  insects. 

|:;^The  Agricultural  Fairs,  Cattle-shows, 
and  Hoiticultural  exhibitions,  this  year,  are 
highly  creditable  to  our  more  northern  farmers. 

If  you  desire  to  be  rembered  and  honored 
by  posterity,  says  the  Maine  Cultivator,  plant 
a few  trees  each  year  around  your  premises.  It 
is  the  sine  qiut,  non  of  patriotism — a “ good”  that 
will  survive  when  you  are  gone,  and  embalm 
your  memory. 

Speaking  of  the  economising  of  manures 
Hannam  says: — “Nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
run  away  in  the  form  of  a fluid,  or  to  fly  awmy 
in  the  disguise  of  a smell.”  These  few  words 
embody  more  wdsdom  than  we  often  find  in  a 
lengthy  essay. 

In  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  disease  in  the 
potatoe  is  general.  On  Long  Island,  on  heavy 
ground  the  rot  is  prevalent,  but  in  light  sandy 
soils,  they  have  escaped.  The  continued  wet 
weather  is  assigned  as  the  cause  by  the  Long 
Island  Farmer. 

Ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  very  impor- 
tant helps  to  economy  in  the  feeding  of  all  ani- 
mals. Shelter  and  wmrmth  will  do  harm,  if  free 
and  pure  air  is  not  admitted  to  the  fattening 
stock.  The  same  is  true  of  cleanliness,  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  health  of  all  animals.  The  clean- 
er their  houses  and  skins  are  kept,  the  more 
they  thrive  under  any  given  form  of  treatment 
in  other  respects. — Johnston. 


From  the  Galena  Gazette. 

WOOL: 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  wool  is  very  cu- 
rious. Fifty  years  ago,  not  a pound  of  fine 
wool  was  raised  in  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  other  country,  except  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  flocks  were  owmed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Nobility,  or  by  the  Crown.  In 
1794,  a small  flock  was  sent  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  as  a present  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
whence  the  entire  product  of  Saxoay  wool,  now 
of  such  immense  value.  Before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  last  war  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  Col.  Humphreys  succeeded  in 
getting  a few  Merino  sheep  brought  out  of 
Spain,  though  their  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
life. 

In  1809,  during  the  second  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  Fren«h,  some  of  the  valuable  Crown 
flocks  were  sold  to  raise  money.  Our  Consul 
at  Lisbon,  Mr,  Jarvis,  purchased  fourteen  hun- 


dred head,  and  sent  them  to  this  country.  Pre- 
viously, however,  Mr.  Livingston  obtained  a 
few  sheep  of  the  Spanish  breed  as  a present,  in 
1792.  A portion  of  the  pure  unmixed  Alerino 
blood  from  these  flocks  is  to  be  found  in  Ver- 
mont at  this  time.  Such  was  the  oiign  of  the 
immense  flocks  of  the  fine  woolled  sheep  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


From  the  Boston  Bee. 

INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT. 

Every  thing  is  accomplished  by  it— no  great 
reform  or  plan  for  the  improvement  of  mankind 
was  ever  originated  and  carried  forward,  save 
by  individual  effort.  The  masses  never  start 
up  in  a body  and  adopt  this  or  that  mode  of  re- 
form, moral  or  political— there  must  be  a pi- 
oneer, a leader,  one  to  start  the  thing;  and  after 
him  many  more  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
work  individually.  When  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  a thing,  we  should  not  wait  for  our 
neighbor  or  neghbors  to  think  as  we  do,  before 
putting  our  thoughts  in  practice — we  should  go 
right  about  it,  do  as  we  think  is  just  and  right, 
regardless  of  the  opposition  and  sneers  of  those 
whose  habits  and  prejudices  run  counter  to  it 
remembering  that  “example  is  belter  than  pre- 
cept,” and  that  “actions  speak  louder  than 
words.” 

Many  people,  however  deeply  the  necessity 
of  reform  or  improvement  may  be  felt  by  them, 
have  not  the  courage  to  encounter  difficulties 
by  acting  up  to  their  sense  of  right,  especially 
if  the  sense  of  right  be  opposed  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  those  around  them.  What 
can  I do,  they  say,  (or  think.)  with  so  many  op- 
posed to  me  7 But  in  this  they  make  a great 
mistake — millions  are  counted  by  beginning 
with  an  unit,  and  by  individual  effort  the  most 
stupendous  undertakings  are  carried  forward  to 
successful  issue.  In  political  matters,  we  are 
frequently  told  of  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a single  vote,  and  the  fact  has  been 
over  and  over  again  proved  that  the  most  simple 
and  apparently  unimportant  act  of  our  lives  has 
exerted  the  greatest  influence,  not  only  over 
them,  but  on  the  destinies  ol  others.  We  can- 
not calculate  the  amount  of  good  or  evil  that 
flows  from  the  negl  ict  or  use  of  individual  ef- 
fort. Often  times  the  neglect  of  doing  what  we 
know  to  be  right,  is  productive  of  more  evil 
than  a positive  wrong.  We  are  therefore  cal- 
led upon  to  do  whatsoever  our  reason  teaches 
us  to  be  right,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  what 
we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Every  man  should  feel  tlat  he  is  individually 
responsible  for  his  acts,  and  that  because  others 
do  what  his  judgment  teaches  him  to  be  wrong, 
it  is  no  excuse  for  him  supinely  to  follow  in 
their  track.  Every  man  should  think  for  him- 
self, and  so  thinking  should  act.  In  political 
matters,  his  vote  should  be  given  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  judgment,  regardless  of  how 
others  vote  around  him — it  is  his  privilege,  the 
sign  of  his  freedom,  and  he  knows  not  how  much, 
in  the  aggregate,  may  depend  upon  this  indivi- 
dual exercise  of  his  will.  In  morals,  in  religion, 
it  is  the  same.  The  individual  is  accountable, 
and  he  should  never  forget  the  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  him,  or  fancy  that  the  humble- 
ness of  his  situation  in  life  deprives  him  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  manhood,  or  exempts 
him  from  a performance  of  the  duties  belonging 
thereto.  In  a moral  or  political  point  of  view, 
we  are  all  equal,  and  the  most  important  results 
may  (and  more  frequently  do)  hinge  upon  the 
actions  of  a poor  man,  as  well  as  upon  those  of 
his  richer  neighbor.  Let  us  never  forfeit  our 
independence  and  manhood  by  supineness  or 
fawning  or  forget  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  eflhrt. 

USEFUL  RECIPE. 

1 send  you  below,  Messrs.  Editors,  a recipe 
for  making  a composition  which  will  render 
wood  entirely  incombustible.  It  is  very  simply 
prepared,  and  quite  easy  of  application,  being 
used  the  same  as  paint  with  an  ordinary  brush. 
A good  coat  of  it  applied  to  the  floor  under  the 
stoves  would  be  an  excellent  precaution. 

Take  a quantity  of  water  proportioned  to  the 
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sarlace  of  wood  you  mav  wish  to  cover,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  potash  as  can  be  dissolved 
therein.  When  the  water  will  dissolve  no  more 
potash,  stir  into  the  solution,  first  a quantity  of 
flour  pa.ste  of  the  consistency  ol  common  paint- 
er’s size;  second,  a sufficiency  of  pure  clay  to 
render  it  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

When  the  clay  is  well  mixed,  apply  the  pre- 
paration, as  before  directed,  to  the  wood ; it  will 
secure  it  from  the  action  of  both  fire  and  rain, 
in  a most  violent  fire,  wood  thus  saturated  may 
be  carbonated  but  will  never  blaze. 

If  desirable,  a most  agreeable  color  can  be 
given  to  the  preparation  by  adding  a small 
quantity  of  red  or  yellow  ochre. — Buj^alo  Com. 
Advertiser. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

PRESERVATION  OF  APPLES. 

A gentleman  from  the  northern  part  of  Indi- 
ana recently  communicated  to  us  a fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  apples,  which  will 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  valuable  to 
all  tanners.  He  says,  that,  to  keep  apples  from 
Autumn  to  June,  he  places  them  in  a shallow 
hole,  dug  as  for  Irish  potatoes,  having  covered 
the  bottom  with  corn-stalks  or  straw,  and  the 
straw  with  dirt  to  the  depth  ot  five  or  six  inches. 
JNo  shelter  is  placed  over  them.  As  soon  as 
the  severe  weather  arrives,  and  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  the  apples  themselves,become  thorough- 
ly frozen,  straw  is  again  placed  over  the  frozen 
heap,  and  the  whole  again  covered  with  a coat- 
ing of  earth, — this  time  ten  or  twelve  inches 
thick. 

The  object  is  to  keep  the  first  coating  of 
earth  frozen  until  spring,  and  then  to  cause  it 
to  thaw  very  slowly. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  given  to  turnips, 
Irish  potatoes,  beets,  and  carrots.  Any  of  these 
roots  may  be  thoroughly  frozen  without  injury, 
provided  they  are  then  covered  well  over,  and 
suffered  to  thaw  by  slow  uegrees. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  almost  the  only  exception 
among  roots  to  this  rule.  They  are  injured  by 
a small  degree  of  cold,  and  without  being  fro- 
zen. It  is  only  the  sudden  thawing  that  causes 
the  dissolution  of  the  apple  or  potatoe  that  has 
been  frozen.  If  in  the  frozen  state,  an  Irish  po- 
tato is  pul  info  cold  water,  until  the  frost  is  out, 
and  is  then  cooked,  it  will  be  as  good  as  it  it 
had  never  been  frozen . All  these  are  facts, 
which  we  know  from  our  own  experience,  and 
that  of  many  others. 


Greod  Yield  of  Pumpkins. — Chas.  L.  Pierce, 
of  this  town,  raised  the  present  year  from  a sin- 
gle seed,  15  pumkins  weighing  384  lbs.  The 
largest  weighed  3l|  lbs.,  and  the  average  of  the 
whole  was  25 J lbs.  each.  The  vine,  including 
all  the  branches,  measured  635  feet  in  length. — 
Wor.  SpV‘ 

A Hint. — Don’t  suffer  your  revolving  hay- 
rake,  and  your  wagon  rack,  and  hand  rakes, 
and  whatever  else  you  have  used  in  the  haying 
and  harvesting  just  finished,  to  lie  out  in  the 
fields  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  see  them  well 
housed  for  another  season.  The  weather  de- 
stroys more  tools  than  hard  work,  with  some 
farmers;  and  more  valuable  time  is  lost  hunt- 
ing up  and  repairing  lost  implements,  than  their 
-original  cost. — Albany  Cultivator. 


CUTTING  TIMBER. 

Mr.  Buckminister, — Sir;  One  fact  I wish 
■to  ^tate  with  regard  to  the  time  to  cut  timber.  I 
am  satisfied  from  actual  observation,  that  tim- 
ber cut  in  the  month  of  June,  and  perhaps  July, 
will  last  twice,  if  not  four  times  as  long,  either 
under  or  above  ground,  as  that  cut  in  winter, 
and  it  will  not  powder  poat. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Vilest  Newton,  July  13,  1844.  John  Stimson. 

{There  are  many  causes  that  tend  to  prove 
June  a better  time  than  winter  to  cut  timber. 
The  bark  must  be  pealed  immediately  to  let  off 
the  sap,  or  timber  cut  in  June  will  rot  as  last  as 
any  other. — Ed.  Mass.  Plough^ 
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For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

OVERSEERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  have  recently  appeared 
several  articles  in  your  paper,  containing  re- 
marks, observations  and  strictures,  with  regard 
to  the  manners,  the  intelligence,  and  the  capaci- 
tie^s  of  Overseers,  lor  the  proper  management  ol 
a Cotton  plantation. 

Being  but  an  overseer  myself,  and  having  but 
little  time  and  less  inclination  “ to  appear  in 
print,”  though  even  under  a “ uom  d&£^ue/re,”  j 
have  waited  patiently  to  .see  some  reply  to  those 
communications,  from  a Georgia  overseer. — 
Desparingof  a proper  answer,  I take  upon 
myself  (by  your  good  leave)  to  tell  you  “v.?here 
the  axe  is  wanting,  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil.” 

All  men  are  actuated  by  interested  motives. 
Some  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  towards 
the  public  weal — some,  nothing  at  all. 

Admitting  the  above  axiom  to  be  true  in  gen- 
eral, I shall  proceed  to  show,  that  the  present 
generation  of  Overseers,  do  as  their  employers 
do,  (or  rather  as  they  think  they  do,)  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
turn  from  “ the  errors  of  their  ways,”  until  it  is 
made  their  interest  so  to  do. 

But,  waiving  all  further  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  I will  endeavor  to  come  to  the  very 
gist  of  the  Subject— or  the  very  sum  and  sub- 
stance thereof,  as  we  overseers  say. 

And  first,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Col.  Cottonbags— (for,  sir,  our  farmers 
pride  themselves  upon  being  Captains,  Colo- 
nels, Majors,  and  Judges,  far  above  the  honor 
of  being  the  President  of  an  agricultural  socie- 
ty,) and  an  Overseer. 

Overseer. — Ahem!  (After  the  usual  saluta- 
tion about  the  Colonel’s  health,  that  of  his  fami- 
ly, &c ;)— Colonel,  have  you  engaged  an  over- 
seer for  next  year  ? 

Colonel. — No,  sir,  I believe  not,  (considerable 
pause.)  I don’t  believe  my  overseer  and  myself 
can  agree  for  next  year;  he  wants  too  much-,  and 
times  are  so  hard,  and  cotton  so  low,  that  I for 
one  am  determined  to  give  no  more  such  prices 
as  I have  been  giving. 

Overseer. — (Somewhat  embarrassed.)  What 
did  you  give  him.  Colonel  1 

Colonel. — Why  S'350,  and  found  his  family  in 
sugar  and  coSee,  and  food  for  his  horse,  equal 
to  $450.  ’Tis  too  much,  sir,  too  much  sir,  I 
can’t  stand  it. 

Overseer. — (Considerable  pause.)  How  ma- 
ny hands  do  you  work,  Colonel  7 

Colonel. — Thirty  odd. 

Overseer. — How  much  in  cotton  7 

Colonel. — About  550  acres. 

Overseer. — How  much  in  corn. 


Colonel. — One  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Overseer. — Do  you  raise  your  meat! 

Colonel. — W'hy  no,  and  there’s  the  devil. — 
From  bad  management,  or  something  else,  I shall 
have  my  meat  to  buy  ; and  what  with  that, 
and  bagging,  and  rope,  and  negro  clothes,  and 
slices,  and  other  expenses,  I shall  hardly  make 
more  than  enough  to  pay  my  overseer. 

Overscer.-~-l\avQ  you  any  sheep! 

Colonel. — No,  sir;  I was  once  fool  enough  to 
try  thoJ,  northern  experiment,  and  1 found  to  my 
cost  ’twas  a foolish  one. 

Ou:rseer.—I1o\v  so! 

Colonel.— Why , I bought  25  head,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  last  year  1 found  1 had  no 
more  tnan  I commenced  with;  and  so  I sold  the 
things  last  winter,  and  am  glad  /Aaf  trouble  is 
off  of  my  hands. 

Overseer. — That’s  strange  ! I was  at  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Williams’s  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he 
found  it  very  profitable  raising  sheep.  He 
says,  besides  the  mutton  which  his  flock  affords 
his  fable,  the  wool  he  sends  to  the  factory  and 
has  manufactured  into  cloth  for  his  negroes. 
The  quantity  ol  wool  he  has  left  after  supplying 
his  own  wants,  more  than  pays  the  expense  of 
manufacturing  the  article. 

Colonel. — Oh  yes,  I know  the  Doctor,  he’s  one 
of  your  experimenters,  full  of  projects  and  no- 
tions. But  how  much  cotton  does  he  make! 

Overseer. — He  says  he  tends  as  much  to  the 
hand  as  most  of  his  neighbors  ; and  was  telling 
me  that  he  raised  a full  supply  of  meat,  and  al- 
ways had  a plenty  of  peas  and  other  vegetables  lor 
his  negroes,  lie  also  informed  me  yesterday, 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a sugar-mill,  and 
would  try  and  make  his  own  sugar,  but  at  any 
rate  a plenty  of  syrup  this  year. 

Colonel. — Yes,  another  foolish  project  of  the 
Doctor’s.  That,  sir,  has  been  sufficiently  tried 
here  and  has  proved  to  be  a failure. 

Overseer. — Have  you  ever  tried  it.  Colonel! 

Colonel. — No,  but  others  have,  and  they  say  it 
takes  too  much  time. 

Overseer. — How’s  your  pea  crops.  Colonel ! 

Colonel.— I never  plant  peas,  sir;  they  kill  more 
hogs  than  they  raise. 

Overseer. — That  is  strange  ! The  Doctor  told 
me  his  peas  nearly  fattened  his  hogs  before  he 
penned  them,  besides  gathering  near  150  bush- 
els tor  seed,  tor  sale,  and  for  food  for  his  negroes. 

Colonel. — Well,  f don’t  knowhow  he  manages. 
It  takes  all  my  time  to  gather  my  cotton,  and  1 
am  till  March  at  that.  But, sir,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is.  Dr.  Williams  ismo  pattern  of  a far- 
mer for  me.  I know  some  things  as  well  as  he 
does. 


Overseer. — (Smiling.)  That’s  just  what  he 
says  of  you. 

Colonel.— \1q  does,  hey  ! Well,  we’ll  see  who 
v/ho  mnhes  most  dear  money. 

Oyersecr.— (Alter  considerable  pause.)  Have 
your  negroes  been  healthy! 

Colonel. — Gluite  the  contrary;  we  lost  consi- 
derable lime  by  sickness,  which  caused  us  to 
“ gel  in  the  grass.”  The  negroes  are  so  lazy, 
they  don’t  half  cook  their  victuals;  and  that’s 
what  makes  them  sick  so  much. 

Ov^.rseer.— You.  don’t  have  it  cooked  for  them 
yourself,  then! 

Colonel. — Not  I ! I tried  that  projectonce,  too. 
But  they  were  so  difficult  to  please,  that  I broke 
it  up,  and  now  make  them  cook  of  a night. 

Overseer. — The  Doctor  told  me  he  preferred 
cooking  for  his  hands,  for  that  very  reason,  for  he 
says  by  cooking  vegetables  with  their  meat,  it 
goes  much  farther,  is  more  conducive  to  health, 
and  a great  saving  in  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  of  v.^arm  food,  instead  of  cold  half  cook- 
ed .stuff. 

Colonel. — Well,  the  Doctor  may  do  as  he 
pleases.  1 shan’t  give  myself  so  much  trouble. 

They  may  cook  it  or  let  it  alone,  and  be 

for  what  I care.  You  appear  to  have  taken  a 
great  notion  to  the  Doctor.  Why  did  you  not 
get  in  with  him  ! 

Overseer. — Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  Doc- 
tor asked  me  so  many  strange  questions  that  I 
could  not  answer  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  said 
he  was  afraid  I would  not  suit  him.  I have  gen- 
erally been  in  the  habit  of  only  being  asked  by 
my  employer,  “how  many  bags  we  made  to  the 
hand.”  And  as  you  say,  all  that  stuff  about 
corn,  peas,  potatoes,  vegetables,  raising  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  mode  of  farming,  different 
qualities  of  soil,  ditching,  planting  rice,  (for  he 
makes  considerable  rice,  too,)  and  about  curry- 
ing horses,  the  time  and  manner,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  salt,  ashes  and  copperas  to  be  given  to  all 
those  animals,  that  1 confess  1 was  non  plussed. 

Colonel. — (Laugh  on  the  Colonel’s  side.) — 
Well,  I’ll  not  pester  you  as  the  Doctor  did  about 
all  his  notions.  I know  my  own  interest  best. 

As  I do  not  desire  to  occupy  too  much  space 
in  your  valuable  paper,  1 will  here  close  the 
dialogue,  by  adding  that  the  overseer,  having 
produced  to  the  Colonel  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  his  late  employer,  that  he  made  8 bags  to 
the  hand,  and  would  have  made  10  had  it  not  been 
for  the  “ shedding  in  consequence  of  the  drouth,” 
engages  with  him  for  the  next  year — the  overseer 
agreeing  to  take  less  wages  than  the  Colonel 
had  been  giving.  Where  you  find  one  Dr. 
Williams  you  will  find  twenty  Col.  Cottonbags; 
and  I ask  you,  sir,  is  the  picture  exaggerated  ! If 
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not,  is  it  not  clear  that  as  20  is  to  1,  in  the  same 
proportion  mu.st  and  will  be  the  number  of 
overseers  whose  greatest  boast  will  be  (their  in- 
terest guiding  them)  “ the  number  of  bags  made 
to  the  hand.” 

I perceive  with  pleasure  (though  but  an  over- 
seer) that  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, is  daily  spreading  in  Georgia,  and  trust, 
with  the  aid  of  your  valuable  paper,  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  something  like  the  following 
questions  will  be  asked  an  overseer,  previous  to 
employing  him ; 

Who  did  you  live  with  last  year? 

Does  he  take  the  Southern  Cultivator? 

Do  you  take  that  paper  ? 

How  many  men  worked  in  the  field? 

How  many  women  worked  in  the  field? 

How  many  boys  under  14  years  of  age? 

How  many  women  had  chi'dren  that  year? 

Did  anv  of  those  children  die  ? 

Were  the  negroes  generally  healthy  ? 

How  much  pork  did  you  raise  for  sale,  be- 
sides your  own  consumption? 

How  much  corn? 

How  many  bushels  peas  ; do.  potatoes  ? 

How  many  acres  of  turnips  ? 

How  much  small  grain  did  you  house  ? 

How  many  pounds  of  wool? 

How  many  beeves  did  you  kill;  and  did  you 
save  all  the  hides  ? 

How  many  acres  did  you  cultivate  to  the  hand? 

How  many  acres  to  each  horse  and  plow? 

How  many  acres  did  you  manure;  and  in 
■what  manner;  and  of  what  sort;  stable  or  marl, 
and  what  quantity  to  the  acre? 

Time  and  manner  of  cultivating  the  various 
products  of  the  farm? 

Let  a man  be  also  asked  his  reasons  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  a crop. 

You  will  confer  a favor,  Mr,  Editor,  by  giving 
statistical  information  on  the  following  heads, 
besides  others  -w'hich  may  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind. 

What  is  the  number  of  male  slaves  in  each 
county  of  the  state  ? Do,  females  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  boys  under  14  years 
of  age,  in  each  county  of  the  state?  Do,  girls? 

If  possible,  number  of  cotton  plantations,  with 
number  of  acres  planted.  Number  of  acres  corn 
planted.  Number  acres  of  wheat  and  other  small 
grain.  Number  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  goats. 

Amount  of  export,  and  the  various  articles. 
Amount  of  import,  and  the  various  articles. 

Manufactures,  founderies,  &c.,— with  prices 
annexed  to  exports  and  imports. 

Number  of  agricultural  societies  in  the  state. 
Number  of  persons  who  take  the  Southern  Cul- 
tivator, 

Should  this  communication  prove  acceptable, 
if  furnished  the  above  statistical  information — 
you  may  again  hear  from, 

A Georgia  Overseer. 

Florence,  Stewart  Co. 

Married  Men. — The  more  married  men  you 
have,  says  Voltaire,  the  fewer  crimes  there  will 
be.  Examine  the  frightful  columns  of  your 
criminal  calenders— you  will  there  find  a hun- 
dred youths  executed  for  one  lather  of  a family. 
Marriage  renders  a man  more  virtuous  and  more 
•wise.  The  father  of  a family  is  not  willing  to 
blush  before  his  children. 


From  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Ag.  Society. 
ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PROFITABLE  CUL- 
TIVATION OF  CLAY  LANDS. 

[Remarks  of  John  P.  Beekman,  President  at  the  Co- 
lumbia County  Fair.] 

Fellow-Citizens : — The  third  exhibition  of  the 
Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Columbia 
is  ended.  We  have  now  met  to  receive  the 
usual  adaress,  and  then  to  distribute  the  several 
prizes  to  which  that  exhibition  has  led,  to  tho.se 
who  have  just  won  them.  Here  our  labors,  as 
a Society,  for  the  year  are  closed ; but  I trust,  to 
be  individually  renewed,  with  increased  exer- 
tion, and  better  success  for  the  future.  Compe- 
tition, such  as  this  Society  engenders,  cannot 
but  be  useful  to  the  Farmer;  * for  here  he  has 
the  evidence  of  the  skill  of  his  neighbors  before 
him,  and  it  he  will  not  profit  by  the  lessons 
these  teach  him,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  not  a man 
for  times  like  these. 

The  march  of  society  is  onward,  and  more 
has  been  done  in  the  fast  forty  years  for  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  mankind  than  in 
many  centuries  before.  The  life  of  the  Farmer 
is  that  of  constant  exertion,  but  when  his  labors 
are  rewarded  and  his  hopes  cheered  by  fruitful 
returns,  and  all  the  comforts  that  necessarily 
follow,  he  will  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the 
past  year  that  has  ensured  him  the  reward  of 
his  toil.  This  gratification  is  not  lessened  by  a 
feeling  of  independence  that  springs  from  well- 
conducted  efforts,  nor  by  the  estimation  in  which 
he  sees  himself  held  by  an  intelligent  commu- 
nitv.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  proceeds 
with  renewed  energy  to  his  work;  and  whether 
by  the  evening-fireside  or  under  an  August  sun, 
he  feels  the  same  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the  same 
ardent  desire  to  press  forward  its  execution. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  so 
do  the  seasois  of  our  lives:  but  when  our  sum- 
mer is  gone  and  winter  is  come,  we  wdll  at  least 
have  the  consolation  to  think  that  our  lives  of 
industry  and  sobriety  have  not  shortened  our 
days  or  lessened  our  enjoyments — and  that  old 
age  will  find  us  with  no  premature  infirmities, 
with  a reputation  well  established,  and  a com- 
petence to  support  declining  years. 

If  the  life  of  the  farmer  is  a life  of  toil  it  is  a 
life  rich  in  the  comfort  it  aftords,  and  richer  still 
in  the  independence  which  springs  f-om  it.  He 
lives  not  alone  for  himself— he  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  No  country  can  prosper 
without  him,  no  government  exist  without  him  ; 
he  is  the  lever  that  sets  in  motion  all  the  ele- 
ments that  conduce  to  the  existence,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  man.  He  has  cleared  your 
forests,  made  your  roads,  furnished  the  materials 
for  building  our  villages  and  cities.  He  builds 
your  school  houses,  erects  and  supports  three- 
fourths  of  your  temples  of  worship;  and  if  edu- 
cation, civilization,  religion,  or  good  govern- 
ment is  to  be  settled  or  promoted,  you  are  sure 
to  find  in  him  a firm  and  steady  friend.  Gene- 
rally kind  and  humane,  the  poor  have  in  him 
a friend  on  whom  they  can  depend ; and  its 
habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  morality,  ensure 
stability  to  republican  government,  and  furnish 
examples  upon  which  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
rising  generation  are  formed.  The  product  of 
his  industry  supplies  us  not  alone  with  the  ma- 
terials for  trade;  but  on  him,  under  Providence, 
we  depend  not  only  for  existence,  but  for  the 
thousand  comforts  that  follow  from  labors  so 
bountifully  blest  by  our  Maker. 

To  encourage  this  man  in  his  great  work,  we 
have  met  this  day ; and  if  aught  we  have  said, 
or  can  say,  can  add  to  his  wealth,  intelligence, 
respectability  or  usefulness,  we  have  long  since 
been  repaid  a thousand-fold  in  the  benefits  he 
has  conferred  upon  this  whole  community. 
Last  year,  fellow^-citizens,  when  I had  the  honor 
to  address  an  audience  like  this,  the  principal 
subject  of  remark  was  upon  the  construction  of 
the  plow,  and  the  necessity  of  good  and  care- 
ful plowing  to  increase  our  just  expectations 
for  ample  returns  for  our  labor. 

The  subject  to  which  I would  now  call  your 
attention  is,  the  improvement  and  profitable 
cultivation  of  our  clay  lands. 


It  is  not  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion, 
tnat  1 should  go  into  a close  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil,  bu'  to  state  that  the  lands  in 
this  section  of  the  State  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  flint,  lime  and  alum,  or  in  other  words, 
clay.  The  best  lands  for  arable  husbandry 
havea  proper  mixture  ofthose  three  ingredients ; 
and  when  they  are  so  blended,  they  constitute  a 
soil  that  admits  of  the  most  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  some  parts  of  our  State  they  are  so  mixed; 
but  this  is  the  case  in  a small  portion  of  our  ex- 
tensive country.  Here  we  must  take  things  as 
we  find  them;  and  as  in  this  section,  for  many 
miles  up  and  down  the  Hudson  river,  but  not 
more  than  a mile  or  two  in  width,  we  find  a 
streak  of  clay  bounded  on  the  west  principally 
by  a streak  of  sand ; on  the  east  by  one  of  flint 
or  gravel;  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether 
anything  can  be  done  with  this  clayey  portion, 
which  is  now  our  poorest  land,  to  reclaim  it, 
and  make  its  cultivation  more  profitable.  Che- 
mists tell  us  that  the  most  profitable  lands  are 
those  which  are  composed  of  three-eighths  of 
clay,  three-eighths  of  pulverized  limestone,  and 
two-eighths  of  sand,  or  about  this  proportion ; 
ard  an  excellent  soil  for  wheat  is  composed  of 
three-fifths  of  sand,  two-fifths  of  three  earths, 
lime,  flint  and  clay.  I do  not  use  chemical 
terms  in  speaking  of  these  earths.  I use  only 
the  English  words,  that  I may  be  easily  under- 
stood, for  the  object  of  this  address  is  to  be  prac- 
tically useful.  1 wish  then,  that  you  would 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  proper  mixture  ot 
these  ingredients,  clay,  sand  and  lime,  that  con- 
stitutes our  most  fertile  soils;  and  it  follows 
that,  when  either  of  these  three  substances  is  in 
more  than  due  proportion  to  the  other,  or  the 
earth  is  entirely  composed  of  the  one,  so  sterili- 
ty proportionately  as’necessarily  follows.  It  is 
not  alone  agricultural  chemists  who  have  made 
these  observations,  but  our  best  farmers  have 
long  since  discovered  that  a soil  judiciously 
mixed,  if  I may  use  the  term,  is  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  easy  and  profitable  culture  of  all 
grasses,  grain  and  fruits. 

One  of  the  most  noted  chemists,  Berghman, 
tells  us,  as  corroborative  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  these  three  earths  enter  into  the 
composition  of  plants,  or  in  other  words,  plants 
are  made  from  them  in  different  proportions ; 
and  he  tells  you  how  much  of  earth  enter  into 
the  composition  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  po- 
tatoes and  clover. 

It  therefore  admits  not  of  a doubt — because 
the  man  ot  science  and  the  practical  farmer, 
unknowm  to  each  other,  and  by  different  modes 
of  reasoning,  bring  the  results  of  their  respective 
observations  to  the  same  point. 

The  one  tells  us  that  these  three  ingredients, 
lime,  sand  and  clay,  constitute  the  best  land; 
and  the  other  tells  us,  that  he  finds  by  analysis, 
that  these  several  soils  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  plants  themselves.  So  far,  all  is 
right.  Now,  what  practical  deductions  can  be 
dravm  from  the  above  facts  ? Plants,  we  all 
know,  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  soil 
they  stand  in,  and  the  air  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. If  the  soil  which  they  stand  in  does 
not  admit  of  an  easy  egress  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant  through  it,  and  likewise  afford  it  that  food 
most  congenial  to  its  growih,  the  air  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  can  do  little  to  bring  it  vigo- 
rously forward. 

Clay,  unmixed,  we  know,  becomes  hard  by 
heat;  and  it  is  of  such  quality,  that  the  admix- 
ture of  water  with  it  makes  it  unpleasantly  ad- 
hesive. In  summer,  therefore,  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come dry  and  hard;  and  in  spring  and  fall  or 
wet  weather,  too  tenacious  of  water  and  holds 
it  too  long  for  plants  to  thrive  in.  Our  object 
is,  therefore,  to  prevent  it  from  baking  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  wet  to  permit  the  moisiure  to 
pass  through  it,  that  neither  excess  may  be  in- 
jurious to  the  growing  plant. 

There  is  a single  remedy  and  a simple  reme- 
dy for  all  this;  and  that  is,  to  follow  up  our  first 
suggestion,  confirmed  by  both  the  philosopher 
and  farmer.  Open  and  mix  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  of  plants  pass  freely  through  it,  and  the 
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%yater  likewise.  How  is  this  to  be  done  7 By 
drawing  on  what  it  is  deficient  in — lime,  flint 
or  sand.  Either  ol  these  will  open  the  soil,  and 
answer  the  purpose.  Manure  will  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  will  not  be  so  permanent;  so  will 
the  plowing  in  of  either  green  or  dry  crops,  or 
chips,  or  stones,  or  leax'es,  or  any  thing  that  will 
open  the  earth  and  the  progress  of  the  roots  ol 
the  plants. 

A friend  in  an  adjoining  town,  Claverack. 
tells  me  that  these  suggestions  some  lime  since 
occurred  to  him  ; and  having  the  opportunities, 
he  has  adopted  the  practice  of  flooding  a clay 
lot  by  a muddy  stream,  rendered  turbid  by  sand 
in  rainy  weather  when  it  is  swollen;  and  by 
letting  the  water  pass  over  it  in  this  state,  he 
has  had  deposited  over  it  w'ithin  a few  years, 
hundreds  of  tons  ol  sand  and  gravel,  and  it  has 
since  produced  him  the  greatest  yield  of  hay  he 
has  ever  had. 

It  I understand  him  right,  he  has  recovered 
several  acres  in  this  way,  and  has  already  been 
more  than  a hundred  times  compensated  for  the 
expense  of  the  plan  he  has  adopted.  He  has 
so  managed  as  to  dam  or  prevent  the  water  from 
passing  off  at  those  times,  until  it  had  made  its 
deposite;  and  when  it  had,  he  opened  the  sluices 
and  let  it  pass  off.  The  labor  and  the  expense 
were  trifling,  but  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  the 
thought,  and  deserves  our  thanks  for  adopting 
it. 

Another  triend  tells  me,  that  he  has  drawn 
sand  trom  a neighboring  hillock,  on  a lot  ofelay 
land:  and  in  the  crops  that  followed,  it  produced 
as  good  an  effect  as  if  the  land  had  been  highly 
manured.  The  first  crop  upon  it,  alter  making 
the  experiment,  wms  a crop  of  grass;  and  he 
was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  earnestly  per- 
suaded all  he  could  to  visit  and  satisf.  them- 
selves by  their  own  personal  observation.  A 
third  friend  tells  m'^,  that  he  summer-fallowed 
a poor,  worn-out  clay  lot  in  1842,  intending  to 
manure  it  and  sow  it  to  wheal  in  the  fall.  He 
plowed  it  and  drew  on  a sufficiency  of  stable 
manure.  On  another  portion  he  drew  sand  and 
gravel,  and  spread  it.  Another  portion,  he  left 
un manured  and  unsanded.  He  sowed  the 
whole  to  wheat.  In  the  summer  of  1843,  the 
past  summer,  the  part  manured  was  very  g'>od, 
the  part  sanded  equally  good,  and  on  the  part  to 
which  neither  had  been  applied,  the  wheat  v.'as 
miserably  poor.  These  three  experiments  all 
tend  to  the  same  result,  and  to  confirm  the  theory 
ol  the  philosopher  and  the  observation  of  the 
farmer. 

The  clay  land  in  Columbia  county  was  known 
by  our  oldest  inhabitants  to  yield  large  crops  of 
wheat  immediately  after  clearing.  Indeed,  it 
was  thought  that  none  but  clay  land  would  pro- 
duce wheat.  The  farmers  therefore,  who  own- 
ed other  soil,  bought  these  clay  lands  solely 
with  a view  to  rais"  wheat;  and  I have  been 
repeatedly  told  by  an  old  inhabitant,  that  farm- 
ers would  purchase  detached  lots  of  clay,  distant 
from  their  farms,  if  they  had  no  land  of  this 
kind,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  wheat. 
This  was  soon  after  or  before  the  limber  or 
growth  of  the  forest  was  removed,  where  the 
ground  for  centuries  had  been  annually  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  remains  of  them 
and  the  falling  timber.  From  these  deposits, 
there  were  several  inches  of  vegetable  mould 
created,  and  the  sun  not  having  had  access  to 
the  ground  to  dry  out  its  moisture  and  render  it 
compact,  it  was  in  a fit  slate  to  yield  large  re- 
turns to  the  farmer,  and  it  did  yield  them. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  fertility  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  that  they  raise  from 
twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
This  is  true:  but  is  ic  generally  known  like- 
wise, that  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
clay  upon  which  they  raise  these  heavy  crops. 
The  presumption  is,  that  they  will  continue  to 
have  good  crops  of  wheat  as  long  as  this  vege- 
table mould  which  the  forest  has  been  the  cause 
of  accumulatins,  will  last,  and  no  longer.  Ex- 
haust or  remove  this  vegetable  mould,  and  their 
clay  soil  will  be  as  hard  and  as  stiff  as  ours. 
They  put  on  wheat  after  wheat — our  fathers  did 
the  same— until  they  have  exhausted  the  fertili- 


ty, and  left  nothing  but  the  residuum  of  the  vir- 
gin clay  behind;  and  this  soil  now  constitutes 
the  clay  fields  we  see  around  us.  We  have 
long  felt  and  now  feel  the  evils  of  this  kind  of 
farming  by  our  progenitors,  and  would  be  hap- 
py to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  remedy  in  part,  I have  suggested  in  my 
previous  remarks  up  n the  deficiency  in  the  soil 
for  the  speedy  growth  of  plants ; but  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  or  practicable  to  draw'  on  lime,  sand 
or  gravel.  In  suggesting  that  remedy  I will 
state  my  own  experience  in  reclaiming  clay 
land,  and  the  methods  I have  used  to  effect,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  how  far  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously practised.  I have  owmed  a farm  of 
200  acres  for  say  15  years.  My  practise  has 
been  to  stock  it  with  a lew  cattle,  but  feed  on  it 
principally  sheep — to  plow  only  enough  of  it  to 
employ  two  hands  during  the  summer;  not  to 
sell  any  hay  from  the  farm,  but  to  make  all  the 
manure  I could  upon  it.  By  this  course  of 
husbandry  1 find  myself  rewarded,  because  I 
have  received  mote  in  immediate  profits  than 
the  interest  on  the  investment  1 have  made 
w’ould  come  to;  and  I have  been  enabled  to 
manure  the  meadow's  at  least  three  times,  and 
several  of  the  pasture  lots.  I found  that  I could, 
in  most  seasons,  raise  good  crops  of  oats,  but 
for  the  last  three  years  I have  suspended  in  a 
measure  the  oat  crop,  and  gone  back  to 
wheat:  and  from  the  experience  I have  had, 
I feel  the  assurance  that  this  barren  exhausted 
clay  farm,  by  continuing  the  cultivation  ol  it  on 
the  pi  tu  I now  adopt,  will  ultimately  become, 
as  it  has  already  been,  a source  of  great  profit 
to  me.  it  is  well  known  that  a clay  soil  is  not 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  corn,  and  that  rye 
grown  upon  it  does  not  makegood  flour.  When 
it  can  be  manured,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  grasses,  w'heat  and  oats. 

Knowing  this,  we  must  follow  out  the  indica- 
tion of  Nature,  and  act  accordingly.  The  prac- 
tice 1 have  adopted  has  been  this:  To  manure 
an  old,  worn-out  clay  lot,  summer-fallow  it  and 
plow  it  repeatedly;  sow  it  early  to  w'heat  in  the 
fall,  together  with  grass  seed.  For  three  suc- 
cessive seasons,  I have  succeeded  not  only  in 
my  wheat  crop,  but  the  grass  has  done  remark- 
ably w’ell  the  follow'ing  year.  Now,  what  pre- 
vents us  from  carrying  out  this  practice  "I  If 
we  can  reclaim  a lot,  can  we  not  by  perseve- 
rance reclaim  a whole  farm  I And  what,  let 
me  ask,  can  be  more  profitable  husbandry  than 
a good  v/heat  crop  followed  either  by  hay  or 
pasture']  if  then,  carting  on  lime,  sand,  gravel 
or  dung,  one  and  all — remembering,  how'ever, 
that  manure  must  be  one  of  the  ingredients  to 
make  the  improvement  permanent — w’hat  is  to 
prevent  the  industrious  and  intelligent  farmer 
from  making  our  now  worn-out  clay  lands  our 
most  profitable  farms.  Again:  sow  it  earl}', 
sow  it  in  August — give  the  plant  plenty  of  time 
to  cover  the  ground  well  with  its  foliage  before 
winter  sets  in.  This  will  afford  protection  to 
its  roots,  and  wm  will  not  hear  so  many  com- 
plaints about  your  wheat  being  frozen  out  on 
the  clay.  The  leaves  will  protect  it.  I w'ill 
add  one  word  more  on  the  subject  of  sowing 
grass  seed.  I sow  timothy  and  clover — three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  fiist,  to  one  of  the  last. 

My  observation  thus  far  has  taught  me  that 
the  earliest  sown  grass-seed  does  by  far  the  best. 
I have  sown  in  September,  in  October  and  No- 
vember. The  first  did  well,  the  second  not  so 
well,  and  that  sown  in  Nov'emberdid  very  bad- 
ly. I could  add  more  on  this  subject,  but  I 
trust  that  1 have  said  enough  to  be  understood. 
The  suggestion  is  sufficient — your  own  good 
sense  will  supply  all  that  is  w'anting. 

And  now,  fellow-farmers,  before  we  separate, 
permit  me  to  ask  in  conclusion,  have  you  for 
the  last  year  done  justice  to  your  profession,  to 
your  families  and  to  your  country  I 

Have  you  called  to  your  aid  all  the  agricul- 
tural reading  within  your  reach,  and  taken  ad- 
vice from  those  of  your  neighbors  who  are  able 
to  give  it?  Are  your  farms  generally,  in  a bet- 
ter condition  than  they  were  one  year  ago  1 
Are  your  fields  better  laid  out  and  enclosed — 
your  waste  grounds  less — more  of  it  grubbed  up 


and  improved — your  ditches  opened — useless 
stones  removed,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  better  adapted  for  the  raising  of  crops? 
Has  your  land  been  made  richer  to  enable  it  to 
yield  more,  and  have  you  collected  a lars:e 
amount  of  materials  to  inc.'ease  your  annual 
stock  ol  manure?  Are  your  houses  more  com- 
fortable, besides  of  a neater  appearance  from 
the  labors  of  the  year?  Have  you  added  to  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  your  barns,  to  make 
them  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  built?  Has  your  stock  ol  cattle  and 
horses  improved,  not  only  in  number,  but  more 
in  quality  and  appearance,  and  consequently  in 
value?  Have  you  selected,  and  do  you  raise 
the  best  kind  ol  sheep — I mean  those  kinds  that 
are  most  profitable  to  the  ow'ner?  Have  you 
the  most  profitable  breed  of  hogs,  and  do  you 
carry  just  so  many  through  the  winter  as  best 
conduce  to  your  interest?  In  short,  have  ycu 
so  farmed  in  all  things  that  you  have  no  cause 
of  regret,  because  you  have  given  to  all  a pro- 
per degree  of  attention  and  care? 

If  you  have  done  so,  you  will  reap  the  result; 
and  I congratulate  you,  for  you  have  done  full 
justice  to  your  prefession,  to  your  families  and 
to  your  country.  If  Providence  at  the  end  ol 
anoiher  year  should  again  bring  us  together, 
from  the  strong  cot  fidence  that  1 have  in  the  in- 
telligence and  good  habits  of  my  countrymen,  I 
feel  an  assurance  that  we  shall  see  the  good  old 
county  of  Columbia  marching  with  still  more 
rapid  strides  toward  all  that  contributes  to  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  National  greatness. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LUCERNE. 

A “Subscriber,”  at  Strawberry  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  asks  lor  some  information  on  this 
subject. 

A deep,  rich,  and  rather  light  soil,  is  best  for 
lucerne,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  w'hile  lo  attempt 
its  cultivation  on  soils  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion. The  preparation  of  the  ground  consists 
in  deep  plowing,'and  fine  pulverization.  Any 
kind  of  manure  suitable  iorclover,  may  be  used 
— mixed  with  soil.  It  may  be  sown  either 
broad-cast,  with  some  kind  of  spring  grain,  or 
alone  in  drills.  We  prefer  the  latter,  lor ’the 
follow'ing  reasons:  When  sowm  broad-cast, 
with  or  without  grain,  its  growth  is  much  check- 
ed, either  by  the  grain  or  w’eeds,  or  by  both— if 
a drouth  occurs  at  the  time  the  grain  is  taken  off, 
a large  portion  of  it  dies,  and  what  remains  is 
so  injured  that  the  succeeding  winter  probably 
kills  it.  After  repeated  trial,  w’e  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  get  it  through  the  first  summer 
and  winter.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  favor- 
able, so  much  of  it  dies,  that  it  is  left  too  thin. 
Having  failed  some  half  dozen  times  in  the 
broad-cast  mode,  w'e  tried  sowing  in  drills  with 
a machine,  and  succeeded  completely.  The 
drills  w'ere  about  ten  inches  apart,  and  the  spa- 
ces were  hoed  once  or  twice,  by  which  means 
the  w'eeds  were  kept  down,  and  the  lucerne 
grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  cut  three  times  the 
first  season — only  about  a month  being  required 
between  the  cuttings  to  produce  a grow'th  of 
more  than  a foot  in  height.  It  produced  at  the 
rate  of  five  tons  to  the  acre. 

We  should  prefer  sowing  as  earlv  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  would  admit  of,  in  order 
that  the  lucern  might  get  a start  of  the  w'eeds. 
In  the  broad-cast  mode,  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds 
ofseed  is  recommended — in  the  drill  mode,  eight 
or  ten  pounds,  if  properly  so  w’ed,  w'ill  be  sufli- 
cient.  There  is  no  necessity  of  permitting  a 
crop  to  go  to  seed,  as  our  correspondent  sug- 
gests, as  the  roots  are  considered  perennial— at 
any  rate,  they  live  many  years.  In  regard  to 
the  marls  mentioned,  it  Wuld  be  better  to  try 
them,  as  well  as  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  lor  the  ef- 
fect of  these  cannot  be  positively  foretold. 

The  seed  might  be  had  at  any  of  the  principal 
seed  stores  of  our  cities.  Its  cost  is  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty-seven  and  a half  cents  per 
pound.  By  the  quantity  it  could  probably  be 
had  for  less. 

Lucerne  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of 
stock,  and  it  is  considered  highly  nutritive.  I: 
may  be  fed  green  or  made  into  hay.  We  know 
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of  no  plant  of  equal  value  for  soil. ng.  lis 
growth  commences  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  continues  without  interruption  through  the 
whole  season.  No  ordinary  drouth  affects  it  in 
the  least,  after  it  once  gets  fairly  rooted.  The 
roots  have  been  traced  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
three  leet  in  the  earth,  the  first  season,  when 
sown  in  drills.  The  only  cultivation  that  it  re- 
quires after  the  first  season,  is  an  occasional 
harrowing  before  it  starts  up  in  the  spring. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 

SM.VLL,  FAR.MS  AND  THOROUGH  CULPIVATION. 

The  anecdote  ol  the  boy  carrying  a stone  in 
one  end  of  his  bag,  to  balance  the  corn  in  the 
opposite  end,  because  his  lather  had  done  so, 
shows  in  some  degree  the  lorce  ol  education  and 
habit.  This  stone-carrying  system  is  of  broader 
application  th.an  may  be  at  first  imagined.  To 
exemplily.  A lather  has  a fieid  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  he  cultivates  because  he 
has  laborers  and  team  to  do  so;  perhaps  fifty 
acres  ot  this  yield  something  like  two  bushels 
per  acre,  a little  more  than  enough  to  leed  the 
laborers  and  team  whilst  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation; the  son  inherits  it,  and  forsooth,  because 
his  lather  had  done  so,  he  continues  the  practice, 
until  he  finds  it  expeuient  to  remove  to  some 
new  country.  To  arrest  a course  like  this,  so 
destructive  to  lands  and  lortunes,  I propose  a 
few  remarks.  All  who  have  noticed  any  thing 
about  farming  operations  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  thiist  for  exten- 
sive cultivation,  irrespective  ot  tiie  quality  of 
lan.l  and  its  productiveness,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  have  found  at  harvest  time  that  their  crops 
have  mostly  been  gathered  from  a tew  patches 
ol  land  in  tolerable  heart,  whilst  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  field  required  oxen  in  pretty  good 
keep  to  collect  a load  of  ears,  more  resembling 
awl  handles  than  corn.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  in  view  ot  the  immense  products  of  the 
small  northern  farms  highly  improved,  it  is  pass- 
sing strange  the  course  should  be  persisted  in.  I 
suggest  the  lollowing  one  to  remedy  this  evil : 
Say  a man  has  a fieid  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  half  of  which  is  nearly  unproductive, 
which  will  require  eight  hands  to  cultivate  it ; 
let  him  take  three  ot  his  hands  from  his  field, 
and  commence  early  in  the  year  to  haul  Irom 
his  wood>,  leaves,  tnould,  swamp  mud,  walls  ot 
ditches  cut  through  his  swamp  land,  and  any 
vegetable  matter  he  may  have,  and  apply  it  to 
the  unproductive  part  of  his  field  so  lar  as  it 
will  go;  and  I will  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
product  of  the  part  of  the  field  in  cultivation, 
will  tar  exceed  the  product  of  the  whole  field  in 
any  previous  year,  seasons  and  cultivation  being 
alike.  When  these  sources  of  improvement  are 
exhausted,  let  the  hands  above  employed  in  im- 
provement, remove  the  ground  works  of  lences 
that  ha'"e  been  standing  for  years,  and  take  the 
soil  from  under  them  and  apply  it  as  manure,  as 
it  really  is,  and  the  product  ot  this  process  xvill 
astonish  any  one  who  has  not  experimented  in 
this  way,  and  will  leave  your  fences  cleared  of 
shrubs  and  briers,  which  yearly  consume  much 
lime  and  labor  in  clearing,  and  so  much  injure 
fences  by  obstructing  the  w'ind  and  sun  from 
them  This  source  ot  manure  having  been  ex- 
hausted, if  you  have  light  or  sandy  land,  take 
from  your  adhesive  clay  subsoils,  clay  to  cover 
it,  say  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  loads  to  the 
acre,  scatter  the  same  so  soon  as  it  is  deposited, 
so  that  it  may  have  the  frosts  and  freezes  of  the 
winter  to  pulverize  it,  and  turn  it  under  in  the 
spring  preparatory  to  planting  corn.  This  will 
give  tenacity  and  fertility  to  this  kind  of  soil, 
and  one  experiment  of  the  kind  will  embolden 
you  to  a continuance  of  the  practice.  As.  re- 
spects manuring,  from  repeated  experiments,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  a surface  application  is  the 
most  beneficial  on  sward  or  fallow.  I would 
prefer  applying  it  on  the  sward  in  August  for 
the  ensuing  year’s  crop  of  corn.  When  there 
is  a great  scarcity  of  manure,  a quart  of  stable 
manure  or  a pint  of  ashes  dropped  on  the  corn 
hill  after  planting,  will  produce  a result  in  the 
crop,  that  no  one  would  anticipate  who  had  not 
thus  experimented,  and  1 incline  to  the  opinion,  I 


that  it  will  be  the  most  speedy  way  to  cover 
over  a large  surface,  and  make  a good  crop  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  true  that  this  application 
at  first  is  loo  limited  for  a small  grain  crop,  ne- 
vertheless, you  have  applied  the  quantity  of 
manure  over  double  or  treble  the  surface  you 
would  have  done,  if  it  had  have  been  applied 
bioadcasl;  you  sviH  have  obtained  double  the 
quantity  ol  corn  you  would  have  made  from  a 
broadcast  application  of  the  same,  and  1 believe 
you  will  make  as  much  small  grain  Irom  this 
extended  surface.  On  the  second  cultivation  of 
a corn  crop,  with  the  beds  reversed,  and  a like 
application  of  manure,  it  wdll  have  diffused  itself 
more  generally  over  the  surface  than  could  be 
imagined.  All  1 ask  of  the  skeptical  on  this 
subject  is,  to  make  one  experiment.  1 have  fre- 
quently applied  it  in  this  way,  and  invariably 
have  derived  benefit  from  it,  exceeding  my  ex- 
pectation. 

A few  words  in  relation  to  the  varieties  of 
corn  ; in  these  I have  experimented  largely,  and 
the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  largest 
kind.  Poor  land  will  not  bring  large  or  small, 
and  rich  will  produce  much  more  of  the  large 
than  the  small.  Of  one  of  the  small  varieties 
I once  obtained  eleven  ears  well  matured  from 
one  stalk.  The  appearance  was  very  imposing, 
but  lo!  when  1 came  to  test  the  proLct  ol  this 
variety  wiih  a larger  one,  1 found  one  large  ear 
to  yield  one-eighth  of  a gill  more  than  the  ele- 
ven. When  the  gathering  of  the  ten  additional 
ears,  the  shucking  and  housing,  and  the  defi- 
ciency in  yield  are  taken  in  the  estimate,  I think 
no  one  will  hesitate  in  awarding  a preterence  to 
the  large  kind.  Rexburg, 
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ECONOMY  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to 
the  farmer  than  the  judicious  application  of  his 
farm  labor,  and  there  is  none  that  receives  so 
little  oi  his  attention.  False  economy  often  in- 
duces men  to  use  an  old  worn-out  tool  when,  for 
want  ot  a good  one,  they  lose  more  every  hour 
than  would  pay  for  two.  A wood  cutter  with 
an  old  stumpy  axe  labors  hard  all  day  and  is 
dispiriied  because  he  has  nothing  to  show  lor 
his  labor;  he  is  scolded  proba*'ly  for  what  is  en- 
tirely the  tault  of  the  tool : with  a good  tool  he  is 
active  and  cheerful,  because  he  feels  that  his 
day’s  work  will  speak  for  itself.  Some  men  use 
wooden  pitchforks  .for  hay;  the  time  lost  in 
hunting  for  a proper  stick  and  in  cutting  it, 
would  often  secure  as  much  hay  as  would  pay 
for  two  steel  ones  ; and  then  to  see  a man  make 
five  or  six  ineffectual  efforts  to  stick  the  fork  into 
a pile  ol  hay,  and  at  last  takeupaboutone  third 
of  what  he  might  with  a good  one,  and  having 
one-half  of  that  falling  back  into  his  lace,  is 
enough  to  di.sgust  any  body  in  the  world  who 
lov'ps  to  see  work  done  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  dung  forks.  Give  an  or- 
dinary hand  a good  steel  fork  and  he  will  load 
a cart  in  less  time  than  the  best  hand  will  with 
an  inferior  one — but  to  observe  the  indifference 
of  our  farmers  to  such  things  is  to  me,  who  have 
been  used  to  different  things,  a matter  of  asto- 
nishment. 

Raking  up  Hay. — As  I observed  in  your  pa- 
per once  before,  one  man  with  a horse  rake  is 
as  good  as  four  and  I believe  six  with  the  or- 
dinary hand  implements.  Pine  boards  for  com- 
post should  be  collected  whilst  the  ground  is 
wet;  then  a portion  of  earth  is  taken  up  with 
them,  which  keeps  them  compact,  and  a cart 
carries  in  the  bulk  double  the  weight.  The  size 
of  the  manure  heap  depends  upon  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  accumulated  ; what  we  obtain 
easily  we  use  bountifully.  As  to  the 

Application  of  Manure. — Suppose  a farmer 
has  twenty  head  of  cattle  ; he  pens  them  in  his 
farm-yard  and  hauls  in  trash  to  litter  it  with. 
In  this  way  he  may  make  eight  hundred  loads 
of  manure,  which  it  will  take  him  eighty  days, 
at  ten  loads  a day,  to  haul  out  upon  his  fields. 
Of  this  probably  five  hundred  were  litter,  which 
jt  has  taken  him  fifty  days  to  haul  in.  Here  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  employed  in  haul- 
ing. Suppose,  instead  of  this,  he  pens  his  cat- 


tle upon  his  ground  previoi.’sly  broken  up,  on  a 
quarter  acre  at  a time,  and  hauls  the  five  hun- 
dred loads  of  litter  directly  to  these  pens  of  plow- 
ed land,  is  it  not  evident  that  he  gets  the  same 
amount  of  manure  with  fifty  days  hauling,  in- 
stead of  one  hundred  and  thirty  1 If  this  pro- 
cess is  followed,  ana  lime  added  where  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  it,  the  loss  from  evaporation  and 
washing  is  less  than  by  any  other  means  that  I 
know  ot,  and  certainly  the  saving  in  labor  is 
very  great. 

Hours  and  Weather  for  Work. — It  is  bad 
economy  to  rouse  your  hands,  as  some  do,  by 
starlight,  keep  them  at  work  for  several  hours 
on  an  empty  stomach,  make  them  guzzle  down 
their  meals,  and  off  again  to  work  as  long  as 
they  can  see,  and  then  depend  upon  their  feed- 
ing in  the  dark.  Some  think  a little  rain  wont 
hurt,  and  drive  on  through  a drizzle;  the  body 
hot  from  work  and  the  skin  cool  from  rain,  in- 
duces cold,  and  lays  the  foundation  oftentimes 
ol  the  very  worst  diseases.  The  loss  of  time, 
and  sometimes  of  life,  from  such  causes,  toge- 
ther with  the  doctor’s  bill,  doubles  the  amount 
of  gain  that  can  ever  accrue  from  such  means. 

The  following  is  my  plan  of 

Working  Corn. — Lay  off  the  corn  rows  deep 
with  a two-horse  plow  ; plant  in  the  bottom  with 
the  usual  covering;  then  when  high  enough  to 
work,  put  in  the  cultivator  so  that  the  right  hand 
tooth  will  split  the  edge  of  the  furrow  on  each 
side,  and  the  corn  will  be  wed,  and  hilled  a little, 
and  the  ground  lefi  light  and  fine, 

Now  be  not  deceived  here;  planting  \s  not 
deep  covering.  Plant  deep  down,  but  cover 
light,  and  when  well  rooted  below,  work  as 
above  directed,  and  your  corn  will  bear  working 
close  to  the  stalk,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  when 
the  dry  weather  comes,  bear  working  at  least 
ten  days  longer. 

I could  enumerate  many  other  points  affoni- 
ing  a fair  scope  for  the  exercise  ot  economy  in 
labor,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  w’ho  will  not 
take  the  hint  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
would  hardly  be  profited  by  a more  detailed 
view  of  the  subject.  1 will  close  this  commu- 
nication by  a single  other  remark  upon  tools  in 
general,  and  one  of  my  own  in  particular.  It 
may  be  asked,  shall  we  throw  away  our  old 
tools  and  buv  new  ones  ? 1 answer,  if  your 

good  fork  is  worn  too  short  for  a strong  man  to 
make  a good  day’s  work,  give  it  to  a boy,  or 
keep  it  for  work  that  may  injure  a new  one; 
but  never  expect  a full  day’s  work  from  a good 
hand  with  an  inferior  tool. 

I would  mention  an  implement  of  my  own 
invention  for  cutting  down  and  picking  up  corn  ; 
it  is  the  circular  part  of  an  old  reap  hook,  with 
a shank  bent  to  it,  which  is  a little  turned  and 
driven  into  a short  handle;  with  it  when  ground 
keen,  a man  can  cut  with  the  right  hand  and 
heap  with  the  left  as  fast  as  one  can  cut  and 
another  heap  in  the  ordinary'  way. 

My  aim  in  this  communication  is  to  encou- 
rage those  who  are  w’ithout  means  to  be  their 
own  means,  and  to  work  out  their  own  indepen- 
dence by  the  shortest  route;  but  do  not  think 
for  a moment  that  your  implements  are  com- 
plete without  having  some  agricultural  work 
coming  constantly  to  you  with  the  latest  news, 
that  you  may  profit  by  the  advice  and  experience 
of  others.  J.  H.  D.  Lownes. 


A New  Fashioned  Mattress. — We  so- 
journed lately  at  the  house  of  a country  friend, 
where  we  were  treated  to  the  most  comlortable 
mattress  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
encounter.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  fatigue 
which  had  converted  an  ordinary  couch  into  a 
“ thrice  driven  bed  of  down ;”  but  we  soon  found 
that  there  was  a most  comfortable  peculiarity 
about  the  bed  itself,  and  upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  we  had  been  lying  upon  a mattress  consist- 
ing ot  eight  or  ten  blankets  quilted  together  and 
encased  in  a linen  cover;  this  mattress  rested 
upon  an  ordinary  feather  bed.  This  hybrid 
between  a feather  bed  and  a mattress,  secures 
bH  the  softness  of  the  one  and  all  the  levelness 
of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  blankets  during  the  summer. 
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We  wairani  he  who  tries  it,  t.ever  buys  another 
hair  mattress. — Southern  Planter. 

New  and  improved  Cotton  Gin. — Tlie  Ala- 
bama Monitor  says  : We  alluded  a few  months 
a^o,  to  the  fact  that  John  H.  Sherard,  Esq.,  a 
wealthy  and  skilful  planter  of  Sutnterco.,  and 
withal  a man  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  had 
invented  and  patented  a Cotton  Gin,  superior  to 
any  other  now  in  use.  We  copy  the  following 
notice  of  it  from  the  Sumter  county  Whig  of22d 
inst. : 

“A  few  days  ago  we  saw  Mr.  Sherard’s  new 
patent  Cotton  Gin  in  full  operation,  and  we  can 
assure  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  that  it  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  the  cotton  ginned,  and  is 
altogether  a beautiful  piece  of  machinery.  It 
is  very  simple  in  construction  and  easily  kept 
in  order.  The  saws  are  nearly  like  those  of  the 
ordinary  Gin,  save  a slight  difference  in  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth.  The  ribs  are  circular  and 
revolve  with  the  saws — behind  the  ribs  is  a 
cylindrical  brush  revolving  against  the  saws, 
■«  hich  takes  out  motes,  trash  and  din;  still  fur- 
ther behind  and  a little  below  is  a similar  brush 
which  takes  off  the  cotton  Irom  the  saws,  and 
carries  it  over  a grate,  which  entirely  removes 
the  remainder  of  the  trash,  dirt,  &c.  ; Still  fur- 
ther back  is  a brush  with  wings,  which  blows 
the  cotton  through  a flue  with  a tin  bottom,  per- 
forated with  oblong  hole.s  similar  to  those  of  a 
tin  lantern,  through  which,  should  there  be  any 
remaining  trash  or  dirt,  the  whole  will  pass. 
This  flue  has  one  advantage  over  ail  others,  it 
never  chokes  up,  and  consequently  does  not  re- 
quire delay  of  time  in  cleaning  it. 

“The  whole  is  carried  bv  two  hands  and 
works  most  admirably.  A fifty  saw  Gin,  the 
size  of  that  Mr.  Sherard  now  has  in  operation, 
will  gin  four  bales  per  day.  We  would  advise 
every  farmer  to  visit  Mr.  Sherard  and  judge  for 
himself.  Mr.  S.  has  been  at  great  trouble  and 
expense  in  perfecting  his  improvem^^nt,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  his  efforts  will  bejustly  apprecia- 
ted by  the  cotton  growing  interest.  We  would 
remark  that  the  improvement  may  be  attached, 
at  small  expense,  to  the  ordinary  gin  ; and  fur- 
ther, that  Mr.  Sheraid’s  new  gin  will  cost  but  a 
trifle,  if  any  more,  than  those  now  in  use.” 

A RECIPE  FOR  DR.  HENKEL’S  BEST  PIES. 

We  have  received  from  our  friend.  Dr.  Hen^ 
kell,  of  New  Market,  a recipe  for  making  what 
he  styles,  his  “ best  pie and,  as  our  taste  some- 
times has  an  inkling  that  way,  we  have  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  fair 
readers,  who  pride  themselves  upon  serving  up 
the  dainties  of  the  table,  to  give  them  an  addi- 
tion to  the  culinary  department  of  household 
economy.  As  pies,  however,  have  their  ge- 
nealogy as  well  as  politicians,  and  are  most  es- 
teemed for  their  particular  flavor,  we  have 
thought  proper,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  in- 
troduce a sketch  of  the  origin  ot  this  “ favorite,” 
with  the  view  of  enlightening  those  w'ho  have 
been  content  to  nibble  a stale,  flat,  insipid  ar- 
ticle, because,  forsooth,  they  did  not  understand 
the  “pints,”  as  one  of  our  learned  phrenologists 
would  say.  It  seems,  from  the  information  we 
have  gleaned  on  the  subject,  that  many  years 
ago,  the  good  “ helprnete”  ot  our  worthy  friend 
was  preparing  nick-nacks  for  table  use,  and 
having  “mn  out  of  sorts,"  as  w'e  printers  some- 
times do,  she  had  barely  enough  of  apple  and 
whortleleberries  (vulgarly  termed  huckleberries) 
left  to  make  a pie  when  compounded.  To 
throw  the  ingredients  away  would  have  been 
sheer  extravagance — to  mix  the  tw’o  together 
wmuld  make  a pie!  but  how  would  it  taste  was 
a question  to  be  solved.  She,  however,  in 
imitation  of  all  good  house-wives,  who  study 
the  interests  of  their  family,  went  to  work  and 
tested  the  experiment  by  an  admixture  of  apples 
and  w'horlleberries.  The  pie  (unlike  those  we 
printers  have  to  digest)  was  found  to  have  in- 
creased the  flavor,  and  has  since  become  quite 
a family  favorite.  With  this  brief  history,  and 


a request  to  the  lair  sex  to  test  the  experiment, 
we  shall  add  the  recipe:  Take  of  finely  sliced 
apples  and  whortleberries  equal  parts,  add  su- 
gar to  suit  the  taste,  and  make  your  pastry  and 
bake  them  as  other  pies;  and  wm  wmuld  add  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that  if  you  don’t  find  them 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  just  hand  them  over  to 
the  pi  inter. 

Cold  Starch  for  Linen. — There  is  econo- 
my in  stiffening  the  collars  and  wristbands  of 
shirts  w'ith  unboiled  starch.  Take  as  much  of 
the  best  raw  starch  as  will  fill  hall  a common 
tumbler,  or  a hall-pint  cup.  Fill  it  nearly  up 
with  very  clear  cold  water.  Mix  it  well  with  a 
spoon,  pressing  out  all  the  lumps,  till  you  get  it 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Next,  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  to  prevent  its  sticking.  Then  pour 
it  into  a broad  earthen  pan,  and  add  gradually 
a pint  of  clear  cold  w'ater,  and  stir  and  mix  it 
well  Do  not  boil  it. 

The  shiits  having  been  wmshed  and  dried, 
dip  the  wristbands  into  this  starch,  and  then 
squeeze  it  out.  Between  each  dipping,  stir  it 
up  from  the  bottom  with  a spoon.  Then 
sprinkle  the  shirts,  and  fold  or  roll  them  up 
with  the  collars  and  wristbands  folded  evenly, 
inside.  They  will  be  ready  to  iron  in  an  hour. 

This  quantity  of  cold  starch  is  sufficient  for 
the  collars  and  wristbands  of  a dozen  shirts. 
Ladies’  collars  may  be  done  also  with  cold 
starch,  if  the  muslin  is  not  very  thin.— [Miss 
Leslie. 

Agricultural  Publications. — We  must 
study  our  profession  ; we  have  many  judicious- 
ly conducted  periodical.s,  and  many  scientific 
works,  and  no  man  who  has  a proper  pride  in 
his  profession  fails  to  read  some  agricultural  pa- 
per W’ith  all  the  zest  that  ever  a politician  de- 
voured a partizan  journal.  These  productions 
from  practical  farmers,  amuse,  interest,  and  in- 
struct. They  excite  us  to  increased  exertion; 
— inspire  us  with  confidence  in  undertakings 
which  otherwise  would  be  abandoned  upon  the 
first  failure; — give  us  plans,  the  most  approved, 
for  all  our  farm  buildings; — make  suggestions 
which  are  often  ot  the  greatest  importance;-— 
indeed,  they  act  as  “a  friend  in  need,” — as  a 
wise  counsellor,  a judicious,  experienced  ad- 
vi.ser.  These  papers  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance, and  are  as  necessary  to  the  planter  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  farming,  as  the  poli- 
tical newspaper  is  to  the  statesman,  or  the  “re- 
ports of  cases”  to  the  lawyer. — Boivie’s  Ad- 
dress. 

China  Wheat  in  Maryland. — There  has 
been  left  with  us  a few  heads  of  wheat  called 
the  “ Hardware  Wheat,”  taken  from  the  Bloom- 
field farm,  belonging  to  Henry  R.  Smelter,  Esq  , 
near  Middletown,  Maryland.  The  history  ot 
this  white  wheat  is  thus  stated:  A few  heads 
were  found  in  a crate  of  China-w’are,  imported 
from  the  North  of  China,  first  into  Canada,  and 
then  introduced  into  the  soil  of  this  country.  It 
averages  trom  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grains  to  the  head;  will  yield 
from  forty  five  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
ripens  from  eight  to  ten  days  earlier  than  other 
species  of  wheat.  The  crop  is  now  cut ; it  wms 
ripe  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  wdll,  it  is  believed, 
yield  from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
supposed  to  make  from  ten  bushels  sowing  from 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  three  hundred 
bushels. — Frederick  Herald. 


Cure  of  Consumption. — A letter  from  Darm- 
stadt, dated  2d  September,  in  the  Ober  Post 
Amts  Zeihmg,  describes  a striking  method  for 
the  cure  of  pectoral  complaints : “ The  surgical 
operations  of  Dr.  Van  Herff  at  present  attract 
great  interests  here.  These  operations  have  in 
several  instances  effected  a decided  cure  in  cases 
of  tubercular  pulmonary  consumption — phthisis 
tuberculosa.  The  seat  of  the  ulceration  having 
been  ascertained  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
the  matter  is  discharged  outwardly  by  an  inci- 
sion being  made  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast, 
penetrating  the  lungs.  The  cure  is  finally  ef- 
fected by  medicine  injected  into  the  wound  by  a 


syringe.  We  have  hiihertorelrained  from  ma- 
king knowm  these  operations,  as  we  wished  to 
await  the  results;  but  we  are  now  enabled  to 
affirm  v\ith  confidence  that  in  several  instances 
the  operations  have  obtained  the  most  complete 
success,  and  in  no  case  have  been  attended  by 
an}’ danger  of  life.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Von 
Herff,  after  an  extended  series  of  experiments, 
will  make  the  observations  deduced  from  them 
the  subject  of  a philosophic  inquiry.” — Spectator 

The  Wool  Trade. — According  to  the  best 
calculation,  says  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  admira- 
ble address  on  the  Tariff,  it  is  supposed  that  there 
are  about  34,000,000  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  worth  on  an  average  about  a head, 
and  yielding  about  90,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
worth  at  30  cents  per  lb.  about  ^27,000,000. — 
These  sheep  at  three  to  the  acre  for  summer  and 
winter,  would  require  11,333  333  acres  of  land 
for  theii  support,  which  at  $12  per  acre,  which 
is  considered  a fair  average,  would  be  worth 
$136,000,000.  To  manufaemre  this  clip  ot  wool 
will  require  about  45,000  hands,  who  with 
families  averaging  three  persons  each,  and 
amounting  in  all  to  180,000,  at  a consumption 
of  $25  per  annum  each,  would  require  $4,500,- 
000  w'orth  of  agricultural  products  for  their 
support,  which,  at  a net  yield  of $2,50  per  acre 
for  the  market,  would  require  1,800,000 acres  of 
land,  worth  at  $12  per  acre,  $21,600,000.  The 
capital  invested,  then,  by  the  farmer  in  this  busi- 
ness alone  is  about  $225,000,000,  and  the  annual 
value  accruing  to  him,  about  31,500,000,  w’hile 
the  capital  stock  invested  by  the  manufactiirer 
himself  in  building,  machinery,  &c.,  to  work  up 
the  whole  annual  product  would  not  perhaps 
exceed  $45,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  agriculturist. — Troy  Whig. 

Eau  de  Cologne. — The  sw'eetest  lady  in  the 
world  recommended  to  us  the  following  recipe 
for  making  cologne: 

Mix  120  drops  oil  ot  bergamot; 

120  drops  oil  of  lavender; 

140  drops  oil  of  lemon ; 

60  grains  of  musk,  and 
1 pint  of  purest  a\coho\.— Southern 

Planer. 

The  northern  papers  contain  notices  of 
heavy  rains  in  all  that  region.  Perhaps  it  may 
come  oar  turn  shortly  to  be  thus  favored. 

From  the  American  Farmer, 

SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 

The  advantages  of  subsoil  plowing,  has  been 
very  forcibly  called  to  our  mind  by  the  subjoin- 
ed article  which  we  copy  from  our  intelligent 
contemporary,  the  Stuthern  Planter.  It  is 
many  years  since  we  recommended  deep  plow- 
ing, and  it  is  not  a little  gratifying  to  us  that  we 
find  the  dread  of  disturbing  the  till  pan,  begin- 
ning to  disappear  from  the  minds  of  many,  who, 
some  few  years  since,  would  as  leaf  have  cross- 
ed the  path  of  a boa  constrictor  as  break  up  the 
clay  re.sting  beneath  some  four  inches  of  ex- 
hausted sand,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  answered  as  an  apology  for  soil.  We  re- 
collect to  have  called  at  a farm  in  a neighboring 
county,  in  1839,  to  get  our  horse  fed.  It  was  in 
the  occupancy  of  a tenant  who  had  resided  there 
lor  twenty  years,  and  who,  in  the  whole  course 
of  that  time,  had  never  penetrated  the  earth  with 
the  plough  more  than  three  inches.  When  w’e 
called,  we  found  him  engaged  in  scratching  the 
earth  with  a one-horse  plow,  going  scarcely  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  poverty  grass  with  which  the 
field  abounded.  After  saluting  him,  and  procur- 
ing a feed  for  our  horse,  while  the  animal  was 
masticating  his  meal,  we  entered  into  a pretty 
free  conversation  with  our  host,  which  we  will 
here  repeat,  with  the  view  ot  showing  how  ab- 
surd are  the  notions  of  men  who  are  wedded 
from  the  prejudice  of  ancient  prescription  to  old 
practices,  and  eschew  all  book  farming  as 
worse  than  nonsense. 

“Why  dt)  you  not  plow  deeper,  my  good  sir'?” 

“God  bless  your  soul,  stranger,  it  I loas  to 
break  up  the  till  bottom,  and  turn  up  the  red 
clay,  1 ^\iovi\A  pizen  the  ground  and  nothing  in 
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the  yearth  would  grow,  and  besides  all  the  ma- 
nure (and  IVe  none  to  spare)  would  sink 
down  into  the  ground,  and  my  crop  cl  corn 
wouldnkgii  no  good  Irom  it;  as  it  is,  the  ma- 
nure on  the  ground  sinks  into  the  yearth,^ 

and  I only  giLs  benefit  Irom  it  lor  one  cro'p.'” 

“ Well  now,  my  good  sir,  you  have  given  me 
your  theory  for  shallow  plowing,  and,  with  your 
permission,  1 will  give  you  mine  iu  lavor  of 
deep  plowing.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  theory'?” 

“ Theory  means  the  settled  ideas  which  a man 
may  have  imbibed,  as  the  governing  principle 
of  his  action,  and  is  to  him  the  motive  of  his 
practice.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you.” 

“Then,  sir,  what  I mean  by  theory,  is  this — 
it  forms  the  ol  my  doing  any  thing — for 

instance,  if  1 were  going  to  plant  corn  in  this 
field  of  yours,  I should  manure  it,  because  the- 
ory tells  me,  that  the  plants  would  require  feed- 
ing to  make  them  grow.  Do  you  understand 
me  now*?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“Then  Til  give  you  xny  reasons  deep  m 
preference  to  shallow  plowing,  and  why  1 should 
mix  a portion  ol  the  clay  that  lies  beneath,  with 
the  sand  above.  You  are  fearful  to  break  the 
pan,  fiar  your  manure  will  sink,  and  yet  you 
admit  that  what  you  put  on  the  ground,  only 
lasts  for  one  season,  and  you  apprehend  that,  as 
it  is,  it  sinks  into  the  ground  and  gets  below  the 
leach  of  your  crops.  Now  I think  you  are 
mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  ol  the  good 
effects  of  the  manure.  I believe  that,  instead 
of  its  sinking,  and  thus  eluding  the  reach  of  the 
roots  of  your  growing  plants,  that  it  escapes 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  You  bury  it  so 
shallow,  and  expose  it  so  immediately  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  that,  upon  every 
succeeding  rain,  the  manure  rots  faster  than  is 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  your  crops — fas- 
ter than  the  rootlets  can  take  it  up,  and  as  the 
most  valuable,  it  not,  indeed,  the  only  part  of 
manure  that  is  valuable,  is  light,  and  volatile — 
it  escapes  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  is 
wafted  away  by  the  wind,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty, is  carried  to  your  neighbor’s  land,  where  if 
it  has  a suitable  soil  it  is  a.tracted  and  absorb- 
ed, to  enrich  his  land  and  nurture  his  growing 
crops.  I notice  that  your  corn  stalks  are  very 
small  and  easily  broken.  The  reason  of  that  is 
this — there  is  very  little  potash  in  your  soil, 
ana  hence  not  enough  to  dissolve  the  sand,  and 
form  that  flinty  substance  which  constitutes  the 
elastic  principle  that  enables  either  grass,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  or  barley  to  stand  erect.  In  all  vir- 
gin clays  there  are  more  or  less  potash,  and  if 
you  turn  up  some  of  your  subsoil  and  cross- 
plow it,  so  as  to  mix  it  with  the  sand,  you  will 
just  supply  your  land  with  one  ol  the  very  in- 
gredients which  it  wants.” 

“Well,  but  the  red  clay  will  pisen  the  land, 
and  nothing  will  grow  on  it.” 

“Not  so.  T don’t  wish  you  to  turn  up  more 
than  two  inches  at  any  one  plowing,  and  what- 
ever may  be  injurious  to  vegetation,  in  that 
quantity,  will  be  corrected  by  the  sun  and  air. 
It  is  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  the  red  color 
to  the  clay  underneath  the  sand  of  this  field, 
which,  if  it  were  in  too  great  quantities  to  be 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of 
growing  plants,  might  possibly  injure  them,  but 
tne  quantity  I name,  could  do  no  harm.  If  you 
had  lime  to  apply  to  your  land,  the  oxide  of 
iron  would  be  converted  into  a substance  simi- 
lar to  plaste.’’,  and  an  immediate  benefit  would 
enure  to  you,  in  a two-fold  sense,  first  by  neu- 
tralizing the  bad  effects  of  the  iron,  and  second- 
ly, by  converting  the  latter  into  plaster.” 

“ Who  ever  hearn  of  iron  being  in  the  ground 
except  in  lumps  hard  as  stones  1” 

“ Many  before  you  were  born.” 

“But  let  me  proceed.  By  annually  turning 
up  a portion  of  your  clay,  instead  of  having  to 
cultivate  an  almost  barren  sand  as  you  now 
have,  in  a Ie\y  years,  you  would  have  a good 
mould,  that  would  resist  the  influence  of  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  your  crops  would 
avoid  being  burnt  up  by  the  slight  droughts. 


Your  manure,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  and 
lost  through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will  remain  in 
the  earth,  rot  gradually,  and  as  gradually  sup- 
ply your  growing  crops  with  food,  and  you  will 
find  that,  instead  of  having  to  naanure  every 
year,  once  in  tour  years  will  answer,  and  par- 
ticularly if  you  sow  clover  and  turn  that  in 
every  second  year.” 

“ Why,  bless  you,  clover  won’t  grow  here.” 

“Yes  it  will,  if  you  do  as  I tell  you:  plow 
deeper,  turn  up  and  mix  the  clay  with  the  sand 
and  lime  in  your  land.  If  you  can’t  afford  to 
lime,  plaster  it.  A bushel  to  the  acre  for  a year 
or  two  will  enable  you  to  raise  clover,  provided 
you  turn  up  the  clay  and  get  the  potash  into  ac- 
tion.” 

“Potash!  why,  there  never  was  either  potash 
or  ashes  put  on  this  ground,  and  I’m  too  far  from 
market  to  haul  it,  it  I was  able  to  buy  it,  which 
I ai’nt.” 

“ I told  you  before  that  there  v/as  potash  in 
the  red  clay.” 

“ How  did  it  get  there  ?” 

“Providence  placed  it  there,  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes,  and  it  remains  tor  you  to 
use  it  or  not,  as  you  may  see  fit.  Plow  deep- 
er, I tell  you,  and  you  will  find  potash  enough, 
to  add  to  the  fertility  of  your  soil  and  increase 
your  crops.” 

“ I reckin  you’re  a book  farmer — you  talk  so 
like  the  strange  things  Fs  hearn  on” 

“No,  my  good  sir.  I’m  not  a book  farmer, 
but  like  yourself,  a farmer  in  a small  way,  even 
smaller  than  you  are,  yet  I do  read  books,  and 
papers  too,  on  farming,  and  have  read  them 
with  delight,  and  I hope  profit,  from  my  earliest 
recollection.  What  1 see  in  them  that  my 
judgment  approves,  I practice,  if  an  occasion 
offers — what  I see  that  I do  not  approve,  I re- 
ject—and  if  you  were  to  take  an  agricultural 
paper,  both  you  and  your  children  would  profit 
by  it.  No  man  ever  yet  read  anything  without 
gaining  by  it.  The  agricultural  papers,  besides 
containing  the  essays  and  views  of  theorists, 
have  much  of  the  practical  experience  of  prac- 
tical men  in  them,  and  by  reading  them,  men 
become  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  modes 
of  culture  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  surely, 
with  such  a field  before  them,  those  who  do  not 
improve  by  it  must  be  dull  indeed.  Butlhave 
a few  wmrds  more  with  legard  to  deep  plowing, 
and  its  effects  in  promoting  the  growth  of  crops. 
By  deepening  the  bed  in  which  the  plants  have 
to  grow,  you  enlarge  the  pasture  of  the  plants ; 
you  enable  their  rootlets  to  descend,  as  well  as 
spread  with  more  facility,  and  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  by  so  doing,  you  greatly  improve  their 
chance  of  growing,  as  the  least  difficulty  they 
may  experience  in  searching  tor  food,  the  better 
chance  will  they,  have  of  thriving.  You  say 
that  the  red  clay  beneath  the  sand,  is  poisonous 
to  your  crops.  Be  it  so.  But  keeping  it  in  a 
compact  form,  you  do  not  render  it  less  injuri- 
ous, for  notwithstanding  its  hardness,  the  roots 
of  your  corn  will  penetrate  it  several  feet,  so 
that  the  objection  which  you  have  raised,  is 
ima,ginary,  not  real,  and  by  keeping  that  stiff 
clay  in  an  unbroken  stale,  you  present  it  to  the 
roots  of  your  corn,  in  the  very  worst  and  most 
injurious  form  that  you  possibly  can, — plow 
deeper,  turn  it  up  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the 
air  and  the  rains,  and  you  will  soon  rid  it  of  its 
poisonous  qualities.” 

“ How  deep  would  you  recommend  me  to 
plow?” 

“Why,  I would  have  you  increase  your  soil 
two  inches  each  year,  until  you  get  at  least 
nine  inches  in  depth.” 

“ Why,  bless  you,  stranger,  my  plow  can’t 
never  go  that  deep,and  besides,my  horse  couldn’t 
never  turn  up  nine  inches.” 

“Get  a bigger  plow,  and  put  in  two  horses 
instead  of  one.  By  getting  a deep  tilth,  you 
w'ill  enable  your  land  to  absorb  a good  deal  of 
manure  from  the  atmosphere.” 

“ Who  ever  hearn  talk  of  manure  being  in  the 
air?” 

“I  have.  There  is  at  all  times  floating  in 
the  air,  a substance,  which  if  you  can  only  im- 
part to  your  soil  the  power  of  attracting  and  ab- 


sorbing it,  you  will  find  that  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  fertility  of  your  land.  That  which  es- 
capes from  your  soil  as  the  manure  rots,  is  the 
substance  I mean,  and  it  is  carried  away  from 
you,  to  add  to  the  fertility  of  your  neighbor’s 
land,  because  of  its  being  in  a condition  tore- 
tain  it.  As  the  manure  in  your  barn-yard  rots, 
its  most  enriching  properties  are  carried  off  by 
the  same  process  and  lost  too  you.  11  you  wish 
to  prevent  such  loss,  you  can  do  so,  by  keeping 
a lew  inches  ofdirtolany  kind  spread  over 
your  manure.  This  will  act  in  a two-fold  way, 
beneficially  to  your  interest.  It  will  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  substances  I have 
spoken  of,  while  the  body  of  earth  above  the 
manure,  will  become  impregnated  with  the  rich- 
est of  the  manure,  as  decomposition  goes  on,  so 
that  the  earth,  thus  placed  on  the  top,  will  be- 
come as  good  as  any  other  part  of  the  manure. 
You  have  often  smelt  at  a distance  from  your 
manure  pile,  an  unpleasant  stench,  have  you 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ W ell  that  is  what  I call  a gaseous  substance, 
and  the  very  best  and  most  fertilizing  part  of 
the  body  of  your  manure  pile.  It  is  that  which 
flies  off  with  each  current  of  wind,  is  lost  to  you, 
and  enriches  the  better  land  of  your  neighbor, 
because  that  land  is  in  a condition  to  a tract 
and  absorb  it,  as  I have  before  told  you.” 

“ Well,  stranger,  I don’t  understand  all  you 
have  been  saying,  though  I think  I’ll  try  to  plow 
a Utile  deeper,  and  burn  some  ol  the  shells  about 
my  house  and  shore,  and  see  if  I can  raise  clo- 
ver.” 

“ If  you’ll  do  30,  you  n;ay  raise  clover  and 
timothy  too,  and  make  three  bushels  of  com 
where  you  raise  one  now.  Do  you  raise  any 
wheat?" 

“No;  my  ground  won’t  grow  it.” 

“follow  my  advice,  and  after  you  get  a good 
crop  of  clover,  plow  that  in,  seed  your  field 
down  in  wheat,  and  I’ll  promise  you  a good 
yield,  provided  you  apply  ten  or  twenty  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre. 

“They  tells  me  that  a hundred  bushels  is  not 
too  much.” 

“That’s  very-  true,  but  the  quantity  I have 
named  will  answer  for  several  years,  ai.d  I see 
no  necessity  for  a man  ol  small  means  applying 
a large  quantity,  when  a smaller  one  will  an- 
swer present  purposes.  I believe  that  lime  is  not 
only  an  alternative,  that  is  an,  amender  of  the 
soil,  but  I believe  it  is  also  a positive  manure, 
that  is,  that  the  plant  takes  it  up  as  a nutrient.” 

“Nutrient ! what  is  that  ?” 

“ A substance  that  nourishes  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  plants.” 

With  this  our  conversation  ended,  and  we 
were  happy  to  learn  only  a few  days  ago  from 
the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that 
he  had  followed  our  advice,  and  had  last  year, 
from  a field  which  he  was  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  getting  from  two  to  four  barrels  ol  corn  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  season,  gathered  upwards 
of  eight  barrels,  and  that  he  had  grown  as  fine 
a crop  of  clover  as  he  wished  to  have,  when,  in 
former  times,  when  his  field  was  resting,  nothing 
but  a poverty  grass  and  stinted  weeds  reared 
their  heads. 

Subsoil  Plowing. — Its  efficacy  in  actually 
improving  the  character  and  depth  of  soils, 
where  proper  tillage  has  been  maintained,  has, 
been  abundantly  proved,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
more  signally  than  in  resuscitation  ol  the  sterile 
lands  exhausted  by  tobacco  culture,  in  Virgi- 
nia. 1 speak  from  my  own  observation  of  its 
wonderful  utility  in  a neighboring  county — 
Fairfax — and  have  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  the  of  the  distinguished  Judge  of  that  circuit, 
who  declared  some  time  since,  that  Fairfax, 
from  being  proverbially  one  of  the  poorest,  was 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  of 
Virginia;  and  this  change  has  been  wrought 
by  the  immigration  of  Northern  farmers,  bring- 
ing with  them  all  their  agricultural  enterprise, 
and  knowledge  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  mechanics  of  agriculture.— 5'owfAcrw  Plan-_ 
ter. 
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OcTR  Third  Volume. — As  the  time  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  for  entering  upon  our  third  vo- 
lume, it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  address  a 
few  words  to  our  numerous  friends  and  patrons 
in  reference  to  the  prospect  before  us,  and  to 
advise  them  of  what  they  may  expect  from  our 
future  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Southern  Agricul- 
ture. 

Of  the  past  we  need  not  speak,  for  those  whom 
we  address  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  discharged  the  responsible  duty 
imposed  upon  us  in  the  conduct  of  an  agricul- 
tural journal.  It  was  an  e.xperiment,  and  one 
which,  thus  far,  has  partially  succeeded.  If 
our  success  has  not  fully  equalled  our  most  san- 
guine expectations,  we  feel  well  assured  we 
have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  a most 
magnificent  and  valuable  superstructure  may 
and  can  be  successfully  reared,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fellow-men.  This  is  indeed  an  important 
point  gained,  and  it  has  been  attained  too,  after 
encountering,  in  our  progress,  almost  every 
species  of  opposition  which  could  be  offered  to 
such  an  enterprise.  We  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter every  species  of  prejudice  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  incident  to  minds  never  disposed  to  re- 
gard agriculture  as  a science,  and  in  which  had 
grown  up  the  most  inveterate  hostility  to  every- 
thing which  savored  of  '■'■hook  farming^'  as  it 
has  been  sneeringly  denominated  hy  that  class 
of  farmers.  Happily  for  us,  and  for  the  well- 
being of  society,  during  the  now  near  two  years 
in  which  we  have  been  struggling  to  excite  an 
interest  and  to  produce  an  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural science,  these  clouds  which  overhung 
us  with  such  a lowering  aspect,  are  slowly,  but 
certainly,  disappearing  before  the  sun-light  of 
truth,  sustained  and  supported  by  the  results  of 
experience  and  the  well- attested  experiments  of 
practical  men.  And  now  the  “ Southern  Culti- 
vator” is  finding  its  way  to  the  firesides,  and 
has  become  ihe  companion,  of  those  who  but 
recently  would  not  have  admitted  it  into  close 
intimacy. 

Thus  much  for  our  continued  perseverance, 
aided,  sustained  and  urged  on  at  every  succes- 
sive step  by  a few  choice,  but  sterling  and  un- 
wavering friends.  But  our  object  was  to  speak 
of  the  future.  Let  us  unfold  then  to  our  friends 
what  are  our  designs  and  purposes.  Conscious 
of  our  own  inability  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  have  embarked  as  Edi- 
tor ot  a Southern  agricultural  journal,  we  have 
been  looking  around  for  some  one  more  capa- 
ble upon  whom  the  responsible  duties  of  Editor 
of  the  Southern  Cultivator  might  be  appropri- 
ately conferred,  with  a due  regard  to  all  the  great 
interests  involved  in  the  issue.  And  we  have 
now  the  high  satisfaction  to  announce  that  our 


efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  'SVe  have  secu- 
red the  services  of  a gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  research,  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  directed  the  energies  of  a 
mind  of  acknowledged  power  to  the  investiga- 
tion ot  the  science  of  a:t''''u!tur-e,  wita  wuuse 
anility  as  a writer  our  readers  are  already  fa- 
miliar. We  have,  therefore,  additional  claims 
upon  the  kind  and  favorable  consideration  ol 
our  friends;  and  we  trust  that  this  renewed  ef- 
fort of  ours  to  meet  their  just  expectations  will 
not  be  permitted  to  go  unrewarded.  We  there- 
fore throw  ourselves  upon  the  kind  indulgence 
and  generous  liberality  of  our  friends,  and  ask 
them  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  circula- 
tion and  consequent  improvement  of  our  paper, 
for  upon  them  we  must  rely,  as  we  cannot  in- 
cur the  expense  of  sending  round  agents  to  col- 
lect and  obtain  subscriptions.  Every  man  who 
reads  the  paper  and  desires  to  see  it  sustained, 
has  an  interest  in  its  success,  and  in  proportion 
to  that  interest  should  he  endeavor  to  extend  its 
circulation,  for  upon  that  and  that  alone  are  we 
dependent  for  remuneration.  We  do  not,  then, 
in  consideration  of  all  the  great  issues  at  stake, 
ask  too  much  of  every  friend  ol  agriculture — 
aye,  of  every  man  in  whose  bosom  pulsates  a 
true  patriot’s  heart— to  exert  himself  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  circulation. 

The  new  arrangement  will  be  announced  in  a 
prospectus,  which  we  shall  issue  in  a few  days, 
in  which  we  shall  set  forth,  distinctly  and  fully, 
all  the  improvements,  &c.,  &c.,  our  friends  may 
anticipate  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

Statistics — “A  Gzorgia  Overseer.” — We  re- 
gret exceedingly  our  inability  to  furnish  the  sta- 
tistics asked  for  by  our  correspondent  “A  Geor- 
gia Overseer” — nor  can  we  refer  him  to  any 
source  from  whence  he  can  obtain  any  portion 
thereof,  save  the  returns  of  the  census  for  1840.- 
and  even  that  will  be  found  very  deficient  in 
much  that  it  attempts,  with  regard  to  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  State. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Georgia  cannot 
be  arrived  at  with  any  near  approximation  to 
truth,  unless  by  the  aid  of  guessing  a man  should 
happen  to  come  near.  It  is  true,  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Savannah  might  be  obtained,  but  then 
we  could  not  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports were  the  growth  of  South  Carolina,  nor 
could  we  arrive  at  what  portion  of  the  exports 
of  Charleston  and  xVpalachicola  were  the  growth 
of  Georgia. 

Neither  do  we  know  how  many  Agricultural 
Societies  there  are  in  the  State,  although  we  are 
well  aware  that  they  are  quite  too  few  for  the 
well  being  of  society  and  the  rapid  and  success- 
ful improvement  of  Agriculture.  We  have  pro- 
bably two  thousand  subscribers  to  the  “ South- 
ern Cultivator”  which  ought  to  be  increased 
to  twenty  thousand  in  Georgia  alone,  besides 
what  our  friends  in  Alabama,  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  can  and  will  do  for  us. 

Here  there  is  a wide  field  for  our  friends  to 
operate  in,  and  we  should  like  to  heer  a unani- 
mous resolve  go  up  from  every  subscriber  we 
have  in  Georgia,  “ that  each  one  would  obtain 
TEN  subscribers  to  the  ‘ Southern  Cultivator.’  ” 
What  say  you  to  this,  friends  of  the  cause  1 


Will  you  not  enter  the  list  of  a glorious  rivalry 
in  such  a noble  enterprise']  Some — aye,  many 
of  you,  can  obtain  ONE  HUNDRED.  Will 
you  do  it  1 

Texas  Cotton  Seed. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  the  advertise- 
ment of  our  friend  John  W.  Graves,  offering  to 
dispose  of  a very  valuable  article  of  cottonseed, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  It  would  be  need- 
less for  us  to  add  any  thing  to  what  is  there  af- 
firmed by  the  very  respectable  gentlemen  whose 
statements  are  appended  to  the  adveitisement. — 
They  are  all  men  whose  characters  tor  truth  and 
integrity  raise  them  high  above  any  suspicion  of 
countenancing  or  aiding  in  the  practising  of  a 
humbug  upon  the  people,  and  their  statements, 
therefore  deserve,  as  they  will  doubtless  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public. 

Professorship  of  Agriculture. — A Pro- 
fessorship of  Agriculture  has  been  established 
in  Amherst  College,  Mass.  The  Professorship 
is  conferred  upon  Alonzo  Gray,  author  of  “ Sci- 
entific and  Practical  Agriculture.” 

From  the  Caltivator. 

IMPROVl^fG  LAND  BT  GREEN  MANURES, 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  best  kind  of 
vegetable  growth  for  turning  in,  in  the  form  of 
green  manures,  is  Indian  corn  sown  broadcast. 
If  it  be  intended  to  apply  lime  to  the  land, it  would 
be  well  to  do  so  the  fall  before.  Then  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  circumstances  will  permit  sow 
corn  broadcast,  say  three  or  four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  as  high  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  turned  under  with  a deep 
working  plow,  turn  it  under,  and  immediately 
sow  another  crop  in  ihe  same  way,  turning  that 
under  as  before,  but  with  a medium  plow  run 
crossways  of  the  previous  farrow.  In  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  States,  three  crops  can  thus  be 
turned  under  in  one  season.  It  is  believed  that 
no  system  of  manuring  or  renovation,  except 
the  heaviest  application  ot  stable  manure,  can 
compare  with  this  plan  in  its  results.  If  the 
land  be  very  poor  the  first  crop  will  be  very 
light,  but  light  as  it  may  be  it  wiU  yet  add  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  elements  of  vegetable 
nutrition  to  the  soil ; and  thus  the  second  crop 
will  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  third  will  be 
all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  believed  that  in 
this  way  four  times  as  much  improvement  will 
be  effected  in  one  season,  as  can  be  by  means  of 
clover  in  three  or  four  years.  For  this  purpose 
farmers  in  the  north  should  use  the  tall  kinds  of 
southern  corn,  as  being  of  more  rapid  growth 
and  furnishing  vastly  more  matter  lor  the  soil. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

THE  HAW  OR  HOOKS. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  absurd  and  cruel 
practice  of  catting  out  the  haw  from  the  eye  of 
the  horse  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a fancied 
disease  called  the  hooks,had  ceased amongsteven 
the  most  ignorant  of  veterinary  practitioners; 
but  a gentleman  assured  us  that  the  plan  was 
frequently  resorted  to  still  in  the  country  by 
those  who  should  know  better. 

The  haw  is  an  expansive  membrane  with 
which  nature  has  provided  the  eye  of  the  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dust  and  ether 
impurities  that  may  chance  to  fall  upon  that 
delicate  organ,  and  to  cut  it  off  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  less  cruel  than  ridiculous. 
This  membrane,  sympathizing  with  other  dis- 
eased parts  of  the  eye,  frequently  becomes  in- 
flamed and  swollen,  and  then  it  is,  that,  instead 
ol  bathing  it  with  cooling  solutions,  it  is  called 
the  Iwoks,  and  is  cut  out  by  ignorant  quacks; 
and  thus  the  horse  is  deprived  of  this  natural 
appendage,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  pain  and 
misery  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  substan- 
ces is  calculated  to  inflict  upon  that  sensitive 
organ,  the  eye.  We  would  condemn  the  man 
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«-uiliy  of  this  barbarity  to  stand  thirty  . minutes 
with  a gnat  in  his  eye,  his  p acket  handkcrcliiei 
stolen,  and  his  hands  tied;  he  would  be  then 
able  to  comprehend  the  extent  ol  the  niiser}'^^  he 
had  inflicte  i upon  an  animal  oltentiines  nobler 
than  himself. 

It  is  true  that  the, bleeding  that  lollows  the 
cutting,  sometimes  reduces  the  inflamation  and 
gives  some  apparent  countenance,  to_  this  bar- 
barous practice — but  surely  blood  letting  can  be 
effected  under  such  circumstances  upon  better 
terms  than  the  loss  of  this  valuable  appendage. 

l/ife’s  Licssou  Slioiiid  E5e. 

BY  B.  HALLECK. 

Forget  not — regret  not 
The  joys  that  have  fled 
Though  sweeter  and  fleeter 
Than  fresh  odors  stied 
From  the  jessamine's  cup. 

Or  the  bright  chalice  hid 
From  the  gaze  of  the  sun 
’JMeaththe  violet’s  lid. 

Forget  not — regret  not: 

Hope  ever  should  burn 
The  incense  of  love 
In  herfuneral  urn. 

Shedding  glory  and  light 
O’er  the  gems  of  the  past, 

By  time  on  the  altar 
Of  memory  cast. 

Forget  not — regret  not: 

Why  should  we  regret, 

While  one  star  remains. 

That  another  has  set? 

And  though  all  may  have  faded, 

Others  brighter  by  far, 

Through  the  gloom  may  arise 
Than  one  once  worship’d  star. 

For?of  not — regret  not : 

Lile’s  lesson  should  be 
Like  the  stars  that  are  hung 
O’er  the  limitless  sea, 

A guide  to  our  path, 

Bright  links  of  the  chain. 

To  lead  us  and  bind  us 
To  virtue  again. 


American  Notions. — The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce gives  the  following  as  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Staffordshire.  England: 

“ I wish  you  would  send  me  the  articles 
named  below,  at  your  earliest  convenience. — 
Pray  let  them  be  of  the  best  quality  as  1 want 
them  for  family  u.se.  Sav — 

7 barrels  Newton  Pippins. 

3 do  Duchess  County  pork,  same  as  the  last. 

2 do  Brown  crackers. 

1 do  Fulton  market  beef,  same  as  the  last. 

3 boxes,  each  1 large  cheese. 

1 barrel  of  cranberi  ies. 

4 do  flour,  with  any  other  “ JoTitie  boiu.he'’ 
you  can  think  of.” 

What  an  uncomfortable  situation!  A seat 
on  a sofa  between  two  beautiful  girls,  one  with 
black  eyes,  jet  ringlets,  and  snowy  neck— the 
other  with  soft  blue  eyes,  sunny  ringlets,  red 
cheeks  and  lips,  both  laughing  and  talking  to 
you  at  the  same  time. 
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FUi'ASH.— -A  supply  of  fiist  quality 
Potash,  just  rec'  ived  and  for  sale,  whole 
sale  & retail,  by  [■o24-lm]  WM.  HAINES , Jr 


TEXAS  COTTON  SEED. 
rilHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Cot- 
ton  Seed  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
original  stock  was  procured  in  Texas,  and  culti- 
vated on  his  plantation  in  Newton  county,  for 
the  last  three  years,  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  yield  is  much  larger,  and  the  quality  superior 
to  the  Petit  Gulph  or  other  kinds  of  Cotton  usu- 
ally grown  in  this  section  of  country. 

Planters  who  purchase  a supply  of  the  seed 
may  rely  upon  sufficient  increase  in  product  of 
the  first  crop  to  refund  the  outlay  for  seed. 

Planters  who  take  an  interest  in  improvements 
of  this  sort,  are  referred  to  the  annexed  certifi- 
cates, and  the  Cotton  raised  from  the^eed  may 
be  seen  at  the  warehouses  of  Adams  & Hopkins 
and  Clark  & Roberts. 


JOHN  W GRAVES. 

A supply  of  the  above  described  Cotton  Seed 
is  off'ered  for  sale  at  the  following  places,  at  five 
dollars  per  bushel : 

Adams  & Hopkins’s  Warehouse  I 
Clark  & Roberts’s  do. 

D’Antignac  & Evans’s  do. 

Hand  & Williams’s  Store, 

McKinley  & Martin’s  Store 
Hill,  Morrow  & Hill’s  Store, 

D.  Dickson  & Co.’s  Store, 


j-Augusta. 

Madison. 
Social  Circle 


Madison,  October  29,  1844. 

Dear  Sir — I regret  it  was  not  in  my  power  yes- 
terday, when  I saw  you,  to  give  you  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  a small  lot  of  cotton  I have  grow- 
ing from  seed  presented  to  me  last  spring  by  my 
friend,  John  W.  Graves,  Esq.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, 1 have  been  to  my  plantation  and  made  com- 
parison of  it  with  my  crop  of  cotton,  and  now 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you,  it  is  a superior  ar- 
ticle in  point  of  fineness  and  length  of  fibre,  con- 
taining more  lint  on  the  seed,  and  will  yield  much 
more  from  the  same  quantity  ot  land  planted. 

1 am  respectfully,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  Wm.  Johnston. 

Georgia,  Newton  County: 

I hereby  certify  that  I obtained  from  John  W. 
Graves,  of  this  county,  a sack  of  Cotton  Seed, 
(which  he  represented  of  superior  quality  intro- 
duced from  Texas,)  which  I p'anted  last  spring, 
and  find  to  exceed  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 
I planted  it  two  or  three  weeks  after  my  other 
cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  and  notwith- 
standing the  season  w s dry  and  unfavorable 
throughout  the  year,  (the  growing  season)  yet  it 
is  by  far  the  best  cotton  I ever  made.  I think  by 
the  time  it  is  all  gathered,  the  best  part  will  yield 
2000  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  My  neighbors  who 


have  -seen  it  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Prom  the 
trial  I have  made,  I believe  it  will  yield  double  as 
much  as  my  other  cotton  on  land  of  the  same  fer- 
tility. [Signed]  Jackson  Harwell. 

24th  October,  18-14. 

Georgia,  Morgan  County : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I am  neighbor  to  Jo’nnT. 
McNuil,  Esq.,  and  that  he  last  spring  got  a load 
of  Texas  Cotton  Seed  from  John  W.  Graves, 
Esq.,  ol  Newton  county,  and  planted  them  on 
what  I consider  average  land  of  his  farm  ; and 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  crop,  xvith  his 
other  cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  1 do  be- 
lieve it  will  far  excel  any  other  cotton  I have  ever 
seen  raised  in  this  section  of  country.  And  I 
also  believe  that  the  staple  excels  any  other  I 
have  ever  examined,  as  to  fineness  and  color. 

[Signed]  John  P.  Evans. 

This  will  certify  that  I acted  as  overseer  for 
Mr.  John  T.  McNeil  for  the  year  1344.  My  know- 
ledge of  farming  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
Texas  Cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  McNeil  this  year,  is 
a very  superior  article,  and  with  me  preferable  to 
any  other  cotton  I have  ever  raised.  It  is  of  long 
and  fine  staple,  and  well  boiled,  and  easily  picked 
out,  and  has  withstood  a drought  this  year  belter 
than  the  Petit  Gulph  Cotton.  It  is,  in  a word,  a 
valuable  cotton.  I have  ginned  eight  bales  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  on  Mr.  McNeil’s  Caruer  Gin,  and 
find  that  it  yields  one  pound  of  clear  cotton  from 
three  of  seed  cotton  ; and  from  my  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  cotton  growing,  I have  never  rais- 
ed any  I think  equal  to  the  Texas  Cotton. 

[Signed]  Allison  Kent. 

Augusta,  October  30,  1844. 
John  W.  Graves,  Esq. ; 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  called  on  by  you  to 
make  a statement  in  relation  to  your  Texas  Cot- 
ton, we  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  received  at  our  ware- 
house your  cotton  crops.  The  quality  has  inva- 
riably proved  very  superior,  both  as  to  color  and 
length  of  staple.  On  sale,  it  has  always  brought 
the  highest  market  price.  We  consider  it  a very 
superior  article  in  the  cotton  line. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Adams  & Hopkins. 

Mr.  John  T.  McNeil : 

Dear  Sir — We  have  received  the  two  bales  of 
Texas  Cotton  sent  by  you  to  us,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  in  color  and  length  of  staple  it 
is  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen ; and  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  as  such  as  will  always  bring 
the  highest  market  price. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

no-wp&Ctf  Clark  & Roberts. 

AGON’S  LARD  LAMPS.— A new 

article,  superior  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 

jv  24-d.c&Culif 
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SELECTIONS,  EXTRACTS,  &,c. 

From  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist. 

TO  FARMERS’  DAUGHTERS. 

I again  take  up  my  pen  in  continuation  of 
the  matters  on  which  I last  talked  to  you.  I 
wish  to  give  you  a few  notions  on  the  education 
I think  most  necessary  for  young  ladies, — the 
effect  it  should  ha^e  on  the  character,  or  rather 
the  character  it  should  form.  If  I were  to  ask 
you,  who  ot  your  acquaintances  are  well  edu- 
cated, you  would  perhaps  specify  some  whom 
you  consider  to  be  perfectly  so.  You  will  say 
such  a one  is  pleasant  and  graceful  in  her  man- 
ners, sings,  plays,  ani  dances  in  the  most  ap- 
proved andneweststyle, — speaks  French, draws, 
paints  and  needle-works  to  peifection,  tells  of 
Botany,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy, — knows  all 
the  new  fashions,  has  many  beaux,  and  talks  to 
them  without  the  least  bashfulness,  or  blushing. 
No  doubt  many  of  those  accomplishments  are 
pleasant  and  agreeable;  and  you  will  perhaps 
think  me  disposed  to  find  fault  when  I tell  you 
a woman  may  be  possessed  of  them,  and  even 
more  than  you  mention,  and  still,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  entirely  deficient  in  true  and  correct  edu- 
cation. 

Ifyou  inquire  in  what  good  education  does 
consists  I answer,  that  it  is  not  in  that  course 
of  study  alone,  that  enables  a woman  to  count 
up  her  accomplishments,  and  display  them  on 
every  possible  occasion;  but  it  is  that  training 
which  improves  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind 
and  manners;  in  a word,  that  tends  to  perfec- 
tion of  character,  moral,  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. An  education  that  does  less  than  thi.s,  is 
not  correct  education ; it  is  oftener  mis-educa- 
tion.  Of  what  avail  are  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  earth,  if  our  sex  do  not  with 
them  also  possess  those  gentle  and  affectionate 
dispositions,  that  so  rauch  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  those  with  whom  they  are  connected^? 
Do  you  think  it  affords  much  pleasure  to  a hus- 
band that  his  wife  can  at  times,  send  forth  notes 
of  witching  melody,  while  at  others,  when  no 
stranger  is.  near  to  listen,  she  can  address  h[m 
in  the  rough  tones  of  anger  and  contempt  f No, 
her  initsic  will  never  giv'e  happiness  to  his  heart, 
it  will  never  cause  it  to  vibrate  with  pleasure 
or  tenderness — he  listens  not  to  the  song  of  the 
charmer,  charm  she  never  so  wisely.  Belter 
had  it  been  for  her  to  tune  her  heart  to  the  soft 
notes  of  ccrastant  affection,  than  for  her  voice  to 
be  skilled  in  the  magic  notes  of  song — sw'eet 
though  they  may  be. 

Then  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
education  that  woman  learn  to  govern  her  tem- 
per, to  subdue  every  incorrect  feeling  and  habit, 
and  thus  accomplish  her  heart,  at  the  same  time, 
she  is  improving-  her  mind ; and  let  me  say  in 
passing,  that  by  cherishing  amiable  dispositions 
the  countenance  is.  also  greatly  beautified,  and 
the  voice  made  better.  A soft  low  voice,  com- 
ing from  a heart  full  of  kindness,  is  a lovely 
thing  in  woman.  Let  me  say  to  you,  that  if 
you  have  no  rule  over  your  spirit,  if  you  cannot 
school  it  to  bear  patiently  the  ills  ot  life,  you 
are  indeed  uneducated,  even  though  you  may 
have  passed  through  the  whole  circle  of  science. 
Cleopatra,  the  ill-fated  Glueen  of  Egypt,  early 
applied  herself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
she  spoke  nine  or  ten  different  languages,  and 
possessed  every  accomplishment  in  perfection , 
s’ill  she  was  far  from  being  educated — she 
could  not  control  her  furious  and  headstrong 


passions — she  could  no  more  rule  her  spirit, 
than  she  could  stiil  the  ocean’s  wild  flood.  Are 
you  net  acquainted  with  some  whom  you 
consider  educated,  who  are  too  useless  to  attend 
to  the  every  day  duties  of  life,  even  it  by  so  do- 
ing, they  could  relieve  the  cares  of  a sick  or 
weary  mother;  you  know  some,  who  hate  to  go 
about  and  do  good,  who  take  no  pleasure  in 
helping  a sick  neighbor,  or  in  alleviating  the 
sorrows  of  the  afliicted.  If  a woman’s  heart 
prompt  her  not  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  soothe 
the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures,  the  first 
part  of  her  character  is  uneducated — her  affec- 
tions are  untrained,  uncultivated.  True  educa- 
tion, then,  according  to  my  notion,  is  that  train- 
ing which  teaches  us  to  do  our  duty  in  life.  It 
teaches  us  to  be  meek,  humble  and  useful — ne- 
ver puffs  up  its  possessor  with  pride,  vanity  or 
haughtiness;  but  enables  us  to  act  with  ability 
and  prudence  in  every  situation  ; or,  in  other 
words,  leads  to  the  formation  of  pure  and  good 
characters. 

Before  1 go  farther  I would  say,  I do  not  wish 
you  to  think  I am  opposed  to  any  of  the  inno- 
cent accomplishments  of  the  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, I consider  them  calculated  to  refine  and 
improve  the  mind.  My  only  objection  is,  that 
they  receive  more  attention  than  matters  ot 
greater  importance.  In  many  cases,  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  the  fingers  receive  more  train- 
ing than  the  heart — the  heart  that  should  be  the 
seat  of  all  the  noble  affections  of  humanity.  I 
can  point  out  mothers  who  urge  upon  their 
daughters  the  necessity  of  practicing  on  the  Pi- 
ano for  hours  every  day,  while  by  their  exam- 
ple they  encourage  them  in  a course  of  deceit 
and  insincerity — but  I digress. 

There  is  a part  of  the  education  of  girls,  I 
think,  much  neglected,  although  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ; and  that  all  should  attend  to  it,  is  agreed 
by  most  reflecting  persons.  It  is  the  part  that 
relates  to  household  concerns.  I expect  you 
guessed  I was  coming  there  soon.  Now  for 
those  of  you  who  intend  never  to  be  married,  it 
does  not  make  so  much  difference;  but  for  all 
who  have  the  least  idea  of  being  mistresses  of 
families,  it  is  most  important  you  should  early 
learn  every  thing  you  wish  to  practice  in  after 
life.  You  know,  in  music,  without  a great 
deal  of  practice,  you  cannot  execute -with  skill 
and  judgment — there  will  be  many  false  notes, 
jars  and  discords.  It  is  just  so  in  the  every  day 
music  of  life;  if  you  do  not  practice  these  by 
times,  you  will  be  apt  to  play  out  of  time,  there 
will  be  but  little  melody  in  your  chords,  and 
you  will  have  discords  that  will  last  through 
the  whole  piece.  I know  girls  who  ought  not 
to  marry.  They  are  as.  perfectly  ignorant  of 
domestic  affairs  as  children.  Some  declare 
they  would  not  know  how  to  bake  corn  bread ; 
biscuit  are  entirely  above  their  ken,  and  as  to 
apple  dumplings  1 should  think  they  are  a good 
deal  like  Georee  IV  of  England  was.  You 
know  it  was  related  of  him,  that  he  haopened 
to  see  one,  and  was  perfectly  at  a loss  to  ima- 
gine how  the  apple  ever  did  make  its  way  in- 
side the  crust.  Some  of  these  girls  go  to  school, 
study  many  books,  are  fond  ot  costly  clothing 
and  all  fashionable  doings ; but  as  to  anything 
useful,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I consider 
such  women  totally  uneducated;  and  to  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  choose  them  as 
partners  through  life,  they  are  a trouble  and  a 
but  I yflll  not  say  anything  hard  about 


the  girls;  they  would  do  right  if  their  parents 
would  teach  them. 

I always  advise  my  acquaintances  never  to 
marry  girls  who  boast  they  cannot  do  this,  or 
they  cannot  do  that.  It  so  clearly  manifests  a 
want  of  good  sense  a.nd  good  education,  that 
there  is  little  prospect  of  future  usefulness. 

There  is  an  old  bachelor  awmy  off" down  east, 
talking  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  about  these 
matters.  He  advertises  for  a wife,  and  de- 
scribes the  requisite  qualifications;  and,  al- 
though they  are  in  poetical  form,  I will  givm 
you  the  old  gentleman’s  cogitations.  After 
other  things,  he  sa3's: 

“Fd  have — let  me  see — no,  I’d  not  have  abeauly^ 

For  beautiful  women  are  apt  to  be  vain.; 

Yet,  with  a small  share,  I’d  think  it  a dut}- 

To  take  her,  be  thankful,  and  never  complain. 

Her  form  must  be  good — no  art  to  constrain  it. 

And  rather  above  than  below  middle  size  ; 

A something — it  puzzles  my  brain  to  explain  it — 

Like  eloquent  language  must  flow  from  her  eyes. 

She  must  be  well  bred,  or  I could  not  respect  her  ; 

Good  natured  ana  modest,  but  not  very  coy; 

Her  mind  well  informed — ’tis  the  purified  nectar 
That  sweetens  the  cup  of  hymenial  joy. 

Her  home  she  must  love,  and  domestic  employment, 
Have  practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs, 

And  make  it  a part  of  her  highest  enjoyment 

To  soften  my  troubles  and  lighten  my  cares. 

Xo  fortune  I ask  ; for  I’ve  no  predilection 

For  glitter  and  show,  or  the  pomp  of  highlife  ; 

I wish  to  be  bound  in  the  cords  of  afiection — 

And  now  I have  drawn  you  a sketch  of  a wife. 

If  any  possess  the  above  requisitions, 

And  wish  to  be  bound  with  the  conjugal  band, 
They  will  please  to  step  forward,  (they  know  the  con- 
ditions.) 

Inquire  of  the  printer— I’m  always  at  hand.” 

This  bachelor,  you  see,  accords  with  me  in 
my  notions  of  education.  He  wants  a lady  pos- 
sessed of  some  practical  goodness  and  know- 
ledge; he  wishes  an  assistant  in  the  school  of 
life. 

In  the  same  paper,  there  is  another  bachelor 
speaking  of  the  same  subject.  He  says  : 

“Iwant  to  know  the  inward  state 
And  temper  of  her  mind, 

If  she  will  pout,  or  rage,  or  fret — 

Be  gentle,  or  unkind. 

If  her  discourse  is  calm  and  staid,  ; 

And  judgment  rule  her  life— = 

Nonsense  may  charm  us  in  a rr.'Md, 

Bat  never  in  a wife.'' 

From  the  old  bachelors’  beginning  to  speak 
out  so  plainly,  there  must  be  a scarcity  of  pro- 
perly educated  ladies.  I hope,  ifyou  have  not 
formerly  thought  of  these  matters,  you  will  turn 
jmur  attention  to  them,  and  strive  to  train  your- 
selves by  acquiring  usefnl  knowledge,  and  by 
putting  it  in  practice,  so  that  you  may  bewell 
educated,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  useful  and 
practical  v.mmen. 

I am  so  tired  of  writi&g,.  it  ought  to  do  you 
some  good.  If  I ever  should  get  rested,  per- 
haps I will  talk  to  you  again  some  of  these  odd 
times.  Your  Iriend,  Leer. 


From  the  Maine  Collivator. 

NATIYE  STOCK. 

The  principle  seems  now  to  be  very  generally 
recognized,  that  most  cattle  degenerate  with  a 
change  of  climate.  In  examining  the  statistics 
and  general  state  of  British  husbandry  at  the  pre- 
sentday,we  shallfindthat  almost  every  county  in 
that  kingdom,  has  its  peculiar  stock.”  Thisac  - 
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pears,  in  most  instances,  to  be  the  original  or  ' 
‘■'naliVe”  stock  of  the  country,  improved  by  ju- 
dicious selection,  or  by  crosses.  So  highly  es- 
teemed, indeed,  is  acclimation,  that  no  judi- 
cious and  discriminating  breeder  is  ever  found 
willing  to  discard  the  native  stock,  but  rather 
prefers  it  as  a basis  on  which  to  build.  Few 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
principles  of  breeding,  as  there  recognized,  can 
be  aware  how  vast  an  improvement  they  are,  in 
a short  time,  competent  to  effect.  In  our  own 
country,  cattle  raising  has  never  received  the 
.attention  it  deserves.  While  a few  enlightened 
•and  enterprising  individuals  here  and  there 
have  interested  themselves  benevolently,  in 
“building  up”  and  improving  either  by  follow- 
ing the  rules  prescribed  by  their  transatlantic 
brethren,  or  by  the  importation  of  blood  stock 
frotn  abroad,  the  stock  of  a particular  locality 
— the  great  mass  of  our  tanners  have  remained 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of 
their  efforts,  and  disposed — so  tenaciously  root- 
ed are  certain  old  prejudices —raxYiev  to  ridicule 
than  approve.  Every  one  is  probably  aware 
that  so  far  as  the  production  of  good  stock  is 
concerned,  the  farmers  of  New  England  are  not 
so  much  in  want  ol  material,  as  of  information 
and  discernment  respecting  breeders.  Our  na- 
tive stock,  in  its  pure  state,  is  peculiarly  active 
and  hardy;  it  has  all  the  benefits  of  thorough 
acclimation,  and  is  to  the  full  as  capable  of 
symmetrical  development,  under  a judicious 
and  radical  sj'stera  of  breeding,  as  the  Durham, 
the  Hereford,  or  the  Devon.  There  are  certain 
distinctive  traits,  or  points  of  form  with  which 
the  experienced  breeder  associates,  correctly, 
the  qualities  of  activity  and  vigor  in  the  ox; 
others  which  denote  the  presence  of  a lactescent 
propensity  in  the  cow,  and  others  again  which 
bespeak  a capacity  to  convert  food  into  fat. 
Each  of  these  marks  are  distinctly  impressed, 
and  as  incapable  ot  misconstruction  by  the  eye 
of  an  experienced  observer,  as  though  the  seve- 
ral characters  they  denote  or  symbolize  were 
written  on  the  animal’s  hide.  It  is,  however, 
of  little  avail  that  we  select  our  best  animals  for 
breeders  so  long  as  we  persist  in  the  old  prac- 
tice of  selecting  the  best  of  their  offspring  for 
the  market.  This  is  an  error  that  we  wish 
greatly  to  see  reformed.  There  is  a degree  ot 
inconsistency  in  it,  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  the  age. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

HEN  HOUSE. 

Many  farmers  that  keep  hens  complain  that 
they  do  not  lay  in  the  season  of  the  year  when 
their  eggs  are  in  the  greatest  demand  either  for 
consumption  in  the  family  or  for  the  market. 
It  is  well  known  that  with  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  fowls,  that  they  will  not  lay 
so  well  in  coltt  weather,  and  hence  the  high 
price  of  eggs  at  that  season;  yet  much  may  be 
done  to  encourage  the  production  of  eggs  in  the 
inclement  season,  and  frequently  with  profit  too. 
Near  a good  market,  one  a week  each,  in  the 
months  ol  November,  December  and  January, 
w'ill  pay  tor  the  food  usuady  consumed  by  hens. 

Though  in  some  cases  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  hens  lay  in  cold  weather,  and 
without  success,  yet  this  is  not  generally  the 
case.  Most  persons  that  wisely  manage  in  this 
respect,  have  very  good  success.  Hens  should 
be  provided  with  a vrarm  dry  house;  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  house  so  warm  that  water 
would  not  freeze  in  the  coldest  weather,  and 
when  the  weather  is  mild  it  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated. 

Last  fall  we  gave  what  we  consider  the  best 
plan  for  a hen  house,  and  for  the  benefit  of  ma- 
ny new  readers  we  will  now  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  a few  words.  Make  a house  6 
or  7 feet  high,  10  feet  wide,  and  10,  20^  or  30 
feet  long,  or  longer,  each  length  of  ten  feet  form- 
ing a section.  Divide  it  lengthwise  into  three 
parts  ot  equal  width ; the  centre  ot  which  will 
serve  as  a walk,  and  on  each  side  to  every  ten 
feet  will  be  a ward,  which  should  be  construct- 
ed as  follows . — About  four  feet  from  the  ground 
or  the  ground  floor,  make  a flooring  over  the 


whole  ward,  excepting  about  ten  inches  square 
at  each  corner,  by  the  wall,  for  hens  to  come 
up  through. 

Over  this  floor  put  two  roosts,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  inches  above  ff,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  house.  On  going  up  on  this  floor  a hen 
can  walk  along  and  take  an  empty  roost,  and 
the  manure  should  be  Irequently  removed  from 
the  floor,  and  a little  plastei;  ashes,  char- 
coal dust,  or  sand  thrown  on  it,  unless  the 
manure  is  to  be  saved  lor  morocco  dres- 
sers. By  adding  a small  quantity  of  plaster  and 
charcoal  dust  to  the  dun?,  the  ammonia  will  be 
fixed  and  good  guano  may  be  made.  If  the  ma- 
nure be  not  removed,  the  ammonia  will  injure 
the  fowl’s  eyes,  when  closely  confined. 

On  a line  with  the  walk,  and  about  thirteen 
inches  under  the  front  of  the  flooring,  put  a 
piece  of  board  a few  inches  wdde,  with  the  edge 
up,  extending  from  one  end  ot  the  section  to  the 
other,  for  the  front  of  the  nests  to  rest  on.  On  a 
level  with  this  and  one  foot  back  from  it  put  a 
board,  one  foot  wide,  fiat  side  up,  extending  like 
the  narrow  strip  from  one  end  ot  the  section  to 
the  other.  Then  make  nests  of  light  thin 
boards,  one  foot  wide  from  right  to  left,  that  there 
may  be  ten  to  a section,  and  about  thirteen  inch- 
es high,  and  about  the  same  from  front  to  back. 

These  nests  will  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  nar- 
row board,  and  go  back  and  rest  on  the  wide 
board  an  inch  or  two,  then  the  hens  can  walk 
along  on  the  wide  board  back  of  the  nests,  and 
take  any  one  they  please.  The  nests  should 
be  about  six  or  seven  inches  high,  excepting 
every  second  one  should  extend  up  to  the  floor- 
ing on  the  sides  to  form  a division.  They  will 
be  on  the  upper  part  at  the  back  part,  and  the 
open  space  in  front  should  be  closed  with  a 
piece  of  board,  to  be  removed  lor  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  eggs. 

At  each  end  a short  piece  of  board  should  ex- 
'end  from  the  wide  board  named  above,  back  to 
the  wall,  from  which  the  fowls  can  go  up 
through  the  flooring.  Against  the  w'all  in  the 
centre,  there  should  be  a piece  of  board,  about 
fitteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  from  this 
there  should  be  a piece  at  each  end,  extending 
up  slanting  to  the  two  short  pieces  just  named  ; 
on  these  slanting  pieces  there  should  be  some 
cleats.  Then  the  hens  can  occupy  all  the 
ground,  or  ground  floor,  without  impediment; 
they  can  jump  upon  the  piece  by  the  wall  and 
walk  up  the  ladders  and  go  along  the  wide 
board  to  any  nest,  or  go  up  through  the  flooring 
and  to  any  roost.  This  gives  economy  in  room 
as  the  fowls  can  occupy  the  whole  pound,  then 
above  it  the  nests,  then  tfe  flooring  and  then 
the  roosts,  and  a free  passage  to  all,  and  the 
manure  nearly  all  saved,  in  the  cold  season,  and 
removed. 

There  should  be  a window  in  each  ward,  ex- 
tending up  about  as  high  as  the  roost,  and  down 
to  within  a foot  and  a half  of  the  ground.  This 
may  be  taken  out  in  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  fowls  may  occupy  the  walk, 
or  it  may  be  kept  n^-al  and  clean,  by  putting 
laths  from  the  flooring  to  the  roof,  and  from  the 
nest  to  the  ground.  Instead  of  building  a house 
on  purpose,  part  of  a sheu  or  other  building  may 
be  finished  off  in  this  way  as  a section,  or  as  a 
single  ward,  just  by  taking  a place  about  three 
feet  wide  any  desirable  length.  A hen  house 
may  be  rendered  warm  by  banking  it  up  with 
common  earth,  and  this  can  be  done  in  favora- 
ble situations  with  but  very  little  labor. 


To  MAKE  Yellow  Butter  in  Winter. — 
Put  in  yolk  of  eggs  just  before  the  butter  comes, 
near  the  termination  of  the  churning.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  and  it  makes  very  fine 
sweet  butter.  It  is  kept  by  many  as  a great  se- 
cret, but  its  great  value  requires  publicity. — 
Cor.  Alb.  Cult. 


In  an  experiment  in  Maryland,  in  feeding 
hog.s  with  shelled  corn,  and  the  same  lot  with 
half  the  quantity  in  meal  made  into  mush,  it 
was  found  that  on  the  mush  they  increased  five 
pounds  more  in  a given  time,  than  on  the  raw 
corn,  and  their  coats  were  much  better. 


From  the  (So.  Ca.)  Temperance  Advocate. 

NEWBERRY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
report  on  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oats, 
Rye,  Barley  and  Buckwheat,  begs  leave  to  Re- 
port— 

That  having  been  unable  to  confer  with  the 
different  members  of  the  Committee,  he  has  per- 
haps been  deprived  ot  embodying  in  the  Report, 
information  that  would  have  been  of  essential 
service  ; that  such  information  as  he  is  able  to 
give  for  the  preparation  of  these  crops,  he  sub- 
mits under  their  respective  heads. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  our  climate — the 
partial  failure  of  our  Corn  crop  will  necessarily 
direct  the  attention  of  our  planters  to  these  crops; 
the  use  which  can  be  made  of  them  renders 
them  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  event  of  a scanty 
corn  crop. 

Oats. — This  crop  has  generally  been  treated 
with  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Old  worn 
out  lands,  considered  unfit  for  any  other  crop, 
are  usually  assigned  to  it ; and  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  many  persons  are  barely 
able  to  save  the  seed.  Many  contend  that  this 
is  all  that  is  wanted — the  rest  being  pastured  off 
by  the  stock;  in  this  way  they  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  crop.  It  should,  however,  be  made 
a valuable  crop,  and  better  soil  should  be  as- 
signed to  it,  and  better  preparation.  W’^e  have 
in  the  cow-pea,  a most  valuable  article  for  the 
preparation  of  our  lands  for  small  grain,  and  as 
oats  usually  prosper  best  on  a soil  not  too  finely 
pulverized,  they  would  receive  the  lull  benefit  of 
such  a course  of  preparation  ; and  as  in  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  small  grain  invariably  suc- 
ceeds a corn  crop,  the  cow-pea  should  be  bounti- 
fully cultivated  with  the  corn  crop,  and  this 
turned  under  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  bear; 
we  would  thus  prepare  our  lands  not  only  for 
crops  of  small  grain  of  every  kind,  but  for  every 
other  crop,  and  the  soil  instead  of  being  impov- 
erished would  continue  to  improve.  By  turn- 
ing under  the  pea-vines  in  the  fall  with  a suita- 
ble plow,  the  ground  will  necessarily  be  put 
in  excellent  preparation  to  sow  your  orts,  either 
in  the  fall  or  in  February,  as  desired.  This 
could  not,  under  the  general  system  of  farming 
which  prevails,  be  done  with  the  whole  crop, 
but  such  portion  of  it  as  would  receive  this 
course  of  preparation,  would  amply  repay  for 
the  extra  labor  bestowed. 

Fall  sowing  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  oats  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Spring  drought ; 
the  yield  is  greater  and  the  head  much  better 
than  if  sown  in  the  Spring.  When,  however, 
it  has  been  delerred  until  Spring,  they  should  at 
ail  events  be  put  in  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. Cotton-seed,  if  applied  then,  is  of  more 
importance  to  this  crop  than  to  any  other.  The 
seed  should  be  carefully  plowed  in,  or  if  the 
ground  has  just  been  broken  up,  a heavy  iron- 
toothed harrow  would  peihaps  answer  a good 
purpose  in  putting  the  seed  to  a proper  depth. 
The  old  adage  “dust  in  your  wheat  and  daub 
in  your  oats,”  isnottruewith  regard  to  this  crop. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  the  oat  crop  should  be 
as  carefully  put  in  as  wheat,  lor  when  plowed 
in  wet,  a great  portion  of  the  seed  is  buried  at 
such  a depth,  that  the  heat  and  air  can  never 
affect  it,  and  it  must  necessarily  perish,  or  the 
strength  of  the  grain  be  greatly  impaired  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  before  it  can  re- 
cover, it  has  necessarily  to  throw  out  a new 
series  of  roots  near  the  surface ; during  this  time 
it  is  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
whereas,  if  put  in  at  a suitable  depth,  the  young 
plants  would  grow  off  vigorously.  Baron  Yogt, 
of  Germany,  has  fully  tested  this,  and  has  made 
a series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  this  impor- 
tant fact.  At  the  same  period  after  the  seed 
were  sown,  those  put  in  at  one  inch  below  the 
surface,  had  four  healthy  blades,  while  those  at 
three  and  four  inches  had  two,  and  at  most  three 
sickly  leaves.  These  experiments  should  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous. 

The  selection  of  proper  seed  is  also  a subjee 
of  much  importance.  There  are,  however, 
some  excellent  varieties  of  oats  cultivated 
among  us.  The  Bremen  or  Potatoe  Oats,  is 
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preferred  by  some,  while  others  preier  the  Ruf- 
fled. The  black  and  white  Tartarian,  although 
not  yet  cultivated  among  us,  are  said  to  be  the 
best  description  for  the  poorest  exhausted  soils, 
producing  more  on  those  sorts,  than  any  other 
variety. 

Rye  has  been  cultivated  perha  s as  long  as 
any  ol  the  varieties  of  small  grain,  and  its  cul- 
tivation is  becoming  a matter  of  increased  im- 
portance, as  it  is  found  particularly  adapted  for 
grazing,  furnishing  the  best  early  spring  pasture 
we  can  have  recouise  to  for  lambs,  3’oang  calves, 
and  pigs.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  graze 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  upon  it  while  young, 
and  particularly  while  the  ground  is  wet.  it  is 
not  so  easily  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  is 
therefore  better  adapted  to  grazing  hogs,  than 
any  other  variety  ot  small  gram.  It  the  inten- 
tion is  to  pasture,  it  should  invmriably  be  put  in 
during  the  month  ol  September;  it  will  then  be 
fit  to  graze  in  February,  nt  which  lime  it  will 
be  particularly  valuable,  especially  for  ewes, 
with  early  lambs. 

In  our  climate  a basbel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
quite  sufficient,  this  will  give  a good  stand, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a crop  in- 
tended for  pasture.  Ftir  seed  it  may  be  sown 
as  late  as  February,  The  peculiar  aromatic 
substance,  which  has  long  rendered  this  grain 
grateful  to  the  invalid,  is  found  to  adhere  to  the 
brush,  and  when  bolted,  it  is.found  necessary  to 
give  it  flavor  to  prepare  it  b}'  making  up  a de- 
coction, prepared  from  the  bran.  The  same 
preparation  is  necessary  for  this  crop  as  is  ad- 
vised for  the  oats.  It  will  grow  in  dry  sandy 
soils  and  produce  a tolerable  crop,  and  upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  preferring 
sand  to  clays;  it  is  not  so  subject  tO: freeze  out 
as  oats. 

A new  variety,  which  is  called  the  Multicole 
Rye,  has  been  mentioned  during  the  past  year-  in 
the  Agricultural  journals.  It  is  said  to  be  a na- 
tive of  Poland,  and  that  it  has  been  introduced 
into  cultivation  in  Franca,  with  great  success. 
The  account  given  in  the  London  Farmer’s 
Magazine  is,  that  it  grows  on  common  soil, 
suited  to  the  old  fashioned  rye,  but  its  habits  are 
totally  diflerent.  By  the  reports  of  above  thirty 
Agriculturists,  near  L’Orient,  who  have  culti- 
vated it  during  the  past  two  years,  it  does  best 
in  that  climate,  when  sown  in  June.  Itsgrowth 
is  most  rapid;  two  crops  of  it  are  cut  for  hay 
before  July,  and  by  the  15th  of  August,  a grain 
crop  is  reaped — the  straw  is  from  8 to  10  feet 
high,  and  the  head  a foot  in  length.  Should 
this  account  prove  true,  it  will  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  us  as  a grazing  crop,  as  its  rapid 
growth,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  matore 
it,  will  render  it  much  better  than  the  common 
rye. 

The  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of 
the  Patent  Office,  has  sent  me  a small  quantity  of 
this  seed,  which  was  grown  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  seed  imported  from  France — 
the  grain  is  smaller  than  the  common  rye,  but 
in  his  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  grain  has  im- 
proved in  size  when  cultivated  here,  and  in  time 
it  may  prove  valuable  to  us  as  a grain  crop. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  deserves  the  thanks  of  our  Agri- 
culturists, for  the  zeal  which  he  has  manifested, 
in  collecting  valuable  seeds  for  distribution, 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  His  Re- 
port embodies  a large  amount  of  useful  agri- 
cultural information,  and  he  is  making  renewed 
exertions  to  render  hia  report  for  the  next  year, 
still  more  valuable. 

Barley  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  and  was  much  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans, both  as  food  for  soldiers  and  horses.  It 
is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  impoitantgrain  crops,  which  we  can  culti- 
vate. It  is  almost  invariably  a certain  crop,  as 
from  its  early  maturity  it  makes  itself  from  the 
winter  seasons. 

For  soiling  cattle  and  horses  it  is  superior  to 
any  other  grain  that  we  can  have  recourse  to. 
When  soiling  is  the  principal  object,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  sow  at  diflerent  times,  from  the  first 
of  October  until  the  last  of  November;  thus 
furnishing  it  in  succession  from  the  first  ol 


?iiarch  until  May.  When  young,  it  should  be 
cut  ofl  cnrefud-'  with  a keen  grass  scythe,  and 
raked  neat  and  careful,  and  if  the  soil  has  been 
made  rich,  a second  cutting  can  be  obtained. 
It  requires  a iich  !.<amy  soil,  and  wheie  this 
cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  ground  must  be 
made  rich  by  supplying  the  necessary  qu.anfity 
of  stable  n>anure.  Ashes  is  important  to  tln.s, 
as  it  is  to  every  other  grain  crop.  L'rdess  the 
ground  is  macie  rich,  you  can  never  expect  to 
succeed  with  the  crop;  and  as  only  a tew  acres 
are  requirei!  lor  the  purpose  ol  soiling,  even  on 
the  large>t  larm,  the  ground  can  readily  be  ma- 
nured. C(!tton  seed  applied  liberally,  is  also 
an  excellent  manure.  As  soiling  is  the  princi- 
1 object,  the  spot  selected  for  barleys  should 
near,  and  convenient  to  the  stable  and  cattle 
ard.  Sow  from  a bushel  to  a bushel  and  a 
alfto  the  acre.  The  ground  should  be  deeply 
broken  un.  and  the  .seed  neatly  plowed  in  ; the 
wh  'e  sliuuld  then  be  well  harrowed,  so  that  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  and  fi^nely  pulverized. 

Buckwheat. — I regret  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  seed  to  make  any  experiments 
in  its  culture.  From  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
its  small  fibrous  roots,  and  broad  leaves,  it  ne- 
cessarily draws  largely  from  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  for  its  subsistence,  and  will 
therefore  succeed  upon  the  poorest  soil,  thus  af- 
fording an  excellent  green  crop  to  be  plowed  in 
for  the  renovation  of  old  and  exhausted  soils. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  its  early  ma- 
turity, would  give  easily  two  crops  in  the  same 
season ; for  this  object,  the  first  should  be  turned 
under,  as  soon  as  it  would  furnish  the  necessary 
quantity  of  seed  to  insure  a stand  for  the  second 
crop.  In  addition  to  this,  it  deserves  our  atten- 
tion as  a grain.  For  the  small  amount  con- 
sumed in  making  buckwheat  cakes,  we  are  al- 
together dependent  upon  the  North  for  our  sup- 
plies; scarce  a bushel  is  raised  in  the  entire 
State.  When  intended  for  a grain  crop,  it 
should  be  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  a bu- 
shel to  the  acre.  Sow  the  last  of  June,  and  the 
first  of  July,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  reap  in  two 
and  a half  or  three  months.  It  requires  no 
other  culture  than  to  harrow  in  the  seed,  and  if 
necessary,  to  pull  out  the  weeds.  As  the  seeds 
do  not  all  ripen  together,  care  must  be  taken 
when  a grain  crop  is  desired,  to  cut  it  at  such 
time,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  seed  are  ma- 
tured. From  the  succession  of  blossoms,  this 
plant  affords  a rich  repast  to  bees,  and  on  this 
account  is  much  prized  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny. The  seed  are  considered  superior  food  for 
poultry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
succeed  admirably  iu  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
I trust  the  experiment  will  be  tried,  both  as  a 
grain  crop,  and  as  a green  crop  to  turn  under 
for  the  improvement  of  our  soil. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Summer,  Chairman. 

ON  POTATOES,  SWEET  AND  IRISH. 

Your  Committee  met  agreeable  to  appoint- 
ment, and  after  conferring  together,  beg  leave 
to  report  as  follows,  viz:  For  sweet  potatoes, 
we  prefer  a light  grey  or  sandy  soil;,  if  it  should 
be  pretty  well  spent  by  cultivation,  it  would  be 
well  to  cow-pen  or  manure  it  broadcast.  We 
prefer  hills  to  ridges,  and  like  to  plant  pretty 
large  seed,  of  which  we  put  but  one  or  two  in  a 
hill.  If  the  .seed  i3.sraa!l,  there  should  be  two 
or  three  put  in  the  hill.  When  the  potatoes  are 
well  up,  the  hills  should  be  scraped  down  care- 
fully with  a hoe,  and  let  lie  some  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  then  run  two  furrows  with  a plow 
each  way  across  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and 
draw  up  the  loose  dirt  pretty  well  to  the  top  ot 
the  hill,  and  so  lay  them  by,  as  nothing  more  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  cultivation, 

P.  S. — Plant  about  lOih  April. 

Iri^h  Potatoes. — We  prefer  the  same  soil  as 
above  stated.  Break  it  up  well  before  you  plant. 
After  you  have  your  land  well  broke  up,  lay 
off  your  rows  three  feet  wide,  with  a good  sho- 
vel plow;  plant  your  eyes  after  having  cut  your 
potatoes,  about  eight  inches  apart,  then  fill  up 
your  furrow  pretty  well  with  light  (or  loose) 
stable  manure,  hog  hair,  or  cotton  seed,  then 


throw  a little  mould  on  the  top  with  a hoe  or 
plow,  then  cover  the  whole  patch  over  about  18 
inches  deep,  with  wheat  st.mw,  oak  leaves,  or 
pine  needles,  and  you  have  done  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary Lo  make  good  potatoes,  and  plenty  ot 
them,  it  the  season  suits. 

All  ol  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Matthew  Hall. 
James  H.  Moffett. 
Geo.  Brown. 

/ii.T.FN  Lester. 

Fiom  the  (S.  C.)  'l  eriiperaiice  Advocate. 

^■E^VBEEnY  AGRICFL'ILEAL  fcGClETY. 

REPORT  OK  TCRNEPS. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Turneps, 
begs  leave  lo  report:  That  he  has  conferred 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
all  agree  with  him  in  the  same  necessary  pre- 
paration, and  the  great  importance  of  the  Tur- 
nep  crop. 

The  soil  Lest  adapted  to  turneps  is  that  of  a 
sandy  loam.  In  favorable  seasons  very  good 
c:ops  may  be  raised  from  any  kind  of  soil ; but 
to  insure  success  sandy  land  should  as  a gene- 
ral rule  be  selected.  The  ground  should  be 
made  rich,  either  by  applying  the  necessarv^ 
quantity  of  manure,  with  a good  portion  of 
leached  ashes,  or  by  cow-penning.  Where  this 
is  properly  attended  to,  and  the  stock  regularly 
pruned  from  the  time  seed  is  gathered,  until 
August,  we  think  it  best.  The  ground  should 
be  broken  up  to  a good  depth  every  month,  from 
the  time  you  commence  penning  your  stock, 
until  you  are  prepared  to  sow — to  get  in  a good 
tilth.  Every  alternate  plowing  should  be  cros- 
sed, so  as  efeclually  to  break  up  every  portion, 
and  if  rough,  a heavy  barrow  should  rapidly  pass 
over  it — for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  per- 
fect preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  ver}'  great  im- 
portance to  the  future  crop. 

The  soil  should  be  mellow,  deep  and  fine, be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown,  the  roots  will  grow  more 
readily,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  stand  the 
drought,  and  the  young  plasts  will  grow  oft’ 
rapidly.  The  ground  being  in  good  condition, 
sow  broadcast,  the  necessary  quantity  ol  seed, 
and  harrow  them  in  with  a light  harrow,  or 
with  a suitable  brush.  We  have  tried  both  and 
can  discover  little  or  no  difference,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  where  the  ground  is  rough,  the 
iron-toothed  harrow  is  to  be  preferred. 

For  early  use,  sow  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August.  The  main  crop  should,  however,  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  August.  We  have 
observed,  when  sown  earlier  than  this,  and  a 
drought  succeeded,that  they  do  not  grow  off  weD, 
and  the  turneps,  even  if  good  seasons  should 
lollo  w,  are  never  of  good  size  and  flavor.  This 
is  avoided  bv  sowing  later,  and  with  proper  af- 
ter-culture, you  will  have  almost  invariably  a 
good  crop.  If  sown  broadcast,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  leaves  an  inch  broad,  hoe  and  thia 
them,  so  as  to  leave  the  young  plants  10  inches 
apart,  cutting  up  all  the  grass  and  weeds  and 
thinning  carefully. 

There  are  many  excellent  varieties  of  tbs 
turnep,  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  but  when 
you  have  to  purchase  seed,  the  Swan’s  Egg, 
Dale’s  new  Hybrid,  White  Norfolk,  and  the 
large  yellow  Globe,  ate  the  best  for  table  use. 
For  cflrZy  table  use,  the  White  Flat  Dutch,  and 
the  Yellow  Stone,  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  Ruta-baga,  as  a table  turnep,  is  by  ma- 
ny prelerred  during  winter,  to  any  other  varie- 
ty. It  will  continue  fit  for  use  more  than  a 
month  later  than  any  other — and  in  our  genial 
climate  they  can  be  taken  from  the  ground  as 
reqnired  for  use. 

The  soil  particularly  adapted  to  them  is  that 
of  a deep  sandy  loam.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  put  in  goorl  order,  as  that 
above  recommended  for  common  turneps.  They 
should  be  sown  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  Au- 
gust, in  drills  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  of  tolerable 
size,  thin  them  to  ten  inches  in  the  drill,  at  the 
same  time  give  them  a good  working  with  the 
hoe — a second  working  should  follow  in  isvo  or 
three  weeks,  which  will  usually  make  the  crop. 
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Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  draw  up  the 
earth  around  them  as  they  begin  to  grow  above 
the  ground.  They  have  been  grown  on  my 
place  the  past  season,  of  fine  size  ; the  season, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  a dry  and  unfavo- 
rable one.  They  possess  more  nutriment,  and 
are  superior  to  the  common  turnep  for  milk 
cows,  imparting  little  or  no  flavor  to  the  milk 
and  butter,  and  as  I am  satisfied  from  experi- 
ence, that  they  will  succeed,  I would  urge  their 
cultivation  upon  the  members  ol  our  Society 
generally. 

Respectlully  submitted. 

John  Sommer,  Chairman, 

HEPORT  ON  CATTLE, 

The  Chairman  ot  the  Committee  on  Cattle, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  Report — 

The  condition  of  this  portion  ot  our  stock, 
renders  it  highly  important,  that  a report  should 
annually  be  read  belore  our  Society;  and  that 
no  neglect  should  be  attributed  on  his  part,  he 
submits  such  infor.uation  as  he  has  been  able 
to  collect : 

When  we  consider  the  important  part,  which 
cattle  form  in  our  domestic  economy,  we  ought 
to  be  induced  to  give  them  all  the  care  and  at- 
tention, which  they  require.  Instead  of  this, 
we  too  frequently  find  that  neglect,  almost  utter 
neglect,  is  their  lot, 

VVhoever  intends  to  commence  the  work  ef 
improvement  in  .stock,  must  first  direct  his  at- 
tentio.r  to  the  introduction  of  a good  breed:  lor 
any  person,  who  will  lay  aside  prejudice,  will  per- 
ceive at  once  that  the  improved  breed,  which 
has  been  introduced  among  us,  is  much  superior 
to  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  Although 
in  many  instances,  gross  imposition  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  communiiy  by  our  stock- 
driving neighbors,  in  introducing  an  interior 
breed  of  cattle,  lor  thorough  breds,  yet  it  has 
been  the  means,  by  resorting  to  the  pure  blood, 
of  furnishing  a cross,  which  in  time,  with  a ju- 
dicious course  of  management,  will  produce  an 
excellent  race  of  cattle.  In  recommending  a 
breed  for  this  purpose,  I feel  confident  t’hat  for 
the  general  improvement  of  our  stock,  the  full 
bred  short  horn  will  prove  the  best.  It  will  im- 
prove their  milking  properties,  and  give  them 
size  and  an  aptitude  to  fatten  more  rapidly.  It 
will  improve  them  in  the  points  essential  to 
good  beef  cattle,  giving  them  lighter  heads  and 
necks  and  better  hind  quarter-r-giving  them 
weight  in  the  proper  points — points  all  desirab.e 
in  meat  cattle.  A.  B.  Allen,  of  New^-York, 
contended,  that  it  was  useless  to  import  Ayer- 
shires,  at  a high  price,  when  they  could,  by 
breeding  their  best  milkers  of  the  common 
stock  to  short  horn  bulls,  produce  animals  ot 
the  same  qualities  at  a trifling  cost.  It  is  true 
we  have  not  as  good  common  stock,  as  those  to 
which  Mr.  Allen  alludes,  as  they  are  remotely 
descended  from  the  Herefords  and  Devons;  but 
the  experiment  has  already  been  commenced  by 
a member  ot  our  Society,  (Mr,  Wm.  Summer, 
of  Pomara,)  and  the  calves  need  only  be  seen, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  cross.  The  milk-cow  requires 
a generous  supply  of  suitable  food,  if  you  would 
have  her  give  a regular  supply  of  good,  whole- 
some and  nutritious  milk,  w'hich  is  alt  impor- 
tant in  making  the  best  quality  of  butter.  Corn 
meal,  shorts,  w'heat  bran,  wdth  peas,  pumpkins 
and  turneps,  in  their  proper  season,  furnish  the 
principal  food.  An  importani  article  ol  food 
has  been  almo.st  w'holly  neglected;  I allude  to 
cornstalks.  There  are  many  stalks  in  old  land 
which  scarcely  produce  a shoot;  these  should 
be  gathered  v/hen  the  fodder  is  usually  taken, 
or  before,  and  cut  up  on  cutting  machines,  (the 
improved  machines  w'hich  are  made  durable, 
answer  an  excellent  purpose,)  and  a regular 
supply  given  everyday:  the  tops  of  corn,  even 
alter  the  fodder  is  taken  off,  should  he  fed  in 
this  way,  as  it  will  give  a large  quantity  of  food, 
which  if  left  to  die  upon  the  stalks  is  wholly  lost. 
In  the  north,  many  farmers,  who  own  extensive 
herds  ot  cattle,  keep  them  stabled  during  sum- 
mer, and  soil  them  upon  corn  stalks,  sowm  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose,  either  thickly  in  the 


drill,  or  broadcast  upon  land  well  prepared : the 
stalks  grow  up  slender,  and  when  the  tassel  ap- 
pears, it  is  cut  of  at  the  ground,  and  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  food  is  obtained  to  the  acre. 
As  It  is  by  being  sown  thickly  prevented  from 
sending  out  shoots,  it  is  rich  in  saccharine  sub- 
stance, and  when  led  green,  or  in  a cured  state, 
it  furnishes  superior  food  lor  cattle  and  horses. 
The  attention  of  our  friends,  I trust,  need  only 
be  directed  to  these  things  to  give  them  a fair 
trial.  Pea-vines  furnish  also  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle for  soiling.  During  winter  a good  turnep 
crop  is  all  important  to  cattle  of  any  desciiption. 
For  milch  cattle  the  rutabaga  is  to  be  preferred, 
imparting  little  or  no  flavor  to  the  milk  ; it  is 
moreover  rich  in  nutriment,  and  with  suitable 
culture,  succeeds  well  in  our  climate;  the  tur- 
neps should  always  be  w'ashed,  before  being 
fed.  iShelter  is  another  requisite  of  importance 
for  the  proper  rearing  and  keeping  of  cattle. 
Cows  require  shelter,  more  so  than  that  ot  the 
horse,  and  at  all  times  during  bad  weather,  it 
should  be  within  their  reach  ; — under  this,  in 
sui.able  troughs,  they  should  be  furnished  with 
salt;  suitable  racks  should  be  put  up  to  feed 
them  in,an:l  to  prevent  waste.  The  calves  de- 
signed for  breeders  should  have  good  attention  ; 
a regular  supply  of  milk  for  four  months  at 
least  should  be  allowed  them;  the  better  to  do 
this  they  should  be  early  taujtht  to  drink  from 
the  pail,  and  by  giving  them  skimmed  milk  you 
obtain  the  cream,  and  they  thrive  equally  as 
well,  as  if  suffered  to  draw’  from  the  teat.  They 
should  have  access  to  good  grass  pastures  in 
summer,  and  rye  pastures  in  winter  and  Spring, 
with  a portion  of  good  hay  and  a small  quanti- 
ty of  corn  meal  daily.  ITey  should  be  regu- 
larly stabled,  and  in  rainy  weather,  kept  stabled 
daring  the  day,  as  the  cold  rains  are  very  inju- 
rious to  them  while  young.  Young  cattle  should 
have,  during  wimer,  a regular  supply  of  tur- 
neps, with  their  dry  provender,  and  by  this 
means  they  are  kept  in  a much  more  healthy 
condition,  than  if  confined  to  the  latter  food,  and 
continue  to  improve  through  the  w'hole  winter, 
instead  of  pining  away,  at  the  time  when  green 
pasturage  can  no  longer  be  had. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  .our  Society  generally,  to  the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  their  stock,  con- 
scious that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
care  bestowed. 

All  of  wdiich  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

G.  T.  Scott,  Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

Your  Committee  on  Sheep  beg  leave  to  Re- 
port:— That  they  consider  the  raising  of  this 
article  of  stock,  at  this  period  of  our  political 
history,  of  no  little  importance  to  the  agricul- 
turist in  the  South.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
cotton  was  selling  for  from  16  to  S25  per  100 
lbs.,  and  the  duty  to  which  imported  goods  for 
ordinary  wear  were  subject,  was  comparatively 
low,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  might,  they  think, 
with  some  propriety,  have  taken  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  their  cotton  crop,  a sum 
sufficient  to  buy  w'herewith  to  clothe  themselves 
and  their  laborers.  Since  that  period  a great 
change  has  come  over  us — such  an  one  too,  as 
renders  it  necessary  that  every  farmer  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  cultivate  all 
his  resources.  The  raising  of  sheep,  therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  should  not  be  neglected,  as  in 
their  fleece  we  obtain  a raw  material  which 
they  alone  yield,  and  from  which  fabrics  are 
manufactured  wholly  indispensable. 

Your  Committee  have  had  little  or  no  expe- 
rience in  the  improvement,  which  they  have  no 
doubt  would  result  from  crosses  with  the  South- 
down, Bakewell, Saxony  and  Merino — and  must, 
therefore,  confine  their  remarks  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
native  breed  of  sheep. 

At  the  commencement  of  cold  weather,  say 
middle  or  last  of  October,  your  Committee  find 
it  necessary  to  commence  feeding  sheep.  Sheaf 
oats,  corn  and  fodder,  hay  or  husks,  are  good. 
Green  pastures  of  rye  or  barley,  (if  they  have 
been  prepared,)  will  in  some  degree  supercede 


the  necessity  of  feeding  ; and  they  think  impor- 
tant to  the  well  doing  of  sheep.  In  the  absence  of 
green  lots  they  should  be  permitted  to  browze 
about  in  old  fields,  about  branch  sides  and  in 
wood  pastures  in  dry  weather,  in  addition  to 
the  feed  they  receive.  Ewes,  at  the  time  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  should  be  careJully  kept 
from  among  hogs,  or  the  lambs  will  be  de'stroy- 
ed  by  them.  Lambs,  when  young,  aie  quite 
tender,  and  should  for  a few  days  have  special 
attention,  and  they  with  their  dams  should  have 
shelter  provided  for  them  during  seveie  weather. 
About  the  middle  or  last  of  March,  all  may  be 
turned  to  grass.  It  is  thought  they  are  more 
healthy  when  kept  on  short  grass,  as  long  grass 
will  frequently  produce  scours  and  destroy  ma- 
ny. 

Shearing  should  be  done  about  the  lull  moon 
in  May.  If  shorn  earlier,  their  numbers  are 
liable  to  be  thinned  by  the  effects  of  cold.  Shear- 
ing in  the  fall,  they  think  should  not  be  done. 
They  find  the  use  of  tar  a pretty  good  specific 
against  the  effects  of  cold.  It  may  be  applied 
to  their  noses,  and  occasionally  a small  quanti- 
ty forced  down  their  throats.  It  will  also  an- 
swer to  keep  the  trough  or  plank,  v here  they 
are  salted,  wmll  smeared  wdth  tar,  and  their  salt 
placed  on  it.  They  should  be  carefully  salted 
once  a week  the  year  round. 

As  a preventive  against  the  depredations  of 
dogs,  one  of  your  Committee  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  pasturing  his  sheep  with  his  cattle,  and 
herding  them  together  at  night.  On  the  dogs 
attacking  the  sheep,  they  fly  to  the- cattle,  and 
are  effectually  protected  by  them. 

When  the  sheep  are  kept  up  all  summ.er,  they 
should  be  frequently  shifted  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  Sheep  are  very  fond  ol  herbs,  such 
as  found  in  the  wmods;  and  which  your  Com- 
mittee think,  tend  to  keep  them  iii  a healthy 
condition,  A body  of  woods  inclosed,  with  their 
pasture,  might  be  of  service  to  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submiued. 

P.  Hair,  Chairman. 

New’berry  Dist.,  (S.  C.)  Sept.  25. 


Planting  too  much  Cotton. — The  follow- 
ing remarks,  says  the  Savannah  Republican, 
from  the  Hamburg  Journal  are  not  a whit  the 
less  sensible  because  briefly  and  plainly  express- 
ed. Our  planters  would  indeed  do  w ell  to  re- 
flect seriously  upon  thissubject.  Puisuing  their 
present  course  of  overproducing  cotton,  they 
ought  not  to  anticipate  anything  bin  short  prices 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  result  of 
the  recent  election,  by  increasing  the  probabili- 
ties of  annexation,  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
cotton  producing  territory  will  only  tend  to  ag- 
gravate these  evils.  Depreciation  ot  the  prices 
of  both  lands  and  negroes,  and  ultimate  ruin 
must  be  the  result,  unless  the  difficulty  is  met, 
as  was  suggested,  by  a diversion  of  labor.  The 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  says: 

“ Planters  ol  the  South,  can  you  raise  cotton 
at  present  prices?  If  the  great  impiovemtntin 
agriculture  of  late,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
will  warrant  the  pursuit  ol  this  employment, 
well  and  good;  but  if,  on  the  contiary,  this  is 
not  the  case,  you  should  reflect  on  the  matter, 
and  cast  about  fora  more  suitable  investment 
of  labor,  capital,  and  time.  You  are  a wmre  that 
the  western  lands,  and  those  of  1 ex  as,  wdll  re- 
pay the  planter  more  at  five  cents  or  even  less, 
than  our  lands  will  at  six  cents;  and  yet  you 
drive  on  in  one  long  train  of  toil  every  year, 
without  counting  the  cost  of  these  thines. 

“What  then  is  to  be  done,  you  will  ask 7 — 
Plant  less  of  the  staple,  raise  more  provisions, 
live  more  at  home,  improve  your  lands  and 
stock,  and  let  your  farms  present  an  appearance 
of  industry,  thrift,  and  plenty.  This  is  a great 
country,  and  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  use  exer- 
tions in  making  it  beautiful,  and  ourselves  hap- 
py and  independent,  as  much  as  possible,  ot 
other  countries.  Be  sure  that  yon  have  a suffi- 
ciency at  home,  and  then  send  off  the  surplus. 
Patronize  home  industry  in  all  its  various 
branches,  and  then  we  shall  become  a thriving 
and  contented  people,” 
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For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor:^ — 1 have  been  of  opinion  for  se- 
veral years,  that  the  potatoe  crop  was  too  much 
neglected  in  this  section  of  countr3^  The  crop 
that  1 have  made  this  year,  has  confirmed  me 
in  that  opinion.  1 planted  a fraction  more  than 
tv/e  acres.  Three-fourths  of  the  land  was  of  se- 
cond year’s  tending,  and  was  so  full  of  roots 
and  stumps  that  we  could  not  prepare  it  for 
planting  to  my  satisfaction  ; but  after  breaking 
up  the  land  a time  or  two,  the  rows  were  run 
off  in  a horizontal  position  and  beds  thrown  up 
with  a turning  plow,  then  a hand  with  a hoe 
made  holes  for  every  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
in  which  the  seed  were  dropped  and  covered — 
these  were  of  the  Spanish  kind.  The  land  is 
thin  grey  soil;  growth  post-oak  and  black-jack 
intermixed  with  pine.  The  other  fourth  of  the 
ground  planted,  is  cdd  grey  land,  on  which  cows 
had  been  penned.  This,  and  a small  part  of 
the  fresh  land,  was  planted  with  yam-slips.  (I 
here  remark,  that  I have  found  out  long  since 
that  the  richest  land  is  not  the  best  for  potatoes.) 
We  hauled  home  and  put  away  six  hundred  and 
forty  bushels,  and  I suppose  there  were  fifty 
bushels  left  on  the  ground  for  the  hogs  to  get,  and 
we  must  have  dug  at  least  ten  bushels  previously 
dor  table  use,  &c.  At  this,  my  crop  from  a lit- 
tle over  two  acres,  is  seven  hundred  bushels; 
but  I will  take  it  at  60d  bushels,  which  at  20 
cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  S120.  The  same 
land  in  corn,  under  the  most  favorable  seasons 
and  best  mode  of  culture,  could  not  have  made 
more  than  80  bushels,  that  at  33  cents  per  bu- 
shel, (which  is  the  settlement  price,)  amounts 
to  $30.40.  1 will  allow  SIO  fot  the  value  of  la- 

bor (which,  IS  more  than  enougli)  expended  on  the 
potatoes,  more  than  would  have  been  required 
on  the  same  land  had  it  been  in  a corn  crop ; and 
will  allow  ;11>5  for  fodder  that  might  have  been 
produced  with  the  corn.  At  this  calculation, 
there  is  a balance  left  in  favor  of  potatoes  of  ^74 
60.  1 may  have  priced  the  potatoes  too  high, 

. but  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator  to  put  their  own  prices  on  each  ar- 
ticle-make their  own  calculations— draw  their 
own  inferences,  and  come  to  their  own  decisions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  our  planting  more  pota- 
toes than  we  have  heretofore;  and  what  we  do 
plant,  be  sure  to  cultivate  well,  as  they  are  a 
crop  that  is  well  worth  our  attention,  it  they 
were  but  to  feed  our  stock  on.  They  -wdll  fat- 
ten a hog  quicker  than  corn.;  and  for  fattening 
an  old  ox  or  cow,  1 have  never  found  iheir 
equal;  as  a change  of  food  and  for  milch  cows, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  better ; and  for  chil- 
dren, both  white  and  black,  they  are  the  most 
healthy  food  we  can  give  them. 

I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  &c., 

John  Farrar, 

P.  S. — I will  say  to  you,  that  I seeded  two 
small  lots  in  red  clover  and  blue  grass,  about  a 
vear  ago.  As  yet,  they  do  not  promise  any  big 
things.  The  clover,  on  a part  of  one  of  the  lots, 
seems  to  be  doing  well,  which  is  on  the  stilfest 
part  of  the  land.  On  the  softest  part,  the  hot 
summer  caused  the  most  of  it  to  disappear. 
There  is  a tolerable  good  stand  of  grass.  Ano- 


ther year  will  prove  whether  it  will  succeed  to 
much  advantage.  I have  ordered  one  of  Low's 
crushers,  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  You  have 
seen  some  account  of  it  in  the  Tennessee  Agri- 
culturist; and  there  was  an  extract  respecting 
it  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  some  time  the  past 
summer.  When  I get  it  home  and  put  in  ope- 
ration, I will  give  you  some  account  of  its  per- 
formance and  utility.  The  present  year  has 
proved  to  me  that  potatoes  do  not  require  as 
much  rain  to  make  a good  crop  as  I have 
thought  they  did,  as  our  ground  has  not  been 
wet  but  twice  since  July. 

f saw  a potatoe  the  other  day,  at  a friend’s, 
that  weighed,  in  m.y  presence,  eight  pounds — it 
was  of  the  red  skin  kind.  A yam  of  the  same 
size  would  weigh,  I expect,  ten  or  eleven  pounds. 

Stanfordvillb,  Putnam  Co.,  Ga  , P J.  F. 

November  16,  1844.  \ 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
CONTINUANCE  OF  MILK  IN  COWS. 

Messrs.  Editors ; — It  certainly  would  be  a very 
great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  a 
cow  or  cows,  solely  for  their  milk,  if  any  feasi- 
ble method  could  be  adopted  by  which  cows 
could  be  made  permanent  milkers,  or theirown- 
ers  particularly  those  who  live  in  cities,  be  sa- 
ved the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  their  bree- 
ding. There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  seems 
practicable.  The  first  method  is  to  keep  the 
cow  in  milk,  from  the  bull,  by  constantly  sta- 
bling her,  after  her  first  and  second  calf,  and  in 
this  stale,  milked  regularly  and  well  fed,  she 
will  continue  to  give  milk  for  two  or  more  years. 
She  usually  ends,  however,  by  bcoming  too  fat 
lor  profit  as  a milker,  hermilk  gradually  failing, 
and  she  then  goes  to  the  butcher.  The  large 
dairies  of  London,  have  their  cows  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  one,  of  having  them  '■'■come  irv' 
annually. 

There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  con- 
stant milkers  which  has  lieen  extensively  prac- 
ticed in  France,  and  known  to  some  extent  in 
this  country.  This  is  by  spaying  the  cow  some 
four  or  six  weeks  after  calving,  and  thus  by 
preventing  impregnation,  securing  the  cow  in 
milk  for  several  years.  In  the  London  Veteri- 
narian may  be  found  a paper  by  M.  Rogere,  of 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  rn  a series  of  experiments  on  this 
subject,  that  had  been  eminently  successful. 
The  cows  operated  upon  were  of  various  ages, 
some  quite  old.  The  operation  of  spaying  was 
followed  with  a restricted  diet  to  prevent  the 
tendency  of  infla.timation.  This  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  fur  a few  days, 
but  the  flow  soon  returned,  and  continued  un- 
affected for  a long  time.  No  danger  was  in- 
curred by  the  operation  when  skilfully  perform- 
ed, and  when  from  age  or  failure  of  milk,  it  be- 
came desirable  to  make  beef  of  the  animal,  she 
was  found  altogether  superior  for  that  purpose 
to  the  unspayed  ones. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Ruffin’s 
Farmer’s  Register  may  be  found  a paper  on 
spaying  cows  or  heifers,  not  only  for  milk,  but 
for  feeding.  Mr.  Tabb,  of  Virginia,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  operations  were  con- 
ducted, confirms  the  representations  made  of 
the  value  of  milch  cows  so  operated  upon,  but 
thinks  it  not  less  essential  or  important  where 
cows  or  heifers  are  to  be  fed.  The  following 
extract  is  from  Mr.  Tabb’s  paper: — “The  ope- 
ration is  performed  on  heifers  not  intended  for 
milk  when  they  are  about  a year  old,  and  with 
the  single  precaution  of  keeping  them  entirely 
from  food  or  water  during  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  previous— is  not  attended  with  the 
least  risk — is  performed  in  the.  same  way,  and 
may  be  done  by  any  person  in  the  habit  of  spay- 
ing pigs.  They  go  to  their  food  immediately 
after,  and  require  no  attention.  We  select  the 
most  indifferent  heifers  to  spay,  which  is  one 


way  to  improve  the  stock.  You  increase  the 
size  amazingly.  They  gradually  become  as 
large  as  ordinary  oxen — ^^are  easily  kept — make 
the  finest  beet — and  as  they  are  not  in  perfec- 
tion uuti’i  six  or  seven  years  old,  we  work  them 
after  three  or  four,  to  make  them  gentle,  and  for 
that  purpose,  consider  them  superior  to  the  ox.’^ 

The  practice  of  w'orking  milch  cows  is  eom- 
mon  in  Germany,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  various  travellers  in  thatcountry;  and  teams 
of  spayed  heifers  have  carried  off  prizes  at  the 
plowing  matches  of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
England.  The  suggestion  made  above,  by  Mr. 
Tabb,  as  to  the  practice  of  spaying  having  a 
good  effect  in  the  improvement  of  stock,  is  an 
important  one.  If  the  breeders  of  stock  could 
so  lar  forego  the  hope  ofimmedi;  te  profit,  as  to 
be  willing  to  submit  all  inferior  heifciS  to  spay- 
ing, it  is  evident  the  chances  of  breeding  infe- 
rior animals,  would  diminish  rapidly. 

Mr.  Winn,  keeper  of  an  extensive  hotel  at  . 
Natchez,  communicated  to  Judge  Peters,  of  Pa., 
the  result  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  spay- 
ing cows  for  the  purpose  of  securing  permanent 
milkers,  it  appears  from  the  paper  as  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Society  that  he  had  two  cows,  which  after 
being  spayed,  gave  milk  constantly  lor  three 
years  each.  He  preferred  cows  that  had  pro- 
duced two  or  three  cal  ves,  as  the  bags  of  such 
would  be  more  capacious,  than  if  spayed  after 
the  first  calf.  1 hope  that  some  of  our  breeders 
or  farmers  will  try  this  experiment,  since  if 
successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  cows 
would  command  greatly  advanced  prices  in 
places  where  cow's  are  kept  for  their  milk  alone. 

Ontario,  Oct.,  1844.  A Fariuer. 

“ Much  increase  is  by  the  strength  of  the  ox.  ” 

IProv.  XIV.  4. 

The  following  in  substance,  is  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke’s  just  commentary  on  this  passage  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  ox  deserves  more  considera- 
tion than  he  usually  receives,  for  the  reasons 
here  so  correctly  given;  “The  ox  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  beasts  used  in  husbandry. 
Except  merely  for  speed,  he  is  superior  in  al- 
most every  respect  to  the  horse.  1.  He  is  long- 
er lived.  2.  Scarcely  liable  to  any  disease.  3. 
He  is  steady,  and  always  pulls  fair  in  his  gears. 

4.  He  lives,  fattens,  and  maintains  his  strength 
on  what  horses  will  not  eat,  and  therefore  is 
supported  at  much  less  cost.  5.  His  manure 
is  more  profitable.  And,  6.  When  he  is  worn 
out  in  his  labor,  his  flesh  is  good  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  man,  his  horns  of  great  utility,  and 
his  hide  almost  invaluable.  It  might  be  added, 
he  is  almost  no  expense  in  shoeing;  and  his 
gears  are  much  less  expensive  than  those  of  the 
horse.  In  all  large  farms,  oxen  for  the  common 
purposes  of  labor,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
horses.  Have  but  patience  with  this  most  pa- 
tient animal,  and  you  wall  soon  find  there  is 
much  increase  by  the  strength  and  labor  of  the 
ox.” 

Preservation  of  Pumpkins. — This  fall  lei 
every  farmer  gather  as  many  of  his  best  ma- 
tured pumpkins  as  will  suffice  to  supply  his 
stock  with  a mess  daily  through  the  winter,  and 
deposite  them  carefully  in  a close  and  secure 
repertory,  according  to  the  following  succinct 
and  definite  rules:  1st,  lay  a stratum  of  butts  of 
straw  from  the  threshing  floor,  one  foot  thick  ; 
on  this  stratum  deposite  another  of  pumpkins, 
and  cover  them  carefully  with  another  layer  of 
straw,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  your  heap. 

In  this  way,  pumpkins  may  be  preserved 
most  of  the  year,  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  when 
taken  from  the  field.  Try  it,  friends,  and  not 
leave  every  thing  to  be  discovered  by  accident, 
as  is  the  case  with  experiments  in  agriculture 
generally. — Maine  Cultivator. 

“Going  THE  hog”  wholly. — An  establish- 
ment, calculated  for  the  slaughtering  and  pack- 
ing of  100,000  of  the  swinish  multitude-— we 
mean  those  that  goon  “all  fours!” — the  pre- 
sent season,  have  been  provided  at  Madison, 
Indiana.  There  will,  beyond  dispute,  be  a 
“ great  cry  there,  but  precious  little  wool  I” 
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OBSERVATIONS  TO  PLANTERS. 

The  following  admirable  hinls  we  find  ad- 
dressed to  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  by  a 
eorrespcndeat  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 
We  wish  that  they  might  reach  and  be  heeded 
by  all ; for  it  is  certain  that  the  stock  of  cotton 
on  hand  in  Europe  is  fearfully  accumulating, 
and- that  so  long  as  this  prosess  is  going  on  it 
must  continue  to  fall.  There  is  no  escaping 
this  dilemma,  and  the  sooner  our  southern  bre- 
thren look  this  matter  in  the  face  and  provide  for 
it  by  a change  of  system,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  "them.  We  hope  they  will  take  these  obser- 
vations,kindly,  for  they  are  kindly  meant: 

“ There  is  a partial  if  not  complete  remedy 
for  this  evil,  which  I take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing through-your  pages.  Let  every  cotton  plan- 
ter make  it  a rule  and  adhere  strictly  to  it,  to  make 
no  more  cotton  than  he  can  make  clear  of  his 
plantation  expenses.  That  is,  let  him  pay  all 
his  plantation  expenses  by  other  crops,  and 
make  only  so  much  cotton  as  will  support  his 
family,  pay  his  debts,  and  add  to  his  property. 
Many  planters  f dare  say  will  answer,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  make  enough  cotton  to  pay 
their  debts  and  support  their  families.  This 
may  be  true  as  to  some,  but  in  general  it  would 
be  more  pert  than  true.  Even  those  who  are 
hardest  run,  purchase  corn,  salt,  negro  cloths, 
&c.,  with  ‘cotton’ money.  I doubt  if  there  is 
any  planter- who  could  not  produce  enough  for 
market,  be.side  cotton,  to  pay  for  all  these  things, 
and  all  plantation  expenses..  Some. are  so  situ-, 
ated,  that  they  could  sell  corn  alone  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Let  them,  increase  their  corn  crop 
then  to  that  amount  and  diminish  cotton.  Others 
again,  if  the  corn  could  not  be  sold,  raight.feed 
it  to  stock  and  sell  that.  It  will  bear  transpor-. 
tation,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  foreign  beefi 
and  bacon  sold  in  the  cotton  region.  Wheat 
and  flour  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,, 
could  be  made  to  pay  these  contingencies.  Rice 
w'ill  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  com- 
mand a good  price,  and  so  wd  11  tobacco.  Many 
could  pay  these  ex.penses  by  cutting  timber  and 
making  shingles,  staves,  &g.  In  short,  there 
are  few  planters  in  the  whole  cotton  region, 
who  might  not  by  a little  diversion  of  labor, 
manage  to  make  what  cotton  they  do,  clear  of 
the  expense  ot  production,  and  do  so  profitably. 
Let  each  planter  look  around  him,  and  see  what 
his  resources  are.  1 do  not  invite  him  to  make 
his  own  shoes,  hats,  blankets,  clothes,  salt  and 
iron.  In  most  cases,  others  who  are  in  these 
lines  can  make  these  things  and  bring  them  to 
his  door  cheaper,  than  he.  can  make  the.®  him- 
self. But  he  can  follow  the  business  he  under- 
stands, or  at  least  is  best  prepared  to  carry  on, 
and  make  something  else  besides  cotton  to  pay 
or  them. 

“1  know  the  folly  of  reeommeadiog  shv 
measure  to  planters,  requiring  their  combined 
action.  I recommend  this  to  each  planter  for 
his  own  individual  advantage,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole.  Wliile  it  will  diminish  the 
aggregate  crop,  if  it  curtails  but  a bale,  it  will 
teach  each  man  to  be  independent,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  cotton  speculators,  open  his  eyes  to 
his  own  resources,  and  gradually  prepare  the 
way  for  that  change  of  culture  which  is  inevi- 
table, and  at  hand,  fot  all  those  who  can  not 
make  a heavy  bale  to  the  acre.  And  I would 
add,  that  every  planter  should  as  speedily  as 
possible  reduce  his  culture  to  such  land  only  as 
will  make  a heavy  bate  per  acre.  If  he  has  no 
such,  let  him  ‘make’it — manuie  will  soon  do  it. 
Gut  down  the  cotton,  increase  the  corn  and  pea 
crop,  pen  hogs,  cattle,  and  every  thing  else  on 
straw,  muck,  weeds,  &c.,  &c  , and  he  will  soon 
have  as  much  land  that  will  raise  him  a bale  to 
the  acre  as  he  wants,  if  he  makes  no  more  cot- 
ton than  he  makes  ‘ clear.’ 

“I  preach  no  more  than  1 practice.  I am  a 
middle-aged  planter,  and  I have  nearly  always 
made  my  cotton  crop  clear.  I have  sufiered  my 
share  in  the  hard  times,  and  have  met,  I think, 
more  than  my  average  of  losses:  yeti  kept 
above  board  without  any  stringent  economy, 
mainly  because  I have  paidplantation expenses 
by  selling  corn,  peas,  oats,  &c.  My  e:^enses 


have  been  as  heavy  as  any  plantei’."  of  the  same 
force,  and  my  land  probably  as  pom  ; yet  I have 
kept  up  chiefly,  1 think,  because  1 : ■ not  have 
to  pay  them  in  a lum-p  at  the  end  o-:  year  out 

of  my  cotton,  which  v/ould  have  leli  -ne  so  small 
a surplus,  that  probably  I sho:;ld  rot  have 
thought  it  worth  taking  care  of.  The  balance 
would  have  been  mere  odds  and  ends,  which 
few  know  how  to  make  tell.  Ibavemade  corn, 
&c.,  supply  my  odds  and  endsofcash,  and  ap- 
propriated them  as  they  came  to  hand  tu  pay 
current  expenses;  and  when  my  cotton  came 
in,  I could  do  something  with  my  little  lump  ot 
clear  money.  Let  me  say  also,  that  alter  next 
year  I shall  not  plant  an  acre  but  will  (or  at 
least  ought  to)  yield  me  400  lbs.  clean  cotton. 
Not  one— and  not  many  I trust  next  year.  Yet 
my  land  in  its  best  natural  condition,  will  not 
average  half  that  m.u-ch.  What  1 adopt  for  rny 
own  good,  and  experience  has  proved  to  me  is 
for  the  good  of  every  planter,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  I recommend  o-thers  to  try.” 

From  the  Massachusetts  Plowman. 

THE  BUST  COWS. 

You  cannot  be  absolutely  certain,  when  you 
purchase  heilers,  that  you  will  have  good  cows, 
but  by  close  attention  you  may  acquire  the  art 
of  judging  pretty  accurately  whether  ihey  will 
prove  good.  The  first  point  is  the  udder;  if 
this  is  not  capacious  or  if  it  has  not  the  power 
of  becoming  so,  she  will  never  be  a great  milk- 
er. Then  the  color  of  the  skin  is  important  if 
you  would  have  rich  milk;  it  should  be  yellow, 
or  rather  a mahogany  color;  but  you  want  good 
teals  too  to  draw  the  milk;  large  teats,  not 
standing  close  together  are  a good  sign.  These 
are  the  most  important  points. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  cow,  you  will  not  choose 
a large  head  and  horns,  lor  it  costs  too  much  to 
support  them;. nor  long  legs,  to  made  you  hold 
the  pail  up  from  the  ground,  and  to  require  high 
fences.  Long  legs  require  too  much  support, 
they  are  not  good  even  for  travelling.  Choose 
short  legged  animals  whenever  you  have  the 
choice,  whether  cov/s,  oxen,  hor-es,  or  hogs. 
Choose  slender  necks  and  tapering  tails ; straight 
backs  and  broad  briskets,  lor  such  feed  better 
and  are  less  liable  to  disease  The  cow’s  body 
should  be  large  in  co-mparison  with  her  head 
and  limbs,  but  it  is  not  an  object  to  keep  very 
large  cows  and  oxen,  or  horses  on  our  farms,  as 
a general  rule.  Middle  sized  cows,  and  those 
below  it,  you  -n'iH  almost  always  find  better 
milkers  than  large  cows  are. 

In  regard  to  the  color  of  the  body,  a red,  or 
yellow,  or  yellow  brindle,  is  as  indicative  as 
any,  of  a good  rich  milker.  You  cannot  always 
determine,  by  any  external  marks,  whelheryour 
heifer  will  prove  a good  cow.  Alter  trying  her 
one  summer,  you  can  tell  better,  and  you  can 
then  turn  her  oiT  lor  beef  if  you  choose.  On 
purchasing  you  will  have  some  regard  to  color 
as  a matter  of  fancy.  Nobody  wants  a black 
cow  or  a white  one and  though  partly  colored 
cows  are  endurable,no  white  man  buys  a skunk 
colored  horse  for  his  own  keeping. 

Mild  and  gentle  cows  are  better  than  irrita- 
ble animals,  and  will  be  more  ready  to  yield 
their  milk.  By  close  scrutiny  you  can  deter- 
mine in  some  degree  by  the  countenance  and 
the  motions  of  the  heifer,  whether  she  is  natu- 
rally docile ; yet  very  much  depends  on  her 
breaking,  her  treatment  and  education  during 
the  first  season.  Vicious  treatment  will  make 
any  animal  vicious;  still  there  is  a difference 
of  character  independent  of  education.  Exa- 
mine the  eye  and  the  face  of  the  heifer;  a large 
mild  eye,  with  a yellow  circle  or  haloaround  it, 
is  a good  indication.  The  face  should  not  be 
large,  and  the  bones  should  all  be  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body.  A large  chest  is  evidence 
of  good  lungs  and  ot  a hardy  animal.  The  hips 
should  be  well  spread,  for  obvious  reasons. 

By  proper  attention  to  selecting  and  breeding 
we  may  just  as  well  have  a race  of  cows  that 
will  yield  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week  as  five 
pounds.  We  know  of  no  neat  stock  superior 
to  our  red  Devon  cattle;  such  as  we  meet  w'ith 
in  all  parts  of  New  England.  ' 


From  the  Boston  Journal. 

THE  OLIVE. 

The  olive  tree  has  been  prized  in  all  ages  ia 
certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Indeed  there  is 
perhaps  no  tree  or  vegetable  which  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  profane  and  sacred  his- 
tory, and  connected  w'iih  which  are  more  inte- 
resting associations.  The  dove  sent  forth  by 
Noah  from  the  ark  returned  with  an  olive  leaf, 
by  which  the  patriarch  knew  that  the  waters 
had  abated.  And  it  was  probably  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  olive  has  ever  ceen  re- 
garded as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  of  plenty  by 
all  civilized  nations,  heathen  or  Christian.  In 
the  fabled  contest  between  Neptune  and  Miner.- 
va,  to  decide  which  should  give  the  name  to  a 
new  city,  each  sought  for  the  gilt  most  benefii- 
cial  to  mankind.  Neptune  brought  forward  the 
fiery  war  horse,  but  JWioerva  produced  an  olive 
tree,  and  the  palm  was  awarded  to.ihe  goddess- 
—and  she  gave  the  name  of  Athens- to  the  new 
city. 

The  olive  tree  appears  to  have  flourished  in 
Syria  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  sup-, 
posed  to  have  been  transplanted  into  Italy  du«. 
ring  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  and  was  soon 
cultivated  in  France  and  Spain.  For  ages  it 
has  abounded  in  the  south  of  Europe  being 
much  valued  by  the  inhabitants,  who  use  the 
oil  for  culinary  and  other  purposes — indeed  it 
constitutes  a very  important  article  of  food- 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  is  a well  known 
commodity  for  commerce. 

The  olive  tree  is  not  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
ty or  majesty.  It  usually  attains  a height  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  but  branches  off  hori- 
zontally a few  feet  above  the  ground,  like  the 
apple-tree.  It  bears  fruit  abundantly  every 
ot.her  year,  the  character  of  which  is  well 
known.  The  wood  is  heavy,  compact,  fine 
grained  and  brilliant,  and  is  much  used  by  ca- 
binet; makers  in  the  eountri-es  where  it  abounds^ 
It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  highly  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  hardness  and  durability. 

The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  puln,  not  from 
the  seed,  as  is  the  case  with  almt  si  all  other 
kinds  of  oleaginous  vegetables.  When  intend- 
ed to  be  picked  for  exportalion,  it  is  gathered 
while  still  unripe,  and  is  steeped  in  the  water 
several  days,  and  atterwards  put  into  a water  of 
lye  and  barilla.  It  is  then  put  in  bottles  or  bar- 
rels with  salt  and  water,  and  is  exported  to  other 
countries,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a luxury,  and 
is  believed  to  be  conducive  to  health  and  a 
promoter  of  digestion, 

Whether  the  olive  tree  can  be  made  to  flou-=. 
rish  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  give  it  any  considerable  value, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Conj- 
missioner  of  Patents,  says  it  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  southern  States  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
Georgia,  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
would  doubtless  be  suitable  for  its  production, 
were  it  not  for  the  very  sudden  changes  from 
very  warm  to  comparatively  very  cold  weather, 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  winter 
months.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  experiment  should  be  fairly  tested,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubi  of  its  success.  Indeed, 
so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
band  of  auventurers  from  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean planted  olive  trees  in  Florida,  where 
they  flourished  and  grew  to  a large  size.  We 
are  glad  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject 
of  increasing  the  number  and  the  value  of  use- 
ful  productions  in  this  country. 


Pick  carefully  all  winter  apples  for  sale  and 
for  use,  and  save  all  other  apples  for  pigs  and 
other  farm  stock,  for  which  they  will  be  found 
very  valuable  in  winter. 

Feed  all  fattening  animals  with  perfect  regu- 
larity— enough,  but  not  too  much.  Save  all 
your  straw  well  for  litter  and  winter  feed. 

A writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  recom-. 
mends  buttermilk  for  the  destrucii.n  of  lice  on. 
cattle. 
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OUR  PROSPECTUS. 

Friends  and  Patrons!  below  we  spread 
before  j’-eii  tbe  Frospectas  for  our  Third  Vod- 
?IME,  ia  which  we  aunounce  the  cennectioti  of 
Mr.  JAMES  CAMAK,  of  Atheas,  as  the  fu- 
ture Editor  of  this  Journal.  His  fame  as  a man 
of  science,  and  a writer  of  distinguished  ability, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  science  of 
Agriculture,  is  too  familiar  to  every  Southern 
man  to  require  commendation  of  his  merits  at 
our  hands. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  a few  words  to  ad- 
dress to  the  friends  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Improvement — and  we  shall  not  only  be  brief, 
'bvX  plain.  To  obtain  the  services  of  an  Editor 
of  such  acknowledged  abilit}q  we  have  been 
compelled  to  contract  a heavy  responsibility  ; 
and  we  look  to  our  friends  to  stand  by  us  in  our 
■effort  to  promote  this  great  and  glorious  work  of 
Agricultural  Reform.  The  price  of  subscrip- 
tion IS  too  small  to  authorise  our  sending  out 
agents;  we  therefore  rely  upon  the  friends  of  the 
work  to  constitute  them.selves  agents  in  their  re- 
■spective  counties  and  neighborhoods,  to  obtain 
subscribers.  To  excite  a generous  rivalry,  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  offering  a list  of  pre- 
miums to  those  who  shall  obtain  the  greatest 
number  of  subscribers,  between  now  and  the 
first  day  of  March  next.  This  is  a novel  enter- 
prise at  the  South,  in  the  history  of  an  Agricul- 
tural periodical,  but  we  trust  it  will  be  the  means 
of  exciting  our  friends  to  an  effort  to  extend  our 
circulation.  Of  course  we  do  not  offer  the  pre- 
miq,ms  as  compensation  for  services,  but  simply 
as  testimonials  of  our  gradtude  to  those  who 
shall  win  them  hy  their  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Agriculture. 

What  man  would  not  dwell  with  an  elevated 
and  just  pride  in  after  life  upon  such  a souve- 
nir of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Southern  Agri- 
culture! But  we  promised  to  be  brief— and  we 
conclude  by  saying  to  the  planters  of  the  South, 
Come  up  to  the  rescue,  and  sustain  us,  if  you 
wish  an  Agricultural  Journal,  worthy  of  your 
patronage,  and  the  great  interest  of  which  it  is 
the  organ.  Not  only  subscribe  for  it  yourselves, 
but  urge  your  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
every  where  to  do  likewise.  Give  it,  in  short,  a 
hearty,  zealous,  and  cordial  support,  and  the 
work  will  go  on  improving  in  every  department 
and  extending  its  infiuences  into  every  class  of 
society. 

Planters  of  the  South,  and  friends  of  Southern 
Agriculturel  we  commit  the  worR  to  your  keep- 
ing— it  will  be  the  organ  of  your  interests  and 
vocations.  Will  you  not  sustain  it  as  it  may 
deserve  1 

13°  W e request  that  those  who  make  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  subscribers,  will  forward  their  lists 
as  early  as  possible, 


PROSPECTUS 

[of  the  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

I SOUTHERN  CULTIYATOR, 

In  issuing  the  Froepectus  for  the  Third  Ve- 
lume  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  the  Pub- 
lishers have  the  high  gratification  of  announc- 
ing to  the  public,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  services  of 

- MR.  JAMES  CAMAE,  6f  Alliens,  Ga, 

to  conduct  the  Editorial  department  of  the  pa- 
per. The  high  reputation  ot  Mr.  C.  as  a gen- 
tleman, his  acknowledged  ability  as  a writer, 
his  varied  acquirements  in  science,  together 
with  the  attention  which  he  has  always  given 
to  Agricultural  Science  and  Improvement,  af- 
ford the  highest  guarantee  of  the  future  excel- 
lence of  the  work. 

To  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  therefore, 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  we  address  our- 
selves, to  invite  their  co-operation  in  extending 
oar  circulation,  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenditure  we  now  make  to  render 
our  journal  worthy  the  patronage  of  an  intelli- 
gent Agricultural  community.  To  you,  then, 
friends  of  Agriculture,  the  future  destiny  of  the 
“Southern  Cultivator”  is  committed,  and  if 
you  will  that  it  shall  be  sustained,  it  will  be. 
You  must,  then,  every  man  of  yon,  “put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel”  and  aid  us  ia  an  en- 
terprise, which  contemplates  the  melioration 
of  the  eoKdition  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
Agriculturists  of  the  Southern  States.  Each 
andallofyoueanaidusif  you  will  Will  you 
do  it! 

As  we  contemplate  some  slight  changes  in 
the  work,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advise  our 
friends.  It  will  be  published  Monthly,  on  the 
first  of  each  month,  (instead  of  semi-monthly, 
as  heretofore,)  and  each  number  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  pages  of  ma'ter,  just  doable  the 
amount  in  the  present  form.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  subscriber  will  have  his  volume 
in  12  numbers,  and  thereby  will  be  subjected  to 
only  half  the  postage  he  now  pays.  The 
first  number  of  the  third  volume  will  be  issued 
on  the  first  of  January,  1845. 

TERMS. 

ONE  COPY, .SI. 00 

SIX  COPIES, 5-00 

TWENTY-FIVE  COPIES, 20.00 

GNE  HUNDRED  COPIES, .75.00 

The  CASH  SYSTEM  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced in  all  cases;  and  in  no  instance  will  the 
paper  be  sent,  unless  ihe  CiASH  accompanies 
the  order. 

l^’All  subscriptions  must  commence  with 
the  volume. 

PREMIUMS  OFFERED; 

The  Publishers,  desirous  of  expressing  their 
gratiiude  in  a more  tangible  form  than  by  mere 
acknowledgements  to  their  numerous  friends, 
who  may  make  an  effort  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion, offer  the  following  premiums  to  those 
who  may  send  them  the  greatest  number  of  Sub- 
scribers to  the  third  volume,  up  to  the  first  of 
March  next 


I.  For  the  laigest  nnmber,  not  less  than  100, 
a Silver  Goblet,  with  appropriate 
Agricultural  designs  and  inscription, 
worth §25  00 

II.  For  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than 

80,  a similar  Goelet,  worth 20  OB 

ni.  For  the  nest  largest  number  net  lees  than 

65,  a similar  Goelet,  worth 15  OC 

IV.  For  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than. 

I 50,  “Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Agneul- 

ture,”  worth. 10  (K) 

V.  For  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than 
40,  “ Johnson’s  Encyclopedia  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Rural  Affairs,”  worth 5 03 

AH.  For  every  man  who  sends  ns  30  subscribers, 
the  two  back  numbers  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  handsomely  bound. 

All  communications  de.sigued  for  publication, 
must  be  addressed  (dost  paid)  to  James  C amak, 
Esq.,  Athens,  Geo.;  and  those  on  business,  to 
the  Publishers  at  Augusta, 

j.  w.  & W.  s.  JONES. 

13=  Papers  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Agriculture, 
j will  probably  advance  that  cause  by  giving  this 
Prospectus  a few  insertions  and  calling  atten- 
tion thereto. 

Large  yield  of  Cotton. — On  the  first  of 
September,  we  received  a letter  from  A.  M. 
Cliett,  of  Houston  county,  in  which  he  stated 
that  from  one  acre  of  land,  planted  and  cultiva- 
ted, in  part,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Cloud,  he  had 
gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  1028  pounds 
©f  nice  seed  cotton,  and  that  the  stocks  were 
bending  under  the  weight  ot  the  unmatured 
bolls.  Mr.  C.  promised  to  furnish  us  at  a subse- 
quent time  with  a more  detailed  account  of  the 
culture,  &c.,  and  the  yield.  We  hope  he  will 
not  omit  to  do  so,  when  we  shall  take  pleasure 
in  laying  them  before  our  readers. 

Recipe  for  making  Soft  Soap. — Soft  soap, 
of  excellent  quality.,  is  made  with  18  pounds  of 
potash,  2 pounds  of  powdered  rosin,  and  2G 
pounds  of  strained  grease.  Pat  the  grease  into 
the  barrel  first,  and  sprinkle  the  rosin  over  it; 
dissolve  the  potash  in  hot  water,  let  itsettle,  and 
pour  off  the  solution  upon  the  grease ; stir  well, 
and  add  water  to  make  one  barrel  of  soap ; stir 
it  weil  every  day  for  three  or  four  days,  and  set 
it  aside  for  use. 

Sheep. — The  Hon.  J.  S.  Skiuner,  in  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  makes  the 
following  remarks ; 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  the  best  sheep  walks 
will  at  last  be  found  in  the  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous portions  of  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and 
Georgia.  1 was  lately  in  the  Middlesex  Mills, 
at  Lowell,  in  which  establishment  alone  they 
manufacture  the  fleeces  of  1200  sheep  a day 
throughout  the  year.  And  I was  told  by  one  of 
the  proprietors  that  they  got  from  the  progeny 
of  the  Saxon  sheep  transplanted  to  Ohio,  a sta- 
ple longer  and  as  fine  as  that  of  the  original 
stock.  The  workers  in  the  factory  own  -SSO,- 
000  of  the  stock.” 


Cooking  Food  foe  Swine. — Dr.  Lee,  in  an 
article  on  pork  making  in  the  last  N,  G.  Farm- 
er, says  I — “From  some  experiments  of  my 
own,  and  considerable  research  into  the  publish- 
ed results  of  the  experience  of  others.  I am  sa- 
tisfied that  ten  bushels  of  boiled  potatoes,  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  the  pudding  that  can  be 
made  from  three  bushels  of  corn  or  peas,  will 
make  as  much  pork  as  twenty  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  six  bushels  of  corn  or  peas  fed  raw,” 
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CoBKECTiOM.— Ill  the  last  premium  offered  in  ou. 
prospectus  on  the  preceding  page,  we  are  made  to 
award  the  two  h-icknumbers  of  this  paper  to  every  one 
who  shall  send  us  thirty  subscribers.  It  should  read 
the  two  back  volumes. 


and  flax.  The  machinery  is  alreatly  invented, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  ii-mort  it. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CHAPh: 

boarding  and  day  s^lhood. 


Vinegar.— A writer  in  the  New  Genesee  . 
Fanner,  gives  the  Ibllowingrecipe  for  making 
vinegar,  a barrel  oi  which,  according  to  this 
mode,  will  cost  but  a trifle.  His  plan  is:— 
Take  eight  gallons  ot  clear  rain  tyater,  add 
t-hree  quarts  of  molasses,  put  into  a good  cask, 
shake  well  a few  times,  then,  add  two  or  three 
spoontuls  of  good  yeast,  or  two  yeast  cakes.  If 
in  summer,  place  the  cask  in  the  sun,  if  in  win- 
ter, near  the  chimney  where  it  may  be  warm. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  days,  add  to  the  liquor  a sheet 
of  brown  paper,  torn  in  strips,  dipped  in  molas- 
ses. and  good  vinegar  will  be  produced.  The 
paper  will  in  this  way  form  what  is  called  the 
mother,”  or  life  of  vinegar. 

Potatoe  Onions.— The  Brockport  (N.  Y.) 
Watchman  says,  that  Mr.  J.  Greenleaf,  of  that 
place,  has  raised  this  season,  500  bushels  of  po- 
tatoe onions  from  an  acre  of  land.  Some  of 
the  largest  weighed  1^  lbs.  eacn,  and  tvere  17 
inches  in  circumference.  This  kind  of  onion 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  valuable  as  an  early 
sort— they  grow  wholly  in  the  ground,  like  the 
potatoe.  They  are  said  to  be  mild  and  palata- 
ble. 

Cure  for  Founder. — It  is  said  that  the  seeds 
of  sun-flowers  are  the  best  remedy  known  for 
the  cure  of  founder  in  horses.  Immediately  on 
discovering  that  your  horse  is  foundered,  mix 
about  a pint  of  the  whole  seed  in  his  feed,  and 
it  will  give  a perfect  cure. 

Over-eating  Apples.— The  American  Agri- 
culturist says  that  a lump  of  salseratus  of  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  is 
a remedy  for  cattle  that  have  eaten  too  many 
apples. 

Hemp  and  Flax— We  observe  by  a late 
Irish  paper,  says  the  Louisville  Dollar  Farmer, 
that  foreign  flax  is  quoted  in  that  country  at 
£i2  to  £100,  Irish  flax  at  £1  15s.  to  £1  18s. 
per  cwt.,  and  milled  flax  at  £2  12s.  to  £2  15s, 
Our  object  in  making  this  quotation  is  to  show 
the  great  advantage  we  possess  in  this  country 
in  our  cheap  staple  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen.  As  has  been  seen  from  the  extract  we 
lately  published  from  the  report  of  the  Russian 
travelling  agent,  hemp  is  used  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  linen,  the  superiority 
of  the  linea  being  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
labelled  “all  hemp.”  It  is  further  stated  that 
there  is  machinery  of  the  most  perfect  kind  in 
Europe  for  preparing  and  spinning  hemp.  Such 
machinery  is  also  used  in  Ireland  and  England. 
With  regard  to  the  article  of  flax,  certainly  no 
country  posses.-^es  advantages  over  this.  From 
all  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  a tempting  op- 
portunity is  presented  in  this  country  for  invest- 
ments in  the  manufactory  ot  linen  both  of  hemp 
and  flax.  A manufacture  of  flax  linen,  we  see  it 
stated,  has  been  established  at  Richmond,  Va., 
the  proprietor  having  been  induced  to  transfer 
his  skill  from  England  to  the  better  field  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  use  of  trying  to  invent 
machinery  for  preparing  and  spinning  hemp 
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THIS  Institution  has  been-  under 

the  direction- of  its  present  principals  f rr  sis 
years,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  has 
enabled  them  greatly  to  increase  the  faciliiies  it 
affbrdsfor  the  education.of  young  ladies.  Pro- 
vision is  made  far  thorough  instruction  in  all 
the  departments  of  female  education,  from  the 
elementaryEnglish  studies  to  the  higher  branch- 
es of  literature  and  science.  The  next  term 
will  commence  Tuesday,  October  1st.  Pupils 
can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  term,  and  will 
be  charged  for  the  time  they  are  members  of 
the  school. 

Tuition  $3,  $12  and  $15  per  quarter,  according 
to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  scholar.  Music 
and  French  at  the  usual  tes.  Board  $15  per 
month. 

References. — Rev.  C.  S.  Dodd,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Brantley,  Rev, . G F.  Pierce,  Dr.  W.  H.  Turpin, 
Mr,  J.  M.  Adams,  Mr.  D.  Hand,  Augusta  ; Gov 
Crawford,  Milledgeville  ; Dr.  E.  E.  Jones,  Madi 
son  ; Col.  Wm.  Jones,  Warren  ; Dr.  F.  George 
Jasper ; Mr.  W.  B.  Munro,  Columbus. 
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TEXAS  COTTON  SEED. 
fjpiHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Cot- 
ton  Seed  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
original  stock  was  procured  in  Texas,  and  culti- 
vated on  his  plantation  in  Newton  county,  for 
the  last  three  years,  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  yield  is  much  larger,  and  the  quality  superior 
to  the  Petit  Gulph  or  other  kinds  of  Cotton  usu- 
ally grown  in  this  section  of  country. 

Planters  who  purchase  a supply  of  the  seed 
may  rely  upon  sufficient  increase  in  product  of 
the  first  crop  to  refund  the  outlay  for  seed. 

Planters  who  take  an  interest  in  improvements 
of  this  sort,  are  referred  to  the  annexed  certifi- 
cates, and  the  Cotton  raised  from  the  seed  may 
be  seen  at  the  warehouses  of  Adams  & Hop'uns 
and  Clark  & Roberts. 


JOHN  W.  GRAVES. 

A supply  of  the  above  described  Cotton  Seed 
is  offered  for  sale  at  the  following  places,  at  five 
dollars  per  bushel ; 

Adams  & Hopkins’s  Warehouse  1 
Clark  & Roberts’s  do. 

D’Antignac  & Evans’s  do. 

Hand  & Williams’s  Store, 

McKinley  & Martin’s  Store,  Madison. 


>Augusta. 


Hill,  Morrow  & Hill’s  Store, 
D.  Dickson  & Co.’s  Store, 


Social  Circle 


Madison.  October  29,  1844. 

Dear  Sir — I regret  it  was  not  in  my  power  yes- 
terday, when  I saw  you,  to  give  you  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  a small  lot  of  cotton  I have  grow- 
ing from  seed  presented  to  me  last  spring  by  my 
friend,  John  W.  Graves,  Esq.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, 1 have  been  to  my  plantation  and  made  com- 
parison of  it  with  my  crop  of  cotton,  and  now 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you,  it  is  a superior  ar- 
ticle in  point  of  fineness  and  length  of  fibre,  con- 
taining more  lint  on  the  seed,  and  will  yield  much 
more  from  the  same  quantity  of  land  planted. 

I am  respectfully,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  Wm,  Johnston. 


Georgia,  Newion  County  .* 

I hereby  certify  that  I obtained  from  John  W. 
Graves,  of  this  county,  a sack  of  Cotton  Seed, 
(which  he  represented  of  superior  quality  intro- 
duced from  Texas,)  which  I planted  last  spring, 
and  find  to  exceed  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 
I planted  it  two  or  three  weeks  after  my  other 
cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  and  notwith- 
standing the  season  was  dry  and  unfavorable 
throughout  the  year,  (the  growing  season)  yet  it 
is  by  far  the  best  cotton  I ever  made.  I think  by 
the  time  it  is  all  gathered,  the  best  part  will  yield 
2000  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  My  neighbors  who 


have  seen  it  are  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the 
trial  I have  made,  I believe  it  will  yield  double  a» 
much  as  my  other  cotton  on  land  of  the  same  fer- 
tility. [Signed]  Jackson  Harwell. 

24th  October,  1844. 

Georgia,  Morgan  County  t 
This  is  to  certify  that  I am  neighbor  to  JohnT. 
McNeil,  Esq.,  and  that  he  last  spring  got  a load 
of  Texas  Cotton  Seed  from  John  W.  Graves, 
Esq.,  ol  Newton  county,  and  planted  theia  on 
what  I consider  average  land  of  his  farm  ; and 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  crop,  with  his 
other  cottem,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  I do  be- 
lieve it  will  far  excel  any  other  cotton  I have  ever 
seen  raised  in  this  section  of  country.  And  I 
also  believe  that  the  staple  excels  any  other  I 
have  ever  examined,  ELS  to  fineness  and  color. 

[Signed];  John  P.  Evans. 

This  will  certify  that  I acted  as  overseer  for 
Mr.  John  T.  McNeil  for  the  year  1844.  My  know- 
ledge of  farming  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
Texas  Cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  McNeil  this  year,  is 
a very  superior  article,  and  with  me  preferable  to 
any  other  cotton  I have  ever  raised.  It  is  of  long 
and  fine  staple,  and  well  boiled,  and  easily  picked 
out,  and  has  withstood  a drought  this  year  better 
than  the  Petit  Gulph  Cotton.  It  is,  in  a word,  a 
valuable  cotton.  1 have  ginned  eight  bales  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  on  Mr.  McNeil’s  Carver  Gin,  and 
find  that  it  yields  one  pound  of  clear  cotton  from 
three  of  seed  cotton ; and  from  my  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  cotton  growing,  I have  never  rais- 
ed any  I think  equal  to  the  Texas  Cotton. 

[Signed]  Allison  Kent. 

Augusta,  October  30,  1844. 
John  W.  Graves,  Esq.  .* 

Dear  Sir— Having  been  called  on  by  you  to 
make  a statement  in  relation  to  your  Texas  Cot- 
ton, we  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  received  at  our  ware- 
house your  cotton  crops.  The  quality  has  inva- 
riably proved  very  superior,  both  as  to  color  and 
length  of  staple.  On  sale,  it  has  alwaysbrought 
the  highest  market  price.  W e consider  it  a very 
superior  article  in  the  cotton  line. 

Your  obedient  seiwants, 

Adams  & Hopkins. 

Mr.  John  T.  McNeil 

Dear  Sir — We  have  received  the  two  bales  of 
Texas  Cotton  sent  by  you  to  us,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  in  color  and  length  of  staple  it- 
is  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen ; and  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  as  such  as  will  always  bring 
the  highest  market  price. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
n5-wp&Ctf  Clark  & Roberts. 

BACON’S  LARD  LAMPS.— An€w 

article,  superior  ta  all  others  fer  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  andall  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

' A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers,  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 
jy  24-d,c&Cultf 
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ORATION  OF  THE  REV.  GEO.  F.  PIERCE. 


Delivered  before  the  Alumni  Society  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, at  Athens,  in  August. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Society: 

Although  notified  in  due  season  of  my  ap- 
pointment to  address  you,  and  accepting  with  I 
good  will  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  | 
ability,  yet  1 have  been  thrown  by  the  stress  of  j 
circumstances  upon  a very  hasty  preparation.  ; 
I rely  for  your  indulgence  upon  the  occasion’  | 
hallowed  as  it  is  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  i 
and  rich  in  the  associations  of  the  present. 

It  is  a time  for  grateful  joy  and  hearty  co-n- 
gratulatim.  Alter  the  lap.se  of  years,  from 
widely  separated  sections  of  our  country— from 
our  various  fields  of  labor,  usefulness  and  pro- 
fit, we  meet  in  the  brotherhood  of  Literature  at 
the  shrine  of  our  earliest  devotion,  to  renew  the 
vows  of  unforgotlen  friendship  and  pledge  a still 
fervent  loyalty  to  our  time-honored  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Who,  among  us,  does  not  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  hour— the  spell  of  memory— the 
gushing  of  a heart-warm  joy,  as  Athens,  though 
oft  unvisited,  yet  ne’er  forgot,  rises  upon  his  vi- 
sion amplified,  enlarged,  adorned,  but  still  the 
same  in  her  gray  hills— yon  rolling  stream  and 
these  Academic  retreats?  The  thoughts — the 
hopes  of  College  life,  come  thronging  back  upon 
the  bosom  with  the  freshness,  the  awakening 
thrill  of  their  first  conception  ! At  friendship’s 
altar  the  past  and  the  present  meet,  and  while 
yet  in  the  flush  of  vigorous  and  aspiring  man- 
hood, chastened  but  not  subdued ; often  defeat- 
ed, though  sometimes  triumphant  5 looking  back 
to  the  period  when  hope  wms  strongest  in  our 
hearts,  and  ambition  turned  every  thought  in 
longing  anticipation  to  the  spirit-stirring  scenes 
of  opening  life ; the  review  compels  us  to  feel, 
even  amid  the  gayety  and  the  gush  of  this  annu- 
al convocation,  that  the  glow,  the  charm,  the 
hrilliant  dreams  of  earlier  life  are  dimmed  and 
gone,  andthatthejoy  oftkis  resuriection  is  but 
an  illusion  of  the  memory — the  witchery  of  a 
gladsome  hour,  too  bright  to  last,  and  destined 
again  to  the  shadow  and  the  grave.  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, the  scenes  of  former  days  are  gone  to  re- 
turn no  more.  They  may  revisit  us  in  our  mu- 
sing moods,  or  rise  in  mimicry  of  life  at  a time 
like  this,  and  beguile  us  into  forgetfulness  for  a 
iittle  season,  but  the  stern  events  that  bestnd  the 
track  of  life,  forbid  the  entertainment — dissolve 
the  panoramic  show  and  stir  an  almost  agoni- 
zing consciousness  of  the  flight  of  years.  The 
sympathies  of  oar  Anniversary  with  emollient 
power  may  soften  the  rugged  features  of  the 
past,  and  throw  the  enchantment  of  distance 
over  the  objects  that  belong  to  it;  nevertheless, 
the  contrast  of  early  aspirations  with  subsequent 
disappointments — ^the  changes  of  person,  loca- 
tion and  character — the  new  relations — the  bro- 
ken ties,  must  strike  painfully  upon  the  spirit ; 
and  in  the  graveyard  hush  that  steals  over  the 
bosom,  we  can  hear  the  foot  of  Time,  the  con- 
queror, as  he  steps  through  the  silent  gloom,  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  which  we  have  been  be- 
reaved. 

Assembled  as  we  are,  to  commemorate  the 
days  long  gone,  attracted  by  the  feelings  and 
bound  by  the  ties  of  a common  experience — fa- 
vored as  we  have  been  by  Providence  and  pa- 
rental kindness,  debtors  alike  to  God,  our  coun- 
try and  our  kindred — responsible  at  every  tribu- 
nal which  Heaven  has  ordained  or  society 
erected,  for  the  adjudication  of  character,  it  be- 


comes us  to  e-vamine  ourselves,  to  ask  and  an- 
swer, what  we  are? — what  we  have  done? — 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  elevation  and  happi- 
ness of  our  kind — the  dignity  and  glory  of  our 
country?  These  inquiries  are  relevant  to  the 
time,  the  place  and  the  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  honest  settlement  of  these  questions 
is  demanded  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture, whether  the  investigation  shall  excise  the 
glow  of  conscious  rectitude  or  overwhelm  us 
with  the  confusion  ot  undeniable  guilt.  The 
shame  of  personal  unworthiness,  whether  abso- 
lute or  comparative,  is  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
fact  ot  general  delinquency  and  so  bereft  of  its 
condemnation;  nor  will  the  exultation  of  gene- 
rous merit  degenerate  into  vanity  by  the  com- 
parison, but  the  spirit  ol  honorable  rivalry  kind- 
led by  the  contemplation,  will  rush  to  reitieve 
the  errors  of  the  past,  and  though  doomed  to 
struggle.,  is  yet  destined  to  conquer.  There  is 
a moral  beauty,  aye,  grandeur,  in  the  principle 
ot  association — gathering  kindred  spit  its  in  hal- 
lowed fellowship,  taking  hold  upon  the  strength 
of  numbers,  if  by  the  combination  of  our  ener- 
gies we  seek  with  a noble  ambition  the  more 
effectually  lo  promote  our  mutual  improve* 
ment,  intending  to  consecrate  all  our  acquisi- 
tions to  the  great  cause  of  our  country’s  weal. 

Some  reflections  upon  Georgia — lier  Literary 
Institutions  and  the  obligations  of  her  educated 
men  may  serve  to  combine  utility  wdth  enter- 
tainment, and  will  not,  I trust,  prove  an  inap- 
propriate or  unacceptable  offering  from  your 
humble  speaker.  Identified  by  birth,  education 
and  affection,  with  this  my  native  State,  her 
character  is  dear  to  my  heart,  and  her  true  glo- 
ry the  object  of  my  ambition.  One  of  the  old 
thirteen — canopied  by  a genial  Heaven— irra- 
diated by  the  light  of  a glorious  Sun — consecra- 
ted by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution — endowed  by 
nature  with  capabilities  vast  and  varied — circled 
on  the  East  by  a line  of  coast  indented  with  har- 
bors andbays,  inviting  to  commerce,  an  interior 
of  forests,  hills  and  vales,  fruitful  of  every  good— 
a mountainous  Western  section  with  salubrious 
air,  and  mines  of  unexhausted  mineral  and  me- 
tallic wealth,  and  scenery  rich  in  the  beautifuland 
the  sublime,  she  stands  among  her  sister  States, 
with  equals,  few;  superiors,  none.  Every  ef- 
fort to  enrich  and  adorn  has  met  a due  reward, 
and  the  tests  of  experiment  upon  her  capacities 
have  developed  a fecundity  of  resources  wide 
as  her  territory  and  multiplied  as  her  wants. 
A diamond  of  the  first  water,  a line  of  purest 
light  has  followed  the  hand  ot  the  lapidary  in 
every  attempt  to  give  fctfm  and  symmetry  to  her 
material.  In  every  department  of  labor  or  dis- 
covery enterprise  has  received  a response  which 
j ustified  the  original  confidence  of  the  operator, 
and  rebukes  the  fitful  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  selfish  legislation  of  their  representatives. 
While  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  aspects  of 
nature,  the  hereditary  feelings  of  the  citizens, 
our  domestic  institutions,  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluences of  climate,  all  concur  to  foster  and  ma- 
ture those  developments  of  mind,  best  adapted 
to  lofty  sentiments— to  refinement  of  taste,  and 
to  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  vulgar 
views ; yet,  is  education  circumscribed — its  va- 
lue depreciated — its  benefits  when  conferred, 
prostituted,  and  the  very  taste  for  literature 
merged  in  angry  contests  about  politics  or  in 
utilitarian  schemes,  (falsely  so  called)  that  be- 
sot the  understanding  and  "deprave  the  heart  by 
ministering  to  the  characteristic  sin  of  the 


nation.  We  occupy  before  the  world  the 
singularly  inconsistent  position  of  boldly  as  • 
sorting  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  constitution  of  the  country — denouncing  ev 
ry  invasion  of  our  rights,  actual  or  constructive, 
with  vehement  passion,  and  yet  tamely  submit- 
ting to  a must  inglorious  dependence  tor  all  the 
agencies  by  which  taste  is  to  be  refi.ned  or  sen- 
timent cultivated.  With  equal  mind  lo  con- 
ceive, and  more  leisure  to  execute,  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  less  to  augment  and  diver- 
sify the  national  literature  than  the  inhabitants 
ot  almost  any  other  section  of  this  great  con- 
federacy. The  loftiness  of  our  pretensions  and 
the  capabilities  of  our  population  considered, 
and  contrasted  with  our  stupid  idleness — our 
disreputable  lethargy^— our  degenerate  ambition, 
we  deserve  ihe  reproach  of  our  contemporaries, 
and  ought  to  feel  the  compunctions  of  an  honest 
shame.  Plied  by  all  the  stimulants  that  ever 
sprung  the  activity  of  sentient  beings,  ' et  State 
pride.  Southern  spirit,  noble  emulation,  have 
all  been  kept  in  abeyance,  and  sloth  has  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  ourlaculties  and  monopolized 
them  for  herself;  and  to  disabiliiies,  thus  entail- 
ed, habit  has  suneradded  incurable  callousness. 
Oh,  when  shall  we  awake  from  our  oblivious 
sleep — cast  off  the  wrinkled,  withered  skin  of 
superannuated  folly,  and,  arrayed  in  the  raiment 
of  intelligenc-e,  go  forth  to  redeem  the  land  by 
restoringher  independence  ? 

The  sublime  exploit  of  our  fathers  in  estab- 
lishing our  political  freedom  has  entailed  upon 
us  the  high  moral  duly  of  perfecting  arui  perpe- 
tuating the  blessing.  This  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, not  so  much  by  adorning  cities,  clearing 
rivers,  extending  commerce,  building  railroad.?, 
(important  as  these  may  be,)  as  by  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  In 
times  of  peace,  this  is  a primary  obligation  of 
government.  It  is  the  instinctive  dictate  of 
common  sense  and  the  oracular  decree  of  en- 
lightened wisdom.  But  the  first  want  of  every 
people  is  the  last  to  be  supplied  by  modern 
statesmen.  Engrossed  with  questions  of  finance 
and  commerce,  of  boundaries  and  treaties,  with- 
out paltry  schemes  of  personal  promotion  and 
parly  domination,  they  have  made  the  theory  of 
our  government  a satire  upon  its  practice.  li 
is  a cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Republic  that  the 
enlightenment  of  ihe  people  is  the  glory  and  the 
guardian  of  our  tree  institutions ; and  yet  this 
broad  principle,  this  conservative  truth,  is  left 
unaided  and  alone  to  make  its  fortune  in  the 
world,  and  like  the  cures  of  a charm,  works  its 
moral  wonders  without  a visible  agency.  It  is 
a national  amulet — a sainted  relic  of  ancestral 
patriotism,  the  jewel  of  America  and  the  scorn 
of  kings,  the  pledge  of  popular  dignity  and  the 
terror  of  ambitious  demagogues.  If  action  and 
opinion  corresponded,  all  this,  all  these  it  might 
accomplish,  not  by  magic  and  mystery,  but  in- 
telligibly, according  to  the  lelations  of  cause 
and  effect.  Considered  socially  and  politically, 
the  principles  ot  virtue  and  right  education  are 
the  main  elements — the  life-giving  principles  of 
stability  in  the  institutions  of  popular  go- 
vernment, of  honor  among  the  people,  and  of 
all  that  gives  amenity  and  grace  to  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  society.  But  when  these 
great  interests  are  under  the  ban  ol  legal  protec- 
tion, slighted,  stinted,  displaced  in  compliment 
to  ignorant  prejudices  or  party  tactics,  or  turned 
over  as  matters  of  individual  responsibility, 
quite  beyond  or  below  the  notice  of  legislatures 
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and  ihe  pationage  oftlje  pu,bUc  guardians,  then 
does  this  na^ro.w-joa^adeci,  selfish  policy  strike 
down  tire  confidence  of  virtue,  invert  the  laws 
of  social  order  and  surrender  morality  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  to  sink  or  swim,  as  Heaven  or 
chance  may  decree.  The  st  stem  of  mutual  de- 
pendencies which  pervades  society  and  links 
man  to  man  by  reciprocal  obligations,  while  it 
rebukes  tne  self-love  which  shuts  a man  within 
himselfand  insulates  him  from  all  around,  yet 
provides  for  this  strong  instinct  of  our  nature  by 
the  pleasurable  emotions  consequent  upon  libe- 
ral sentiments  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 
They  who  have  but  one  fixed  principle,  that  of 
securing  their  own  secular  interest.s,  wfil  be  ru- 
ined by  their  success,  and  are  dtxtmed  to  the 
cheerless  desolation  of  a spirit  without  sensi- 
bilities and  oi  age  without  friends.  And  when 
whole  communities  yield  to  the  same  ignoble 
impulses  and  look  upon  c'ccay  without  sympa- 
thy, or  care  while  their  own  interests  are  provi- 
ded for,  and  congratulate  themselves  upon  their 
pre-eminence  in  all  that  ennobles  our  common 
nature  without  the  inclination  to  diffuse,  then 
must  patriotism  mourn  the  degeneracy  of  her 
ehiicren,  ap,d  religion  weep  the  banishment  of 
her  principles.  Qh  1 for  a generous,  expansive, 
public  spirit  to  bear  us  away  irom  our  sel- 
fish centre  into  the  sympathies  and  activi- 
ties ot  a universal  charity  ! Oh  ! for  an  en- 
lightened. efiective  public  opinion  with  trumpet- 
voice  to  rally  the  recreant  energies  of  a dormant 
people,  and  muster  them  in  proud  array  for  the 
work  of  social  regeneration  and  the  redemption 
of  a maltreated  land. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  wealth — elicit 
the  enterprise,  or  advance  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  State,  ought  to  enlist 
the  feelings  and  the  energies  of  every  man 
worthy  to  be  called  a citizen.  1 like  not  that 
aaeenng  philosophy  which  seeks  to  extinguish 
pur  partialities  for  our  own  country  by  the 
claims  of  citizenship  wide  as  the  world;  and 
doubt  that  philanthrophy  which  vapours  about 
the  remote,  while  it  fails  to  glow  with  an  inten- 
sity proportioned  to  the  proximity  of  its  objects. 
Everything  which  imparts  fertility  lo.  the  soil, 
permanency  to  the  population,  exultation  to  the 
sentiments,  fame  to  the  literature,  and  purity  to 
the  moials  of  the  State,  ought  to  levy  a contri- 
bution upon  the  praise — the  confidence — the 
co-operation  of  every  man  who  desires  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  or  the  reputation  of  his  fa- 
mily. B;Ut  the  policy  fn  agriculture  has  been 
to  exhaust  and  abandon — in  education  tn  neg- 
lect and  depreciate — in  literature  to  enter  into 
other  men’s  labors.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
statutes  interdicting  the  settlement  of  strangers 
or  compelling  the  native  citizens  to  remove,  or 
some  other  extraordinary  oppression — if  inge- 
nuity had  been  racked  lo  find  ways  and  means 
to  retard  the  ratio  of  population,  more  efiiea- 
cious  plans  could  not  have  been  devised  than 
those  which  have  prevailed.  Emigration  from 
east  to  west,  as  new  territory  was  acquired,  and 
then  a change  of  location  to  A labama,  orlothe 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  thriftless  husband- 
ry accomplished  its  work  of  exhaustion  on  this 
side  the  Chattahoochee,  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  hazardous  investment  in  bubble 
speculations — the  idolatrous  devotion  to  money- 
making— the  prostration  of  every  energy — the 
sacrifice  of  feeling — hope— all  at  the  shrine  of 
covetousness  (the  American  Baal)  has  put  a 
most  degrading  mockery  upon  all  that  prompts 
to  improvement,  unless  it  enrich  the  divinity  of 
our  senseless  adoration.  The  local  affections 
have  scarcely  had  a name,  much  less  a habita- 
tion. Houseless  wanderers,  doomed  to  dwell 
upon  the  wing  without  a heart  to  bid  them  wel- 
conae  or  a roof-tree  to  give  them  shelter.  The 
homestead  has  been  as  the  teat  of  the  Ishmaelite 
— a lodge  for  a night,  and  the  occupants  way- 
farers on  pilgrimage  to  an  Eldorado  long  sought 
but  never  found.  Architecture  (I  degrade  the 
word  by  the  connection)  of  the  rudest  model  has 
been  the  highest  effort  of  the  farmer,  and  the  flo- 
ral embellishments  on  which  taste  would  smile, 
have  been  derided  as  the  play-things  of  girlhood, 
and  the  cotton  blo^om  the  only  floweij'  in  na- 


ture’s garden  worth  a wise  man’s  regard.  The 
want  of  every  thing  like  permanency — the  shift- 
ing migratory  character  of  the  people  has  fore- 
stalled progress  in  every  department,  and  trans- 
ferred beyond  our  limits  much  ot  the  genius, 
capital  and  enterprise,  to  which  our  loved  land 
was  richly  entitled,  and  for  the  operation  and 
success  of  which  there  was  atrsplitude  of  range 
and  constancy  ot  demand.  But  with  the  worst 
system  of  husbandry  that  ever  cursed  the  ground 
— a spirit  ot  activity  that  eschewed  taste,  con- 
venience, comfort,  torthesakeof  ireasure,sought 
and  hoarded — preliminary  to  more  rapid  accu- 
mulation in  another  region — the  home-bred 
feelings  that  endear  the  place  of  birth  and  hal- 
low the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  resigned  lo  the 
Indian  tribes  as  unfit  to  trammel  the  genius  of 
civilization — what  could  we  expect  but  hills  of 
flaming  clay,  fields  of  dwarfish  pines  thickly 
clustered  as  if  to  hide  the  poverty  of  their  origin, 
and  a people  deaf  and  dead  to  ail  but  the  charms 
of  a new  country  of  deeper  soil  and  more  abun- 
dant gain  I It  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  charge  everything  which  embarrasses  our 
exertions  or  defeats  our  plans  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  if  no  malign  influences  could  ari.se 
from  any  othersourcein  a free  country.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  defects  of  national  or 
state  legislation  (and  on  this  subject  I neither 
affirm  or  deny)  nothing  but  the  most  stupendous 
fraud  of  governmental  policy,  or  oppression  the 
most  despotic,  could  have  produced  the  exhaus- 
tion of  soil  that  everywhere  strikes  the  travel- 
ler’s eye,  unless  there  had  been  some  radical 
wrong  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  evil 
under  which  the  land  groans  is  social,  conven- 
tional— part  and  parcel  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  haste  to  be  riebylike  the 
first  transgression,  has  not  only  emailed  moral 
deterioration,  but  with  withbaiefal  breath,  mil- 
dewed the  ground,  barrenness  its  foot  print  and 
decay  the  memento  of  its  travel. 

Nothing  butdownright  perversion  or  wilful  a- 
buse  of  talent  could  have  produced  the  utter  po- 
verty of  literature  which  marks  our  history.  No- 
thing but  niggard  or  partisan  policy  could  have 
' made  education  so  tardy  in  its  progress  or  so  su- 
perficial in  its  effects.  But  while  the  cultivation 
ofthe  soil,  and  the  support  of  literature,  to  the 
^ mode  and  extent,  are  raainly  dapendent  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  irrespective  oi  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
all  enlightened  goverments  to  foster  by  munifi- 
cent enactments  the  means  and  agencies  of  ge- 
, neral  informatiop.  I speak  not  now  of  colle- 
giate education  so  maah  §s  of  common  school 
instruction.  With  ample  means  to  execute, 
and  brilliant  examples  in  other  States  to  guide, 
we  have  had  a piebald  heterogeneous  system  (it 
so  dignified  an  appellation  may  be  used  to  de- 
signate it)  barren  of  profit  and  fruitful  only  of 
waste  and  wrong.  The  Poor  School  Fund  has 
■ been  the  store  on  which  the  lounging  ignora- 
m/mes  who  aspired  to  be  gentlemen,  without  the 
industry  to  acquire  the  title  or  the  knowledge  to 
sustain  the  character,  have  been  permitted  to 
draw,  by  the  license  of  careless  commissioners, 
while  the  instruction  given  has  been  the  mock- 
ery of  legislative  beneficence  and  a remorseless 
imposition  upon  the  confiding  poor.  Without 
permanent  schools,  or  school-houses ; forced  to 
rely  upon  voluntary  associations  for  the  choice 
, of  a site  and  the  means  to  build ; the  prime  mo- 
' vers  unpaid,  uninterested;  the  stirring  of  public 
spirit  scarcely  an  annual  visitation ; without 
specific  responsibility  to  the  public  in  any  of 
their  arrangements—nothing  but  imbecility, 
mistake  and  prodigality  ccnld  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  afler  long 
years  of  misrule  and  defalcation,  that  the  last 
Legislature  began  the  work  of  reform.  Honor- 
ed be  the  man  who  had  the  honesty  to  expose 
the  iniquitous  abuse  of  the  public  charity — the 
moral  courage  to  propose  taxation  for  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  and  the  wisdom  to  devise  a 
plan  of  appropriation  subject  to  the  control  of 
responsible  men.  If  there  is  sufficient  love  of 
general  knowledge  to  estimate  the  plan,  or  vi- 
tality enough  in  the  patriotism  ofthe  people  to 
apply  it,  his  name  shall  stand  a land-mark  on 


the  coast  of  time,  and  his  monument  shall  be 
his  country’s  blessing. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  re- 
tard ihe  progress  of  higher  education.  The 
ignorant  have  laughed  lo  scorn  the  idea  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  of  science  was 
a necessary,  or  even  important,  qualification 
fi  r the  duties  of  a citizen  in  a free  country. 
Nay,  many  affirm  that  anything  beyond  ele-i 
menlary  instruction  disqualifies  for  the  more 
common  avocations  ol  life ; and  as  the  party  poli- 
cy ol  the  country  has  given  to  the  most  igno- 
rant the  balance  ol  power,  the  preponderating 
influence,  they  have  been  too  formidable  to  be 
assailed  in  their  prejudices,  and  any  attempt  at 
illumination  was  a covert  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  people  and  an  aristocratic  aggression  up- 
on the  rights  ofthe  yeomanry.  Legal  equality 
has  been  made  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of 
social  merit,  and  mental  elevation  and  licen- 
tious notions  of  liberty  and  independence  have 
been  allowed  to  suppress  the  noblest  efforts  and 
defeat  the  highest  instincts  of  society.  Instead 
of  making  the  laws  and  regulations  ofthe  land, 
by  enlightened  legislation  and  well-directed  so-’ 
cial  influence,  the  exponents  and  the  guides  of 
popular  opinion;  popular  opinion — mutable, 
capricious,benighted — has  been  suffered  through 
a vile  subserviency  to  become  a paramount 
power;  a kind  of  numerical  sovereignty,  to 
whose  potent,  but  barbarian  will,  all  must  do 
; obeisance.  No  merely  political  interests  can 
ever  authenticate  or  give  legitimacy  to  those 
prejudices  which  constitute  the  body-guard  ot 
ignorance,  and  the  ready  instruments  of  oppo- 
sition to  moral  reform  and  intelketual  eleva- 
tioB.  It  is  the  law  of  the  moral  world  that  in- 
telligence shall  govern,  and  the  surrender  of  its 
heaven-invested  rights  can  never  be  justified  by 
the  paltry  triumphs  that  sometimes  reward  itS: 
degradation.  To  tremble  in  the  presence  ©f  po- 
pular clamor,  or  fly  from  opposition,  is  unwor- 
thy its  high  ebaraeter;  but  logo  over  to  the 
enemy,  is  treason  against  liberty  and  order. 
Brute  force  may  overwhelm  it  for  a season,  and 
its  irregular  motions  and  natural  insubordina,- 
cy  defy  the  authority  of  reason  and  the  validity- 
of  law,  but  the  moral  courage  sustained  by 
. eight  and  a patriotic  respect  to  the  general  good,, 
that  falters  not  in  the  assertion  of  its  suprema- 
cy, will  be  sure  to  gather  energy  from  the  con- 
flict and  make  defeat  itself  yield  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  cause  of  education  needs  bold 
advocacy  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  by  the  press; 
and  through  all  the  means  of  access  to  the  pipJth 
li,c  mind.  If  oar  prominent  men  would  array 
' themseives  upon  the  subject — defy  the  cabals 
of  demagogueism — the  perversion  of  sinister 
intrigues — though  they  might  suffer  a tempo- 
rary eclipse  of  popularity,  yet  lime  would  ren- 
..  der  praise  with  usury-  The  tyro  politicians, 

' who  now  cater  to  the  vulgar  and  the  base,  and 
like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  rush  from  their  ob- 
scurity to  repel  the  invasion  of  light  and  main-*, 
tain  their  lawless  rule — rebuked  and  foiled 
would  retire — leaving  wisdom  to  choose  her 
: way  and  patriotism  to  direct  her  journey. 

The  G003  have  been  deterred  from  patroaL 
zing  institutions  of  learning  because  of  the 
temptations  to  vice  too  often  clustered  about^ 
them,  and  of  the  facilities  for  evil  that  abounded 
among  the  youth  collected  by  them.  The  ap- 
^ prehended  deterioratioa  of  principle  and  cha- 
racter, whether  justified  by  the  facts  or  not,  was 
sufficient  to  stifle  the  risings  of  parental  ambi- 
tion, and  to  doom  the  boy  to  bear  the  disabilities 
of  his  sire.  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  reli- 
gious fears  and  an  assumed  sepse  of  responsi- 
bility have  been  credited  with  acts  of  s?lf-denial 
that  ought  rather  to  have  been  attributed  to  a 
secular  policy,  cautious  of  expenditure  and 
glad  of  an  apology  to  save.  With  depreciated 
views  of  learning  and  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  “ the  main  chance,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  a mind  not  overwise  may  be  duped 
by  the  plausibilities  of  a mode  of  reasoning 
which  seems  to  enthrone  Christianity  as  the  pre- 
siding guardian  ot  every  family  movement.  If 
religion  gained  what  education  lost  by  this  ill- 
judging  timidity,  then  should  the  tongue  of  re- 
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buke  be  iliitrib  an  1 respect  be  sbibsuituteJ  for ' 
censure.  But  when  the  probab'e  eornipiion  of 
morals  is  plead  in  ju-"ti|.€aiion  of  wiiliholjin^ 
the  means  of  hno wjed^e,  and  yet  is  jeop;  rded 
without  n-B-sgiving  for  the  sake  of  a lucrative 
employment,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  love  j 
of  gold  has  been  mistaken  lor  the  love  of  puri- 
ty. The  verv  man  who  would  ex  lose  his  son 
without  a sigh  to  the  di>.sipa  ions  of  a city  fora 
clerkshif),  or  associate  him  witii  some  sector  in 
depravity  for  installatirtu  in  business,  wouhl 
yet  dilate  with  pious  horror  upon  the  entice- 
ments of  sinners  in  the  place  of  learning;  and 
conscience,  betrayed  by  the  sophistry  of  the  ba- 
sest passion  of  the  humati  niifid,  sleeps  gently 
under  the  conviction,  that  though  the  high  ca- 
pabilities of  our  immortal  nature  were  left  to 
idleness  and  waste,  yet  the  substantial  interests 
of  earth  were  lodged  amid  all  the  securities  that 
wisdom  could  forecast  or  pruderjce  provide. 
Alas!  for  the  sense  of  responsibility  that  can  be 
composed  to  rest  by  such  an  arrangement 
4-las!  lor  the  parental  tenderness  that  can  be 
gratified  in  its  dearest  wish  at  so  cheap  a rate. 
The  good  old  republican,  who  would  not  have 
his  son  to  grow  foppish  or  proud,  by  knowing 
more  than  his  oxen,  has  done  a lathei’s  part  in 
teaching  him  to  be  selfish  and  covetous,  wiser 
too,  “than  seven  men  who  can  render  a reason” 
because  he  could  write  his  name — cast  his  vote 
-T-hdd  figures —knew  money  when  he  saw  it, 
and  loved  it  when  he  got  it  —was  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  land  according  to  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  now  the  popular  doctrine. 

The  tim°  has  been  when  knowledge,  espe- 
cially that  which  was  exalted  aod  refin  d,  was 
the  monopoly  of  a few — robed  in  the  garb  of 
mystery— immured  in  cloisters  and  dealt  to  the 
pgople  with  a sparing  hand.  This  system  was 
vindicated  by  the  exclusive  patrician  maxims 
that  learning  diverted  the  people  from  the  avo- 
cations of  industry — inspired  an  impertinent 
curiosity  or  a dangerous  ambition,  and  must, 
therefore  be  restricted.  But  while  these  hoary 
.errors  of  a barbaric  age  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  master  spirits  of  modern  times,  they  yet 
linger  an  incubus  and  a shame  among  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  the  change  has  been  wrought. 
But  the  sun  which  gilds  with  his  earliest  beams 
the  mountain  lops,  is  destined  in  his  upward  tra- 
yel  to  lift  from  the  valley’s  bosom  the  darkness 
and  the  mist.  The  revolution  of  popular  sen- 
timent is  slow,  in  the  absence  of  strongly  exci- 
sing causes,  and  in  this  land  of  equal  privileges, 
we  have  trusted  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  agencies.  Reason  may  be 
free  to  combat  error,  but  the  battle  may  be 
fought  over  our  graves,  unless  we  accelerate  the 
conflict ; and  victory  too  may  linger  with  her 
ancient  banner,  if  the  frijendsof  truth  and  light 
come  not  to  the  rescue.  Oh ! for  some  plastic 
power  to  move  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  that 
the  reign  of  light  might  now  begin. 

(ConcIu<3e4  in  oiar  next.) 

From  the  American  Farmer. 
CONVERSATION  ON  THE  ECONOMY  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  FARM. 

“How  should  a farmer  act  to  accumulate 
and  husband  t^e  greatest  amount  of  manure'!” 

“ It  is  difficult  to  answer  a question  so  vague- 
ly put.  Before  any  one  can  give  anything  like 
a solution  approaching  to  reality,  it  would  be 
jiecessary  to  know  the  kind  of  farm,  quantity  of 
larood  land,  of  meadow,  number  and  kind  of 
gtock,  quantity  of  land  in  grass,  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  kind,  number  and  kind  of  stock, 
and  many  other  particulars  connected  with  the 
particular  system  of  farming  pursued.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  throw  out  such  general 
hints,  as  may  serve  as  a guide,  and  by  which 
we  may  arrive  at  such  conclusions,  as  will  ena- 
ble any  careful  observing  farmer,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  materials  within  his  reach  which  are 
convertable  into  manure?” 

“Now,  that  is  what  I mean  by  my  question, 
and  I would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
juur  views.” 

“ I will  do  so  with  pleasure,  though  before  1 
commence,  I wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 


vvbati  may  aJvance  upi-m  the  subject,  is  only 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  opinviu^  upon 
which  yi'U  ate  to  exercise  your  oaii  judgment 
freely.  In  the  first  place,  a larmer  ought  to 
make  it  an  iinpoitant  pan  of  hissysiemol  tarni- 
1 ing,  to  accumulate  everything (;ri  his  larm  sus- 
ce[)iiljle  of  being  convene,!  into  manure,  and 
place  it  in  a cunuition  to  he  availed  of  without 
mateiial  l,.ss.  It  lias  long  been  my  Ojiiniun, 
that  ever')’  man  v\  ho  woiks  a firm  ot  f otn  two 
to  five  hundred  acres,  wuukl  Ibid  it  to  his  inte- 
rest to  keep  a team  and  hand  constantly  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  materials  and  the  lormation 
oi  manure  heaps,  as  without  such  economy  and 
forecast,  the  exhaustion  of  his  land,  which  is 
continually  going  on  by  the  growth  of  his  crops, 
must  impoverir-h  his  soil  and  render  it  unpro- 
ductive.” 

“ How  could  a larmer  find  employment  for  a 
hand  and  team  thus  io  be  occupied?  What 
materials  are  there  on  alarm,  savingthe  manure 
ol'the  stock,  which  could  be  thus  made  into  the 
food  ot  plants']” 

“ There  are  a hundred  sources  on  every  farm, 
to  give  occupation  in  the  way  I have  spoken  at 
— full  occupation  to  a hand  and  team.  Where 
there  is  a salt  marsh,  that  ot  itself  y/ould  afiord 
ample  materials,  for  there  are  few  richer  or 
more  fertilizing  substances  than  marsh  mud,  it 
properly  combined  into  composts  with  lime  or 
marl — the  sea-weed  of  the  shores,  if  compound- 
ed with  alternate  layers  of  mould  and  leaves 
Iroin  the  woods,  or  soil  ot  any  kind,  the  layers 
to  be  strewed  with- plaster,  will  make  an  excel- 
lent and  enriching  pte— the  scrapings  of  the 
roads,  barn  and  other  yards  and  head-lands,  are 
all  excellent  to  mix  with  the  dung  and  litter  of 
horses  and  cattle ; but  in  all  such  composts, 
ground  plaster  or  pulverized  charcoal  should  be 
mixed,  layer  and  layer  about,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  paitsofthe 
substances  while  undergoing  decomposition; 
for  such  parts  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able— the  weeds  from  the  fence  corners,  lanes 
and  every  where  else,  should  be  gathered  and 
formed  into  compost  heaps  with  earth  ot  any 
kind  and  plaster.  In  a word,  there  are  no  sub- 
stances which  are  susceptible  of  rzifiwig  which 
will  not  make  good  maorare,  some  richer  than 
ethers,  but  ci]  gcorf.  The  soap  suds  and  slops 
from  the  kitchen,  all  water  in  which  the  hands 
and  face  have  been  washed,  would,  if  properly 
husbanded,  convert  a body  of  earth  sufficient  to 
fertilize  twQ  acres,  into  good  manure,  in  a year. 
You  will  perceive  that  I have  opened  before  you 
a wild  field  whence  to  draw  your  source  of  ma- 
nure.” 

“But  woql,d  the  benefits  justify  the  expense?” 

“ Of  that  there  can  be  no  question,  and  you 
should  not  entertain  a single  doubt.  Say  that  a 
man  eould  obtain  330  out  of  the  313  M'orking 
days,  2000  loads  in  a year,  which  is  allowing  8 
loads  per  day,  that  w.ould  enable  you  to  manure 
100  acres,  independent  of  your  usual  supply 
from  the  stable,  barn-yard  and  pigstyes,  each  of 
which  acres  would,  by  a moderate  calculation, 
be  improved  in  productiveness  at  least  33^  per 
cent.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  say  that 
each  load  of  this  manure  would  be  worth  50 
cents?  This  would  be  equal  to  84  a day  for  the 
hire  of  the  hand  and  team,  so  that  all  above  the 
actual  cost  of  their  hire  would  be  your  gain. 
But  your  gain  is  not  to  be  computed  by  any 
such  contracted  rule,  as  the  increased  value  to 
be  imparted  to  the  soil,  in  its  present  and  future 
condition  of  prodactiveness,  should  be  taken  in- 
to consideration,  for  every  ^ loads  of  such  ma- 
nure would  be  equivalent  to  the  fertilisation  of 
an  acre  of  ground  for  any  period  in  which  it 
might  be  required  for  a rotation  of  crops,  whe- 
ther that  period  should  be  four  or  six  years, 
provided  t\vo  of  the  series  be  appropriated  to 
grass.” 

“ Have  you  named  all  the  materials  which 
are  convertible  into  manure  ?” 

“ In  saying  that  every  thing,  or  substance, 
susceptible  oi  rotting  may  be  converted  into  ma- 
nure, I speak  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  com- 
prehend all  things,  whether  vegetable  or  animal ; 
' but  as  you  appear  to  desire  that  I sho  aid  be  more 


particular,  1 will  name  a few  other  articles. 
The  urine  of  the  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  on  a 
farm,  w here  twenty  head  may  be  kept,  if  proper 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  its  loss,  could  be 
rendered  equal  to  the  manure  of  an  acre  per 
head.  The  stalls  of  the  horses  should  always 
be  kept  well  strewed  with  stravr,  or  leaves,  or 
m)ul-.land  leaves,  so  as  to  absorb  tlie  Ifqujd 
voiding-;,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  am- 
munia.  as  the  decomposition  of  these  voidings 
might  be  going  on,  the  stable  should  be  strewed 
with  either  plaster  or  charcoal,  daily,  and  as 
the  stables  may  be  cleaned  out,  which  should 
be  done  daily,  the  mass  of  manure,  litter,  &c., 
should  be  disposed  of  on  the  manure  heap,  so  as 
to  prevent  loss  from  evaporation.  This  can  be 
done  by  having  earth  thrown  over  each  day’s 
manure,  as  it  maybe  put  upon  the  heap.  Again, 
a lew  loads  of  earth  should  be  placed  sufficient- 
ly near  the  liouse  to  receive  the  contents  of  the 
chambers,  which  earth  should  be  formed  into  a 
basin-like  form.  Each  emptying  should  be  co- 
vered over  with  fresh  earth,  and  on  that,  plaster^ 
or  charcoal,  be  strewed.  'I'he  importance  of 
this  kind  of  care-taking  and  economy,  may- 
be very  readily  imagined  when  I tell  you 
that  a gallon  of  human  urine,  thus  treated, 
would  afford  ammonia  enough  to  nurture  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  if  the  ammonia  were  fixed, 
as  it  would  be  by  the  addition  of  plaster,  or 
charcoal,  it  would  remain  in  the  earth  for  years, 
to  impart  its  benefits  to  successive  crops.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  if  the  liquid  manure 
made  on  a farm  were  to  be  saved  in  ths  way  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  it  would  be  worth  mors 
to  the  farmer  than  all  the  solid  manure  made  in 
his  stable  and  barn-yard.  And  here  let  me  re.- 
maik,  that  the  sheds  or  yards  in  which  cattle  may 
be  kept,  when  brought  in  from  the  pastures^ 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  covered  with  straw 
or  mould  and  leaves,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  theif 
liquid  voidings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horses  in 
the  stables,  and  the  same  care  should  be  taken 
to  occasionally  strew  the  surface  with  plaster, 
or  charcoal.” 

“I  think  I have  heard  you  say  that  very  stiff 
clays  might  be  improved  by  the  application  of 
sand.  How  would  you  use  the  sand?” 

“I  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  and  I 
have  done  so  from  a practical  experience  of  its 
benefits.  I recollect  some  years  back  to  have 
had  jn  cultivation  a small  lot,  about  one  half  of 
it  a piece  ot  as  cold,  stiff,  retentive  clay  as  ever 
challenged  the  strength  of  team,  or  worried  tbs 
patience  of  plowmen.  It  was  so  hard,  and  so 
retentive  of  water,  that  I had  to  watch  the  time 
for  its  breaking  up  with  more  than  the  power 
of  an  eagle’s  eye,  and  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, I had  hauled  into  my  cow-yard  a hundred 
loads  of  sand,  which  I spread  evenly,  giving  to 
the  centre  of  the  yard  a basin-like  form ; on  the 
top  of  the  sand  I spread  fifty  loads  of  mould  and 
leaves  from  the  woods,  taking  care  to  spread  it 
as  I had  done  the  sand,  leaving  the  sides  higher 
than  the  epntre.  In  this  yard  my  cows  were 
folded  and  littered  through  the  latter  part  of  fall, 
wfnter  and  spring.  Just  before  ihe  frost  sat  in, 
I had  the  lot  plowed  up,  lapping  the  furrows  so 
as  to  expose  the  greatest  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  frost.  As  I desired  to  receive  a crop  of  mil- 
let off  the  lot  tlie  ensuing  season,  preparatory  to 
laying  it  dowm  in  timothy,  I cut  three  covered 
drains  through  it,  3 feet  wide  and  18  inches 
deep,  on  the  sides  I placed  poles,  the  ends  so 
squared  as  to  fit  tight,  over  these,  for  want  of 
better  materials  I laid  crosswise,  pieces  of  inch 
plank,  made  to  fit,  placed  within  half  an  inch  of 
each  other.  On  these  I pul  grass  sods,  and  then 
filled  up  and  levelled  the  top  of  the  drains.  In 
the  spring  I scraped  up  and  mixed  the  contents 
of  my  cow-yard,  adding  to  the  mass  200  bushels 
of  coal  ashes,  incorporating  the  whole  together. 
This  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
in  the  spring,  I spread  over  the  lot  170  perches 
in  extent,  plowed  it  in  as  deep  as  a good  w'ood 
plow  and  two  horses  could  plow  it;  let  it  re- 
main until  the  middle  of  May,  when  I harrowed, 
cross-plowed,  harrowed  again,  sowed  half  a 
bushel  of  millet  seed,  harrowed  it  in  lightly,  and 
finished  by  rolling.  The  product  on  the  acr^ 
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and  tea  percljers  was  4 tons  of  good  millet  hay. 
In  the  Agiist  following,  I plowed  again  to  sow 
timothy  seed,  and  loiind  the  soil  completely 
changed  in  texture,  yielding  to  the  share  ol  the 
plow  as  does  a rich  cheese  to  the  knile  ol  the 
cheeseman.  The  yield  of  timothy  during  the 
four  years  that  I alterwards  remained  on  the 
place  was  always  good,  ranging  from  1^0*2 
tons  per  acre.  Prom  this  experiment,  I am  sa- 
tisfied that  stiff  clays  can  be  more  lastingU^  me- 
liorated by  sand  than  by  manure,  for  while  the 
one  acts  permanently  and  serves  to  change  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  the  other  only  acts  partially, 
and  makes  but  little  if  any  change  upon  its  tex- 
ture. The  sand  by  cross-plowing  becomes  in- 
termixed with  the  clay,  disintegrates  it,  so  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  aids  the  wa- 
ter in  percolating  through  the  soil,  and  prevents 
its  remaining  to  become  stagnant  to  the  injury 
of  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants— and,  in  a 
word,  renders  the  soil  much  easier  to  work,  and 
more  profitable  for  all  the  purposes  of  culture. 
In  connection  with  this  lot,  1 will  remark,  that 
when  I put  it  down  in  timothy,  I spread  sixty 
bushels  ol  lime  on  it,  which  was  harrowed  in 
with  the  seed-” 

“ Wrmld  vou  recommend  the  littering  of  hog- 
pens'?” 

“I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  this  to  me, 
as  1 should  otherwise  have  forgotten  this  part 
of  the  economy  of  a farm.  I know  no  part  in 
the  arrange  nents  of  the  farmer,  where  more  or 
better  manure  may  be  made  with  as  little  ex- 
pense. Whatever  is  given lo  the  hog-pen,  whe- 
ther coarse  tussocks,  cornstalks,  weeds  or  mould 
and  leayes  from  the  woods,  is  sure  to  be  mani- 
pulated into  excellent  fertilizing  manure.  Ten 
hogs,  penned  the  year  round,  if  well  supplied 
with  materials,  would  make  60  loads  of  good 
manure  in  that  period,  i’he  pen  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  re-supplied  with  materials  every 
few  weeks.  That  vt  hich  may  be  taken  out, 
should  be  regularly  formed  into  a heap,  made 
so  as  to  turn  the  water,  and  have  plaster  strewn 
over  it,  layer  and  layer  about,  which  heap 
would  be  the  better  if  covered  over  a few  inches 
deep  with  earth  of  some  kind,  to  prevent  too  ra- 
*'  pid  decomposition.” 

“ Your  plan  of  saving  manure  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  but  I fear  it  would  prove  too  costly 
to  be  carried  into  practical  eflect.” 

“ You  act  under  a delusion  as  to  its  effect.  No 
thing  can  be  said  to  be  ^Hoo  cosily"  which  returns 
a remunerating  interest  for  the  outlay  of  money. 
The  object  of  every  one  who  toils  is,  or  should 
be,  to  be  rewarded  by  a generous  return  for  the 
labor  bestowed  and  capital  invested,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  give  his  labors 
that  direction  which  promises  the  most  certain 
and  richest  rewards.  Without  a farmer  takes 
the  pains  to  give  his  lands,  in  manure,  a quan- 
tity of  nutriment  equal  to  that  which  is  annual- 
ly extracted  from  it  by  the  growing  crops,  he 
must  soon  expect  to  see  it  robbed  of  its  fertility, 
his  products  yearly  getting  less  and  less,  and  he 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer.  Even  a large 
farm,  if  not  cultivated  with  an  eye  to  improve- 
ment, will  make  a rich  man  poor,  as  it  is  not  the 
extent  of  an  estate,  but  its  capacity  tor  produc- 
tion which  adds  to  his  comforts  and  wealth.  If 
proper  care  were  taken  to  convert  every  thing 
on  a farm  into  manure  that  is  calculated  lor  it, 
there  is  no  farmer  but  might  increase  its  fertili- 
ty. Nay,  a few  years  devoted  in  the  way  I have 
mentioned,  would  enable  the  owner  of  a poor 
farm  to  make  it  rich,  and  instead  of  harvesting 
3 or  4 barrels  of  corn,  or  7 or  8bushels  of  wheat, 
he  would  get  8 barrels  or  more  of  corn,  and  20 
bushels  and  upwards  of  wheat.  These  results 
have  been  produced  and  can  be  again,  by  any 
one  who  will  make  up  his  mind  and  resolutely 
pursue  the  proper  course  to  increase  the  fertili- 
ty of  his  land.  But  he  that  crops  every  year, 
contents  himself  with  taking  every  thing  out  of 
the  land,  and  putting  nothing  into  it,  must  ex- 
pect sooner  or  later  to  find  it  and  himself  im- 
poverished. It  is  as  necessary  to  feed  the  land, 
as  it  is  to  feed  the  beasts  with  which  it  may  be 
tilled,  as  neither  can  maintain  their  strength 
without  food.” 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Souihern  Cultivalor. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  Editor:— How  happens  it,  when  two 
young  planters  set  out  in  life  with  equal  pro- 
spects—one  having  as  fair  a chance  as  the  other 
— that  we  often  find  one  of  them  steadily 
pursuing  his  occupation,  and  yearly  making 
additions  to  the  stock  he  commenced  with;  at- 
the  same  time  that  we  see  the  other,  though  appa- 
rently engaged  steadily  about  his  plantation 
concerns,  gradually  getting  behind  hand — or  if 
that  is  not  his  case,  certainly  making  no  addi- 
tions to  his  original  property? 

Some  persons  maintain  that  this  difference 
arises  from  “ good  luck.”  1 have  heard  it  fre- 
quently remarked,  such  a one  “was  born  with 
a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,”  as  it  seemed  he 
was  lucky  ! Well,  we  all  believe,  more  or  less, 
in  “good  luck,”  and  desire  it;  but  an  egg  must 
be  produced,  before  a chicken  can  be  hatched! 

Others  believe  in  a particular  destiny  lor  each 
one  of  the  human  kind— taking  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  he  or  she  was  born — and  re- 
ferring to  the  book  of  Proverbs  lor  the  reading 
of  that  destiny : the  2lst  chapter  lor  ihe  males, 
and  the  31st  for  the  females. 

Now,  permit  me  to  a.ssume  the  position,  and 
undertake  to  prove  it,  that  the  difference  in  the 
two  cases,  as  above  alluded  lo,  in  most  instan- 
ces, arises  from  good  or  bad  management,  in 
all  the  various  branches  connected  with  the  vo- 
cation of.a  planter  or  farmer. 

I shall  draw  a few  simple  figures,  {some  of 
which  may,  perhaps,  he  thought  insignificant,)  not 
merely  for  argument  sake,  but  lo  illustrate  the 
position  I have  taken.  I shall  present  the  two 
characters  in  this  communication  to  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator,  as  being  both  menof  families, 
and  in  the  possession  of  prudent  wives. 

First:  one  will  have  a place  for  everything, 
and  eyerything  in  its  place ; while  on  the  plan- 
tation of  the  other,  may  be  seen  scarcely  any- 
thing where  it  should  be.  A plow  left  in  one 
field,  a hoe  in  another,  a broken  cart  or  wagon 
lying  by  the  way-side ; and  when  this,  that,  or 
the  other  tool  is  wanted,  there  is  a hand  or  two 
sent  in  search  of  it  or  them. 

One,  if  he  goes  in  debt  at  all,  keeps  a strict 
account  of  his  indebtedness;  keeps  his  wife  ad- 
vised of  all  his  transactions,  consults  her  in  all 
important  affairs,  gives  her  the  best  opportuni- 
ties within  his  power  to  progress  with  her  house- 
hold concerns,  and  assists  her  in  all  her  under- 
takings when  she  is  governed  by  prudence. 
She,  in  return,  will  never  be  found  wanting  in 
returning  like  favors. 

The  other  goes  in  debt,  and  keeps  no  account 
thereof;  and  the  larger  his  debts  get  to  be,  tak- 
ing the  greater  care  to  hide  the  fact  from  his 
friends;  does  not  tell  his  wife  frankly  of  the 
difficulties  he  is  getting  in  to, nor  advises  with  her 
as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  to  extricate  him- 
self; and  makes  contracts  to  large  amounts 
without  consulting  his  friends  or  wife. 

While  one  is  plowing  or  hoeing,  overlooking 
his  interest,  the  other  is  hunting  oT  fishing,  or 
lying  at  his  ease,  perhaps  asleep  under  some 
pleasant  shade.  One  attends  in  person  to  all 
his  stock  of  every  kind  j the  other  sends  his  boy 


or  servant  to  look  alter  it.  One  takes,  and 
reads,  agricultural  papers,  and  improves  there- 
on ; the  other  cares  for  none  of  these  things , but 
pursues  the  course  that  will  afiord  him  the  most 
ease.  One  so  arranges  his  affairs  as  scarcely 
ever  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  any- 
thing; while  the  other  is  always  compelled  to 
avail  himsell  of  that  means  of  supplying  him- 
self and  family  with  indispensables,  until  final- 
ly he  is  forced  to  borrow  almost  everything  from 
his  more  thrifty  neighbor.  When  this  kind  of 
business  is  carried  on,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
both  the  borrower  and  lender  is  pul  lo  inconve- 
nience— the  lender  rarely  bettered. 

One  prepares  his  land  well  for  the  crop  he  is 
about  to  plant;  plants  no  more  than  he  can  tend 
well;  gets  out  his  cotton  early ; gins  and  gets 
it  to  market  early ; sells  for  the  best  price  he 
can  get;  and  if  he  owes  any  debts,  pays  forth- 
with— frequently  before  they  are  due : while 
the  other  neglects  his  business;  gets  behind  hand 
in  the  start;  prepares  his  land  badly;  plants 
more  land  in  a crop  than  he  can  manage  with  a 
bad  start,  and  consequently  gets  “ heels-over- 
head  in  the  grass;”  gets  his  cotton  out  late;  has 
it  to  take  to  market  when  the  roads  are  in  bad 
order;  neglects  to  sell;  creditors  become  rest- 
less and  begin  to  dun  him  ; finally  they  become 
distrustful  of  him,  and  order  suits;  cost  and  in- 
terest are  added  to  the  principal  of  his  debts;  he 
frequently  begs  indulgence  in  good  times  until 
hard  times  come  on  him,  when  it  will  take  two 
or  three  time's  as  much  property  to  pay  his  debts 
as  would  have  been  required  at  some  previous 
time. 

One  keeps  his  fences  in  good  order,  is  never 
troubled  with  his  own  or  neighbors’  stock  get- 
ting into  his  fields  to  harrass  him  at  a busy  time : 
while  the  other  neglects  the  repairing  cf  his ; 
will  run  the  risk  of  trying  another  crop  with  his 
fences  as  they  are,  and  by  the  time  his  corn  is 
in  the  ear,  cattle  breair  in  and  cause  him  a great 
deal  of  perplexity  and  loss  of  time,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  loss  he  may  have  sustained  in  his 
crop,  and  the  loss  of  friendship  of  some  good 
neighbor. 

One  will  make  a fair  trial  to  accomplish  this, 
that  or  the  other  object.  If  he  fails,  he  will  try 
again  and  again,  and  will  not  rest  satisfied 
without  success.  The  other  will  make  a partial 
trial : if  he  succeeds,  he  will  exult,  and  wonder 
why  other  men  have  not  done  thus  and  so;  but 
if  his  first  trial  fails,  the  object  is  given  up,  and 
he  will  console  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his 
neighbor,  with  the  remark,  that  he  had  tried 
hard  to  have  these  things,  but  by  bad  luck  he 
had  failed ; he  expected  to  have  a fine  patch  of 
turnips,  but  the  seed  was  bad,  or  if  they  came 
up  the  fowls  had  ate  them  up:  and  so  on  with 
other  matters,  without  trying  the  second  time  lo 
have  the  things  so  much  desired. 

I might  introduce  many  more  items  to  esta- 
blish the  position  1 have  taken ; but  believing 
I have  said  enough  to  establish  my  point,  I will 
come  to  a close,  by  further  saying,  that  there 
are  too  many  planters  that  are  ever  procrastina- 
ting as  to  the  commencement  of  this,  that  or  the 
other  improvement,  until  some  of  them  come 
within  the  bounds  of  an  anecdote  I heard  some 
years  ago,  viz “ A farmer  employed  a man  to 
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cut  a :aec^  ol  wheal,  and  gave  him  three  days 
to  do  the  work:.  The  hireling  came  on  the  day 
appointed,  looked  at  the  work  he  had  agreed  to 
do,  and  said  he  could  do  it  very  easily  in  two 
daj  s,  and  he  would  therefore  go  a hunting.  He 
came  the  next  morning,  and  had  another  look 
at  the  work  he  had  agreed  to  have  done  in  three 
days,  and  concluded  that  by  hard  work  he  could 
accomplish  his  task  in  one  day,  and  he  would, 
therelore,  attend  to  some  business  he  had  at  a 
dram-shop.  The  third  morning  he  came  for- 
ward and  had  a careful  survey  of  the  field  of 
wheat.  His  decision  was,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  on  earth  that  could  cut  that  field  of  wheat 
in  one  clay,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  try 
himself!”  I am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Clod  Hopper. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

CROP  OF  COTTON  IN  SOUTH  AL.\BAM.\. 

Mr.  Editor;— The  past  season  has  been  fa- 
vorable for  our  cotton  and  provision  crops. 
Our  prospects  of  an  abundant  production  were 
never  more  flattering  than  they  were  during  the 
last  summer,  until  the  appearance  of  the  cater- 
pillar in  August'.  In  many  fields  on  the  Ala- 
bama river,  below  Claiborne,  they  were  very 
destructive;  having  appeared  before  any  part 
of  the  crop  had  matured:  and  although  their 
progress  for  a time  was  very  slow,  they  eventu- 
ally passed  through  entire  fields,  leaving  scarce- 
ly any  trace  of  vegetation.  Fortunately  this 
was  not  the  case  generally.  There  were  in- 
stances of  contiguous  plantations,  on  some  of 
which  their  ravages  were  thus  marked,  and  on 
others  very  little  injury  was  inflicted  by  them. 
Until  within  a few  days  past,  the  weather  had 
been  peculiarly  favorable  for  picking.  For  the 
last  five  days  it  has  rained  without  intermission, 
and  there  is,  of  course,  an  entire  suspension  of 
field  work.  The  loss  which  must  result  from 
this  change  of  the  weather,  it  is  apprehended, 
will  be  great  on  the  river  plantations,  as  there 
is  yet  a con=iderable  portion  ot  the  crop  not 
gathered.  An  inundation  of  the  fields,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate,  will  destroy 
all  that  has  not  already  been  secured : and  the 
hopes  of  the  planters,  whose  crops  were  not 
early  matured,  or  who  have  delayed  their  pick- 
ing from  other  causes,  may  be  thus  frustrated 
Prom  the  combination  of  various  causes,  the 
production  ot  the  crop  will  not  exceed  an  ave- 
rage of  the  last  four  years ; and  with  the  present 
prices,  how  small  will  be  the  profit  of  the  year’s 
labor!  There  is  but  one  alternative  left  to  us, 
and  that  is,  to  cultivate  less  cotton,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  to  do- 
mestic manufacture,  for  our  own  supply.  We 
must  diminish  the  quantity  ot  cotton  for  home 
and  foreign  markets,  and  purchase  less.  No 
other  system  but  one  approachiug  to  a non-in- 
tercourse will  rescue  the  Southern  planter  from 
the  destruction  which  seems  to  await  his  future 
labors.  He  must  hereafter  depend  more  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  he  will  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  labor  of  others. 

Claiborne,  Nov.  25,  1844. 

“ Millions  for  de-/erece as  the  nigger  said 
when  a bull  chased  him  across  a ten  acre  plan- 
ation. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

A FARMER  REWARDED  BY  PERSEVERANCE, 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  good  effects  of  persevering  industry, 
that  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  the  fol- 
lowing, nor  has  the  degree  of  pleasure  been  a 
little  increased,  bv^the  reflection  that  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  reward  belonged  to  the  agricultural 
class: 

BEEN  ELSHENDER,  THE  MOOR  FARMER. 

There  is  something  so  lively  and  agreeable, 
and  so  thoroughly  practical,  in  the  following 
article,  which  we  find  in  Littell’s  Living  Age, 
of  the  I7ib  of  last  month,  and  which  is  there 
credited  to  Chambers’s  Journal,  that  we  have 
particular  pleasure  in  transferring  it  to  the  Ca- 
binet. It  presents  to  our  view  a beautilul  il- 
lustration of  the  philosophy  of  farming.  The 
man  whose  main  object  is  the  maintenance  of 
his  family,  must  be  careful  that  his  experiments 
and  his  enterprises  shall  eventually  prove  suc- 
cessful—they  should,  therefore,  be  of  very  limi- 
ted character,  compared  with  what  those  may 
be,  of  the  large  capitalist — our  friend  Eben,  for 
instance.  Where  the  means  are  abundant,  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  a more  pleasing  and  ra- 
tional employment  than  that  of  improving  worn 
out  or  impoverished,  or  naturally  repulsive 
soils.  It  is  a delightful  spectacle  to  observe 
the  man  of  gloomy  mind,  roused  up  to  success- 
ful action  and  public  usefulness,  by  an  object 
with  which  the  healthiest  and  strongest  might 
almost  fear  to  grapple.  Reference  has  occa- 
sionally been  made  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  long  leases.  We  are  aware  that 
these  are  less  strikingly  obvious  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  where  there  is  not  so  strong  a 
probability  that  economy  and  thrift  will  soon 
enable  their  possessor  to  make  himself  his  own 
landlord;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  nothing  could  have  been  done 
without  a long  protracted  engagement. — Farm- 
er's Cabinet. 

Ebenezer  Alexander,  or,  as  he  was  usu- 
ally;  called,  Eben  Elshender,  a native  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  was  originally  a manufac- 
turer, but  not  being  successful  in  this  line,  and 
falling  into  low  spirits,  he  went  to  spend  some 
time  at  a village  where  an  elder  and  more  pros- 
perous brother  had  a bleaching  establishment, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  tone  of  his  mind 
by  means  ot  country  air  and  exercise.  The 
place  seemed  at  first  sight  unlikely  to  cheer  up 
an  invalid  of  the  mind,  being  situated  in  a high 
and  sterile  district,  with  northeast  exposure  and 
far  from  all  other  human  haunts;  but  things 
turned  out  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  we  shall  tell  how  this  came  about. 

Eben,  in  his  wanderings  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  speedily  attracted  to  a hollow  in  the  neigh- 
boring moorlands,  which  might  be  considered 
as  the  only  place  within  several  miles,  present- 
ing the  least  charm  for  the  eye — a brook,  fring- 
ed by  a line  of  willows  and  a strip  of  green, 
formed  the  simple  elements  of  the  scene,  and 
from  Us  situation  it  had  a look  of  seclusion  and 
warmth.  He  was  led,  by  what  he  saw  here,  to 
surmise  that  elevation  is  not  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  cultivation,  provided  there  be  shel- 
ter; and  soon  becoming  convinced  of  the  fact, 
his  active  mind  in  no  long  time  conceived  that 
he  might  employ  himself  worse  than  in  endea- 
voring to  clear  a little  possession  for  himself,  at 
a nominal  rent,  out  ot  the  neighboring  lands. 
He  looked  around,  but,  excepting  the  few  patch- 
es in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  the  region 
was  one  either  unbroken  heath  or  ol  moss  of 
great  depth,  broken  into  pits,  and  filled  with 
water  even  at  midsummer.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  seem  more  hopeless.  On  the  left  only,  as 
he  looked  northward,  a large  flat,  lying  far  be- 
neath him,  and  black  and  barren,  or  covered 
brown  heath,  but  looking  to  the  sun,  seemed  to 
offer  the  semblance  of  a cultivated  field,  and  he 
had  determined  to  visit  it.  He  did  so,  but  found 
it  very  unpromising.  The  surface,  though  ap- 
parently smooth  at  a distance,  was  rough  and 
uneven;  the  soil  was  either  stony  and  shallow, 
or  a deep  quick  moss,  wet  everywhere  even  in 


summer,  and  with  no  fall  by  which  it  might  be 
drained.  A rivulet  skirted  it  on  the  east,  and 
was  the  natural  boundary  in  ihatdireclion  ; but 
a swell  many  feet  in  height  rose  on  the  bank, 
and  closed  in  the  surface  ot  the  proposed  farm 
Iromalmost  the  possibility  of  beingdrained ; and 
there  weresimilar  embankments  onthe  northand 
west.  Still  it  was  a large  surface,  not  materi- 
ally uneven;  it  lay  beautifully  to  the  sun,  and 
he  could  but  think  that,  if  drained,  and  shelter- 
ed, and  cultivated,  here  might  be  an  extensive, 
perhaps,  a valuable  farm,  ft  would  not  require 
deep  cuttings,  as  in  moss  flows,  nor  extensive 
levellings  as  in  very  unequal  surfaces.  He  de- 
termined to  think  further. 

He  spoke  of  his  purpose  to  no  one,  but  h'e 
brooded  over  it  for  days,  again  and  again  visit- 
ing the  ground,  and  last  he  waited  on  the  agent 
of  the  proprietor.  Even  from  him  he  exacted 
a promise  of  secrecy,  if  nothing  should  follow 
upon  his  offer;  and  then  lor  a lease  of  thirty 
years,  offered  a shilling  an  acre  for  four  hundred 
acres  of  that  unbroken  waste,  with  power  to  re- 
new his  lease  for  thirty  years  more,  if  he  should 
so  incline,  at  five  shillings  per  acre;  but  with 
liberty,  also,  to  quit  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
without  being  liable  indamages  from  any  cause. 

Many  landlords  seem  to  fancy  that  though 
land  is  of  no  value  in  their  hands,  they  have  yet 
a right  to  be  sharers  in  the  profits  produced  by 
the  intelligence,  labor  and  capital  of  others,  and 
that  they  are  extremely  liberal  in  forbearing  to 
share  for  a few  years  in  what  had  never  existed 
fur  them,  and  yet  will  at  the  end  ot  those  few 
years,  be  a valuable  inheritance  to  them  and 
their  heirs  forever.  The  landlord  in  the  p;  esent 
case  was  wiser.  He  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
receive  immediately,  lor  a small  portion  of  this 
moor  in  cultivation,  almost  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire moor  brought  as  .an  inferior  sheep  walk, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  it  would  ex- 
ceed the  original  income  of  the  entire  posses- 
sion; while  this  attempt  at  cultivation,  if  suc- 
cessful, woula  be  an  example  of  the  utmost  va- 
lue, and  might  give  his  village  that  neighbor- 
hood which  it  so  much  required.  Not  only, 
therefore,  was  the  offer  of  our  friend  accepted, 
but  wood  for  buildings  voluntarily  offered,  and 
a proper  allowance  lor  useful  and  well-con- 
structed drains. 

The  villagers  were  astonished  to  hear  that 
they  were  to  obtain  such  a neighbor,  but  happy 
even  in  the  hope  of  it.  Enclosed  as  the  place 
was  by  banks,  which  instead  of  admitting  it  to 
be  drained,  would,  if  broken,  inundate  it  with 
water,  it  looked  to  them  like  a huge  frying  pan, 
and  of  course  there  was  not  abstaining  irom 
some  little  quiet  jokes.  This  last  was  indeed 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  affair.  There  was  a fall 
for  draining  within  the  farm,  but  not  without 
it;  there  was  no  final  outlet.  Still,  our  friend 
determined  on  pursuing  his  experiment:  and 
as  a first  measure  determined  to  give  his  pos- 
session a good  name : he  called  it  Glen-Eden! 

He  next  marked  off  the  site  for  his  steading 
on  a very  slight  but  bare  and  valueless  knoll, 
being  desirous  at  once  to  sit  dry  and  to  spare 
his  good  land  if  there  were  any.  As  he  felt 
that  nothing  would  be  more  apt  to  encourage 
him  than  the  comfort  of  his  home,  as  soon  as 
his  turf-cottage  was  roofed  in,  he  had  a floor 
laid  down  in  one  end  of  it,  and  raising  up  slight 
ribs  of  wood  by  the  walls,  and  continuing  them 
overhead,  had  the  whole  neatly  covered  by  a 
thin  boarding,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle carpet  and  a slight  curtain,  festooned  over 
his  couch — 

A conch  ordained  a double  debt  to  pay, 

A couch  by  night,  a sofa  all  the  day — 

made  his  end  of  the  tenement  seem  a palace 
and  enabled  him  to  look  on  the  storm  or  the  sun- 
shine with  equal  consciousness  of  snugness 
and  security  to  health.  Good  fires  soon  made  the 
other  end  very  tolerable  to  his  servants;  and  being 
washed  with  lime,  though  not  plastered,  it  form- 
ed a very  cheerful  temporary  residence.  He 
had  the  rankest  of  the  heath  pulled  and  secured 
for  thatch  or  fuel,  intending  to  burn  the  rest  on 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  ground  should  be  dry. 
He  next  laid  out  the  fields,  and  ordered  them  to 
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be  cleared  ol  stones— an  operation  that  covered 
them  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  several  feet; 
and  finally  he  set  himself  to  endeavor  to  lay  the 
land  dry. 

For  t.his  last  purpose,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
farm,  but  where  the  surrounding  wall,  as  it  may 
be  terrned,  was  highest,— and  this  was  on  the 
east, — he  ordered  a bank  of  moss  to  be  dug  out, 
and  placed  in  a situation  convenient  for  being 
dried  and  burned.  In  the  course  ol  this  digging  he 
came  upon  both  stones  and  clay,  treasures  of 
great  value  in  his  circumstances;  and  lest  the 
winter,  by  filiing  the  pond  with  water,  should 
render  further  digging  impossible,  he  pursued 
his  labors  with  great  assiduity.  His  determi- 
nation was,  that  this  rcaervoirshould  afford  him 
gn  opportunity  ofdraining the  land;  andshoitld 
it  prove  unequal  to  this,  that  a pump  or  pumps, 
to  be  worked  by  a small  windmill,  should  raise 
the  water  to  a height  enabling  him  to  send  it  off 
of  his  territories.  In  the  mean  time,  he  knew 
what  ridicule  the  suspicion,  even,  of  such  a 
project  would  draw  upon  him,  and  therefore  he 
gratified  inquirers  by  informing  them  that  he 
was  forming  a fish-pond  for  the  residence,  and 
even  e-xpected  to  draw  profit  from  the  ice  in 
vfinterby  letting  it  out  for  curling,  though  the 
game  was  not  then  known  in  that  part  ol  Scot- 
land; and  the  parties,  breathing  softly,  turned 
from  him,  and  gently  lilting  up  their  hands  and 
eyes,  departed.  Meantime  he  was  intersecting 
his  field,  in  numerous  directions,  by  drains, 
leading  them  into  one  another,  diverging, 
branching,  and  every  way  varying  them  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground;  and 
after  proving  their  running,  carefully  filled  them 
with  stones  taken  from  the  surface,  and  all  tend- 
ing at  last  to  the  general  reservoir.  Even  in 
winter,  the  land  becamedrier  and  drier,  and  peo- 
ple now  began  to  see  the  use  of  the  pond.  By 
the  return  of  spiing  he  had  effectually  drained  a 
large  space  in  fropt  of  his  residence,  and  gene- 
rally prepared  it  for  the  operation  of  the  plow. 
And  even  in  this,  by  a sort  of  natural  instinct, 
he  differed  from  the  accustomed  mode.  Aware 
that  oxen  draw  most  gently  and  steadily,  he  had 
secured  the  temporary  use  of  a strong  yoke  of 
these,  to  be  tried  in  all  such  portions  of  the  soil 
as  seemed  rqost  likely  to  be  capable  of  being 
opened  up  by  the  plow.  People  from  the  vil- 
lage had  been  engaged  to  attend  at  the  same 
time  to  complete,  with  the  spade  and  other  im- 
plements, what  the  plow  might  leave  imper- 
fectly done,  and  give  him,  if  possible,  a field ; 
and  they  had  by  this  time  so  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  that  the  attendance  was  large, 
and  in  many  cases  gratuitous.  He  had  no  lime 
for  the  present;  but  he  had  been  scavenger  to 
the  villages  during  the  winter,  and  he  had  se- 
cured all  the  runnings  from  his  own  cattle  in  a 
great  tank.  He  now  set  to  burning,  in  close 
kilns  all  the  turf  he  had  been  able  to  accumu- 
late during  the  summer;  and  between  these  and 
the  refuse  of  the  few  cattle  for  which  he  had  been 
able  to  find  food,  he  was  enabled  to  plow  and 
manure  some  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  he 
sowed  and  planted  with  the  usual  crops,  accom- 
panying all  the  white  crops  with  sown  grass. 
To  complete  his  experiment,  he  had  procured  a 
cask  to  carry  out  the  runnings  of  his  stables, 
&c.,  and  having  placed  it  on  a cart,  and  fitted  if 
with  a tail-box  pierced  with  holes,  such  as  is 
used  for  watering  streets  and  roads,  he,  as  a last 
operation,  sprinkled  this  liquor,  so  far  as  it 
would  go,  over  the  ground  that  had  been  dressed 
with  ashes,  at  night,  that  no  portion  of  it  might 
be  wasted  by  the  sun ; and  so  closed  the  labors 
pf  the  first  spring. 

Science  had  not  then  discovered  to  us  what  is 
now  known  to  be  true,  that  the  terms  good  and 
bad  land,  as  generally  understood,  are  expres- 
sions without  meaning,  as  almost  every  species 
pfland  requires  some  culture  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive ; and  by  suitable  means  much  may  be 
made  of  almost  any  kind  pf  land.  Neither  was 
it  then  known,  as  it  now  is,  what  are  the  precise 
ingredients  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  va- 
rious crops,  and  to  which  the  soil  is  a mere  ma- 
trix or  receiver;  and  that  burned  earth  or  licae, 
pnd  ammonia  or  the  ri]nnings  of  stable  and 


other  usual  manures,  contain  many  of  these  in- 
gredients. But  by  instinct  or  accident,  by  rea- 
soning from  what  he  had  noticed,  or  heard,  or 
read,  and  perhaps  so  far  experimenting  without 
much  knowledge  or  expectation,  our  friend  had 
hit  upon  many  things  now  knoy/n  to  be  useful, 
and  the  result  surprised  many.  Not  only  was 
there  no  failure  in  the  crops  of  Glen-Eden,— as 
they  now  began  seriously  to  call  it, — but  they 
were  rich  and  beautiful.  The  oats,  standing 
upon  moss  of  great  depth,  but  drained — and  that 
but  for  the  draining  and  manure,  would  not  have 
borne  a green  leal — were  as  luxuriant  as  if  the 
depth  of  the  moss  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
excellence.  The  other  soils,  lately  so  thin  and 
dead,  were  now  deep  and  dry,  and  herring  ex- 
cellent barley,  with  a flush  of  clover  about  its 
roots.  Potatoes,  the  gift  of  warm  and  distant 
regions  were  flourishing  in  their  little  beds  cn 
this  lately  cold  and  barren  moor,  as  if  it  had  been 
their  native  and  appropriate  soil,  and,  in  short, 
industry  and  intelligence  had  in  a few  months 
triumphed  over  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
centuries. 

Till  the.se  things  became  apparent,  however, 
our  expeiimenter  kept  in  the  shade.  He  had 
dismissed  all  his  workers,  except  bis  hind, 
whom  he  termed  his  “resident  manager,”  and 
his  wife,  w'ho  was  his  sole  servant,  and  a Gibe- 
onite  of  a boy,  lor  looking  alter  his  sheep.  As 
the  crops  began  to  show  themselves,  the  hind 
urged  upon  him  the  beauty  of  their  appearance, 
and  the  almost  certain  success  of  his  experi- 
ment, and  consequently  the  duty  of  resuming 
operations.  According  to  all  appearances,  his 
first  crop  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  that 
would  give  him  a permanent  and  valuable  pos- 
session; and  as  Eben  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
be  determined  to  resume.  As  a proper  prepara- 
tive to  this,  he  allowed  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
visit  him,  and  though  they  were  shocked  with 
the  outward  aspect  of  his  residence,  a black  and 
careless  looking  turf-hut,  in  the  midst  of  a com- 
parative wild,  and  guarded  by  a pet  sheep  and 
her  lambs,  that,  as  they  approached,  patted  the 
ground  in  a very  menacing  manner,  yet  when 
they  entered  it,  and  found  the  servant  cheerfully 
preparing  a meal  in  one  end,  while  in  the  other 
was  a little  parlor  such  as  any  gentleman  might 
inhabit  with  zest  and  enjoyment,  they  were  hot 
only  surprised  and  pleased,  but  would  gladly 
have  protracted  their  visit,  and  were  delighted 
to  understand  that  they  were  speedily  to  join 
him. 

Ol  course,  from  greater  experience  he  rose  to 
greater  success.  Even  his  laborers  worked  more 
cheerfully  from  seeing  the  success  of  what  he 
had  done.  Moss  that  had  hitherto  seemed  a 
nuisance,  lyas  to  him  a treasure,  and  husbanded 
accordingly;  and  stones  that,  above  ground, 
were  such  an  encumbrance,  were,  when  planted 
in  drains,  of  the  utmost  value.  He  became  per- 
fectly happy  in  his  labor  of  improving,  and  al- 
most regretted  to  think  that  one  day  it  must  have 
an  end.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  these 
operations  were  begun ; the  barren  moor  has 
been  reclaimed  into  a valuable  and  productive 
farm,  the  once  barren  and  rugged  banks  that 
impeded  its  draining  have  long  been  turned  in- 
to boundaries  covered  with  herbage  of  the  soft- 
est texture,  and  erowned  with  woods  at  once  an 
ornament  and  a shelter,  and  that  being  to  be  paid 
for,  will  render  their  owner  rich.  ' Even  the 
deep  and  unsightly  pool,  that  first  assisted  in 
laying  the  dry  land,  has  been  surrounded  and 
screened  by  wullows  and  alders,  both  useful  in 
their  way;  and  the  numbers  of  ducEsand  geese 
constantly  breeding  on  its  borders  and  floating 
on  its  bosom,  must  add  no  inconsiderable  item 
to  the  profits  of  the  farm.  Where  the  first  damp 
and  disheartening  turf  shed  was  erected,  there 
are  now  warm  and  substantial  offices,  and  front- 
ing all,  and  flanked  by  garden  walls,  and  bet 
hind  them  trees,  stands  a farm-house,  in  its  first 
days  a cottage,  but  always  the  seat  of  plain 
abiindance,  and  now  of  every  comfort  and  ge- 
nerous hospitality.  Though  in  a climate  not 
very  genial,  it  is  always  warm;  and  from  va- 
rious flowering  shrubs  spread  over  it,  seldom 
without  flowers.  It  is  the  cherished  residence 


of  an  industriou",  ingenious,  and  very  worthy 
man. 

Many,  stimulated  by  bis  success,  soon  follow- 
ed his  example,  though  on  a less  extensive 
scale;  but  the  unpromising  wild  of  thirty  years 
ago,  is  now  a sheltered,  cultivated,  and  com- 
paratively fertile  spot,  and  the  abode  of  many 
industrious  and  contented  families. 

A Beautiful  Incident. 

Messi's.  Editors. — The  following  incident  oc- 
curred a lew  weeks  since  in  a village  in  one 
of  the  Southern  counties  of  our  state.  It  was 
a warm  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  the  doors  of  the 
village  church  were  thrown  open  to  let  in  the 
baliry  air  from  the  fields  without.  The  congre- 
gration  bad  assembled  and,  while  the  minister 
was  reading  his  first  hymn,  a beautiful  dove 
entered  the  door  and  came  walking  up  the  main 
aisle. 

Such  a visitordrew  of  course  universal  atten- 
tion. But  as  the  choir  arose  to  sing,  beseemed 
startled,  and  lifting  himself  on  his  wu'ngs^ 
aligh^d  on  the  stove  pipe  above  him,  where  ne 
sat  bending  lijs  glossy  neck  and  turning  hi§ 
head  so  as  to  catch  the  harmony  as  it  swelled 
through  the  Temple  of  God.  Whether  it  was 
the  chorus  of  voices  or  the  lull-toned  notes 
of  the  organ  that  captivated  him  1 cannot  tell ; 
but  he  sat  theperfect  picture  of  earnest  attention 
till  the  music  ceased. 

Waiting  a moment  as  if  to  hear  the  strain 
commence  again,  he  started  from  his  perch  and 
sailed  to  the  top  of  the  organ,  where  he  furled 
his  pinion  and  sat  and  looked  down  on  the  au- 
dience. The  young  clergyman  arose  to  pray. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour ol  his  invocation,  and  as  he  stood  with  his 
hands  around  the  Bible  which  lay  elapsed  be- 
fore him,  humbly  beseeching  the  Father  of  all 
Good  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  down,  that 
beautiful  bird  pitched  from  its  resting  place  on 
the  organ,  and  sailing  down  on  level  wing  the 
whole  length  of  the  church,  perched  on  the  Bible 
directly  between  the  hands  of  the  clergyman. 

It  was  merely  a natural  occurrence,  but  how 
beautiful  the  picture.  There  stood  the  rnessen- 
ger  of  God  with  face  toward  heaven  pleading 
for  heaven’s  blessing — the  Bible  before  him, 
around  which  his  hands  were  reverently  clasped, 
while  on  it  stood  that  beautiful  and  innocent 
dove.  The  three  thus  together  formed  a group 
full  of  interest,  and  symbolizing  all  that  is  dear 
to  man.  The  Word  of  God  was  before  the 
people,  with  God’s  chosen  emblem  upon  it,  and 
God’s  herald  clasping  them  both  as  he  prayed. 

What  wonder  if  a superstitious  feeling  ran 
through  the  house  as  the  people  watched  the 
dove,  the  emblem  of  innocence  and  purity  and 
the  Divine  Spirit  itself— standing  on  the  Bible 
and  looking  gently  on  them.  Beautiful  bird,  it 
centered  lor  a time  the  affections  of  all  on  it; 
and  he  who  could  have  injured  it  there,  would 
have  injured  hundreds  of  hearts  at  the  same  time. 
The  pressure  of  its  tiny  feet  was  po  sacrilege 
there,  for  the  expression  of  its  soft  eye  was  in? 
nocence  and  love. 

The  clergyman,  feeling  the  presence  of  the 
bird,  and  tearing  it  might  distract  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  gently  passed  his  hand  over  thq 
Bible.  The  dove,  unstartled,  merely  hopped  over 
on  the  cushion,  where  it  sat  till  prayer  was  end- 
ed. It  then  rose  and  sailed  away.  In  toimer 
times  the  dove  would  have  been  regarded  as  r; 
spiritual  visitant  from  the  unseen  world,  sent  on 
a special  mission  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
awakened  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence. 

To  us  it  was  only  a natural  but  unusual  oc- 
currence, awaking  simply  the  sentiment  of 
beauty.  It  was  a new  and  accidental  figure  in- 
troduced suddenly  into  a beautiful  picture,  giv- 
ing greater  harmony  and  perfection  to  M’haf  _we 
deemed  perfect  before.  There  was  no  religion 
in  it,  but  it  was  full  of  beaut3\  H. 


Employment  is  necessary  to  man;  if  agreea- 
ble, it  is  a pleasure  ; if  useful,  a happiness. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  raising  crops— hus- 
bandry the  art  of  preserving  and  expending  th?!^, 
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17^  We  earnestly  request  all  our  friends  who 
take  an  interest  in  obtaining  subscribers  for  us, 
to  send  in  the  names  of  all  they  ha^e  obtained 
by  the  first  of  January, 

Rev.  Geo,  F.  Pierce’s  Oration. — We  feel 
especial  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of 
every  rgader,  and  particularly  every  father  who 
is  rearing  a son,  to  the  admirable  oration  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Geo,  F.  Pierce,  before 
the  Alumni  Society  of  Franklin  College,  at 
Athens,  in  August  last,  the  first  portion  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  number.  Having,  in  com., 
mon  with  a large  auditory,  distinguished  for  its 
intelligence  and  good  taste,  heard,  with  infinite 
pleasure,  this  admirable  production  delivered, 
and  deeming  it  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
correction  of  an  evil  which  has  become  quite 
{03  common  in  the  present  day,  we  immediately 
calldd  upon  the  accomplished  author  to  obtain 
a copy  for  publication  in  the  “Cultivator,” 
to  which  he  assented,  in  the  event  tljat  the  so- 
ciety before  whom  it  was  delivered,  and  by 
whom  a resolution  for  its  publication  had  been 
adopted,  should  not  determine  to  give  it  a difier- 
ent  direction.  We  have,  therefore,  the  high 
gratification  of  giving  it  to  our  readers,  to  whom 
we  are  persuaded  we  could  not  render  a more 
acceptable  service.  It  would  indeed  be  super- 
fluous for  us  to  add  any  comment  upon  its  me- 
rits, even  did  our  space  permit,  for  the  distin' 
guished  reputation  of  fhp  author  will  secure  for 
it  a general  perusal,  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  its  wholesome  and  well  digested  truths  will 
be  productive  of  much  and  permanent  good  to 
the  rising  generation,  and  consequently  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  Georgia. 

ii*  We  are  informed  by  Mr,  Edward  Wil- 
son, of  this  county,  says  the  Highland  (N.  C.) 
Messenger,  that  he  raised,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, from  one  seed,  twenty-one  pumpkins  that 
averaged  twenty-five  pounds  each!  Beat  it 
who  can ! 

5^  The  N.  O.  Picayune  of  the  37th  ultimo 
says : — Green  corn,  in  the  ear,  is  selling  in  the 
Mobile  market,  A gentleman  of  Stockton,  Bald- 
win county,  Ala,,  has  raised  two  crops  of  corn 
this  season ; the  second  of  which  was  in  full 
maturity  some  ten  or  twelve  days  since. 

Judge  dairy  cows  more  by  the  quantify  of 
cream  than  of  the  milk  they  produce;  milk  is 
always  thinner  soon  after  calving,  afterwards 
it  gradually  becomes  thicker. 

Guinea  fowls  are  a preservative  against 
hawks  with  poultry ; and  they  lay  more  eggs 
than  hens. 
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In  issuing  the  Prospectus  lor  the  Third  Vo- 
lume of  the  SouTUERN  Cultivator,  the  Pub- 
lishers have  the  high  gratification  of  announc- 
ing to  the  public,  that  tliey  have  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  services  of 

MR.  JAMES  CAMAK,  of  Athens,  Ga, 

to  conduct  the  Editorial  department  of  the  pa- 
per. The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  C.  as  a gen- 
tleman, his  acknowledged  ability  as  a writer, 
his  varied  acquirements  in  science,  together 
with  the  attention  which  he  has  always  given 
to  Agricultural  Science  and  Improvement,  af- 
ford the  highest  guarantee  of  the  future  excel- 
lence of  the  work. 

To  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  therefore, 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  we  address  our- 
selves, to  invite  their  co-operation  in  extending 
our  circulation,  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenditure  we  now  make  to  render 
our  journal  worthy  the  patronage  of  pit  intelli- 
gent Agricultural  community.  To  you,  then, 
friends  of  Agriculture,  the  fqture  destiny  of  the 
‘Southern  Cultivator”  is  committed,  and  if 
you  will  that  it  shall  be  sustained,  it  will  be. 
You  must,  then,  every  man  of  yov,,  “put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel”  and  aid  us  in  an  en- 
terprise, which  contemplates  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
Agriculturists  of  the  Southern  States.  Each 
and  all  ol  you  can  aid  us  if  you  will.  W ill  you 
DO  it? 

As  we  contemplate  some  slight  changes  in 
the  work,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advise  our 
friends.  It  will  be  published  Monthly,  on  the 
first  of  each  month,  (instead  of  semi-monthly, 
a§  heretofore,)  and  eacfi  number  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  pages  of  matter,  Just  double  the 
amount  in  the  present  form.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  subscriber  will  have  his  volume 
in  13  numbers,  and  thereby  will  be  subjected  to 
only  half  the  postage  he  now  pays.  The 
first  number  of  the  third  volume  will  be  issued 
on  the  first  of  January,  1845. 


TERMS. 


ONE  COPY,.... Sl.Oq 

SIX  COPIES, ,..v. ...... .......  5.00 

TWENTY-FIVE  COPIES, 20.00 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES, 75.00 


The  CASH  SYSTEM  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced in  all  cases;  and  in  no  instance  will  ihe 
paper  be  sent,  unless  Ihe  CASH  accompanie.? 
the  order. 

|:;^A11  subscriptions  must  commence  with 
the  volume. 

PREMIUMS  OFFERED. 

The  Publishers,  desirous  ol  expressing  their 
gratitude  in  a more  tangible  form  than  by  mere 
acknowledgements  to  their  numerous  friends, 
who  may  make  an  effort  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion, offer  the  following  premiums  to  those 
who  may  send  them  the  greatest  number  of  Sub- 
scribers to  the  third  volume,  up  to  the  first  of 
March  next : — 

I.  For  the  laigest  number,  not  less  than  100, 

a Silver  Goblet,  with  appropriate 
Agricultural  designs  and  inscription, 
worth $25  00 

II.  For  the  next  largest  numbet*,  not  less  than 

80,  a similar  Goblet,  worth 20  00 

in.  For  the  next  largest  number  not  less  than 

65,  a similar  Goelet,  worth. ..........  15  00 

IV.  For  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than 
50,  “Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
ture,” worth 10  00 

V.  For  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than 
40,  “Johnson’s  Encyclopedia  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Rural  Affairs,”  wor  th. .......  5 00 

VI.  For  every  man  who  sends  us  30  subscriber^, 
the  two  back  volumes  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  handsomely  bound. 

All  communications  designed  for  publication, 
must  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  James  Camak, 
Esq.,  Athens,  Geo. ; and  those  on  business,  to 
the  Publishers  at  Augusta, 

J.  W.  & W.  S.  JONES. 

Papers  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Agriculture, 
wilj  probably  advance  that  cause  by  giving  this 
Prospectus  a few  insertions  and  calling  atten- 
tion thereto. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HENS. 

The  Kennebeck  (Me.)  Agricultural  Society 
having  offered  premiums  for  the  best  manage- 
ment of  fowls,  two  competitors  gave  statements 
of  their  mode ; and  as  they  contain  useful  hints, 
we  copy  that  of  Mr.  Child  so  far  as  relates  to 
management,  and  that  of  Mr,  Martin  entire. 
To  the  former  the  first,  and  to  the  latter  the  se- 
Qond,  premium  was  awarded. 

From  the  Statement  of  James  L.  Child. 

My  hens  laid  nearly  as  well  during  the  win- 
ter as  in  the  warm  weather.  Their  habitation 
was  warm,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  ground,  where  they  found  at  all  times,  a 
good  supply  of  old  plastering,  ashes,  pulverized 
oyster  shells,  charcoal,  fresh  water,  once  or 
twice  a week  beef  liver,  or  some  other  kind  of 
meat.  I feed  chiefly  upon  baked  or  boiled  po- 


tatoes, giving  their  food  to  them  warm  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  occasionally  dealing  to 
them  a little  corn  or  oats,  and  giving  them  all 
crumbs,  and  skins,  and  fragments  of  the  cooked 
vagetables.  To  prevent  their  being  infested 
with  lice,  about  once  a fortnight  I mixed  in 
dough  so  as  to  discolor  it,  a quantity  of  flour  of 
brimstone,  which  is  a sure  preventive  as  weU 
as  remedy,  and  may  be  safely  given  in  small 
quantities  to  young  chickens,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  mode  of  keeping  my 
hens,  which  average  about  35  and  3 roosters, 
through  the  winter,  that  I cannot  give  the  pre- 
cise cost  of  keeping,  but  1 am  satisfied  that  po- 
tatoes may  be  given  as  a general  food,  and 
fowls  kept  cheaper  in  this  mode  than  in  any 
other — and  they  will  always  be  ready  for  the 
spit,  if  not  stinted  in  quantity.  I find  my  fowls 
fat  at  all  seasons. 
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I esiiraaie  that  my  hens  atiuri  me  irorii  their 
egss,  without  regard  to  their  meat,  a clear  profit 
ol  50  per  cent.  I confine  them  to  their  yard, 
hen-house  andbara  cellar cluringgardening,. and 
t ) their  house  and  cellar  in  the  winier,  and  think 
with  that  degree  of  confinement,  they  lay  belter 
than  they  do  when  allowed  to  wander  at  large., 
Hen-houses  and  roosts  should  be  kept  neat,  and 
often  whitewashed,  and  their  nests  should  al- 
ways have  hall  an  inch  or  more  of  ashes  or  lime 
on  the  bottom,  under  the  hay.  Broken  or  rotten 
eggs  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
nests.  Dirty  water  should  not  be  given  them. 
To  do  well,  they  require  pure  w'ater,  and  all 
their  food  fresh  and  uninjured  irom  taint  or  ler- 
mentalion.  I estimate  that  during  the  year, 
(deducting  the  time  oi  their  moulting,  and  in- 
clination to  set,)  I have  got  daily,  one  hali  as 
many  eggs  as  1 have  had  laying  hens. 

Every  family  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
with  their  flock  of  a dozen  hens,  have  fresh  eggs 
in  plenty,  during  the  whole  year,  say  in  all,  2,- 
000,  and  100  full  grown  chickens;  and  of  all 
the  animals  domesticated  for  the  use  of  man,  (if 
such  be  the  fact,)  the  hen  is  capable  of  yielding 
the  greatest  profit  to  the  owner.  It  is  a pleasant 
recreation  to  feed  and  tend  a bevy  of  laying 
hens. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  change  roosters  often, 
as  otherwise  the  best  variety  in  the  world  will 
run  out,  and  cease  to  be  profitable  from  breed- 
ing in:  and  I feel  great  confidence  that  much 
Improvement  may  be  made  by  due  attention  to 
erossiiag,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  evils  from 
breeding  be  averted.  I have  stated  that  I give 
my  fowls  meat:  this  is  indispensable  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  go  at  large.  If  corn  is  fed  out,  it 
should  be  soaked,  and  15  bushels  is  a fair  year- 
ly allowance  for  12  hens  and  a rooster.  But 
they  should  always  have  food  by  them,  and  af- 
ter they  have  become  habituated  to  find  enough 
at  all  times  in  the  trough,  they  take  but  a few 
kernels  at  a time,  except  just  before  retiring  to 
roost,  when  they  will  take  nearly  a spoonful  in- 
to their  crops;  but  if  they  are  scantily  or  irre- 
gularly fed,  they  will  greedily  snatch  up  a whole 
crop  full  at  a time,  and  stop  laying,  and  not  uu- 
frequently  engender  some  fatal  disease. 

Statement  of  Jesse  MARiiii. 

To  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen  -.—The  following  is  my  method 
of  keeping  poultry,  for  which,  i want  your  pre- 
mium, if  you  consider  me  entitled  to  it : 

My  family  of  hens  consists  of  twenty  in  num- 
ber, exclusive  of  old  king  chanticleer,  who  rules 
the  roost,  cracks  the  day,  and  calls  to  operations. 
They  are  of  the  genuine  old  fashioned  Kenne- 
bec breed,  which  live  by  eating,  and  lay  for 
amusement;  they  generally  pay  all  my  bills  by 
using  their  own.  1 have  a room  for  them  in 
one  corner  of  my  barn,  warm  and  comfortable, 
well  furnished  with  roosts,  nests,  &c.,  where  all 
their  operations  are  carried  on,  although  I give 
them  liberty  to  go  into  other  parts  of  the  barn, 
and  occasionally  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  which 
is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  any  honest  man  or 
rogue,  who  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
debtor’s  oath.  Their  bill  of  fare  consists  of  a 
constant  supply  of  corn  in  cold  weather,  and 
another  dish,  which  they  prefer,  is  made  of 
boiled  potatoes  mashed  up  fine,  and  scalded 
meal  or  bran,  in  the  proportion  of  three  quarts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  corn  is  shortened,  and  more  of  the  hen- 
pudding (as  we  call  it)  is  supplied.  In  order 
that  the  shell  department  of  the  business  may 
be  carried  on  to  advantage,  I supply  them  with 
lime  and  pounded  bricks.  I kept  my  account 
current  with  them,  between  the  first  of  January 
last  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  J uly,  inclusive,  in 
which  time  I received  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
dozen  of  eggs : these  I have  sold  for  eleven  cents 
per  dozen,  making  $23  65 

Estimated  cost  of  corn  and  potatoes,  5 00 


Balance  in  favor  of  hen  family,  $18  65 
Prom  this  sum,  take  the  interest  of  the  capi- 
tal invested,  cost  of  lime,  brick  dust,  and  atten- 
dance, and  you  can  have  the  profits  oi  the  brood. 


g;^The  Sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  is  estima- 
ted at  185,000  to  200,000  hogsheads  the  present 
year. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — As  this  is  the  season 
for  buckwheat  cakes,  the  following  recipe  will 
at  this  time  be  valuable  to 'those  who  are  fond 
of  them  ; a irienj.!,  wjio.has  tried  the  experiment, 
says  it  makes  decidedly  better  cakes  with  hali 
the  trouble  necessary  in  the  usual  mode  of  rais- 
ing them  with  yeast. 

To  three  pintsof  buckwheat  flour,  mixed  into 
a batter,  add  one  tea  spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soaa  dissolvedin  water;  and  one  do.  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  like  manner;  first  apply  the 
carbonate,  stir  the  batter  well,  and  then  put  in 
the  acid ; thus  the  use  of  yeast  is  entirely  super- 
seded, and  cakes  “ as  light  as  a feather”  are  in- 
sured. One  great  advantage  is  that  the  batter  is 
ready  for  baking  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

The  foregoing  is  a very  excellent  recipe  for 
“spoiling  a batch  of  batter,”  or  turning  out 
“cakes,”  upon  which  drippings  from  a respecta- 
ble leather  apron  would  be  quite  an  improve- 
ment! The  man  who  started  the  recipe  must 
have  had  strange  notions  about  the  “lightness  of 
a feather.”  Cakes,  such  as  he  recommends, 
would  give  an  ostrich  the  nightmare! 
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PRINCE’S 

liinueean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 

FLUSHING,  L.  I.,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

THE  New  Descriptive  Cata- 
logues (which  have  cost  over  $700)  of  the 
Trees,  Plants,  and  Seeds  at  this  Establish- 
ment, will  be  sent  gratis  to  every  post  pciid  ap- 
plicant by  addressing 

WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE  & CO. 
Flushing,  Dec.  4,  1844. 


parison  of  it  with  my  crop  of  cotton,  and  now 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you,  it  is_a  superior  ar- 
ticle in  point  of  fineness  and  length  ol  fibre,  con- 
taining more  lint  on  the  seed,  and  will  yic-ld  much 
more  from  the  s.ame  quantity  of  land  ifianted. 
i am  respectfully,  dear  sir, 

A'our  obedient  servant, 
[Signed)  Wm.  Johnston. 

Georgia,  Newton  County: 

I hereby  certify  that  I obtained  from  John  W. 
Graves,  of  this  county,  a sack  of  Cotton  Seed, 
(which  he  represented  of  superior  quality  intro- 
duced from  Texas,)  which  I planted  last  spring, 
and  find  to  exceed  my  most  sanguine  eupectation. 
I planted  it  two  or  three  weeks  after  my  other 
cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  and  notwith- 
standing the  season  wrs  dry  and  unfavorable 
throughout  the  year,  (the  growing  season)  yet  it 
is  by  far  the  best  cotton  I ever  made.  I think  by 
the  time  it  is  all  gathered,  the  best  part  will  yield 
2000  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  My  neighbors  who 
have  seen  it  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Prom  the 
trial  I have  made,  I believe  it  will  yield  double  as 
much  as  my  other  cotton  on  land  of  the  same  fer- 
tility. [Signed]  Jackson  Harwell. 

24th  October,  1844. 

Georgia,  Morgan  County : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I am  neighbor  to  JohnT 
McNeil,  Esq.,  and  that  he  last  spring  got  a lead 
of  Texas  Cotton  Seed  from  John  W.  Graves, 
Esq.,  of  Newton  county,  and  planted  them  on 
what  I consider  average  land  of  his  farm  ; and 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  crop,  with  his 
other  cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  I do  be- 
lieve it  will  far  excel  any  other  cotton  I have  ever 
seen  raised  in  this  section  of  country.  And  I 
also  believe  that  the  staple  excels  any  other  I 
have  ever  examined,  as  to  fineness  and  color. 

[Signed]  John  P.  Evans. 

This  will  certify  that  I acted  as  overseer  for 
Mr.  JohnT- McNeil  for  the  year  1844.  My  know- 
ledge of  farming  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
Texas  Cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  McNeil  this  year,  is 
a very  superior  article,  and  with  me  preferable  to 
any  other  cotton  I have  ever  raised.  It  is  of  long 
and  fine  staple,  and  well  boiled,  and  easily  picked 
out,  and  has  withstood  a drought  this  year  belter 
than  the  Petit  Gulph  Cotton.  It  is,  in  a word,  a 
valuable  cotton.  I have  ginned  eight  bales  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  on  Mr.  McNeil’s  Carver  Gin,  and 
find  that  it  yields  one  pound  of  clear  cotton  from 
three  of  seed  cotton ; and  from  my  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  cotton  growing,  I have  never  rais- 
ed any  I think  equal  to  the  Texas  Cotton. 

[Signed]  Allison  Kent. 


TEXAS  COTTON  SEED. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Cot- 
ton Seed  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
original  stock  was  procured  in  Texas,  and  culti- 
vated on  his  plantation  in  Newton  county,  for 
the  last  three  years,  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  yield  is  much  larger,  and  the  quality  superior 
to  the  Petit  Gulph  or  other  kinds  of  Cotton  usu^ 
ally  grown  in  this  section  of  country. 

Planters  who  purchase  a supply  of  the  seed 
may  rely  upon  sufficient  increase  in  product  of 
the  first  crop  to  refund  the  outlay  for  seed. 

Planters  who  take  an  interest  in  improvements 
of  this  sort,  are  referred  to  the  annexed  certifi- 
cates, and  the  Cotton  raised  from  the  seed  may 
be  seen  at  the  warehouses  of  Adams  & HopHns 
and  Clark  & Roberts. 

JOHN  W.  GRAVES. 

A supply  of  the  above  described  Cotton  Seed 
is  offered  for  sale  at  the  following  places,  at  five 
dollars  per  bushel : 

Adams  & Hopkins’s  Warehouse  ) 

Clark  & Roberts’s  do. 

D’Antignac  & Evans’s  do.  >Augus  a. 

Hand  & Williams’s  Store,  J 

McKinley  & Martin’s  Store,  Madison. 

Hill,  Morrow  & Hill’s  Store,  > o • i i 
D.  Dickson  & Co.’s  Store,  \ Circle 

Madison.  October  29,  1844. 
Dear  Sir — I regret  it  was  not  in  my  power  yes- 
terday, when  I saw  you,  to  give  you  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  a small  lot  of  cotton  I have  grow- 
ing from  seed  presented  to  me  last  spring  by  my 
friend,  John  W.  Graves,  Esq.  Since 
ever,  1 have  been  to  my  plantation 


Augusta,  October  30,  1844.' 
John  W.  Graves,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  called  on  by  you  to 
make  a statement  in  relation  to  your  Texas  Cot- 
ton, we  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  received  at  our  ware- 
house your  cotton  crops.  The  quality  has  inva- 
riably proved  very  superior,  both  as  to  color  and 
length  of  staple.  On  sale,  it  has  always  brought 
the  highest  market  price.  We  consider  it  a very 
superior  article  in  the  cotton  line. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Adams  Hopkins. 

Mr.  John  T.  AleNeil : 

Dear  Sir — We  have  received  the  two  bales  of 
Texas  Cotton  sent  by  you  to  us,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  in  color  and  length  of  staple  it 
is  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen ; and  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  as  such  as  will  always  bring 
the  highest  market  price. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
n5-wp&Ctf  Clark  & Roberts. 


BACON’S  LARD  LAMPS.— A new 

article,  superior  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks-for-them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO, 


VoL.  IL 


AUGUSTA,  GA.,  DECEMBER  25,  1844, 


No.  26, 


ORATION  OF  THE  REV.  GEO.  F.  PIERCE. 

Delivered  before  the  Alumni  Society  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, at  Athens,  in  August. 

(Concluded.) 

Another  circumstance  of'disastrous  results  in 
the  past  and  ol  evil  o men  lor  the  future,  is  the  fact 
that  anything  but  a learned  profession  (a  wretch- 
ed misnomer  by  the  way)  has  been  considered 
quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a college-bred  man. 
I mean  no  disrespect  to  lawyers  ordoctots,  when 
I say  that  the  supply  largely  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ; and  the  want  of  employment  among  the 
incumbents  of  these  departments  ol  society  has 
gone  far  towards  reducing  the  honor  of  mauual 
labor,  and  of  giving  respectability  to  idleness. 
The  capital  of  a country  is  but  accumulated  la- 
bor, and  he  who  adds  nothing  to  the  stock,  by 
the  toil  of  his  head  or  his  hands — whatever  may 
have  been  his  educational  privileges,  or  what- 
ever may  be  his  nominal  fellowship  with  the 
diligent,  the  honorable  and  the  useful— is  yet 
tlie  abettor  (involuntarily  perhaps)  of  impove- 
rishment and  vice. 

There  is  but  little  difference,  however,  be- 
tween a life  of  inactivity  by  preference,  and  the 
choice  of  a profession  which  dooms  one,  by  ob- 
vious and  invincible  causes,  to  lie  hand-locked 
and  idle  lor  years,  and  often  for  life.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  stern  discipline  and  of  high  self-sus- 
taining integrity,  the  moral  dangers  that  ambush 
this  theatre  of  action  are  fearful,  and  some- 
times take  captive  those  best  furnished  for  the 
war.  The  arrest  ol  ambition — the  forestalling 
of  hope — the  stagnation  of  enterprise,  engen- 
der discontent  and  despondency,  and  drive  their 
despairing  victim  into  the  apathy  of  a heart, 
from  which  the  spirit  of  honorable  independence 
has  fled,  or  hurry  him  out  of  the  insufferable 
calm  into  the  rapids  of  dissipation,  on  whose 
dark  waters  he  is  destined  to  roll  a hapless  and 
dismantled  wreck.  Oh!  how  many  ethereal 
spirits,  appointed  of  heaven  to  enlighten  and 
bless  the  world,  have  been  quenched  in  the  nox- 
ious vapors,  exhaled  from  the  bogs  and  fens  of 
public  life,  or  fanned  into  fury,  have  become 
firebrands  to  set  society  in  a blaze.  O!  how 
many  a grey  head  has  gone  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave',  mourning  the  extinction  of  life’s 
last  and  fendest  hope  in  the  inebriate  folly  of  a 
reckless  son.  Many  a staid  observer  of  society 
has  preferred  to  retain  his  boy  in  the  sheltered 
lowliness  of  life’s  humblest  walks, rather  than  ad- 
venture him  upon  the  high  places,  where  the 
rushingstomi  sweeps  anon  and  the  heaving  surge 
dashes  upon  the  base,  nor  yet  in  vain.  The  pro- 
fessions, I know,  ought  to  be  filled  ; but  they  need 
not  be  gorged.  These  necessary  appendages 
to  every  well-ordered  and  well-provided  com- 
munity, ought  not  to  be  eon,verted  into  enclo- 
sures to  rear  “ lilies  that  neither  toil  or  spin,” 
or  made  to  bear  the  odium  of  having  admitted 
to  honorary  membership  a set  of  men  who,  born 
to  dig,  are  yet  not  ashamed  to  spunge.  I 
have  no  respect  for  an  idle  man — the  country 
has  none — and  the  corse  of  education  and  of 
colleges  has  been  that  by  the  inconsistent  poli- 
cy (rfthe  people  they  have  been  made  the  apparent 
patrons,  of  an  order  of  things  hostile  to  the  pri- 
mary virtues  of  personal  independence  and  self- 
sustaining  labor.  But  this  cup  of  mischief  is 
nearly  full.  The  law  of  necessity  is  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Thanks  to  our  slandered  climate — 
our  crystal  waters— the  temperance  reformation 
and  the  blessed  Providence  ruling  over  all,  the 


crowd  of  M.  D.’s  who  scatter  themselves  over  the 
land,  have  time  to  review  their  studies  and  en- 
goy  their  title  by  virtue  of  their  diploma,  rather 
than  by  the  abundance  of  their  gains.  The  law, 
with  its  locust  swarm,  yields  but  little — except 
to  the  veterans  of  the  bar — dooms  the  young 
candidates  for  fees  and  honors  to  the  fate  of  a 
coroner,  who  derives  his  living  from  the  acci- 
dents of  field  and  flood ; or  of  an  heir  patiently 
abiding  the  death  of  his  kinsman. 

This  state  of  things  surety  cannot  be  protract- 
ed. Nor  would  it,  if  a vitiated  public  opinion 
did  not  d-=“preciate  other  avocations,  ana  make 
the  professions  the  only  stepping-stones  to  cha- 
racter, promotion  and  influence. 

Why  has  the  ancient  and  honorable  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture  been  brought  down  from  the 
high  position  assigned  it  in  the  allotments  ol 
Providence  and  the  true  interests  ol  nations,  to 
rank  with  those  employments  that  lie  level  with 
the  grossest  natures  and  the  darkest  minds? 
Why  is  it  that  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  are 
never  recognised,  in  their  true  character,  as  the 
best  citizens  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  bravest 
defenders  in  the  day  of  war,  except  when  their 
numbers  are  reckoned  for  political  purposes? 
The  policy  of  bringing  the  moneyed  interest  in 
opposition  to  the  landed,  or  of  crowding  out  the 
sovereigns  of  the  soil,  by  the  concentration  of 
all  political  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional, is  mischievous  to  the  last  degree  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  stability  of 
legislation.  Whether  by  statute  or  by  conven- 
tional arrangement  it  is  immaterial,  the  effect 
is  to  create  a sort  of  informal  corporation — a 
class  of  men  who  merge  the  love  of  country  in 
the  love  of  gold  and  of  self,  and  who  would  sus- 
tain liberty  or  promote  disorganization,  as  the 
calculations  of  personal  interest  might  show 
that  either  would  enure  to  their  aggrandize- 
ment. The  distinctions  and  offices  of  the  State, 
under  this  system,  become,  to  a large  extent,  the 
hereditary  property  of  professed  politicians  and 
political  adventurers,  who,  having  no  interest 
in  the  country,  daringly  sport  with  its  vital  con- 
cerns,  and  mock  the  people  with  lair  words, 
while  they  abuse  their  franchises.  With  no 
rule  ol  action  but  the  retention  of  popularity, 
and  no  scruples  about  the  character  of  the  means, 
when  they  promise  success,  the  world  of  poli- 
tics becomes  one  vast  laboratory,  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people  the  crucible  in  which  these 
political  alchemists  work  out  their  endless  ex- 
periments. On  the  principle  that  thunder  puri- 
fies the  atmosphere  and  tempests  leave  salubrity 
behind  them,  these  little  human  Jupiters  are 
for  ever  thundering.  Panic  after  panic  comes 
on — the  cloven  foot  of  oppression  peeps  from 
every  enactment  for  which  these  men,  or  their 
party,  cannot  claim  paternity;  and,  like  the 
witch  in  the  fable,  who  raised  an  earthquake  to 
find  her  lap-dog,  they  are  for  ever  shaking  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  politics  to  get  a name  or 
keep  an  office.  No  man  el  that  the  young  and 
ambitious,  seduced  by  this  strategy,  enter  the 
list  ol  competition,  ready  for  every  expedient  of 
demagogueism,  and  perpetually  strengthen  the 
party  we  condemn. 

The  agricultural  interest  is  the  only  one  that, 
in  all  conjunctions,  is  identical  with  the  peace, 
wealth,  and  true  glory  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
The  investment  of  capital,  labor,  time,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  makes  patriotism  synony- 
mous with  interest;  and  the  happy  moral  influ- 
ence it  exerts  upon  those  engaged  in  it,  rears  up  a 


j c ass  who  combine  the  domestic  charities  with 
j ihe  sterner  civic  virtues  of  frugality  and  valor, 
j industry  and  independence.  And  v»’henever  there 
is  force  enough  in  public  opinion,  or  wisdom 
enough  in  State  policy,  or  influential  example, 

] to  give  pre-eminence'  to  this  employment — to 
I multiply  the  possessors  of  the  soil — to  elevate 
them  in  knowledge  and  social  character  and. 
political  importance,  Georgia  will  have  deve- 
loped a secret  of  wealth  and  power  more  fruitful 
than  her  mines,  and  less  fickle  than  the  price  of 
her  great  staple.  As  the  Englishman,  wherever  he 
wanders,  w'herever  he  toils, turns  his  eyes  and  his 
hopes  to  Albion’s  white  cliffs,  nor  rests  till,  his 
fortune  made,  he  returns  to  the  parent  land  to 
enrich  it  with  his  treasures — so  here  local  affec- 
tions w'ould  spring  into  bloom  and  fragrance 
and  fruitfulness.  Population  would  multiply 
— stability  its  law;  improvement  its  pride. 
Science  would  enrich  the  soil,  and  taste  embel- 
lish the  habitations  of  the  people.  Uur  barren 
hills  would  smile  with  plenty,  and  our  country- 
seats  would  be  the  retreats  of  virtue  and  the 
home  ol  the  graces.  The  spirit  of  rivalry,  with- 
out its  bitterness,  would  pass  over  the  land  to 
vivify  the  doimant  energies  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  blossom  as  if  a pri- 
meval spring  were  about  to  usher  in  another 
Eden.  The  social  hearth,  the  festive  board,  the 
field,  the  wayside,  would  be  the  theatres 
where  genius  wmuld  dispense  its  treasures 
and  intelligence  diffuse  its  light- — general  edu- 
cation w'ould  rise  in  value  and  grow  catholic  in. 
its  blessings— li.erature  would  return  from  her 
exile  radiant  with  glory,  and  life  itself  put  on 
charms  for  ever  new. 

The  history  of  education  throughout  the  ci- 
vilized world  will  sustain  the  observation,  that 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  common- 
school  instruction,  is  to  foster,  by  a liberal  pro- 
vision, the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
There  must  be  a parent  tree,  shooting  its  vigo- 
rous roots  far  and  wide,  and  casting  its  seed 
upon  the  pilgrim  winds,  if  you  would  stock  the 
land  with  kindred  scions.  Common-schools 
constitute  one  of  the  varieties  of  educational 
appliances,  demanded  by  the  diversified  condi- 
tion ol  a numerous  population ; but  the  sphere 
in  which  they  operate,  can  never  reach  the  mo- 
tives and  energies  that  must  be  stirred  to  pro- 
duce a college.  Any  effort  to  supply  the  last 
with  pupils,  and  means,  by  an  exclusive  enact- 
ment, in  behalf  of  the  former,  is  an  effort  to  in- 
vert the  laws  of  society,  and  the  natural  relation 
of  things,  as  futile  and  absurd  as  would  be  an 
attempt  to  irradiate  the  heavens  by  a congrega- 
tion of  glow-worms  when  the  sun  w^as  in  an 
eclipse.  Light  descends ; it  is  nature’s  law. 
If  you  would  bespangle  the  sky  with  stars,  lead 
forth  the  moon  in  brightness  and  bathe  the  earth 
in  splendor,  kindle  the  sun.  The  people,  the 
churches  ol  Georgia,  tantalized  for  years  by  the 
legaJ  guardians  of  this  great  interest,  have  taken 
into  their  own  hands  the  work  of  popular  in- 
struction. Under  their  auspices,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  colleges  have  sprung  into  exis- 
tence; and  within  their  walls,  hundreds  will 
be  trained  to  knowledge  and  usefulness,  who 
else  would  have  groped  in  the  gloom  of  obscu- 
rity, to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.  These 
institutions  did  not  originate  in  the  spirit  of  il- 
liberal  rivalship,  or  from  the  impulse  of  enmity 
to  this  ancient  and  honorable  “ mother  of  us  all.”* 
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Sie,  venerable  lor  her  age  and  honored  for  her 
instructions,  dwells  in  the  affections  ol  her  sons 
nnrivalled  and  alone.  The  Priestess  oi  learn- 
ing, the  minster  of  knowledge,  let  the  people 
rise  up  and  do  her  reverence.  They,  allies  and 
auxilaries  in  the  same  general  cause,  aspire  to 
fellowship  in  uselulness  and  community  in  ho- 
nor. Franklin,  Mercer,  Og:ethorpe,  and  Emo- 
ry, a brilliant  constellation— Georgia’s  diadem, 
more  precious  far  than  the  jewelled  crown 

“That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  cf  a king.” 

Nor  must  1 forget  “that  bright  particular  star” 
that  beams  from  Macon’s  hill — a literary  Venus, 
whose  morning  and  evening  light,  sheds  the 
hope  of  brilliant  prophecy  on  the  tuture  destiny 
of  Georgia’s  beauteous  daughters. 

The  annual  contributions  of  the  first  named 
colleges,  to  the  intelligence  and  public  character 
of  the  State,  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  and  the 
patronage  of  the  citizens.  The  advantages  are 
numerous  and  div^ersified.  The  meie  accession 
to  the  numbers  of  our  educated  men,  is  no  in- 
significant consideration  ; but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  large  majority  of  the  graduates  are 
dependent  upon  their  personal  exertions  for  sup- 
port, and  the  fact  that  the  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  cannot  sustain  them  all,  a neces- 
sity arises  full  of  promise  to  the  future  advance- 
ment of  the  State.  Education  is  neither  bread 
nor  raiment — employment  must  be  had.  The 
desire  of  independence — the  pressure  of  want  - 
the  condition  of  character,  all  enforce  the  obli- 
gation of  industry.  In  the  distribution  of  the  ta- 
lents and  knowledge  of  the  State,  every  depart- 
ment will  come  in  for  a share;  discrimination 
will  resume  its  office,  and  the  professions  which 
have  grown  cumbrous  and  unprofitable,  by  an 
ill-judged  monopoly,  will  be  left  to  the  wise  and 
healthful  operation  of  incidental  protection. 
The  school-house — the  theatre  of  useful  employ- 
ment, honorable  toil  and  ample  remuneration — 
so  long  repudiated  by  Southern  scholars,  will  be 
filled  from  among  ourselves,  and  our  disreputa- 
ble dependence  come  to  an  end.  I mean  no  in- 
sinuation against  the  men  who  have  served  us; 
they  are  honorable  men  and  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country.  But  it  is  a maxim  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  no  State  can  be  be  perma- 
nently prosperous  and  happy,  unless  she  cherish 
and  develope  the  elements  of  internal  indepen  - 
dence. A system  of  agriculture,  which  impo- 
ses the  tax  of  buying  all  we  consume,  not  less 
surely  impoverishes  the  land  and  the  people, 
than  will  the  importation  of  teacher.'  circum- 
scribe the  benefits  of  education  and  obscure  the 
honor  of  this  noble  occupation.  Let  our  gradu- 
ates enter  our  village  academies,  locate  them- 
selves in  country  neighborhoods,  and  bring  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  home  to  the  eyes  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  will  perceive 
them  to  be  an  ornament  of  character,  a source  of 
profit,  a qualification  tor  usefulness;  and  esti- 
mating their  value  by  these  udlitarian  stand- 
ards, will  feel  and  appreciate  their  worth.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  will  be  kindled,  patrons  of 
learning  multiply,  our  college  classes  swell  to 
jhejr  appropriate  size,  and  these  intellectual 
fire-balls  that  have  been  accustomer'.  to  perform 
their  splendid  tours  along  the  political  heavens 
far  beyond  the  range  of  popular  vision  will 
stoop  to  enlighten  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 

Science  will  lift  agriculture  from  the  level  of 
mere  drudgery  to  the  elevation  that  belongs  to 
it;  taste  remodel  the  uncomely  arrangements 
that  now  blur  and  blot  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
trees,  and  arbors,  and  gardens  beautify  the  ha- 
bitations of  our  people;  and  amid  rural  scenes 
and  the  innocent  occupations  of  country  life, 
many  a now  idle  hand  will  have  work  to  do, 
and  many  a weary  heart  find  a home,  its  pas- 
sions at  rest  and  its  virtues  in  bloom. 

These  denominational  institutions  are  not  the 
nurseries  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  exclusive 
sectarian  inclosures  where  churches  plan  for 
power  and  the  priesthood  scheme  for  dominion, 
but  the  offspring  of  a patriotic  religion ; they 
seek  to  expand  thought  in  the  light  of  the  Bible, 
and  baptize  character  in  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty. They  were  never  intended  to  supersede  the 
gtate  University  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 


to  abridge  its  usefulness  or  to  reflect  upon  i'= 
character.  Nor  have  they  operated  to  its  inju" 
ry.  Different  vessels  under  tne  same  flag,  they 
constitute  but  one  navy,  a home  squadron,  the 
credentials  of  Georgia’s  spirit  and  the  bulwark 
of  Georgia’s  strength.  Every  mind  reclaimed 
from  ignorance,  every  error  corrected,  every 
moral  enemy  forestalied,  is  wealth  and  peace 
and  glory  won  for  Georgia. 

If  the  history  of  this  institution  did  not  warn 
me  that  to  hope  was  to  be  mo  -ked,  I would  ex- 
press the  wish  that  the  State  might,  by  liberal 
donations,  contribute  to  endow  them  all.  To 
discriminate  would  be  invidious  and  unjust. 
And  certain  I am,  no  man,  no  church  desires 
it.  But  as  instruments  of  general  usefulness, 
they  deserve  to  be  cherished.  Patriotism  de- 
mands it  and  sound  policy  would  approve  the 
deed.  But  alas  1 for  the  country,  it  might  not 
be  popular  with  the  people,  and  the  time-serving 
politicians  of  these  degenerate  days  love  them 
too  well  to  offend  their  prejudices.  Hope  dies 
within  me  when  1 remember  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  Franklin  College  has  been  the  subject  ol 
an  annual  contest  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
that  the  champions  of  ignorance,  the  knights  of 
economy,  have  at  last  despoiled  her.  Ignoble 
achievement ! — a stigmaupon  the  legislation— a 
blot  upon  the  history  of  the  State.  Our  Alma 
Mater  has  been  slandered  to  justify  her  spolia- 
tion, and  the  ruthless  enemies  of  light  and  truth 
who  have  been  the  ins'ruments  of  her  injury, 
insult  the  understanding  of  the  people  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  approval.  And  if  the  mass 
are  ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  duped  by  pre- 
judice and  delusion,  that  man  is  neither  philan- 
thropist or  patriot  oi  statesman,  who  becomes 
the  organ  of  their  senseless  mouthings  and  the 
executor  of  their  vandal  will.  Let  obbvion  be 
his  tomb;  nor  monument  nor  epitaph  transmit 
his  name  to  another  generation.  Georgia  needs 
men,  high  minded  men,  who  will  dare  to  brave 
the  misapprehension  and  censure  of  the  multi- 
tude; who  will  move  in  advance  of  po  mlar 
opinion,  and  stand  by  right,  unappalled  by  the 
opposition  of  party,  undaunted  by  the  desertion 
of  the  time-serving  ; men  who,  tearless  of  mis- 
construction, shall  abide  in  indomitable  virtue, 
strong,  the  watch! ights  of  the  laud,  to  whose 
steady  lustre  desponding  patriotism  may  torn 
with  hope  her  languid  eye,  and  from  whose  in- 
spiring beam  she  may  relume  the  glow  of  a 
quenchless  courage.  \Vould  that  I could  heave 
from  the  depth  of  society  a giant  wave  of  indig 
nation,  whose  onward  roll  should  bear  down 
prejudice  and  error,  and  toss  upon  its  scornful 
crest  the  parasites  that  hang  about  the  skirts  of 
power,  and  beat  wdth  resistless  fury  upon  the 
last  stronghold  of  darkness  and  crime. 

I long  to  see  the  day,  when  devotion  to  party 
shall  be  lost  in  the  love  of  country,  and  our  col'- 
leges,  enshrined  in  the  confidence  and  afleciiun 
of  a generous  population,  shall  be  the  instru- 
ments of  a refined  and  harmonizing  culture  to 
all  the  people.  I long  to  see  the  day,  when  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  shall 
moderate  the  passion  for  vulgar  excitement  and 
sensual  indulgence,  when  the  employments 
that  embellish  life  and  relieve  its  monotony 
shall  kindle  in  every  bosom  the  love  ol  home, 
and  blend  the  intercourse  of  old  and  young  in 
one  beautiful  picture  of  duty  and  delight.  I 
long  to  see  the  day,  when  our  gallant  State  shall 
walk  abroad  in  the  freedom  ol  all  her  faculties, 
travelling  info  the  regions  of  philosophy  and 
literature  to  gather  the  wealth  of  ages  gone, 
when  her  colleges  shall  rank  with  the  proudest 
in  the  land,  and  the  poorest  citizen  shall  know 
howto  read  and  to  write,  and  when  the  star  that 
now  sheds  a dubious  light  on  Georgia’s  fortunes 
shall  swell  into  a broad  and  blazing  sun,  and 
stream  in  glory  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 

On  you,  gentlemen,  and  your  co-partners  in 
privilege  and  position,  devolves  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting this  high  civilization.  Whatever  the 
gilts  of  nature,  Providence,  or  grace — employ, 
appropriate  them  all.  Cultivate  a public  spirit. 
If,  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  pleasure, 
you  have  lived  in  inglorious  idleness ; or,  dis- 
pirited by  the  listlessness  of  the  people,  have  re- 


signed the  hope  ol  change— repent,  relorm 
rouse,  rally;  and  the  achievement  of  the  future 
shall  redeem  the  shame o!  the  past.  Enterprise 
can  triumph  over  difficulty;  viitue  will  reap  its 
reward.  Education  may,  must  vindicate  its 
claims  to  patronage  and  diffusion  by  the  refine- 
ment, the  character,  the  usefulness  ol  its  recipi- 
ents and  represen  tatives.  Let  your  light  shine; 
aspire  to  be  the  benefactors  of  your  country. 
Born  and  bred  upon  her  soil,  defended  by  her 
laws,  enlightened  by  her  institutions,  let  Geor- 
gia reap  the  reward  of  her  bounty  in  the  conse- 
cration of  your  talents  to  her  service.  Promote 
knowledge,  foster  improvement,  advocate  sound 
morals  by  precept  and  example.  The  lofty 
gratification  of  doing  good  will  cheer  voitr  la- 
bors and  the  honors  of  a generous  population 
crown  your  days.  The  future  history  of  the 
State  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  proudest  ex- 
pectations, and  peace  and  plenty  bless  this  land 
ofour  hearts,  our  hopes  ana  our  homes, 

BOTANY. 

On  the  obligation  of  every  Young  Farmer  to  be‘ 
come  acquainted  with  the  history  and  character 
of  the  plants  that  come  every  day  under  his  ob- 
servation. 

Extract  from  an  Address  de  ivered  before  the  Agricnl  =■ 
tural  Society  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  September, 
1843.  By  John  S.  Skinneh,  Esq. 

While  1 Wduld  thus  urge  upon  agriculturists, 
and  especially  upon  the  young  class,  the  impor- 
tance of  a coirecter  knowledge  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  profession,  I shall  limit  what  ihave 
to  say  to  a few  cursory  remarks  on  the  proprie- 
ty of  being  accuiately  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  those  Plants,  whether 
valuable  or  pernicious,  which  come  under  the 
daily  notice  of  the  farmer.  Without  derogating 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  importance 
of  the  other  departments  of  Natural  History,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion presents  an  eminent  claim  to  the  considera- 
tion ol  the  cultivators  ol  the  soil.  It  is  em- 
phatically wiih  the  products  of  vegetation — the 
great  source  of  animal  subsistence— that  the 
agriculturist  is  concerned;  and  if  in  other  pur- 
suits the  opera'ive  finds  it  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  materials,  it  cannot  be  less 
desirable  that  the  farmer  should  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  those  objects  whit;h  demand 
his  care  and  attention.  With  such  knowledge, 
he  can  not  only  understand  precisely  what 
plants  are  most  worthy  of  culture,  but,  what  is 
scarcely  le.ss  important,  he  can  comprehend  the 
true  character  of  those  which  require  all  his 
vigilance  to  exclude  or  to  extirpate  from  his 
grounds.  He  can  not  only  identify,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  plants  which  it  behooves  him 
to  know,  but,  by  the  use  of  an  appropriate  do- 
menclalure,  he  can  make  himself  perfectlv  in- 
telligible when  communicating  his  information 
to  others.  The  want  of  this  kno  wledge,  and  es- 
pecially the  uncertainty  ol  popular  names,  is  a 
source  of  much  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the 
intercourse  of  farmers,  and  in  the  essays  of  agri- 
cultural writers.*  Every  district  of  country, 
and  almost  every  neighborhood,  has  its  own 
names  for  well-known  plants;  but  they  are  apt 
to  be  variously  applied,  the  same  plant  being 
frequently  known  by  diflerent  names,  and  the 
same  name  often  bestowed  on  very  distinct  plants. 
A striking  instance  of  this  may  be  cited,  by  way 
of  illustration,  in  the  use  of  the  term  Herd’s 
grass,  which,  in  New  England^  is  applied  to  the 
grass  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Thmothy,  or 
the  Phleum  prafense  of  the  botanists ; whereas, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  in  all  the  States 


*We  almost  every  day  see  high  wrought  notices  of 
plants,  snpposed  by  the  writers  to  be  new  or  unknown, 
and  which  set  the  curious  all  agog  to  learn  what  the  won- 
derful novelties  may  be,  when  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if 
the  proper  scientific  names  were  given,  we  should  re- 
cognise them  as  old  acquaintances,  and  should  always 
be  able  to  form  a tolerable  estimate  of  their  value,  by 
a knowledge  of  their  botanical  character  and  affinities. 
In  all  such  cases,  there  is  no  surer  protection  against 

imposition,  or  what  is  vulgarly  called  huml,ug,  X\iem  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
Natural  History,  which  should  be  taught,  and  consider- 
ed as  an  indispensable  branch  of  education,  in  every 
school  throughout  the  land. 
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sou  ii  ui  i;,  uie  lerui  //s/fii’s  is  approp  iated 
to  a plant  technically  called 
entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding  and  of  in- 
ferior value.  This  discrepancy  is  liable  to 
cause  annoying  mis  akes,  and  has  even  been  the 
occasion  of  litigation  between  the  seedsmen  ol 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  I can  perceive  no 
remedy  lor  the  errors  and  confusion  resulting 
from  a loose  and  variable  popular  nomenclature 
but  a resort  to  the  precise  scientific  names  im- 
posed bv  systemat.c  writers.  The  use  of  popu- 
lar names  may  answer  every  purpose  in  collo- 
quial intercourse  with  our  neighbors;  but  when 
•we  wish  to  be  explicitly  understood  by  strin- 
gers, or  by  persons  in  trade,  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  the  exact  language  of  science,  and  to 
use  tnose  names  for  objects  which  have  a speci- 
fic meaning,  recognised  by  all  the  world.  Nor 
need  this  be  regarded  as  an  onerous  task,  so 
far  as  the  practical  farmer  is  concerned.  To 
attempt  to  master  the  nomenclature  of  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  would  indeed  be  a hopeless 
and  futile  undertaking,  but  to  be  able  U,  desig- 
nate by  the  appropriate  names  all  those  plants 
■which  he  finds  deserving  on  his  grounds  is  an 
accomplishment  which  every  young  tanner,  at 
least,  .should  resolve  to  acquire.  In  the  middle 
States  there  are  to  be  met  with  on  our  farms 
perhaps  one  hundred  species  ot  plants  which 
claim  attention,  either  lor  their  valuable  or  per- 
nicious qualities,  or  which  ought  to  be  expelled 
as  worthle.ss  occupants  to  the  soil.  These  ought 
to  be  well  known  to  every  farmer;  and  surely 
no  intelligent  man  can  doubt  his  ability  to  learn 
the  names  and  characters  of  that  number,  when 
he  recollects  the  lacility  with  which  all  the  wmrld 
acquired  the  scientific  name  of  a plant  of  recent 
notoriety.  The  classical  name  of  Morns  Mul- 
ticaulis  has  become  as  familiar  as  a household 
word  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  illiterate  rustics 
in  the  land;  and  it  would  be  a libel  on  the  in- 
tellect of  American  farmers  to  insinuate  that 
they  could  not  become  equally  well  acquainted 
with  those  other  plants  which  are  daily  belore 
their  eyes,  either  claiming  their  care  or  requi- 
ring extirpation. 

In  truth,  the  well-bred  agriculturist,  whose 
business  it  eminently  is  to  study  and  turn  to 
good  account  the  products  of  the  soil,  ought  to 
know  the  name,  the  character,  and  the  entire 
historv  ol  every  plant  that  he  meets  with  on  his 
premises,  or  approaches  him  from  those  of  his 
neighbors : but  all  I ask  as  a commencement  is, 
that  he  should  learn  to  know  the  limited  num- 
ber which  it  is  his  immediate  interest  to  know, 
and  of  which  it  is  disreputable  as  well  as  disad- 
vantageous to  be  ignorant.  Many  worthy  per- 
sons, I am  aware,  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their 
deficienev  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  that  they 
have  no!  time  to  acquire  it;  but  1 beg  leave  to 
intimate  to  such,  that  they  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  their  complaint.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  want  of  time  which  afflicts  them,  as  the 
want  of  taste  and  the  neglect  of  opportunities. 
We  all  idle  away  countless  hours  ot  our  exis- 
tence,and  especially  in  the  morning  of  life, which 
might  be  successfully  devoted  to  the  attainment 
ot  useful  knowledge.  Taste  is  a faculty  which 
can  be  cultivated;  and  opportunities  to  be  impro- 
ved happen  to  all  men.  It  is  impossible  for  an  in- 
telligent observer  to  ramble  amid  the  works  of 
creation  without  acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
their  character;  and  if  he  cultivates  the  habit, 
he  will  insensibly  accumulate  an  amount  of  in- 
formation, which,  to  the  careless,  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  long  and  laborious  research.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  students  of  nature  I have 
ever  known  prosecuted  their  inquiries  under  a 
constant  pressure  of  the  every-day  cares  and 
duties  of  life,  and  yet  were  remarkable  for  the 
exemplary  perlormance  of  those  duties.  It  will 
not  avail,  therefore,  in  this  age  and  nation,  to 
plead  a want  of  time  as  an  excuse  lor  neglect- 
ing those  attainments  which  are  due  alike  to 
the  best  interests  and  to  the  high  character  of 
our  profession.  But  if  the  practical  farmer 
shall  still  insist  that  it  is  incompatible  with  his 
turn  of  mind  and  habitual  employments  to  in- 
dulge in  this  kind  of  research,  there  is  a simple 
and  ready  method  by  which  he  may  obtain  a suffi- 


cient knowledge  of  all  ihe  plants  which  present 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  seem  to  require 
his  attention.  Let  him  collect  a fair  specimen 
of  every  such  plant,  both  in  flower  and  fro  it; 
let  the  specimen  be  carefully  pressed  and  dried 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  characters;  and  let  each 
species  be  preserved  in  a distinct  sheet  of  pa- 
paper,  accompanied  with  a label,  designating 
the  place  of  growth,  the  date  of  collection,  an  1 the 
common  name  or  names  by  which  it  may  be 
known,  together  with  any  remarks  that  may 
tend  to  illustrate  its  history  or  properties.  The 
specimens,  thus  prepared,  will  then  require 
nothing  more  than  the  scientific  names  to  deter- 
mine their  identity  when  spoken  of,  and  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible  to  all  the  world.  Those 
names  can  be  readily  obtained  from  botanical 
friends,  who  always  take  pleasure  in  affording 
such  information  ; and  thus,  with  a very  trifling 
labor,  (I  should  laiher  call  it  an  instructive 
amusement,)  and  in  the  compass  of  a conveni- 
ent volume,  the  farmer  may  have  always  at 
hand  the  means  of  knowing  by  name,  by 
sight  and  by  character  all  the  plants  of  his  vi- 
cinage in  which  he  has  the  slightest  interest. 
When  memory  fails,  or  doubts  a-ise  concerning 
the  identity  of  any  particular  species,  he  can 
turn  to  the  standard  specimens  in  his  little  Her- 
barium, as  the  scholar  does  to  his  dictionary,  in 
the  full  confidence  of  obtaining  asolution  of  his 
difficulties.  His  knowledge  will  be  of  that  au- 
thentic kind  which  results  from  ocular  demon- 
stration; and  by  employing  terms  which  con- 
vey definite  ideas,  he  can  communicate  what 
he  knows  with  clearness  and  precision. 

Upon  this  simple  and  feasible  plan  maybe 
obtained  a fund  of  accurate  information,  which 
would  serve  as  a basis,  or  starting  point,  for 
more  extended  a"d  important  attainments.  The 
intercourse  between  agriculturists  would  be- 
come more  interesting  and  profitable,  because 
they  would  better  understand  each  other.  In 
discussing  ihe  merits  or  demerits  ot  any  given 
plant,  they  would  know  exactly  what  they  were 
talking  about;  and  not  waste  their  arguments, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  under  ah  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  object  in  dispute.  A Kentuckian 
and  a Pennsylvanian,  for  example,  are  liable 
to  exchange  opinions  concerning  the  value  of 
‘'Blue  Grass,'’  in  their  pastures,  without  being 
aware  that  they  have  reference  to  entirely  dis- 
tinct species.  Similar  mistakes  often  occur  in 
relation  to  noxious  w'eeds.  I have  seen  an  ex- 
cellent farmer  waging  war  with  the  common 
loild  chamomile,  t^Anthemis  Cotula,  L.)  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  contending  wnth  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  ( Chrysanthemum  Lucanthemum,  L)  a 
vile  nuisance,  w'hich  has  been  permitted,  partly 
by  ignorance,  but  more  by  a culpable  negligence, 
to  overrun  a large  portion  of  our  country:  and 
in  one  ol  our  gazettes,  a few  years  since,  a se- 
ries of  vigorous  essays  appeared,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  the  wild  Teasel,  {Dipsacus 
syvlestris,  L.)  a comparatively  harmless  bienni- 
al, and  denouncing  it  under  the  full  persuasion 
of  its  being  that  formidable  pest,  the  Canada 
Thistle,  {Circuim  arvense,  Seep;)  while  the  real 
Canada  Thistle  was  extending  itself,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  essayist,  unnoticed  and 
unknown ! 

Such  errors  are  not  only  prejudicial  to  the 
farming  interest,  but  absolutely  disreputable  to 
the  profession : and  I have  so  much  of  the  esprit 
de  corps  about  me,  that  1 am  ambitious  to  see  a 
correct  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  imme- 
diately concern  me  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  agricultural  community.  I certainly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  practicable,  in  the  mode 
I have  indicated,  otherwise  I should  not  have 
ventured  to  trespass  upon  your  time  and  pa- 
tience in  urging  its  attainment. 

I have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  character  of  weeds,  as  well  as  of  useful  plants, 
because  it  will  be  found  that  the  pernicious  and 
worthless  species  amount  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  those  which  occur  on  our  farms, 
in  this  latitude : and,  I may  add,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  most  pestilent  intruders  have  been  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  Hence  it  is  indispensable 
to  neat  farming  to  possess  a knowledge  of  all 


that  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  premises,  as 
well  as  of  those  deserving  culture.  We  should 
not  onlj' have  this  knowledge,  but  it  must  bs 
accompanied  by  unceasing  vigilance.  The  ut- 
most care  should  be  observed  in  the  selection 
of  seeds  5 and  whenever  a plant  of  strange  or 
suspicious  character  makes  its  appearance  it 
should  be  promptly  attended  to.  Many  w'eeds 
are  disseminated  in  a single  season,  so  as  to 
cause  much  labor  and  f rouble  in  getting  rid  of 
them;  and  a few  years  of  slovenly  neglect  will 
often  render  their  thorough  extirpation  an  al- 
most hopeless  task.  There  should  be  a cordial 
co-operation  among  the  whole  fraternity  in  re- 
si'ting  noxious  invadeis;  lor  the  carelessness 
ol  one  individual  may  be  a source  ol  grievous 
annoyance  to  a whole  neighborhood.  The  s’o- 
ven  should  be  shamed  out  of  his  negligence, 
and  the  ignorant  induced  to  seek  knowledge  by 
the  successful  e.TC7?iyiZe  ot  his  brethren ; forex- 
ample  will  ever  be  found  contagious — as  well 
for  good  as  for  evil. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

MERINO  (SHEEP. 

Raving  of  late  taken  much  interest  in  the 
growth  ot  wool,  and  incidemly  in  the  best  breed 
of  sheep  forthat  purpose,  I have  concluded  from 
all  that  1 can  learn  of  the  present  flock-masters 
of  the  country,  the  prices  ol  wool,  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  American  lands  lor  the  wool-grow’- 
ing,  that  the  original  Spanish  sheep,  of  the  im- 
portation from  lS02  to  1815,  are  the  best  for  the 
general  farmer,  and  particularly  lor  my  own 
purposes.  Many  years  since,  I was  interested 
in  the  sheep  of  some  ol  those  importations,  and 
1 well  recollect  their  fine,  substantial  forms; 
their  well-covered  bodies;  and  the  beautiluland 
unilorm  fleeces  which  they  annually  yielded. 
But,  so  far  as  1 can  understand,  those  animals 
have  many  years  ago  passed  away  in  the  droop- 
ing interest  that  our  people  have  suffered  in  the 
production  of  the  valuable  wools;  and  more 
than  that,  in  the  impatient,  fidgety,  and  uneasy 
propensity  of  the  American  character  to  change 
and  cross  everything  of  the  animal  kind  which 
they  possess,  and  the  proverbial  disposition  we 
have  of  not  “ letting  well  enough  aloiic.” 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the  ancient 
flocks  ot  our  Merinos,  (by  ancient,  I mean  from. 
25  to  40  years  ago.)  have  been  Saxonized  by  the 
numerous  flocks  imported  in  the  years  1825,  ’6, 
and  ’7,  principally  in  speculation.  Indeed, 
these  animals,  vastly  inferior,  in  my  estimation, 
for  the  interest  of  the  American  wool-grower,  to’ 
the  Spanish  sheep,  were  greedily,  and  without 
due  deliberation,  seized  upon  by  the  breeders  to 
improve  them.  The  result  has  been,  an  abso- 
lute deterioration  of  their  flocks,  in  constitution, 
size  and  weight  ol  fleece,  and  as  I too  much 
lear,  the  almost  extinction  of  the  true  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Spanish  sheep  from  our  country. 
At  all  events,  I have  examined  several  flocks 
the  past  season,  and  among  them  all  I seldom 
recognised  anything  that  came  up  to  the  splen- 
did old  originals  of  the  early  Spanish  sheep  im- 
ported by  Livingston  and  Humphrey  in  the  ear- 
ly days,  and  afterward  in  many  select  flocks,  by 
several  other  distinguished  sheep  fanciers  and 
breeders  of  that  day.  There  was  a character  of 
nobility  in  their  look;  a cavalier  measure  in 
their  tread ; and  the  dignity  of  an  old  Spanish 
don  in  their  presence,  which  outmeasured  any- 
thing now  seen,  except  occasionally,  among  the 
so-styled  Merino  flocks  ofthe  country.  This  de- 
terioration is  admitted  by  all  with  whom  I con- 
versed, to  be  caused  by  the  promiscuous  breed- 
ing in  of  the  Saxons  with  the  Merinos.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  sentiment,  I have  also  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  largest  wool  merchants 
ot  the  northern,  and  eastern  cities,  who  unequi- 
vocally declare,  that  the  qualities  of  our  wool 
have  gradually  been  changing  from  the  fine, 
close,  yellow  fleece  ofthe  Spanish  Merino,  into 
the  texture  ofthe  less  hardy,  yet  finer  and  whi- 
ter, Saxon. 

I have  for  some  months  been  much  interested 
in  a sort  of  controversy  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  your  paper  regarding  the  merits  of  some 
sheep,  described  as  being  bred  in  Vermont,  and 
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said  by  tbeir  ijr^eaers  to  be  pure  Paular  Meri- 
nos. "These  animals  also  have  much  notoriety 
in  the  columns  of  some  of  our  agricultural  pa- 
pers, vvhaie  they  have  been  figured,  not  at  all  to 
iheir  credit,  nor  as  proof,  (if  the  pictures  be  cor- 
rect lilreness,)  in  my  opinion,  of  the  purity  ot 
their  blood  ; as  either  Paulars,  or  as  specimens 
or  the  Spanish  Merino  at  all.  How  this  may 
be,  however,  I will  not  pretend  to  say.  Par 
contra  to  this  are  the  caustic,  and,  as  1 think, 
unnecessarily  severe  strictures  ot  Examiner  in 
the  Agriculturalist.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  the 
Examine!  are  concerned,  my  own  evidence  ol 
the  present  condition  ot  fine-woolled  sheep  in 
America  corroborate  th  -"m ; but  his  personalities 
can  have  little  bearing  on  the  real  argument  as 
to  the  existence  of,  or  purity  of  blood  of  oui  fine- 
woolled  sheep  generally. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Paular  as  a 
distinctive  variety  of  the  Spanish  sheep,  in  the 
United  States,  I inter  that  they  are  & fancy 
breed  now  existing  only  in  the  imagination  ot 
their  proprietors ; for  so  tar  as  I have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  but  very  few  of  that  valuable  vari- 
ety ever  were  imported  into  America  at  all; 
and  the  inveterate  propensity  ol  the  “ universal 
Yankee  nation”  to  intermix  everything  of  the 
animal  kind,  could  hardly  have  left  these  to  es- 
cape the  usual  late  of  all  things  else.  I also  be- 
lieve this  from  the  statements  ol  very  many 
highly  creditable  individuals  in  different  parts 
ol  the  Union,  who  have  much  experience  in 
sheep-breedintr,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  ol 
the  principal  flacks  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Vermont,  who  probably  im- 
ported more  Spanish  sheep  than  any  other  single 
individual  in  the  United  States,  declares  in  his 
essay  last  winter,  published  in  the  Boston  Cul- 
tivator, that  his  own  flock,  although  kept  sepa- 
rate in  their  varieties  lor  a long  time,  were  all 
mixed  some  years  ago,  and  since  then  he  has 
bred  them  indiscriminately.  It  is  also  asserted 
by  those  who  have  abundant  opportunity  to 
know  Irom  personal  observation,  and  by  wool 
dealers,  who  have  purchased  his  wool,  that  the 
Saxon  blood  has  prevailed  to  a great  extent 
amon^  his  flock  ot  late  years.  So  also  ot  most, 
indeed,  perhaps,  everv  other  large  flock  in  the 
United  States.  Now  and  then,  select  small 
flocks  may  possibly  be  lound,  few  and  tar  be- 
tween, the  relics  of  some  well-cared-lor,  and 
choice  animals  which  have  not  been  intermixed 
with  Saxon  or  other  blood.  Yet  it  may  in  truth 
be  said,  if  we  believe  the  disinterested  testimony 
of  the  great  body  of  wool  growers  throughout 
the  United  States,  no  candid  mind  can  rely  upon 
obtaining  pure  unalloyed  Spanish  sheep  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  persons  who  have  recommended  their  ani- 
mals to  the  public  attention  through  the  agri- 
cultural press  as  pure  Merinos,  and  the  blood 
ol  which  has  been  impeached  should,  in  justice 
toiheraselves,  substantiate  th»  pedigrees  by  un- 
rmpeachableevidence.  In  pursuing  this  course, 
imposition  may  be  avoided,  and  the  public  con- 
fidence restored  in  such  individuals  as  now 
stand  by  publie  accusation  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  selling  spurious  animals  under  false 
.names;  and  as  both  myself  and  many  ot  my 
friends  require  thoroughbred  Spanish  rams  for 
the  restoration  ot  our  flocks,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 

that  such  animals,  if  existing  in  the  United 
States  will  meet  with  ready  encouragement  from 
systematic  wool-growers. 

As  to  the  Rambouillet  sheep  of  Mr.  Collins, 
I have  seen  only  one  or  two  specimens  ot  his 
flock.  The  staple  of  their  wool  is  remarkably 
nice,  and  shows  all  the  fine,  silky,  softness  and 
length  of  the  most  approved  Merino  of  “the  old- 
en time.^’  Yet  as  these  are  so  few  in  number,  I 
understand  that  no  more  of  his  sheep  are  lor 
sale  at  present,  my  own  and  the  applications  of 
others  being  refused  at  any  price,  they  do  not 
appear  likely  to  supply  the  public  demand,  at 
ail  events,  for  some  time  to  come. 

L.  F.  Allen. 

Black  Rock,  October,  1844. 


I3r  The  navigation  of  the  Hudson  was  open 
at  Albany  on  Monday, 


FRUll  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

I presume  ihe  idea  must  have  originated  here, 
mat  our  country  was  unsuited  to  fruits;  but 
that  idea  does  even  now  exist  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  and  consequently  those  who  do  attempt 
It  make  failure  almost  sure,  and  thus  prove  the 
hypothesis — at  least  to  their  satisfaction.  But 
thanks  to  the  inquiring  age,  the  indomitable  en- 
ergy ot  some,  and  the  light  of  agricultural  peri- 
odicals, this  matter  is  undergoing  a vast  change ; 
and  1 hope,  ere  many  years  pass,  that  our  whole 
country  will  be  convinced  that  we  have  a Iruit 
country,  and  that  all  of  my  countrymen  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  great  blessing.  I look 
on  fruits  as  peculiarly  suited  to  our  wants,  and 
thinking  as  I do,  I should  be  forced  into  the  in- 
lerence  that  our  Creator  had  fallen  short  in  his 
nerlect  work,  if  our  climate  was  unsuited  to  the 
easy  production  of  Iruit. 

In  warm  climates,  Iruit  is  conducive  to 
health  (ripe  fruit,  of  course,)  and  if  we  could 
have  it  ol  a good  quality,  and  in  abundance.  1 
think  the  scourge  of  our  land,  fever,  would  be 
more  under  our  control.  In  the  first  place,  we 
all  know  that  the  bile  formed  in  our  system  is 
secreted  in  greater  abundance  in  summer  than 
winter,  and  1 think  it  we  would  use  less 
food  that  has  carbon  as  its  principal  constituent, 
ihat  we  should  be  exempt  from  at  least  much  of 
this  increased  flow  ot  bile.  Fruit  is  an  article 
of  this  description;  and  requiring  less  carbon 
to  keep  our  system  in  opeiation  in  the  summer, 
with  a great  desire  for  this  article,  fruit,  1 think 
that  we  could  wdth  marked  benefit  use  it  Ireely, 
and  to  a greater  extent  than  our  northern  breth- 
ren. 1 do  not  desire  to  enter  into  the  subject 
more  fully;  it  has  been  trenched  on  by  many, 
and  only  add,  that  it  seems  to  me,  the  oxygen  in 
the  fruii  will  combine  with  carbon  in  the  system, 
and  pass  off  harmless.  You  will  therefore  con- 
clude I regard  fruit  as  conducive  to  health, 
which  Ido. 

I put  it,  on  another  footing,  as  our  pecuniary 
interest.  All  manner  ol  stock  will  feed  on  fruit, 
and  most  of  them  will  improve  in  condition ; be- 
sides, it  will  act  on  them  as  on  man  as  to  health 
— prevent  disease.  What  number  of  hogs  an 
orchard  of  20  acres  of  good  peaches  and  plums 
would  keep  in  excellent  condition  from  1st  of 
May  to  1st  of  September  or  October,  I can  not 
form  an  idea ; but  1 know  this  much,  that  hogs 
in  an  orchard  of  the  Chickasaw  plum  (common 
plum  of  all  this  region)  will  not  come  to  call, 
and  presume  that  they  would  readily  come  for 
corn  if  this  truit  was  not  to  their  taste.  I think 
that  acre  for  acre,  the  same  land  will  feed  as 
well  as  it  in  corn ; lor  if  the  orchard  be  culti- 
vated as  1 deem  it  should  be,  plowed  once  every 
spring,  and  left  until  the  fruit  ripens,  it  will  pro- 
dace quite  a pasture  ot  crab-grass,  which  of  it- 
self will  fatten  stock.  And  yet  another  advan- 
tage, which  is  now  no  longer  hypothetical;  Iruit 
is  profitable  to  ship  to  New  Orleans,  and  those 
who  live  within  even  20  to  30  miles  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  can  make  it  profitable,  though  ot 
course  not  so  much  so  as  if  living  nearer.  I do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  might  not  sell  in 
New  Orleans  alone  300  to  500  barrels  per  day 
of  choice  peaches,  beside  a large  quantity  to  the 
planters  on  the  Mississippi,  where  sieepage  wa- 
ter prevents  their  growing  peach  and  standard 
trees,  to  say  nothing  of  Upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  Understand,  we  can  ship  excel- 
lent Iruit  by  the  middle  of  Jnne,  and  some  of  the 
early  varieties  two  weeks  earlier — this  is  of 
peaches;  our  strawberries  can  be  sent  up  and 
down  early  enough  to  pay  us  well,  beside  which, 
the  travelling  custom  on  the  Mississippi  river 
is  immense.  We  have  therefore  three  good 
reasons,  if  I am  correct  in  the  first ; beside  which 
I state  the  gratification  of  our  own  taste  and 
that  of  our  visitors,  as  well  as  the  moral  bearing. 
Who  wounld  think  ot  offering  his  friend  a glass, 
when  he  could  place  before  him,  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  1st  ot  October,  the  strawberry, 
melon,  and  peach,  in  season,  and  apples  and 
pears,  &c.,  all  winter  1 

The  peaches  will  grow  here  to  perfection, 
equal  to  any  point  in  these  United  States;  who 
will  affirm  to  the  contrary  1 If  any  be  found  so 


hardy,  and  will  come  here,  I pledge  my  he<id  to 
prove  to  him  he  errs,  and  will  go  no  farther  than 
Hatch’s  or  Lambert’s,  or  my  friend  Hebron  in 
Warren  county.  I have  bought  peaches  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  at  12^  cents  each,  and  ex- 
cellent they  were.  1 was  in  that  most  delightful 
city  for  two  years,  and  saw  choice  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  and  I do  aver,  I never  saw  there  a finer 
peach  than  I can  shew  on  this  place  in  August. 
There  has  been  shipped  in  one  day,  at  Vicks- 
burg, for  New  Orleans,  on  one  boat,  200  barrels 
ot  peaches;  this  proves  something. 

Many  persons  rely  on  seedlings,  and  will  not 
be  convinced  by  the  sad  experience  ol  some  of 
us.  Mr.  Hebron  has  planted  out  not  less  than 
1,000  seedlings,  and  I presume  in  the  last  twelve 
years  I have  done  thesime.  What  are  they 
worth,  with  all  our  trouble  1 Both  ot  us  have 
budded  to  the  sprouts,  or  tender  limbs  ot  over 
90  per  cent,  ot  our  seedlings,  I guess,  intending 
to  cut  down  the  trees  of  three  to  five  years  old; 
this  shows  our  estimate. 

Too  many  plant  fruit  trees  on  worthless  land, 
for  nojing  else.  This  might  do  if  they  would 
remove  four  to  six  feet  square  of  the  clay,  full 
three  feel  deep,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  earth 
from  virgin  soil  or  the  woodpile,  and  then  run 
a subsoil  plow  eighteen  inches  deep.  I have 
never  elsewhere  seen  nectarines  succeed  as  well 
as  in  this  country;  I think  they  do  equally  as 
well  as  the  peach.  The  raspberry  of  several 
kinds  is  very  excellent.  Summer  and  fall  ap- 
ples and  pears  do  lull  as  well,  so  far  as  our 
limited  experience  pro.  es  anything.  The  only 
dilBculiy  is,  your  winter  truits  transplanted 
here,  ripen  too  soon  for  us;  but  I think  time  and 
experience  will  renr.edy  this  in  our  rearing  win- 
ter  fruits  to  suit  our  latitude.  The  quincelnever 
saw  finer;  several  varieties  ot  the  plum  do 
well,  and  do  not  fail  in  one  year  out  of  fifteen. 
The  fine  plums,  cherries,  and  apricots,  have  not 
been  tested  sufficiently  to  say  anything  tor  or 
against  them.  Ot  the  Ihlter  1 know  some  tew 
gentlemen  who  say  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 
The  grape  will  unquestionably  succeed  admi- 
rably. Think  of  sticking  a cutting  twelve  inches 
long  into  the  ground,  and:  no  more  preparation ; 
and  yet  many  cut  grapes  from  such  culture. — 
The  fig — go  south  ot  us  tor  the  best,  butj  not 
north  ol  us  for  better. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  has  as  yet  in  reality 
received  no  such  attention  as  you  northern  folks 
describe.  We  dig  a hole  some  filleen  or  eighteen 
inches  square,  about  a foot  deep,  make  the  roots 
adapt  themselves  to  this  .size,  plant  sometimes 
deep  and  sometimes  shallow,  owing  to  ease  of 
digging  the  hole,  and  let  it  grow  or  not ! This 
is  truly  about  the  amount  of  labor  in  planting 
our  Iruit  trees.  There  are  exceptions,  I know, 
but  this  is  the  plan.  We  then  plant  corn,  or 
cotton,  or  grain,  as  it  happens  to  suit,  and  grow 
our  fruits.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  not 
the  rich,  luscious  fruit  ot  the  north  ? 

But  we  had  better  stop  here,  for  I have  said 
enough  at  this  time,  which  I trust  most  earnest- 
ly, will  induce  some  reader  of  yours  to  try  the 
cultivation  of  choice  fruits  in  a correct  manner, 
and  I do  this  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  wtl  1 
succeed,  and  if  influenced  to  do  so  by  this  arti- 
cle, that  he  will  feel  thankful  to  the  columns  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  lor  this  advice. 

M.  W.  Philips. 

Edwards’  Depot,  Miss,,  Oct,  1,  1844. 

N,  B.  We  had  frost  here  on  the  mornings  of 
the  29th  and  30th  September.  I have  never 
known  it  so  early  before.  Judge  Noland,  who 
has  been  here  some  thirty  years,  says  it  is  the 
first  frost  in  September  he  ever  saw.  The  frost 
was  plain,  when  the  sun  was  an  hour  high. 


NIGHT  SOIL. 

Our  farmers  might  add  materially  to  their 
supply  of  manuie,  by  conslructi.ng  their  privies 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  con- 
tents. A gentleman  from  Connecticut  informs 
us  that  he  mixed  his  soil  with  muck,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  and  ashes,  and  made 
manure  enough  for  five  acres,  which  he  planted 
to  corn,  and  that  the  crop  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  one  he  has  seen. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  25,  1844. 


To  OUR  Patrons. — The  period,  the  close  of 
a volume,  seems  to  suggest  that  we  should  say 
a lew  words  to  those  upon  whose  kind  indul- 
gence we  have  relied,  tor  the  many  shori-cora- 
ings  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  WeH,  what 
shall  we  say  1 We  need  not  apologise  now,  for 
the  evil  would  not,  cannot  be  corrected  by  an 
apology.*  We  have  known  and  felt  that  our 
other  duties  demanded  too  much  ot  our  time 
and  attention  to  do  justice  to  the  Cultivator ; 
and  to  make  ample  reparation  lor  our  own  re- 
misness,  we  have  yielded  the  chair  Editorial  to 
another  and  much  more  gifted  occupant — and 
we  hope  by  his  aid  to  present  to  the  Southern 
Planters  a work  that  would  do  honor  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  To  accomplish,  however,  a 
■ work  so  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  our  hus- 
bandry, much  depends,  for  the  entire  success  of 
the  enterprise,  upon  the  planters  themselves. 
They  must  not  only  subscribe  for  and  read  it 
themselves,  but  they  must  see  that  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness, are  also  patrons  ol  the  “ Southern  Culti- 
vator. By  this  means,  it  wili  soon  accomplish 
the  greatest  possible  good  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble— lor,  not  unlike  the  dews  of  heaven,  it  will 
diffuse  its  blessings  wherever  it  may  tall.  The 
Publishers  and  Editor  will  endeavor  faithfully 
to  discharge  their  duties,  and  while  waiting  to 
see  how  the  planters  will  come  up  to  the  rescue, 
we  tender  to  each  the  compliments  ot  the  sea- 
son. 

yV  Those  who  intend  subscribing  lor  the 
third  volume,  should  do  so  immediately — if  pos- 
sible, before  the  first  of  January.  Hand  your 
DOLLAR  to  the  Post  Master,  and  he  will  lor- 
ward  Iree  ot  charge. 

Who  will  get  the  Premiums'? — If  we  may 
judge  from  present  appearances,  wc  should 
guess  that  our  list  of  premiums  will  excite 
quite  a rivalry  among  our  friends— -for  we  have 
already  been  advised  that  several  gentlemen 
have  entered  the  list  for  the  most  valuable  go- 
blet. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  if  the  promi- 
nent planters  in  the  several  counties  would 
make  an  effort  to  secure  a premium,  our  circu- 
lation would  be  commensurate  with  the  future 
merits  of  the  work,  and  its  stability  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  contingency.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen,  wAo  will  get  the  premiums  ? 

Renew  your  Subscriptions. — As  this  is  the 
period  when  all  our  subscriptions  terminate,  we 
beg  leave  to  remark,  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  continue  the  paper,  that  they  must 
forward  the  money  in  advance.  The  low 
price  at  which  the  work  is  published,  forbids  the 
idea  of  eitending  any  credit,  even  if  we  had  any 


inclination.  Our  terms  are  strictly  enforced, 
and  no  man  gets  a paper  unless  he  pat’s  in  ad- 
vance. We  speak  plainly,  because  everything 
demands  that  we  should  be  plain. 

Bommer’s  Patent. — Cy  a letter  from  Mr. 
Chakles  Baer,  now  in  Charleston,  we  are  in- 
lormed  that  he  will  soon  visit  Augusta,  lot  the 
purpose  ol  vending  his  Patent  lor  making  Ma- 
nure. As  Mr.  Baer,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sired, tests  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  those  who 
wish  his  services  in  instructing  and  showing 
them  the  application  ol  the  Patent  can  obtain 
them  by  leaving  a notice  at  this  office. 

[FroTii  the  Boston  Evening  'Transcript.'] 

\ ie  w from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Anec- 
dotes, Facts,  dic. 

The  lollowing  ol  Mr.  Gliddon’s 

4ih  lecture,  we  doubt  not,  will  interest  such  of 
our  readers  as  preler  to  let  the  memory  dwell 
upon  the  single  thoughts  ol  a discourse,  rather 
than  upon  the  combined  ideas  of  the  whole, 
v/hich  is  olten  coiilused  and  embarrassed.  In- 
deed, it  there  be  a lauli  in  Mr.  G.’s  lectures,  it 
is  the  complexity  of  his  facts  and  their  thick 
grouping  together.  They  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous in  each  lecture  to  lorm  three  ol  moderate 
length  and  fashionable  pro  funaity. 

No  description  hitherto  given  by  poets,  print- 
ers, historians  O:  philosophers,  comes  up  to 
the  me-its  olthe  view  from  the  Pyramids,  nor 
does  any  prmZiTig  yet  put  forth  attempt  to  ap- 
{troach  the  fac  simile.  Dr.  Lepsius  has  caused 
a panoramic  view  to  be  taken  from  the  summit 
ol  the  second  Pyramid,  which,  said  Mr.  Gliddon, 
will  be  valued  by  those  who  never  expect  to  be- 
hold the  reality ; and  the  lecturer  hoped  that  be- 
sides the  day  view,  the  Prussians  would  add  their 
night  scene  ot  New  Year’s  Eve,  1842,  where  the 
blaze  of  lighted  on  the  top  of  each  three 

pyramids  cast  a lurid  glare  on  every  side, bring- 
ing out  the  craggy  peaks  of  the  long  desecrated 
Mausoleum  of  Memphite  Pharaohs,  tinting  tha 
dreary  wilderness  of  tombs  with  a light,  emble- 
matical of  Lepsius’s  vindication  oftheir  inmates, 
and  leaving  the  fitful  shadows  ofluneral  gloom 
to  symbolise  the  fifty  centuries  ot  historic  night 
now  broken  by  the  Hierologists ! 

“ No  other  scene  on  earth,”  said  Mr.  Gliddon, 
with  a natural  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  vivid, 
remembrance  of  the  reality  which  had  been 
seen  like  a map  before  him — " noother  scene  on 
earth  presents  at  one  view  and  in  one  series,  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  such  monuments  of 
Man.  Beginning  from  an  antiquity  antecedent 
to  all  history,  and  unfolding  their  respective 
ages  before  the  gaze,  associated  with  the 
sublimest  deeds  ol  human  greatness,  or  bedewed 
with  the  sad  tears  shed  by  unnumbered  succes- 
sions of  varied  nations,  until  step  by  step,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  century  alter  century. 
Empire  by  Empire,  his  eye  follows  each  monu- 
ment, down  from  the  mighty  Pyramid  that  has 
survived  5000  suns,  to  the  Irail  and  ephemeral 
Arabhovel,  which,  with  fresh  Nile  mud  and  a 
few  canes,  yonder  Fallahs  are  raising  for  their 
habitation,  and  yet  from  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Pyramidyon  behold  the  allF 

Continuing  the  lecture,  and  giving  many 
statistics  of  admeasurements,  chambers,  pas- 
sages, &c.,  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ol  Cheops,  as 
well  as  showing  that  the  ancient  Cubit  guided 
the  construction  of  all  its  parts,  Mr.  Gliddon 
related  an  anecdote  with  regard  to  two  small 
lateral  apertures  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Pyra- 
mid, but  the  purpose  or  end  ol  which  remained 
inexplicable  to  all  explorers  until  1837,  when 
Col.  Vyse  discovered  that  they  were  the  inner 
mouths  of  Air  Channels,  extending  on  each 
side  to  the  surface  ot  the  Pyramid.  Whilst  Col. 
Vyse’s  men  were  probing  the  northern  Air 
Channel,  they  found  it  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  was  open  all  the  v/ay  through,  as  palm  sticks 
lashed  together  could  not  pass;  stones,  rolled  in, 
stopped ; and  water,  poured  in,  was  absorbed  by 


he  masonry.  An  Arab  solved  'he  difficulty  in 
a very  simple  method.  He  brought  a cat  with 
her  young  kittens  in  a sack,  and  placed  the 
kittens aiihe  bottom  ol  the  air  hole  in  the  King,s 
Chamber,  and  shut  them  in  with  a stone;  then 
going  outside,  he  placed  the  cat  at  the  opposite 
end,  and  shut  her  in  also  with  a stone.  On  going 
inside  again,  alter  an  interval,  the  cat,  attracted 
by  the  cries  ol  her  offspring,  being  found  with 
her  little  lamily  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
proved  that  the  passage  was  open  from  top  to 
bottom!  This  anecdote,  as  Mr.  Gliddon  re- 
marked, is  not  mentioned  in  Col.  Vyse’s  great 
work,  because  they  have  recorded  there,  only 
the  scientific  methods  of  solving  architectural 
problems! 

It  seems  also  that  the  outer  mouth  of  the 
southern  Air  Channel  was  discovered  accident- 
ally by  a man  whose  hat  blew  off  his  head 
whilst  standing  at  the  top  of  the  pramid,  and 
whodiscovered  the  hole  which  turned  out  to  be 
this  mouth  as  he  went  down  the  south  side 
persuing  his  air  taken  beaver  1 The  lecturer 
observed  that  the  discovery  of  these  air-holes 
was  a most  decided  blessing  to  all  explorers  and 
tourists,  relieving  them  essentially  from  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  ol  suffocation,  at  times  both 
oppressive  and  deleterious.  Issuing  from  these 
hoary  places  ol  sepulture,  said  Mr.  G.,  and 
coming  again  to  the  ligat  of  day,  your  are  lost 
in  amazement  at  the  thousands  o{  tons  ol  granite, 
alone,  cut  640  miles  off  at  the  quarries  ol  the 
first  cataract,  and  rafted  down  the  river  by  the 
Nile  and  by  Canals  to  the  loot  ol  the  Causeways, 
and  thencedragged  on  sledges  up  inclined  planes, 
to  the  Monument  wherein  they  were  fitted,  after 
elevation  by  sheers,  derricks,  blocks  and  falls,  by 
the  application  of  Bullock  power,  and  the 
sinewy  arms  ol  thousands  upon  thousands  ol 
aborers. 

There  was  one  part  of  this  lecture  which  was 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  striking;  where,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  modern  discoveries  in  connection 
with  Egypt,  and  especially  to  the  fortunate  ex- 
plorations by  the  Prussian  Expedition  under 
Lepsius,  Mr.  Gliddon,  as  if  with  one  quick 
glance  at  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
exclaimed  with  fervor, 

“ Dark  has  been  thy  night 

Oh  Egypt ! but  the  Aame  ^ 

Of  new-born  science  gilds  thine  ancient'name  !" 

And  then  quoting  with  a few  slight  altera- 
tions, the  lines  by  W.  O.  Bourne,  Esq.,  previous- 
ly given  in  this  paper,  he  instantly  added,  with 
skilful  appropriateness : 

“ No  more  thy  hieroglyphics  shall  tongueless  be 
The  empty  marvel  ol  a wondering  world  ; 

For  Science  hath  declared  her  bright  decree, 

And  from  the  Tombs  of  Ages,  mystery  hulled  ! 

Thy  granite  shall  revive,  and  speak  again, 

Through  the  long  lapse  of  years  with  freer  tongue  ; 

And  we  sball  catch  its  words,  nor  seek  in  vain 
The  occult  counsels  in  thy  temples  rung  ; 

CUAMPoLLlON  gave  to  mind  the  master-key  ; 

Reread  thy  records  in  the  sacred  sign  ; 

Whilst  drinking  in  at  thy  fount  of  Mysterie, 

He  learned  the  palegraphic  to  divine — 

And  Truth  shall  henceforth  lend  her  brightening  ray. 
With  aid  to  chase  the  lingering  gloom  away.'' 

The  quotation  was  received  with  an  applause 
which  well  indicated  that  the  audience  lelt  the 
force  ol  his  sentiment. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MANURSNO. 

A singular  idea  has  just  been  suggested  in 
Scotland  in  relation  to  the  nutrition  ol  plants. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  a very  few  words,  thus ; 
that  a sufficient  quantity  ol  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition may  be  absorbed  in  the  .seed  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  &c , to  ensure  a very  large 
product  at  harvest,  without  any  other  manure. 
Experiments  have  been  made  with  complete 
success,  and  they  have  been  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Sulphate  ol 
Ammonia  has  been  used,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash,  and  all  in  combi.nation, — Albany 
Cultivator. 

5^  It  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  a young 
wife  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  presented  her  hus- 
band with  five  children  in  eleven  months ! — 
An  Editor  asks — "Who  can  beat  thaf?” 

The  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Conner,  ver/ 
feelingly  answers—’’  Who  would  wish  to?’‘ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

REMARKS  OF  AN  OLD  CORRESPONDENT. 

Mr.  Editor; — 1 have  long  thought  that  it 
■was  the  duty  of  each  cultivator  of  the  soil,  to 
contribute  something  to  the  common  stock  of 
agricultural  information ; and  if  each  member 
of  the  agricultural  family  would  only  do  his 
part  toward  spreading  useful  information  on 
the  subject  of  husbandry,  how  greatly  it  would 
add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  lor  there  is 
not  an  individual  that  follow^s  the  plow  but 
could  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, were  he  disposed  to  do  so.  The  great 
misfortune  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  seem  w'illing  to  turn  over  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  writing,  even  on  his  own 
honorable  business,  to  some  member  of  the 
learned  professions.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find 
it  so  difScult  to  persuade  the  farmers,  generally, 
to  join  an  agricultural  society,  or  to  take  an 
agricultural  paper.  For  some  years  past,  I 
have  labored  to  keep  up  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety and  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  agri- 
cultural papers.  It  is  true,  that  I did  suc- 
ceed the  year  now  coming  to  a close,  in  getting 
about  thirty  subscribers,  having  been  myself  a 
subscriber  to  those  valuable  works  for  twenty 
years,  and  at  this  lime  I take  four  works  on 
farming,  and  I find  them  so  profitable  to  me, 
that  1 contemplate  continuing  all  four  of  them, 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  cotton.  All 
four  only  cost  me  four  dollars,  and  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  worth  to  me  twenty,  I would  rot 
be  deprived  or  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  for 
fifty  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit, 

I sent  you  for  publication,  my  plan  of  pre- 
paring my  cotton  for  market;  when  it  is  sold,  I 
■will  give  you  the  price  it  brings.  My  fine  cot- 
ton of  last  year,  sold  in  December,  in  Apalachi- 
cola, for  10§  cents.  It  was  sold  in  New  York, 
in  June,  at  11  cents.  Should  an  opportunity 
offer,  I will  send  you  a sample  of  ray  cotton, 

I sent  you,  as  you  may  remember,  an  ana- 
lysis of  blue  marl,  which  you  published  some 
time  past,  1 have  hauled  up  something  over  a 
thousand  bushels  of  it,  and  am  preparing  it  as  a 
compost  this  )’’ear,  I first  cover  the  lot  wdrere 
my  cattle  are  penned  every  night  with  fine 
straw ; I then  spread  over  a coat  of  marl.  After 
the  cattle  have  remained  on  it  for  some  time,  I 
spread  a second  coat  of  straw,  I have  not  yet 
determined  whether  I will  manure  my  cotton  by . 
planiing  in  the  check  or  planting  in  the  drill, 

I cultivate  thin  pine  land.  Should  I be  spared, 

I will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experiment 
with  the  marl, 

I was  highly  pleased  to  observe  in  your  last 
number,  that  Mr,  Camak,  of  Athens,  is  to  be 
the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  for  the  fu- 
ture, I know  of  no  gentleman  in  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintance,  that  I think  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  take  charge  of  an  agricultural  work.  His 
mind  has,  for  a number  of  years  past,  been 
turned  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, In  addition  to  his  being  a fine  writer, 
he  is  a practical  man,  and  aman  of  industry  and 
perseverance;  and  whatever  he  undertakes,  he 
attends  to  it  as  it  should  be  done.  Indeed,  Mr 
Camak,.  I believe,  will  do  for  Southern  Agri- 


culture what  the  lamented  Jesse  Buel  has  done 
lor  Northern  Husbandry,  il  the  farmers  will 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  come  for- 
ward and  patronise  the  Cultivator.  And  where 
is  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  if  it  is  only  a gar- 
den, that  will  not  give  the  pitilul  sum  of  one 
dollar  for  about  two  hundred  pages  of  matter, 
written  by  practical  farmers,  that  relates  to  his 
every-day  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  receipts  of  the  most  useful  kind. 
When  he  reads  the  work,  it  will  be  equally  va- 
luable to  hand  down  to  his  children,  I will 
procure  you  all  the  subscribers  in  my  power. 
Yours,  &c. 

Eufala,  Ala.,  6th  Dec.,  1844. 


For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Mr.  Editor; — On  a recent  visit  to  the  While 
Plains,  I learned  that  Col.  Bonner  has  sent  to 
Alabama  some  of  his  most  valuable,  and  finest 
Berkshire  hogs,  and  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Crook,  ot  Benton  county,  will  supply  the  good 
people  of  Alabama  with  the  finest  pigs  of  the 
pure  Berkshire  stock.  Among  the  hogs  sent,  I 
notice  the  justly  celebrated  premium  boar,  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  well  known  in  this  county,  and  in 
New  York  too,  for  his  large  size,  and  fine  pro- 
portions. Among  the  sows,  wet  e Nonesuch,  (a 
premium  sow,)  Kitty  Clover,  Victoria,  Adela, 
Nelly,  and  others,  comprising  a list  of  the 
choicest  Berkshires  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country,  as  they  were  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  stock,  of  the  best  breeders  in  New  York, — 
But  it  is  useless  to  particularize.  I write  this 
merely  to  direct  the  lovers  of  fine  stock,  and 
good  pork,  to  where  they  may  obtain  the  pure 
article.  Just  let  them  call  on  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Crook, 
near  Alexandria,  Benton  county,  Ala.,  and  they 
will  find  their  highest  expectations  realized  in 
“the stately  Berkshires”  he  can  exhibit. 

H.  C,  W. 

Woodville,  Ga.,  Dec  4, 1844. 


The  Smithsonian  Begiuest. — Model  Farm. 
— James  Smithson,  of  Londpn,  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  the  United  States,  to  found  at 
Washington,  under  the  name  ot  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  lor  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  The 
estate  was  sold  soon  after  the  death  of  the  be- 
nevolent Englishman,  and  yielded  the  sum  ot 
$508,318,  which  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  December  3d,  1838.  On  the 
meeting  of  Congress  next  month,  the  interest 
due  the  Smithsonian  Bequest  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  will  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  whole 
fund  will  then  amount  to  six  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollaj’s.  We  have  added  six  per  cent 
interest  from  the  date  the  fund  was  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  Six  years  have  passed  away  since 
our  agent  received  this  money  from  the  Execu- 
tors in  England,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
by  Congress  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  design 
of  the  testator. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a bill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a Model  Farm 
upon  ten  acres  of  ground  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
Capitol,  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  de- 
partment to  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
plans,  ample  provision  being  made  for  experi- 
ments in  farming  and  husbandry : the  whole  to 
be  under  the  care  of  twelve  citizens  of  ability 
and  experience,  appointed  by  Congress.  Among 
the  means  of  usefulness  contemplated  in  the 
bill,  is  the  distribution  of  such  Iruits,  plants, 
seeds  and  vegetables,  as  shall  be  found  useful 


and  adapted  to  any  of  our  soils  and  climates; 
so  that  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  Union 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  institution.  All  in- 
struction in  the  institution  is  to  be  gratuitous 
to  those  students  who  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Petitions  in  aidof  ihisbillare  now 
in  circulation  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. — 
New  Bedford  Mercury. 

The  idea  above  suggested  for  investing  a por- 
tion of  the  “Smithsonian  lund,”  is  certainly  a 
very  excellent  one,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may, 
in  some  shape,  be  carried  out. 

But,  common  sense  forbid  that  twelve^ersons 
should  be  appointed  to  manage  a farm  of  ten 
acres! — that  is,  if  fat  salaries,  as  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  case,  are  to  be  paid  to  the  mana- 
gers; and  who,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washinglou, 
would  think  of  serving  in  the  capacity  uf  an 
agent  of  the  government  'fiiihovtibeingwcllpaid? 
No,  no!  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  smells  so 
strong  of  “ public  plunder,”  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  resist  its  influence!  It  the  “Model 
Farm”  is  established,  therelore,  let  it  be  some- 
where else  than  in  the  Distiictol  Columbia;  or, 
if  that  region  is  selected,  Heaven  forbid  that  a 
“round  dozen’  of  salaried  gentlemen  should 
be  called  to  preside  over  it  1 

Growth  of'American  Cotton  in  India. — In 
regard  to  the  culture  of  American  cotton  iti 
Bengal,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  the 
experiments  have  been  numerous,  and  in  some 
instances  on  an  extended  scale,  the  whole  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  amateurs,  many  of 
whom  having  satisfied  a temporary  wish  to  try 
the  culture,  have  abandoned  it,  whether  success- 
ful or  otherwise,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  cul- 
tivation would  answer  in  a commercial  point  of 
view.  Of  late,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Governm'  nt  of  Bengal 
to  take  up  the  culture,  as  evinced  in  the  appoint- 
ment last  year  of  a gentleman  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  America,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reporting,  after  a careful  investiga- 
tion, on  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Dacca,  and  the  sucruundiDg  districts,  lor  the 
introductron  of  the  foreign  staple.  We  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  on  a former  occasion,  and 
we  now  learn,  from  the  reports  which  the 
Deputy-governor  has  considerately  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and 
which  were  submitted  at  its  last  meeting,  that 
during  the  last  eight  months  Mr.  Price  has  been 
engaged  in  travelling  over  various  parts  of 
Dacca,  Furreedpore,  Tippera,  and  Bulloah, 
situated  on  the  Dultussary,  Conni,  Megna,  Bur- 
rapootra,  Luckia,  and  other  rivers  in  that  tract 
ot  country,  and  has  seen  many  spots  on  which 
the  foreign  cotton  could  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage, more  particularly  on  the  islands  situated 
on  the  Hottea  and  Surdeep,  as  also  on  other 
small  islands  situated  on  the  Hottea  river,  in 
consequence  of  their  contiguity  to  the  sea, 
— Some  of  his  experiments  have  been  suc- 
cessful, while  others  have  failed;  but  in  no  in- 
stance does  he  appear  to  have  received  fresh 
seed  in  time  m sow  at  the  proper  season ; so,  on 
this  very  essential  point,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
labored  under  a great  disadvantage,  besides  ex- 
periencing other  minor  difficulties  incidental  to 
nearly  alt  first  attempts  at  a new  culture.  Not- 
withstanding these  natural  obstacles,  he  seems 
td  ha  e seen  enough  to  induce  him  to  hold  out 
sanguine  hopes  that,  if  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  proper  season,  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate 
the  plant  to  advantage  in  the  Dacca  district.  In 
consequence  of  this  favorable  opinion,  we  un- 
derstand that  Government  have  it  in  ci  ntempla- 
tion  to  commence  the  work  in  earnest,  by  the 
appropria  ion  of  such  tracts  in  the  district  as, 
from  previous  examination,  may  be  considered 
most  fitting  for  the  culiivation  of  American  cot- 
ton, and  to  combine  therewith  a matter  of  even 
still  greater  importance,  namely,  the  increased 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  indigenous 
staple, — Calcutta  Star. 
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IN  FARMING -MA.NUIIE  IS  “THE  PRINCIPAL 
THING,” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Marlboro’  Gazette  : 

There  are  so  many  good  hints  in  the  enclo.sed 
extract  from  the  last  number  ut  the  New  En- 
gland Fanner,  and  there  ate  so  many  of  my  ac- 
quaintances wlio  ought  to  be  ready  to  tefelhem, 
!hat  1 cannot  lorbear  asking  you  to  give  them 
a place  in  the  Gazette. 

The  chief,  the  grand,  I was  going  to  say  the 
sole  object,  with  every  farmer,  should  be  the 
accumulation  of  manure,  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  day  in  and  day  out.  and  from  every 
possible  resource.  Not  a single  pound  of  fea- 
thers, or  of  hair — of  horn  or  of  hoof — not  a sin- 
gle pint  of  ashes,  or  of  soap  suds,  or  of  urine— 
not  a weed,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent 
!t,  should  be  lost — all— all  should  be  saved 
and  converted  into  manure.  Of  one  thing, 
<Every  farmer  is  certain,  that  cultivation  exhausts 
hisland — something,  of  course,  must  be  done  to 
restore  that  of  which  it  is  exhausted.  How  long 
will  a horse  work  if  he  gets  no  feed?  How 
long  will  the  best  cow  give  milk  if  she  gets  no- 
thing to  eat?  Neither  can  a farm  be  worked 
and  milked  withoutbeing/e<^. 

Instead  of  looking  only  to  the  stable,  or  the 
cow-pen,  or  barn-yard  for  manure,  and  mana- 
ging them  carelessly  and  unskilfully,  the  think- 
ing farmer  will  reflect,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  will  rot,  but  what  may  be  converted  into 
good  fattening  food  for  his  farm.  If  a horse 
dies  on  the  farm,  let  him  be  covered  with  cart 
loads  of  earth,  and  the  very  gasses  that  escape 
an  the  course  of  putrefaction,  will  impregnate 
and  makegood  manure  of  the  whole  mass.  Let 
nothing  be  lost— not  even  the  offal  of  poultry  or 
the  pigeon  house.  I.  S.  S. 

‘‘Gleaninqs  on  the  Farm. — ‘ Gather  up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost? — The  first  les- 
son in  true  economy  is,  to  take  care  of  small 
matters.  When  one  has  made  a fixed  principle 
of  action,  he  will  be  very  sure  not  to  suffer 
more  important  matters  to  be  neglected.  There 
are  many  things  scattered  over  the  farm  that 
are  worth  saving,  and  may  be  turned  to  profita- 
ble use,  if  taken  eare  of  now^  but  which  will 
loose  their  value,  if  neglected  much  longer.  Of 
this  character,  are  substances  for  manua»  and 
litter — such  as  vines,  potatoe  tops,  leaves,  bog 
herbage,  &c.  The  collection  of  leaves  for  ma- 
nure is  particularly  deserving  attention.  ‘ For 
many  years  (says  one  who  has  practiced  this,) 

I have  been  in  the  habit  of  colieeting  in  the  fall, 
leaves  in  my  wood  lot,  and  to  use  them  as  litter 
for  my  cattle  through  the  winter.  When  the 
floor  is  cleared  in  the  morning,  the  leaves  and 
dung  are  turned  over  and  chopped  together,  be- 
fore they  are  thrown  out.  This  kind  of  manure 
for  potatoes,  I find  superior  to  any  other  I ever 
used;  it  unites  the  richness  of  animal  matter 
with  the  sweetness  of  a woodland  soil ; and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  not  only  contributes  to  the 
iSbundance  of  the  crop,  but  that  it  ensures  a su- 
perior quality.  From  the  repeated  benefits  I 
have  derived  from  the  practice,  my  estimation 
of  leaves  has  gradually  increased,  and  they 
ifiave  become  such  an  essential  article  in  the 
cultivation  of  my  small  farm,  that  I should  be 
now  at  a loss  how  to  do  without  fhera.  Tfiey 
pack  better  if  collected  when  somewhat  damp, 
^pd  when  mixed  or  chopped  with  the  dung,  will 
more  readily  ferment.’ 

“ Perhaps  there  is  a good  deal  of  small  stuff 
scattered  over  the  farm  that  will  serve  for  fuel, 
which  may  as  well  as  not,  and  a good  deal  bet- 
ter, be  picked  up  now,  before  it  is  hidden  by 
snow — which  latter,  though,  perhaps,  not  very 
soon  expected,  may  come  without  warning,  and 
when  little  anticipated.  At  any  rate,  it  is  wis- 
dom to  prepare  for  emergencies, 

“ Let  every  thingbe  saved  for  winter  fodder  that 
is  eatable  by  your  animals.  ‘ We  hear  it  fore- 
told by  oar  veteran  farmers,  (says  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,)  that  the  coming  winter  will 
be  a tolerable  severe  one.  They  say  they  have 
never  seen  a season  ot  great  abundance,  espe- 
cially in  fruit,  that  was  not  followed  by  a hard 
winter.’  Though  little  faith  is  to  be  had  in  such 
signs,  it  is  best  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and 


save  everything  to  lengthen  oiu  your  stock  of 
food,  that  can  be  saved.  Some  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  cattle  will  not  eat  it  they 

can  get  more  palatable  food,  they  will  freely  de- 
vour in  winter’,  if  mixed  and  chopped  with  a 
portion  of  eatable  hay. 

“ Turnip  and  cabl  age  leaves,  and  corn  husks, 
should  all  be  husbanded  lor  fodder.  They  are 
superior  as  food  lor  cattle,  to  hay  ofcomnron 
quality. 

“ We  have  seen  pumpkins  left  in  the  fields  to 
rot,  the  farmer  having,  seemingly,  grown  more 
than  he  knew  how  to  dispose  of  with  profit.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  Farmers’ 
Club  last  summer,  a gentleman  presented  some 
sound  pumpkins  ot  the  growth  of  the  previous 
year,  which  had  been  preserved  by  placing 
them  in  oneof  his  out-buildings  on  rails  laid  in 
courses,  so  that  the  pumpkins  did  not  rest  on 
each  other.  This  plan  seenas  worthy  of  trial : 
for  stock— cows  in  milk  especially — would  be 
much  benefitted,  by  a meal  a day  of  pumpkins, 
in  the  last  ot  winter  or  beginning  of  spring — 
more  especially  it  their  owners  do  not  provide 
othQV  coyidiments  lor  them  in  the  shape  of  car- 
rots, turnips  or  beets;  and  it  is  yet  true— ‘and 
pity  ’tis  true’ — that  many  a slock  of  unfortunate 
animals  have  to  live  through,  orraiherget 
through,  the  winter,  without  having  a taste  of  a 
root — kept  upon  the  loio  diet  system — the  Gra- 
ham system  in  an  aggravated  form — that  is,  a 
few  cornstalks,  a very  liHle  good  hay,  and  a 
great  deal  of— straw,.  Pity  that  the  poor  brutes 
thus  cheated  of  their  dues,  had  not  the  faculty 
to  persuade  their  owners  that  both  eelf-interest 
and  humanity  dictate  that  they  should  keep  no 
more  stock  than  they  can  keep  well. 

“ Your  sheep  will  thank  you  for  saving  your 
bean  vines  for  a bite  in  the  winter;  and  in  this 
connection  we  introduce  the  following,  think- 
ing it  may  impart  information  from  which  some 
may  profit: 

“ ‘ Beans  for  Sheep.— you  have  any  beans 
on  hand  which  are  unfit  for  culinary  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  being  mouldy  or  rancid, 
wash  them  carefully  and  give  them  to  your 
sheep.  A gill  a day  will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
them  than  a pint  of  corn.  Beans,  for  .sheep, 
even  in  this  condition,  we  consider  equal  to  the 
best  corn  in  any  state. — Maine  Cultivator? 

“Upon  the  abovf>.  Dr.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  re- 
marks : ‘ The  Cultivator  tells  but  half  the  story. 
Why  is  a gill  of  beans  better  lor  sheep  than  a 
pint  of  corn?  This  is  an  important  problem, 
and  one  that  not  one  flockmaster  in  a, thousand 
can  answer,  if  the  object  be  to  form  fat  sheep, 
then  the  remark  that  beans  are  worth  more  than 
corn,  is  not  true — for  corn  contains  more  of  the 
fat-forming  elements  than  beans.  But  if  the 
object  be  to  form  muscle  and  loool,  then  the  re- 
mark is  true.  Beans  contain  more  of  the  ele- 
ment of  wool  tlian  any  other  cultivated  plant. 
Hence  nature,  ever  true  to  herself,  has  endowed 
the  sheep  with  a taste  for  the  plant  which  is 
denied  to  the  pig.’  ” 


From  ihe  American  Farmer. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  MANBRE8. 

The  following  article  has  many  suggestions 
by  which  the  farmer  may  profit,  and  althongh 
written  for  the  meridian  of  Maine,  is  equally  as 
applicable  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union  where 
there  are  worn  out  lands.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  case  everywhere  among  farmers  in  this 
country,  that  the  procurement  of  manure  is  not 
made  a part  of  their  system  of  husbandry ; and 
that  a too-common  opinion  prevails,  that  they 
cannot  spare  the  necessary  time  and  force  to 
gather  the  materials  for  making  manure.  Than 
this,  a more  erroneous  opinion  never  entered  in- 
to the  mind  of  man.  We  have  thought  much 
upon  this  subject,  and  had  some  little  experi- 
ence, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  a man  and  a team  employed  the  year  round 
in  the  collection  of  materials  for  forming  ma- 
nure heaps,  would  add  fifty  percent  to  the  pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  any  farm — nay,  we  will 
go  farther  and  say,  that  if  such  materials,  when 
collected,  were  judiciously  composed  and  pre- 


served, that  they  would  make  every  cultivatable 
acre  of  impoverished  land  increase  its  yield  a 
hundred  per  cent.  Where  farms  may  lie  upon 
salt  water  rivers,  with  salt  marshes  attached, 
the  supply  of  manures  are  nrit  only  inexhausti- 
ble, but  of  the  very  best  character,  where  the 
proper  pains  were  taken  to  procure  the  and 
eithei  compost  it,  or  spread  it  over  the  cattle 
yard,  as  besides  the  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
remains,  the  saline  matters  found  therein  are  of 
the  very  first  importance. 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

MANURE. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Very  few  farmers,  com- 
paratively, are  to  be  found  who  make  any  ef- 
forts at  all  to  increase  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  their  manure.  The  subject  is  a very 
important  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers 
will,  ere  long,  become  not  only  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  ma- 
nure heap,  but  that  they  will  do  something  more 
than  to  talk  of  the  excellency  of  manure. 

Now  itdoes  not  require  a large  capital  in  or- 
der to  make  an  abundance  of  manure— it  re- 
quires only  a firm  resolution,  a good  yoke  of 
oxen,  a good  cart,  a good  wheelbarrow,  and  a 
good  spade.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  every 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances  build  a splen- 
did stercorary,  but  then  every  farmer  may  make 
a compost-yard  ot  his  barn-yard  and  may  double 
or  treble  the  quantity,  and  also  improve  the 
quality  of  his  manure.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  barn-yard  were  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
milk-pan,  sloping  every  way  towards  the  cen- 
tre; but  if  a farmer  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  bnoging  his  barn-yard  to  the  right  shape,  he 
can,  at  least,  haul  a few  loads  of  dirt,  and  form 
a dam  at  the  lower  part  of  the  yard  to  prevent 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  Irom  escaping. 

Insteadot  suffering  the  liquid  part  of  the  ma- 
nure of  the  barn-yard  to  escape,  we  should  move 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  supply  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  materials  to  absorb  the  same. 

But  who  has  thought  highly  enough  of  our 
sioamps?  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  oi 
muck  or  mud  to  be  found  in  the  State.of  Maine  ? 
If  this  valuable  material  can  be  rightly  mana- 
ged—if  our  farmers,  one  and  all,  will  make 
strong  efforts  every  year  to  procure  this  materi- 
al from  swamps,  pond  holes,  from  the  brooks 
and  other  places,  what  a change  may  be  wrought 
in  our  agriculture ! 

Suppose  that  a farmer  by  driving  forward  his 
business  and  making  a proper  improvement  of 
time  can  be  able  to  spare  three  weeks  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  in  collecting  materials  for 
manure — what  effects  will  this  have  upon  his 
prosperity?  How  much  manure  will  a farmer 
V/!  0 like  Farmer  Thrifty  is  a man  of  energy 
collect  in  eighteen  days — at  only  six  loads  per 
day  it  will  give  one  hundred  and  eight  loads — 
let  this  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  manure 
of  the  barn  yard,  the  stable,  the  sheep-pen,  and 
the  hog-yard.  When  clearing  out  the  manure 
of  a barn-yard  let  a quantity  of  mud,  &c,,  be 
placed  upon  the  bottom  Letusalso  cover  over 
the  animal  manure  with  loam,  turf,  mud,  &e. 
so  that  it  may  not  escape.  When  digging  over 
manure  let  us  not  forget  to  cover  the  same  with 
some  material  calculated  to  prevent  the  precious 
matter  from  escaping  into  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  one  load  of 
animal  manure  will  ferment  three  loads  of  peat 
— this  is  a substance  which  is  to  be  found  in 
swamps,  and  differs  from  mud  or  muck.  1; 
must  be  more  of  a task  to  bring  peat  into  the 
right  condition  to  operate  well  as  manure  than 
mud  or  muck. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  every  farmer 
who  can  find  mud  or  muck,  &c.,  may  double 
or  treble  the  quantity  of  his  manure  at  a very 
trifling  expense.  Those  who  may  not  happen 
to  reside  near  .some  swamp  may  certainly  pro- 
cure at  least  a considerable  quantity  of  rich 
matter  in  waste  places  by  turfing  the  highway, 
&c.  But  suppose  that  a farmer  cannot  get 
materials  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  he 
can  add  to  his  manure  by  plowing  in  green 
crops.  Various  modes  of  plowing  ip  crops  for 
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manure  have  been  recuintnended.  Plowing  in 
grass  siuble  immediately  alter  haying,  and 
sowing  in  fresh  grass  seed,  is  one  excellent  me- 
thod ot  improving  Jdie  soil.  If  grazing  lands 
that  are  cleared  of  obstructions  to  die  plow 
v.’ere  managed  in  the  same  wg^  the  farmer  will 
find  his  labor  to  be  w^dl  Applied.  Plowing  in 
crops  oi  clover  at  fuj-l^ngth,  and  the  using  of 
Plaster  of  Paris  to  aid  the  growth  ot  the  clover 
should  in  some  cases  be  practiced.  Every 
tanner  should  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and 
these  should  give  out  to  the  people  in  plain,  un- 
varnished language  the  necessary  knowledge. 
It  young  lawyers  multiply  upon  us  and  con- 
trive by  vile  intrigues  to  sit  in  high  places  and 
hold  agricultural  skill  and  industry  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  there  will  yet  be  found  a 
“redeeming  spirit  in  the  people.”  J.  E.  R. 

Rumlord,  September,  1844. 


Carried  Away  by  Intense  Feeling, — An 
anecdote  ot  ihe  Attorney  General  of  Massachu- 
setts is  told  in  a late  Boston  paper.  The 
worthy  old  gentleman  must  have  been  complete- 
ly carried  away  by  his  feeling.s,  yet  who  can 
blame  him!  Read  the  story : 

The  Attorney  General,  now  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  said  to  be  more  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ardous  duties  of  his  honorable 
station  than  almost  any  practitioner,  by  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  a remarkable  retention  ot 
mental  power,  was  managing  a case  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Middlesex  county, 
where  a man  was  indicted  for  gouging  out  the 
eyes  of  a girl,  because  she  made  oath  that  he 
w'as  the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child. 

Her  brother,  an  intelligent  lad  ot  nine  years 
of  age,  was  on  the  stand,  as  a governnaent  wit- 
ness, and  his  relation  of  the  fact  which  he  saw 
produced  an  electrical  effect  on  the  whole  au- 
dience. The  girl  w'as  also  present,  in  tolal 
blindness,  and  every  ciicumstance  attending  the 
investigation  of  the  horrible  barbarity,  was  high- 
ly exciting.  The  boy  stated  the  preliminary 
circumstance,  and  then  said ; 

“I  was  cutting  bean  poles  behind  the  barn, 
and  my  sister  was  milking.  I heard  her  scream, 
and  then  I ran  with  a pole  in  my  hand.  As  I 
came  up  I saw  that  he  had  pulled  her  over;  then 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  who  was 
coming,  and  I struck  him  with  the  pole  and 
broke  his  jaw.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  repeat  the  blow  I”  exclaim- 
ed the  Atterney  General,  carried  away  by  the 
remendous  interest — why  did  you  not  repeat 
the  blow,  and  knock  his  d— d brains  out  1” 

“Mr.  Attorney,”  said  the  Judge,  ‘^you  well 
know  that  profanity  in  court  is  a high  offence, 
pnnishanle  with  imprisonment:  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  case,  it 
will  in  this  instance  be  overlooked.” 


Mile. — There  is  a great  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  yards  contained  in  a mile  in  different 
countries.  The  following  table,  showing  the 
difference  will  be  very  useful  to  many  persons 


as  a reference : 

Mile  in  England  or  America 1760  yds. 

“ Russia 1100  “ 

“ Italy 1476  “ 

“ Scotland  and  Ireland 2200  “ 

“ Poland 4400  “ 

“ Spain 5028  “ 

“ Germany 5866  “ 

“ Sweden  and  Denmark 7223  “ 

“ Hungary 8800  “ 


Cut  and  Come  Again. — A lady  passing 
through  Chartres-sireet  yesterday,  whose  dress, 
in  diversity  of  hue  and  richness  of  coloring,  re- 
sembled a peripatetic  flower-pot,  dropped,  un- 
known to  herself,  from  her  bonnet  a snow-white 
plume,  A gallant — with  a turf  of  hair  on  his 
chin  as  large  as  that  on  the  scalp  of  a Crow  In- 
dian— who  saw  it  fall,  hastened  to  pick  it  up. 
Presenting  it  to  her,  he  said — 

“ Madam,  you  have  lost  your  wit;  permit  me 
to  restore  it  to  you — I say  your  wit,  madam, 
because,  you  know,  Pope  says — 


‘A  wil’s  a iftalher — ’ 

Ha!  ha!  ha!”  and  he  laughed  at  what  he  as- 
sumed to  be  his  own  smartness. 

“Yes,  .sir,”  said  the  lady,  taking  her  plume 
from  him,  “ and  the  same  author  remarks,  in 
connection  with  your  quotation  that — 

‘ A fool’s  a rod — * 

Now,  excuse  me,  sir,  il,  while  thanking  you 
lor  my  plume,  candor  co  npels  me  to  say  that  I 
look  upon  you  as  \.he greatest  kind  of  a sapling.' 
Picayune. 

A Swinish  Multitude. — The  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  says  that  at  least  50,000  Hogs  will 
reach  that  city  this  season  from  Kentucky  alone. 
The  larger  portion  of  them  have  already  ar- 
rived there. 

One  house  in  Cincinnati  cut  up  two  thousand 
Hogs  one  day  last  week. 

Tender  Mercy. — The  N.  Y.  Evening  Mir- 
ror states  that  a gentleman  of  that  city  bought  a 
piece  of  property  some  years  ago,  lor  S'20,000. 
He  paid  SIO.OOO  “down,”  and  for  several  years 
the  interest  < n the  balance.  The  mortgage  he 
had  gave  was  foreclosed,  the  property  was  bought 
tor  a small  sum  and  a decree  entered  tor  the 
balance,  which  was  about  $10,000.  The  mort- 
gagee, not  content  w ith  having  his  land  back 
again  and  the  $10,000,  has  filed  what  is  called 
a creditor’s  bill,  to  see  if  he  cannot  find  some- 
thing more  on  which  to  lay  his  hands!  This  is 
the  mercy  which  some  creditors  exhi  dt. 

Sufcessful  Railroad  Managemont. — The  Phi 
ladelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  says  that  the  business 
ot  the  Western  Railway,  between  Boston  and 
Albany,  will  astonish  many  this  season.  The 
total  revenue  for  1842  was  $522,688,  last  year 
$573,882,  and  this  season  it  bids  fair  to  reach 
one  million  dollars,  being  already  $272,828 
aheatd  of  the  amount  received  to  a correspond 
ing  period  of  1843. 
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BACON’S  L.AKD  1_AMPS. — A new 
article,  superioi  to  all  others  for  this  pur- 
pose, emitting  a good  clear  light  without  smell  or 
smoke,  and  at  an  expense,  counting  Lard  at  8 
cents  a pound,  of  about  a quarter  of  a cent  an 
hour. 

These  Lamps  have  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
and  are  recommended  as  “just  the  thing”  for 
the  use  of  planters,  and  all  others  who  study  utili- 
ty, neatness  and  economy. 

A supply  of  the  above  Lamps,  with  Fillers  and 
Wicks  for  them.  For  sale  by 

HAVILAND,  RISLEY  & CO. 
jy  24-d.c&Cultf 

TEXAS  COTTOX  SEBD. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Cot- 
ton Seed  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
original  stock  was  procured  in  Texas,  and  culti- 
vated on  his  plantation  in  Newton  county,  for 
the  last  three  years,  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  yield  is  much  larger,  and  the  quality  superior 
to  the  Petit  Gulph  or  other  kinds  of  Cotton  usu 
ally  grown  in  this  section  of  country. 

Planters  who  purchase  a supply  of  the  seed 
may  rely  upon  sufficient  increase  in  product  of 
the  first  crop  to  refund  the  outlay  for  seed. 

Planters  who  take  an  interest  in  improvements 
of  this  sort,  are  referred  to  the  annexed  certifi- 
cates, and  the  Cotton  raised  from  the  seed  may 


be  seen  at  me  wareiiuuses  oi  Adams  Ot  Hop‘'.in3 
and  Clark  & Roberts. 

JOHN  W.  GRAVES. 

A supply  of  the  above  described  Cotton  Seed 
is  offered  lor  sale  at  the  following  places,  at  five 
dollars  per  bushel  : 

Adams  & Hopkins’s  Warehouse  "I 
Clark  & Roberts’s  do.  ( 

D’Antignac  & Evans’s  do.  ^Augusta. 

Hand  & Williams’s  Store,  J 

McKinley  & Martin’s  Store,  Madison. 

Hill,  Morrow  & Hill’s  Store,  ) o 
D.  Dickson  & Co.’s  Store,  ^ Social  Circle 

Georgia,  Newton  County: 

I hereby  certify  that  1 obtained  from  John  W*. 
Graves,  of  this  county,  a sack  of  Cotton  Seed, 
(which  he  represented  of  superior  quality  intro- 
duced from  Texas,)  which  I planted  last  spring, 
and  find  to  exceed  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 
I planted  it  two  or  three  weeks  after  my  other 
cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  and  notwith- 
standing the  season  w s dry  and  unfavorable 
throughout  the  year  (the  growing  season)  yet  it 
is  by  far  the  best  cotton  I ever  made.  I think  by 
the  time  it  is  all  gathered,  the  best  part  will  yield 
2000  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  My  neighbors  who 
have  seen  it  are  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the 
trial  I have  made,  I believe  it  will  yield  double  as 
much  as  my  other  cotton  on  land  of  the  same  fer- 
tility [Signed]  Jackson  Harwell. 

24th  October,  1844. 


Georgia,  Morgan  County: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I am  neighbor  to  JehnT 
McNeil,  Esq.,  and  that  he  last  spring  got  a lead 
of  Texas  Cotton  Seed  from  John  W.  Graves, 
Esq.,  oi  Newton  county,  and  planted  them  on 
what  I consider  average  land  of  his  farm  ; aad 
from  frequent  observation  of  the  crop,  with  his 
other  cotton,  (which  is  the  Petit  Gulph,)  I do  be- 
lieve it  will  far  excel  any  other  cotton  I have  ever 
seen  raised  in  this  section  of  country.  And  I 
also  believe  that  the  staple  ex.’els  any  other  I 
have  ever  examined,  as  to  fineness  and  color. 

[Signed]  John  P.  Evans. 

This  will  certify  that  I acted  as  overseer  for 
Mr.  John  T.  McNeil  for  the  year  1 844.  My  know- 
ledge of  farming  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
Texas  Cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  McNeil  this  year,  is 
a very  superior  article,  and  with  me  preferable  to 
any  other  cotton  I have  everraised.  It  is  of  long 
and  fine  staple,  and  well  boiled,  and  easily  picked 
out,  and  has  withstood  a drought  this  year  better 
than  the  Petit  Gulph  Cotton.  It  is,  in  a word,  a 
valuable  cotton  I have  ginned  eight  bales  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  on  Mr.  McNeil’s  Carver  Gin,  and 
find  that  it  yields  one  pound  of  clear  cotton  from 
three  of  seed  cotton  ; and  from  my  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  cotton  growing,  I have  never  rais- 
ed any  I think  equal  to  the  Texas  Cotton. 

[Signed]  Allison  Kent. 


Augusta,  October  30,  1844. 
John  W.  Graves,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  called  on  by  you  to 
make  a statement  in  relation  to  your  Texas  Cot- 
ton, w’e  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  received  at  our  ware- 
house your  cotton  crops.  The  quality  has  inva- 
riably proved  very  superior,  both  as  to  color  and 
length  of  staple.  On  sale,  it  has  always  brought 
the  highest  market  price.  We  consider  il  a very 
superior  article  in  the  cotton  line. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Adams  &,  Hopkins. 


Mr.  John  T.  McNeil : 

Dear  8ir — We  have  received  the  two  bales  of 
Texas  Cotton  sent  by  you  to  us,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  in  color  and  length  of  staple  it 
is  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen ; and  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  as  such  as  will  always  bring 
the  highest  market  price. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
n5-wp&Ctf  Clark  & Roberts. 


PRINCE’S 

liinnsean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
flushing,  L.  I.,  near  new  YORK. 


^ THE  New  Descriptive  Cata- 
I?  logues  (which  have  cost  over  8700)  of  the 
REES,  Plants,  and  Seeds  at  this  Establish- 
ent,  will  be  sent  gratia  to  every  post  paid  ap- 
icant  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE  & CO. 
FlusWagi  Dec.  4,  1844. 
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